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‘OALABA, a town of "West Africa, about 190 miles N.W. 
JD of Freetown in Sierra Leone, at the foot of the Kon- 
kodugor, and on the Fala river, a tributary of the Little Sear- 
cies. It was founded by the Salimas, who revolted from the 
Mahometan Foulas, and its warlike inhabitants soon attained 
supremacy over the neighbounng villages and country 
The defences consist of a lofty stockade, and a moat about 
20 feet deep and as many in breadth. From a distance 
the town appears hke a grove of silk-cotton trees, and only 
at intervals are the brown roofs seen peering through the 
foliage. Major Laing about 1825 estimated tiie number of 
huts at about 4000. They are arranged in clusters round 
squares or court-yards, and though only built of clay are 
neat and even elegant Win wood Beade, who was detained 
in the town during his Niger journey in 1869, has given a 
graphic description of life m Falaba in his African Sketch 
Book, voL ii, 1873, See also Laing, Travels in TK Africa, 
1825. 

FALAISE, a town of France, the capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department -of Calvados, is situated on 
the right bank of the Ante, 21 miles S. by E. of Caen. 
It was formerly a place of some strength, and is still 
surrounded by old walls. The principal object of in- 
terest is the castle, now partly in ruins, but formerly the 
seat of the dukes of Normandy, and the birthplace of 
William the Conqueror, Near the castl^ in the Place de la 
Trinity, is an equestrian statue iu hronze of William the 
Conqueror, by Louis BodeL Falaise has two large and 
populous suburbs, one of which, Gnibray, rivals in size and 
importance the town itself, and is celebrated for its annual 
fair, which lasts from 10th to 25tb August The town 
contains a town-hall, a ho^ital, a theatre, several ancient 
churches, and a public library. The manufactures are 
chiefly cotton goods, hosiery, leather, and paper. The 
popularioSa is 1872 was 7749, 

FALASHAS (t,A, Exiles), the degenerate Jews of Abys- 
sinia, found in conritdefable numbers in ihe provinces west 
of Tafcazze, namely, Seiaiei?, Wogara, Annat^oho, Walkmt^ 
Tchelga,Dembea, Tenk^D&pisa, Alafa, Eunsula, Aschafer, 
Agarv-Mader, and QuEira. . whethw ti»y iige 

to be ethnologleally identified se^ of Abn^m, oir 

r^arded, like the Ehazois of eoutu^ 

most part, mere proselytes to Ji 


when the race or the religion was introduced there is no 
authentic information, — one account carrying it back to 
the days of Solomon and his hypothetical son Menelek by 
the queen of Sheba, another to the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, and a third only to the 1st century of the Chris- 
tian era. That one or other of the earlier dates is probably 
correct may be gathered from the fact that the Falashas 
know nothing of either the Babylonian or Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, make no use of the tephdin, and observe neither the 
feast of Purim nor the dedication of the templa They pos- 
sess — ^not in Hebrew, of which they are altogether ignoranl^ 
but in Ethiopic (or Geez) — ^the canonical and apocryphal 
hooks of the Old Testament; a volume of extracts from the 
Pentateuch, with comments given to Moses by God on 
Mount Sinai ; the Te-e-sa-sa Sanbat, or laws of the Sabbath ; 
the Ardit, a book of secrets revealed to twelve saints, which 
is used as a charm against disease ; lives of Abraham, 
Moses, &C , ; and a translation of Josephus called Sana 
Aihud. A copy of the Orit or Mosaic law is kept in the 
holy of hohes in every me^ed or ayuagogue. Various 
pagan observances are mingled in their ritual: every newly- 
burit honse is considered uninhabitable till the blood of a 
sheep or fowl has been spilt in it ; a woman guilty of a 
breach of chastity has to undergo purification by leaping 
into a flaming fire , the Sabbath hM been deifi^ an^ as 
the goddess Sanba^ receives adoration and sacrifice and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten thousand angels to wait 
on her commands. There is a monastic system, introduced 
it is said in the 4th century a.d. by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
who retired from the world and lived in the cave of 
Hoharewa, in the province of Armatahoho, The monks 
must prepare aU their food with their own hand^ and no 
lay person, male or female, may enter their houses. Celihac^ 
is not practised by the priests, but thqr are aUowed to 
marry a second time, aiid no one is admitted into the order 
who has eaten bread with a Christian, or is the son or 
grandson of a man thts contaminated. Be^tef In the evE 
eye or shadow is universal, ami soothsayers, 

and rain-doctors are in repute, is in ti» k^rfe 

of the monks and priests, and is to hcmi, 

” ' ^ I ' 

mem 
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the passover, the harvest feast, the Baala MazMat or feast 
of tahernaclea (during which, however, no booths are built), 
the day of covenant or assembly, and Abraham’s day. It 
is believed that after death the soul remains in a place of 
darkness till the third day, when the first taskar or sacrifice 
for the dead is offered ; prayers are read in the mesgeed for 
the repose of the departed, and for seven days a formal 
lament takes place every morning in his house. No coffins 
are used, and a stone vault is built over the corpse so that 
it may not come into direct contact with the earth. The 
ffalashas are an industrious people, living for the most part 
in villages of their own, or, if they settle in a Christian or 
Mahometan town, occupying a separate quarter. They en- 
gage in agriculture, manufacture pottery, iron ware, and 
cloth, and are specially sought after for their skill in mason- 
work. Their numbers are variously estimated at from 
80,000 to 200,000. 

See Hottand Gliddon, Tyi'tesqf Maiihiiul, 1868; Flad, Zioolf Jalirc 
in Abyssinia, Basel, 1869, and liis translated 

from, the Grennan hy A P. Goodhart, London, 1869. 

FALCON (Latin, Falco;^ French, Faucon; Teutonic, 
Falh or Vallcen), a word now restricted to the Mgh-couraged 
and long-winged Eirds-of-Prey which take their quarry as 
it moves 3 but formerly it had a very different meaning, 
being by the naturalists of the last and even of the present 
century extended to a great number of birds comprised in 
the genus Falco of Linnaeus and writers of his day,^ while, 
on the other hand, by falconers, it was, and still is, techni- 
cally limited to the female of the birds employed by them 
in their vocation (see Falconry), whether “ long-winged” 
and therefore “noble,” or “ short- winged ” and “ignoble.” 

According to modern usage, the majority of the Falcon.s, 
in the sense first given, may be separated intoyive very dis- 
tinct groups : — (1) the Falcons pure and simple (Falco 
proper) 3 (2) the large northern Falcons (Ilierqfalco, Cuvier) 3 
(3) the “Desert Falcons” (Gemicea, Kaup)3 ?4) the Merlins 
(jFsalon, Kaup); and (6) the Hobbies (IIy 2 )otriorchis, 
Boie), The precise order in which these should be ranked 
need not oonoern us here, but it must bo mentioned that a 
sixth group, the Kestrels (Tinnunctilus, Vieillot) is often 
added to them. This, however, appears to have boon justi- 
fiably reckoned a distinct genus, and its consideration may 
for the present he deferred. 

The typical Falcon is by common consent allowed to he 
that almost cosmopolitan species to which unfortunately the 
English epithet “peregrine” (ie., strange or wandering) 
has been attached. It is the Falco pereyrimis of Tunstall 
(1771) and of most recent ornithologists, though some'^ 
prefer the specific name communis applied by J. F. Gmelin 
a few years later (1788) tea bird which, if his diagnosis bo 
correct, coiild not have been a true Falcon at all, since it 
had yellow irides — a colour never met with in the eyes of 
any bird now called by naturalists a “Falcon.” This 
species inhabits suitable localities throughout the greater 
part of the globe, though examples from North America 
have by some received .specific recognition as F. anaUm — 


^ Unknown to classical writers tlia earliest uso of this word is said 
to he by Servius Honoratus (raVoa 390-480 A,l).) in his notes on Ain. 
lib. X, vers. ,145. It seeins possibly to be the Latinized form of the 
Teutonic though /txZa: is commonly accounted its root. 

2 The nomonclature of nearly all tho older writers on this point is 
extremely confused, and the attempt to unravel it would hardly repay 
the trouble, and would undoubtedly occupy more space than could hero 
be allowed. What many of them, oven so lately as Pennant’s time, 
termed the “ Gentle Falcon ” is certainly tho bird wo now call tho Gos- 
Hawk (i. a., Goose-Hawk), which name itself may have boon transfenvd 
to 'iliQ Asiitr palmibarius of. modern ornithologists, from one of the 
long-winged Birds-of-Prey. 

^ Among them Mr Sharpe, who, in his recent Oaialoffue qfthe Birds 
in the British Musmm, has besides rejected much of the ovidonc© that 
the experience of those who have devoted yoara of study to the 
Falcons has supplied. 


the “ Duck-Hawk,” and those from Australia have been 
described as distinct under the name of F. mehmogenys. 
Here, as in so many other cases, it is almost impo-ssible 
to decide as to which forms should, and which should, 
not, be accounted merely local races. In size not sur- 
passing a Haven, this Falcon (fig. 1) is perliap.s the most 
powerful Bird-of-Prey for its bulk that fiie.s, and its 
courage is not less than its power. It is the species, 
in Europe, most commonly trained for the sport of haw'k- 
ing (see Falconry). Volumes have been written upon 
it, and to attempt a complete account of it is, witliin the 
limits now available, impossible. Tho plumage of tho adult 



Fig. 1.— .rort'griuo .Falcon. 


is generally blackish-liluc above, and white, with a more or 
less deep cream-coloured tinge, boncntli — tho lower jiarts, 
except the chin and throat, being barred trauHVersoly 
with black, while a black patch extends from tlio bill 
to the ear-coverts, and de.sccutls on cither side bonesath 
the mandible. The young have the upper * part.s deep 
blackish-brown, and the lower white, more or less strongly 
tinged with ochraceons-broivn, and striped longitudinally 
with blackish-brown. From I’ort .Kennedy, the most 
northern part of the American continent, to Tasmania, and 
from tho shores of tho Sea of Ochotsk to Mendoza in tho 
Argentine territory, there i.s scarcely a country in which 
this Falcon has not been found. Spocimona have lieon re- 
ceived fi'om the Capo of Good Hope, and it is only a ques- 
tion of tho technical differentiation of specio.H, wliothor it 
does not extend to Capo Horn. I^'earlo.ss .as it i.s, and adapt- 
ing itself to alino.st every circumstaiujo, it will form its eyry 
equally on tho sca-wnshed cliffs, tho craggy mountains, or 
(though more rarely) the drier spots of a marsh in tho 
northern hemisphere, as ontrooH(Bay.sSch]ogel)in tho forests 
of .T ava, or tho waterless ravines of Australia. In tho 'ITuitod 
Kingdom it was formerly very common, and hardly a high 
rock from the Shetlands to tho Isle of Wight but had a 
pair as its tenants. But the British gamekeeper 1ms long 
held the mistaken faith that it is his worst foo, and the 
number of pairs which are now allowed t(,) roar their brood 
unmolested in these islands must be small indeed. Yet Its 
utility to the game-preserver, by destroying every one of 
his most precious wards that shows any sign of infirmity, 
can hardly be questioned by reason, and no one has more 
earnestly urged its claims to protection than Mr Q. E. Free- 
man (Falconry, &c,, p, 10).^ Nearly allied to this Falcon 


^ It is not to be infoiTcd, Iwwovor, as many writers have done, that 
Falcons liahitnally xuoy upon birds in wMch disease has niado any 
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are several species of wliicli it is impossible here to treat 
at length, such, as F. harharus of Mauritania, F. mmor of 
South Africa, tlie Asiatic F. bahpIo)iwts, F, ’peregrhiator 
of India — the Shalieen, and perhaps F, cassini of South 
America, with some others, 

hText to the typical Falcons comes a group known as the 
‘‘great northern” Falcons {Hm'ofalco). Of these the most re- 
markable is the Gyrfaleon [F. gyrfalco)^ whose home is in the 
Scandinavian momitains, though the young are yearly visi 
tants to tlio plains of Holland and Germany. In plumage 
it very much resembles F. 2^sregrin'iiSj but its flanks have 
generally a bluer tinge, and its superiority in. size is at once 
manifest. JSFeaily allied to it is the Icelander (F. idandus), 
which externally differs in its paler colouring, and in almost 
entirely wanting the black mandibular jeatch. Its propor- 
tions, however, differ a good deal, its body being elongated. 
Its country is shown by its name, but it also inhabits South 
Greenland, and not unfreqiiently makes its way to the 
British Islands. Very close to this comes the Greenland 
Falcon {F. ccmdicwia), a native of FTortli Greenland, and 
perhaps of other countries within the Arctic circle. Like 
the last, the Greenland Falcon from time to time occurs in 
the United Kingdom, but it is always to be distinguisbod 
by wearing a plumage in which at every age the prevailing 
colour is pure white. In Korth-Eastern America these 
birds are replaced by a kindred form {F. lahnuhrus) first 
detected by Audubon, and lately recognized by Mr Dresser 
(Om. MimlL, i. p. 135). It is at once distinguished by 
its very dark colouring, the lower parts being occasionally 
almost as deeply tinted at all ages as the upper. 

All the birds hitherto named possess one character in 
common. The darker markings of their ifluniagoaro longi- 
tudinal boloro the first real moult takes place, and for ever 
afterwards are tratisvorso. In other words, when young the 
markings are in form of stripes, when old in form of bars. 
The variation of tint is very groat, osi)ccially in At ^)^re- 
grinm; bub the experience of falconers, whose bnsmess it is 
to koop their birds in the very highest condition, shews that 
a Falcon of either of these groups if light-ooloiircd in 
youth is light coloured when adult, and if dark when young 
is also dark when old— ago, afUr the first moult, malcing 
no difforoiice in tho complexion of the bird. The iiost 
group is that of the so-called “ Desert-Falcons ” (Gmncm), 
wherein the difference jixst indicated does not obtain, for 
long as the bird may live and often as it may moult, tho 
original stylo of marking.s never gives way to any other. 
Foremost among the.so are to be considered the Danner and 
tho Saker (commonly termed F. laiiarms and F. sacer), 
both well known in the palmy days of Falconry, but only 
within the last forty years or so ro-adinitted to full recogni- 
tion. Both of these birds belong properly to South-eastern 
Europe, North Africa, and South-wostern Asia, They are, 
for their bulk, less powerful than the members of the pre- 
ceding group, and though they may be trained to high 
flights are naturally captors of bumbler game. The precise 
number of species belonging here is very doubtful, but 
among the many candidates for recognition axe especially 
to be named the Lugger {F, jugger) of India, and tho 
Prairie Falcon (F. meoskanm) of the western, plains of 
North America. 

The syatematist finds it bard to decide in what group 
he should place two somewhat large Austraiiau species 
{F. hypolemus and F. suhniger), both of which are rare 
in collections — ^the latter especially ^ and, until more is 


serious progress. Saoh birds meet their fate froia the less noble 
Acoijaiires, or predatory animals of many tiucls. But when a bird is 
first afieoted hy any disorder, its po'W'er of taking care of itself is at 
once impaii'ed, and hence in the majority of cases it may become an 
easy victim rmdw circumstances which would enable a perfectly sound 
bird to escape ftom the attack even of a Moon. 
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known about them, their position must remain doubt- 
ful. 

We have thea a small but very beautiful group — the 
Merlins^ ( yEsaioii of some writers, LiiJiofalco of others). The 



Pio. 2, — Merlin. 

Eurojxean hlorlin [F. cesalon) is joerhaps the boldest of the 
Accipiires, not hesitating to attack birds of twice its own 
size, and even on occasion threatening human beings. Yet 
it readily becomes tame, if not affectionate, when reclaimed, 
and its ordinary prey consists of the smaller Femeres, Its 
“ pillion of glo&.'sy blue "Las become almost proverbial, and 
a deep ruddy blush suffuses its lower parts ; but these are 
characteristic only of the male — the female inaintuining 
very nearly the sober brown plumage she wore when as a 
nestling she left her lowly cradle in the heather. Yery 
closo to this hir'd comes the Pigeon-Hawk (F. col-umharius) 
of North America — so close, indeed, that none .but an ex- 
port ornithologist can detect the difference. Tho Turumti of 
Anglo-Indians {F. cJticgm'a), and its representative from 
Southern Africa {F, ritficoUk), also belong to this group, 
but they are considerably larger tliau either of tho former. 

Lastly, we have the Ilobhica (Hypotriorchis) comprising 
a greater immher of forms — though how many soeins to be 



Fiq. 3.— -Hobby. 

doubtful. They are in life at once recognizable by their 
bold upstanding position, and at any time by their long 
wings. The type of this group is the English Hobby^ (.^. 
subhuteo)f a bird pf great power of flight, chiefly used in 


^ Frejichy, j Icelandic, Snvintl. 
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tho captoifi of inaectSj ■which form its ordinary food. It is 
0 Sommer visitaut to most parts of Europe, including these 
islands, and is most wantonly and needlessly destroyed by 
gamekeepers, A second European species of the group is 
the beautiful F. eleonaragf which harcUy comes further north 
than the countnes bordering the Mediterranean, and, though 
in some places abundant, is an extremely local bird.^ The 
largest species of this section seems to be the Neotropical Jl 
fmorahs, for F. diroleiicus tliongh often ranked here is now 
supposed to belong to the group of typical Falcons, (a. n.) 

FALCONE, Ammo (1600-1665), a battle-painter, was 
the son of a tradesman, and was bom in Naples. He 
showed his artistic tendency at aa early age, received some 
instruction from a relative, and then studied under Ribera 
(Lo Spagnoletto), of whom he ranks as the most eminent 
pupil Besides battle-pictures, large and small, taken from 
biblical aa well as seculaj history, he painted various reh- 
gious subjects, which, however, count for little in his 
general reputation. He became, os a battle-painter, almost 
as celebrated as Borgognone (Courtoia), and was named 
“ L’Oracolo delle Battaghe.'" His works have animation, 
variety, truth to nature, and careful colour. Falcone was 
bold, generous, used to arms, and an excellent fencer. In 
the insurrection of Masaniello (1647) he resolved to be 
bloodily avenged for the death, at the hands of two 
Spaniards, of a nephew, and of a pupil in the school of art 
which he had established in Naples. Ho and many of his 
flchfllars, including Salvator Rosa and Carlo Coppola, formed 
an armed band named the Compagnia della Morte, They 
scoured the streets by day, axultiug m. slaughter ; at night 
they were painters ogam, and handled the brush with im- 
petuous zeal. Peace being restored, they had to decamp. 
Falcone and Eosa made off to Borne, here Borgognone 
noticed the works of Falcone, and became his friend, and a 
French gentleman induced him to go to France, where 
Louis XIV. became one of his patrons Ultimately Colbert 
obtained permission for the painter to return to Naples, and 
there he died in 1665 Two of his battle-pieces are to be 
seen in the Louvre and in the Naples museum j he painted 
a portrait of MasanieEo, and engraved a few plates. 
Among his principal scholars, besides Rosa and Coppola 
(whose works are sometimes ascribed to Falcone himself), 
ware Domenico G-argiuolo named Micco Spadoro, Paolo 
Porpora, and Andrea di Lione. 

FALCONER, Hd-oh (1808-1866), a distinguished 
palsBontologist and botanist, descended from an old Scotch 
family, "was bom at Forres, 29fch February 1808. In 1826 
lie graduated as M.A at Aberdeen, where ho began to 
manifest a decided taste for the study of natural history 
aud botany. He afterwards studied medicine in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, taking the degree of M D. in 1829. 
Proceeding to India in 1830 as assistant-surgeon on the 
Bengal establishment of the East India Company, he made 
on his arrival an examination of the fossil bones from Ava 
iu the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a 
description of the collection which he published immediately 
gave him a recognized position among the scientists of Indio. 
In 1831 he was appointed to the array station at Meerut, in 
the north-western provmoes, and in 1832 he suooeedod his 
friend Dr Eoyle as suporintendent of the botanic garden of 
Sahaxunpoor. He was thus placed in a district particularly 
rich in paleontological remains, the existence of which were, 
however, then unknown; and he immediately set to work 
to investigate both its natural history and geology. In 
1834 he published a description of the geological character 
of the neighbouring Sewalflfc hills, m the Tertiary strata of 
which ha discovered bones of crocodiles, tortoises, and other 
fossil remains ; aud subsequently, along with other conjoint 
labourers, he brought to light a sub-tropical fossil fauna of 
unexampled extent and richness. For these valuable di^ j 
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coveries he and Captain Cautley rnceived in 1837 the 
Wollaston medal in duplicate from the Geological Society 
of London. In 1834 Falconer was appointed to inquire 
into the fitness of India for the growth of the teorplant, and 
it was on his recommendation that it -was introduced into 
that country. He also made large natural history collec- 
tions, not only of the productions of the country round 
Saharnnpoor, but also of the valley of Kashmir and the 
countries to the north of it, exploring at the same time tlio 
glacier on the southern flank of the Muztagh range, and 
the great glaciers of Anndoh and of the Eraldoh valley. 
He was compelled by illness to leave India in 1842, and 
during his stay in England, besides reading various papers 
on his discoveries before several learned societies, lie occu- 
pied himself with the classification and arraugeinent of the 
Indian fossils presented to the British Museum and East 
India House, chiefly by himself and Captain Cautley, In 
1848 he was appointed superintendent of the Calcutta 
botanical garden, and professor of botany in the medical 
college ; and on entering on his duties he was at once em- 
ployed by the Indian Government and the Agricultural aud 
Horticultural Society as their advisor on all matters con- 
nected with the vegetable products of Indio. Being com- 
pelled by the state of his health to leave India in 1855, ho 
spent the remainder of his life chiefly iii examining fossil 
species in England and the Continent correspond^ing to 
those which he had discovered in India. Iu the courso of 
his researches he became interested in the question of the 
antiquity of the human race, and actually comnicnccil a 
work on Primeval Man,” which, however, ha was not 
spared to finish. He died Slat January 1805. Jfu was a 
niomber of many learned societies, both British and foreign. 
Shortly after his death a committee was formed for the 
promotion of a ‘‘Falconer Memorial.” This took the shapo 
of a marble bust, which was placed in the rooms of the 
Royal Society of London, and of a Falconer scholarship 
of the annual value of £100, open for competition to 
graduates in science or medicine of the university of Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr ralconer’H liotanicnl notoa, 'with 450 coloured drawings of 
Kftsliinir and Indian plants Iiava been cifiiositoil in ih« library at 
Kow, and his JPctloeontobdricctl Jifeinoin md Notes, comprising all 
Ills papera rend before learaod sociotiofl, hnvo boon oilitiHl, with a 
biographical skotcli, by Charles Nurchisoii, N.D., 2,uiidon, 1808, 

FALCONER, William, our groatost naval jicot, — Charles 
Dibdin taking rank as second,-— was born in Edinburgh, 
February 11, 1732. His father was a wig-maker, and 
carried on business in one of tho small shops with wooden 
fronts at tho Nethorbow Port, an antique coatollated struc 
ture which remained till 1704, dividing High Sfcrcofc from 
the Canongate. Tho old man, who is described ns a sort of 
humorist, was unfortunate Of Ills three children two 
wero deaf and dumb ; ho become bankrupt, then tried Inisi* 
ness as a grocer, and finally died iu oxferemo poverty, 
William, tho son, having received a scanty education, was 
put to BOB. Ho served on board a Leith morcliunt vessel, 
and in his eighteenth year was fortunate enough to obtain 
tho appointment of second mate of the “ Britannia,” a 
vessel employed in tho Levant trade, and sailed from 
Alexandria for Yeniee. Tho “ Britannia ” was overtaken 
by a dreadful storm off Cape Colonna and was wrecked, 
only three of the crow being saved. Falconer wus happily 
one of the three, and the incidents of the voyage and its 
disastrous termination formed the subject of his poem of 
The Bhipwreck. “In all Attica,” says Byron, “if we ex 
cept Athens itself and Marathon, there is no scene more in- 
teresting than Cape Colonna. To the antiquary and artist, 
sixteen columns are an inexhaustible source of observation 
and design; to tho philosopher the supposed scone of 
Plato's conversations will not be unwwcome; and the 
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traveller will be struck witli tbe beauty of the prospect over 
‘isles that crown tlie iEgean deep.’ But for an English- 
man Oulouna has yet an additional interest, as the actual 
spot of Falconer’s Shipyrreclc. Pallas and Plato are 
forgotten iii the recollection of Falconer and Campbell — 

“ ‘ Hero in the dead of night, by Lonna’a steep, 

The seaman’s cry was heard along the deep ’ ” 

After the wreck of the “ Britannia” and his return to 
England, Falconer, m his nineteenth year, appeared as a 
poet He printed at Edinburgh an elegy on Frederick, 
prince of Wales, — a puerile inflated performance, — ^and 
afterwards contributed short pieces to the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Some of these descriptive and lyrical effusions 
possess merit. The fine naval song of The Storm (“Cease, 
rude Boreas”), reputed to be by George Alexander Stevens, 
the dramatic writer and lecturer, has been ascribed to 
Falconer, but apparently on no authority. It is foreign to 
his usual style Had he been the author he would assuredly 
have claimed it. Falconer continued in the merchant service 
until the spring of 17C2, when he gained the patronage of 
Edward, duke of York, by dedicating to him his poem of 
The Shijjwrech, which appeared in May of that year, 
“ printed for the author.” Tlie duke advised liim to enter 
the royal navy, and before the end of summer the poet-sailor 
was lated as a midshipman on board the “ Eoyal George ” 
But as this ship was paid off at the peace of 17 63, and as 
Falconer’s period of service had been too short to enable 
liim to obtain the commission of lieutenant, he was advised 
to exchange the military for the civil department of the 
navy, and in the course of the same year, he received an 
appointment as purser of the “ Glory ” frigate, a situation 
which he held until that vessel was laid up on ordinary at 
Ohatham. In 1764 he published a new edition of The 
Shipwreck, corrected and enlarged, and printed, not for the 
author, as in the former instance, but for Andrew Millar, 
the publisher of Hume and Eobertson, and whom Johnson 
called the Maecenas of the age. About nine hundred lines 
were added to this new edition of the poem, including what 
may be termed its charaoter-pamting and elaborated 
description and episodes. In the same year, 1764, Falconer 
published a political satire, a virulent rhyming tirade 
against Wilkes and Churchill, entitled The Demagogue; 
and in 1769 appeared his Universal MaHne Dictionary, an 
elaborate and valuable work. While engaged on this 
dictionary, Mr Murray, a bookseller in Fleet Street, father 
of Byron’s munificent publisher and correspondent, wished 
him to join him as a partner in business. Tho poet declined 
the offer, probably because his dictionary was then near 
completion, and he might reasonably anticipate from its 
publication some favourable naval appointment. He did 
receive this reward j ho was appointed purser of the 
“Aurora” frigate, which had been commissioned to carry 
out to India certain supervisors or superintendents of the 
East India Company. Besides his nomination as purser, 
Falconer was promised the post of private secretary to the 
commissioners. Before sail^g he published a third edition 
of Ids Shipwreck, which had again undergone “correction,” 
but not improvement. Mr Stanier Clarke conceived that Che 
poet, in Ids agitation and joy on being appointed to the 
“Aurora,” had neglected this edition, and left the last 
alterations to his friend Mallet; but Mallet had then been 
more than four years in his grave, and Falconer, in the 
“advertisement” which he prefixed to the volume, and 
which is dated from Somerset House, October 1, 1769, 
said he had been encouraged by the favourable reception 
the poem had met with to give it “ a strict and thorough 
revision.” The day after this announcement the poet 
sailed in the “Aurora” from Bpithead. The vessel arrived 
safely at the Cape of Good Hope, and having passed a fort- 
night there, left on the 27th of December, 
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more heard of, having, as is supposed, foundered at sea. 
The captain was a stranger to the navigation, and had 
obstmately persisted in proceeding by the Mozambique 
Channel instead of stretching as usual mto the Indian 
Ocean south of Madagascar. Every commander of a vessel, 
as Fielding has remarked, claims absolute dominion in his 
httle wooden world, and in too many instances shows the 
dangerous consequences of absolute power. 

Thus miserably perished WiUiam Falconer in the thirty- 
seventh year of big age. His fame rests on his poem of The 
Shipwreck, and rests securely. In that work he did not 
aspire to produce a great effect by a few bold touches, or 
the rapid and masterly groupmg of appalling or horrible 
circumstances He labours in detail, bnnging before us 
the events as they arise, and conducting us with an interest 
constantly increasing towards the catastrophe. Such a 
tremendous picture of shipwreck as that which Byron has, 
in wild sportiveness, thrown out in Don Juan, immeasur- 
ably transcends the powers of Falconer, and, indeed, stands 
alone in its terrible sublimity; but, on the other hand, the 
naval poet, by the truth and reality of his descriptions, 
ultimately impresses the mind of the reader, if not with 
such vivid force, perhaps with even more enduring effect. 
Some of the classic invocations to tho shores of Greece, and 
some desenptive passages, are a httle tawdry, but the 
grand incidents of the poem are never forgotten. The 
personification of the ship in its last struggles is sublime 
as well as affecting, and the reader’s anxiety and sym- 
pathy with the principal characters and the hapless crew 
never slumber. Hor are the technical expressions and 
directions a drawback to the general reader. They are 
explained in footnotes, and give a truth and reality to the 
narrative ; and they do not occur in the more impassioned 
scenes. , (e. oa.) 

FALCONET, Etienne Matjbioe (1716-1791), a Fmncli 
sculptor, was born at Pans in 1716. His parents were 
poor, and he was at first apprenticed to a carpenter, but 
some of his clay-figures, with the making of wliich he occu- 
pied his leisure hours, havmg attracted the notice of 
Lemome, that sculptor made him his pupil. While dih- 
gently prosecuting his profession he found time to study 
Greek and Latin, and ^o wrote several brochures on art, 
in which many names both ancient and modem of great 
reputation are treated in a remarkably disparaging way. 
His artistic productions are characterized by the same 
defects as his writings, for though manifesting considerable 
cloveraesB and some power of imagmation, they display in 
many cases a false and fantastic taste, the result most pro- 
bably of an excessive strivmg after originality. One of 
his most successful statues was one of Milo of Crotona, 
which secured his admission to the membership of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Many of his works, being placed 
in churches, were destroyed at the time of the French 
Eevolntion At the invitation of the empress Catherine 
he went to St Petersburg, where he executed a colossal statue 
of Peter the Great in bronze. On his return to Paris in 
1788 he became director of the French Academy of Paint- 
ing. He died 4th January 1791. 

Among his wntmgs are J^fieseions sur la sculpture (Pax. 1768), 
and ObservaHons sur la datue de Marc AurbU (Par. 1771). The 
whole were collected under the title of CESuvres Uttiraires {i vols., 
Lausanne, 1781-82 , 8 vols., Pans, 1787). 

FALCONEY, the art of employing falcons tmd hawks 
in the chase, — a sport the practice of which is usually 
termed hawiring. Falconry was for many ages of the Old 
World’s history one of the principal sports. Probably E 
may be considered as having .,’bw always as purely a 
sport as it is at the preset jia,y; for even in the 
tmms yna-ri must l4ve j|»e«, jppssessed of mee^and app3ir . 
lap vriJd bhris 
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effectusl ttan tke agency oi havis, notwitlistanding the 
high state of efficiency to which^ as we may still see, -well- 
trained hawks may he brought. The antiq^uity of falconry is 
very great. It Beems impossible to fix the exact period of 
its first appearanca There appears to be little doubt that 
lb was practised m Asia at a very remote period, for which 
we have the concurrent testimony of various Chinese and 
Japanese -works, some of the latter being most quaintly 
and yet spiritedly illustrated- It appears to have been 
known inOnne some 2000 years B.o,, and the records of a 
King Wen Wang, who reigned over a province of that 
country 689 n.c., prove that the art was at that time in very 
high favour. In Japan it appears to have been kno-wn at 
least 600 years n a., and probably at an equally early date 
in India, Ai-abia, Persia, and Syria. Sir A, H. Layard, as 
we learn from his work on Mneveh and Bahylo%, considers 
that in a bas-relief found by him in the ruins of Khorsabad 
“ there appeared to be a falconer beanog a hawk on his 
■wrist,” from -which it -would appear to have been known 
there some 1700 years b.c. In aU the above-mentioned 
countries of Asia it is practised at the present day. 

Little is known of the early history of falconry in 
Africa, hut from very ancient Egyptian carvings and draw- 
ings it seems to have been known there many ages ago. 
It was probably also in vogno in the countiies of Morocco, 
Oran, Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt, at the same time as in 
Europe. The older writers on falcomy, English and Oon- 
tinental, often mention Barhary and Tunieian falcons. It 
is still practised in Africa j the present -writer has visited 
two hawking estabhahments in Egypt 

Perhaps the oldest records of falconry in Europe are 
supplied by the writiaga of Pliny, AnstotlOj and Martial. 
Although their notices of the sport are slight and some- 
what vague, yet they are quite sufficient to show clearly 
that it was practiBed m their days — ^between the years 384 
jB.0, and 40 a.d. It was probably introduced into England 
from the Continent about 860 a.d., and from that tune 
down to the middle of the 17th century falconry was 
Mowed with an ardour that perhaps no sport in our 
country has aver caUod forth, not even our grand national 
sport of fox-hunting. Stringent laws and enactments, 
notably in the reigns of William the Conqueror, Ed-ward 
III, Henry Till., and Elizabeth, wore passed from tinio 
to time in its interest. Eolcous and hawks -wore allotted 
to degrees and orders of men according to rank and 
station, — ^for instance, to royalty the jerfalcons, to an carl 
the peregrine, to a yeoman the goshawk, to a priest the 
sparrow-hawk, and, to a knave or servant the useless 
kestr^ The writings of Shakespeare furnish ample tosbi- 
mony to the high and universal estimation in -which it -was 
held in his days. About the middle of the 17th century 
falconry began to decline in England, to revive somewhat 
at the Beatomtiou, It never, however, completely recovered 
its formor favour, a vorioty of causes operating against it, 
such aa enclosure of waste lauds, agrioulburol improvement®, 
and the introduction of &6-arms into the aporti-ng field, 
till ]t fell, as a national sport, ahnost into oblmon. Yeb it 
has never been even temporarily extinct, and it is still 
very successfully practised at the present day. 

In Europe the game or “ quarry ” at which hawks are 
flown consists of grouse (confined to the British Isles), black- 
game, pheasants, partridges, quails, landrails, ducks, teal, 
woodcocks, snipes, herons, roots, crows, gtdls, magpies, 
jays, blackbirds, thrushes, larks, haros, and rabbits. In 
former days geese, cranes, kites, ravens, and bustards wero 
also flown at. Old German works moto much mention of the 
use of the Iceland falcon for taking the great bustard, a 
flight Bcarcoly alluded to by English writera. In Asia 
list of quarry is longer, and, in addition to all tho fore- 
going, or their Asiatic representatives, various kinds of 
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bustards, sand grouse, storks, ibises, spoonbills, pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, kites, vultures, and gazelles are captured by 
trained hawks, la Mongolia and Chinese Tartary, and 
among the nomad tribes of Central Asia, the spoit still 
flourishes, and though some late accounts aie not satis- 
factory either to the falconer or the natuialist, yet they 
leave no doubt that a species of oaglo is still trained m 
those regions to take lai'go game, as antelopes and wolves. 
Mr Atkinson, m his account of his travels m the country 
of the Amoor, makes particular mention of tho sport, as 
does also Mr Shaw in his work onYaikand ; and in a letter 
from the Yarkand embassy, under Mr Eorsyth, C.B , dated 
Camp near Yarkand, Hot 27, 1873, the following passage 
occurs : — “Hawking appeals also to bo a favourite amuse- 
ment, the golden eagle taking the place of the folcon or 
hawk. This novel sport seemed very successful.” It is 
questionable whether tho bird here spoken of is tho golden 
eagle. In Africa gazelles are taken, and also partridges 
and wildfowl. 

The hawks used in England at tlio iivobent time arc tho 
three great northern falcons, viz., tho Greenland, Iceland, 
and Norway falcons, the peregrine falcon, the hobby, tho 
merlin, the goshawk, and tho spairow-hawk In former 
days the saker, the lonner, and the Barbaiy or Tiinisiuix 
falcon were also employod. (Seo Ealcon-.) 

Of the foregoing the easiest to keep, most oflicient in tlio 
field, and most suitable for general use at tho presonb tiny 
are the peregrine falcon and the goshawk. 

In all hawks, the female is larger and moro powerful 
than tho male. 

Hawks are divided by falconers all over tho world into 
two great classes. The first class cumpriscM “falcons,” 
“long-winged hawks,” or “ hawks of tlioliiro,” distinguished 
by Eastern falconers os “ dark-oyod hn-wlca.” J n those the 
wings are pointed, the second feather iii tlie wing is the 
longest, and tho irides are dark-brown. -Merlins must, 
liowQvor, be excepted ; oud hero it would seoni that tho 
Eastern distinction is tho best, for though moiliiiH uru much 
more falcons than they aro hawks, they ditfer from falcons 
in having the third feather in tho wing the Longest, while 
they aro certainly “ dork -eyed hawks.” 

The second class is that of “hawks,” “ shori--winged 
hawks,” or “howks of the fist,” called by Enstern falctmora 
“yellow (or rose) oyed hawks.” In those tho wings aro 
rounded, the fourth feather is tho longest in the wing, and 
tho irides ore yellow, orange, or doep-orange. 

Tho following glossary of the principal terms usotl in 
falconry may, with tho accompanying woodc-ut, usHist tho 
reader in perusing this notice of the pmcfcice of tho art 
tTsoless or obsolete terms aro omitted : — 

Jkito,-~X hiiwk is said to “bate ” when she flultwH olffrom tho fist, 
Iiercb, or block, whellier from wildness, or for cxeroiso, or in 
the attamiit to eliaso. 

-atrops of loiitlicr by which Iho bolls are ftistiiiioil to a 
hawk’s locH. ' 

Biiut—A. hawk is snul to “Tihid” whon sho soizea a lurd In tho 
rir 011(1 clings to It, This tanii is jiropfrly only applied to tho 
seizure of Itircp quany, taken at a height in the air. 

AZocAi.— Tho conical piece of wood, of tlio form of an inverted 
flowerpot, used for hawks to sit uiJOii { fur e peregrine it 
should bo about 10 to 12inchoa high, 5 to fl iu diameter at top, 
and 8 to 9 In diameter at boao. 

j5rat7.— -A thong of soft laathtir used to secure, whan desirable, the 
-i^ing of a hawk. It has a slit to admit the pinion joint, and the 
ends arc tied together, 

Tho wooden frame on which hawks, when uumorous, are 
carried to the field. 

Ca/igef . — ^Xhe xieraon -who carries the cadjgo. 

Calling Luring a hawk (hco Lure) ffom the hand of an aasUt* 
ant at a distance for training or exercise is called, “ calling off. 
Carq/.^A hawk is said to “{‘avry ” when she flies away with the 
qinuTy on tlie apptoaeh of tho falconer. 

Citsf.— Two liawks which may bo -used for flying toother ere csJlw, 
a “cost.” 
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'Jastinrj . — Tke obloug or egg-sliaped Tjall, consisting of feathers, 
bones, &c., which ail hawks (and insectivorons birds) throw- up 
after the nutritious part of their food has been digested, 

%?•<?. — Tlio naked wax-like skin above the beak. 

Ukeck . — A hawk is said to fly at “ check” when she flies at a bird 
other than the intended object of pursuit, — ^for instance, if a 
hawk slipped at a heron goes off at a rook, she flies at check, 
CliUching . — Taking the quarry in the feet as the shoi't-winged hawks 
do. Falcons occasionally “clutch.” 

Gom& to. — A hawk is said to “ come to ” when she begins to get 
tamo 










IniplonrontH used in Falconry. 

1. Hood i 2. Bmdc of hood, Nhowlng hrmios a, a, ti, h‘, hy tlrawing the hrflc.es 
i, ft, the hood, now oium, 1 h closed ; !i. Ituftev hood; 4.Imi)hifi;-iuicdlo; 0, Jess: 
(i! i» the Himco for the hawk’H leg j tho poJiJt iiml slit a, a arc ht'ouglifc roiuid 
the l(5g, 1111(1 iiUHNeil tlH'oiigh silt h, lifter which the point c and silt c, luid also 
tho wliole I'euifliuInR loiiglh of ]e«H are imllert through ehts <»mul ft? c is the 
fillt to whleli tliQ upiiijr rhiR of swivel Is iittnched; 0, riii-wk’s leg with hell a, 
howit ft, jess Of 7. Jesses, swivel, mid leiish; 8, Portion of Hist wing-featlier of 
male peregihie fuleoii, " tlereol,’' half luittiriil size hi proem of irapiiig; a, tlio 
living liiiwU’s fouthov, ft, piece supplied from luiotlier tierco), with tho imping 
needle a imshecl Imlf its length into It uud ready to hopwsliod homo Into 
the living bird's feather. 


Gopincf. — Cutting the benk or talons of ahaAvk is called “coping.” 

[.h'ctWnbir/. "-Hawks arc aaid to “ crab ” when they scivio ono nnothor 
fighting. 

'Jramaa, — A long lino ov stniig, 

>ojj, to piU away , — A hawk is aaid to “put away her cron’’ Avhen 
the food passe.s out of the crop into tho stomach. 

Deck fcdhan.-^'Xh.Q two centre tall-fenthcrs. 

Eyas,~k l\mk which haa been brought up from the nest is an 
“eyas.” 

— Tho nest of a hawk. 

FaaL—^k hawk is said to “foot” well or to be a “good footor ” 
when sho is suece.ssM in killing. Many hawks are very fine 
flyers without being “good footers.” 

¥mmcc.—‘k disease in the mouth niul throat of hawks. 


'M in. —To go up to a luiwk whoa aha has killed her ijuariy is to 
“get in.” 

flack , — The state of partial liberty in which young hawks must 
always at first be Keiit—loose to fly about where they like, bat 
punctually fed early in the moming and again in the day, to 
keep them from seeking food for themselyes as long as pos- 
sible. 


tlaggard , — A wild-caught hawk in the adult plnina^. 

FJood, — ^The cap of leaflier used for the purpose of blindfolding the 
hawk. (See woodcut.) 

Ecodslvy . — A hawk is said to bo “ hoodsliy ” vyhen she is afraid of, 
or roisists, having her hood put on. 

hnping . — The process of mending broken featlrers is called 
“imjung.” (Hee 8 ill cut. ) 

Imping %cedh . — A piece of tough soft iron wire from about IJto 
24 inches long, rongh. filed so as to ba tliree-sided and taper-* 
ing from the middlo'to tho ends. (See i in out,) 


Inter inciccd. — ^Ahawk moulted in confinement is said to bo “ inter- 
mewed.” 

Jesses,- fiti’ips of light but very tough leather, some 6 to 8 inches 
long, wllich aliva 3 's remain on .a hawk’s legs — ono on each 
leg. (See cut, ) 

Zeask. — strong leathern thong, some 2^ or 3 feet long, with a 
knot or button at one end. (See T in cut. ) 

Aitrc.— The instrument used for calling long -winged hawks,— a dead 
pigeon, or an artificial lure made of leather and feathers or 
wings of birds, tied to a string. 

Man a hawk. — ^To tame a liawk and accustom her to strangers. 
Mmtle. — A hawk is said to “mantle ” when she stretches oat a leg 
and a -wing simultaneously, a common action of hawks when 
at ease ; ako when she spreads out her wings and feathers to 
hide any qnarry or food she may have seized from another 
hawk, or from man. In the last case it is a fault. 

Make hawk. — A hawk is called a “make hawk” when, as a 
thoroughly trained and .steady hawk, she is fluwn Avitli young 
ones to teach them their work. 

Mew. — A hawk is said to “ mew” when she moults. The place 
where a hawk was kept to moult was in olden times called 
her “mew.” Buildings where establishments of hawks were 
kept were called “mews ” — an appellation which in many 
cases they have retained to this day. 

Pannel. — The stomach of a hawk, corresponding w’ith the gizzard 
of a fowl, is called her pannel. In it the casting is fortned. 
Passage. — TIio line herons take over a tract of country on their way 
to and from the heroniy when procuring food in the breeding 
season Is c, ailed a “pa, ssage,” 

Passage hawks. — Are hawks captured when on their passage or mi- 
gration. This imssage takes place twice a year, in spring and 
autumn. 

Pell.— ’Tho dead body of any quarry the hawk has killed. 

Pitch. — The height to which a hawk, when waiting for game to be 
flushed, rises in the air is called her “pitch.” 

Plume . — A hawk is said to “ plume ” a bird when she pulls off tho 
feathers. 

Point , — A hawk “ makes her point ’’ when she rises in tho air in a 
peculiar manner over the spot where quany has saved itself 
from capoture by da.shing into a hedge, or has otherwise secreted 
itself. 

Pull through the hood. — A hawk is said to ]}ull through the hood 
when she eat.s with it on. 

Put in. — A bird is said to “put in” when it saves itself from the 
hawk by dashing into covert or other place of security. 
Quarry.— bird or beast flown at. 

Hake out. — A hawk is said to “ rake out” when she flies, while 
“waiting on” (see JFait on), too far and wide from her master, 
lied Hawks of the first year, in the young plumage, are 

called “ red hawks.” 

Hinging, — A bird is .said to “ring" when it rises sphally in tbe 
.air. 

Ry f ter hood.— k\x easy fitting hood, not, however, convenient for 
hooding and nnhoodiug — used only for hawks when first cap- 
tured (see 3 in cut). 

Seeling. — Closing the eyes by a fine thread drawn through the lid 
of each eye, the threads being then twisted together above tho 
head, — a practice long disused in England. 

Serving a hawk.— Driving out quarry which has taken refuge, or 
has “put in." 

Take the air.—k bird is said to “ take the air ” when it seeks to 
escape by trying to rise higher than the falcon. 

Tiercel. — -The male of various falcons, particularly of the peiegrinBi 
is called a “ tiercel;” the term is also apiflied to the male of the 
goshawk. 

Tnwmf/.— A hawk is said to “ truss” a bird when she catches it 
in the air, and comes to the ground with it in her talons * this 
term is not applied to large quarry. {See Bind.) 

Vbi'wls . — Small rungs, generally of silver, fastened to the end of the 
jesses— not much used now. 

Wait on. — k hawk is said to “ wait on” when she flies above her 
maater waiting till game is sprung. 

-Hawks are “ weathered” by being placed unliooded 
in the open nxi, This tern is applied to passage hawks which 
are.not sufficiently reclaimed to be left out by tbemseHes nn- 
hooded on blocks,— they are “ weathered ” by beingput out fot 
'an hour or two under the falconer’s eye. 

Yarak . — An Eastern term, generally applied to sliort-winged 
hawks, lyhen a hawk is keen, and in hunting condition, shd 
is said to be “in yai'ak.” 

The training of hawks affords much scope for judgment* 
experience, and skill on the part of the falconer* who musli 
carefully observe the temper and disposition as well as thd 
constitution of each bird j and various practices are 
Sorted to which cannot be here described. It is through 
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tlieappetitepriacipally thathawla, liiu most wild animals, 
are tamed; but to fit them for use m the field much j 
patience, gentleness, and care must be used, Slovenly 
taming necessitates starving, and low condition and weak- 
ness are the result. The aim of the faLconer must be 
to have his hawks always keen, and the appetite when 
they are brought into the field should be such as would in- 
duce the bird in a state of nature to put forth its full 
powers to obtain its food, with, as near as possible, a cor- 
responding condition as to fiesh. The following is an out- 
line of the proceas of training hawks, beginning with the 
management of a wild-caught peregrine falcon. Wlien first 
taken, a rafter hood should be put on her head, and she 
must be furnished with jesses, swivel, leash, and bell. A. 
thick glove or rather gauntlet must be worn ou the left 
hand (Eastern falconers always carry a hawk on the right), 
and she must be carried about as much as possible, late into 
the night, every day, being constantly stroked with a bird’s 
wing or feather, very lightly at first. At night she should 
be tied to a perch in a room with the window darkened, so 
that no light can enter in the moraing. The perch should 
be a padded pole placed across the room, about fonr and a 
half feet from the ground, with a canvas screen underneath 
She will easily be induced to feed in most cases by draw- 
ing a piece of beefsteak over her feet, hruahing her legs 
at the time with a wing, and now and then, as she snaps, 
shpping a morsel into her mouth. Oaxe must be taken to 
make a peculiar souud with the lips or tongue, or to use a 
low whistle as she is in the act of swallowing; she will very 
sooa learn to associate this sound with feediag, and it will 
be found that directly she hears it, she will gripe with her 
talons, and bend down to feel for food. "Wheu the falconer 
perceives thu and other signs of her “ coming to,” that she 
no longer starts at the voice or touch, and steps quietly up 
from the parch when the hand is placed under her feet, 
it will be time to change her rafter hood for tho ordinary 
hood. This latter should be very caref uUy chosen, — ^an easy 
fitting one, in which the braces draw closely and yet easily 
and without jerking. An old one previously worn is to he 
recommended. The hawk should be taken into a very 
dark room, — one absolutely dark is best,— -and tho change 
should be made if possible in total darkness. After this 
she must be brought to feed with her hood off ; at first she 
must ba fed every day m a darkened room, a gleam of light 
being admitted. The first day, the hawk having seized the 
food, and begun to pull at it freely, the hood must be 
gently slipped off, and after she has eaten a moderate quan- 
tity, it moat be replaced as slowly and gently as possible, 
and she should be allowed to finish her meal through the 
hood. Next day the hood may be twice removed, and so 
onj day by day the practice shonld be continued, and 
more light gradually admitted, until the hawk will feed 
freely in broad daylight, and snffer the hood to be taken off 
and replaced without opposition. Next she must be accus- 
tomed to see and feed in the presence of strangers and 
dogs, (Stc. A good plan is to carry her in the streets of a 
town at night, at first where the gaslight is not strong, and 
where persona passing by are few, uifiioodiiig and hooding 
her from time to time, bub not letting her get frightened. 
Up to ^ time she should be fed ou lean beefsteak with 
no castings, but as soon aa she is tolerably tame and sub- 
mits well to the hood, she must occasionally be fed with 
pigeons and other birds. This should be done not later than 
3 or 4 P.M., and when she is placed on her perch for tho 
night in the dark room, she must be unhooded and loft so, 
of coarse being carefully tied up. The falconer should 
enter the room about 7 or 8 a.m. next day, admitting as 
little light as possible, or using a candle. He should first 
observe if aho has thrown her casting , if so, he will at once 
take her bo the fist giving her a bito of food, and ro-hood 
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her If her casting is not thrown it is better for him to 
retire, leaving tho room quite dark, and como in again later. 
She must now be taught to know the voice, — the shout 
that is used to call her in the field, — and to jump to the fist 
for food, the voice being used every time she is fed. 
When she comes freely to the fist she must bo made ac- 
quainted with the lure Kneeling down with the hawk on 
hia fist, and gently uahooding her, the falconer casts out a 
lure, which may be either a dead pigeon or an artificial 
lure garmshed with beefsteak tied to a string, to a distance 
of a couple or three feet iii front of her When; she jumps 
down to it, she should bo suffered to eat a little on it — tho 
voice being used — the while receiving inorBcIa fiom tho 
falconer’s hand ; and before her meal is finished aho must 
be taken off to tlio hand, being mduced to forsake tho lure 
for the baud by a tempting piece of meat, Tbis troatniout 
wdlhelp to check her incliuation hereafter to carry hci 
quarry. This lesson is to bo continued till the falcon feeds 
very boldly ou the lure on tho ground, in the falcuiior’s 
presence — till she will suffer him to walk roinid her while 
she is feeding. All this time she wdl liavo been held by 
the leash only, but in the next stop a strong but light 
creance musb bo made fast to the leash, and an assiytaul 
holding the hawk should unhood hor, as tlie fulcouer, stand- 
ing at a distance of 5 to 10 yards, calls hor by shouting 
and casting out tho hire Qr^ually dayaftor day the dis- 
tance 18 increased, till the howk will come 30 yards oi so 
witWt hesitation ; then she may be trusted to iiy to the 
lure at liberty, and by degrees from any distance, say lOOO 
yards. This accomphslied, sbo should lemn to stoop at tho 
lure Instead of allowing the hawk to seize upon it uh she 
comes up, the falconer should snatch the lure away and lot 
her pass by, and immediately put it out that she moy 
readily seize it when she turns round to look for it. Tliis 
should be done at first only once, and thou progressively 
until she will stoop baclcwaids and forwards at thu lure iw 
often as desired. Next she should bo entered at her quarry. 
Should she be intended for rooks or heroiiH, two or three 
of these birds should be procured. Ono should bo given her 
from tho hand, thon one should bo rolooHod close to her, 
and a tliird at a considerable distance. ^ If she take these 
keenly, she may be flown at a wild bird.* Caro must, how- 
ever, bo taken to let her have every possible advnntngo in. 
her kivt flights,— -wind and weather, and tho position of tho 
quarry with regard to tho surrounding conntrj'-, must be 
considered. 

Young hawks, on being received by tho fulcotier before 
they can fly, must be put into a sheltered idacc, such as an 
outhouse or shod. The bosket or hamper should bo filled 
with straw. A hamper is best, with tho lid so placed as tu 
form a platform for tho young hawks to come out upon to 
feed. This should bo faateiiod to a beam or prop u few 
feet from the ground. Tho young hawks nmat bo most 
plenfetfiilly fed on the best fresh food obtainable — ^good beef- 
steak and fresh-killed birds; tho falconer when feeding 
them should use his voice as in luring. As they grow 
old enough they will come out, and poroh about tho root 
of their ^ed, by degrees extending their flights to neigh- 
bouring buildings or trees, never failing to como at feeding 
time to the place whore they are fed. Soon they will bo 
continually ou the wing, playing or fighting with one an- 
other, aud later the falconer will observe them chasing other 
birds, as pigeons and rooks, which may bo passing by, 
As soon os one fails to come for a meal, it must be at once 
caught with a bow net or a snare the first time It comes 
back, or it will be lost. It must bo borne in mind that 
tho longer hawks can bo loft at hack the better they are 
likely to bo for use in tho field, — those hawks being always 
the best which have preyed a few times for themselves 
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hawks when they begin to prey for themselves. When a 
hawk is so caught, she is said to be “taken up” fiomhack 
She will not require a rufter hood, but a good deal of the 
management described for the passage falcon will be 
necessary She must be carefully tamed and broken to 
the hood in the same manner, and so taught to know the 
lure ; but, as might be expected, very much less difficulty 
will be expel lenced As soon as the eyas knows the luie 
sufficiently well to come to it sharp and straight from a dis- 
tance, she must be taught to “ wait on.” This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open place, such as a 
down. It will bo found that she will circle round the 
falconer looking for the lure she has been accustomed to 
see, — perhaps mount a little in the air, and advantage must 
be taken of a favourable moment when the hawk is at a 
little height, her head being turned in towards the falconer, 
to let go a pigeon which she can easily catch. When the 
hawk has taken two or three pigeons in this way, and 
mounts immediately in expectation, in short, begins to 
wait on, she should see no more pigeons, but be tried at 
game as soon as possible. Young peregrines should be 
Sown at grouso first in prefoieuco to partridges, not only 
bocaiiBO the soasoii commences earlier, but because, grouse 
being tho heavier birds, they are not so much tempted to 
“carry” as with parti idgos. 

The trainiug of the great northern falcons, as well as 
that of tnoi’htis and hobbios, is conducted much on the 
above principles, but the jorfalcona will seldom wait on 
woll, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short-winged hawks is a simpler pro- 
cess. They must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, 
swivel, leash, and boll In these hawks a bell is some- 
times fastened to the tail. Sparrow-hawks can, however, 
scarcely carry a hell hig enough to bo of any service. Tho 
hood is seldom used fur short-winged hawks, — never iu the 
fiold. They must bo made as tamo as possible by carriage 
on the fist and tlie society of man, and taught to come to 
the fist freely when required —at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors. When the goshawk comes 
freely and without hesitation from short distances, she ought 
to be called from long distances from tho hand of an as- 
sistant, but nob oftenor than twice in each meal, until she 
will come at least 1000 yards, on each occasion being well 
rewarded with some food she lilces very much, as a fresh- 
kiUed bird, warm. When she does this freely, and endures 
the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., a few bagged rabbits 
should be given to her, and she will be ready to take the 
fiold. Some accustom the goshawk to the use of tho lure, 
for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fist in the field when she has taken stand in a tree after 
being baulked of her quarry, but it ought nob to be 
necessary to use it. 

Falcons or long-winged hawks are either “ fiown out of 
the hood,” unhooded and slipped when tho quarry is 
in sight, or they are made to “ wait on ” till gome is flushed. 
Herons and rooks are always taken by the former method. 
Passage hawlm are generally employed for flying at these 
birds, though we have known some good eyases quite 
equal to the work. For heron-hawking a well-stocked 
heronry is in the first place necessary. Next an open 
country which can bo nddeu over — over which herons 
are in the constant habit of passing to and from their her- 
onry on their fishing excursions, or making their “ pas- 
sage.” A heron, found at his feeding place at a brook or 
pond affords no sport whatever. If there be little water any 
peregrine falcon that will go straight at him will seize him 
soon after he rises. It is sometimes advisable to fly a young 
falcon at a heron so found, but it should nob be repeated. 
J£ there be much water the heron will neither show sport 
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is sighted winging his way at a height lu the air over an 
open tract of country free from water. Though he has 
no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight- 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very 
light body proportionately, and air-cella in his bones, and 
can rise with astonislung rapidity, more perpendicularly, 
or, in other words, m smaller rings, than the falcon can, with 
voiy little effort As soon as he sees the approach of the 
falcon, which he usually does almost directly she is cast off, 
he makes play for the upper regions Then the falcon 
commences to climb too to get above him, but in a very 
different style She makes very large circles or rings, 
travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
weight and power of fiymg, till she rises above the heron. 
Then she makes her attack by stooping with great force at 
the quarry, sometimes falling so far below it as the blow is 
evaded that she cannot spring up to the proper pitch for 
the next stoop, and has to make another ring to regain her 
lost command over the heron, which is ever rising, and 
so on, — the “ field ” meanwhile galloping down wind in the 
direction the flight is taking till she seizes the heron aloft, 
“ binds ” to him, and both come down together. Absurd 
stones have been told and pictures drawn of the heron re- 
ceiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well known to all practical falconers that the heron has no 
power or inclination to fight with a falcon in the air , so 
long as he is flying he seeks safety solely from his wings. 
Wlien on the ground, however, should the falcon be de- 
ficient in skill or strength, or have been mutilated by the 
coping of her beak and talons, as was sometimes formerly 
done in Holland with a view to saving the heron’s life, the 
heron may use his dogger-hke bill with dangerous effect, 
though it IS veiy rare for a falcon to be iqjured. It is 
never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any description. 
Short-winged hawks do not immediately kill their quarry 
as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where tlie life lies, 
and seldom shift then* hold once taken even to defend 
themselves, and they are therefore easily stabbed by a heron. 
Rooks ore flown in the some manner as herons, but the 
flight is generally inferior. Although rooks fly veiy well, 
they seek shelter in trees as soon as possible. 

For game-hawkiug eyases are generally used, though 
undoubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be pre- 
ferred. The best game hawks we have seen have been 
passage hawks, bub there are difficulties attending the 
use of them. It may perhaps be fairly said that it is 
easy to make all passage hawks “wait on” in grand 
style, but until they have got over a season or two 
they are very liable to be lost. Among the advan 
tages attending the use of eyases are the following — they 
are easier to obtain and to train and keep; they also 
moult far better and quicker than passage hawks, while if 
lost lu the field, they wiU often go home by themselves, or 
remain about the spot where they were liberated. Experi- 
ence, and, we must add, some good fortune also, are requisite 
to make eyases good for waitmg on for game. Slight mis- 
takes on the part of the falconer, false points from dogs, or 
bad luck iu serving, will cause a young hawk to acquire bad 
habits, such as sitting down on the ground, taking stand 
in a tree, raking out wide, skimming the ground, or lazily 
flying about at no height A good game hawk in proper 
flying order goes up at once to a good pitch m the air— 
the higher she flies the better — and foUows^h^er ^uaster 
from field to field, always ready for a stoop quarry 

is sprung. Hawks that have been hjrokea au4 

judiciously worked become woudf^^ fi^eVet, a;^ 
learn to regulate their flight te#, movements of. #eir 
master. Hyases were not, e^m by the old 

Qoners, and it is evidemyptei®^ writo thaji these 
hawkaJiave und:^f)oi| and man- 
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aged m the nineteentb. ceutury than lu the Middle Ages. 
It IS probable that the old falconers procured their passage 
and 'Wild'Canght hawta with such facility, having at the 
same time more scope for their use in days when quarry 
"waa more abundant and there was more waste land than we 
have now, that they did not find it necessary to trouble 
themselves ahont eyases. We here quote a few lines 
from one of the best of the old writers, which maybe taken 
as giving a fair acconnt of the estimation m which eyases 
were genemlly held, and from which it is evident that the 
old falconers did not understand flying hawks at hack. 
Simon Latham, wntingin 1633, says of eyaaea: — 

Tliey will be vena easily bronglt to famihantiQ with the man, 
not ui the honsB only, but also abroiui, hooded, ot ttnliooded ; nay, 
many of them will be more gentle and qniet when unliooded &an 
when hooded, for if a man doe but stm-e or apealce m their heivring, 
they Will one and bate as Ihotigli they did desire to aae the man 
Likewise some of them heme imhooded, when, they see the man 
will cowie and one, ahewing merely their exceeding fondness and 
fawning love towaids him. . . . 

. Tiieae land of hawks be all (for the most paai) taken out 
of the neat while rene pong, even in the doivne, from whence 
they are put into a cloaa house, whereas they be alwmes fed and 
ftuniharly brought up by the man, uutill they bee able to file, 
when as the amnmar approaching verie suddenly they are continued 
and trained up in the same, the weather being alwaies warm and 
temperate , thus they are still mured to formliantio with the man, 
not knowuiglfrona whence besides to fetch their rehef or sustenance, 
When the aummer is ended they bee commonly put up into a house 
again, or else kept in soma warm place, for they cannot endure the 
cold wind to blow upon them . . . But leaving to apeak of 
these kmd of scratching hawks that I never did love should yome 
too ueere my fingers, and. to return unto the fairo conditioned 
haggard faulcon . 

The author hare describes with accuracy the condition 
of unhackad eyases, which no modern falconer would 
trouble himself to keep. Many of our falconers m this 
century have had eyases which have killed grouse, 
ducks, and other quany in a style almost equalling that 
of pasaage hawks. Rooks also have been moat siie- 
cesafully flown, and some herons on passage have heon 
token by eyases. No sport is to be had at game without 
hawka that wait on well Moore, downs, open country 
where the hedges are low and weak, are best suited to 
game hawking. Pointers or setters may be used to find 
game, or the hawk may be let go on coming to the ground 
where game is known to lie, andsuflFered, if an experienced 
one, to “ wait on *' till game is flushed. However, the best 
plan with most hawks, young ones especially, is to use a 
dog, and to let the hawk go when the dog points, and to 
flush the hit*(h! as soon as the hawk is at her pitch. It is 
not by any means necessary that the hawk should be near 
the birds when they rise, provided she is at a good height, 
and that she is watching ; she wiU come at once with a 
rush out of the aic at great speed, and either cut one down 
With the stoop, or the bird will save itself by putting in, 
when every exertion must bo made, especially if the hawk 
be young and inexperienced, to “serve" her as soon as 
osaible by driving out the bird again while she waits over- 
ead. If this be successfully dono she is nearly certain to I 
kill it at the second flight. Perhaps falcons are best for I 
grouse and tiercels for partridges. 

Magpies afford much sport, Only tiercels should be 
used for hunting magpies. A field is necessary — at the 
very least 4 or 5 runners to beat the mt^ie out, and per- 
haps tho presence of a horseman is an advantage. Qt 
courae in open flight a magpie would be almost immediately 
caught by a tiercel peregrine, and there would be no spor^ 
but the magpie makos up for his want of power of wing 
by his canning and shiftiness ; and he is, moreover, never to 
be found except where ho has shelter under his lee for 
security from a passing peregrine. Once in a hedge or tree 
he is perfectly safe from the wild folcon, but the case is 
otherwise when the falconer approaches with his trained 
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iaercel, perhaps a cast of tiercels, waiting on in the oir, 
with some active runners in his field. Then driven from 
hedge to hedge, from one kmd of shelter to another, stooped 
at every instant when he shows himself ever so little away 
from cover by the watchful tiercels overhead, lua egg-stealing 
days are brought to an end by a fatal stroke — sometimes 
not before the field are pretty well exhausted with rimning 
and shouting. The magpie always manceuvres towards 
some thick wood, from which it is tho aim of the field to 
cut h im off. At first hawks must be flown in easy country, 
but when (hey understand their work well they will kill 
magpies in every enclosed country, — with a smart active 
field a niagpie may even be pushed through a small wood. 
Magpie hawking affords excellent exercise, not only for 
those who run to serve the hawks, but for the hawlffl also ; 
they get a great deal of flying, and learn to hunt in com- 
pany Witt men, — any number of people may be present. 
Blackbirds may be hunted with tiercels in the same way. 
Woodcocks afford capital sport whero the county is toler- 
ably open. It will generally be found that after a hawk hoe 
mode one stoop at a woodcock, the cock will at first try to 
escape by taking the air, and will show a very fino flight. 
When beaten in the air it wdl try to get back to covert 
again, but when once a hawk has outflown a woodcock, 
ho is pretty sure to kill it. Hawks seem to piirauo wood- 
cocks with great keenness ; something iu tho flight of the 
cook tempts- thsm to exertion. The laziest and most useless 
hawks — hawks that will scarcely follow a slow pigeon — will 
do their best at woodcock, and will very soon, if the sport 
IS continued, be improved in their style of flying, fcluipos 
may be killed by fiiut-cJass tiercels m fdvonmblo locnlitios. 
WUd ducks and teal are only to bo flown at when they can 
be found in small pools or brooks at a distance from much 
water, — where the fowl can bo suddenly flushed by men or 
dogs while tbo falcon is flying ot her pitch ovorhoiid. For 
ducks, falcons should bo used; tiercels will kill teal wtdl. 

Tho merlin is used for flying at larks, and there does 
not seem to be any other use to which this pretty little faleoii 
may fairly be put. It is very active, bul: far from being, 
08 some authors have stated, the swiftost of dll hawks. Its 
flight- la greatly inferior in spend and power to that of tho 
peregrine Perlmps its diminutive sixe, causing it to bo 

1 soon lost to view, and a limited acquaintance with the 
flight of tho wild poregrmo falcon, have led to tho mistake. 

The hobby is far swifter than tho merlin, but cannot bo 
said to be efficient in tho field ; it may be traiaod to w'oit 
on beautifully, and will Bomeimes take larks j it is very 
I much given to the fault of “ carrying.'* 

Tho three great northern falcons are not easy to procure 
! m proper condition for training. They are veiy difficult 
to break Co the hood and to manage in the field. They are 
flown, like the peregrine, at iorona and rooks, and in former 
days were used for kites and harea. Their stylo cf flight 
is magnificent; they are considerably swifter than the pere- 
grine, and are most deadly “footers/’ They seem, however, 
to lack somewhat of tie spirit and dash of the peregrine. 

For the short-winged hawks an open country is not re- 
quired; indeed they may bo flown in a wood, Uoshawks 
are flown at hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridgew, and wild- 
fowl. Only very strong fomalea are able to take hares j rab- 
bits are easy quarry for any female goshawk, and a little 
too strong for tiie male. A good female gusliawk may kill 
from 10 to 16 rabbits in a day, or more. For pheaseuts 
the male is to be preferred, certainly for partridges ; either 
sex will take ducks and teal, but the falconer must get closa 
to them before they are flushod, or tho goshawk 'I’rill stand 
a poor chance of killing. Rabbit hawking may bo pmetised 
by ferreting, and flying the hawk as the rabbits bolt, but 
care must be taken or tho hawk will HU tho ferret. Where 
rabbita sit out on grass or in turnip fields, s goshawk may 
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be used with, success, eveu in a wood when the holes are 
not too near. From various causes it is impossible, or nearly 
BO, to have goshawks m England in the perfection to which 
they are brought in the East. In India, for instance, there 
IS a far greater variety of quarry suited to them, and wild 
birds are much more approachable , moreover, there are 
advantages for trainmg which we do not possess in 
England. Unmolested, — and scarcely noticed except per- 
haps by others of his caUmg or tastes, — the Eastern fal- 
coner carries his hawk by day and night in the crowded 
bazaars, till the bird becomes perfectly indMerent to men, 
hoises, dogs, carnages, and, in short, becomes as tame as 
the domestic animals. 

The management of sparrow-hawks is much the same as 
that of goshawks, but they are far more delicate than the 
latter. They are flown in England at blackbirds, thrushes, 
and other small birds ; good ones will take partndges well 
tin the birds get too wild and strong with the advancing 
season. In the East large numbers of quails are taken with 
sparrow-hawks. 

It is of course important that hawks from which work 
in the field is expected should be kept in the highest health, 
and they must be carefully fed ; no bad or tainted meat 
must on any account be given to them, — at any rate to 
hawks of the species now used in England. Peregrmes and 
the great northern falcons are best kept on beefsteak, with 
a frequent change iu the shape of fresh-killed pigeons and 
othor birds. The smaller falcons, the merUn and the hobby, 
require a groat number of small birds to keep them in good 
health for any length of time. Goshawks should be fed like 
porogriuos, but rats and rabbits are very good as change of 
rood for them. The sparrow-hawk, like the small falcons, 
requires small hirda All hawks require costings frequently. 
It IS true that hawks will exist, and often appear to thrive, 
oil good food without castings, but the seeds of probable 
injury to their health are being sown the whole time they 
are so kept. If there is difficulty in procuring birds, and 
it IB more convenient to feed the hawks on beefsteak, they 
should frequently get the wings and heads and necks of 
game and poultry. In addition to the castings which 
they swallow, tearing these is good exercise for them, and 
biting the bones prevents the beaks from overgrowing. 
Most hawks, peregrines especially, require the bath. The 
end of a cask, sawn off to give a depth of about 6 inches, 
makes a veiy good bath. Peregrines which are used for 
waiting on require a bath at least twice a week. If this be 
neglected, they will not wait long before going off in search 
of water to bathe, however hungry they may be. 

The most agreeable and the best way, where practicable, 
of keeping hawks is to have them on blocks on the lawn. 
Each hawk’s block should stand iu a circular bed of sand 
— about 8 feet iu diameter j this will be found very con- 
venient for keeping them clean. Goshawks are generally 
placed on bow perches, which ought not to be more than 
8 or 9 inches high at the highest part of the arc, It will 
be several months before passage or wild-caught falcons 
can be kept out of doors; they must be fastened to a 
perch in a darkened room, hooded, but by degrees as they 
gd* %>roughly tome may be brought to sit on the lawn. 
In (especially in the south) peregrines, the 

northem«l|U|Mi^ and goshawks may be kept out of doors 
all day stiff a sheltered situation. In very wild 

boisterous wea®Ep|tein snow or sharp frost, it will be ad- 
visable to move shelter of a sh^ the floor of 

which should be laid a depth of 3 or 4 inches. 

Merlins and hobbies sire to be kept much out of 

doora An eastern aspectllB8^^fei9?e4'*-ftll birds en- 
joy the morning sun, and thwu. 

The more hawks confined to 
sons, dogs, horses, movihg 
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conrae only when there is no danger of their being fright- 
ened or molested, or of food being given to them by 
strangers. Those who have only seen wretched lU-fed 
hawks in cages as in zoological gardens or menageries, 
pinmg for exercise, with battered plumage, tom shoulders, 
and bleeding ceres, from dashing against their prison bars, 
and overgrown beaks from never getting bones to break, 
can have hbtle idea of the beautiful and stnking-looking 
birds to be seen plummg their feathers aud stretching their 
wings at their ease at their blocks on the falconer’s lawn, 
watching with their large bright keen eyes everything that 
moves in the sky, and everywhere else within the limits 
of their view. Contrary to the prevaihng notion, hawks 
show a good deal of attachment when they have been pro- 
perly handled. It is true that by hunger they are in a great 
measure tamed and controlled, and ihe same may be said 
of aU undomesticated and many domesticated ammaJs. 
And instmct prompts all wild creatures when away from 
man’s control to return to their former shyness, but hawks 
certainly retain their tameness for a long time, and their 
memory is remarkably retentive. Wild-caught hawks have 
been re-taken, either by their coming to the lure or upon 
quarry, from 2 to 7 days after they had been lost, and 
eyases after 3 weeks As one instance of retentive- 
ness of memory displayed by hawks we may mention the 
case of a wild-caught falcon which was re-captured after 
being at hberty more than 3 years, still bearing the jesses 
which were cut short close to the leg at the time she was 
released, in five days she was flymg at the lure again 
at liberty, and was found to retain the peculiar ways and 
habits she was observed to have in her former existence 
as a trained hawk. It is useless to bring a hawk into the 
field unless she has a keen appetite ; if she has not, she 
will neither hunt effectually nor follow her master. Even 
wild-caught falcons, however, may sometimes be seen so 
attached to their owner that, when sitting on their blocks 
on a lawn with food in their crops, they will on hia coming 
out of the house bate hard to get to him, till he either go 
up to them aud allow them to jump up to his hand or 
withdraw from their sight. Goshawks are also known to 
evince attachment to their owner. Another prevailing error 
regarding hawks is that they are supposed to be lazy birds, 
requiring the stimulus of hunger to stir them to action. 
The reverse is the truth ; they are birds of very active habits, 
and exceedingly restless, and the notion of their being lazy 
has been propagated by those who have seen little or no- 
thing of hawks in their wild state. The wild falcon requires 
an immense deal of exercise, and to be in wind, to exert 
the speed and power of flight necessary to capture her prey 
when hungry; and to this end instinct prompts her to 
spend hours daily on the wing, soaring and playing about in 
the air in all weathers, often chasing birds merely for play 
or exercise, Sometimes she takes a siesta when much 
gorged, but unless she fills her crop late in the evening she 
IS soon moving again — ^before half her crop is put over. 
Goshawks and sparrowhawks, too, habitually soar in the 
air at about 9 or 10 A.M., and remain aloft a considerable 
time, but these birds are not of such active habits as the 
falcons. The frequent bating of thoroughly tame hawks 
ftrom their blocks, even when not hungry or frightened, 
proves their restlessness and impatience of repose. So 
does the wretched condition of the caged falcon (before 
alluded to), while the really lazy buzzards and kites, which 
do not in a wild state depend on aotivi^ or power of wing 
for their sustenance, maintain tkejnseJyjNS^ in confinement, 
if ptoperiy fed, for yaara in gp^'dase and pluSaS^ 
3ii0h being habits ol fho ^ natn^ ^ 

endea^d^r.^t^Wthe hawks under hisuare 
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cas 3 a favoured few are sure to get aJl the work, and the 
others, possibly equally good if they had fair play, are 
spoiled for want o£ exercise^ 

The larger hawks may be kept m health and working 
order for seTOral years — 15 or 20 — barring accidents. The 
water has known peregnnee, ahaheens, and goshawks to 
reach ages between 16 and 20 years Goshawks, however, 
never fly well aftei 4 or 5 seasons, when they will no longer 
take difficult quarry; they may be used at rabbits as long 
as they live Sh^eens may be seen in the East at an 
advanced age, killing wild-fowl beautifully. The shaheeu 
is a falcon of the peregrme type, which does not travel, 
Ilka the peregrme, all over the world. It appears that the 
]erfalcon 3 also may be worked to a good age. Old Simon 
Latham tells us of these birds, — “I myself have known one 
of them an excellent Hearaor, and to continue her good- 
11 ease very near twentie yeerea, or full out that time ” 

It is hardly likely that falcoary will ever recover such a 
position as to be reckoned once more among the national 
sports of England. Yet m -these days of hreech-loading 
and battue shooting, when even a well-broken retriever is 
a rarity, from want of time to see him work or to give him 
fan play, there are still some sportsmen who are, to quote 
the words of the authors of our best modern book on fal- 
conry, iu the dedication of their work, “ those who love 
sport for Its own sake, and lu the pursuit of it are willing 
to tread lu the footsteps of their forefathers.” 

The work just quoted is Falconif in tlio Bntish Isles, by Sfdvin 
and Brodnck. A work to whidi ^ye are very largely indebted for 
information regoi-ding the post history of fidconry aud its practice 
in foiaiga countries is Scnlugers Trcuti ds Faiusmtnerui This 
nifl^ifioent book, m the words of a very able writer m the Qimterly 
Bstmrn for July 1876, “ la a worthy monument of the noblo art it 
(leacnbea ; tire extent and minuteiieaa of the learned author’s oaiti- 
quonau resources ai-e only equalled by his practical knowledge of 
me details of modem usage, and the result is euch na may bo ex- 
pected from sucli a combmahoii ” It contoinfl a very largo hat of 
woiks on falconry in languages of all the principal conntnes of the 
Old World. Other modem works are Praatical Faleoiip/, by the 
Rev. G. E. Freeman, an excellent little book, Fakonry, iis Olamvs, 
Ihstory, and Ftaetice, by Fraemnu and Salvin, Obsermtiona m 
Hawking, by Sir J, S. Sebright, Bart, j and a pamphlet entitled 
Holes on Hw Falamndm used in India tn Falconry, by Lioutcnant- 
Golonel Delmd Eadobffe Perhaps the most useful of the old 
works are 3Vw Bookc of Fauleonno or Hau^isig, by George Turber- 
ville, 167B, and The Faulcon’s Bure and Onre, by Simon Latham, 
1633 (S. D R.) 

EALEEIL, an anoiett and powerful city of Etruria, the 
capital of the Fahsci, who occupied the region between 
Soracte and Moute Cmuno. The affinity of the Faliaci 
with the Etrurians is both asserted and denied , in his- 
tone times Pttleni at least appears os a city of Etrurian 
sympathies, and it probably belonged to the Etrurian 
League. It supported the people of Veil against the 
Eomans, and used ita utmost effiorts to rouse the othinr 
Etrurians against the common foe. After the reduction, of 
Veu the Ealisoaus saw themselves exposed to the fury of 
the Eoman arms, and after a siege from Oamillus they were 
obliged to surrender their city. The episode of the traitor 
acboolmoster and the generosity of the Eoman commander 
need only be mentioned to be generally remembered. From 
this time Faleru continued sometimes at peace, sometimes 
at war with Eome, till on the conclusion of the first Punic 
war it rose in open rebellion ; after a short resistance it 
was taken and destroyed, and its inhahitants were forced to 
select a site for a new ciiy in a loss inaccessible and defen- 
sible position. The Ealerii thus founded was enrolled in 
the Horatian tribe, and under the triamvirs received a mili- 
fcary colony. The old city continued, probably from its re- 
jgious associations, to retam a small population, and this 
Ji all likelihood explains the fact that Strabo speaks of two 
nwns, one Palerii aud the other Paliscum. Ovid in his 
imores relates how ho ascended by a toilsomo path to the 
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templo of the Ealiacan Juno, a goddess, who, according to 
inscriptions, bore the title of Quuris (or ‘'of the spear”), and, 
if we may trust the tradition, had young girls immolated 
on her altar. In the Middle Ages the inhabitants of the 
Roman town, invited by the impregnable position of the 
earher site, returned and built the town now known as 
Civita Castellana, The rnins they left behind them are 
now occupied by the smallhamlet of Santa Maria di Fallen 
They consist mainly of the city walls, which stand from 35 
to 65 feet bgli, and are of excellent architecture aud 
strengthened by square towers. 'Within the ancient area 
are the remains of a convent in the Lombard stylo, and wo 
learn from a bull of Benedict IX. that the town continued 
a separate see from Caatellana till 1033. 

Excavations made at Santa Mnna di Fallen by ..^uigelo Jannoni 
Sebastiaiii arc reported in tho Annali dell’ Inst di Cor. Arch. d% 
Foma, 1860, and the BulMnno 1864 , see also Noel Ecsvorgcr’s 
L'ihrurie, 1862-64. 

FALERNUS AGER, the name of a district in the 
northern part of Campania, The term has sometimes a 
wide and sometimes a restricted signification, being uscil 
■with reference to the whole of the fertile plaiu^ between 
the MosBioan (now Mandragone) hills and tho river 'Vul- 
turaus, but more commonly as denoting that portion 
of the plain lying at the foot of the Massicaii hills 
between the rivers Vulturnua aud Savo, and celebrated for 
ita wines. In the time of Horace these were reputed to bo 
the best of all Italy, but in the time of Phiiy their reputation 
had began to decline, and they were supplanted in general 
estimation by those produced in tho adjoining Agcr 
StataiiuB. Before it passed into tho hands of tho RomanH, 
in 340 JJ.O., the whole district formed part uf the Capuau 
territory. In 2l7 b.o. it was desolated by the Carthngiuiun 
general Maharbal. 

PALIERO, Marino (1274-1355), doge of Venice, wow 
bom m 127 4, In 1346 he commandod the Venetian forcoM 
at tho siege of Zara, where, being attacked by Louis tlio 
Great of Hungary with a force of 80,000 men, ho totally 
defeated them, inflicting a loss of 8000, and compolUng him 
to abandon all further attempts to raise the siege, which 
was concluded shortly afterwards by the surrender of tho 
defenders at discretion. As commander of tho Venetian 
fleet he also gained several victorios aud captured Capo 
d’Istria, He was elected doge llfch Soptombor 1354. His 
roigu was short, and it had both a disastrous commence- 
ment md a tragio close. Very scon aftor his election the 
Venetian fleet was captured by the Genoese, and hardly 
had he concluded a four months’ truco with Genoa, when 
a very tritial incident occurred -which resulted in his arrest 
and execution. It would appear that, though an able 
general and prudent statesman, Fnliero possessed a temper 
BO choleric that when ho was provoked roaaon for a time 
almost forsook him. On the occasion of tho usual court 
feast on Shrove Thursday, a young nobleman. Jiamcd 
Michele Steno, perhaps excited by wine, took some liber- 
ties with one of the maids of honour, and the doge on 
that account caused him to he ignominiously expelled from 
the ball. Provoked at such a public affront Steno wont to 
the hall of audience and wrote on the doge’s chair the 
folio-wing words — Marini JF'aliffn dalla beUa mot/liej ttliH la 
gode ed sgli la maiitiene (Marino Ealiero, the husband uf tho 
beautiful wife ; others kiss her, ho keei)8 her). Tho author 
of the insult was soon discovered and arrested, but tho 
council sentencing him only to two months' imprisonmeiit, 
the doge resolved to have adequate revenge, and with this 
view formed a conspiracy to seize all the nobles and lead" 
ing citizens, and to make himself despot of Venioev Tho 
plot being, however, discovered a short time before the day 
fixed on, the doge and principal conspirators wore arrested^ 
and were oxocutod on tho 17th April 1355. 
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The reign of Faliero has formed the subject of tragedies by Lord 
Byron, by Delavigne, and by Albert Lindner ; and Hoffman has 
employed it to furnish materials for a romance It also forma 
the subj'ect of the libretto of one of Donizetti’s operas Byron 
has added to his tragedy a good many notes on the character of 
Faliero, and on the incidents of his reira, together with an Enghsh 
translation — made by F Cohen — of the old ChronviU of Marvno 
Falx&ro The oiroumatancea of Fahero’a plot are related m one of 
the letters of Petrarch, who was his contemporary and fnend. 

FALK, JoHA^JS■ Daniel (1768-1826), a German anthor 
and philanthropist, was born at Dantzic, 20th October 1768. 
Ills parents, who were in poor circumstances, gave him only 
a scanty education, and strongly opposed his desire to enter 
one of the learned professions j but notwithstanding their 
discouragement he managed not only to make himself 
acquainted with the best German writers but also to learn 
French and English. After attending for some time the 
gymnasium of Ins native town, he entered the university of 
Halle with the view of studying theology, but preferring, 
on second thoughts, a non-professional life, he gave up his 
theological studies and went to live at Weimar. There he 
published a volume of satires which procured him the 
notice and friendship of Wieland, and admission into the 
literary circles of the city. On the invasion of Germany 
by the French, Falk joined the army, and so distingmshed 
himself at the battle of Jena that the duke of Weimar 
created him a counsellor of legation. In 1813 he 
succeeded in establishing a society for friends in necessity, 
aud about the same time he founded an institute for the 
caro and education of neglected and orphan children, which 
in 1829 was changed into a free public school. The first 
literary efforts of Falk took the form chiefly of satirical 
poetry, and gave promise of greater future excellence 
than was ever completely fulfill^, for as his later pieces 
were directed more against individuals than the general 
vices and defects of society, they gradually degenerated 
in quality. In 1804 he published a comedy entitled 
Amphi^yon, which met with some success, and a tragedy 
entitled Prometlmts, which, although in many places 
deficient in rhythm and melody, and in form more philo- 
sophical than dramatic, yet contains many fine thoughts 
expressed in language truly poetical. From 1797 to 1803 
he published a l^d of satirical almanac entitled 2'asclien- 
huch fiir Freunde des JScherzes und der Satire In this 
publication he wrote a description of the hospitals of Berlin 
under the satirical title of VenJcioilrdigkeiten der Berliner 
CluxritS axif das Jdhr 1797, which led to the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into their management, and finally 
to their reform. In 1806 Falk founded a critical journal 
under the title of Blysium und Tariarxcs. He also contri- 
buted largely to contemporary journals. He enjoyed the 
acquaiutance and intimate friendship of Goethe, and his 
account of their intercourse was published after the death 
of both under the title S^oethe aus n&herm persbrUichen 
TJmgange dargestellt, Leipsic, 1832. Falk died 14th 
February 1826, 

See JoTumnes Falks FhiTmermgsUSiter aus xmd Tage- 

hilchem, gm/mmelt von dessen Tochier Bosalis Falk, Weiinar, 1868. 

FALKE, Johann FannKtoH Gottlieb (1823-1876), a 
German historian, was born at Batzeburg, 2(Hh April 1823. 
He enter^ the university of Erlangen in 1843, and soon 
thereafter to devote his attention to the history of 
the German and literature. In 1648 he went in 
the capacity of tutdr tp Mnnich, where he remained five 
years, and diligently availed himself )of the use of the 
Government hbrary fot ^,p|ijpose of prosecuting his his- 
torical studies. In 1866 appoiUited secretary of the 

Gorman museum at Huremberg,^ in 1869 keeper of the 
manuscripts. With the aid of the manuscript collections 
in the museum he now turned his attention chiefly to politi- 
oalluetory, and, along with his brother Jacob, who w still 
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(1878) living, aud Johann Miiller, established au historical 
journal under the name of Zeiisclmft fur deutsche Cultur- 
geschtthie (4 vols., 1855-69). To this journal he contri- 
buted a history of German taxation and commerce. On 
the latter subject he published separately GesclmUe des 
deutschen Handels (2 vols., Leipsic, 1859), and Die Hansa 
als deutsche See-und Handelsmacht (Berlin, 1862). In 1862 
he was appointed secretary of the state archives at Dresden, 
and a little later keeper. He there began the study of 
Saxon history, still devoting his attention chiefly to the 
history of commerce and economy In 1868 he published, 
at Leipsic, Die GeschicMe des Kurfursten August von 
Sachsen in voLhswirthschaftlichet' Bedehung, and in 1869 
GeschicMe des deutschen Zollwesens. He died at Dresden, 
1st March 1876. 

FALKIRK, a municipal and parliamentary burgh aud 
market-town of Scotland, in the county of Stirling, 26i^ 
miles W. by N. from Edinburgh by rail, is situated on a 
declivity which overlooks the expanse of fertile country 
called the Carse of Falkirk The town consists of one wide 
street, with a number of narrow streets and lanes branching 
off from or running parallel to it. The houses are generally 
lofty and well built The parish church, erected in 1811, 
has a fine steeple 1.30 feet high. There are also places of 
worship for the Free Church, United Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, aud Roman Cathohcs Continuous linos of 
houses connect Falkirk with the villages of Qrahamston 
and Bainsford, and extend thence to Carron, which lies 
about two miles N. of the town, and is celebrated for its 
iron-works. Though Falkirk is not itself a manufacturing 
town, yet in the neighbourhood there are extensive worlm 
of various kinds. In addition to the Carron iron-works 
there is the Falkirk foundry at Bainsford, and several large 
collieries, distilleries, flour-mills, &c. The three trysts or 
cattle fairs held at Falkirk annually, on the 2d Tuesday 
and Wednesday of August, the 2d Monday and Tuesday 
of September, and the 2d Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day of October, are the largest in Scotland, — the last being 
the largest of the three. Population of parliamentary 
burgh iu 1871, 9647 ; of burgh and suburbs, 11,312. 

Falkirk is a town of considerable antiquity, and appears to have 
been a place of some note in the early pail: of the llth. century. 
Its on^nal name was Eglishbreokk, which signifies the “ speckled 
church,” in allusion, it is supposed, to the colour of the stones, and 
translated by Buchanan mrium sacelhm. In the vuUot between 
Falkirk and the Carron a battle was fought on tlie 22d July 1298, 
between the Scotch under Wallace and the English under Edward 
I., in which the former were defeated, aud two of their chieftains, 
Sir John Graham and Sir John Stewart, skin Tlieir graves are 
still pointed out in the churchyard : that of Grelmm has a monu- 
ment with au inscription which has been several times renewed. 
On a moor a little to tiie S.W. of the town a battle was fought 
on 17th January 1746, between the royal forces and those of the 
Pretender, in which the rebels were viotonous. On this occasion 
fell Sir Robert Monro of Foulis, and his brother Dr Monro, whose 
monument is to be seen on the churchyard In the viciuity traces 
of Idle Roman wall are still visible. Falku'k was made a burgh of 
barony in 1600, and in 1646 a burgh of regality. In I7l6, by the 
forfeiture of the earl of Linlxthgow, its supenority was vested m 
the crown, but it did not beoome'a municipal burgh till the passing 
of the Reform Act of 18S2, when it also obtained the pnvilege, m 
coujunction with Airdrie, Lanark, Hamilton, and Linlithgow, of 
returning a member to parliament 

FALKLAND, a royal burgh of Seotlaud) county of Fife, 
is situated at the FT. foot of the East Lomond Bill, 22 
miles N.hT.W. of Edinburgh. It consists of a single street 
with some cross lanes, the houses being in many cases 
thatched and of an antique and primitive^ appearance. 
The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in weaving aud flax- 
spinning. Falkland is not^ for its jf^lpalace, originally 
a stronghold of the Maodufife, earfet^ Fife, hut forfeited to 
rile crown in 1424. Thu greatly enlarge^ 

improved rbv Jamea ; B^H^ J M %there in 1642, 
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fiae park and the abunJaiice of deer. Tlie east side of tke i 
"building was accidentally burnt in tlia reign of Charles IL, 
and the park was rained during the time of Cromwell, 
when the fine oaks were cut down in order to build a fort 
at Perth. In one of the dungeons David, duke of Rothesay, 
eldest son of Robert III,, was starved to death by the 
duke of Albany (the king’s brother) and the earl of 
Douglas in 1402. In 1715 the famous Rob Eoy gar- 
risoned the palace, and laid the burgh and vicinity nnder 
contribntion. The palace till recently was allowed to fall 
into decay, but what remained of it has been renovated, and 
is now occupied as a dwelling house. The western front 
has two round towers, similar to those at Holyrood,^ and 
the southward range of buildings is ornamented with niches 
and statues, which impart to it a close resemblance to the 
Perpendicular style of the semi-ecolesiasbical architecture of 
Invland. Falkland was constituted a royal burgh by 
James 11, in 1458, and its charter was renewed by James 
TI. in 1505. Population of the burgh, 1 144 ; of the burgh 
and suburbs, 1283. 

FALKLAND, Viscount. See Cahy, Lucius. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (French, IMmincs; Spanish, 
a group of islands in the South Atlantic, bcloiig- 
ing to Britain, and lying about 250 miles E. of the nearest 
point in the mainland of South America, between the 
parallels of 51° and 52° 45’ S. and the meridians of 57° 
20' and 61° 46' W. The islands are about 200 in number, 
but only two are of considerable size j the largest of these. 
East Falkland, is 95 miles in extreme length, with an 

average width of 40 miles, and the smaller, West Falkland, 

is 80 miles long, and about 25 miles wide. The area of 
East Falkland is about 3000 square miles, and that of West 
Falkland 2000. Most of the others are mere islets, tho 
largest 16 miles long by 8 miles wide. Tho two principal 
islands are separated by Falkland Sound, ft narrow strait 
from 18 to 3|- miles hi width, running nearly due north 
and south (magnetic). The coast-line of both islands is 
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deeply andonLod, and many of tho hays and inlets fonn 
secure and well-protected harbours. East Fftlldaud is 
almost bisected by two deep fiords, Choisoul and 33 ronton 
Sounds, which leave the northern and Hoathorn portions 
connected only by an isthmus a mile and a half wide. 
The northern portion is hilly, aud is crossed by a rugged 
range, the Wickham Heights, running east and west, 
and rising in somo places to a height of nearly 2000 
feet. The remainder of the island cousi.sts chiefly of low 
undulating ground, a mixfciiro of paBtiiro and morass, with 
many shallow freshwater tarns, and small streams tanning 
in all the valleys. Tho general apponrance of tho country 
ia tamo and unintoroatiug, not unlike one of the outer 
Hobriclos. Tho general colouring is dark brownish-green, 
relieved along tho atriiro of tho hills by voiua of white 
quartzite denuded by tlio wearing away of softer rocka^on 
both sides, and loft projecting on tho mountain slopes like 
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dilapidated stone dykes. Two fine Inlets, Berkeley , Sound 
and Port William, run far into the land at the noitli- 
eastern extremity of the island. Port Louis, until lately 
the seat of governinent, is at the head of Berkeley Sound, 
but the anchorage there having been found rather too ox- 
posed, about the year 1844 a town was laid out, and the 
necessary public buildings were erected on Stanley Hai'bour, 
an admirably sheltered recess within Port William. 
Above Stanley Harbour the land elopes up for a- hundred 
feet or so to a low ridge, beyond which what is called tharo 
ths “ camp” (campd) extends nearly level for many niilos. 
The little town of Stanley is built along tho shore of tho 
harbour and stretches a short way up the slope; it has a 
population of 600 or 700 inhabitants. The houses are 
mostly square, whitewashed, and grey-slated, much like 
those of one of the newer small towns in the "West High- 
lands of Scotland. The Government house puts one lu 
mind of a Shetland or Orkney manse, stono-bnilt, slated, 
and grey, without tlio least shelter. Tho Government 
barrack, occupied by an officer and a company of marines, 
is a rather imposing structure in tho midcllo of tho 
and there is a neat little Episcopal church. Many of tho 
houses belonging to the agents of the Falkland Tslaiuls 
Company, and to the representatives of several private 
firms, have very pretty greenhouses attached to ilium, the 
gay groups of fuchsias aud polargoniumR of all tho best 
home varieties coutra.sting pleasantly with tho barrciincHH 
without. 

In 1845 Mr S. lal’ono, a wealthy cattle ami hide mor- 
chant on tho river Plato, obtained from Govonnneiit ii grant 
of tho soulhGi'ti portion of tho island, a pmiiii.sala 
600,000 acres in extent, and posHossioii of nil the wild 
cattle on tho island for a period of six years, for a payment 
of .4110,000 down, and .£20,000 in ten yeav«froin,Tuuuaiy 1, 
1852. In 1851 Mr Xafonc’s intorc.sfc in Lafonon, a.s Iho 
peninsula has since boon called, was piivehased for ,T30,()0() 
by a company chartered in Loudon for tho puipose of turn- 
ing the islands to more account. 

The hoadq.aartovH of tho Falkland Island Company are 
now at {Stanley, whore their colouiahmuiagwrosidcH, wliilo 
their grazing aud boiling-down opomtions aro carried out in 
different parts of tho islaiuls. Tho dcvolopmonfc of tho 
' undertaking has nocossifcatod tho csiablishniout ef storcH 
and workshops at Stanley, and now shipH ouu tio ropnirud 
! and providetl in every way, much bettor and more ohciiply 
there than at any of the South Anioricau ports,— a imittcn' 
of much importance, seeing that agroator amount of injury 
is dona annually to shipping passing near Cape Horn by 
severe weather than in any other locality in the wurld. 
The avornge number of vo.s.so1.h entering Stiniloy Harbour in 
tho year ia about 50, with an aggregate tonnage of 20,000 
tons. Of this number about; one-fourth arrive in dlstrosH and 
are repaired at Stanley. Next to Stanley ^tho mosnm- 
portant place on East Falkland b Port Darwin on ChoiHeuI 
Sound, — ft station of tho Falkland Island (Joinptiny, a 
village ehielly of Scottish sboiihords with a little iron 
I church with sohoolhouso attached, and a Prosbytoriau 
clorgymau and a conipotcnb Rchoolinastor, West l^alk- 
land ia more hilly near tho east ialandj tho principal rantin" 

I tain mngo, tho Itornby Hills, runs north and south 2 )nraliol 
with Falkland Sound. Mount Maria, at tlio back of Port 
Howard, is 2270 feet high. In 1807 tlicroworo no settlers 
on tho west island, and Government i.s‘.motI a proclamation 
offering leaaos of grazing stations on very moderate terms, 
In 1868 all the available knd wa.s occupiod, producing an 
annual revenue of about .£1350. Somo good houaes have 
lately been built at Fort Stephens, Mr Doan’s station on 
West Falkland. 

Tho Falkland Mauds were first seen by Davis in tho 
your 1593, aud Sir Bichard Hawkins sailed along their 
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north shore in 1594. In 1598 Sebald de Wert, a Dutch- I 
iTi nTi, visited them, and called them the Sebald Islands, a 
name which they still bear on some of the Dutch maps. I 
Captain Strong sailed through between the two principal 
islands in 1690, and called the passage Falkland Sound, and 
from this the group afterwards took its English name. In 
1763 the islands were taken possession of by the French, 
who established a colony at Port Louis on Berkeley Sound, 
they were, however, expelled by the Spaniards in 1767 or 
1768. In 1761 Commodore Byron took possession on the 
part of England on the ground of prior discovery, and his 
doing so was nearly the cause of a war between England and 
Spain, both countries havmg armed fleets to contest the 
barren sovereignty. In 1771, however, Spam yielded the 
islands to Great Britain by convention. As they had not 
been actually colonized by England, the republic of Buenos 
Ayres claimed the group in 1820, and formed a settlement 
at Port Louis which promised to be fairly successful, but 
owing to some misunderstanding with the Americans it was 
destroyed by the latter in 1831. After all these vicissitudes 
the British flag was once more hoisted at Port Louis in 
1833, and since that time the Falkland Islands have been 
a regular British colony under a governor, and the seat of 
a colomal bishopric. The population of the Falkland 
Islands is at present about 1250, by far the greater number 
being English and Scottish, with a few Buenos-Ayrean 
Gauchos. The number of children on the school-roll in 
1876 was 127. The exports now consist almost entirely 
of wool and tallow, with a few hides. The reanng of 
cattle is rapidly giving place to sheep-farming, which is 
found to pay better. There are now upwards of 200,000 
sheep on the islands, and they yield heavy fleeces of wool 
of fine quality. In 1876 the value of exports amounted to 
£37,121, of which wool sales account for £20,463 A 
process adopted a few years ago by the Falkland Island 
Company of boiling down the carcases of sheep for tallow 
IS likely to prove successful, and to add another valuable 
export. The trade in sealskins, which was at one time of 
great value, is now almost at an end, and there is also a 
great falling off in the export of oil, the whales and seals 
which were at one time very numerous, particularly about 
West Falkland, having almost entirely left the coasts. 

The Falkland Islands correspond very nearly in latitude 
in the southern hemisphere with Middlesex in the northern, 
but the conditions of climate are singularly different. The 
temperature is very equable, the average of the two mid- 
summer months being about 47“ Fahr , and that of the two 
midwinter months 37° Fahr. The sky is almost constantly 
overcast, and rain falls, mostly in a drizzle and in frequent 
showers, on about 250 days in the year. The rainfall is 
not great, only about 20 inches, but the mean humidity for 
the year is 80, saturation being 100. Owing to the absence 
of sunshine and summer heat, and the constant fog and rain, 
wheat will not ripen, barley and oats can scarcely be said 
to do so, and the common English vegetables wUl not pro- 
duce seed in the gardens. Still the inhabitants seem to get 
accustomed to their moist, chilly stirroundlngs, and the 
colony is remarkably healthy. 

Ths Falkland Islands form essentially a part of Patagonia, 
with Which they are connected by an elevated submarine 
plateau, and their flora is much the same as that of Antarctic 
South America. The trees which form dense forest and 
scrub in southern Patagonia knd m Fuegia are absent, and 
one of the largest plants on the islands is a gigantic woolly 
ragweed (Senedo eandicam) which attains in some places a 
height of three to four feet. A half-shrubby veronica ( F, 
decuisaia) is found locally on the west island. The greater 
part of the '^camp” is formed of peat, which in some places 
is of great age and depth, and at the bottom of the bed very 
dense and bitumhious. The peat Is different in its charscl^ 


from that of the north of Europe : cellular plants enter but 
little into its composition, and it is formed almost entirely 
of the roots and stems of Empetrum ruhrum, a variety of the 
common crowberry of the Scottish hills with red hemes, 
called by the Falklanders the “ diddle-dee ” berry , of 
Myrtua nummularia, a little creeping myrtle whose leaves 
are used by the shepherds as a substitute for tea; of 
Galtha appmdi<yidata, a dwarf species of marsh-mangold; 
and of some sedges and sedge-hke plants, such as Astelia 
‘pumUay Gaimardia australis, and BostJeoma grandijiora. 
There is an intention of establishing a work in Stanley for 
converting the peat into patent compressed fuel 

Two vegetable productions of the Falklands, the “ balsam 
bog” and the “tussock grass,” have been objects of curi- 
osity and interest ever since the first accounts of the islands 
reached us. In many places the low grounds look at a httle 
distance as if they were scattered over with large grey 
boulders, three or four to six or eight feet across. To 
heighten the illusion many of these blocks are covered with 
hchens, and bands of grass grow m soil collected in crevices, 
just as they would in httle rifts m rocks. These houlder- 
like masses are smgle plants of Bolax glebaria, an umbelli- 
ferous plant. The lumps of balsam-bog are quite hard and 
nearly smooth, and only when looked at closely are they 
seen to be covered with small hexagonal markings like the 
calices of a weathered piece of coral. These are the circlets 
of leaves and the leaf-buds terminating a multitude of stems 
which have gone on growing with extreme slowness and 
branching dichotomously for an unknown length of time, 
possibly for centuries, ever since the plant started as a single 
shoot from a seed. The growth is so slow, and the condensa- 
tion from constant branching jb so great, that the block 
becomes as hard as the boulder which it so much resembles, 
and it is difiicult to cut a sliaving from the surface with a 
sharp knife. Under the unfrequent condition of a warm 
day with the sun shining, a pleasant aromatic odour may 
be perceived where the plants abound, and a pale yellow 
astringent gum exudes from the surface, which is used by 
the shepherds as a vulnerary. The “ tussock Dactyhs 
ooespitosa, is a wonderful and most valuable natural produc- 
tion, which, owmg to the introduction of stock into the 
islands, wiB probably ere long become extinct. It is a 
reed-like grass, which grows in dense tufts from six to ten 
feet high from stool-like root-crowns. The leaves and 
stems are most excellent fodder, and are extremely attract- 
ive to cattle, but the lower parts of the steins and the 
crowns of the roots have a sweet nutty flavour which 
makes them irresistible, and cattle and pigs, and all 
creatures herbivorous and omnivorous, crop the tussocks to 
the ground, when the rain getting into the crowns rots the 
roots. The work of extermination has proceeded rapidly, 
and now the tussock grass is confined to patches in a 
narrow border round the shore and to some of the outlying 
islands. The land fauna of the Falklands is very scanty. 
A large wolf-like fox, which seems to be indigenous, was 
common some years ago, but is now nearly exterminated. 
Some herds of cattle and horses run wild; but these were 
of com*se introduced, as were also the wild hogs, the nume- 
rous rabbits, and the much less numerous hares. Land- 
birds are few in number, and are mostly strays from 
Fuegia. Sea-birds are very abundant, and, probably from 
the islands having been comparatively lately people^ they 
are singularly tame. Several species of wild geese, some 
of them very good eating, fly about in laig^flom, and are 
so fearless that the boys bring thSatf if^wfl at wiU by en- 
tangling their ydngs with a form ^ **b{)las” mada With 

a pair of the iiiutme-boiies , 

The Falklarid 
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crarapled and distorted, m th« low grounds clay slate and 
soft sandstone, and on the ndgea iiardened sandstone pass- 
ing into the conspicuous white quartzites. There do not 
66001 . to be any minerals of value, and the rocks are not 
such as to indicate any probability of their discovery. 
Galena is found in small quantity, and in some places it 
contains a large percentage of silver. The dark bituminous 
layers of clay slate, winch occur intercalated among the 
quartzites, have led, here as elsewhere, to the hope of com- 
ing upon a seam of coal, but it is entirely contrary to 
eapenence that coal of any value should be found in rooks 
of that age. 

Most of the valleys in the Falklands are occupied by pale 
glistening masses which at a little distance have very much 
the look of some of the smaller Swiss glaciers. Examined 
a little more closely these are found to be vast accumulor 
tioDs of blocks of quartzite, irregular in form, but having a 
tendency to a rude diamond shape, from two to eight or ten 
or twenty feet m length, and half as much in width, and of 
a thickness correspondiug with that of the quartzite ndgea 
on the hills above. The blocks are angular, like the frag- 
ments in a breccia, and rest irregularly one upon the other, 
supported in all positions by the angles and edges of those 
beneath. The whole mass looks as if it Were, and no 
dmbt it is, slowly sliding down the valley to the sea. 
These “ stone rivers” are looked upon with great wonder 
by the shifting population of the Fal Hands, and they are 
shown to viaitors with many strange speculations as to their 
mode of formation Their origin is not far to seek. Tho 
hard beds of quartzite are denuded by tlie disintegration 
of the softer layers. Their support being removed they 
break away in the direction of natural joints, and the 
fragments fall down the slope upon the vegetable soil. 
This soil is spongy, and, undergoing alternate contraction 
and espansion from being alternately comparatively dry 
and saturated with moisture, allows the heavy blocks to 
slip down by their own weight into the valley, where they 
become piled up, the valley stream afterwards removing the 
soil from among and over thorn. They certainly present a 
vQiy striking phenomenon 

Bee Pametz, Jowml histonqiio ^utio wuctgo faU« avx> iles Ma- 
Imvm en 1763 ct 1764, Berlm, 1767 ; S. Joluisou, m tM 

lata Tromaetioiis fcspeeiing FalkZa-nd^a Mawls, l77l ; T. Fiilkuer, 
DeseripHon ofPaiagonia and ike FdlMaTid Islands, 1774; B Poii- 
ivse, Aamnt qfike last Mn^tedUion io Fort Egmont in the Falkland 
Islands, 1716 , Odsarmiiofie on tJu forethU oeaa^ation of Malvinas 
by the Briiiah Gmrmmi vn 1883, Buenos Ayres, 1883 ; Reola- 
nausim del C?o&iemo de las jorovincm Unidas de la Plata mvlfa el 
de S. M. Bntaivm soire la smranta y pommn de las Idas Mal- 
vinas, London, 1841 ; Jiteroy, narrative eif ike mwqjiivf voyage 
of E M,S, Adventure amd Beagle, 1839; Darwin, Voyage of a 
Naturalist round the World, 1846 ; S. B Sullivan, Boserijition 
oftjte Falkland Islands, 1849 ; W Hiullielcl, BraaCl, the FnJM anil 
Islands, &o , 1864 ; W. Parker Snow, Im years’ cruise # the 
Tima del Fuogo, the Falklemd Islands, &c., 1867! Sir 
Thomson, Voyage of the Challenger, 1877. (0 "W. T.) 

FALLMERA.TEB., Jakob Phiupp (1791-1861), a 
German traveller and historical investigator, bast known 
for his opinions m regard to tho ethnology of the modern 
Greeks, was born, the son of a poor peasant, at Tscliotscli, 
near Erixen in Tyrol, lObh Docember 17S1, In IfiOO he 
absconded from the cathedral school at Erixen and repaired 
to Salzburg, where he studied theology, the Semitic 
languages, and history. At the university of Landshut, to 
which he next removed, he at first applied himself to j’uris- 
prudenca, but soon again devoted his exclusive attention to 
Uiatory and philology, Durmg the K apoleonic wars tho still 
youthful student forsook his books, joined the Bavarian in- 
fantry in 181 3, took part in a buttle near Hanou, and accoiu- 
pauied his regiment to France. Eeeeiving hia discharge in 
1 8 1 8, he vras successively engaged as teacher and professor in 
the gymnasium at Augsburg, aud in the pro-gymnasium and 
lyoeum at Landshut. The three years from 1 831 to 1834 ha 
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Spent in travel, along with the Eussian Count Ostermann 
Tolstoi, visiting Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Constantinople, Greece, and Naples On his return ho was 
elected in 1836 a member of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences, but ho soon after left the coimtiy again on 
account of political troubles, and spent the greater part of 
the next four years with Count Tolstoi at Genova Con- 
stantinople, Trapezunt, Athos, Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Greece were visited by him durmg 1840-41 ; and after some 
yearn’ residence in Munich he returned m 184:7 to the East, 
aud travelled through parts of Palestine, Syrio, and Asm 
Minor. The pohticH changes in. B&vaaa invited him homo 
in 1848, and he was appointed professor of history in tho 
Munich university, and made a member of tho national 
congress at Prankfort-on-the-Maine. He there joined tho 
loft or opposition party, and in the following year ho accom- 
panied the rump-parliamont to Stuttgart, a course of action 
which nnturally led to his expulsion from his professorate. 
Daring the winter of 1849-30 he was obliged to live in 
Switzerland to escape arrest, but tho amnesty of April 1830 
enabled him to return to Munich. Ho died April 26, 
1861 His contributions to the history of Greeco in tho 
Middle Ages are of great value ; and though his theory 
that the Greeks of the present day are almost pure 
I Slavonions, with hardly a drop of true Greek blood m their 
' veins, has not been accepted m goto by other investigators, 

I it has served to modify the opinions of even his greatest 
I opponents. A cnticisiu of his views will be found in Hopf’s 
Gescimhte Gnechenlands (reprinted from Ei'sch and Gruber’s 
Eivcycl.'), and in Finlay’s HUtory of Greece in ihn Middle 
Agos. 

Ilifl works nre — Gesehiclite dcs Eaiserthum Trayeaunt, Munirli, 
1837 , Gesddcliie der Halhvnsel Moren im MilMallcr, Blnttgart, 
1830-1836 , Uehar die FtMchimg der Ncuyneehen, SluttKiwt, 1836 ; 

“ OrigiuftlfrogniouW, Cliroiiikoii, u. n w., smt OcacliiobLi ties K. 
Trapozunts,” Munich, 1848, in Ahhandl, der, hid, Uhmr tier K, 
Baycrisch Akad, v Wissu; Frugnunte aw lieia Ortent, Stultgiivt, 
1845 ; Ncnbichrift ilber Oohjotha und das h'diijc (frah, Muim’li, 
1862, find J)ri8 Todte Mecr, 18r)8— both of whirh had appt'iiri'd in 
the Akhamllungen of tlio Acatlfliny ; Nns Allimwstsehe Mfnnrnt in 
OnechonlnnA, 111 parts, in the Abhaiidl, for 1800-1866 AfliT 
Ilia death there appoared at Lripsicin 1881, under the ediioi'ship 
of A. Thomas, three volumes of Gcsanmrlle Werkc, eiuitiiiuvug 
Nem Frag»ienie mis deni Orient, Kritisehe Versuehe-, iiiul Hhulien 
wui Ervniimmjen ans mcivani Lehm. A sketeh of hia lifo will 
also be found in L, Stouli, Ilerlwltaijc tri Tyrol, Munich, 1867. 

FALLOPIUS, or FAULorro, Oahbirllo (1623-1002), 
one of the greatest anatoniiata of his time, was a native of 
Modena. Ho studied medicine at Furrara» end, after a 
European tour, bccanie toachor of anatomy in that city. 
Ho thence removed to Pisa, end from Pisa, at tliu instuncu 
of Cosmo L, graud-duko of Tasceny, to Pndim, whnro, 
besides the chairs of anatomy and surgery and of botany, 
ho held the office of superinfcundonfc of tho new botanioal 
garden. He died October 9, 1662. Only one treatise by 
Fallopius appeared during his lifetime, namoly the Ohtttrvft'- 
tiones Irmtomicai, Yonice, 1601. His collectivo works, 
Opera gsmtina oniiiin, were publLshod at Yonice in 1684. 
For an account of the servicea which Fallopius reudorod to 
anatomical science, see Anatomy, vol. i. p, 809, 

FALL RIVER, a city of tho UnitGilStotes, Maasachusotts, 
is situated on Mount Hope Ray, tho north-oast arm of 
Nerragansot Ray, 46 miles 8. of Boston. The Fall river, 
which hero Joins the Taunton, has a doHcunt of 130 foot in 
leas than half e niilo, and its groat wator-powor was at an 
early period of much advantage for the dovelopmont of tha 
manufactures of the town, but most of tho mills are now 
driven by steam. Tho town is well built, and many of tho 
streets are finely adorned w'ith trees. The harbour on 
Taunton river is safe and easy of occe^, aud has depth of 
water sufficiout for the largeat ahi]^ Fall River has a 
largo coasting trade, and is engage in tha whale and other 
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fisheries. Ths total value of foreign and domestic imports 
for the year ending June 30, 1877, was $12,368, and of 
exports $4795. The principal industry is the manufacture 
of cotton goods, especially print cloths, but there are also 
woollen factories, bleaching works, foundries, a shipbuild- 
ing yard, and plying miUs. In the neighbourhood there 
are valuable granite quarries. Fall River is the terminus 
of the line of steamers in the route from New York to 
Boston. It was incorporated as a town in 1803, and re- 
ceived a city charter in 1854, and in 1862 Fall River, 
Newport county, with 3377 inhabitants, was added to it. 
The population in 1850 was 11,522, and in 1870 26,766. 

FALMOUTH, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England, county of Cornwall, on the 
south side of Falmouth Harbour, 16 miles N N.E. of Lizard 
Point, and 2 67 “miles W.S.W. of London The town con- 
sists chiefly of a long and narrow street extending along 
the shore The principal public buildings are the hall of 
the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, tlia mechanics institute, 
the town-hall, and the market-house In the early part of 
the 17th century Falmouth consisted only of a few fisher- 
men’s huts, but soon after this Sir John Killigrew, having 
obtained the permission of James I , constructed a new 
quay and laid the foundation of the present town. Its sub- 
sequent prosperity was a consequence of the excellence of 
its harbour, and its proximity to Land’s End. For about 
150 years it was the port from which the mail packets for 
the Mediterranean, Spain, the West Indies, and South 
America were despatched, and though these steamers now 
start from other ports it maintains steam communication 
with London, Liverpool, Dublin, Penzance, Plymouth, and 
Southampton. The haibour is one of the best refuges for 
shipping in England. Its entrance between St Anthony’s 
Head on the E. and Peudeunis Castle on the W is about 
a mile in width, and it thence stretches inland about five 
and a half miles. It has depth of water and excellent 
anchorage for the largest ships, and vessels of considerable 
burden can discharge their cargoes at the quay. In 1876 
the number that entered the port was 803, with a tonnage 
of 118,617 ; the number that cleared 384, tonnage 
26,622. The total value of imports was ^240,474, and of 
exports £5261. The exports include copper, tm, tin- 
plates, woollen goods, and fish Falmouth along with 
Penryn returns two members to parliament. The popular 
Lion of tlie mumcipal borough in 1871 was 6294. 

FALSE POINT, a land-locked liarbour in the Cuttack 
district of Orissa, situated m 20" 20' N. lat. and 86° 47' 
E long., and reported by the famine commissioners in 
1867 to be the beat harbour ou the coast of India from the 
Hdgh to Bombay. It derives its name from the circum- 
stance that vessels proceeding up the Bay of Bengal fre- 
quently mistook it for Point Papyrus, a degree further 
north. The anchorage is safe, roomy, and completely land- 
locked. The capabih ties of False Point as a harbour remained 
long unknown, and it was only in 1860 that the port was 
opened. It was rapidly developed, owing to the construc- 
tion of the Orissa canals. Two navigable channels lead in- 
land across the Mah4nacU delta, and connect the port with 
Cuttack city. The trade of False Point is chiefly with 
other Indian harboura, bub a large export trade in rice and 
oil-seeds has sprung up with Mauritius, the French colonies, 
and France. False Point is now a regular port of call for 
Auglo-Iudian coasting steamers. Its capabilities were first 
appreciated during the Orissa famine of 1866, when it 
afforded almost the only means by which supplies of rice j 
could be throwu into the province. Between 1863-64 and 
1874-76 the value of the export and import trade of I 
False Point has increased from £61,921 to £261,212, or 
upwards of five times, and the number of vessels visiting 
the port from 16 to 110. A hghthouse is situated-n little 
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to the south of the auchorag^, on the point which screens 
it from the southern monsoon, in 20° 19' 62" N. lat. and 
86* 46' 67" E. long. 

FALSTER, an island in the Baltic, belonging to Den- 
mark. It 18 richly wooded and well cultivated, and ia very 
fertile, especially in fruits. Area, 180 square nuTea; popu- 
lation (1870), 27,763 See Denmakk. 

FALUN, or Fahlun, a town of Sweden, capital of a laen 
of the same name, which, however, is also called Dalama or 
Dalecarha, is situated in a bare and rocky country near 
the W. shore of Lake Runn, 73 miles W. of Gefle. The 
town is built chiefly of timber, and the inhabitants are 
mostly engaged in mining and smelting. West of the 
town are the celebrated Falun copper mines, the oldest 
and most celebrated in Europe. They are known to nave 
been in existence 600 years ago, but probably their origm 
18 some centuries earlier. Since the 17th century their pro- 
duce has been gradually decreasing, and while in 1660 they 
produced nearly 3300 tons the total output in 1874 was 
only a little over 490 tona In the town are museums of 
mineralogy and geology, a school of practical mining, a 
model room, and a large scientific library. The fumes 
arising from the copper-smelting works destroy vegetation 
in the vicinity of the town, but so far from being m]nrious 
to human life, they seem often to have acted as a preventa- 
tive against cholera and other epidemic diseases. Connected 
with the copper works there are shot, sulphur, vitnol, and 
Indian red factories. The population of Falun in 1876 
was 6694. 

FAMAGOSTA. See Cypbus. 

FAMILY. Family is a word of which the etymology 
but partially illustrates the meaning. The Roman famhuy 
derived from the Oscan famd {servus), originally signified 
the servile property, the thralls, of a master. Next, the 
term denoted other domestic property, in things as well as 
in persons. Thus, iu the fifth of the laws of the Twelve 
Tables the rules are laid down • — si. intbstato. moeitxje. 
our. SUUS. HBKBS. NEC. SIT. ADGNATUS, PEOXIMUS. PAMILUM. 
HABETO, and bl agwatus, neo. esoit GEwriLia pamiliam. 
HANOITOE; that is, ]f a man die intestate, leaving no 
natural heir, who had been under his potestas, the nearest 
agnate, or relative tracing his connexion with the deceased 
exclusively through males, is to inherit the famUia^ or 
family fortune of every sort. Failing an agnate, a member 
of the ^ens of the dead man is to inhent. In a third sense, 
the Roman word f am? Ha was applied to all the persons who 
could prove themselvos to be descended from the same an- 
cestor, and thus the word almost corresponded to our own 
use of it in the widest meaning, as when we say that a 
I person is “of a good family” (Ulpian, Diff., 60, 16, 195, 
Jin.). Leaving for a while the Roman terms, to which it 
will be necessary to return, we may provisionally define 
“family,” in the modem sense, as the small community 
formed by the union of one man with one woman, and by 
the increase of children born to them. These in modem 
times, and in most European couutnes, constitute the 
household, and it has been almost universally supposed 
that little natural associations of this sort are the germ-cell 
of early society. The history with which, from childhood, 
we are best acquainted shows us the growth of the Jewish 
nation from the one household of Abraham, It is true 
that his patriarchal family differed from the modern family 
in one respect. It was polygamous, but, as female chastity 
was one of the conditions of the pat^archal famfiy, and as 
descent through males was therefore recognized as certain, 
the plurality of wives makes no real diffetenoe to the argu- 
ment. In the same way Hie eagf^ formal records 
Indian, Greek, and Roman 4b4^ show us the 
firmly establi^ed, audj fegarded 

primitiva of humaiu Thus, 
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til a first honaeliold (oikux Trpwnj) from tlie combination of 
man's possession of projierty — in the slave or in aomeBti- 
cated ammals — ^vritli mau’s relation to ■woman, ^ and ^ne 
quotes Hesiod • dlnov {ih/ Trpwrurra yuvaiKct re ^ovv t apoT^pa. 
(Pohtics, 1, 2, 5). The village, again, with him is a 
colony or offshoot of the household, and monarchical goyem- 
mant m states is derived fiom the monarchy of the eldest 
male member of the family. I^ow, though certain ancient 
terms, introduced by Aiistotle m the cUaptera to which we 
refer, might have led. him to imagine, as we shall see, a 
very different ongin of soeisty, his theory is, on the face of 
It, natural andplauaible, and it has been almost universally 
accepted. The beginning of society, it has been said a thou- 
sand times, 13 the family, a natural association of kindred by 
blood, composed of father, mother, and their descendants 
In thk family, the fathens absolute master of his wife, his 
children, and the goods of the little commanity , at his 
death, hia eldest son succeeds him , and iii couise of time 
this associahon of kindred, by natural increase and by 
adoption, develops into the clan, or y^os Aa 

generations multiply, the more distant relations split off 
into other clans, and these clans, which have not lost the 
sense of piimitive kinship, unite once moi’e into tribes The 
trib^ again, os civilization advances, acknowledge them- 
selves to be subjects of a king, in whose veins the blood of 
the original family runs purest, This, or something like 
this, is the common, theory of the growth of society. 

On the other side, tho following facts are to bo noticed • — 
(1) In many barbarous communitios tho family, in our 
sense of the word, does not exist. (2) Tho traditions of 
civilized races report a similar state cjf things in their early 
expanence. (3) The domestic institutions of savages, and 
traces of the same mauiiora among cultivated races, point 
to an ago when the family was not constituted in the 
modern •way. (4) The lorger tribal aasociatiouB of savages 
were clearly not developed out of the monogamous or 
patriarchal family. (5) The larger tribal associations of 
Greece, Rome, and India bear marks of haring been evolved 
out of tho tribed ossociatiou-s of savages. If those points 
can be proved, the family is not tho earliest, but ono of 
the latest conquests of civilization. Wo shall consider those 
points in order 

1, At whatever epoch civilized travellera have visited 
peoples of less cultivation, they have noted, with uncon- 
cealed surprise, not the family, but promiscuity and poly- 
andry. They have found men and women living together in 
what seemed unregulated commuuity, or they have found 
that the woman had several Imsbauclfl, and oftou that those 
husbands were brothers. They have alleged that the 
woman, not the man, was really head of Lhe household, that 
Idnahip was traced through the female lino, on account of 
tho certainty of that sort of genealogy, and con.sequently 
diat 0 man’s children belonged, not to his own family, but 
to that of the wife, in whose affoetione he had only a limited 
or transitory share. It may be presumod, with some con- 
fidence, that these customs, observed in lands and agoe 
widely apart, cannot have grown out of the monogomous 
or patnarcbal family as we know it. Tho limitless area in 
which such practices have been usud maybe gathered from 
0 few examples, Thus Herodotus says of the Agathyrsi, 
a Scythian people (iv. 104): They hove their women in 
common, that they may all be brothers of each other.” The 
Hasamones (iv, 172) have eimilor customs,* of the 
Massagetse (i. 21 C) it is said that oach innmea a wife, 
ravrjj^i 8^ ArArotwx xpemvrai, Aristotle alludes 'to similar 
promiscuity among tho Iiibyons (Pol, ii. 3, 9} ; they havo 
their woman in common, and distribute tho children by 
their hkonass to the men. Diodorus Siculufl reports tlio 
sumo manners among tho Troglodytes and tho Ichthyo* 
phsgi on the coast of tho Hod Sea. Tho Ausois by tihe 


Libyan lake Tritonis, though they seem to have set store 
on the chastity of unmarried women, are said by Herodotus 
to have hved like cattle, with no permanent cohabita- 
tion (iv. 180) These are examples of reported promis- 
cnifcy m ancient times Though the observers may havo 
overlooked, and probably did overlook, some regulations, 
yet It 18 plain that in the societies spoken of the mono- 
gamous or patriarchal family cannot have existed, and so 
cannot have been the germ of such wider tribal associations 
as were then established. Turning to modem savages, we 
find the custom of lending wives, as an act of fiiendliness 
and hospitality, very common. This may bo no more 
than mere profligacy, in a society where male kin is recog- 
nized; but the marnage custom of Thibet, which assigns to 
a woman several brothers as joint husbands, cannot bo thus 
explained This amazing practice is the mlo of hfo “ among 
thirty niilhons of respectable people” (Wilson, Abode oj 
Snow). As to the area over which some form of polyandry 
extends, tho reader may consult Mr M'Leiinau’s Primitive 
Marnage (Edinburgh, 18G6, p. 178, 183), where it is tmeod 
“to points half round the globe.” Cmsnr dosenbes something 
like it among the inhabitants of Britain (Do Bello Gullico, 
lib T. c, 14): “Ten or twelve men havo wivc.s in coinmon, 
and chiefly brothers shore with brothers, and father wnlh 
children ” According to a fragment of Polybuts, tho samo 
fraternal airangement ivasnot uuluiowu among tho Spartans 

Among the Hairs of Malabar, a womau^ has sovcnil 
husbands, but these are not brothers {^Asiatic llesearehcs, 
vol V, p. 18; Hamilton’s Acmmt of J^ast ludkn, vol. i. i>. 
308; Buchanan’s Jorniey, vol. ii. ix 411). Among tho 
Nail'S tho woman lives with her mothov or brittht!r.s, or in 
other cases has a house of her own, wlioro she roeoivos 
I her husbands. “ No Nair knows his father, and every man 
looks upon his sister’s children as his heirs” (Buchaimii, 

' ii. 412). Some other examples of very h)o.so roliitioiiH 
between tho sexes will be found in Mr Jiorburt Spciionr'H 
Principles of Sociology/) vol i chap. 5, fi. 3hil<, to bu brief, 
wo strike on instances aa soun us we look bohnv tliu sur- 
face of civilizatiou. Thus, in tho Mfwiuosaij Islumls, !Mr 
Melville (N'armiive of a P'onr AlontM Pmdemr, IHHl, p. 
212) describes polyandry, and asks, with sonic iin'fvcti’, 
“Whore else could such u praetico exist even for a singlo 
day?” Ho would havo found tho pmolioo among the 
Taonnotoiian Iroquois. “La polygamio qui ii’osfc paa 
poraiiso aux homincH, l’o.s6 pourtaut lui.x foinimw” (IjdHtiui, 
ifemrs des Sauwiges AnSricaibic, vol. i. p. fifin, ]72{>), ^ If 
we are to maintain, as it was usual to tloclnre, that “ it is 
dilBcnlt to say of what races of moii it is not allowuhlo to 
laydown that tho society in which they are uiutwl woe 
originally organized on tho patriarchal model, ” wo inuHt 
bolievo that some stmngo necessity, or somo mmistroiis jiro- 
fligacy destroyed the patriarchal model tinmiig the people 
•whoso manners wo havo boon studying. 

2. If we con trust tho traditions of Indo-Nurupcan and 
other polite peoples, they too onco lived in a stage wJiich can 
hardly bo diseornod from proraiBcuity, and they too ollottod 
many husbands to one wife. Beginning with tircoco, 
wo find tho legend iu Suidas (p. 3102), that tho wciuou 
of Attica abandoned thomsolvos to unchecked vice, and tlmt 
tho malo parentago of children could not bo ftwertained. 
According to the story of Varro (Augustino, Jh'CiiK Jki, 1, 
rviii. c. 9), it was Cocrops, tlio aorpent-king, who flwt in- 
stituted marriage, just as tho Australian imtivrs iTcditi tho 
lizard wilh the discovery. Tho Bimloos giro it to 
$vetaketu, before whoHe date “•women yrevo unconfiuodt 
and roamed at their ploosuro. .... This ancient custom 
is oven now the rule for creatures bom aa brutes .... * 
ond it is still practised mnong tho northern Kurus ” (Muir, 
ikmih'it Texts, part il p. 336). The Egyptians attri- 
buted tho origin of marriage to the rule of Hones j the 
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Chinese, to FohL As to polyandry, among Aryans of 
India, a famous passage m the MahahJiarata tells how the 
live brothers Pandava “ married the fair Draaupadi with 
eyes of lotus blue.” The whole legend of these princes is 
so malted with the stamp of polyandrons institutions that 
the very terminology of polyandry, the system of nomen- 
clature called “ classificatory,” is letamed. Grand-uncles, 
in this episode of the Mahabharata, as among the Red 
Indians, are called grandfathers, and uncles fathers. 

If, then, the Aiyan race was not originally organised 
like the polyandious Thibetans, the legends which declare 
these facts are at least singnlar examples of “ undesigned 
comcidence.” Before coming to that conclusion, it is 
now necessary to examine certain symbolic customs, certain 
laws of mhentauce and of piohibited degrees, and so to de- 
termine whether the looser relations of savages may not 
have been the material out of which the modern family was 
gradually fashioned This can scarcely be called a new, 
though it has never been a popular opinion. Mr Sldlar, 
professoi of law in the university of Glasgow, expressed it 
distinctly in his Origin of the Liatinction of Ranks^ p 47 
(4th edition, Edinburgh, 1S06). 

3. IE the practices which make kmdred through males 
difficult or impossible to recognize were ever universally 
prevalent, they will have left vestiges of their existence 
m the custom of tracing descent through females. Again, 
wheie that custom is met with, though marriage has become 
fixed, and where women are mistresses of the household 
and heads of the family, it is not easy to give any other 
explanation of these facts than this, that they are survivals 
from a time when the union of the sexes was vague and 
temporary. Where, then, do we meet with examples of 
kmdred traced through tho female lino ? Kindred through 
women is leoognized iii Australia (with exceptions among 
certain tribes), in the Marianne Islands, in Fiji, Tonga, 
and somo other isles of the Pacific, and in the Oarolina 
Islands. Among the Kars of the Golden Chersonese, tjio 
tribes are divided into Sgans, who recognize male descent, 
and Pwos, who reckon by the mother’s side. The natives 
of the province of Keang-se ''are celebrated among the 
natives of the other Chinese provinces for the mode or 
form used by them m address, which is Laon peaon,” paror 
phrastically translated (Morgan, System of Gonswn^uvmiy 
and Affinity of the Human ffaiady^ p. 452), ‘*Oh, yon old 
fellow, brother mine by somo of tho ramifications ol female 
relationship 1 ” To select some more modern instances 
from M Giraud Toulon’s collections {Origine de la Ramille, 
Geneva, 1874, p 15), the Singhalese, the Kau’s of Malabar, 
the Kocchs, an Indian tribe, and the Zaporoguo Cossacks, 
with tho red men of North America as a rule, and the 
Indians of British Guinea, to whom we may add many 
African tribes (Bowditch, Mission to Ashantee, p. 185, 
London, 1873; Munzinger, Aifwiton, 1864), 

count landred by the mother’s side. Another collection 
of examples will be found in Mr M'Lennan’s Primitive 
Mairriage. Strabo reports that among the Iberians Tyomen 
were heads of families (i. 214, 319; lii. 166), and. 
Oordier {Aneiemm cotUames de JBarSge) shows that among 
the Basques women inherited property to the exclusion of 
males as lata as the eighteenth century. The legislation 
of the Revointion changed all this, but a popular song still 
testifies to the annoyauGe of lea hSntiires, This ancient 
custom thus fulfils the proverb, *^Tout finifc par des ahau- 
Bons’’ (Giraud Teulon, Za cfm certains peaces de 
VAntiguite, Paris, 1867, p, 42). Among ancient peoples 
there are very many more e^hMs distinct vestiges of female 
kinship, Herodotus, it is tr*w> says of th® Lfyoiap# (i i78), 
^‘This custom they have to «id heiein ag^ee 

with no other men, in that they iti»aK 9 tiiemstives 1^ the 
mother’s side and not by the fatheri% oac: \ 


another who he is, he will recount hm maternal descent, 
and reckon up his mother’s maternal ancestors.” Now, so 
far from this mode of deducing descent being peculiar to 
the Lycians, it was in vogue among the Locrians (Polybius, 
12, V., and Excei'pta Hist. Grcec. Frag,, Rome, 1827, p. 
384). In the bilingual Etruscan inscriptions, according to 
M. Giraud Toulon {Ongine de la Famille, p. 21), to whom 
we owe many of these citations, “ the Etruscan text con- 
tains only the name of the mother of the dead, while the 
Latin text gives that of the father,” Certam Egyptian 
mortuary inscriptions give the name of the mother, while 
the accompanying Greek text gives that of the father. A 
stele found in the ruins of the temple at Napata by Mariette 
(Revue ArchAologique, May 1873) shows ns a monarch 
justifying hifl claim to the throne by enumerating the women 
of hifl maternal ancestry. Future historians wdl no doubt 
explam the apparent coexistence of two systems of kmdred 
in Egypt. MeanwhUe it is noteworthy that Herodotus (il 
36) declares that daughters were compelled by law to main- 
tain their parents, while sons were free to do as they 
pleased. This report boa beCn curiously confirmed by the 
legal documents of certain private Egyptian famihes, lately 
deciphered by M Revillout. We see the woman mistress 
of the houfiehold, and owner of the propeity. 

Many other ancient examples are published by the Baron 
d’Eckstein (Revue Archeologique, 1SS8), but M. d’Eckstein’s 
speculationfl about race need not be accepted. Millar (op. 
cit, p. 48) quotes some survivals of the custom of tracing 
pedigree and deriving condition tlirough women : If any 
one be born of a Campanian father, and a mother Pnteolan, 
he is a Campanian citizen, unless, hy some pafticmlar custom 
(pnvilegio ahquo), his maternal descent is to be reckoned." 
Among places where this local custom ruled, Delphi is 
mentioned. The great collections of the facts known about 
the ancient position of women as heads of the family is 
Bacliofen’s Has Mutterrecht, in which somewhat crude 
speculations about religion are iutrodnced. The most 
classical example of a tradition of gynoecocracy is that 
often-quoted tale of Varro’s preserved by St Augustine 
{De Civitaie Dei, lib. zviii. c 9). In the time of Cecrops, 
the serpent-king, a dispute arose between Pallas and 
Poseidon, which was settled by the votes of the Athenians. 
In thrae days women possessed the franchise, and a 
woman’s vote turned the scale in favour of PaUas. To 
appease Poseidon, the Athenian men resolved that women 
should no more be admitted to the assemblies, nor should 
cluldren take their names from the mother’s family. In 
this tradition survives a memory of tho Red Indian and 
Australian practice, which makes the child belong to the 
mother’s clan, and also a memory of the political rights, 
so to speak, which women enjoyed among the ancient 
Britons, among the Iroquois of Lafitau’s time, and which 
take the shape of a considerable share in the despotism 
of yAfrican racea It maybe said that if women have ever 
enjoyed these privileges it is odd that among the least 
cultivated peoples, such as the Australians, they are treated 
as slaves. The reply is — ^if the Australians were a people of 
barbaric wealth, like many African nations, and if the cer- 
tainty of succession to tiie “royal stool” and the royal 
treasures were a matter of the utmost moment to the state, 
it IS not improbable that the ancient custcm of female 
kinihip w,ould have given, among them too, di^fcy, import- 
aacs, and power to women. Thus we know from aavenal 
souFcss that 

from the nobility of the mstbes . 

Should always be ihe rifi^|te#ii^ssvsreignty 
among lbs® Gslts ha PrimQive 

Marnim, m. |6i^y^4igvN»nmiia> ika. 
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Naga (serpent) Hng, vdslied to have an heir. Instead of 
marrying, he found a partner for iis sister DjaratkaroiL 
The sister’s son succeeded. Compare Eow'ditch’s Asfiantee 
(p. 185), “Their ^extraordinary rule of succession excludes 
all children but those of a sister, and la founded on the 
argument that, if the wives of the brothers are faithless, 
the blood of the family is entirely lost in the ofEspring, but, 
should the daughters deceive their husbands, it is still pre- 
served." In leaving this part of the subject we may ask, 
from what considerations, except those indicated by 
Bowditch, could the rule of inbentance by the mother’s side 
have been derived 1 

4. It has been shown that the actual practices of many 
barbarous races make the existence of the patriarchal, and 
still more of the monogamous family impossible, and that 
the traditions of the raises called ALtyan, with many frag- 
ments of their customs, testify to a similar state of things 
in the past experiences of nations now organized on the 
basis of the family. We must now ask — (1) Of what nature 
are the wider tribal asBociations of savogea 1 (2) How did 
they come into existence 1 (3) Are there any vestiges of 
similar and similarly formed associations among peoples 
which now possess strict marriage and kinship through 
males? We find that the Australian black fellows and 
the red men of North America are grouped iu local tribes, 
which generally are named from the lands they occupy. 
Thus, the Onondaga are people of the hills, the Mohawks 
people of the flint, the Senecas people of the great hills, 
the Onoidas people of the granite, and so forth (Morgan, 
League of the Iroquois, 1861) In Australia the tribes 
take the names of districts, as Ballarat, Wandyalloch, and 
Moreton Bay. Within these local tribes there are smaller 
associations, variously called “ clans,” “ families," “ septs,” 
“tribes,” by travellers. They are, as a rule, governed 
on this principle in Australia: — “All the children taka 
after the clan of their mother, and no man can marry a 
woman of the same clan, although the parties be bom of 
patents in no way related, according to our ideas ” (Q-. S. 
Lang, Aboriginals of Australia, Melbourne, 1866, p. lOj 
OrapB Journals, Ssc., li, 227). These smaller associations 
which may nob intermarry aro named after somo animal, 
vegetable, or other natural object, A member of the 
Kangaroo associations may not shy or oat the kangaroo, 
which he holds in honour, and a Paddymelon must abstain 
from paddymelon. The obvious result of this scheme of 
prohibited marriage is to moke every local tribe contain 
much the same aasortment of snaallor cummunitiea Look- 
ing at North America, we find the local tribe of Senecas 
to be composed of sets of persons called by the name of 
Wolf, Bear, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk, 
and many of the same names prevail among Oayngas, 
Oneidaa, Mohawks, and the rest. Just as in Australia, no 
man may marry a woman of the same name, though she 
may have bean born hundreds of milos owoy, and may bo 
no sorb of relation in our sense of the word. As in 
Australia, the animal or plant from which each assodo- 
fcion takes its name is sacred; in Amenca it is colled the 
totem The oldest Iro<iuois totems soem, from many legond- 
ary and political proofs, to have been Wolf, Bear, and 
Turtle (Morgan, Ancmit Society, 1877, p. 70; see also 
McLennan, ForttvigMly Beview, 1869-1870). Turning to 
Africa (Bowditch’s Mission to AsJimtee, p, 181), we read 
of similar institutions. Livingston© reports similar facts 
among the Beohwaaa^ Kalkner among the Patcgonioiis, 
Brooke among the Sea Dyaks, end darciksso de la Yega 
among the lower races of Peru. 

The essential features of those associations and groups 
of kindred are, for our present purpose — (1) Their in- 
dubitable growth out oifmale Jkmsbip, and tho rulo which 
prohibits morriage between persons who aro of the same 


name, and own descent from the same pleat, animal, or 
thing; (2) their existence as stocks of different blood in 
the same local tribe, and (3) tbeir acknowledgment of kin- 
ship with, and of the duty to support in war, or to revenge, 
other members of the same name. (On this point, see 
Morgan, Ancmit Society, p. 78. Compare also Ancie^it 
Society, p, 175, as to the Lonchoux or Kutchin of tho 
Tukon Elver: “ A man does not marry into his own class; 
. . . the children belong to the grade of the mother; 

.... members of the same grade lu the different tribes 
do not war with each other.”) Por convenience of nomeii- 
clature, we shall call all such associations totmrldn. The 
word totem points to the peculiarity of supposed descent 
from some natural object which gives the name, and “km” 
is more convenient than “group” or “clan,” because tho 
same totem and the same name cover many scatteied 
groups 

5. The question now rises, Do we meet similar associa- 
tions among civilised peoples who now possess the family? 
Fiisfc wo find Mr Hart of Canton saying (Ancient Society, 
pp. 364, 366) : “In some parts of the country loi-go vdlages 
are to be met with, in each of which there exists but one 
family name; thus in one district will be found, say, three 
villages, each containing two or three thousand people, 
the one of the Horse, the second of the Sheep, and the 
third of the Ox family nama . . . Just as among the 
North Ajnerican Indians husband and wife are always of 
different families, — that is, of different surnaincs. Custom 
and law alike prohibit marriago on the part of people 
having the same family surname. Tho children are of llio 
father’s family, — that is, they take hia surnunio ’’ (Coin- 
pore Lfafrahve of Two Malbometa^i Travellers, Pinkerton, 
vol. vii.) The Arabian travellers had tho same law at 
home, prohibiting marriage between people of tho sanio 
family name. 

Looking at India wo find in the Institutes of Menu (lii. 
6) that a man of the twico-bora classes miiy not marry “ a 
woman descended from his paternal or matonial ancestorB 
within the sixth degree, nor [in words boliovod to bo a 
comment on tho original] ouo who is known by her 
family namo to bo of tho some primitive stock with hw 
father.” No one, that is to say, may marry within tho 
glwtra, j'uat ns no Eod Indian may marry within the liniitB 
fixed hy tho totem If tho ghotra was counted, or if tho 
Chinoao family name ran, on tho fcnialo side, Chinoflo and 
Brahmans would ho exactly in the position of Australian 
blacks, os far os prohibited degrees aro concerned. Mr 
Cunningham (Vigest of Hindu Low, Madras, 1877) siiy.B 
that tho old rnlo about the ghotiu is falling into diflueo, and 
that local custom in many jdacos permits it to bo tliH- 
obeyod. Now, just as observers iu India note this chtuigo 
of practico, so obaorvera among the Hod XiulInnH and 
Australians note another change of practice. Kindred 
omong tlieso peoxdeH is very gradually beginning tu bo 
reckoned by tho male line; children are being counted 
among some tribes in tho clan of tho father (Morgan, 

p. 86). 

Leaving India, mid turning to Qreoco and Home, wo find 
tho local tribe and, subordinate to tho tribe, two forma of 
asaociations colled tho yivo^ aud gens, which nro prominent 
in early history and gradually dio out. Thus, iu 

tho Twelve Tables, as wo havo seen, the inemborH of the 
gens succeed to tho property of an iutustato, yot in tho 
2d century Gains declares (imt, iii. 17) that all Qontilo 
law had fallen into dosuotude. Tho gens, then, was, as 
its very name implies, a fnnu of kindred, but old and 
hastening to decay. The incinberH of ft gens, according to 
Cicero, had a common name, were bom of free parents, 
and were those who capitc non mni dmimtii, FcBtua adifa 
that members of a gons are ex todem, genere oni. 
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It must be noticed that, though the members of a gens 
were of no recognizable kin to each other in one sense, yet 
they showed a certain solidarity — putting on mourmng 
when one of the kin was in disgrace (Livy, vi. 20), sharing 
common religious rights peculiar to themselves, and at one 
time having a right to mherit property. All these things 
point to consciousness of distant blood-relationship. Still 
one feature of the ghotra seems absent. It is hardly proved 
that there was a time when Eomans might not marry 
within the gens. Indications of the past eyistence of the 
rale are found in the fact that Eoman genealogies do not, 
as it IS said, show us examples of marriages between 
persons of the some gens. More to the point is Plutarch’s 
statement (Ilept amaij/ 'Pw/iaiKoii/), “ In times past it was 
unlawful for Eomans to marry women of their own kin 
(oTTycviSas) , .... nay, they did not wed ladies in any 
degree connected with them by blood, just as now they do 
not take sisters or aunts, and it was long before they 
ventured to take cousins to wife.” It seems then that, 
ju3t as in the case of the contemporary ghotra of the 
Hindus, an ancient and wide prohibition to marry in the 
gens was thrown off by the Eomans. Here it must be 
noted that the ghotra of the Hmdu law of inheritance is 
not identical with the ghotra in which marriage is pro- 
hibited by custom. It is rather a body composed of all the 
cognates within certain large limitations. 

In the example of the Greek we again find the 
common name a patronymic, generally thought to be 
derived from a hero. We find that all who bore the name 
shared certain religious rights, and before Solon’s date 
wore co-heirs to property, and took up the blood feud if 
one of the ykvo<s were slain. Yet the yewTjrou are often 
defined as iwt akin in blood, so entirely did the old sense 
of relationship dwindle, m Greece as in Eome. The lexico- 
graphers supposed that the yhrr\ were constituted by legis- 
lative enactment, rivi ^ovres Koimviav. (See Meier, 
Gentihus Att%as\ Philippi, Ber Areopag wid die JSplieten^ 
Berlin, 1874-, p. 68 ; Schoemann, GriechisoJie AUertkuvm', 
Berlin, 1861, vol i. p. 329, with Schoemann’s theory of 
the growth of the F. Haase, Die Athenmhe Stamm- 
verfasmng; also Grote’s History of Greece, liu 63.) How, 
hard as it is to ascertain the exact nature of the yA/os, 
and of its relation to the tnbe, it seems, on the whole, 
more analogous to the totem-kin than to the caste or joint 
iamily of the modern Hmdus. (See Sir Henry Maine, 
“South Slavonians and Eajpoots,” Nineteenth Century, 
December, 1877.) A common name, co-heirship, the duty 
of avenging a member, all point to the idea of kinship, 
As to exogamy, a Greek could certainly marry in his own 
ywoff, for the common name went by the father’s side, and 
a Greek might marry liis father’s though not his mother’s 
daughter. It has been argued that the prohibition to 
marry a uterine sister, though kinship in histone Greece 
went by the male line, indicates a past when the maternal 
tie was more strict, — when, in fact^ a man who married his 
uterine sister marned wUhin the yho<i, and a man who took 
his half-sister by the father’s side married outside thoyo^os. 
Here it ma^be observed that Aristotle (Fol, 1, 2, 6, 6) gives 
as very ancient synonyms of yevv^oc the terms o/myaXaKTes 
(nourished on the same milk), oyocrl-TTvoi (eating from the 
same vessel), ifioKwivot (warmed by the same fire). These 
terms speak of a time when motherhood or foster^e, when 
community of shelter, not blood kinship, wore the bonds 
that kept members of the same kin together. The words 
may be compared with Gaelic teadMoch and coednHie, 
“ Gaelic names for famfiy, signifying, the first, having a 
common residence, the second ihose who eat together” 
(M'Leiman, Brim, Mar., p. IM). - 

It has been usual, almost unitfilsa^ to the Grabk 

yo'os and Eomau gens by simply sayiik Kke 
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{Comparative Politics, Macmillan, 1873, p. Ill), “The 
family grew into the clan, the clan grew mto the tribe ” 
Mr Freeman says we can trace this process best “ among 
men of our own blood.” But when we examine the early 
a^ociations of the English (Kemble’s Saxons in England, 
vol. L p. 468), we find, just as m America, just as in 
Australia, groups of kindred of the same name, — ^take 
Billmg, by way of example, — scattered from north to south 
through all the local tribes. We have seen how this 
happens in America and Australia, we have seen that there 
the family, in Mr Freeman’s sense, does not grow into the 
clan. Did it do so in Attica and Italy, and, if so, how 
did a tribe, which was ex hypotheei but a swollen clan, 
contain so many stocks which claimed distinct ongin and 
distinct mythical ancestors ? How did these stocks come 
to be scattered through local tribes, not grouped in one? 
The growth of savage tribes is not a development of the 
family; tribes singularly like those of savages are found in 
early civilizations. Had the two kinds of landred different 
origins? 

There remains a point to notice. The thoroughly savage 
totem-kindreds revere the animal, plant, or other object 
from which they take their name and claim descent, and 
they use It as a badge. For Greek and Eoman survivals of 
this usage see Plutarch, Theseus, M'Lennan, “The wor- 
ship of plants and ammals,” in the Fortnighily Remenjo, 
1869, 1870, and the Antiquities of Heraldry, by W. S. 
Ellis, 1869. If the ordinary theory, that the tribe and 
clan are overgrown families, be rejected, the converse theory 
may be stated thus : — The totem-kindreds of savages grow 
up through exogamy and female kin. The change to male 
kinship (a change which is demonstrably taking place in 
America and Australia) produced something like the 
ChineBe circle of relationship. The substitution of the 
name of a fictitious ancestor for that of the sacred plant, 
animal, or natural object produced a circle of affinity like 
the Hmdu ghotra of customary religion.^ The decay of the 
prohibition to marry within the kin muted by the family 
name, like the growing laxity of rule in the ghotra, pro- 
duced something like the Greek ykvo<i and the Eoman gena 
Hotbing remained but joint reli^ous rites, a commonplace 
of burial, a common name, a vague feehng of connexion, 
traditions of the prohibition to marry within the gens, the 
duty of taking up the blood-feud, and vestiges of ttie joint- 
heirship In process of time the intenser affections of the 
family caused the old gentile ties to disappear, and gentile 
law became an empty memory. 

It has been shown that arrangements ruder than the 
modem family exist among contemporary savages, and have 
existed among ancient peoples. It has been shown that 
these rude institutions produce large associations of men, 
tribes and totem-kindred, among savages, and that, by a 
series of changes, every one of which is exemplified in 
experience, the Greek and Eoman gentes, the units of early 
political society, may have been developed out of barbarous 
groups. There are next certain customs to be examined, 
which tend, as far as they go, to show that civilized society 
passed through savage stages. The chief of these customs 
are the ceremony of capture and bridal etiquette. As to 
the ceremony of capture it is superfluous to say much, as 
the subject has been handled, with complete originality and 
copious illustrations, in MTennan’s Primitm Marriage. 
The classic example of the ceremony of capturO is thus stated 
by 0. O, Midler, {History and Antiquities if the Boric Face, 
English translation, Oxford, 1830, voL fi* p, 298) ; “ Two 
things were requisite as an introd^JoMoo and preparatkm to 

^ We have examplea in J5nla4a^^llie"declixiliig belief la etidnial 
ancesrtry (Callaway's and in 

we have frequent adoption Uf- 

heroje anoeators., 
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maTriage at Sparta: first, betrothing on the part of the 
father ; secondly, ihe seimre of the bride. The latter was 
clearly an ancient national custom.” Muller then describes 
the clandeatuie latercouise, which lasted for some tune, be- 
fore the man “brought his bride, and frequently her mother, 
into his house ” The mtercoui-se of bride and groom among 
the Iroquois of Lafitau’a time was likewise clandestine. For 
the practice lu Crete Muller quotes Strabo, x. 482, D. 
A similar custom prevailed in Rome (Apuleius^ J)e As. 
Aur. iv,; Festus, s. v. “ Eapi'"), and was supposed to be 
derived from the tune of the rape of the Sabines Mr 
McLennan finds the practice necessary to the constitution 
of the relations of husband and wife among the Calmucks, 
the Tunguzians, the Khonds, the Fdegiana, the Welsh, the 
Arabs, the Irish, and various other races. He explains its 
existence by the institutions of exogamy [ie, the rule 
prohibitmg marriage between people of the same blood), 
and by the prevalence of hostility between the tribes of 
rade times. Suppose the rule to exist that a man may not 
marry a woman, of his own community, and suppose that, 
hy an exhaustive division, all other communities without 
exception are hostile, he must steal a wife if he is to marry 
at all The fiction of capture, as men grow more polite, will 
endure as part of the marriage ceremony when the need of 
the reality is passed. It le to bo noticed that the theft of 
the woman is, in the fictitious capture, generally the woik 
of more than one man, as it well might be, if the early 
marridgaa were polyandrous If it be giunted that the pro- 
hibition to marry within the community is as early as it is 
widely prevalent, this explanation of the form of capture 
will seem sufficient. The oiigm of the oaily prohibition 
will bo discussed latei. Thus, on the ovidonco of a sport- 
ive feature m the marriage ceremony of civilized peoples, 
a trestige la levealed of customs conuected with a very early 
form of the family. 

A strange piece of barbarous etiquette may hiut that the 
kindred of the bride and groom wm onoo hostile groups. 
The daughter-in-law, among many races, is forbidden to 
speak to her father-in-law; the mother-m-kw must hide 
when she sees her sou-iu-law. The wives treat their hus- 
handa with what may be a survival of hostility, and never 
name them by their names. Examples are colloctod in Sir 
John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, pp. 11, 12. Tho 
practices are found among races ou the border of tho Polar 
fSeo, in the Eocky MountahiB, in Southern Africa, among 
the Catibs, Mongols, and Calmucks, in China, in Siberia, 
and in Australia. To these instances adduced by Sir John 
Lubbock W 0 may add Bulgaria (Dozon, C/tanis FopuZaires 
Mlffares), 

Herodotus says (i. 146) that tho wives of the early 
lonians woolld not call their husbands by their names nor 
sit at moat with them, and instructed their daughters to 
practise the same reserve. The reason assigned is that 
the women were originally Corians, whoso poronta tho 
lonians hdd slain. It may he allowed that this world-wido 
practice, too, testifies to a time when men married out of 
their own group, and nil groups wero hostile each to tho 
other. Perhaps the English local custom, which forbids 
the parents of bride and bridegroom to be present at the 
marriage ceremony, holds the same antiquity. 

We have now to note tho widespread existence of n 
system of nohionckture, which can hardly havo arisen in 
times when the monogamous family was the unit of society. 
Mr Lewis Morgan of Kow York was the discoverer of a 
custom very mipoffcant in its bearing on the history of 
society. In about two-thirds of tho globe persons in 
addressing a. kinsman do not discriminate between grades 
of relationship. All these grades are inorgccl in largo cato- 
gorios. Thus, in what Mr Morgan calk tho “Malayan 
sysfcom,” “all consangiiinoi, near or far, fall witliin one of 
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these relationships— grand-parent, parent, brother, sister, 
child, and grandchild ” No other blood-rolatioiiahips aio le- 
cogoized (Jnaent Soneiij, p 3S.5). This at once renimds us 
of the Platonic Republic. “ Wo devised means that iio one 
should ever be able to know his own child, but that all should 
imagme themselves to be of one family, and should regard 
as brothers and sisters those who wero withm a ceitnin 
limit of age ; and those who were of an eldci generation 
they were to regard as parents and grand-parents, and those 
who were of a younger generation as children and gland- 
children (Timeeus, 18, Jowett’s translation, first edition, 
vol, li., 1871). This system prevails lu the Polynesian 
groups, and in New Zealand. Next comes what Mr Morgan 
chooses to call the Turanian system. “ It was universal 
among tha North American aborigines,” whom Mr Morgan 
siyles Ganowaniuns, “ Traces of it liavo been found in 
parts of Africa” {Ancient Society, p. 386), and “it still 
prevails in South India among tho Hindus, who apeak tho 
Dravidian language,” and also m North India, among other 
Hindus. The system, as Mr Morgan says, “is simply 
stupendous.” It is not exactly the same among all his 
miscellaneous “ Turanians,” but, on tho whole, nssuiiies llio 
following shapes. Suppose tho speaker to bo a mule, ho will 
style his nephew and niece in. the male lino, Jiis brother’s 
children, “son” and “daughter,” and Lis gnuid-nophewH 
and grond-iiiecos lu the male lino, “ grandson ’* and “ grand- 
daughter.” Here tho Turanian and tho Malayan systonm 
agree But ohango tho sex ; lot tbo lu.nlc sjioaker addrosft 
his nephews and niocos in tho female lino, — tlio elrihlrcn of 
his sister, — he salutes thorn ns “iiophew ” and “nieco,” and 
they hail him ns “undo,” Now, in tho hbilay system, 
nephews and nieces on both sides, bmthor’s diildreii or 
sisters, are alike iiamod “ children ” of llio undo. If tho 
speaker bo a female, using tho Turannm stylo, tlioan turims 
iffe reversed. Hor sister's sons and daugiiCors aro saluted 
by her os “ son ” nud daughter,” her brother’s childieu she 
calls “nophew” end “iiioco.” Yet tlio diihlnm of tho 
I iiersous thus styled “nephew” au<l “ niecu ” nro not rccog 
mzed ill couvorsniion as “gi'mid-noplicw ” iiiul “gmiid* 
moco,” but as “ grandson ” and “ gnind-daughtor.” It is 
impossible hero to do mure than iudieafco these feMituri'S of 
tho dasaifioatory nomendaturo, from which tho oLher.i may 
' bo inferred. TJio roacler is reforrad for particultirK to Mr 
Morgan’s groat work, Sf/ft/eni.t of Oousatn/innity and Affinity 
of the llmmn Mace (Washington, 1871). 

The oxistouco of the clafisifioatory systmu is not au 
entirely novel discovery. Nicolaus Daiiiascomis, ono of tho 
inquirers into early society, who lived in the first century 
of our era, noticed this mode of address niiiong tho 
Qalactophngi. Liifitnu found it nmoiig tho In iquoia To Mr 
Morgan’s pcrcoiition of tho importance of tho facts, utitl to Ida 
onor^tic collection of reports, wo owe our knowledge of tho 
wide prevalence of the system. From iin oxuiniuntiiin of 
the dflgruoa of kindrad whioh secui to lio iudicutwl by tho 
“Malayan” and “Timiniau” modus of udthms, Mr Morgan 
has worked out a tlicory of tho evolution of tho modem 
family. A brief compariHon of this with other modem 
theories will elo.so our account of tho fiiniily. Tim main 
points of the theory arc shortly stated in Systems of Cb?i» 
mngmnity, drc., pp. *187, and in Aneimt A'/w-TVfy, 
p. 384. From tho latter work wo quote tho fidlowitig 
description of the five diirorent ami «i«*ce8Hiva forms of tho 
family ; — 

**1. The Cmimjiffuine Family//, ft wus ft.iuiili il uiiou tlu* jutw* 
iiuirriflge (if brotlu'V^ nml own nnd I'nll.ilt'rtd, in a gptmp. 

“II. 37ic Ihintdvnn Fimih/, It wth fuuiuhul upnii tlm intcr- 
inarrhtgu of acvcral Hitters, 4o\n miU I'ollaloml, with tMU'h othcis’ 
husbunus, in a group,- the .piiut husbamls not bring ncewjMO’Ily 
kiusiuwi of Often otlur ; iilso, on tho intermnn’luco of wweral 
brothers, owu nud cnllatoml, with caeh others' wives in n gp>Hp, — 
those wlvtej not being nei'O'isftt'lly of kin to eneh other, nit hough 
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often the case in toth instances (sic). In each cose the group of 
men were conjointly marned to tlie group of women 

“III The SyndifOsmian or Pairing Family It was founded upon 
maiTiage between single pairs, but without an exclusive cohabita- 
tion The marriage continued during the pleasure of the parties 

‘ ‘ IV The Patriarchal Family 1 1 was founded upon the marriage 
of one man with several wives, foUow'ed in general by the seclusion 
of the wives 

“ V The Monogamian Family It was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs with an exclusive cohabitation 

“ Three of these forms, namely, the first, second, and fifth, were 
radical, because they were sufhcently general and influential to 
create three distinct systems of consanguinity, aU of which still 
exist in living forms Conversely, these systems are sufficient 
of themselves to prove the antecedent existence of the forma of 
the family and of moi’nage with which they seveiully stand con- 
nected ” 

Mr Morgan makes tke systems of nomenclature proofs of 
the existence of the Consanguine and Pimaluan families. 
Unhappily, there is no other proof, and the same systems 
have been explained on a very different principle (M'Lennan, 
Studies 111 Ancient History, p. 372-407). Looking at facts, 
we find the Consanguine family nowhere, and cannot easily 
imagine how early groups abstained from infnnging on each 
other, and created a systematic marnage of brothers and 
Bisters. St Augustine, however {De Giv, Dei, xv. 16), and 
Archinus in his Thessalica {Odyssey, xi. 7, scholia B, Q) 
agree more or less with Mr Morgan. Next, how did the 
consanguine family change into the Punaluan ? Mr Morgan 
says (Ancient Society, pp. 424, 428) brothers ceased to 
marry their sisters, because “ the evils of it could not 
for ever escape human observation.” Thus the Punaluan 
family was hit upon, and “ created a distinct system of 
consanguinity” {Ancieid Sooiety, p. 384), the Turanian. 
Again, “ marriages in Punaluan groups explain the rela- 
tionships in the system.” But (p 386) Mr Morgan pro- 
vides himself with another explanation, “the Turanian 
system owes its origin to marriage m the group and to the 
gentile organization.” He calls exogamy “the gentile 
organization,” though, in point of fact, the only genfces we 
know, the Boman gentes, show scarcely a trace of exogamy. 
Again, “ the change of relationships which resulted from 
substituting Punaluan in the place of Consanguine marriage 
turns the Malayan into the Turanian system” (p. 442, 
see too p. 387). In the same page (442) Mr Morgan attri- 
butes the change to the “gentile organization,” and, still in 
the same page, uses both factors in his working out of the 
problem. Now, if the Punaluan marnage is a suffioient ex- 
planation, we do not need the “ gentile organization ” 
Both, in Mr Morgan’s opinion, were efforts of conscious 
moral reform. In Systems of Conaangninity (p. 490) the 
gentile organization (there called tribal), that is, exogamy, 
is said to have been “ designed to work out a reformation 
in the intermarriage of brothers and sisters.” But the 
Punaluan marriage had done that, otherwise it would not 
have produced (as Mr Morgan says it did) the change 
from the Malayan to the Turanian system, the difference in 
the two systems, os exemplified in Seneca and Tamil, being 
“ m the relationships which depended on the intermarriage 
or non-intermarriage of brothers and sisters” {Ancierd 
Society, p. 442). Yet the Punaluan family, though itself a 
reform in morals and in “breeding,” “did not furnish 
adequate motives to reform the Malay system,” which, as 
we have seen, it did reform (p. 388). The Punaluan 
family, it is sui^eoted, “ frequently involved own brothers 
and sisters ” (p. 427) ; had it not been so, there would have 
been no need of a frssh moral reformation, — “ the gentile 
organization.” Yet even in the Pimaluan family {Ancient 
Societys p 488) “brotlwsrs osased to marry their own 
sisters.” What, then, did the “gentile organjuzation ” do for 
meni As they had already ceased to marry their own 
sisters, and as, under the gentile oj^niisatioii, they were 
stih able to marry their hBlf-»stet^ ireloirmatory “in*- 
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genuity ” of the inventors of the organizations was at once 
superfluous and useless. It is impossible to understand the 
Piinahiau system Its existence is inferred from a system 
of nomenclatmo which it does (and does not) produce; it 
admits (and exclude,?) ouu brothers and sisters. Mr 
Morgan has intended, apparently, to represent the Puna- 
luan marriage as a long transition to the definite custom 
of exogamy, but it will be seen that his language is not 
very clear nor his positions assured He does not adduce 
sufficient proof that the Punaluan family ever existed as 
an institution, even in Hawaii, There is, if possible, 
a greater absence of historical testimony to the existence 
of the Consanguine family. It is difficult to believe 
that exogamy was a conscious moral and social reforma- 
tion, because, cx hypotliesi, the savages had no moral data, 
nothing to cause disgust at relations which seem revolt- 
ing to us. It IS as improbable that they discovered the 
supposed physical evils of breeding in and in. That dis- 
covery coidd only Lave boon made after a long experience, 
and m the Consanguine family that experience was impos- 
sible Thus, setting moral reform aside as inconceivable, 
we cannot understand how the Consanguine famihes ever 
broke up. Mr Morgan’s ingemous speculations os to a tran- 
sitional step towaids the gens (as he calls what we style 
the totem-kindred), supposed to be found in the “ classes ” 
and marriage laws of the Kamilaroi, are vitiated by the 
weakness and contradictory nature of the evidence, (see 
Pntehard, vol. ii. p 492 j Lang’s Queensland, Appendix ; 
Proceedings of American Academy of Aits, <fec., vol. viu. 
412, Nature, October 29, 1874). Purther, though Mr 
Morgan calls the Australian “ gentile organization” “ in- 
cipient,” he admits {Ancient Society, p. 374) that the Nar- 
nnyeri have totem groups, in which “ the children are of 
the clan of the father.” Par from being “ incipient,” the 
gens of the Narnnyeii is on the footing of the ghotm of 
Hindu custom. Lastly, though Mr Morgan frequently 
declares that the Polynesians have not the gens (for he 
thinks them not sufficiently advanced), Mr Gill has shown 
that unmistakable traces of the totem survive in Poly- 
nesian mythology. 

There is the less necessity to believe, with Mr Morgan, 
in the Punaluan and Consanguine families, because the 
evidence on which ho relies, the evidence of the olassi- 
ficfttory system, bos been explained on a different theory 
by Mr M'Lennan {Studies xn Ancient History, loc, cit), 
whose mode of conceiving the evolution of family 
is, briefly stated, this. Primitive man was, as geology 
reveals him, gregarious. We have no sort of evidence as 
to his truly primitive manners, for all existing savages have 
had many ages of experience and, as it were, of education. 
It can hardly be supposed, however, that the earheat men 
had instinct against marnage with near kin. Their 
earliest associations would be based on the sentiment of 
kindred, not yet brought into explicit consciousness, and on 
community of residence. They would be named by the 
name of their group. The blood relation of the mother to 
the tihald would be the first they perceived. As time went 
on they could reason out other rdationships through women, 
but male kinship would remain, though not unknown 
as a fact, unrecognized in custom, becmiae, if harmony 
was to exist within the group, it could only be seour^ 
“through indifferenoe and promiscuity,” whioh made 
certainty of male parenti^e impossible. Now let it be sup- 
posed, as a vast body of evidence leads us to Suppbse, thi^ 
female children were slaughtered as hmicfms Aniades. The 
result would be a scarcity of wcmeji..v?i'tbin the group. To 
secure wives men would be obJ^fs4te Jitoal them from other 
gremps, which wote, m This is almost 

state of things kuiOwn. to (Cotton’s 

X^^)> “wheri^ conditioti ii 
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looked upoa with aucli contempt that they kill all the 
native females and buy wives from their neighbours ” Ifow, 
itx each group, by the system of capture, are members of 
alien groups, namely, the women and their children, who, 
ag we have seen, are recognized os connexions of the 
mothers, not the fathers. Let these practices be formed 
into customary law, refuse a naan permission to marry a 
woman of his own stock-name (marked by the totem), and 
you have exogamy, or what Mr Morgan calls “the gentile 
organization.” Within the groups are several families of 
the earliest type, the female and her ofEspnng. Next, 
conceive of the sets of mother’s sons, as feeling a stronger 
bond of union between themselves and the other members 
of the group, and as hving with their mother. They cannot 
marry their sisters (who are of the same name and totem 
as themselves), but they regard their sisters’ children as 
their heirs. To their own putative children, they can only 
make presents tnier vivos^ and the sisters are wedded each 
to a set of men in the manner of the Naira 'But, as pro- 
perty was amassed, the brothers would prefer to keep their 
property in the hands of fcheir putative children, and “ there 
would be a disposition in favour of a system of marriage | 
whidi would allow of tbe property passmg to the brother’s 
own children ” (Prim. Mar , 242), This form of marriage 
would be the one pravailmg in Thibet. The elder brother, 
the first to marry, would have some of the attributes of the 
paterfamilias Thus the idea of fatherhood attained some- 
thing like matunty. Chiefs, moreover, would secure one or 
more wives to themselves, and them example imitated would 
produce monandry. The old state of things would leave its 
trace in the levirate, the duty of “ raising up seed to a 
brother,” Even before these changes, the custom of 
marrying out of the group would have introduced so many 
strangers of various names and totems, that the members of 
a local tribe could lutormarry with one onother and yet 
not violate the law of exogamy, Sudi a local tribe, flushed 
with success in. war, might refuse to marry beyond its 
limits, and become, so to say, a caste divided into ghotros, 
Let ti^ caste feign itself to be descended from a common 
ancestor (a process of which Sir John Lubbock gives many 
examples), and yon have a caste believed to be of common 
blood, yet refusing to marry outside the blood, — that is, an 
endogatnous tribe. Within this tribe (as it wein by a reac- 
tion from the old kinship through females) grows kinship 
through males only, the agnatic system of Eome. The 
wife and children are the husband's property; agnates 
only can be a man’s heirs and, failing these, gentiles, 
— £.&, members of tbe kin still denoted by biie common 
name. 

Many criticisms have been made, especially by Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr Herbert Spencer (Origin oj Civiliiaiioni 
third edition ; Principles ofSociolcgy, vol. i.), on the scheme 
here too briefly sketched. Sir John Lubbock holds that 
exogamy springs from marriage by capture (by which alone 
a member of a group could get a wife to hunself), rather 
than marriage by capture from exogamy. Mr Spencer 
advocates the action of various “ couspiring causes," 

“ the stealing of a wife might become the required proof 
of fi:trLesa to have one” (op. cit, pp. 662, 663), The 
origin of exogamy lies so far behind us in the post that it 
may remain for ever obscure. It is probable that every 
variety of uniou of the sexes has existed, while it sooms 
possible that a few have been passed through, as necessary 
stages, by all advancing races, In this notice wo have said 
little of the custom by which a man is a member of 
several clubs of men, each with one wife iu common. 

No hard and fast theory is hkely to be acooptod as more 
than provisional in the present state of knowledge, when 
sciouco has only for a few years been busily occupied iu 
this invostigatiou, (a. l.) 
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FAMINES. War, pestilence, and famine arc regarded 
by many as the natural enemies of the human race , but m 
truth these are all more or less associated with the circum- 
stances of civilization. In the highest state of civilized 
society there ought to bo no war , there need be no pesti- 
lence ; and famine alone would stand as being beyond the 
lauge of human prevention — subject to some conditions to 
be afterwards spoken of. The advancement in the social 
scale to a state of dependence upon cereal crops, while the 
facilities of intercommunication between different countiies, 
or even ports of the same country, remained imperfoct, led 
almost necessarily to the periodical recurrence of scarcity. 
Cereal crops are especially dependent upon conditions of 
climate for their regular production; and here at least are 
circumstances beyond human control. 

In a matter of such practical importance as tiie failure 
of the regular supply of the food of the people, it is not 
dasirablo to rely upon merely theoretical surmises , nor as 
it necessary to do so A table has recently been proparodi 
of over 350 famines which have occurred an the history of 
the world, beginning with those spoken of in tlio ScripturoB 
as having been in Palestine and m the neighbouring nations 
m the time of Abraham (Gen. xii. 10), and again in the 
time of Isaac (Gen, xxvi, 1) ; passing on to the seven years’ 
famine in Egypt down through those which afilicted ancient 
Rome; enumerating in their order those which have visited 
the three diviBions of the United Kingdom (by far the 
most numerous in the table — the records being more avail- 
able), as also those devastating Europe iu the Middle 
Ages; reviewing in special dctiiii tbo 34 famines w'liioh 
have visited Inilin, including, os the first recorded of tins 
group, that of 1709-70 (above 20 have boon on a largo 
Boalo); and concluding with that terrible calamity which is 
now ravaging the populations in North China. It is not 
pretended tliat this table is entirely oxhaustivo. It is 
known that many famines have occurred in the Oluuoso 
ompiro of which no details have boon found uvailahlo; and 
it is supposed that mauy have desolated PorBia and other 
portions of Asia of which exact particuhn’s are not avail- 
able. But as this is believed lo bo the only existing tublo 
of the kind, and as groat pains have been taken to nmko 
it complete, it may for our present purpose bo regardod at 
least as roprosentativo. Wa jirocccd then to an analysis of 
it, in view of ascertaining wliat luivo been the ciuibob of 
famines,— a point of the first iinportiinro when wo coiiio to 
a consideration of the problem which will iiatunilly force 
itself into prominence — can anything bo dono to avert 
these national calainitios ? 

The analysis disclosoa tho following causes, or wo may 
perhaps more accurately say attributed causes— for in this 
matter wo havo to follow tho authority of tho original 
chrouiclo, or of suoli records as have reached us 1, rain ; 
2, frost; 3, drought; 4, other metoorologiciU phenomena ; 
6, insects and vermin ; 6, war ; 7, dcfoctivo agriculture ; 
8, dofeebivo transport; 9, logislativo inturfuroiico ; 10, cui^ 
rency rostricLions ; 11, speculation; 12, misapplication of 
grain. These causes are named, aa far oh may bo, iu tho 
order of tlioir importance. It is immsdiatoly noticeable 
that they form themselves into tho two distinct groups oi 
natural and artificial causuH. 

We proceed to consider the fii'&t group — rutiural causes 
of /amines. 

1. Pedn . — By excess of rain floods arc i»roduced, the soil 
bocumos saturated, and decomposition of the seed is occa- 
sioned. In hilly countries tlio seed m not unfroquently 
washed entirely out of tho ground, and so is destroyed. 
This cauHO of famine applies in a marked manner to 


* Soa Sfatistkid Juunutl, vol. JcH., imper by Mr C'oniellus Widfowl, 
I P.I.A., F.S.i3.,&c., “Outhoh^iowof the World, post and pKwent.'' 
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tropical conatries, where the rains are so much of the 
nature of torrents that the BYil presents itself in a magni- 
fied degree. Improved cultivation of the land, embracing 
good drainage, is providing the most effective remedy. 
Other forms of damage to gram crops result from ram, 
as where it occurs lu undue quantities during the harvest 
season, and the crops are destroyed before they cau be 
safely stored. This has constantly happened in the northern 
portions of our own kingdom, and in parts of continental 
Europe Inundations from the sea, from rivers, from 
inland lakes, fall within this category, and great mischief 
has resulted from these in many parts of the world 
White, in his Natural Hiatory of Setbome, gives scientific 
reasons why much-flooded lands remain mfertile — the bene- 
ficial action of the earth-worms is thereby retarded. 

3. Frost . — In temperate regions frost is a deadly enemy 
to vegetation in several forms. In the cose of grain cultiva- 
tion it may, by setting in early, prevent the efficient mani- 
pulation of the soil and the sowmg of the autumn seed. Or 
by being protracted beyond the early months of the year, it 
will prevent spring sowing, and even seriously injure the 
young crops. Combined with ram it will frequently 
destroy the vitality of the seed while yet in the ground. In 
the northern part of our island it not unfrequently destroys 
the gram before it is fully harvested. Efficient drainage of 
the soil is almost as effective agamst the ravages of frost 
as agamst the damage from ram Many famines in Great 
Britain have been shown to he directly the result of frost, 
lu France, and other wine and olive producing countries, 
the damage occasioned by frost is immense. Such damage, 
as well as that occasioned by floods, is there a recognized 
branch of insurance business. 

3. Drought . — In all climates of a tropical character 
drought plays an important part in retarding the develop- 
ment of vegetation When combmed with moisture, solar 
heat affords the most certain means of securing luxuriance , 
without the moisture there is absolute sterility, The early 
Bible records refer to the rising of the waters of the ITile 
os the event upou which the fertility of Egypt depends. 
About 1060 the overflowing of this great river failed for 
seven successive years, occasioning one of the greatest 
famines of history. Two provinces were wholly depopulated j 
and in another half the inhabitants perbhed. Even in tem- 
perate climates long-contmued drought is very disastrous. 

4. Other Meteordogical Fhenomena . — Under this general 
designation has to be included several causes more or less 
directly or remotely contributing to famines, (a) Comets 
— The appearance of these has often coincided with periods 
of drought; they are also frequently associated with ex- 
cessive heat. But heat, except iu so far as it may super- 
induce drought, is not detrimental to the gram crops; 
while, iu relation to fruit crops, and more especiMly 
that of the vine, not only is the quality of the produce 
greatly enhanced, but frequently its quantity also. The 
sale of some of the comet-claret of 1811 recently at £12, 
10s. per bottle m Paris is some evidence of the quality. 
(5) Farthguahes . — These would seem to have but little in- 
fluence in producing famine, except in the immediate 
locality of their devastations. Where, however, they have 
produced irruptions of the sea or inland waters, which has 
not unfrequently been the case, the damage has been 
extensive, (c) Swrrimnes and Storms , — ^These frequently 
produce widespread iqjury in the localities they visit. 
They also lead to irruptions of the sea, and to the overflow 
of nvera ; but as a rule iihese occur at periods of the year 
when the gram and other crops are not snffioiently advanced 
to sustain serious damage by shaking or otherwise, or 
liave been harvested, {d) HaiNstorins . — These are usually 
local in their effects — rarely extending beyond 60 iml^s in 
their greatest length and some 6 miles in widthi u^d are 
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generally confined to much smaller limits. They are most 
destructive to grain and fruit produce of all kind when 
they occur in severe form, and m the summer aud autumn 
months — when they are most prevalent The damage these 
occasion has long been the subject of insurance alike m 
Euglond and other parts of Europe. Iu Fiance hail-storms 
are of great frequency, and also of great severity. 

5. Iiisects, Yermvn, tfcc, — Insect plagues appear to have 
afflicted mankind from a veiy early ])eriod. Thus flies and 
locusts were among the plagues of Egypt, and concernmg 
the latter we lead (Ex. x. 14, 16). “Yery grievous weie 
they; before them there were no such locusts as they, 
neither’ after them shall be such. For they covered the 
face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened , 
and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of 
the trees which the hail had left ; and there remained not 
any green iu the trees, or in the herbs of the field, through 
all the land of Egypt.” The present writer travelled in 
1874 through districts iu the Western States of America 
devastated very much iu the manner thus described The 
famine now raging in North China began in one district at 
least by a visitation of locusts In India such visitations 
have occurred several times. England has been visited on 
various occasions by plagues of insects, especially in 476 and 
again in 872. As to vermin, such as rats, mice, &c, 
destroying the crops, there are but few instances on record. 
Ill 1681 there was a plague of mice in Essex, and in 
1812-13 a plague of rats in the Madras presidency, which 
in part occasioned the famine of that year 

We now turn to the ailificnal causes of famines, some of 
which hardly admit of being dealt with in the same detail. 

6. Jfan— Warfare has a tendency to create famine in 
one or other of several forms. It too frequently retards 
cultivation, either by its direct operation, or indirectly by 
calling the agricultural classes to arms. By its agency, 
too, the crops of whole districts are either designedly 
destroyed or ruinously devastated. Famines in particular 
towns or locohties are often occasioned by the estabb’sh- 
meat of blockades, or through supplies being otherwise 
intercepted or cub off. A large quantity of grain, too, is 
probably damaged every year by being kept in military 
stores in various parts of Europe ; iu the event of famine, 
however, these stores may become of immense value. 

7. Defectim Agriculture . — This may result from one of 
several causes, as ignorance, indifference, or unsuitability 
of climate or location. Where the produce of the soil but 
barely meets the current requirements of the inhabitants, 
it is clear that either the fadure of one season’s crops, or 
the sudden influx of any great number of strangers, may 
produce at least temporary famine. See Macaulay’s Fng- 
land, vol. i. chap. 3, or Wade’s British History chrono- 
logically arranged, under date 1649 to 1653, <fcc. 

8. Defective Transport . — This may arise from such 

causes as bad roads or want of roads, absence of canals 
or want of shipping, or from wilful obstruction. In our 
own country we had the advantage of the great Boman 
roads from a very early period ; but still for cross country 
purposes the roa^ remained very bad, or, indeed, did not 
exist, until comparatively recent times. In 1286 an Act 
was passed for widening the highways from one market 
town to another ; “ but this was intended rather to pre- 
vent robbery than to facilitate travelling” (Wade). In 
consequence of the bad state of the roads it fre- 
quently happened that there was a famine prevailing in one 
part of the kingdom, with a snperabun^ce of food in 
another. The introduction of can49jh subsequently of 
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9. Legislative Interference, — It doeanot appear altogether 
certain whetber legislative interference with, respect to the 
import or export of gram origioQ-tsd in relation to the pre- 
vention of famines, or in the desire to advance agrieultuie 
or to keep doivn prices witbio the limits at one tune pre- 
scnhed by law Probably all these causes contributed to 
the building up of the system of the Corn Laws, which 
were ouly repealed, at the indigtnmt demand of tbo nation, 
aa recently as 1846. It is clear that all legislative inter- 
ference must be designed to interfere with the natural 
course of supply and demand j and to that extent it is 
dangerous. There is no doubt that the Corn Laws were 
often called into play to prevent exportation of grain, 
while they only admitted of its importation when prices 
reached or exceeded certain predetermined limits. It was 
the Irish famine of 1845—6 which at least hastened their 
final repeal,^ 

10. Currency Restrictwm. — Under this head is mainly 
included the consideration of debasing the coin, and so 
lessening its purchasing power. But for very direct t^ti- 
mony on more than one occasion we should hardly have in- 
cluded this among the causes of famine, Thus Peukethmau 
(who may be regarded aa a high authority) says, under 
date 1124, “By means of changing the coins all things 
became very deere, whereof an extreame famine did arise, 
and afflict the multitude of the people unto death." Other 
instances, as in 1248, 1390, and 1686, are more particu- 
larly set out in the table of famines already referred to. 

11. Spemlation , — Under this head has chiefly to be 
considered that class of dealings known aa '‘forestalling,” 
“ ingroasing,” and traffiohing by “ regmtours.” Offences 
of this character were prohibited by statute in 1662 (6 and 
6 Edward VI c. 14), and it is seen that much importance 
was attached to them.. Then there was the A.ct of 1665 (2 
and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 16), “An Act that purveyors 
shall not take victuals within 6 miles of Cambridge and 
Oxford,” Ob account of the poor estate of the multitude 
of scholars “ having very bare and small suatentation ” A 
further inquiry into the legislative measures taken in this 
direction would show how little removed from famine con- 
ditions were the people of England even at a compara- 
tively recent period. 

12. Misapplication of Grain. — ^Under this head is 
mainly to be noted the excessive use of grain in brewing and 
dia feillmg , and by burning, whether wilfully or by misad- 
veutura The laws regarding the burning of grain ricks 
were long and properly very severe, the punishment 
being capital until within a comparativly recent date. 
Under ikte 1316 we find it recorded that the Londoners, 
“considering that wheat was much consuiaedby the convert- 
ing thereof into mault, ordained that from thence it was to 
be made of other graina” This order was afterwards ex- 
tended by tbs kiug(Edward IE.)througb the whole kingdom. 
In later times distilling from grain has been prohibited. 

It is clear from what has thus been said that the specific 
causes of fammes whjch are denominated artificial have 
nearly all passed away, so far as Britain is concerned j but 
some of tham etiH assert thoir force, especially in the East 
As to India, the constantly recurring famines in the various 
provinces have caused ^eat commiseration m England, 
and much anxiety and cost to tiie Government, — ^that of 
1874 coating £6,500,000, that of 1877 nearly £10,000,000, 
—and have naturally drawn attention to the fact that the 
Indian empire, as a whole, produces year by year sufficient 
food for^ its aggregate population, The food supply fails 
at certain points; and there are no adequate means of 
transportation between the fiofferibg provinces and others 


^ Edward I. “caused the wooU oudleatlieTto bo stayed la England, 
and there followed great dearth of como tmd vine.” — ^Ponlcetlunan. 


which have abundance. Hence millions starve ; and hence, 
in the meantirne, has arisen a fierce controversy between 
those who are in favour of canals, and watei carnage gsue- 
rally, and the mihtary authoiities, who regard railways as 
of the first necessity — funds not being immediately fortli- 
commg for both purposes 

There are other facts regarding the famines of India 
which require to be known, as they are contrary to the 
general belief. Thus Mr F. C. Danvers says, in Ins able 
Report on the Ramines of India (1878) . — 

“Fammeg in India have arisen from several different causes, but 
the most general cause baa not been the failure of the usual laius. 
Distress £aa also, however, been caused by hostile invasion, by 
swarms of rats and locusts, by stoiras and floods, and not nnfro- 
quentJy by the uamigration of the starving people fiom distant 
parts into distncta otherwiso well provided with food snpiihefl, aud 
occasionally by excessive exports of giuia into famine-stricken 
districts, 01 by combinations of two or more of the above-mentioned 
circumsfcmces . " 

Another point may ba mentioned, which bears, not only 
upon the famines of India, but upon those of other 
countries where they are occasioned by deficiency of mm, 
or by too much ram, viz., the effect produced on the 
average ramfall by denuding a country of its growing 
timber. There can be no doubt that the lainfall in England 
has bean much lessened by the continuous destruction of our 
forests and even of our hedgerows. In India the cutting 
down of timber for the purpose of supplying fuel to the 
locomotive engines on the railways has already produced 
noticeable effects. The authorities are happily alive to the 
fact, and remedial measures are already being taken But 
other results are produced by the saine cause. Tho 
testimony of the French forest dopartmont in the ITaiiles 
and Basses Alpes is strong, and reaches tho practical ques- 
tion of floods aud the damage they occasion. “ So groat 
indeed were the devastations from which these alpine 
districts suffered through the denudation of tho mountain 
sides, and the consequent formation of torronts, that inter- 
vention of tho moat prompt description became uoi’csaiiry 
to prevent tho destruction, not only of tho grazing grouudh 
themselves, but of the rich valleys below them.” Tho rc- 
plautmg of these mountams had been going on for some 
time. “Already the beneficial offuct of wbat has boon 
done is felt in the diminution of iho violonco of llio 

torrents During tho prcBont summer (1876), when 

so much mischief has been done in tho south of Fnmeo by 
inundations, tho Durance, wliich risos in tho niountaiiiH 
east of Avignon, and which, on former occaaiouH, has boon 
the worst and most dangerous of all the rivors in the Hoiitli 
of France, on account of tho iuundafcionH it has causocl, lias 
scarcely been heard of ; and it is around tho head waters 
of this river that tho chief plantation works have, during 
tho lost ten years, been corned on.”^ 

In connexion with famines the “sun-spot” theory of rain- 
fall has of late engaged much attention. The basis of this 
theory is that all tho phoiiomsim coniiectccl with tlie sun 
ebb and flow once in eleven years, and tliafc from tho rclii- 
tion of the earth to the suti these maximum aud niininmm 
periods regulate terrestrial phenomena. Tho sun's energy 
“ gives us our motoorology by falling at difl’erent timos upon 
different points of tho aerial and aqueous cnvulopos of our 
planet, thereby producing ocean and air enrreuis; while, by 
acting upon the various forms of water which ovist in thoHo 
envelopes, it is tho fruitful parent of min, tiiitl cluud, and 
mist. Hor does it stop hero. It alibcLs in a more mystcri- 
oue way tho electricity in the atmo,sphci’o, aud the magnet- 
ism of the globe itself,"® So far, however, as the tuhlo.s 


• See Proceedings ofihe IWest Chnfircnco JteUi at Swila (India). 
OctoW 1875. 

* “ Sun-Spots and Fammos,” by J, Norman bockj'er and W. W. 
Huntop, in jyincteenth Cen^ry, Nov. 1877, p. 583. 
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illustrating the tteory admit of comparison witli the 
list of famines already refeired to — and the tables extend 
to the rainfall (as indicated by floods), to frosts, to 
drought, aud to other meteorological phenomena — there 
is no present evidence that such a theory can be up- 
held, even when applied to the famines of India only ; 
and apparently still leas when extended to those of the 
whole world As to Mr Jeula’s tables of shipwrecks, which 
appear to follow the eleven years’ theory, and to which the 
doctrine of recurrent storms, induced by the meteorological 
influences already named, has been applied — the explana- 
tion may be traced to other influences, such as mercantile 
depression, &c 

It romams to be added that to the direct influence of 
famines we owe our Poor Laws — that national system of 
insurance against starvation. “In the 29th yeare of Queen 
Eluzabeth, about January [1586], Her Majesty observing 
the general Dearths of Gome, end other victual, gronne 
partly through the nnseaaonableuesse of the year then 
passed, and partly through the uncharitable greediness of 
the Corne-Mastera, hut especially through the unlawful and 
over much transporting of graine in forreine parts ; by the 
advice of Her most Hon. Privy Council, published a Pro- 
clamation, and a Booke of Orders to be taken by justices 
for reliefe of the Poore ; notwithstanding aU which the ex- 
cessive prices of grain still encreaaod : so that wheats was 
sold at London for 8s. the Bushel, and in soiie other parts 
of the Eealme above that price.” — Penkethmau. To the 
famine in India in. 1781-3 was due the institution of the 
Moaiegar CKovltry^ or the Indian equivalent to the British 
Poor Law \ while in connexion "^ith the Indian famine of 
1790-2 was introduced the system of Government relief 
works, BO extensively adopted at the time of the Irish 
famme of 1846-7 and the Lancashire cotton famine of 
1 861-6. The first recorded importation of grain into Great 
Britain took place during the great famine of 1258, when 
“ fifty of shiploads of wheat, barley, and bread were procured 
from Germany ” — Whence the first incident which, at a later 
date, gave rise to our Corn Laws j and m many other ways 
famines have left their mark upon our history and oilr in- 
stitutions. (o. w.) 

PAN (Latin, vannvs; French, ^entail), a light imple- 
ment used for giving motion to the air. Ytritilabrum and 
fidbellum are names under which ecclesiastical fans are 
mentioned in old inventories. Fans for cooling the face 
have been in use in hot chmates from remote ages. A 
bas-relief m the British Museum represents Sennacherib 
with female figures carrying feather fans. They were attri- 
butes of royalty along with horse-hair fly-flappers and 
umbrellas. Examples may be seen in plates of the Egyp- 
tian sculptures at Thebes and other places, and also in 
the ruins of Persepolis. In the museum of Boulak, near 
Cairo, a wooden fan handle showing holes for feathers is 
still preserved. It is from the tomb of Amen-hotep, of the 
1 8th dynasty, 17th century b.g. In India fans were also 
attributes of meu in authority, and sometimes sacred 
femblems A heartshaped fan, with an ivory handle, of 
unknown age, and held in great veneration by the Hindus, 
Was given to the prince of Wales. Large punkahs or 
screens, moved by a servant who does nothing else, are in 
common use b;^ Europeans in India at this day. 

Fans were used in the early Middle Ages to keep flies 
from the sacred elements during the celebrations of the 
Christian mysteries Sometimes they were round, with 
bells attached — of silver, or silver gilt. hTotices of such 
fans in the ancient records of St Paul’s, London, Salisbury 
cathedral, and many other churches, exist still. Pot these 
purposes they are no longer used in the Western church, 
though they are retained in some Oriental rites. The large 
f eaiier fans, however, are Still osorried in the state processions 
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of the supreme pontiff in Eome, though not used during 
the celebration of the mass The fan of Queen Theodolmda 
(7th century) is still preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Monza. Fans made part of the bridal outfit, or 
mundus vvidiebriSf oh ancient Eoman ladies. 

Folding fans had their origin in Japan, and were 
imported thence to China. They were in the shape 
still used — a segment of a circle of paper pasted on a light 
radiating frame-work of bamboo, aud variously decorated, 
Some in colours, others of white paper on which verses or 
sentences are writteii. It is a compliment in China to in- 
vite a friend or distinguished guest to write some sentiment 
on yomr fan as a memento of any special occasion, and this 
practice has continued. A fan that has some celebrity m 
France was presented by the Clunese ambassador to the 
Gomtesse de Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I, in 
1804 When a site was given in 1635, on an artificial 
island, for the settlement of Portuguese merchants in Nippo 
in Japan, the space was laid out in the foim of a fan as 
emblematic of an object agreeable for general usa Men 
and women of every rank both in China and Japan carry 
fans, even artisans using them with one hand while work- 
ing with the other. In China they are often made of 
carved ivory, the sticks being plates very thin and sometimes 
carved on both sides, the intervals between the carved parts 
pierced with astonishing delicacy, and the plates held to- 
gether by a ribbon. The Japanese make the two outer 
guards of the stick, which cover the others, occasionally 
of beaten iron, extremely thin and light, damascened with 
gold and other metals. 

Fans were used by Portnguese ladies in the 1 4th century, 
and were well known in England before the close of the 
reign of Eichard 11. In France the inventory of Charles 
V at the end of the 14th century mentions a folding ivory 
fan They were brought into general use in that country 
by Catherine de’ Medici, probably from Italy, then in ad- 
vance of other countries in all matters of personal luxury. 
The court ladies of Heuiy VIII, ’s reign in England were 
used to handling fans, A lady in the Dance of Death by 
Holbein holds a fan. Queen Elizabeth is painted with 
a round feather fan in her portrait at Gorhambury ; and as 
many as twenty-seven are enumerated m her inventory 
(1606) Coryat, an English traveller, in 1608 describes 
them as common in Italy. They also became of general 
use from that time in Spain. In Italy, France, and Spain 
fans had special conventional uses, and various actions in 
handlmg them grew into a code of signals, by which ladies 
were supposed to convey hints or signals to admirers or to 
rivals in society, A paper in the Sjiectator humorously 
proposes to establish a regular drill for these purposes. 

The chief seat of the European manufacture of fans 
dunng the 17th century was Paris, where the sticks or 
frames, whether of wood or ivory, were made, and the deco- 
rations painted on mounts of very carefully prepared vellum 
(called latterly chickm ikini, but not correctly), — a material 
stronger and tougher than paper, which brealm at the folds. 
Paris makers exported fans unpainted to Madrid and 
other Spanish cities, where they wero decorated by native 
artists. Many were exported complete , of old fans called 
Spanish a great number were in fact made in France. 
Louis XIV. issued edicts at various times to regulate the 
manufacture. Besides fans mounted with parchment, 
Dutch fans of ivory were imported into Paris, and decorated 
by the heraldic painters in the process called “Vemis 
Martin,” after a famous carriage painter fend inventor of 
colourless lac varnish. Fans of fcha kind belonging to the 
Queen aud to the late harona» de Eothsobild were ex- 
hibited in 1870 at KensingtoBi, A fan of the date of 1660, 
representing sacred subjects> is attributed to Phil^ipe 
Champagne, another to Peter Oliver in England in thh 
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ITtli centticy. Oaao da Arevalo, a Spanish painter of the 
17th. century devoted himself to fan painting. Some harsh 
expressions of Queen Christina to the young ladies of the 
French court are said to have caused an increased ostenta- 
tion in the splendour of their fans, which were set with 
jewels and mounted in gold fiosalba Camera was the 
name of a fan painter of celebrity m the 17 th century. 
Lebrun and Eomanelli were much employed during the 
same period. Klingstet, a Dutch artist, enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation for hia fans from the latter part of the 17th 
and the first thirty yeara of the 18th century 

The revocation, of the edict of Wautes drove many fan- 
makers out of Franca to Holland and England. The trade 
in England was well established under the Stuart sovereigns 
Petitions were addressed by the fan-makers to Charles H. 
against the importation of fans from India, and a duty was 
levied upon such fans m conasquence. This importation of 
Indian fans, according to Savary, extended also to France. 
During the reign of Louis XV. carved Indian and China 
fans displaced to some extent those formerly imported from 
Italy, which bad been pamted on swanskm parchment pre- 
pared with various perfumes. 

During the 18 th century all the luxurious omamenbar 
tion of the day was bestowed on fans as far as they could dis- 
play it The sticks were made of mother-of-pearl or ivory, 
carved with extraordinary akiU in France, Italy, England, 
and ofher countries. They were painted from designs of 
Voucher, Watteau, Lancret, and other ‘'genre '' pamters, 
Hdbert, Eau, Chevaher, Jean Boquet, Mad, Verity, are 
known as fan painters. These fashions were followed in 
most countries of Europe, with certain national differences. 
Taffeta and silt, as well as fine parchment, ware used for 
the mounts Little circles of glass were let into the stick 
to be looked through, and small telescopic glasses wore 
sometimes contrived at the pivot of the stick. They were 
occasionally mounted with the finest point laoe. An in- 
terestmg fan (belonging to Madame de Thiac in France), 
the work of La Flamand, was presented by the munici- 
paliiy of Dieppe to Maria Antoinette on tlie birth of hei 
son the dauphin. From the time of the Bevolubion the 
old luxury expended oa fans died out. Fins examples 
ceased to be exported to England and other countries. 
The painting on them represented scenes or personages con- 
nected with political events. At a later period fan mounts 
were often pnnts coloured by hand. The events of the day 
mark the date of many examples found in modern collec- 
tions Amongst the fanmakers of the present time the 
names of Alexandre, Dnvelleroy, Fayet, Yanier, may be 
mentioned as well known in Paris. The sticks are chiefly 
made m the department of Oise, at Le Deluge, Crhvecoeur, 
M&y, SfceGenevifev6,and other villages, where whole families 
are engaged in preparing them ; ivory sticks are carved at 
Dieppe. Water-colour painters of distinction often design 
and paint the mounts, the best designs being figure sub- 
jects. A great impulse has been given to the manufacture 
and painting of fans in England since the exhibition 
which took place at South Kensington in 1870, Other 
exhibitions have since been held, and competitive prizes 
offered, one of which was gained by the Princess Louise. 
Modem collsctions of fans take their date from the emi- 
gration of many noble families from France at the time of 
the Eevolution. Such objects were given as souvenirs, 
and occasionally sold by families in straitened drctim- 
stanoBs. A large number of fans of all eorts, principally 
those of the 18th century, French, English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, &c., have been lately bequeathed to the 
South Kensington Museum, 

Eegardmg the different parts of folding fans it may be 
well to state that the sticks are called in French irins, the 
two outer guards panacS'ies, and the mount fmUle, (j. u. r.) 
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FANO, a city of Italy in the province of Urbino-e- 
Paaaro, is situated in a rich and fertile plain on the shores 
of the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Metauro, 7 miles 
S.E. of Pesaro The town is clean and well built, and is 
inclosed by old walls, with a lofty bastioned front towards 
the sea. Its cathedral is an unimposiug structure, but 
some of the churches are fine buildings, richly adorned 
with marbles and frescoes, and containing several master- 
pieces of the great Italian painters In the church of 
S. Francesco are the splendid tombs of the Malatestas 
Fano has a Jesuit college, several monastic edifices, a 
gymnasium, a public library, and a large and finely adorned 
theatre. The harbour is so choked up with sand as to be 
accessible only to vessels of the smalleab size. Some silk 
manufactures and. a small trade in corn and oil are carried 
on, and the town is much resorted to for sea-bathing. The 
population in 1871 was 6439. 

Fano occupies the site of the ancient Fanum Foriunce, so named 
from the temrie of Fortune there It afterwards took the name 
of Coloma J%5m Fancstns, from a colony of veterans established 
by Augnfltus , and a tnumphal arch of white marble erected iii 
honour of that emperor stul forms one of the gates of tlio city 
Though the town was withm the duchy o£ Urbino it did not bolong 
to the dukes, but was successively held hy the Malatesta and tlio 
Sfoiza families, till m 1468 Pius 11. incorporated it with tlie States 
of tha Church. Fano is the birthplace of Clonient VIII It was 
there that the first printing press with movable Arabic tyjjos W'os 
established, in 1614, at the expense of Pope Julius II. 

FAMSHAWE, Sib Eichabt) (1608-1 6G6), poet and 
statesman, was the youngest son and tenth child of Sir 
Henry Fanshawe, remembrancer of the exchequer under 
James I. He was born early in June 1608, at 'Wareliam 
Park, Herfcfordshiie, At the age of seven he lost Lis 
father, and was soon placed by his mother under the care 
of the famous schoolmaster, Thomas Faraabie, In Novom- 
ber 1623 he was admitted fellow commoner of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, under Dr Beale. In January 1026 
he entered the Middle Temple, but his mother dying soon 
after, and the study of the law being distasteful to him, ho 
travelled in. France and Spain, learniug tlio languagos of 
those countries, and observing the cuetoma of tlio pooplo. 
On his return, in 1636, he was appointed secretary to tho 
English embassy at Madrid uudor Lord Aston, and was 
resident there until Sir Arthur Hopton’s appointment in 
1638 As soon as the civil war broke out ho very pro- 
minently joined the Eoyalist party, being at this tirao on 
terms of somewhat affectionate intimacy with CharloB 1. 
In 1644, being with the court at Oxford, ho had the 
degree of D.C.L. conferred upon him, and the same year 
he was appointed secretary at war to tho prince of Wales, 
with whom ho set out for the western counties, Scilly, and 
then Jersey, It was during this stormy iioriod that Fan- 
shawe firat appeared as a poet : in 1647 ho published his 
translation of the Pewto?' Mdo of Guarini, the remaining 
copies of which ho re-issued in 1048 with the addition of a 
number of other poems, original and translated, In 1648 
his attention was again directed to public affairs by Mb 
appointment as treasurer to the navy under Prince Euport, 
which he held till tho latter was forced, in 1650, to oscapo 
to the West Indies. Fanshawe then proceeded to Paris, 
where he was created baronet, and sent to Madrid as envoy 
extraordinary. He was, however, immediately afterwards 
sent for to Scotland, bub was captured on tho way at tho 
bottle of Worcester in 1661, Ho was sent to Lonclun, and 
kept in such close confinement that his health broke down ; 
but Cromwell, finding that ho was really dangerously ill, 
allowed him to cliooso a place of residence, with the proviso 
that he was not to stir from it more thtm 5 miles. It was 
during hia captivity that ho published, in 1662, his /Sel^ted 
Palis of Iloraee, Prince cf Lyrieks^ a voty graceful work, 
ill which ho keeps as close os possible to the metrical form 
of the Ho chose to retire to Tankerley Park, in 
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YorksHre, fhe seat of Lord Strafford, and gave himself up 
entirely to literature. In 1654 lie completed translations 
of two of the comedies of the Spanish poet Antonio de 
Mendoza, which were published after his death, in 1671, 
under the title of Q^ierer per solo querer to Love only for 
Love's Sake, and Fiestas de Aranjuez But the great labour 
of his retirement was the translation of the national epic of 
the Portuguese poet Camoens. This version of the Lusmd 
was printed in folio in 1665, with very fine engravings. It 
IS in ottava rima, and there is prefixed to it a translation of 
the long Latin poem entitled Furor Petroniensu, which 
forms an episode in the Saiyncon, Moreover, in 1668 
Fanshawe published a Latin version of the Faithful 
Shepherdess of Fletcher, and a letter dedicating the 
unprinted translations of Mendoza’s plays to the queen of 
Sweden. In February 1659 he broke through his bail, 
and joined Charles 11 at Breda ; he was enthusiastically 
received and loaded with promises. But when the Restora- 
tion was complete he did not, to his great disappointment, 
find himself made secretary of state. In 1661 he repre- 
sented the university of Cambridge in parliament, and was 
presently sent out to Portugal as envoy extraordinary , he 
was shoitly after appointed ambassador to the same court, 
and negotiated the marnage between Chailes 11. and the 
Infanta. At the end of the year he returned to England, 
only to be sent out as ambassador to Lisbon again m 1662. 
In 1663 ho was recalled to be sworn one of his majesty’s 
privy council In the beginning of 1644 he was sent as 
ambassador to Philip IV. of Spam, and arrived at Cadiz in 
February of that year, to receive such an ovation as 
no English envoy had ever before enjoyed. Dunug 
the whole of 1665 he was engaged m very dehcate 
diplomatic relations between England, Portugal, and 
Spain j and in January 1666 he travelled to Lisbon in the 
endeavour to bring about a peace between the last-men- 
tioned powers. But ha had scarcely returned to Madrid 
when ha was somewhat peremptorily recalled to England. 
It is not known whether this affected his health, but at all 
events he fell ill at Madrid, and died there, after a short 
illness, on the 26th of June 1666. BKs widow, Lady 
Fanshawe, drew up a charming memoir of her husband 
which was first printed in 1829. To this circumstance and 
to his public position we owe the fact that of no poet of 
his age do we possess more copious materials for biography 
than of Fanshawa He was a veiy tall courtly man, with 
short curling brown hair, and fine eyes. As an original 
poet we have very little means of judging his merit . a fine 
“Ode upon occasion of his Majesty’s Proclamation iu 1630,” 
and some rough, but richly-coloured sonnets, are the best of 
his own verses which have come down to us. But ns a 
translator he is one of the illustrious figures in our literal 
ture, whether Itahan, Latin, Portuguese, or Spanish 
attracts his versatile muse. His Pastor Fvdo and his 
Lusiad have never been surpassed by later scholars. As a 
verse-writer his chief fault is ruggedness j his active life 
gave him but scant opportunity for revision. His letters 
were edited in 1724 and since, but no collected edition of 
his works has ever been issued. 

FARADAY, Mioeael, chemist, electrician, and philo- 
sopher, was born at Newington, Surrey, 22d September 
1791, and died at Hampton Court, 26fch August 1867, 
His parents had migrated from Yorkshire to London, where 
his father worked as a blacksmith. Faraday himself became 
apprenticed to Mr Biebau, a bookbinder. The letters 
written to his friend Benjamin Abbott at this time give a 
lucid account of his aims in life, aud of his methods of 
self-culture, when his mind was beginning to turn to the 
experimental study of nature, In 1812 Mr Dance, a 
customer of his master, took him to hear four lectures by 
Sir Humphry Davy. Faraday took notes of these lectures. 
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and afterwards wrote them out in a fuUer form. Under 
the encouragement of Mr Dance, he wrote to Sir H. Davy, 
encliMing these notes. “ The reply was immediate, kind, 
and favourabla” He continued to work as a journeyman 
bookbinder till 1st March 1813, when, at the recommenda- 
tion of Sir H. Davy, he was appointed assistant in the labo- 
ratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. He was 
appointed director of the laboratory 7th February 1826; 
and in 1833 he was appointed FuUerian professor of 
chemistry in the Institution for life, without the obligation 
to deliver lectures. He thus remained in the Institution 
for 64 years. He accompanied Sir H. Davy in a tour 
through France, Italy, Switzerland, Tyrol, Geneva, &c., 
from October 13, 1813, to April 23, 1815, 

Faraday’s earliest chemical work was in the paths 
opened by Davy, to whom ho acted as assistant He made 
a special study of chlorine, and discovered two new chlo- 
rides of carbon. He also made the first rough experiments 
on the diffusion of gases, a phenomenon first pomted out 
by Dalton, the physical importance of which has been 
more fully brought to light by Graham and Loschmidt. 
Ho succeeded in liquefying several gases , he investigated 
the alloys of steel, and produced several new kinds of glass 
intended for optical purposes. A specimen of one of these 
heavy glasses afterwards becamehistorically important as the 
substance in which Faraday detected the rotation of the 
plane of polarization of light when the glass was placed m 
the magnetic field, and also os the substance which was first 
repelled by the poles of the magnet. He also endeavoured 
with some success to make the general methods of 
chemistry, as distinguished from its results, the subject of 
special study and of popular exposition. See his work on 
Chemicdl Manipulcdion. 

But Faraday’s chemical work, however important in 
itself, was soon completely overshadowed by his electrical 
discoveries. The first experiment which he has recorded 
was the construction of a voltaic pile with seven halfpence, 
seven disks of sheet zinc, and six pieces of paper moistened 
with salt water. With this pile he decomposed sul- 
phate of magnesia (first letter to Abbott, July 12, 1812). 
Henceforward, whatever other subjects might from time 
to time claim his attention, it was from among electrical 
phenomena that he selected those problems to which he 
apphed the full force of his mind, and which ho kept per- 
sistently in view, even when year after year his attempts to 
solve them had been baffled. 

His first notable discovery was the production of the con- 
tinuous rotation of magnets and of wires conducting the 
electric current round each other. . The consequences de- 
ducible from the great discovery of Orsted (21st July 1820) 
were still in 1821 apprehended in a somewhat confused 
manner even by the foremost men of science Dr Wollaston 
indeed hod formed the expectation that he could make the 
conducting wire rotate on its own axis, and in April 1821 
he came with Sir H. Davy to the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution to make an experiment. Faraday was not there 
at the time, but coming in afterwards he heard the conversa- 
tion on the expected rotation of the wire. 

In July, August, and September of that year Faraday, at 
the request of Mr Philhps, the editor of the Annals of PhUo- 
sophy, wrote for that journal an historical sketch of electro- 
magnetism, and he repeated almost all the experiments he 
described. This led him in the beginning of September to 
discover the method of producing the contmuous rotation of 
the wire round the magnet, and of the magnet round the 
wire. He did not succeed in making the wire or the 
magnet revolve on its own axis. This first success of 
Faraday in electromagnetic research became the occa- 
sion of the most painful, though unfounded, imputatioim 
against his honour. Into these we sh£dl not enter; re^ 
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SO 

ferring the reader to the Life of Faraday, by Dr Bence 
Jones. 

ATe may remark, however, that although the fact of the 
taugeutial torco betweeu aa electric carrcut and a magnetic 
pole waa clearly stated by Orsfced, and clearly apprehended 
by Ampire, WoUasfcoa, and others, the realization of the 
continnoiis rotation of the wire and the magnet round each 
other was a scientific puzzle requiting no mean ingenuity 
for its original solution. For on the one hand the electric 
current always forms a closed circuit, and on the other the 
two poles of the magnet have equal but opposite properties, 
and are inseparably connected, so that whatever tendency 
there la for one pole to circulate round the current in one 
direction is opposed by the equal tendency of the other pole 
to go round the other way, and thus the one pole can 
neither drag the other round and round the wii’e nor yet 
leave it behind. The thing cannot be done unless we adopt 
in some form Faraday’s ingenious solution, by causing the 
currant, in some part of its course, to divide into two 
channels, one on each side of the magnet, in such a way 
that daring the revolution of the magnet the current is 
transferred from the channel in front of the maguefc to the 
channel behind it, so that the middle of the magnet can 
pass across the current without stoppmg ifc, just as CyruB 
caused his army to pass dryahod over the Gyndes by divert- 
ing the river into a channel cut for it in hiB rear. 

AVe must now go on to the crowning discovery of the in- 
duction of electric currents 

In December 1824 he had attempted to obtain an electric 
current by means of a magnet, and on three occasions he 
had made elaborate but unsuccessful attempts to produce a 
current m one wire by means of a currant in another wire 
or by a magnet. He still persevered, and on the 29th 
August 1831 he obtained the first evidence that an electric 
current can induce another in a different circuit. Ou 
September 23 ha writes to his friend R. Phillips — “I 
am busy just now again on electromagnetism, and think I 
have got hold of a good thing, but can’t say. It may be a 
weed instead of a fish that, after all my labour, I may at 
last pull up ” This was his first sncceasful experiment 
In nma more days of expenmentiag he had arrived at 
the results described in his first series of “Experimental 
Researches” read to the Royal Society, N’ovember 24, 1841. 

By the intense application of his mind he had brought 
the new idea, in less than three months from its first develop- 
ment, to a state of perfect maturity. The magnitude and 
onginahty of Faraday’s achievement may he estimated by 
tracing the suhaequent history of hie diacovery. As might 
be expected, it was at once made the subject of investiga- 
tion by the whole scientific world, but some of the most 
experienced physicists were unable to avoid mistakes in 
stating, in what they conceived to be more scientific 
language than Farada/s, the phenomena before them. Up 
to the present time the mathematicians who have rejected 
Faraday’s method of stating lus law as unworthy of the 
precisiou of their science have never succeeded in devising 
any essentially different formula which shall fully express 
the phenomena without introducing hypotheses about the 
mutual action of things which have no physical existence, 
such as elements of carrents which fiow out of nothing, 
than along a wire, and finally sink into nothing again. 

After nearly half a century of labour of this kind, we 
may say that, though the practical applications of Faraday's 
discovery have increased and are increasing in number and 
value every year, no exception to the statement of these 
laws as given by Faraday has been discovered, no new law 
has been added to them, and Famday's original statement 
remains to this day the only one which asserts no more than 
can be verified by expetiment, and the only one by whioh 
the theory of the phenomena can be expressed in a manner 


which is exactly and numerically accurate, and at the same 
time within the range of elementary methods of exposition. 

During hia fiist period of discovery, besides the induc- 
tion of electric currents, Faraday establislied the identity 
of the electrification produced m different ways , the law 
of the definite electrolytic action of the cut rent, and the 
fact, upon which he laid great stress, that every unit of 
pasitive Blectnficafcion is related in a definite manner to a 
unit of negative electrification, so that it is impossible to 
produce what Faraday called “ an absolute charge of elec- 
tricity” of one kind not related to an equal charge of the 
opposite kind 

He also discovered the difference of the capacities of 
different substances for taking part in electric induction, a 
fact which has only in recent years been admitted by con- 
tinental electricians It appears, however, from hitherto 
unpublished papers that Henry Cavendish had before 1773 
not only discovered that glass, wax, rosin, and shellac havo 
higher specific inductive capacities than air, but had actu- 
ally determined the numerical ratios of these copaoitics 
Tills, of comae, was unknown both to Faraday and to all 
other electricians of his time. 

The first period of Faraday’s electrical discovories laatod 
ten yeara In 1 841 he found that lie required rest, and ifc 
was not till 1845 that ho entered on his second great period 
of research, in which he discovered the effect of luagnofc- 
iam on polarized light, and the phenomena of diamagnetisiu. 

Faiaday had for a long time kept in view the possibility 
of using a ray of polarized light as a means of investigating 
the condition of transparent: bodies when acted on hy elec- 
tric and magnetic forces. Dr Bence J ones (L//c of Fara- 
day, vol. i, p, 302) gives the following note fropi his 
laboratory book, lOtU September 1822 

“ Polarized a rny of lamp-light by reflexion, and ondoavonred to 
ascertain whether any dopoloiizing action (was) oxarled on it hy 
water placed between the polos of a voltaic battery in a gliiwi 
cistern; ono 'Wollaaton's trough used; tbo lluidsdoconiposi’d wi-id 
pure water, weak solution of sulpliato of soda, and strong siilplnirlc 
aeid, none of them had any effect on tlio iiolamud h^hb either 
when out of or in the voltaic circuit, so that no ]iiirticiilju nimiigc- 
niont of particles could bo oscortninod in this way." 

Eleven yours afterwards wo find another entry iu his 
notobook on 3d May 1833 (Life, by Dr Bcnco Jonas, vol. 
11 p, 29), He then tjied, not only tho eiFccfc of » stoutly 
current, but tho effect on making and breaking coutuefc. 

“ I do not tiunb, thoreforo, that doconipoaing Holutiojw civ »nT>- 
stnneos wiU bo found to havo (ns a cojieot]U(Jiieo of (U'fompoHiLinn or 
aiTangemont for tho time) any yffcck on uio polurlzml my. ,S}ii)iild 
now Sy non-decomposing bodies, ns solid nitre, nitnitu of silver, 
borax, glass, &c., wniist solid, to sea if iiny intenial Htalo intlured, 
which by decomposition is destroyed, i'.c,, wbutlier, wliiii they can- 
not decompose, tuiy state of electrical tenwoii is jiresoiifc. Wy berute 
of gloss good, and common cloctrieity butler than volt.iif,” 

On May C ho makes further oxporituouLs, and con- 
clades — “ Hcjico I seo uo reason to axpoeb^ tlmi any kind 
of Bfcructure or tension can bo rendered eviduiil, uitlior hi 
decomposing or noti-decomposing bodies, iu iuHidutiiig ur 
conducting states,” 

Experimouts sunilar to tho lost-mentloiiud huvu rueently 
been made by Dr Korr of Glasgow, who cuiisiderB that ho 
has obtained distinct ovidouco of action on a my of 
polarized light when tho elootrio force is porpendirukr to 
the ray and iiicUnod 45* to the plane of iKilurimbinu. 
Many pUyeiciste, howayor, have found thtiniiielvcs unable to 
obfcam Dr Kerr’a result* 

At last, in 1840, Faraday attacked tho ujd problem, but 
this time with complete sueem Reforo wo doscribe tliie 
result we may mention that in 1803 ho ijaado tbo relation 
between magnetism and light the subject of hui very last 
exparimontftl work. Ho ondeavourad, but in vain, to de- 
tect any change in the lines of the spectrum of a flame 
when the fiame was acted on hy a powerful magnet, 
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This long senes of researches is an instance of liis persist- 
ence. His energy is sho’wn in the way in which he 
followed up his discovery in the single instance in which 
he was successful. The first evidence which he obtained 
of the rotation of the plane of polarization of light under 
the action of magnetism was on the 13th September 1846, 
the transparent substance being hia own heavy glass 

He began to woik on August 30, 1845, on polarized light 
passing through electrolytes After three days he worked 
with common electricity, trying glass, heavy optical glass, 
quartz, Iceland spar, all without effect, as on former trials 
On September 13 he worked with lines of magnetic force. 
Air, flint, glass, rock-crystal, calcareous spar, weie examined 
but without effect 

“Heavy glass vas experiincnteil witli It gave no effects when 
tlie same magnetic poles or the contra) y poles were on opposite sides 
(as resiiects the com sc of the pokiized ray), nor when the same 
poles wei-e on the same side either with the constant or intermitting 
ennent. But when contrary magnetic poles w'eie on the same side 
there was an effect produced on the polarized my, and thus magnetic 
force and light weio proved to liavo relations to each other This 
fact will most likely prove e\:ceedingly fertile, and of great value in 
the investigation of the conditions of natural force ” 

He immediately goes ou to examine other substances, but 
with “no effect,” and lie ends by saying, “Have got enough 
for to-day.” Ou September 18 he “does an excellent da/s 
work ” Dniing September he had four days of work, and in 
October six, and on Gth November he sent in to the Eoyal 
Society the uinoteeuth series of liis “ Experimental 
Eosearches,” in which the whole conditions of the pheno- 
mena are fully specified, The negative rotation in ferro- 
magnetic media is the only fact of importance which re- 
mained to he discovered afterwards (by Verdet in 1856) 

But his work for the year was not yet over. On 
November 3 a new horseshoe magnet came home, and 
Faraday immediately began to experiment on the action in 
the polarized ray thiough gases, but with no effect. The 
following day he repeated an experiment which had given . 
110 result on Octobei 6. A bar of heavy gloss was sus- 
pended by eilk between the poles of the new magnet. 

“ When It was arranged, and had come to rest, I found I 
couUl affect it by the magnetic forces and give it position.” 
By the Gth December he had sent in to the Eoyal Society i 
the twentieth, and on 24th December the twenty-first, senes 
of his “ Eesoarches,” in which the properties of diamagnetic 1 
bodies are fully described. Thus these two great dis- 1 
coveries were elaborated, like his earlier one, in about ! 
three months. 

The discovery of the magnetic rotation of the plane of 
polarized light, though it did not lead to such important 
practical applications as some of Farada 3 ^s earlier dis- 
coveries, has been of the highest value to science, as furnish- 
ing complete dynamical ovidenco that wherever magnetic 
force exists there is matter, small portions of which arc 
rotating about axes parallel to the direction of that force. 

We have given a few examples of the concentration of 
Ills efforts in seeking to identify the apparently different 
forces of nature, of his far-sightedness in selecting subjects 
for investigation, of his persistence in the pursuit of what 
lie set before him, of his energy in working out the results 
of his discoveries, and. of the accuracy and completeness 
with which he made his final statement of the laws of the 
phenomenon. 

These characteristics of his scientific spirit lie on the sur- 
face of his work, and are manifest to all who read his 
writings. But there was another side of his character, to 
the cultivation of which he paid at least as much attention, 
and which was reserved for his friends, his family, and his 
church. His letters and his convaiaation were always full 
of whatever could awaken a heal&y interest, and free from 
anylhing that might rouse ill-feeling, ’^en, on rare 
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occasions, he was forced out of the region of science mto 
that of controversy, he stated the facts, and let them make 
their own way. He was entirely free from pride and un- 
due self-assertion During the growth of his powers he 
always thankfully accepted a correction, and made use of 
every expedient, however humble, which would make his 
work more effective in every detail Wlien at length he 
found his memory failing and his mental powers declining, 
ho gave up, without ostentation or complaint, whatever 
parts of his work ha could no longer carry on according to 
his own standard of efficiency. When he was no longer 
able to apply his mind to science, he remained content and 
happy in the exercise of those kindly feelings and warm 
affections which ho had cultivated no less carefully than 
his scientific powers 

The parents of Faraday belonged to the very small and 
isolated Christian sect which is commonly called after 
Eobert Sandeman. Faraday himself attended the meetings 
from childhood ; at the age of thirty he made public pro- 
fession of his faith, and dunng two different periods he dis- 
charged the office of elder. His opinion with respect to the 
relation between his science and his religion is expressed in 
a lecture on mental education delivered in 1864, and 
printed at the end of liis JResearclm in Chemistri/ and 
Physics. 

“ Before enteiing upon, the subject, I must make one distinction 
which, however it may appear to others, is to me of the utmost 
importance. High as man is placed above the creatures around 
hmi, there is a higher and far more exalted position withm his 
view ; and the ways are infinite in which he occupies his thoughts 
about the fears, or hopes, or expectations of a future life I believe 
that the ti'uth of that future cannot be brought to his knowledge 
by any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted they may 
he ; that it is made known to hun by other teaching than liis own, 
and 13 received through simple belief of the testimony given. Let 
no one suppose for an instant that the self-education I am about to 
commend, m respect of the things of this life, extends to any con- 
siderations of the hope set before ns, as if man by reasoning could 
find out God It would be improper here to enter upon this sub- 
ject farther than to claim an absolute distmctiou between religious 
and ordinary behef I shall bo reproached with the weakness of 
refusing to apply those mental operations which I think good m 
respect of hi^i things to tlie very highest. I am content to bear 
the reproach. Yet even in earthly matters I believe that ‘ the m- 
Tisihle tilings of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being anderstood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal poiver and Godhead'; and I have never seen anything 
incompatible between tjiose things of man svhich can be known by 
the spirit of man which is witjun him ond those higher tilings con- 
cerning his future, which he cannot know hy that spirit” 

Faraday gives the following note as to this lecture : — 

“These observations were delivered as a lecture before His Boyal 
Highness the Pnnee Consort and the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution on the 6th of May 1 864. They are so immediately connected 
in their nature and ongin with my own experimental life, con- 
sidered either as cause or consequence, tliat I have thought the 
close of this volume not an unfit place for then reproduction.’’ 

As Dr Bence Jones concluclas— 

“ His standard of duty was supernatural. It was not founded on 
any intuitive ideas of right and wi'ong, nor was it fashioned upon 
any outward experiences of time and place, but it was formed 
entirely on what he held to be the revelation of the will of God in 
the written word, and throughout all hia life his faith led him to 
act up to the very letter of it." 

PiMxsIisd Works. — (Jhemml Manipulahon, idng Instructions 
to Stvdmts in Glumistryt 1 voL, John Murray, Ist edition 1827, 
2d 1880, 8d 1842 ; Etmrvnisntal Jtasearehta In JEleetncity, vols- 

1 and iL , Richard and John Edward Taylor, vols. i. and li,, 1844 and 

1847; rol. iu., 1844, vol iii, Richard Taylor and William Francis, 
J.85B ; Eoepmmmdal Hesecavhss in GhmnsiFy and Taylor 

and JVancis, 1869 ; lectures on UiA Chmwil History of a OmdU 
(edited by W. Crookes), Gnffiu, Bohn, mid Co,, 1881 ; On iks 
Various Forces in Nature (edited by "W. Crookes), Chatto and 
Windus (no date). 

Biographiss.-r-Faraday as aBio&mm, by John Tyndall, Long- 
mans, 1st edition 1868, 2d edition 1170 ; Tha lofe and lsUers of 
Faraday A)j Hr Bence Joim aem^ijuT of the Royal Instituiaon, In 

2 vols., Longmans, 1870 j Midm} Faraday ^ by J, H. Gladstone^ 

3Ph,I>., F.1W5., MaMon, 3872. (J. 0. M.) 
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FAROE. See KaAMA. 

FAREHAM, a market-town of England, county of liante, 
situated at the KW. extremity of Portsmouth harbour, 73 
miles by road and 84: by the South-Western Railway fronu 
London. The town consists chiefly of one wide street, and 
during the summer months is much resorted to for sea- 
bathing. It has a handsome assembly-room and other con- 
■veniencea requisite for such places. The principal indus- 
tries are the manufacture of sackings, ropes, coarse earthen- 
ware, terra cotta, tobacco pipes, and leather. Fareham has 
a considerable trade in com, timber, and coal. The popu- 
lation m 1871 was 7023. 

FAREL, Guiilaximb (1489-1565), a celebrated French 
Reformer, was bom near Gap in Dauphiny in 1489. He 
was of noble descent, and it was the wish of hin parents 
tliat he should adopt the military profession, but the pur- 
suit of knowledge proved so attractive to lum that he char- 
acteristically determiaed to have his own way, and succeeded 
in obtaining pennission to enter the university of Paris. 
Here he became the intimate friend of Jacobus Faber 
(Stapulensis), from whom in all probability he imbibed 
Ills first doubts regarding many of the usages and customs 
of the Roman Cathohe Church Tlirough the introduction 
of Faber he was appointed professor to the college of 
Cardinal Lemoine, but not long afterwards, on the invitOr 
tion of Bishop Brigonnet, he went to Meaux to assist 
Faber and others in preaching the doctrme of the Refor- 
mation. Ha was, however, compelled to leave France 
by the outbreak of the persecation of 1523, and went to 
Basel, where, in 1524, he defended the Reformation doc- 
trines in a public disputation with great ab^ty, but with 
such acrimonious keenness that Erasmus sided with the 
opponents of the Reformation in requiring his expulsion 
from the city. From Basel he went to Strasburg, and 
thence, on the invitation of the duke of Wfirtemberg, to 
Kontb^liard, where he preached for a time with great snc- 
CBSS j but since, as usual, he forgot to temper his zeal with 
discretion, he was compelled to leave the town in tho spring 
of 1535. He shortly afterwards began his Reformation 
crusade at Aigle iu Switzerland, and notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the monks, he, m 1528, obtained 
permission from the authorities to preach in any place 
within the canton of Bern. He also extended his itiner- 
acies to the cantons of Henfch&tel and Vaud, and although 
often seriously maltreated by the mobs whom he provoked 
by his violent invectives, continued hia crusade in these 
districts with unabated zeal till 1531, when increasing 
manifestations of hostility rendered it imperative that he 
should seek another sphere for his labours. In that year, 
accordingly, he paid a short visit to the Waldenses, after 
which ha went to Geneva, where he began to hold meetings 
of the Reformers in his private house. On this account 
ha was summoned to appear before the bishop’s vicar, and 
after being frequently insulted and threatened, during 
the progress of his trial, by the monks and canons, who 
drowned his defence by their clamour, lie was rudely and 
violently pushed our of the court, and was commanded to 
leave the town within three hours. Escaping with great 
diflacnlty from the fnry of his opponents, ho went hy sea to 
Orba In 1633, however, he returned to Geneva under tho 
protection of the Government of Bern, and so succesaful 
were his sermons and his public disputations that in 
August 1535 the town renounced the authority of the pope, 
and the simple worship of the Reformation was inetitated 
in the churches. About this time Calvin visited Geneva, 
and Farel — whose superahounding zeal seems to have exer- j 
cisad a kind of spell over the calmer spirit of the great | 
theologian — prevaded on him to give up all thoughts of a 
life of quiet study, and to devote himself to the cause j 
of the Reformation in Genova. Leaving Geneva to 1 
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the care of Calvin, Farel returned to his work of itinerant 
preaching, chiefly m Heufch^tel, where, although the violent 
hostility of the priests and women showed no signs of 
diminution, lie attracted large audiences, and gamed a 
considerable number of adherents. At intervals he visited 
Geneva, over whose ecclesiastical affairs he seems to have 
exercised a kind of supervision; but the strictness of his 
doctrines and discipline gradually provoked the opposition 
of many of the inhabitants, and in 1538 he and Calvin 
were banished from the town, Farel went to Strasburg, 

I and afterwards, in 1542, to Metz, where he laboured with 
I his usual energy and want of discretion, and with the 
usual mingled results. In 1541 Calvin was permitted 
to return to Geneva, and although Farel visited the town 
only at long intervals, he seems to have been consulted 
by Colvm in. all important matters. When the trial of 
iServetus was in progress Farel was earnestly entreated 
by Calvin to be present before the case was finally de- 
cided, but he did not arrive until after the sentence of 
condemnation had been passed. He, however, accom- 
panied the unhappy man to the place of execution, and 
continued untd tho last moment liis exhortations to him 
to renounce his errors. About 1658 Farel married a 
young girl, and the marriage was the occasion of a quarrel 
between him and Calvin. Farel continued his labours 
with unabated zeal and vigour till 1666. In that year 
he visited Metz, where ho had an enthusiaabic reception, 
and preached with all his old fire and eloquence, but 
after returning to the house where lie was^ residing, he 
was overpowered by exhaustion, fioin which he never 
rallied, dying on the 13th September. Farel wrote a con- 
siderable number of w^orks, but as those were all thrown 
off in haste, and merely for a temporary pui^ose, it is 
scarcely fair to make them the criterion by winch to esti- 
mate his powers as a thinker or theologian. His nature 
was, however, rather practical than meditative, tho most 
remarkable features of Jus character being his dauntlessncss 
and hia untiring energy and zeal, in which resiiccts lio 1.1 
perhaps to bo ranked second to none of the Reformers witli 
the exception of Luther, if ho is to bo considorod second 
even to He possessed all but tlie greatest qualities of 

i an orator, a sonorous and tuneful voice, appropriate gostura, 
I fluency of language, and passiouato earnestnosa. But 
although seldom failing to awaken the attention and 
' interest of his largo audioncea, ho oftou, by imprudout 
torrents of denunciation aroused against his doctrines un- 
nocefisory opposition; and it would bo difficult to clctennitio 
whether, on the whole, the cause of tho Reformation gained 
or lost by his advocacy. A monument to Farol was un- 
veiled at Neufchfltel on tlio 4th of May 1876. 

SceAnciUon, Fie d!e GuiUamte Mcf-el, Amt(‘r. 'IGQl ; Kireliliofcr, 
JDas Lehm W%lMm Fard's, 2 vols., Znnch, 18‘U 53 ; Schmidt, 
StvdeBmr Farel, Stras. 1834 j ami Schmidt, WiUu'hi l^ard and 
POer Viret, ElhorMd, 1860. 

FARIA Y SOUSA, MANOEi-Dn (1590-1649), a Spanwh 
and Portuguese historian and poet, was born of an ancient 
Portuguese family, jirobably at Pombiero, uttendod for 
several years at the university of Braga, and when ubouL 
fourteen entered tho sorvico of the bishop of Oporto, 
With the exception of about four years (1630-1634), 
during which ho hold tho post of ambassador to tho papal 
court, the greater iiarfc of his later life was spent at hliulrid, 
and there he died, after long-continued sufferings, on 3d 
June 1649. He was a laborious, peaceful man ; mid a 
liappy marriage with Catharina Machado, tho Albania^ of 
his poems, enabled him to load a studious^ domestic life, 
dividing his cares and affections between his children and 
h)S books. His firefc important work, on JSpttome die lae 
Msforias PoHngitezm, Madrid, 1628, was favoitrably 
received; but some passages in his enormous Qcmmfrutary 
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o» theLusiad (2 vols., Madrid, 1639) excited the suspicion 
of the inquisitors, caused hia temporary incarceration, and 
led to the permanent loss of his official salary. In spite 
of the enthusiasm which is said to have presenhed to him 
the daily task of twelve folio pages, death overtook him 
before he had completed his greatest enterprise — a history of 
the Portuguese in all parts of the world Several portions 
of the work appeared at Lisbon posthumously, under the 
editorship of Captain Paria y Sousa* — Europa Fortuguem^ 
1667, 3 vols. , Asia Poi'tugueza, 1666, 1674, and 1675, 3 
vols ; Africa PoHugueza^ 1681. As a poet Faria y Sousa 
was nearly as prohfic ] but his poems are vitiated by the 
prevailing Gongorism of his time. They w^ere for the most 
part collected m the Fuente de Aganipe, of which four 
volumes were published at Madrid in 1644^6. A senes of 
“ Moral Dialogues,” as the author intended to have called 
them, obtained from the publisher the fantastic title of 
the “Brilliant Nights” — Noches Claras, Fnmera Parte, 
1624. 

FAEIDKOT, a feudatory state of North-Western India, 
under the political superintendency of the government of 
the Punjab, situated between 30° 40' and 30° 56' N. lat., 
and between 74° 22' and 75° 9' E long It is bounded 
on the W. and N E. by the British district of Firozpur, 
and on the S by NAbh^ State. Area, 600 square miles j 
estimated population, 68,000 , estimated revenue, £30,000. 
The r^&’s military force consists of 200 cavalry, 600 
infantry and police, and 3 field guns. During the Sikh 
wars in 1845 the chief exerted himelf in the English 
causa, and was rewarded with the title of EAjd and an in- 
crease of territory In the mutiny of 1857, too, he did 
good service by guarding the Sutlej femes, and in attack- 
ing a notorious rebel, whose stronghold he destroyed, 

FAEIDPUE, or Furebedposb, a district of British 
India, in the Dacca division of Bengal, lies in 22° 47' 53" 
—23° 64' 56" N. lat., and in 89° 21' 50"— 90° 16' 0" 
E long. It IS bounded on the N. and E by the Ganges 
or Padmd, river, separating it from Pubna and Dacca 
districts; on the W. by the Chandnd, and Madhumati 
rivers, separating it from Jessor; and on the S by 
Biikarganj, The general aspect of the district is flat, 
tame, and uninteresting, although in the northern tract 
the land is comparatively high, with a light sandy soil, 
covered with water during the rainy season, but dry 
during the cold and hot weather. From the town of 
Farldpur the ground slopes, until in the south, on the con- 
fines of Bdkargauj, it becomes one immense swamp, never 
entirely diy During the height of the inundations the 
whole district may be said to bo under water. The 
villages are built on artificially raised sites, or the high 
banlM of the deltaic streams. Along many of the larger 
rivers the hue of hamlets is unbroken for miles together, 
so that it IB difficult to say where one ends and another 
begins. The huts, however, except in markets and bazaars, 
are seldom close together, but are scattered amidst small 
garden plots, and groves of mango, date, and betel-nut trees. 
The plains between the villages are almost invariably more 
or less depressed towards the centre, where usually a marsh, 
or lake, or deep lagoon is found. These marshes, how- 
ever, are gradueJOly filling up by the silt deposited from the 
rivers ; in the north of the district there now only remain 
two or three large swamp'*, and in them the process may be 
seen going on The climate of Farldpur is damp, like 
that of the other districts of Eastern Bengal ; the average 
annual rainfall is 86*42 mches, and the average mean 
temperature 76*9° F. 

The principal rivers of Farldpur are the Ganges, the Aridl 
Kh4n, and the Madhumati The Ganges, or PadmA as it 
is locally called, touches the extreme north-west comer of 
the district, flows along its northern boundary as far as 
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Go41and4, where it receives the waters of the Jamuna or 
mam stream of the Brahmaputra, and whence the united 
stream turns southwards and forms the eastern boundary 
of the district. At the confluence of the two great rivers, 
the current is so strong, and the eddies and whirlpools so 
numerous, that the most powerful river steamers proceeding 
up stream dunng the flood season are often unable to make 
headway, and have to lie for days at Qo4land4 point until 
the river subsides. The PadmA is navigable by the largest 
cargo boats and river steamers throughout the year, its 
channel being estimated at an average of 1600 yards The 
An4l Khdn is the prmcipal branch of the PadmA It takes 
off from the right bank of the parent stream a few miles 
below Farldpur town, and runs a south-easterly and 
southerly course till it leaves the district and flows mto 
BAkarganj. The river is navigable by large cargo boats 
throughout the year, and has an average breadth during the 
rainy season of 1600 yards. The third great water channel 
is the Madhumati (a continuation of the Gar4i branch of 
the Padmll), which forms the western boundary of the dis- 
trict. These rivers, but particularly the Padmd, are subject 
to constant alluvial changes on a large scale, and to re- 
peated alterations m their course. 

Eice, the great crop of the district, is divided into 
four distinct species, each with many minor varieties 
These are — the aman or winter rice, which forms the prin- 
cipal harvest, and is the great staple of export ; the diis or 
autumn rice , and the spring boro and rdida rice, both grown 
in swamps and deep water, and forming the common food 
of the people. The other cereal crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
and Indian corn , pulses, oilseeds, vegetables, fibres, sugar 
cane, date palms, indigo, safflower, betel-leaf, comprise the 
remaming important agricultural products. The area of 
the district, prior to recent changes of boundary, was 1606 
square miles, of which 1143 were returned lu 1871 as 
under cultivation, 133 as uncultivated but capable of till- 
age, and 230 as uncnltivable. More than one-half of the 
whole cultivated area is under rice. The only natural 
calamity to which the district is subject to any serious ex- 
tent arises from floods, which occasionally cause a general 
destraction of the crops. The three principal lines of road 
in Farldpur are the Calcutta and Jessor imperial road, 19 
miles in length ; Farldpur and Kdllnagar road, 16 miles ; 
Farldpur and Tdlmd road, 10 miles. The Eastern Bengal 
Eailway runs for 22 miles from west to east through the 
north of the district, having its terminus at GoAlandd, at 
the junction of the Padmd and Jamuna rivers. 

The ceusTiB of 1872 showed a population of 1,012,689, 497,864 
males and 614,735 females, inhabiting 2307 villages and 167,618 
houses The Mahometans number 688,299, or 68 1 per cent of the 
whole , the Hindus, 420,988, or 41 6 per cent. ; Chnstiana, 468 ; 
and “ others,” 2889. The material condition of the population has 
considembly improved of late years, owing to the moreaae of tillage 
and the general rise in prices of agnoulturaJ. products. Two towns 
contain a population exceeding 6000, viz — (1) Farldpur, the chief 
town and acmniustrative headquarters of the distiict . population 
in 1872, 8693 , municipal revenue, £319, 8s 7d ; expenditure, 
£213, 19s. 2d ; and (2) Sayyidpur : populatiou, 6324 ; municipal 
revenue, £91, 4 b. 9d ; ^enditure, £136, Ss. 2d. The other towns 
or villages of importance as places of ti'ade are — Blidngd, on the 
Eum&r ; Gropdlganj, on the Madhumati , Bo&lmd>ri, on the Bardsid , 
Madhukhdlf and Betangd, on the Chdndnd ; Kandlpur, on the 
Eumdr : and Godlandd, on the Fadmd. 

The oistnet has laindly advanced in prosperity under British 
administration, especially of late years. In 1844-46 Ihe total net 
revenue amounted to £9616, and the expenditure to £6004 ; in 
1870-71 the net revenue was £68,868, and me expenditure £26,013, 
The land revenue, which in 1860 amounted to £8808 paid by 448 
propnetors, had increased in 1870-71 to £27,283, derived from 
3126 propnetors. The regular police force consisted in 1871 of 841 
officers and men, costing £6425. A small municipal force of 20 
men is kept up in the municipal towns of Farldpur and Sayyidpur 
The rural pouoe consisted in 1871 of 2026 men, and cost £7668, 
contributed by the landholders and viUages. The schools in 
1872-73 numbered 176, with 6497 pupils. 

DC. - s 
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SABINA, or Porto PAEn?A, a town of tke regency of 
Tunis, at the mouth of the Madjerda (the ancient 
Bagradas), about 13 miles E. of Bizerfca or Binzert. It 
lies m a very fruitiful district, and was at one time the 
naval arsenal of Tunis ; but its harbour has become very 
shaUovf, in all probability by the elevation of the coast, 
and Its importance las conseinently declined. The ruins 
on the west side of the river are identified with the ancient 
Utica Quicksilver is obtamed from the neighbouring pro- 
montory Population about 9000. 

EARIKATO, Paolo (1522-1606), a painter and archi- 
tect, was a native of Verona. He is sometimes named 
Farmato deglL Uberti, as he came from the ancient Floren- 
tine stock to which the Ghibelhue leader Farinata degli 
Uberti, celebrated in Dante’s Oominedia, belonged. He 
flourished at the same tune that the art of Verona obtained 
its greatest lustre lu the works of Paolo Caghan (Paul 
Veronese), snceeeded by other members of the Cagliari 
family, of whom most or all were outlived, by Farmato. 
He was instrueted by K 3 C 00 I 6 Q-ioMno, and probably by 
Antonio Badile and Brusasorci. Proceeding to Venice, he 
formed his style partly on Titian and Giorgione, though 
he was never conapicuoua as a colourist, and in form he 
leamed mors from the works of Giuho Eomano. Eis nude 
figures show knowledge of the antique; he affected a 
bronzed tone in the complexions, harmonizing with the 
general gravity of his colour, which is more laudable lu 
fresco than in oil-painting. Vasan praised his thronged 
compositions and merit of draughtsmanship. Hm worlb 
are to be found, not only in Venice and principally in 
Verona, but also in hfantuo, Padua, and other tovms 
belonging or adjacent to the Venetian terntory. Ho was a 
prosperous and light-hearted man, and continually pro- 
gressed in his art, passing from a comparatively dry 
manner into a larger and bolder one, with much attiuction 
of drapery and of landscape. The Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes, painted in the church of 6 . Giorgio in Verona, 
is accounted his masterpiece; it was executed at the 
advanced age of seventy-mne, and is of course replete with 
figures, comprising those of the painter’s own famOy. A 
sMoon was painted by him in S. Maria in Organo, in the 
same city, with the subjects of Micliael expelhng Lucifer, 
and the Massacre of the Innocents ; in Piacenza is a St 
Sixtus ; in the Berhn gallery a Presentation in the Temple ; 
and in the communal gallery of Verona one of his prime 
works, the Marriage of St Catherine. Parinato executed 
some sculptures, and various etchings of sacred and mytbo- 
logic subjects ; his works of all kin(£ wore much in request, 
including the wax models which he wrought as studies for 
his painted figures. Ho is said to have died at the same hour i 
as his wife. His son Orozio was also a painter of merit 1 

FABINBLLI (1706-1782), whose real name was Carlo ] 
Baosom, one of tho most extraordinary singers that ever | 
lived, was bom January 24, 1706, at Maples (JBumey), or, 
according to Sacchi, his biographer, at Andria. Having 
been prepared for the career of a eopranist, he soon 
acquired a voice the beauty of which has never been aur- 
paasod, under tho instrnction of the celebrated Porporo. 
Ha became famous, while yet a boy, throughout southeru 
Italy, where he was ctstmlly called ragimo ; and in 172B 
he made his dehut in ^‘Eomene/’ written by his master, at 
Borne, where he created tlie greatest astonishment by vying 
with a celebrated (Jermon trumpet-playor in holding and 
swelling a note of prodigious len^li and power. In 1724 he 
appeared at Vienna, and at Venice in the following year, and 
returned to Kaples shortly afterwards. He sang at Milan 
in 1726, and in 1727 at Bologna, where he met for tho 
first time tie great artist, Bemacchi, to whose instruction 
he was indebted for some of his subsequent improvement. 
After revisiting Vienna, Farinelli, with ever-increasing sues- 
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ce® and fame, appeared in nearly all the great cities of 
Italy; and he returned a third time to Vienna in 1731. 
Here he received from Charles VL a piece of sound enti- 
ciam and kindly advice, which led him to acquire a pathos 
in Ilia singing which he had not till then, possessed, hav- 
ing hitherto always adhered to the florid, bravura style, 
peculiar to the school of_ Porpora. After making^ another 
tour of the Italian cities he came to London in 1734, 
arriving here in time to lend his powerful support to the 
faction which had just set up an opposition to Handel , but 
not even his aid could make the undertaking successful, 
though he was assisted by Porpora and tho celebrated 
Senesino. Having spent three years in England, Fan- 
neBi, loaded with presents, set out for Spam, staying a 
few months by the way in France, where he sang before 
Louis 5V., and was rewarded with a handsome snuff-box 
containiug the king’s portrait set in diamonds, and 600 
louis d’or. In Spam, where he had only meant to stay a 
few months, he ended by passing nearly twenty-five years. 
His voice, used by the queen to cure Philip V. of his 
melancholy madness, acquired for him, through the success 
of the treatment, an influence with that prince which gave 
him eventually the power, if nob the name, of prime minister. 
This power he was wise and modest enough to uso dis- 
creetly; and he always conciliated the enemies whom his 
favour raised up against him. He had, however, to pay for 
his position a price which to every artist must seem too 
heavy, — that of singing riight after night to the king the 
same six songs, and never anything else. Under Ferdinand 
I VI. he held the same place, and was docomted with tho 
cross of Calatravo. He utilized his ascendency over this 
I ]^g by persuading him to establish an Italian opera. 

I While at Madrid he heard of the death of Bemacchi, of 
whom he speaks in terms of affection and esteem in an 
extaut letter addressed to the Padre Martini. Returning to 
Bologna, Farinelh spent the remainder of his days there in a 
melancholy splendour, and died Julj^ 1 6, 1 782, aged 77. His 
voice was of largo compass, possessing sovon. or eight notes 
more than those of ordinary singers, and was sonorous, equal, 
I and clear; and he also possessed a great knowledge of miiaie, 

I FABINLLmoi Carlo (1812-1866),anltaliau physician, 
statesman, and MatorinD, was born at Russi in Eavonnn, 22 il 
October 1812. After completing a brilliant univorflity 
course at Bologna, he practisod as a physician at Rnvonna 
and at Busai. By his successful trealmout of various 
diseases, and his commuaications to the Bolognese JhUet- 
tiivo ddle soieim mediclie and other scieutific journalH, ho 
soon acquired a considerable reputation, but in 1843 his 
political opinious brought him under tho fluspieion of 
the policso, and caused his expulsion from tlio I’upal 
States. He then resided successively at Marseilles, Tariff, 
Florence, and Turin, taking advantage of tho facili- 
ties afforded him in each place to perfoefc his medical skill ; 
but by the amnesty granted by Pius IX. on tho 10th July 
1846 ho was permitted to return to tho ?ltatoH, and he 
received soon afterwards tho profossorehip of cUniciil sur- 
gery at Osimo. In 1845 ho puhlishod 0 pamjdilot on tho 
cultivation of rice in Italy. lii 1847 ho was iuducod to take 
advantage of an opportunity which then presented itself of 
entering political life, and became under socrotary of state, 
holding office, however, for little more than a month, sitico, 
along with his colleagues, ho disapxirovcd of tho policy of 
the pope in siding with Austria against the Italian states. 
Elected in 1848 member of tho roformed parliament for 
Foenza, he was named director general of health and prisons, 
but refusing to adhere to the proclamation of a republic, 
he resigned the office in February 1840, and paaaod into 
Toscany, When tho Froncli army catered Romo in the 
following July he resumed his office, but tho triumvirate of 
cardinals who governed in tho name of tho jiopo having 
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compelled Mm, soon after Ms return, to go again into exile, 
he took up Ms residence at Turin, .where he pubhshed a 
satirical paper La, Frusta, contributed to the Rx&orgvmmto, 
and wrote the first part of Ms chief historical work Stona 
dello staio Roniano dal anno 1815 al 1850, which he pub- 
lished in 1850. In the same year ho was named by the 
Sardinian Government member of the upper council of 
health, and m 1851 he was appointed minister of pubhc 
instruction, an office which he held till May 1852. As a 
member of the Sardinian parliament, and as proprietor and 
editor of a political jourmd, II Piemonte, Panni was one of 
the most influential supporters of the pohcy of Cavour, 
and in 1859 he was sent by the latter on a political mission 
to Parma and Modena. On the flight of the duke of 
Modena m June 1859, FariM was entrusted with the pro- 
visional government of the town, in which capacity he 
negotiated the annexation of the duchy to Piedmont. The 
same year saw the pubkcation of the second volume of Ms 
Stona. In June 1860 he was named by Cavour minister 
of the interior, but resigned the office on the death of Cavour 
in June of the following year. On the 8th December 1862 
he succeeded Rattazzi as president of the cabinet, in wMch 
office he endeavoured to carry out the pohcy inaugurated 
by Cavour. Over-exertion, however, brought on softening 
of the brain, which compelled him to resign his office 24th 
March 1863, and ultimately resulted in Ms death at Quarto, 
near Genoa, 1st August 1866. His remains, originally 
buried at Turin, were in 1878 removed to Ms native town 
of Russi, and monuments to Ms memory have been erected 
both there and at Ravenna. 

Several letters addressed by Farinx to Mr Gladstone and Lord John 
Eussell, on the affairs of Itwy, were repnnted in the appendix to a 
Mamoire sur lea Affaires d'ltalie, 1869, and a collection of his 
political coixespoudonce was published at Paris in 1860, nnder the 
title Zettroa aw lea Afairea d^Itahe. His historical woik was 
translated mto English, the first part by Mr Gladstone, and the 
second by a lady under his superintendence. A French translation 
of the work appeared in 1862. Seo Ettori Pam, Luigi Carlo 
Farini . Qommemoraaunu:, Rome, 1878. 

FARMER, Hugh (1714-1787), an English theologian, 
was born in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury in 1714. 
About 1730 he enter^ the theological academy at North- 
ampton taught by Dr Doddridge, and on completing his 
studies he was appointed to a charge at Walthamstow in 
Essex, officiating at the same time as chaplain to a wealthy 
gentleman in the neighbourhood in whose house he lived 
He soon, however, resigned his chaplaincy, and took up his 
residence in the house of another member of his congrega- 
tion, where he contmued to live till Ms removal to London 
in 1761, on his acceptance of an invitation to become the 
afternoon preacher at Salter’s Hall. There he was also soon 
afterwards appointed one of the Tuesday lecturers. He 
died 6 th February 1787. 

His first work of importance was published in 1761, under the title 
of An Ingiivry into uie Nature and JDoaign of our ZorePa Tempta- 
tion in the TFildmiesa, and was designed to prove that the tempta- 
tion of Jesus took ifiace only m vision, and was a profiguration of 
his future Me and ministry In 1771 appeared his Ihsaertatim 
on Miraelea, designed to show that Cusy are Argu/meMs of a JDvoine 
Interposition, and ahaolute Proofs qfthe Mission and Doctrine of a 
Pro]^. In 1775 he published an PAsay on the Demoniacs of (he 
Nmo Tesiament, and in 1783 a treatise entitled The Oaneral Fre- 
valence of (he Worship ofMumwn Spiritsin theAneieni Eecdhm 
Nations asserted and proved. Seo Memoirs of Hugh Farmer, edited 
by Michael Dodson, 1804 

FARMER, Riohaed, (1735-1797), the Shakespearian 
commentator, was bom at Leicester in 1735. He was 
educated first at the free grammar school of his native 
town, and afterwards at Etnmaaiuel College, Cambridge, of 
which in 1760 he became classical tutor, and in 1776 
master, m succession to Dr Richardson, the biographer of 
the English bishops. In the latter year also he was 
appointed vice-chancellor, and three years afterwards chief 
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librarian of the university. In 1780 he was appointed to 
aprebendal stall m Lichfield, and in about two years more 
to one at Canterbury ; but the second office he exchanged 
in 1788 for that of a canon residentiary of St Paul’s. Cam- 
bridge, where he usually resided, was mdebted to him for 
improvements in lighting, paving, and watchmg , hut per- 
haps London and the nation have less reason to be grateful 
for Ms zealous advocacy of the custom of erectmg monu- 
ments to departed wortMes in St Paul’s. In 1765 he 
issued a prospectus for a history of the town of Leicester; 
but this work, based on materials collected by Thomas 
Staveley, he never even began ; it was finished by the 
learned printer John Nichols. Ri the year after the publi- 
cation of hia Leicester “proposal” he gave to the world his 
famous Essay on the learning of Shakespeare, in wMch he 
proved that the bard’s acquaintance with ancient and modern 
Continental hterature was exclusively derived from transla- 
tions, of which he copied even the blunders. “ Shakespeare,” 
he said, “ wanted not the stilts of language to raise Mm 
above all other men ” “ He came out of nature’s hand, like 
PaRaa out of Jove’s head, at full growth and mature.” “ One 
might,” he said — ^by way of iidiouling the Shakespearian 
criticism of the day — “with equal wisdom, study the 
Talmud for an exposition of Tristram. Shandy.” For 
wealth of information, terseness of language, and force of 
demonstration, the essay is unsurpassed by any work of the 
kind It fully justifies the author’s description of himself 
in the preface to the second edition, “I may consider 
myself as the pioneer of the commentators ; I have removed 
a deal of learned rubbish, and pomted out to them Shake- 
speare’s track in the ever pleasant paths of nature.” Farmer 
(hed at Cambridge on the 8th September 1797. He was, 
it appears, twice offered a bishopric by Pitt, but dedined 
the preferment. From all that is known of him it may be 
inferred that Farmer’s habits of hfe were scarcely com- 
patible with episcopal reserve and digmty. He has been 
described as being more of a boon companion than a clergy- 
man ; and for a clergyman, he was too intimate with the 
play-house, on Shakespearian occasions especially. 

For details of Farmer’s life see the XMcranj Anecdotes, &a, of 
John Nichols. 

FARNABIE, or Faenabt, Thomas (1676-1647), 
grammanan, classical commentator, and one of the most 
noted schoolmasters of his day, was a native of London. 
He was the son of a carpenter; hia grandfather, it is said, 
had been mayor of Truro, his great-grandfather an Italian 
musician. Between 1590 and 1596 he appears successively 
as a student of Merton, a pupil in a Jesuit college in Spain, 
and a follower of Drake and Hawkins during their expedi- 
tion in the last-named year. After some military service 
in the Low Countries, “ he made shift,” says Wood, “ to 
be set on shore in the western part of England ; where, 
after some wandering to and fro under the name of Tho. 
Bamrafe, the anagram of Ms surname, he settled at Martock, 
in SomersetsMre, and taught the grammar school there for 
some time with good success, ^ter he had gotten some 
feathers at Martock, he took his flight to London,” and 
opened a school in Goldsmith’s Rents, Oripplegate. From 
tliis school, wMch contained as many as 300 pupils, there 
issued, says the same authority, “more churchmen and 
statesmen than from any school taught by one man in 
England.” In the course of his London career “he was made 
master of arts of Cambridge, and soon afterwards incor- 
porated at Oxon.” Sudh was his pecuniary success in the 
metropolis that he was enabled to buy an estate at Otford 
near Sevenoaka, Kent, to wMch he retired from London in 
the year 1636, still, however, cany&g on Ms profession of 
schoolmaster, his pupils, it appears, being all, or nearly all, 
boarders — ^the sons of noblemett and gentlemen. In course 
of time he increased his property at Otford, and bought 
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another estate near Horsham in Sussex. In politics he was 
a Royalist , and it was iu consequence of his suspected par- 
ticipation in the rising near Tanhridge, 164:3, tlmt the par- 
liament discussed a proposal for his banishment to America, 
and eventually imprisoned him in Ely House, Holhorn. 
He died in June IfeiT These details of his life were 
derived, by Anthony 4 Wood, from Francis, Farnabie’s son 
by hia second wife, who was the daughter of Dr Howson, 
bishop of Durham Hia works chiefly consisted of anno- 
tated editions of Juvenal, Persius, Seneca, Martial, Lucan, 
Virgil, Ovid, and Torenca Hia S^stema Grarmaaiimm 
•was published in Loudon in 1641. On 6th April 1632 
Famahie was presented with a royal patent granting him, 
for the space of twenty-one years, the sole right of prmting 
and publishing certain of Ins works. 

FARNESE, the name of a noble Italian house, to which 
belonged Pope Paul ITI., the celebrated Elizabeth, wife of 
Philip V. of Spaui, and a long line of princes of Parma, 
including the great governor of the Netherlands. The first 
member of the family known m history was Ranuccio 
Farnese, a successful general of the church, who held the 
papal fiefs of Farnese and Montalto in the 13 th century. 
Several of his decendants also fought with distinction m 
the armies of the Holy See, and others alhed themselves with 
Florence, Venice, Siena, and other states, among whom 
may he mentioned Pietro Farnese, who led the Florenbinss 
to victory over Pisa in the middle of the 14th century. 
The histoncal importance of the Fameai dates, however, 
from the aeeessiori of Alessandro Farnaae to the papal 
throne as Paul HI. Through his uubluahing nepotism 
the dignity and domains of the family were greatly enlarged. 
For its aggrandisement the fiefs of Parma and Piacenza, 
Castro, and Camerino were ahenated from the papacy; the 
marqmsate of Novara was obtained from CJhanes V. , and 
marriages were arranged which allied it with the royal 
houses of Spam and France. 

PiEELUiai Fakjiese (1493-1547), bom in 1493, ■was the 
natural son of Pope Paul HI,, who appomted him gon- 
faloniere, or captain-general of the armies of the church, 
created him sovereign duke of Parma and Piacenza, and 
obtained for him the much coveted dignity of patrician 
of Yemce. BCis character was shamelessly vicious and 
tyrannical. Ha deprived his nobles of their most dearly 
cherished privileges, forbade -them to maintain armed re- 
tainers, and forced them, on pain of confiscation, to leave 
their estates and reside in the towns. His cruelty appeared ' 
in his ruthless massacre of the people of Perugia, who 
had revolted against his father, and his uncontrollable 
passion in the outrage he committed against the bishop 
of Pane. At length a conspiracy against him was formed 
among his own subjects, assisted by Ferrante Gonzago, the 
impenal governor of Milan, and he was assassinated in 
his palace. His body was flung from fce window, and 
dragged by the mob in triumph through the streets, Sep- 
tember 10, 1547. (See Affo, Vita Fierluigi Farnese,) 

Pierluigi had several children, for all of whom Paul 
made a careful and generous provision. The eldest, Ales- 
sandro Farnese (1519-1589), was, while a mere child, 
created bishop of Parma by Clement VH., and he vm 
only fourteen when his grandfather, Paul IH., appdnted 
him cardinal, He was a man of learning, and of artistic 
tastes. ^ It was he who completed the Farnese palace. He 
also displayed the diplomatic ability which appeared 
n itural to his family, as papal envoy to Germany, France, 
and the Low Countries. Orazio, the third son of Pierluigi, 
Paul created duke of Castro, and married to Diana, natural 
daughter of Henry H. of France. His fourth son, Hanuooio, 
was made a cardinal when fourteen years of age. 

Ottavio Faewbse (1520-86), the second son and suc- 
cessor of Pierluigi, was bom in 1520. The marquisato of 
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Novara was obtained for him as an imperial fi.ef by his 
grandfather Paul IH., in pursuance of whose pohey he was 
married at twelve years of age to Margaret of Austria (see 
Maegabet of Pabma), daughter of Charles V., and widow 
of the debauched Alessandro de' Medioi. She was then 
twenty, and not unnaturally looked with dislike upon the 
boy bridegroom to whom she was compelled to unite herself. 
For several years she refused to live with him ; but after 
hia return, wounded, from the expedition mto Barbary, in 
which he had fought bravely under her father, her aversion 
seems to have entirely disappeared. But a life of activity 
and independence was best suited to her character, and in 
1559 she again separated from him, being appointed 
governor of the Netherlands, which she ruled with mascu- 
line resolution for eight years. Besides taking part in the 
expedition to Barbaty, Ottavio also fought for Charles, at 
the head of the Italian auxiliaries, against the Protestants 
of Germany. He was twenty-seven when, by the murder 
of his father, he became duke of Parma. Piacenza was held 
hy the imperialist troops which had seized it, and the means 
to be used for its recovery became the subject of a quarrel be- 
tween the pope and Ottavio, who was supported by his biother 
Cardinal Alessandro- In consequence, Paul commanded 
the governor of Parma, Camillo Orsiuo, to refuse admittance 
to his grandson. 0 ttavio retaliated by an unsuccessful attack 
upon Parma, and even appealed to his enemy the emperor 
for assistance. The death of Paul, hastened hy vexation 
at this unnatural rebellion, quickly followed ; and Julius 
III., under the influence of the two cardinals Farnese, 
restored Parma to Ottavio. His quarrel with the emperor, 
however, was not at an end; and in 1551, having formed 
an alliance with Henry II. of France, ho was driven from 
his fiefs hy the imperial part;^. Bat it was not long before 
the influence of his wife obtained his restoration. The rest 
of his life was spent peacefully at home, and the ruoderatiou 
of his government earned for him tlie affection of Ins peojile. 
He died in 1586, and was succeeded by his son, Alessandro 
Farnese, the great servant of Philip II., noticed soparately 
below. 

Banuccio Farnese (1669-1622), horn in 1609, was tho 
son of the famous Alessandro Farnese, iirince of Paiina, 
under whom he served for some time m tho Low Countries. 
His gloomy pride and his aval ice rendered him uupopiilur, 
and lus suspicious temper led him into several acts of 
atrocious cruelty. On the birth of a logitimate lioir, lie 
placed his bastard son, whom he had formerly intondod to 
make hia successor, in stnet confinement, in which tho 
young man soon died; and on the charge of being impli- 
cated in a conspiracy, in the real existence of which few 
believed, he beheaded several of hia nobles, confiscated their 
estates, and hanged numbers of their retainers. Ho had, 
however, some taste for art ; and he built a fine theatre at 
Parma on the model of the ancient Roman bhontreM. Ho 
I died in 1622. His son Odcardo (1612-46) fought in 
I alliance with Franco against Spain. His failure to pay the 
interest of the money he had borrowed at Home, aud the 
desire of the pope to obtain the duchy of CuHtro for his 
relatives, the Barberini, gave rise to a war with Urban VIIL 
Odoardo’s successor, Ranuccio, was also engaged in war 
with the Holy See; and, during hia reigu, Innocent, taking 
advantage of his weakness, and msiug aa pretext tho niurdor 
of the bishop of Castro, razed that town. 

In 1731 the male line of Farnese beenmo extinct by tho 
death of Antonio Farnese. But Antonio’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth Farnese (noticed below), was tho queen of Philip V. 
of Spain, and through her efforts her sons succeeded to 
the Farnese fiefs, the duchy of Castro being secured to 
Don Philippo by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapolle (1748), and 
the rest falling to the share of Don Carlos (at that tim» 
king of Naples aud Sicily, afterwards king of ISpain)^ 
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together with the spleudid family property in Eome — ^the 
Palazzo Farnese and the Famese gardens A large part 
of the Faruese art collection — including the Hercules, 
the Bull, and the Flora — was removed to the museum at 
Naples. The Neapolitan court resided in the Farnese 
palace for many years. In 1861 the Faruese gardens, 
which belonged to the pope, and had been held m fee by 
the king of Naples, were bought by Napoleon III from 
Francis II. for 260,000 francs, and they now belong to 
the Italian Government, which bought them in 1870 for 
650,000 franca See Home. 

FAENESE, Alexander, Pope Paul III. See Paul III 

FAENESE, Alexander (1546-1592), prince of Parma, 
the famous governor of the Low Countries, was born 
most probably about 1546. He was the son of Ottavio 
Farnese, punce of Parma, and the celebrated Margaret 
of Austria, natural daughter of Chailes V. His boyhood 
iie spent at Alcala and Madrid, having as companions 
his ill fated cousin Don Carlos and his uncle Don John 
of Austiia, who were both about the same age as him- 
self His chief delight was in martial exercises, and his 
passionate ambition was for warlike glory. At eleven years 
of age he earnestly begged leave to join the expedition 
which fought at St Quentin, and wept bitterly when 
his request was refused. He had, indeed, a love for 
fighting for its own sake. During the wearisome inac- 
tivity of his residence at Brussels with his mother, whose 
abilities and masculine force of character had led to her 
appointment as governor of the Low Countnes, it was his 
nightly amusement to saunter m disguise through the 
streets and challenge any cavalier of martial appearance 
whom he met. As a young man he was extremely un- 
popular among the Netherlandersj men said that he was 
nothing but a coxcomb and a bravo. He treated even 
•the nobility with the most insolent arrogance. When he 
honoured them with an invitation to dinner, he sat for the 
most part silent at the head of the table, and placed his 
guests below the salt. During his stay at Brussels, on 
the 18th November 1566, his marriage with that wonderful 
paragon of propriety, Donna Maria of Portugal, was cele- 
brated with great splendour and at prodigious expense 

At length, after years of impatient waiting, his passion- 
ate longing for mihtary glory could no longer be repressed, 
■and in 1571 he gained his first laurels by brilliant personal 
bravery in the battle of Lepanto. It was seven years 
before he had an opportunity of proving his splendid 
ability as a general. In the end of 1577 he was placed 
in command of the reinforcements sent to Don John, and it 
was mainly his prompt decision at a critical moment which 
■secured the victory of Gemblours (1678). His abilities 
were now recognized by his master Philip H., and on the 
death of Don John, he was appointed governor of the 
Netherlands. 

This position, beset on every hand with difficulties ap- 
parently insuperable, was exactly that which afforded the 
best opportunity for the display of his remarkable talents 
•and character. He gave his whole heart to his work, 
never questioning the justice of the cause. Birth and 
■education had endowed him with the soul of a prince, with 
its -virtues and its faults ; and it probably never occurred 
to him to doubt that the world was created as a field for 
the ambition of princes, or to imagine that the plain Nether- 
land burghers, who certainly did not display a very satis- 
factory capacity for ruling themselves in the crisis of 
national danger, were, with aU their failings, really fight- 
ing for a noble cause. To him they were self-willed 
rebels and heretics. In military ability Alexander Farnese 
was not surpassed, if equalled, by any of his contemporaries. 
He possessed in a very high degree the power of command ; 
his ill-fed, ill-clud, unpaicl soldiers rendered hun the most 
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perfect obedience, A consummate master of strategy, fertile 
in resource, prompt and vigorous in action, partly by the 
power of his gemns and partly by the contagion of his 
dauntless courage, he performed the greatest achievements 
with the slenderest means. His coolness in danger amounted 
to rashness. Once, while dining withm range of the 
enemy, a shot scattered the brains of one of his companions 
on the table, but he ordered a new cloth to be laid, and 
would not give the enemy the satisfaction of interfering 
with his arrangements. His skill in diplomacy was second 
only to lua generalship, but it was a diplomacy without 
scruple, and his dissimulation was remarkable even in that 
age. Yet though jealousy preferred numerous charges 
against him, there is no reason to doubt his fidelity to his 
ungrateful master. 

He found the Netherlands distracted by petty jealousies 
and party quarrels, and to take advantage of these all his 
skill in diplomacy and in the art of delicate bribery was 
exerted to the utmost. In the magistracies of many of the 
towns he created a party favourable to the king, and the 
Walloon provmces were induced to return to their ^legiauce. 
But he was unable to prevent the XJnion of Utrecht, which 
was formed in 1679 by the genius of William the Silent, 
For five years he waged equal war with that great prince, 
his chief exploits being the taking of Maestnchfc and 
Oudenarde. In 1584 WiUiam was assassinated. The oppor- 
tunity was not lost by Famese. He offered most favour- 
able terms (except as regarded the matter of rehgion), and 
gamed over Ghent and several other important towns. But 
the great town of Antwerp remamed faithful to the union, 
and against it all his energies were now directed. The 
history of this siege may be taken as best displaying all 
the many and varied qualities of a great general which 
Alexander Farnese possessed. Antwerp enjoyed a natural 
means of defence, of which William of Orange had resolved 
to take advantage, and which would have enabled it to hid 
defiance even to the genius of Farnese. It was possible by 
breaking down the dykes to flood the country to the very 
city gates. Samte Aldegonde, the governor, persuaded the 
magistracy to adopt this plan ; but the butchers and others, 
whose private interests were threatened, offered a violent 
resistance, and the magistrates yielded in fear of riots. 
Another chance was afforded Antwerp, and the magistrates 
were again to blame, with far less excuse. Even ^ter the 
siege commenced, numerous ships continued to bring grain 
into the city, which might easily have been stored with sup- 
plies for a very long period ; hut the magistrates fixed a 
minimum price, and decreed that no corn should be sold 
to merchants for storing in granaiies, thus completely stop- 
ping the invaluable traffic. They did nob for a moment 
believe that Farnese would be able to overcome the many 
difficulties of the task, and build a bndgo acioss the 
Scheldt But his engineering skill soon showed itself 
equal to the achievement ; and it was no win his power to 
starve the town. Yet a third chance was allowed to 
Antwerp. The ingenious fireships of GiambeUi were 
launched against the bridge; a breach was effected; a 
thousand Spanish soldiers were destroyed ; Famese him- 
sdf was wounded and lay senseless for some time; his 
army was overwhelmed with panic. The ships of the 
Netherlands might have brought their cargoes of corn into 
the town, and a fatal blow might have been struck against 
the Spaniards. But, through gross incompetence, the 
Netherlandera only learned their success too late. The 
moment he recovered consciousnesB, Famese had set about 
repairmg the bridge, inspinng his panic-stricken followers 
with his own undaunted resolution and energy, and careful 
precautions were taken against the recurrence of such a 
disaster. The only hope of Antwerp was to break down 
the dykes, and, taking advantage of Farnese’s absence, 
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Samte Aldegonde collected for tlie -work a strong and 
resolate force. A fierce hand-to-hand fight ensued on the 
slippery dykes, end the work was going slowly forward,, 
while the Spaniards wore beginning to give way, when 
Farnese himself appeared on the scene, and by his own ex- 
ploits, and the inspiration of his presence, entirely clianged 
the fortunes of the day. The Netherknders fought 
resolutely for their homes and liberties, hut at last were 
forced to retreat, leaving the breach unmade. Antwerp 
was soon ohhged by famine to capitulate j Fameae, who was 
ignorant of the extremity of their distress, allowing a com- 
plete and universal amnesty, and only rec^uiring that all 
Protestants should leave the city within two years. There 
was one noteworthy condition, cunningly worded and 
worthy of Italian diplomacy • it was provided that dunng 
the two years allowed the Protestants should not offer “ any 
olTiace” to the ancient religion. The Cafchoho magistrates 
whom Farnese had appointed, and the Spanish garrison 
which held the citadel fe had rebuilt, were, of courae, the 
sole judges of what constituted such an offenca 

The year 1686 he employed in taking steps to obtain 
the command of the Meuse and Bhine. Gmve, Qelders, 
and Deventer he gained by bribery and intrigue, and 
Netiss, by assault. In this year negotiations were opened 
with Elizabeth, who had sent an army under Leicestar into 
the Low Countries. These negotbtions are the most strik- 
ing illustration of Parma^a pnnciples of diplomacy. So 
perfect was his apparent frankness that even Elizabeth and 
Burleigh, who were well accustomed to double-dealing, ap- 
pear to have been completely deceived. From the finst 
Farneaa had been told by his master that the negotiations 
were to lead to nothing ; and at the very moment when 
he had just received orders to invade England, he was 
aasoring the qneenthat “ really and truly ’’nothing was in- 
tended against her majesty or her kingdom. 

As time went on, Parma’s position grew more and more 
difficult. His soldiers died in hundreik from cold, hunger, 
and disease j mousy wasjdoled out to him with the most 
niggardly hand ] and it required all his influence to keep 
down mutiny. He waa constantly harassed by Philip’s 
commands to attempt the impossible. He had prepared a 
fleet of transport boats, and the king issued repeated orders 
that he should with these invade England, though every 
port was blockaded by the ships of Holland and Zealand. 
Ouca, goaded to rashness, he made a mad attempt to break 
through the line, but the odds were too great, and, he was 
repulsed with heavy loss. Even after the failure of the 
Armada, Philip still thought that Fameee with hia unarmed 
boats should do that which the huge warships had failed to 
accomplish. 

In 1590 the condition of the Spanish troops had become 
iu tolerable. Farnese, could no longer support them, from 
his private resources; his very jewels were pledged, and 
the supplies from the king did not increase in ragulariiy 
or amount. A mutiny broke out, but was speedily sup- 
pressed. Under these difficul.ties, Farnese was commanded 
to leave the work of years, and raise the siege of Paris, 
which waa surrounded by Henry of E'avarre. He left the 
Netherlands on the 3d August 1690 with 16,000 troops. 
At Means: he swore publicly in the cathedral that he had 
come, not to conquer France, but only to assist the Catholic 
cause. By the roost splendid strategy h© outwitted 
Heary, and relieved Paris ; but his troops being uisuffi- 
ciently supplied, he was compelled immediately to return to 
the Low Countries, losing on tho march many stragglers 
and wounded, who were killed by tbe peasantry, and leaving 
all the positions he had taken to be recaptured by Heniy. 

Again, iu 1691, in the very midst of a desperate con- 
test ivith the genius of Prince Maurice, sorely against his 
will Parnses waa obliged to give up the engrossing strug^e 


and march to relieve Eouen. Henry at once cautiously 
raised the siege. In a subsequent engagement Farnese was 
wounded by a musket-ball m the arm. Yet he defied pain 
and fever, refused to take the necessary rest, and was 
earned in his couch to the field At length Henry seemed 
to have shut in the Spanish amiy safely in the laud of 
Caux, but Farnese found means to escape across the Seine. 
He spent a few days in Pans, and then visited Spa to 
drink the waters. 

All his splendid services had not gained for him the con- 
fidence of Philip. His enemies persuaded the king that 
he was only striving to conquer the Netherlands that he 
might obtain the sovereignty for himself. Philip’s first 
characteristie step was to dispatch a letter expressing com- 
plete confidence and tender affection; Farnese waa then 
politely requested to return home to aid his majesty with 
Jus advice. But at the same time the marquis of Cerralbo 
was sent to the Netherlands to share his work with the 
Mansfelds, and with orders to send him home by foice, if 
he refused to obey the king’s deceitful command. But 
all trouble waa spared the grateful monarch. In the 
autumn of 1692 Alexander Farnese prepared to invade 
Fmnce for the third time. Eis robust constitution ruined 
by the prodigious labours he had performed, gouty, drop- 
sical, fevered with hia wounds, he was lifted into his 
saddle every day till the very mornmg of hia death. On 
the 3d December 1692, in the town of Arras, he fainted 
while undressing for bed, and in a few hours was dead. 
He was only forty-six years of age. By his own com- 
mand he was laid out in the garb of a Oapuchiu friar. 
Hia services were rewarded by a pompous funeral at 
Brussels, at which Ms Italian and Spanish veterans fought 
together for the first place among the mourners, and his 
statue was placed in the Capitol at Home. He woe buried 
in the church of his own capital of Parma. 

See Strado, the hiatoriograuber of the Farnww family, 

DiUcJt JUijpxMtc and VnUod MtMrlaiida ^ Gaclierd, C>m cajmilrjici: 
(U TliilijijieJI. 

FAENESE, Elizabeth (1G93~17C6), quaeu of Spain, 
bom on the S5th October 1692, was the only daughter of 
Odoardo H., prince of Parma. Her mother educated her 
in strict seclusion, hut seclusion altogether faded to tamo 
her imperious and ambitions teinjjer. At the ago of 
twenty-one (1714) she was married hy proxy at Panna to 
Philip Y, of Spam. The marriage waa arranged by the 
Itahftn caidinal Alberoni, with tho ccncurrence, it is said, 
of the king's mistress, the Princess Orsino. On her arrival 
at the borders of Spain Elisaboth was met by the priiiccaa; 
bat she received her rival sternly, and, perhaps in accord- 
ance with a plau previously concorfced with tho king, at onco 
ordered her to be removed from her pioBonco and from 
Spam. Over the weak king Elizabeth quickly obtained com- 
plete influence. This influonce was exerted altogoUior iu 
support of the policy of her countryman Alberoni, one chief 
aim of which was to recover tho auciout Italian poasosHioijg 
of Spain, and which actually resultod iu the soizuro of 
Sardinia and Sicily. So vigorously did sho outer into 
this policy that, when tho Frouch forces advatvcod to tho 
Pyrenees, she placed herself at the head of one division of 
the Spanish army. But Elizabotli’s ambition was grievously 
disappointed. The Triple Alliance thwarted her plana, and 
at length in IT 20 the allies mode tho baiiiriimeiit of 
Alberoni a condition of peace, Sicily also had to bo 
evacuated. And finally, all her entreaties faUod to pre- 
vent the abdication of Philip, who in 1724 gave up tho 
throne to hia heir, and retired to the palace of La Granjo. 
Seven months later, howovor, the death of tho yonijg king 
recalled him to the tlirono. In 1736 Eliaaboth had the 
Batisfaction of seeing Iior favourite scheme realized iu tho 
accession of her sou Don Carlos (afterwards Chorlea Yl) 
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to the throne of the Two Sicilies and his recognition by 
the Powers in the Treaty of Vienna Elizabeth survived 
her husband twenty years, dying in 1766. 

See Philip Y. of Spam , Spain , Mimoirea pour seroi't & Vhistoiie 
(VEspagm sous le rhgne de Fhilippe V., by the Maiqms de St 
Philippe, translated by Maudave, Pans, 1766 , Memoirs of ElxwMih. 
Farnese, London, 1746. 

FARNHAM, a market-town of England, county of 
Surrey, near the left bank of the Wey, 10 miles W.S.W. 
of Guildford, and 40 miles from London by raiL It is 
built on the southern slope of a hill rismg about 700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and consists principally of two 
mam streets, with a market-place at their intersection. It is 
well supplied with water from springs in the neighbouring 
hills, conveyed by pipes to a large reservoir in the town. 
Faruham was formerly noted for its cloth manufacture, 
which is now quite extinct. It is chiefly celebrated for the 
hops of a very superior quality cultivated m the vicinity 
The palish church is a spacious edifice in the later Gothic 
style, and was formerly a chapel of ease to Waverley Abbey 
(founded in 1128), of which some remains still exist in the 
vicmity. A fine new town-hall, in the Italian style of 
architecture, was erected m 1866. Population (1871) 4461 

Paruliam was early a place of importance, and sent two 
meuiboia to parliament from 4th Edward 11. to 88th Henry 
YI Famhom Castle, on a hill noith of the town, now the seat 
of the bishop of Winchester, was firat built by Henry de Blois, 
bishop of Winchester, and brothei of King Stephen , but it was 
razed by Henry III It was rehmlt and gamaoned for Charles I 
by Denham, from whom it was taken m 1642 by Sir W. Waller ; 
and having been dismantled, it was restored by Di Morley, bishop 
of W mchester Cobhett was bom m the parish of Famham, and his 
remams am interred near the xuain entrance of the church. 

FARO, a city and seaport of Portugal, chief town of the 
province of Algarve, is situated ou the Rio Fermoso near its 
mouth, 20 miles W. by S. of Tavira. It is surrounded by 
walls, and contains a cathedral, a military hospital, a custom- 
house, au arsenal, aud several convents aud charitable estab- 
lishineuts. At the eastern end of the town is an old castle 
surrounded by Moorish fortifications. The harbour is 
small, but it has a good roadstead. The exports are figs, 
raisins, almonds, dates, oranges, lemons, wines, cork, 
sumach, baskets, and anchovies. Faro was burned by the 
English in 1696, and was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake m 1765. The population is about 8000. 

FAROE ISLANDS, or Fxeoe Islaisus (Danish, I’aro- 
e?vie), a group in the North Sea belonging to Denmark. 
They are situated between Iceland and the Shetland Islands, 
about 200 miles N.W. of the latter, between 61“ 20' and 
62“ 25' N. lat., aud between 6“ 16' aud 7° 40' W. long. 
The total area of the group is 610 square miles, and that 
of the seventeen inhabited islands 490. The populalaon in 
1860 amounted to 9160, in 1860 to 8922, and in 1874 
to 10,606, The principal islands are Sfcromfi with 2400 
inhabitants, Osterd 2067, Siidero 1887, Vaagb 702, Sandd 
618, and Bordd 368. They consist throughout of rocks 
and hills, separated from each other by narrow vallej^ or 
ravines ; but though the hills rise abruptly, there are often 
on their summits, or at different stages of their ascent, 
plains of considerable magnitude. They everywhere present 
to the sea perpendicular cliflfe, brofceu into a thousand 
fantastic forms, affording at every turn, to those who sail 
along the coast, the most picturesque and varied scenery 
The highest are Slattaretind in Osterd, and Skelling- 
:(jeld, Skalingfield, or Pen Scarling in Stromo, which, ac- 
cordmg to barometric measurement, rise respectively to 
about 2890 aud 2606 feet above the sea. The rocks are 
generally trap, and exhibit little variety of composition, 
though they present some striking geological phenomena. 
The zeolites and chalcedonies of the Faroes have long sup- 
plied the best specimens to the cabinets of Europe. 
Turf is abundant. Coal is found in Sudero and some of 
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the other islands in sufficient quantity to make it a matter 
of exploitation. In 1872 an expedition was sent out by 
the United Steamship Company (fm'mede DampsMhselskah) 
to investigate the geology of the coal-fields, and in 187 6 
works were commenced at Trangisvaag and Frodebo. 

The climate is foggy, and violent storms are frequent 
at all seasons. July and August are the only true sum- 
mer months, but the winters are not very severa It seldom 
freezes for more than one month, and the harbours are 
rarely ice-bound. The only grain crop is barley ; and on 
account of the uncertainty of the weather, it is frequently 
reaped in a half ripe condition. Agneulture is in a very 
baAward state, the infield or cultivated land bemg calcu- 
lated to be to the outfield or uncultivated in the propor- 
tion of one to sixty. As the plough is iH suited to the 
rugged and uneven surface of the land, the ground is 
usually turned up with the spade, care being taken not 
to destroy the roots of the grass. Horses and cows are 
few in number, and the latter give very httle milk, m con- 
sequence probably of the very coarse hay upon which they 
are fed Sheep form the chief riches of the islanders; 
some individuals having flocks of from three to five hundred, 
and the total number m the islands being about 80,000. 
They are never housed either in summer or winter, and m 
severe seasons they suffer considerably. The wool is gene- 
rally coarse, and is torn off the animals in so rough a 
manner as often to lacerate the skm. The northern hare 
{Lepus alpiiiua) is pretty abundant in Stromo and Ostero, 
having been introduced into the islands about 1840-50. 
Besides the ordinary Norway rat there still exist some few 
representatives of the older black rat (Ifus raitns), and, 
according to popular accounts, a third species not yet 
scientifically identified. The catching of the numerous sea 
birds which build their nests upon the face of the cliffe 
forms an important source of subsistence to the inhabitants. 
Sometimes the fowler is let down from the top of the cliff, 
at other times he climbs the rocks, or, where that is pos- 
sible, IS pushed upwards by poles made for the puipose. 
The puffin {Alca arctica) is the commonest species, and 
the eider duck is frequently shot for food. The cod fishery 
is especially important, — the dried fish being exported to 
Spain and France, the swim-bladders made into gelatine, 
and the ovaries prepared for the anchovy fisher of the Medi- 
terranean. Several Sahnonidas are found in the streams 
and lakes, — among tliem the charr (Salmo salvelinm), 
which occurs m Upper Bavaria aud Scotland. According 
to Morch, there are 13 species of land and fresh-water 
mollusks, but not one of Uiem is peculiar to the islands. 

The trade of the Faroe Islands was for some time a 
monopoly in the hands of a mercantile house at Copen- 
hagen, and tins monopoly was afterwards assumed by the 
Danish Government, but by the law of March 21, 1855, 
all restrictions were removed. Hosiery, tallow, dried and 
salt fish, train-oil, feathers, skins, and butter are the chief 
exports. Thorshavu, the chief town of the islands, is 
situated on the S.E. side of Stromo, upon a narrow tongue 
of land, having creeks on each side, where ships may be 
safely moored. Its population is only between 500 and 
600 ; but it la the seat of the chief Government and eccle- 
siflstical officials, and has a castle, a hospital, and a library. 
The houses are built of wood and roofed with birch back 
covered with turf, the greenness of which mak^ it impos- 
sible at a very short distance to dietinguish the place from, 
the surrounding fields. The character of the people is 
generally marked by great simplicity of manners, kmd- 
nesB, and hospitality They are well fed and clothed, and 
seem to be kindly treated by the Danish Government The 
average duration of life, as etated by Dr Panum, is 44f 
years, while in Denmatk it is ohly 36. 

The Faroe Islands were, it would appear, first colonized 
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by a certaiD Grim Katnban in the time of Harold Haar- 
fager ; and Christianity was introduced by Sigmund Bres- 
teraon at the command of Olaf Tiyggvason They are said 
to derive their present name from the numberof sheep (/acw’); 
in the Middle Ages they were knovm by the name of Fries- 
land, which was corrupted by the Arabian geographers into 
Beslanda. English adventurers gave great trouble to the 
inhabitants m the 16th century, and the name of Magnus 
Heiresen, a native of Stromo, who was seat by Frederick IL 
to clear the seas, is still celebrated in many a song and 
story. There was formerly a bishopric at Kirkebo, but it 
was abolished at the introduction of Protestantism by 
Ohriatian HI, and the islands are now ecclesiastically 
dependent on the bishopric of Zealand. The kingdom of 
Denmark retained possession of the Faroes at the peace of 
Kiel in 1815, though they had originally belonged to 
ITorway. The language of the people is a remnant of the 
Old Norse, but that of the courts, churches, and schools is 
the modern Danish, The statement that there is no native 
literature is a mistake • not to speak of the famous Fosrej- 
%nga Saga^ which was published by Kufn and Mohuike 
at Copeahogen in 1833, the botanist H. C. -Lyngbye, who 
visited the islands for the study of their Algse, brought 
back and published in 1822 a namber of the popular songs 
about Sigurd, and a new treatment of the same theme 
appeared at Paderborn m 1877. 

XjiicraiiiTt —Lucas Jacobson Debes, Fma. Rmrcdck, Copenhagen, 
1673 (Engbsh translation by Slerpin, London, 1676, German by 
Mangel, Copenhagen, 1767) , Toifffiua, Ooinm hist dt rehus gestis 
Fcerei/ennuiih ihii 1896 , Landt, BeskHvelss oven Mrbeme, 1800, 
and Bmn^vyni of tM Fern Islands, London, 1810 ; An awoiint 
of their geology and mineralogy, by Sir G S Mnckeime and Thomas 
Allea, in tho TrctM o/theSsy Son. o/Mviiw-gh, vol va , Pauly, 
Topog vo)i Biinmymrck eMiaiMmslvIi Islamds und dkr Fdi ber, 
Altona, 1828 , Porchbaramer in TJu Tra'muAions ^ the JDanish 
Royal SoeiOy, E. Oharabers, Faro Islands and Jodmd, 1866; 
K.*MauTer, “Die Paiuer” lu ‘Westerinann’s Jllitst MoruUs7i0e)i, 
BrunswiQk, 1862 ; A J Sjonuigton, Fen and Fondl Shatehes qf 
Faroe and Iceland, London, 1862, Tennant in Journal qf Scotlzsh 
Meiesrol 3ao , 1871 , 'Willemoee Suhm m Nature, 3872 , 0 A. 
Richter, “Die Paroer und Thorsbam,” in Aus Allen WeltXhedefi, 
1874 ; Sjurtbar Kraeth, Die fdrbtsolben Lt(Aer von Sigurd aurn 
orstenmal rnii Einleit &c , Puderbom, 1877 

FARQUHAR, Gboeob (1678-1707h a dramatist of the 
last century, the successor in comedy of Wycherley and Con- 
greve, was the sou of a clergyman, and was born in London- 
derry, Ireland, in the year 1678. In his sixteenth year he 
was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, under the patronage of 
the bishop of Drcmora He was entered as a siaar or 
servitor, a class of poor scholars, who were compelled to 
wear a psculur dress and perforin menial offices. These 
are no longer exacted from their successors, but Goldsmith, 
sixty years after the date of Farquhar’s admission, had to 
submit to the humdiations mcideat to the position of a 
sizar — to sweep part of tho college courts, to carry up the 
fellows’ dinner to table, and to wait in the hall till the 
fellows had dined. It certainly miphed a contradiction, 
as Goldsmith observed, for men to be “ at once learning 
tho liberal arte, and at the aame rime treated as slaves,” and 
neither in the case of Farquhar nor of Goldsmith was the 
system attended with favourable results. The former soon 
broke away from his studies, and appeared as an actor on 
the Dublin stage, He had the advantage of a good person, 
though with a weak voice, but was timid and sensitive, and 
an accident which happened to him when he liad only 
Keen about a twelvemonth on the boards made him resolve 
to quit the profession, When performing the part of 
Guyomar in Dryden’s Indian JSmpeivr he had omitted to 
exchange his sword for a foil, and in a fencing scene 
wonnded a brother performer bo severely that his life was 
despaired of. The sufferer recovered, but Farquhar would 
never agiin return to the stage. The earl of Orreiy gave 
him a heuteuuEcy in hb regiment then in Ireland, and as ■ 
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a soldier Farquhar is said to have given proofs of his 
couxQ>g 9 and conduct;, thougli none ar© recorded- W^e tave 
two letters written by biin in Holland m 1700, but in tkese 
he says nothing of military service. While yet a minor he 
appeared as a dramatist. His comedy of Love and a Bottle 
w^ performed at Drury Lane in 1698, and its success far 
exceeded hia expectations Eis next comedy, The. Ooristant 
Oauple (1700), was still more favourably received. "Wilks, 
a popular comedian and a special friend of Farquhar’s (they 
had been associates in Dublin), by his performance of the 
part of Sir Harry Wildair contributed very much to the 
success of the play. “He wnde the part,” says Farquhar. 
In the following year the dramatist brought out a sequel 
to it, entitled Svr Harry Wildavr. Wilks’s acting was 
again attractive, but like all continuations (that of Don 
Quixote excepted) the second part was much infenor to the 
first. Leigh Hunt has stated that Mrs Oldfield, like Wilks, 
performed to admiration in this piece, but Mrs Oldfield 
was not the original heroine (Lady Lurewoll) The part 
was acted by Mrs Verbruggen. Mrs Oldfield performed in 
the two last and best of Farquhar’s seven comedies, and is 
said to have taken to the stage by his advice. She was the 
theatrical idol — the Mrs Jordan — of her day. Her exqui- 
site acting and lady-hke carriage were the delight of her 
contemporaries, and her beauty, her vauity, and her goiier- 
oaity found mnumerable eulogists — 

“Engsging Oldfield, who, with mticc anil case, 

Comd join the arts to xuin ana to please. 

III 1702 Farquhar published a trifling volume of M%8cel~ 
lames — ^poeniB, letters, and a discourse on comedy. The 
poems are below mediocrity, and the letters are writteti in 
that overstrained style of gallantry and smartness which 
vra-s then fashionable and considered witty In one letter 
he gives a lady a picture of hnoself '‘drawn from the life.” 
Eia mind, he says, was generally dressed, like his person, 
in black , he was taken for au eosy-iiatured man by liia 
own sex, and an ill-natured clown by the ladies ; strangers 
had a worse opinion of him than he deserved, but this was 
recompensed by the opinion of bis acquamtouce, which was 
above his desert. Self-portraiture is seldom faithful, but 
we may conclude from Farquhar’s oiithue, that the young 
dramatist wajs somewhat grave and reserved, and wanted 
address for general society. He was liveliest with the pon 
in hia hand. Tlie discoui-so on comedy la more worthy of 
the author than his poems or letters. In it he defends the 
English disregard of the dramatic unities. “ The rules of 
English comedy,” he says, “don’t lie ia the compare of 
Aristotle or his folio Wei’s, but in the pit, box, and 
galleries.” In 1703 Farquhar had another comedy ou 
the stage — TJve Inconstant, or the tony to ndtt Aiwi— tho 
hni of which he soys, he took from Flotcheris )Vild Goose 
Ohcae, but was charged with spoiling tho original. Tho 
poetry of Fletcher certainly evaporatus when its scenes are 
transmuted into the prose dialogue of Farquhar. 

About this time the dramatist was betrayed into what 
was perhaps the greatest blunder of his lifo. A hidy 
conceived a violent passion for him, and, though ponni- 
less like himself, contrived to circulate a report that she 
was possessed of a large fortune, Farquhar snapped at 
the gilded bait He married the Udy, and found too late 
that he had been deceived. It is related, however, that he 
had the magaanimity to pardon a deception which must 


^ Tope— Softer Advice from limes, It was to t}jt« faflciiin-tlng 
aotress tliat the aatirist aUutlotl os tim liuly who deterted bohig buriija 
in wooUea, and said to her attondwit — 

“ One would not sure ho frightful when one’s dead — 

And— Betty— give this cheek a little red,” 

She won only forty seven when she died, leaving all the court and 
half the town m teftra. 
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have appeared a compliment to liis genius, and in truth 
there was something to forgive on his own part for having 
been so readily entrapped contrary to all the lules of love 
and the drama. Increased exertion, however, was necessary, 
and m 1704 he produced The Stage Coach, a piece adapted 
from the French by Farquhar in conjunction with Anthony 
Motteux, a clever, reckless playwright and essayist, and re- 
markable as having, though a Fiencliman, given the world 
the best English translation of Don Quixote Three more 
comedies proceeded from Farquhar before his career was 
sadly closed at the age of thirty. The Twin Rivals was 
brought out in 1705, The Recruiting Offi^cei' in 1706, and 
The Beaux Stratagem in 1707. The last two are vastly 
superior to Farquhar’s other plays, and are the works by 
which he is now remembered. To relieve the poor 
dramatist from his difficulties, increased by his ill-starred 
marriage, the duke of Ormond is said to have advised him 
to sell his commission m the army and pay his debts, his 
grace promising at the same time to give him a captaincy 
in hiB own regiment. Farquhar sold his commission, but 
the duke either forgot or was unable to fulfil his promise 
Farquhar’s earliest biographer ascribes the unfortunate 
counsel to a “ certain great courtier,” who made solemn 
assurance which he forgot to keep The Beaux Stratagem 
was written in six weeks, while death was impending over 
Its author Before he had finished the second act he knew 
that he was stricken with a mortal illness, but it was 
necessary to persevere and to be “ consumedly lively ” to 
the end. He had received in advance ^630 for the copy- 
right from Lintot the bookseller. The play was brought 
on the stage March 8, and Farquhar hved to have his third 
mght, and an extra benefit on the 29th of April, on which 
day he is said to have died. He left his two children to 
the care of his friend Wilks — “ Dear Bob, I have nothing to 
leave thee to perpetuate my memory but two helpless girls. 
Look upon them sometimes and think of him that was to 
the last moment of his life thine, George Farquhar” 
Wilks obtained a benefit at the theatre foi the dramatist’s 
widow, and the daughters had a pension of .£30 a year, 
which one of them was in receipt of so late as 1764. The 
plots of Farquliai’s comedies are skilfully conducted and 
evolved , his situations are well chosen (in these his friend 
Wilks’s advice would be useful^), and his dialogues are full of 
life aud spirit. To the polished wit and brilliancy of 
Congreve he has no pretension. His scenes are light and 
sketchy, and his characters altogether on a lower level than 
Congreve’s, but they were quite equal to them in stage 
effect. Sergeant Kite, Scrub, Archer, and Boniface are 
distinct original characters which long charmed on the stage, 
while the incidents with which they are mixed up — the un- 
expected encounters, adventures, artifices, and disguises — 
are irresistibly comic aud attractive in representation. Pope 
considered Farquhar a mere farce writer, while Goldsmith 
(who evidently adopted him as a model) preferred him to 
Cougreve. On the stage, with good actors, he nught be so 
preferred, but never in the hbrary. He had the advantage 
of being less designedly and elaborately licentious than 
Congreve. Love mtrigues then formed the chief business 
of the comic drama ; and in the management of them the 
homely domestic virtues that form the happiness and 
cement of society were disregarded or made the subject of 
ridicule. It is true that the world of comedy was, as 
argued by Charles Lamb, an artificial world, never perhaps 
regarded as real or as supplying patterns of morals or 
manners, but the effect of such representations was to 
lower and corrupt the national taste, while the fact that no 
{jursuit was then so profitable to an author as writing for 
the stage was also injurious to our imagmative literature. 
On this moral view of the question, the reasoning of 
Macaulay and the eloquent objurgation of Thackeray are un- 
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answerable.^ Tlie artificial comedy, or comedy of manners, 
as seen in the beginning of tlie last century, is now “ qmte 
extinct on our stage,” as Leigh Hunt has observed ; but 
Hunt is surely in error in dating the dechue of Engbsh 
comedy from the tune of Farquhar. To say nothing of 
Goldsmith's two plays, Sheridan’s Rivals and Schod for 
Scandal show no declension in brilliancy of dialogue, wit, 
or vivacity, and some of the plays of Cumberland and the 
Colmans evince high dramatic talent. (r. ca) 

FAERAGUT, David Glascob (1801-1870), first 
admiral of the United States navy, was the son of Major 
George Farragut, a Catalan by descent, a Minorquiu by 
birth, who had emigrated to America in 1776, and, after 
the peace, had married a lady of Scotch family and settled 
near Knoxville, in Tennessee , there Farragut was bom on 
the 6th July 1801. At the early age of nine he entered 
the navy, under the protection of his name-father, Captam 
David Porter, with whom he served in the “Essex” during her 
cruise in the Atlantic in 1812, and afterwards m the Pacific, 
until her capture by the “Phoebe,” in Valparaiso Bay, 
on the 28th March 1814 He afterwards served on board 
the “Washington,” 74, carrying the broad pennant of Com- 
modore Cbauncey m tbe Mediterranean, and pursued bis 
profe^ional and other studies under the instruction of the 
chaplain, Mr Folsom, with whom he contracted a life-long 
fnendship. Folsom was appointed from the “Washington ” 
as XJ.S consul at Toms, and obtained leave for his pupil 
to pay him a lengthened visit, in the course of which 
he acquired a familiar knowledge of Arabic and Turkish. 
Farragut is said, m his later years, to have spoken fluently 
all the principal European languages ; this is probably an 
exaggeration, bnt with an hereditary knowledge of Spanish, 
lie may have picked up some French and Itahan at this 
time , until the very end of his career, it was his only visit 
to European waters. In 1826 he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, whilst serving m the navy yard at Norfolk, 
where he continued till 1832 ; he then served for a com- 
mission on the coast of Brazil, and was again appointed to 
the yard at Norfolk. It is needless to trace the ordinary 
routine of his semce step by step. Tbe officers of tlie U.S. 
navy have one great advantage which is wanting to our 
own • when on shore they are not necessarily parted from 
the service, but are employed in their several ranks in the 
different dockyards, escaping thus not only the private 
grievance and pecuniary difficulties of a very narrow half- 
pay, but also, what from a public point of view is much 
more important, the loss of professional aptitude, and of 
that skill which comes from unceasing practice. On the 
8th September 1841 Farragut was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and on tbe 14tb September 1856 to that of 
captain. At this tune he was in charge of the navy yard, 
Mare Island, California, from which post he was recalled 
in 1858, and appointed to the “ Brooklyn ” frigate, the com- 
mand of which he held for the next two years. When the 
war of secession broke out in 1861, he was “waitmg 
orders” at Norfolk. By birth and marriage he was a 
Southerner, and the citizens of Norfolk counted on his 
Growing m his lot with them ; but prof essional pride, and 
affection for the flag under which he had served for more 
than fifty years, held him true to his allegiance: he 
passionately rejected the proposals of his fellow townsmen, 
and as it was more than hinted to him that his longer stay 
m Norfolk might be dangerous, he hastily quitted that 
place, and offered his services to the Government at Wash- 
lugton. These were at once accepted ; he was requested 

^ See Macaulay’s essay on the Comic DramatiBts of the Reformation, 
and Tliockeray’s English Swawriats, In 1840 Leigh Hunt published 
biographical and critical notices of Wyeherley,^ Oongreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar, prefixed to au edition, of their dramatic works — a 
valuable addition to onr dramatio literature, 
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to sit on tlie Naval Eotiring Board, — a board then specially 
constituted for clearing the navy of unfit or disloyal officers, 
— and a few months later was appointed to the command 
of the " Western Gulf Blockading Squadron,” with the 
rank of flag-officer, nud ordered to proceed forthwith, in 
the " Hartford ” to the Gulf of Mejaco, to collect such vessels 
as could be spared from the blockade, to proceed up the 
Mississippi, to reduce the defences which guarded, the ap- 
proaches to New Orleans, and to take and hold the city. All 
this Parragut executed to the letter^ with a skill and caution 
that won for him the love of his followers, and with a dash 
and boldness that won for him the admiration of the public, 
and the popular name of “Old Salamander.” The pas- 
sage o£ the Mississippi was forced on the 24:th April 1862, 
and New Orleans surrendered on the 26th j this was 
munediately followed by the operations against Vichsbui'g, 
from which, however, Farragut was compelled to withdraw, 
having relearnt the old lesson that against heavy earth- 
works, crowning hills of sufficient height, a purely naval 
attack is unavailing ; it was not till the following summer, 
aud after a long siege, that Vicksburg surrendered to e 
land force under General Grant. During this time the 
service on the Mississippi coutuiued both difficult and 
irksome ; nor until the nver was cleared could Farragut 
seriously plan operations against Mobile, a port to which 
the fall of New Orleans had given increased import- 
ance. Even then he was long delayed by the want of 
monitors with which to oppose the ironclad vessels of^ the 
fiuamy. It was the end of July 1864 before he was joined 
by these monitors, and on the 5 th August, undismayed by 
the loss of his leading ship, the monitor " Tecumseh,” eunk 
by a torpedo, he forced the passage mto the bay, destroyed 
or captured the enemy's ships, lucludmg the ram “ Ten- 
nessee,” bearing Admiral Buchanan’s fiag, and took posses- 
sion of the forts. The town was not occupied^ till the 
following April, but with the loss of its harbour it ceased 
to have any pohfcical or strategical importance. With tl^ 
Farragut’s active service came to an end ; for though in 
September 1864 he was offered the command of the force 
mtended for the reduction of 'Wilmington, the state of his 
health, after the labours and anxieties^ of the past three 
years, in a trying climate, compelled him to decline it and 
to ask to be recalled. He accordingly returned to New 
Tork in December, aud was received with the wildest dis- 
play of popular enthusiasm. It was then that the Govern- 
ment instituted the rank of vice-admiral, previously 
unknown in the American service. Farragut was promoted 
to it, and in July 1866 was further promoted to the rank 
of admiral In 1867, with his flag flying in the “Franklin,” 
he visited Europe. The appointment was an honourable dis- 
tinction without political or naval import; the “Franklin” 
was, to all intents, for the time being, a yacht at Farragut’s 
disposal; and, her arrival in the Cerent ports was the 
signal for mtarnational courtesies, entertainments, and 
social gaiety. She returned to America iu 1868, and 
Farragut retired into private Ufa. Two years later, on the 
14th August 1870, he died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

No biography of Farragut, at ah fitiang hie groat reputation, has 
yet appeared j th.a only one that can be mentioned, Lffe mi l^aml 
Cwraerof V%e6-Ai'mr'(tl Farrapii^ by tho Rav. P 0. Headley (1865), 
notwithstanding its claim to be based on personal infonnanon, is a 
badly written hoys’ story-book, overloaded with childish and iiro- 
levont matter ^ A better account of his more distinguished services 
is to be found in Putnam’s BeMlion Bacord or Boynton's 

Ei^ory of tU Eavy during tU BahMim (1887). (J, K. L ) 

FAEBAHHAeAD [FuBhuoKAiup], a district of British 
Indio, in the Agra division, and under the jarisdiction of 
the lieutenonirgovemor of the North-’Western Provinces, 
lies between 28* 45' 46" and 27* 42' 45" N. lat, and 7fl* 
10' 45" and 80° 6' 0'^ E. long. It is bounded on the 
N. by BuddiOn and Sb^hjah&npur, E. by Harditi, S. by i 
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Oawnpur and Etdwab, and W. by Mdmpurf and Etah. 
The district is a flat alluvial plain in the middle d 2 id&. 
The principal nvers are — the Ganges, which has a course 
of 87 miles either bordering on or passing through 
the district, but is not at all tunes navigable by large 
boats throughout its entire course, the Budh QangA,, which 
enters the disti jet in its north-west comer, and falls into the 
Ganges opposite the town of Farrakhdbdd, after a course of 
46 miles , the Kdll-nadl (84 miles), and the Mn-nadl (42 
miles), both tributaries of the Ganges , and the Arind-nadi, 
which, after a course of 20 miles in the south of the district, 
passes into Oawnpur The census of 1872 returned the 
population at 499,722 males and 41 9,026 females, — total, 
918,748, of whom 816,733 were Hindus, 101,538 
I hometans, and 477 Christians. The area of the district is 
1744 square miles, of which 1021 are returned as under 
cultivation, and 264 os cultivable, but not actually under 
tillage. The principal products are nee, wheat, barley, millets, 
pulses, cotton, sugar-cauQ, potatoes, <fcc. The grain crops, 
however, are insufficient for local wants, and gram is largely 
imported from Oudh and Eohilkhand. The distiict is, 
therefore, liable to famine, aud it has been severely visited 
by tbi.q calamity five times during the present century — iu 
1803-4, 1816-16, 1825-26, 1837-38, und in 1808-69. 

The civil station aud principal town is ForralchiibAd, 
situated on the nght or west bank of the Ganges in 27“ 24' 
N lat. and 79“ 40' E. long. ; iiopulation, 65,441. Tho 
other towns are — Fathigarh (Puttebguhr or Futtygur), 
civil and militaiy station on the Ganges, 3 miles east 
of Famkli^biid, population 13,439, Kanauj, on the right 
bank of the Kdli-nodf, 17,903, KAimgaiij, 10,323; 
ShAins4bAd, 8710, AUahganj, 6246 ; Cffiibramau, 5414. 
Kanauj is of great archaeological interest as being tho 
ancient Hindu capital of this part of India, The rums 
of the ancient town cover an area of 5 square miles. 
The only municipality in the district is that of Fai'* 
iukh4b4d-cuin-Fatliigarh, -with a population of 78,880; 
municipal revenue m 1875, .£8177, 10s. ; expotulitiiro, 
.£766, Os. T)i 0 total revenue of the district lu 1870 
was .€197,229; the expenditure on civil admin ist ration, 
€43,766. The regular police force consistod of 013 
officers and men, maintained at a cost of €10,270. For 
the education of tlie people there woro 320 Govoniiiioiit 
and aided schools lu tke district, atteudod by 7507 pupils, 
and l•eco^vi^lg state aid to tho extent of X3410. For 
medical relief four chantoblo dispousatiGS am inuiutaiund, 
at which 789 lucloor and 19,732 outdoor xiationta woro 
treated in 1876. FatrakhdbAd is one of the healtliiost 
districts in the but fevers aro prevalent during 

August and Septoinbtr. The average annual inonii tmu- 
perature is almost 80”; tho avexago annual rainfall, 29 ‘4 
inches. 

Of the tract comprising Llio present district, tho portion 
lying north of the KAll-nadf was included within tho Jfu/h' 
or fief of tho Eohilla iiawAb of FuiTukliiibi'wl, while tho 
country to the south of tho rivor formed part of tiio terri- 
tories of the vislr of Oudh. During tho warn of tlio muUllo 
of the last century, the district froqnontly cluingotl lumda, 
at one time being held by tho Rohillas, and at aiiothor by 
the nawAb vizir, In 1774, however, tho latter, with the 
assistance of the English, completely defeated tho lUihillos ; 
and Fan*akhAbAd, together with the whole of Kohtlkhand, 
passed into his hands, and remaitiod with him till 1801* 
whan it was ceded to the East India Company. In 1804 
the MarhattAs, under Holkar, ravaged this tract, but wore 
utterly routed by Lord Lako at the town of FarrakhAbdd, 
Daring the mutiny FarrakhdbAd shared the fate of other 
districts, and passed entirely out of our hands for a time. 
The native troops, who had for some time previously 
evinced a seditions spirit, finally broke into rebelliou on the 
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18th June 1857, and placed the titular na\vAb of 
TarrakhAbAd on the throne. The English military residents 
took shelter in the fort, which they held until the 4th July, 
when, the fort being undennin^, they endeavoured to 
escape by the river. One boat succeeded in reaching 
Cawnpur, but only to fall into the hands of the Ndnd. Its 
occupants were made prisoners, and perished in the 
massacre of the 10th July. The other boat was stopped on 
its progress down the river, and all those in it were caj)- 
tured or killed, except four who escaped. The prisoners 
were conveyed back to Fathigarh, and murdered there by 
the nawdb on the 19 th July The rebels were defeated in 
several engagements, and on the 3d January 1858 the 
English troops recaptured Fathigarh fort , but it was not 
till May that order was thoroughly re-established. Since 
then nothing has occurred to disturb the peace of the district. 

FARRANT, Richard, composer of English church 
music, flourished during the 16th century. Very little is 
known about him. F4tis gives 1630 as the date of his 
birth, but on what authority does not appear. He became 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in the reign of Edward 
VI., but resigned his post in 1664 on being appointed 
master of the children of St George’s Chapel, Windsor. In 
this capacity he presented a play before the queen at 
Shrovetide 1568, and again at Christmas of the same year, 
receiving on each occasion the sum of £6, 13a. 4d. In 
November 1569 he was reinstated as gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal It is stated by Hawkins {History of Musk, 
vol. 111 . 279) that Farrant was also one of the clerks and 
organists of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, and that he 
retained these posts tUl his death. Many of his composi- 
tions are printed in the collections of Barnard and Boyce. 
Among the most admired of them are a service in G minor, 
and the anthems “ Call to remembrance ” and “ Hide not 
thou thy face.” It is doubtful whether Farrant is entitled 
to the credit of the authorship of the beautiful anthem 
“Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake.” No copy of the 
music under his name appeared in print till 1800, although 
it had been earlier attnbuted to hun. Some writers have 
named John Hilton, and others Thomas Tallis, as the com- 
poser. From entries in the Old Ghecla Booh of the Chapel 
Royal (recently edited for the Camden Society by Dr 
Rimbault) it appears that Farrant died, not in 1686, as 
Hawkins states, but on November 30, 1680 or 1581. 

EARS, or Farsistait, a province of Persia, extending 
along the Persian Gulf, and conterminous with Khusistan, 
Irak, and Kirman. Like the provinces to the N. and S., it 
is divided in three parallel districts, — the Dushtistan Germ- 
sir or hot country, the Tengsir or land of the passes, and 
the Sirhud or cold country. Its mountain ranges run 
parallel with the coast-line, and inclose a great number of 
valleys, both longitudinal and transverse. In some of these 
are considerable lakes, as, for example, the lake of Shiraz, 
and the salt lake Bakhtagan, which is about 76 miles long, 
and receives the waters of the Polwar or Kur. Of the 
rivers which flow into the Persian Gulf the most important 
are the Prestaf in the S. and the Sefid Rud in the N. . The 
coast is for the most part steep and inaccessible, but there 
are harbours at Bushire, Bender Kongun, and Bender Ka^- 
khiL As the cultivation of the Dushtistan region depends 
entirely on the periodical rains, years of abundance 
alternate with years of dearth. Inland among the moun- 
tains there is a great deal of excellent pasture land, hut 
most of it hes quite unemployed by the thinly scattered 
population. Groin of vanous kinds, dates, tobacco, 
cotton, and hemp are all grown to some extent, and are 
usually of excellent quality ; wine is manufactured, and 
the silk-worm reared ; and a certain amount of attention 
is given to the weaving of cottons, silks, woollens, and 
camel-hair fabrics. An account of the exports will be 
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found under Bushire, vol. iv. Shiraz is the capital, and 
Firusabad, Darahjird, and Bebahan are towns of some 
importance. Most of the villages are mere collections of 
mud-built huts, and present a very poverty-stncken 
appearance, in striking contrast to the splendour of the 
ancient cities of Sbabpur, Pasargadae, and Persepolis, which 
he within the province. No satisfactory estimate of the 
population can be given 

FASANO, a town of Italy, in the circondano and pro- 
vince of Bari, 32 miles S. of Ban, and a little to the W. of 
the railway to Bnndisi. It stands in a rich ohve district, 
and has a good trade in the produce. During summer the 
plague of flies is such that the inhabitants retire to a hiU 
in the neighbourhood, called La Selva, where there is already 
a considerable suburb growing up The ancient Eguatia 
stood in this vicinity. Population 14,800. 

FASTI, plural of the ^jective fastus, but more com- 
monly used as a substantive, is derived, according to Varro, 
from/cw, meaning what is hmding, or allowable, by divme 
law, as opposed to jus, or human law. Fasti dies thus came 
to mean the days on v/hich law business might he transacted 
(see Ovid, Fasti, i. 48) sine piaculo, thus corresponding 
to our own “lawful days.” Originally the fasti were a 
kind of ofScial year-book, or almanac, with dates and 
directions for religious ceremonies, court-days, market-days, 
divisions of the mouth, and the like Festus Pompeius 
calls them totius anni dekcnp>tio. In later times they 
meant state records lu general. The fasti, again, were of 
two distinct kinds — haZe^idai'ia, or fasti halendares, sub- 
divided into urhani and I'ustki, and next, fasti magistrales, 
or historici. Until 314 ]B.a the lore of the halendana 
remained the exclusive and lucrative monopoly of the 
priesthood,' but in that year On. Flavius, a pontifical 
secretary, introduced the custom of publishing in the forum 
tables containing the requisite information, besides brief re- 
ferences to victories, triumphs, piodigies, <kc. These tables, 
were also called fasti. Ovid’s Fasti have been well described 
as “a poetical year-hook” illustrating the fasti published 
by Julius Csesar when he remodelled the Roman year. In 
the tables of Flavius, the letters F., N., N.P., F.P., Q. Rex 
C F., 0., EN., stood for fastus, nefastus, nefastus priore 
(in the first half of the day), fastus piiore, giiando rex 
sacromw, eoinitiavit fastus, comitiahs, and intercisus^ 
The dies intereisi were partly fasti and partly oiefasti. 
Upon the cultivators fewer feasts, sacrifices, ceremonies, 
and holidays were enjoined than on the inhabitants of 
cities , and the rustic fasti contained little more than the 
ceremonies of the kalends, nones, and ides, the fairs, signs of 
zodiac, increase and decrease of the days, the tutelary gods 
of each month, and certain directions for rustic labours to 
be performed each month. The fasti magistrales were 
concerned with the several feasts, and everything relating 
to the gods, religion, and the magistrates, to the emperors, 
their birthdays, offices, days consecrated to them, with 
feasts and ceremonies established in their honour, or for 
their prosperity. They came to be denommated magni, 
by way of distinction from tbe bare kalendar, or fasii 
hadendares. Of this class, the/asii consulares, for example, 
were a chronicle or register of time, in which the several 
years were denoted by the respective consuls, with the- 
principal events which happened during their consulates. 
A famous specimen of the same class are the faati Gapi~ 
toliiii, so called because they were deposited in the Capitol 
by AJexauder Farnese, after their excavation from the 
Roman forum in 1547. They are chiefly a nominal list of 
statesmen, victories, triumphs, <fcc., from the expulsion of 
the kings to the death of Augustus, A considerable num- 
ber of fasti of tbe first class have also been discovered ; buk 
none of them appear to be older than the time of Augustus. 
The Praeuestine calendar, discovered in 1770, contains the- 
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months of January, March, April, and December, and a 
portion of February. Tlie tablets give an account of 
festivals, aa also of the tnnmpha of Augustus and Tiberius. 
But some kinds of fasti included under the second gene- 
ril head were, from the very beginning, written for pub- 
lication, The AiinaCes jPontijicum — -difieTent from the 
lale)ularm properly so called — were “annually exhibited 
in public on a white table, on which the memorable events 
of the year, with special mention of the prodigies, were set 
down m the briefest possible manner. Any one was 
allowed to copy them ” (Teoffers History).^ Like the pon- 
tuSoes, the augurs also liad their books, hbri auguiralea. In 
fact, all the state offices had their fasti correspoudmg in 
character to the consular fasti named above. 

For detada oi fasti and their discovery, sea the great work of 
Toggim, pubhahed at Rome m 1?79 Watt’s JSiMiotkeea Sritannim 
contains a long hat of references to authorities on the subject. See 
also CrattwelTs Hiato) y of Jtotmn LUetaAw «, 1877. An admirable 
suramiiTy on fasti, with numerous bibliogmiihical refeiences, is 

S ven in. Tcaffel'a GcsehieMe dea BoniiscJien Lite) atiir, 1870, — ^traua- 
tel by Wagner under the title of A History of Roman Litcra- 
tan, 1873. 

FASTIllTGl {wftrrwLV, j^nare) is moat accurately 
defined as a withholding of meat, drink, and all natural 
food from the body for a determined period. So it is 
defined by the Church of England, in the 16th homily, on 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon^ and of the 
primitive church generally In a looser sense the word is 
employed to denote abstmence from certain kinds of food 
merely, and this meaning, which m ordinary usage is 
probably the more prevalent, seems also to be at least 
tolerated by the Church of JEugland when it speaks of 
*' fast or abstmence days,” as if fasting and abstinence 
were synonymoua^ More vaguely still, the word is 
occasionally used aa an equivalent for moral self-restraint 
generally. This secondary and metaphorical sense {vriareveiv 
KOKonp-os) occurs m one of the fragments of Empedoclea 
For the physiological aspects of the subject the reader 
may consult the article Dietstics (vol. vu, p. 211, 213). 

Pasting is of special interest when considered as a disci- 
pUne voluntanly submitted to for moral aud religious ends. 
As such it IS very widely diffused. Its modes and motives 
vary considerably according to climate, race, civilization, 
and other ciroumstauces j but it would be difficult to name 
any religious system of any descnplion in which it is 
wholly unrecognized.® The origin of the practice is veiy 
obscura^ Mr Herbert Spencer has collected, from the 
accounts we have of various savage tnbes m widely separ- 

i " The Fathers ogBenibled there . decreed in that couucil that 
every person, os well in his pnvate as pubhe ftist, should oontinuo all 
the day without meat ond dnuTc, till attar the evening prayer. And 
wbosoevar did eat or drink before the evening prayer was ended shonld 
he accounted and reputed not to coneider the purity of his fast This 
■canon teacheth so evidently how fasting was used an the primitive 
church as by words it cannot be more plainly expressed. ” Of Good 
Works' and first, qf Fasting 

* As indeed they are, etymologically ; but, prior to the Hefomation, 
a conventionaJ distinction, between (^tineniia and yepiniim noMcrale 
had long been recognized “£!xoeptio edulioitun quomndam portiouale 
jqjanium est” (Tertnllian). | 

* Confucianism ought jmrhaps to be named as one. Zoroastrianism 
ns frequently given as another, but hardly correctly. In the Liber 
i^-der Indeed (Porta xxv ) we read, “ Cavenclum eat tibi a jeauuio , 
nam a luane ad vesperam nihil eomedere non est bouum in roliglone 
nostra,” but according to the Pire de Chinon (Lyons, 1671) the Paraee 
religion enjoins, upon the priesthood at least, no fewerthon five yearly 
fasts See Hyde, Veierum Fmanim Rsligu), p. 449, 648 (od. 
1700). 

* During the Middle Ages tlie prevalent notion was that it bad its 
origin m paradise. The geim at least of this idea is to be found in 
Tertnllian, who says’ “ Acceperat Adam a Deo legem non gnstandl da 
nrhore oguitionis boni et niah, uiontums si gustasset ,* venim et i|).se 
tunc in psyehicum revemis . . facilnis ventn quam Deo cesslt, 
pabulo potdus qu>ii» pneoeirto ammit, ealntem giila vandWlt, maivlu- 
•cavit denique et periit, salvus ahoquln si uui arbuscuUn jtjimtive 
.maluisset” [Re fejmms, c. 3) 
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ated parts of the globe, a considerable body of evidence 
tendiug to suggest that it may have arisen out of tlie 
custom of providing refiesliments for the dead, either by 
actually feeding the corpse, or by leaving eatables and 
dnukables for its use The offerings to the dead are often 
made m so lavish a manner as aeceasarily to involve the 
survivors m temporary starvation, and it is no tmcomnion 
thing for a man to rum himself by a funeral feast. It is 
suggested that the fasting which was at first the uatuml 
and mevitahle result of such sacrifice on behalf of the dead 
i may eventually have come to be regarded as an ludispeua- 
! able concomitant of all sacrifice, and so have survived as a 
well-established usage long after the original cause had 
ceased to operate.® It is not pretended that this explana- 
tion 13 sufficient to account satisfactorily for all the known 
cases of primitive fasting, indeed its extieme precarious- 
ness at once becomes evident when it is remembered that, 
now at least, it is usual for religious fasts to precede rather 
than to follow sacrfficial and funeral feasts, if observed at 
all m connection with these. Mr Spencer himself (p 284) 
admits that “ probably the practice arises in more ways 
than one,” and proceeds to supplement the theory already 
given by another — that adopted by Mr E. B Tylor — to the 
effect that it originated an the desire of the pumitive man 
to bnng on at will certain abnormal nervous conditions 
favourable to the seeing of those visions and the dreaming 
of those dreams vs^hich are supposed to give the soul diiect 
access to the objective realities of the spiritual world.^ 
Probably, if we leave out of sight the very numerous and 
obvious cases m which fasting, ougmally the natural refiox 
result of giief, fear, or other strong emotion, has come to 
be the usual conveutioual symbol of these, we shall find 
that the practice is generally resorted to, either as a means 
of somehow exalting the higher faculties at the expense of 
the lower, or as an act of homage to some object of wor- 
ship The axiom of the Amazulu that “ the continually 
stuffed body cannot see secret things” meets even now 
with pretty general acceptance ; and if the notion that it 
is precisely the food which the woisliipper foregoes that 
makes the deity more vigorous to do battle for his hiiuian 
friend be confined ouly to a few scattered tribes of savages, 
the general proposition that “fasting is a work of rovoroiico 
toward God ” may be said to be an article of the UathoUo 
faith, 

Although fasting as a religious rite is to be met with 
almost eveiywhoro, there aro comparatively fow religions, 
and those only of the more developed kiud, which appoint 
definite public fasts, aud make them binding at fixed 
seasons upon all the faithful. Brahmanism, for example, 
does not appear to enforce any stated fast upon the kity.® 
Among the ancient Egyptians fasting acorns to have (locn 
associated with many religious festivals, notably with that 
of Isis (Herod, ii. 40), but it does not appear that, so far ua 
the common people wore conoomed, tlio obasrvanco of Ihcse 
festivals (which were purely local) was compulsory. The 
vqareia. on the tliird day of the Thesmoplioria at AthciiK 
was obser?ed ouly by the women attending tlie festival 
(who were permitted to eat cakos made of sosaiuo aud 
honey). It is doubtful whether the fast meutioued by 


® Pfinei-ples of Soeialoyy, i. p. 170> 284, 285. Coiujiaro tliii paHHUgo 
in tlio ftppoudlx from Hmmach, Slmisclier Mytfms, p. *108. 

® Spciiccr, Pria of Aoelohgy, i. 266, &t*. ; K. 11. Tykr, dh'imitiee 
CnUure, i. 277, 402 ; ii. 372, &c. 

^ Hooker, E, /*., -v, 72. In the W’e,stmluHtt*r ANKSWibly** Ijtirgw 
Cfttaoliism fasting la ineutiouud «mong the dutioa rfqmretl by tho 
aecond conunAndaient. 

® Tiw Bralumuw themselves on tlw ohweutli day after the fall moon 
and tlie eleventh day after tho now “abstain for sixty hours from 
every kind of suhtemuu'e and some have a special lk»t every Moinlay 
in Hovewber. bno Plonrt, The, Meligion md Hamm of Ou JUra- 
mns. 
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Livy (xxxvi. 37) was intended to be general or sacerdotal i 
merely 

Jewish Fasts . — ^Wbile remarkable for the cheerful, non- 
aacetic character of their worship, the Jews were no less 
distinguished from all the nations of antiquity by their 
annual solemn fast appointed to be observed on the 10th 
day of Idle 7th month (Tisn), the penalty of disobedience 
being death The rules, as laid down in Lev xvi. 29-34, 
sxiii 27-32, and Numb xxix. 7-11, mclude a special in- 
junction of strict abstmence (“ye shall afflict your souls 
from evening to evening. This fast was intimately asso- 
ciated with the chief feast of the year. Before that feast 
could he entered upon, the sins of the people had to be 
confessed and (sacramentally) expiated. The fast was a 
suitable concomitant of that contrition which befitted the 
occasion. The practice of stated fasting was not in any other 
case enjoined by the law \ and it is generally understood 
to have been forbidden on Sabbath.^ At the same time, 
private and occasional fasting, being regarded as a natural 
and legitimate instinct, was regulated rather than repressed. 
The only other provision about fasting in the Pentateuch is 
of a regulative nature, Numb. xxx. 14 (13), to the effect 
that a vow made by a woman “to afflict the soul” 
may iu certain circumstances be cancelled by her hus- 
band 

The history of Israel from Moses to Ezra furnishes a 
large number of instances m which the fastmg instinct was 
obeyed both publicly and privately, locally and nationally, 
under the influence of sorrow, or fear, or passionate desire. 
See, for example, Judg. xx. 26 j 1 Sam. vin 6 (where the 
national fast was conjoined with the ceremony of pouring out 
water before the Lord) , Jer. zxxvl 6, 9 ; and 2 Sam xii. 
16 ® Sometimes the observance of such fasts extended 
over a considerable period of time, during which, of course, 
the stricter jejunium was conjoined witli clstineiitia (Dan. 
X 2). Sometimes they lasted only for a| day. In Jonah 
in 6, 7, we have an illustrative example of the rigour with 
winch a strict fast might be observed ; and such passages 
as Joel li. and Isa. Iviii. 6 enable us to picture with some 
vividness the outward accompaniments of a Jewish fast 
day before the exile. 

During the exile many occasional fasts were doubtless 
observed by the scattered communities, in sorrowful 
commemoration of the various sod events which had issued 
in the downfall of the kingdom of Judah, Of these, four 
appear to have passed into general use — the fasts of the 
10th, 4th, 5 th, and 7 th months — commemorating the 
beginuiug of the siege of Jerusalem, the capture of the city, 
the destruction of the temple, the assassination of Gedaliah. 
As time rolled on they became invested with increasing 
sanctity; and though the prophet Zechariah, when con- 
sulted about them at the close of the exile (Zech. viu. 19), 
had by no means encouraged the observance of them, the 
rebuilding of the temple does not appear to have been 
considered an achievement of sufficient importance to 
warrant their discontinuance. It is worthy of remark that 

1 Is here to be taken as substantially equivalent to “desire,” 
“ appetite ” 

® Juciith vilL 6. “And yet it may be a question -wLetbertbey 
(tlie Jews) did not ^waya fast upon Sabbatli,” says Hooker {B. P , v. 
72, 7), who gives a curious array of evidence pointing in this direction 
He even makes use of Neb. viii. 9-12, which might be thought to tell 
the other way. Justinian’s phrase “ Sabbata Judteorum a Mose in 
onma feviim jejiinlo dicata ” (1. xxxn. c, 2 ; comp Suetonius m 
Octav 0 . 76) may be accounted for by tlia fact that the day of atone- 
ment is called Sabbat Sahhatdn ( " a perfect Sabbatli”). 

* There is. as Graf [Oesdh Bilolier des A. 7., p. 41) has pointed out, 
no direct evxdeuce that the fast on the 10th of the 7th mouth, was ever 
observed before the exile. But the inference which he draws ftom this 
silence of tho historical books is manifestly a precarious one at best. 
Bleek calls Lev m “ em deutliches Beispiel Mosaischer Abfossung *’ 
{SinieitteHg, p. SI, od. 1878) 


Ezekiel’s prophetic legislation contains no reference to any 
fast day, the book of Esther (ix. 31), on the other hand, 
records the institution of a new fast on the 13th of the 
12th month. 

In the post-exile period pnvate fasting was much 
practised by the pious, and encouraged by the religious 
sentiment of the time (see Judith viii. 6 , Tob xii 8, and 
context; Sirach xxxiv. 26, Luke ii. 37, and xviii. 12). 
The last reference contains an allusion to the weekly fasts 
which were observed on the 2d and 5 th days of each week, 
m commemoration, it was said, of the ascent and descent 
of Moses at Sinai. The real origin of these fasts and the 
date of their introduction are alike uncertain ; it is mani- 
fest, however, that the observance of them was voluntary, 
and never made a matter of universal obligation. It is 
probable that the Sadducees, if not also the Essenes, wholly 
neglected them. The second book (Seder Moed) of the 
Miflhna contains two tractates bearing upon the subject of 
fasting. One (Toim, “ the day ”) deals exclusively with 
the rites which were to be observed on the great day of 
expiation or atonement ; the other (Taaniih, “ fast ”) is 
devoted to the other fasts, and deals especially with the 
manner in which occasional fasting is to be gone about if 
no ram shall have fallen on or before the 17th day of 
Marcbeschwan. It is enacted that in such a ’cose the 
rabbis shall begin with a light fast of three days (Monday, 
Thursday, Monday), t.c , a fast during which it os lawful to 
work, and also to wash and anoint the person. Then, in 
the event of a continued drought, fasts of increasing 
intensity are ordered ; and as a last resort the ark is to be 
brought into the street and sprinkled with ashes, the heads 
of the Nasi and Ab-beth-^n being at the same tame 
similarly sprinkled * In no case was any fast to be allowed 
to interfere with new-moon or other fixed festival. Another 
mstitution treated with considerable fulness in the treatise 
Taanith is that of the 'SJ'iK {nn staitoms), who are 
represented as having been laymen severally representing 
the twenty-four classes or families into which the whole 
commonwealth of the laity was divided. They used to 
attend the temiile lu rotation, aud be present at the 
sacrifices ; and as this duty fell to each in his turn, the 
men of the class or family which he represented were 
expected iu their several cities and places of abode to 
engage themselves in religious exercises, and especially iu 
fasting. Tho suggestion will readily occur that here may 
be the origin of the Christian stationes. Bat neither 
Tertu Ilian nor any other of the fathers seems to have been 
aware of the existence of any such institution among the 
Jews; and very probably the story about it may have 
been a comparatively late invention. It ought to be borne 
in mind that the Aramaic portion of the Megillath Taanith 
(a document considerably older than the treatises m the 
Mishna) gives a catalogue only of the days on which fast- 
ing was forbidden. The Hebrew part (commented on by 
Maimomdes) in which numerous fasts are recommended 
is of considerably later date. See Reland, Antiq. Sebr,, 
p. iv. c. 10 ; Derenbourg, Eist. de Palestine, p. 439. 

Practice of the Early Christian Qlvmxh -^esus himself 
did not inculcate asceticism in His teaching, and the 
absence of that distinctive element from His practice was 
sometimes a subject of hostile remark (Matt, xi, 19). We 
read, indeed, that on one occasion He fasted forty days and 
forty nights ; but the expression, which is an obscure one, 
possibly means nothing more than that He endured the 
privations ordinarily involved in a stay in the wilderness. 
While we have no reason to doubt that BLe observed the 
one groat national fast prescribed in 'the written law of 

*■ The aHutiou to the ark warns tm to be oautious in ossTiming the 
laws of the Mishna to have been ever in force. 
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Moses, W8 liava express notice that neither He nor His 
disciples were in the habit of observing the other fasts 
which custom, and tradition hed established. See Mark 
11 . 18, where tlie correct reading appears to be — Tlie 
disciples of Join, and the Pharisees, were fasting” (some 
customary fast). He never formally forbade fasting, but 
neither did He ever enjom it. He assumed that, ^ in certain 
circumstances of sorrow and need, the fasting instinct would 
sometimes be felt by the community and the individual j 
what He was chiefly concerned about was to warn His 
followers against the mistaken aims which His contempor- 
aries were so apt to contemplate in their fasting (Matt, vi 
1 6-1 8). In one passage, indeed, He has been understood as 
practically commanding resort to the practice in certain 
circumBtances. It ought to be noted, however, that Matt, 
xviL 21 is probably spurious j and that in Mark ix. 29 the 
words “and fastmg” are omitted by Westcott and Hort as 
well as by Tischendorf on the evidence of the Cod. 
Smaiticua (first hand) and Cod. Taticanus.^ The refer- 
ence to “ the fast ” in Acta xrm. 9 has generally been held 
to indicate that the apostles continued to observe the yearly 
Jewish fast. But this mfereuce is by uo means a nacaasary 
one. According to Acts ziiL 2, 3, xiv. 23, they eonjomed 
fasting with prayer at ordinations, and doubtless also on 
some other solemn occasions; but at the same time the 
liberty of the Christian “in respect of an holiday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath” was strongly insisted on, by 
one of them at least, who declared that meat whether t^en 
or abstained from commendeth not to God (Col. ii. 16-23; 
1 Cor. viii. 8; Bom xiv. ld-22; 1 Tim, iv 3-6). _ The fast- 
ing?i to which the apostle Paul alludes in 2 Cor. vi. 6, xn 27, 
were rather of the nature of inevitable hardships cheerfully 
endured in the discharge of his sacred calling. The words 
which appear to encourage fasting in 1 Cor, vu, 5 are absent 
from all the oldest manuscripts and are now omitted by 
all critics and on the whole the precept and practice of 
the New Testament, wliile^ recognizing the propriety of 
occasional and exfcraordinaiy fasts, seem to be decidedly 
hostile to the imposition of any of a stated, obligatory, and 
general kind. 

The usage of the Christian church duiing the earlier 
centuries was in this, os in so many other matters, 
influenced by traditional Jewish feeling, and by the force 
of old habit, quite as much as by any direct apostolic 
authority or supposed divine command, Habitual tem- 
perance was of course iu aE cases regarded as an absolute 
duty ; and “ the bridegroom ” being absent, the present 
life was regarded as being in a sense one continual “ fast” 
Tasting m. the stricter sense was not unknown ; but it is 
certain that it did not at first occupy nearly so prominent 
a place in Chnstian ritual os that to which it afterwards 
attained. There are early traces of the customary observ- 
ance of the "Wednesday and Friday fasts — the diea atatio- 
mm (Olein. Alex., Strom., vii 877), and also of a 
“ quadragesimal ” fast before Easter. But the vary passogo 
which proves the early origin of “ quadragesima,” conclu- 
sively shows how uncertain it was in its chwacter, and how 
unlike the Catholic “ Lent.” Irenseus, quoted by Eusebius 
(v. 24), informs us with reference to the customary yearly 
celebration, of the mystery of the resurrection of our Lorcb 
that disputes prevailed not only with respect to the day, but 
also with respect to the manner of fasting in connexion 
with it. “ Tor some think that they ought to fast only one | 
day, some two, some more days; some compute their day as 


^ Tha idea, lowevar, is foTmi m the CletnetiUne ITotniUsa, ix. 9. 
CompoM TartuUian De I^uniia, o, 8, “ Doouit ctliwu ad versus dliiora 

tomonla jesjtuiiia prsaliaiidim.'’ 

® Ott th.e maaiufloript evideuoa tic woida “ I wns fasting,” in Acts x. 
30, mast also he legordatl os doubtful. They ore reacted by Lack- 
mann, Tregellss, and Tifiohendorf, 


consisting otfori^ hotira night and day ; and this diversity 
Aviating among those that observe it is not a matter that 
has just sprung up in our times, but long ago among those 
before us.” It was not pretended that the apostles had 
legislated on the matter, but the general and natural feel- 
ing that the anniversaries of the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection of Christ ought to be celebrated by Christians took 
expression m a variety of ways according to the differing 
tastes of individuals. No other stated fasts, besides those 
already mentioned, can be adduced from the time before 
Irenseus ; but there was also a tendency — not unnatural in 
itself, and already sanctioned by Jewish practice — to fast 
by way of preparation for any season of peculiar privilege 
Thus, according to Justin Martyr (A^o^., iL 93), catechumens 
were accustomed to fast before baptism, and the church 
fasted with them. To the same feeling the quadragesimal 
fast which (as already stated) preceded the joyful feast of 
the resurrection, is to be, in part at leost, attributed. As 
early as the time of Tertulliau it was also usual for com- 
municants to prepare themselves by fasting for receiving 
the eucharist But that Christian fasts had not yet attained 
to the exaggerated importance which they afterwards 
assumed is strikingly shown in the well-known SheiJhei'd oJ 
Hetmaa (lib. hi. sim. v ), where it is declared that “ with 
merely outward fasting nothing is done for true virtue ;” 
the believer is exhorted cliiefly to abstain from evil and 
seek to cleanse himself from feelings of covetousness, and 
impurity, and revenge : “ on the day that thou fastest con- 
tent thyself with bread, vegetables, and water, and thank 
God for these. But leckon up on this day what thy meal 
would otherwise have cost thee, and give tho amount that 
it comes to to some poor widow or orphan, or to tho poor.” 
The right of bishops to ordain speciol fasts, “ex aliqua sol- 
licitudiais ecclesiaaticso causa” (Tertullian), was also ro- 
oognized. 

Later Practice of tJie Ohirch . — According to an oxproa- 
sioa preserved by Eusebius {H. P., v. 18), Montaiius was 
the first to give laws (to tho church) on fasting. Buch 
language, though rhetorical in form, is substantially coiToct 
The treatise of Tertullian , — Conccmviff Paatinff: af/ainat 
tlhc Garnaly — written as it was under Monfcanistic iufluonco, 
is doubly interesting, first os showing how froo tho practico 
of the church down to that time had been, and then 
as foreshadowing the burclonsome legislation which was 
destined to succeed. In that troatLso (c. 15} ho approves 
indeed of the church practico of not fasting oii wSaturdays 
and Sundays (as eJsowhoro, Pe Corona, c. 3, lio had ex- 
pressed his concurrence in tho other practico of observing 
tho entire period botwoon Eostor and Pentecost as a soosou 
of joy); but othorwiso ho oviiicos great disHutisfaction 
witli tho indifibronco of tho church as to the iiumbor, 
duration, and severity of her fasts.® Tlio church thus 
came to bo more aucl moro iuvolvcd iu discussions as to the 
' number of days to bo observed, especially iu “ Lout,” as 
I fast days, as to the hour at which a fast ouglit to loimiimto 
(whether at tho 3d or at the 9th hour), ns to the rigour 
with which each fast ought to bo observed (whether by 
abstinence from flesh nioroly, ahaiinontia, or by abstiuoneo 
from lacticiiiia, xero'plwfjia, or by litoral JoJimiimi), and as 
! to the penalties by which tho laws of fasting ought to bo 
enforced. Almost a century, howovor, elapsed butweou tlio 
composition of the treatiso of Tertulliau (ezr, 212) and tlio 
first recorded instances of occlosiastical logislatiou on tho 
subject. These while far from indicating tliat tho church 

* Qalnani isti (wlvorsarii) Hint, huuiuI xiomluftLo ; exterioras et 
intonorea botiiE psychiconim , , , Anjuuut won qaotl Jejiinia jprtjprifli 
cuatodiaruufl, quod statlonos rknuuqutt in vonperam priKlwattius, quod 
ctimu xerojikaffias oliBorvomun, blfcautas clbum ab ouml carno ct oninl 
juraloatift et uvMlortbns qulbusque pomU, use quid vluositatia vd 
odainus vel potomus j lavacri quoqua alwtlucutlaiu congmentom arldo 
victiil. 
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had attained unanimity on the points at issue, show 
progress in the direction of the later practice of Catholicism. 
About the year 306 the synod of Illiberia in its 26th canon 
decided in favour of the observance of the Saturday fast ^ 
The council of Ancyra in 314, on the other hand, found it 
necessary to legislate in a somewhat different direction, — 
by its 14th canon enjoining its priests and clerks at least 
to taste meat at the love feasts ^ The synod of Laodicea 
framed several rules with regard to the observance of 
“ Lent,” such as that “ during Lent the bread shall not 
be offered except on Saturday and Sunday” (can. 49), 
that “ the fast shall not be relaxed on the Thursday of the 
last week of Lent, thus dishonouring the whole season ; but 
the fast shall he kept throughout the whole period” (can. 
60), that “ during the fast no feasts of the martyrs shall be 
celebrated” (can. 61), and that “no wedding or birthday 
feasts shall be celebrated during Lent ” (can. 62). The 
synod of Hippo (393 a d.) enacted that the sacrament of 
the altar should always be taken fasting, except on the 
Thursday before Easter Protests in favour of freedom 
were occasionally raised, not always in a very wise manner, 
or on very wise grounds, by various individuals such as 
Eustathius of Sebaste (c 350), Aeriua of Poutua (& 376), 
and Jovinian, a Homan monk (c. 388). Of the Eustatliians, 
for example (whose connection with Eustathius can liardly 
be doubted), the complaint was made that “ they fast on 
Sundays, but eat on the fast-days of the church.” They 
were condemned by the synod of Qangra in Paphlagonia 
{cir. 86^ in the following canons : — Can. 19, “If any one 
fast on Sunday, let him be anathema.”® Can. 20, “If any 
one do not keep the fasts universally commanded and 
observed by the whole church, let Mm be anathema.” 
Jovinian was very moderate. He “did not allow himself 
to be hurried on by an inconsiderate zeal to condemn 
fasting, the life of celibacy, monachism, considered purely 

in themselves He merely sought to show that 

men^ were wrong in recommending so highly and indis- 
criminately the Me of celibacy and fasting, though he was 
ready to admit that both under certain circumstances might 
be good and useful” (Heauder). Ha was nevertheless 
condemned (390) both by Pope Smoius at a synod in 
Rome, and by Ambrose at another in Milan. The views 
of Aerius, according to the representations of his bitter 
opponent Epiphanios (ITosr. 76, “ Adv. Aenum”), seem on 
this head at least, though unpopular, to have been charac- 
terized by great wisdom and sobriety. He did not condemn 
fasting altogether, but thought that it ought to be resorted 
to in the spirit of gospel freedom according as each occasion 
should arise He found fault with the church for having 
substituted for Christian liberty a yoke of Jewish bondage.^ 

Towards the beginning of the 6th century we find 
Socrates (439) enumerating {£[. JS., v. 22) a long catalogue 
of the different fasting practices of the church. The 
Romans fasted three weeks continuously before Easter 

^ The langfaago of tlio canon is aniliiguons , but this Intarpretation 
sooms to bo preferable, especially in view of canon 23, which enacts that 
j<^uiiii superposltiones are to bo observed in all months except July and 
August, See Hefele, Councils^ i, 148 (Engl. trs.). 

® Compare the 62d [Slst] of the Apostolical canons. “ If any biahop 
or presbyter or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal catalogue, 
abstains from flesh and wine, not for his own exercise but out of hatred 
of the things, forgetting that nil things were very good , , . either let 
him reform, or let him be deprived and be oast out of the church. So 
also a layman.” To this partioular canon Hefele is disposed to njaign 
a very eai’ly date 

3 Compare canon 64 of the (supposed) fourth synod of Carthage ; 

Ho who fasts on Sunday is not accounted a Catholic " (Hefele, li. 416). 

Piisciffian, whose widespread heresy evoked from the synod of 
Saragossa (418) tho canon, ” No one shall fast on Sunday, nor niay 
any ono absent himself from church during Lent and hold a fes- 
tival of his own,” appears, on the question of fasting, not to have dif- 
«red ft^m the Enoratites and various other sects of Moniohean tendency 
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(Saturdays and Sundays excepted). In Illyria, Achaia, 
and Alexandria the quadragesimal fast lasted six weeks 
Others (the Constantinopohtans) began their fasts seven 
weeks before Easter, but fasted only on alternate weeks, 
five (kys at a time. Corresponding differences as to the 
manner of abstinence occurred. Some abstained from all 
living creatures , others ate fish ; others fish and fowl 
Some abstained from eggs and fruit ; some confined them- 
selves to bread ; some would not take even that. Some 
fasted till three in the afternoon, and then took whatever 
they pleased. “ Other nations,” adds the historian, 
“ observe other customs in their fasts, and that for various 
reasons. And since no one can show any written rule 
about this, it is plaiu the apostles left this matter free to 
every one’s liberty and choice, that no one should be com- 
pelled to do a good thing out of necessity find fear.” 
When Leo the Great became pope in 440, a period of more 
rigid uniformity began. The imperial authority of 
Valentinian helped to bring the whole West at least into 
submission to the see of Rome j and ecclesiastical enact- 
ments had, more than formerly, the support of the civil 
power. Though the introduction of the four Ember seasons 
was not entiiely due to him, as has sometimes been 
asserted, it is certain that their widespread observance was 
due to his influence, and to that of his successors, especially 
of Gregory the Great. The tendency to increased rigour 
may he discerned in the 2d canon of the synod of Orleans 
(641), which declares that every Christian is hound to 
observe the fast of Lent, and, in case of failure to do so, is to 
be punished according to the laws of the church by his 
spiritual superior; in the 9th canon of the synod of Toledo 
(663), which declares the eating of flesh during Iient to be 
a mortal sm ; in Charlemagne’s law for the newly con- 
quered Saxony, wMch attaches the penalty of death to 
wanton disregard of the holy season.® Baronins mentions 
that in tho 1 1th century those who ate flesh dunng Lent 
were liable to have their teeth knocked out. But it ought to 
be remembered that this severity of the law early began to 
bo tempered by the power to. grant dispensatioiiB. The so- 
called Butter Towers (Tours de beurre) of Rouen, 1486— 
1607, Bourges, and other cities, are Baid to have been built 
with money raised by sale of dispensations to eat lacticinia 
on fast days. 

It is probable that the apparent severity'of the mediseval 
Latin Cffiurch on this subject was largely due to the real 
strictness of the Greek Church, which, under the patriarch 
Photius in 864, had taken what was virtually a new 
departure in its fasting praxis. The rigour of the fasts of 
the modem Greek Church is well known ; and it can on 
the whole be traced hock to that comparatively early data 
Of the nine fundamental laws of that church (^ea 
Trapay^/^ara iicKkijcruus) two are concerned with fast- 
ing. Besides fasts of an occasional and extraordinary 
nature, the following are recognized as of stated and 
universal obligation (1) The Wednesday and Friday 
fasts throughout the'year (with the exception of the penod 
between Christmas and Epiphany, the Easter week, the week 
after Whitsunday, the third week after Epiphany) ; (2) The 
great yearly fasts, viz , that of Lent, lasting 48 days, from 
the Monday of Sexagesima to Easter eve; that of Advent, 
39 days, from November I6th to Christmas eve ; that of the 
Theotokos (v77(rreiaT^s ^eordKou), from August 1st to August 
16fch ; tliat of the Holy Apostles, lasting a variable number 
of days from the Monday after Trinity; (3) The minor 
yearly fasts before Epiphany, before ^^tsunday, before 


” Cap ill. pro portit. Sazouite : “Si qaia sauotom qaadrogesmale 
jejoniani pro despecta Chnstkuoitatis donti^pijentet camem comederlt, 
morto moriatur. Sed tomen consideretur a saoerdote ne forte oausa 
necessitatis koc coiUbet proveniat, at camam oomedat.” Sea Angosti, 
Chriaihche Arahdoloais X, U, 874. 
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tte feaatg of the transfiguration, the invention of the cross, 
the beheading of John the Baptist. During even the least 
iigid of these the use of flesh and lacticiuia is strictly 
forbidden , fish, oil, and wine are occasionally conceded, 
but not before two o’clock in the afternoon. The practice 
of the Coptic church is almost identical with this. A week 
before the Great Fast (Lent), a fast of three days is 
observed in coiaiaemoration of that of the ITinevitea, 
mentioned in the book of Jonah. Some of the Copts are 
said to observe it by total abstinence during the whole 
period. The Great Fast continues fifty-five days , nothing 
13 eaten except bread and vegetables, and that only in the 
afternoon, when church prayers are over The Fast of the 
Nativity lasts for twenty-eight days before Christmas, that 
of the Apostles for a variable nnoibar of days from the 
Feast of the Ascension, and that of the Virgin for fifteen 
days before the Assumption. All Wednesdays and Fridays 
are also fast days except those that occur m the period 
between Easter and Whitsunday. The Amieniana are 
equally strict, but (adds Rycaut) “ the times seem so con- 
fined and without rule that they can scarce be recounted, 
unless by those who live amongst them, and strictly observe 
them, it being the chief care of the priest, whose learning 
principally consists m knowing the appointed times of 
fastmg and feasting, the which they never omit on Sun- 
daya to puhhsli unto the people.”^ 

At the council of Trent no moie than a passing allusion 
was made to the subject of fasting. The faithful were 
simply enjoined to submit themselves to church authonty 
on the subject ; and the clergy were exhorted to urge their 
flocks to the observance of frequent jejunia, as conducive to 
the mortification of the flesh, and as assuredly securing 
the divine favour. Bellarmine {Be jp^jimio) distinguishes 
jejuuium spirituale (abstinentia a vitiia), jejuniom morale 
(parfiimouia et temperautia oibi et potus), jejunium naturale 
(ahstmantia ah omm prorsus cibo et potu, quacimque 
ratione sumpto), and jejunium ecclesiasticum. The last 
lie defines simply as an abstinence from food m conformity 
with the rule of the church. It may be either voluntary 
or compulsory , and compulsory either because of a vow or 
hBcaiise of a oomiuand. But the definition given by 
Alexander Halensis, which is much fuller, still retains its 
authority. — “Jejunium est abstmentia a ciho et potu 
BBCundum formam ecclesi®, intuitu satisfaciendi pro peccato 
et acquirendi vitam mternam.” It was to this last clause 
that the Reformers most seriously objected. They did not 
deny that fasting might be a good thing, nor did they 
maintain that the church or the authority might not ordain 
fasts, though they deprecated the imposition of needless bur- 
dens on the conscience. What they protested against was 
the theory of the opus opera turn et meritorium us applied 
to fasting As matter of fact, the Reformed churches in no 
case gave up the custom of observing fast days, though by 
some churches the number of such days was greatly reduced. 
In many parts of Germany, the seasons of Lent and Advent 
are still marked by the use of emblems of moiirniug in tho 
churches, by the frequency of certain phrases (Kyrie eleison, 
Agnus Dei) and the absence of others (Hallelujah, Gloria in 
axcelsis) m the liturgical services, by abstinence from some 
of the usual social festivities, and by the non-celebration of 
marriages. And occasional fasts are more or less familiar. 
The Church of England has retained a considerable list of 
fastij , though Hooker (K v. 72) had to contend with 
some who, while approving of fastmgs undertakan “of men’s 
own free and voluntary accord as their particular devotion 
doth move them thereunto,” yet “yearly or weekly fasts such 

^ See Fuik’s artlde '* Fasten ” in Ersch nnd Grukov's ISncyolopMie j 
Lane, Modern Egyiitiansj anil Rycaut, Prsaco^ State cj UieArmniun 
Chmth. 


as ours in the Church of England they allow no further 
than as the temporal state of the laud doth requhe the 
same for the maintenance of seafaring men and preservation 
of cattle , because tho decay of the one and the waste of 
the other could not well be prevented but by a politic order 
appointing some such usual change of diet as ours is ” 

In the practice of modern Catholicism the following aie 
recognized as fasting days, that is to say, days on which one 
meal only, and that not of flesh, may be taken in the course 
of twenty-four hours : — ^The forty days of Lent (Sundays 
excepted), all the Ember days, the Wednesdays aud Fridays 
lu Advent, and the vigils of certain feasts, namely, those 
of Whitsuntide, of St Peter and St Paul, of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of All Saints, and of Christmas 
day. The following are simply days of abstinence, that is to 
say, days on which flesh at all events must not be eaten . — 
The Sundays in Lent, the three Rogation days, the feast of 
St Mark(anless it falls in Easter week), and all Fndays which 
I are not days of fasting. In the English Church, the “ days 
I of fasting or abstinence ” are the forty days of Lent, the 
Ember days, the Rogation days, and all the Fridays in the 
year, except Christmas day. The evens or vigils before 
Christmas, the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Maiy, 

; tho Annunciation of the Blessed Vitgm Mary, Easter day, 

' Ascension day, Pentecost, 8t Matthias, the Nativity of St 
Joha Baptist, St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Mat- 
thew, St Simon and St Jude, St Andrew, St Thomaa, and 
I All Saints are also recogmzed as “ fast days.” By the 
I 64tli canon it is enacted that “ every parson, vicar, or 
' curate, shall in his several charge declare to the people 
every Sunday at the time appointed in the communion- 
hook [which IS, after the Nicene creed has been repeated] 
whether there be any holy-days or fast-days tho week 
following.” The 72 d canon ordains that “ no minister or 
I ministers shall, without licence and direction of tho bishop 
underhand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn fasts, either 
I publicly or in any pnvabe houses, other than such as by 
I law ^re or by public authority shall bo appointed, nor shall 
' be wittingly present at any of them undor pam of Buspeii- 
I sion for the first fault, of excommunication for tho second, 
and of deposition from the ministry for the third.” While 
strongly discouraging the arbitrary multiplication of public 
or private fasts, the English Church soonis to leave to the 
discretion of tho individual conscience every question as to 
tho manner in which tho fasts sho formally enjoitis are to 
be observed. In this connexion tho homily Ofji'mtmt/ may 
ho again referred to. By a statute of tho reign of Queen 
Elizabeth it was enacted that none should eat fiosli on “ fish 
days ” (the Wednesdays, Fndays, and Saturdays throughout 
the year) without o licence, undor a penalty. In the 
Scottish Proshyteriau churches days of " fuathig, humilia- 
tion, and prayer ” are observed by ecolosioatical appohit- 
ineufc in each pariah once or twice every year on some day 
of tho week preceding tho rSunday fixed for the tulmiuia- 
tvatiou of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, lu sumo 
of the New England States, it has been usual for tho gov- 
ernor to appoint by proclamation at some timo in spring a 
day of fasting, when religious services are couduotosl in ttio 
churches. National fasts have more than ouco been 
observed on special occasions both in this country and in 
the United States of America. 

On tho subject of fasting the views of Aorius are to 
a large extent shared by modern Protestant moralists. 
Bothe, for exainple, who on this point may bo rewrded 
ns a representative thinker, rejects the idea that fasting 
is a thing meritorious in itself, and is very doubtful 
of ite value even as an aid to devotional feeling. Of 
course wlieu bodily health and other circumstances re- 
quire it, it becomes a dntyj and as a means of self 
discipline it may bo naed with dim regard to the claime 
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of other duties, and to the fitness of things. In this last 
aspect, however, habitual temperance will generally be 
found to be mucli more beneficial than occasional fasting 
It IS extremely questionable, in particular, whether fasting 
be so efficient as it is sometimes supposed to be in pro- 
tecting against temptation to fleshly sm The practice has 
a well ascertained tendency to excite the imagination , and 
in so far as it disturbs that healthy and well-balanced 
interaction of body and mind which is the best or at least 
the normal condition for the practice of virtue, it is to be 
deprecated rather than encouraged {Theologische Ethik, sec. 
873-875) 

Mahometan Fasts — Among the Mahometans, the month 
Eamadan, in which tlie first part of the Koran is said to 
have been received, is by command of the prophet observed 
as a fast with extraordinary rigour No food or drmk of 
any kind is permitted to be taken from daybreak until the 
appearance of the stars at nightfall. Extending as it does 
over the whole “ month of raging heat,” such a fast mani- 
festly involves considerable self-denial , and it is absolutely 
binding upon all the faithful whether at home or abroad. 
Should its observance at the appointed time be interfered 
with by sickness or any other cause, the fast must be kept 
as soon afterwards as possible, for a hke number of days. 
It is the only one which Mahometanism enjoins , but the 
doctors of the law recommend a considerable number 
of voluntary fasts, as for example on the tenth day of the 
month Moharram. This day, called the “ Yom Ashoora,” 

IS held sacred on many accounts : — “ because it is believed 
to be the day on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve 
took place after they were cast out of paradise ; and that 
on which Noah went out from the ark , also because several 
other great events are said to have happened on this day , 
and because the ancient Arabs, before the time of the 
prophet, observed it by fasting. But what, in the opinion 
of most modern Moslems, and especially the Persians, con- 
fers the greatest sanctity on the day of Ashoora is the foot 
of its being that on which El-Hoseyn, the prophet’s grand- 
son, was slain a martyr at the battle of the plain of Kar- 
bala.” It is the practice of many Moslems to fast on this 
day, and some do so on the preceding day also. Mahomet 
himself called fasting the “ gate of religion,” and forbade it | 
only on the two great festivals, namely, on that which i 
immediately follows Ramadan and on that which succeeds 
the pilgnmage. See Lane, Modem Eggptiam, chaps, lii., 
xxiv. (j. s. BL.) 

FASTING, Claus (1746-1791), a Danish poet, was 
bom at Bergen in Norway on the 29th of October 1746. 
In 1762 he came to reside in Copenhagen. He very early 
took an active part in letters, and was among the foremost 
champions of the romantic revival against French taste and 
the overpowering affectation of Klopstock, then personally 
reigning in the Danish capital. Fasting edited a brilliant 
aesthetic journal, the Kritiske Tilskuer^ or Critical Observer, 
and in 1772 he formed in Copenhagen the Norwegian 
Society, a sort of literary club, which included among its 
members all the best young talent of the time. Soon after 
this, however, he returned to his native town, and from 
1778 to 1781 edited there a journal entitled Frovinzialbladej 
or Provincial Pages, in which he published most of his 
poems. In 1783 he was made a member of the municipal 
council of Bergen, and there he died in 1791. His works 
were first edited in 1837, when they were issued in one 
volume, with a biographical study by Lyder Sogen. 

FATES, in Latin mythology, a name given to certain 
beings who, by euphemism similar to that which gave to 
the Greek Eeinyes (q.v.) the name of Eumenides, were also 
known as Parcce, or the Merci f ul. Originally the one Fatum, 
or spoken word of Jupiter, answered precisely to the single 
Aisa, the spoken word of Zeus, in the mythology of the 


Greeks. The conversion of one Fate mto three had refer- 
ence to the distinction of time mto the past, present, and 
future, and thus the Fates answer to the Teutonic Noms 
or Weird Sisters. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. Ecclesiastically the 
word “ father ” is used in a variety of secondary significa- 
tions In the Old Testament even, we find the name 
apphed to priests (Judg. xvii 10, xviu. 19), and to pro- 
phets (2 Kmgs ii. 12, VI 21, xui. 14), as well as to kings 
(2 Kings V. 13) , and in the days of later Judaism there 
was a definite office which was known as that of the Father 
of the Synagogue.^ In the Christian church almost every 
kind of spiritual relationship in which age or authority was 
m any way implied came to be expressed by some word 
denoting paternity. Thus we find such names as abba, 
papa, pater, bestowed occasionally upon godfathers, con- 
fessors, instructors, and almost invariably upon bishops 
and heads of monasteries The decrees of the council of 
Nice are often referred to as those of the 318 fathers The 
expression “ church fathers ” (patres ecclesiastici), however, 
has come to be used in a comparatively definite and 
restricted sense, as denotmg in the aggregate those teachers 
of the ancient church who, from the close of the apostolic 
age onwards, either orally or in writing expoimded and de- 
fended the orthodox faith, and came to be acknowledged, 
either by tacit consent or by express declaration of the 
church, as duly qualified exponents of her doctrmes. The 
title of father is generally held to imply soundness of doc- 
trine, holiness of life, the approval of the church, and un- 
doubted antiquity (Perroue). The word itself is fitted to 
suggest the idea of age, aud also some such notion as that 
wMch is expressed m 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

The patnstic penod of the church’s history is generally 
held to begin with the close of the apostolic age ; but his- 
tortans are not agreed as to the date at winch it may be 
said to have closed. Some Roman Cathohc writers speak 
of Bernard, who died m 1153, as having been the “last of 
the fathers,” while Greek patristic is often brought down 
so far as to the council of ^Florence. But it is usual to 
speak of the scholastic period as having begun with Anselm ; 
and there seems to be no good reason for removing Bernard 
from the list of the schoolmen. As no very important 
author either in Latin or in Greek can be assigned to the 
centuries immediately preceding Anselm, it may therefore 
be said, roughly speaking, that the patnstic period practi- 
cally closed for the Eastern Church with Joannes 
Damascenus, and for the Western with Gregory the 
Great 

The patristic canon has never been quite defimtely fixed, 
and no precise line of demarcation can be drawn between 
those ancient teachers of Christianity who are and those who 
are not entitled to be reckoned “ fathers.” The name is 
often bestowed on some whose title when viewed from the 
standpoint of rigid orthodoxy cannot but be regarded as 
somewhat doubtful While Arius and Eusehius of Nico- 
media have obviously no title to be called “ fathers,” it has 
not been thought necessary to withhold the honourable 
appellation fromOrigen or Tertullian.^ The authors usually 
named as fathers may be arranged according to chronology 
into three groups, called respectively the apostolic, the 
primitive, aud the post-Nicene. The apostolic fathers, that 
is to say, the fathers who were to some extent contemporary 
with the apostles, are Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycatp, 
the author of the Shepherd of Hermas, aud the author of 
the Epkdle of Bamahas (see Apostouo Fathbes). The 
chief primitive or ante-Nicene fathers are Ireneeus, Justin 

1 See the rescript of Constantine (in the Codex Theodosuinus) referred 
to and disouased hy Vitringa, Z>e 3yn, Vei, Ub. ii c 6. 

* Bee Perrone, Lod Theologiei, p. ii. sect. h. cap. li., De sancti# 
patiibus. 

IX. — 7 
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Martyr, Oiigen, Clament of Alexandria, Cyprian, Tertullian, 
Gregory Thaumaturgns. Among the poat-lficene fathers 
may be mentioned Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Cyni of Jerusalem, Cynl of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius, Gregory of ISTazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Gregory the Great, Hilary, Jerome, and Leo. A distinction 
is usually recognized between the patres and those who were 
merely scnptores ecclesiastici, and it is to the latter cate- 
gory that such writers as Eusebius and Socrates the his- 
torians most properly belong. The Eastern and the West- 
ern Church have each four authors of note whom they 
recognize as fathers par excellence. Those of the Eastern 
are Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, and Gregory of Nazi- 
auzum. Those of the Western are Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and. Gregory, — the fathers respectively of 
her monastic system, of lier sacerdotal authority, of her 
scientific theology, and of her popular religion (Milman, 
Loiin Chrisliamtyt b. iL e. 4) 

The study of tiie fathers has sometimes been regarded 
as constituting a distinct discipline called petrology or 
patristic, which, however, practically resolves itself into the 
church history of the first six centuries. For information 
on the individual fathers and on the influence they exerted 
upon one another and upon the thought and life of the 
church the reader is referred to the various articles, biogra- 
phical, archmological, and historical, relating to that period 
The much-disputed (question as to the authority of the 
fathers resolves itself into the more general one as to the 
place of troditiou considered as a source of dogma and a 
rule of life apart from the scriptures (see vol. v. p. 759). 
There seems to he no sufficient evidence for the statement 
made by Turrettm and others to the effect that some 
Catholic writers set the writings of the fathers individually 
on a level with the canonical scriptures; and it is certainly 
an exaggeration to say that Oardmal Oajetan regarded them 
as having no authority at aU.^ The Tridentine doctrine is 
that no one is entitled to interpret scripture in a sense con- 
trary to the interpretations of holy mother church or to 
the unanimous consent of the fatliera^ Roman Catholic j 
wTitars accordingly as a rule attach comparatively httlo 
weight to the peculiarities of iudindnal fathers, and hold 
themselves committed to nothing that is not established by 
what they consider to be unanimous and unvarying 
tradition. They distinguish, moreover, between the func- 
tion of the fathers as witnesses and their function as 
instructors. As witnesses to the tradition and teaching of 
the church, they give testimony which os binding on the 
Catholic conscience ; as independent teachers, they are en- 
titled to be listened to with deference and respect, but their 
interpretations and arguments are to be freely accepted or 
as freely rejected according to their ments.® Protestant 
writers, while fully admitting the merits, literary and other, 
of many of the fathers, usually dwell much upon the 
admitted fact of their fallibility, and strive to show 
tliat the attempt to establish an unambiguous tradition by 
their means is in very many coses much more illusory than 
Catholic writers are disposed to allow.* They do not, how- 
ever, deny that on many important points there is such a 
thing as a consensus patmm ; but this they regard as hav- 
ing at best no other authority thou what is merely human 
and ecclesiastical, the Bible alone being the supreme rule 
of faith and hfe. The fundamental Protestant antithesis 
to the Tridentine doctrine according to which tho canonical 
books and the traditions preserved by the church are to bo 
received and reverenced “pari pietatis effectuac roverentia” 

^ Tarrettin, loc. li. qu. 21. Mdliloir, Syiiutiolih, fioc. 42. 

* Cono. Trid,, sess. iv- Comparo tlw Forma jammonti profosslonJs 
fldoi prepared by Pius IV. 

8 Meiiler, ut mp.j Pen'oiie, ui sup. 

* CHiemnitz, JEceamm Conaihi Tridanfini, Do traditlouibns ; Daillc, 
De usu paffuvij Biixbeyrao, /}o la Morale des jPdreOf and otlicrti, 
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is very cloaily expressed m the sixth Article of the Church 
of England which declares that “ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is 
not read therein nor may be proved thereby is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article 
of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation ” 

Tho first witer m patiology may ba said to have boen Jaromo, 
hittiaelf oae of the gi-eatest of the fathers His woik, Me V%ns 
Illusinbus, sue Camoyussc’n^Jionm ecclenasUconm, waaiopiinted, 
along mtli the similar works of Gennndius of htaTseilloa, Isidoie of 
ScviUe, and lldefonso of Toledo, by Pabnenis in his BibUotJieca 
JScclesiastica (1718) Among modem maters on this subject 
Mohlar (PafooZoptc, 1842], AleogiOnindnss det Patrolwjie, 1866), 
Engelhardt (ZUles arische LcUfaden m Vmlesuntjm Ubar die Fat- 
rtUtk^ 1823), and J. E L Danz {hntia doct‘> nice pati'isUcoi, 1839) 
may be referred to See also Cave’s Apostoliev (1677) and JSccles-i- 
adua, (1683), Ittigu Traetatus de 3ibl Fatr. (Lips 1707), and 
Dowling’s Nbtitia Scnptonm SS Fatnm (Oxon. 1839) Tho most 
iniiioitant collective editions of tiie fathein aie the Lcitux Muyua 
BiUiotlma, Vetenm Patrmn of De La Bigiie (Pans, 1675), of which 
the J/oa-'wna (Lyons, 1677) is an iininovod lepnnt, and 

the exhaustive Fail ologice eursus emnpletits of Migiie, in which the 
collection, of Latin aiitlioi’s, brought down to tho tune of Iiinoocnt 
III , occupies 221 volumes (Pans, 1844-1855), while the Greek 
division, extending to tlie council of Floicnco, is completed in 166 
vols. (Pan% 1857-1866). (J. S BL ) 

FATHIPUR, or FuxTBHPOorv, a district of British India 
m the Allahdbhd division, under tho jurisdiction of tho 
heutenant-govarnor of the North-Western Pi evinces, lies 
between 25’’ 26' 15" and 26° 13'0"hr. lafc, and 80“ 19' 0" 
and 81“ 25' 0" E. long. It is bounded on tho N by Rdi 
Bareli and SultAnpur, E. by AllaliAbiid, S by Haiiifipur 
and Bandd, and W. by Cawnpur. Fathipur district is 
situated in. the extreme south-eastern corner of tho dndb or 
tract of the country between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
which respect] voly mark its northern and southern boundary. 
The whole district consists of an alluvial plain formed by the 
deposits of the two great rivers. The central part is almost 
perfectly level, and consists of highly cultivated land, in- 
terspersed with tracts impregnated with soltpotro (usau) and 
jungle. A ndge of higher land, fonning the watoishud of 
the district, runs along it from east to west at an average 
distance of about five miles from the Ganges. Fathipur 
therefore consists of two inclined pianos, tlio one five niiles 
broad, sloping down rapidly to the Ganges, and tho othei, 
from fifteen to twenty miles broad, falling gi-adually to tliu 
Jumna. The country near tho bunks of tho two rivers is 
cut up into raviuos and stalds lumiing lu all diractioiiH, and 
IS almost entirely uiicultivablc. Besides tho Gangos and 
Jumna, the only rivors of importance are the IViudii, a 
tributary of the Qangos, and the Rind and Ni'ui, which both 
fall into tho Jumna. The census of 1872 rcturnocl the 
population of Fathipur at 003,877, of whom were 

‘ Hindus, 70,654 MahomotanSj and 5 CliristiaiiH. 'Fho area of 
the district is 1686 square miles, of which 871 are returned 
os cultivated^ and 172 as cultivable^ Two harvests are 
gathered during the year, the or autumn crop, consist- 

ing chiefly of rice, Jodr, and bdjrd, luid the rci/jt or spring 
crop, consisting principally of wheat, barley, gram, oats, 
pease, &c. The principal Hues of road are the gnuid trunk 
road, which runs through tho wholo length of tho district 
from oast to west, tho Muglidl roiid to KhajwA, and the 
Bandd road. Tho East Indian railway ruiiH through the 
district porallol to the grand trunk roads, having Htation.s at 
Khdga, Barharnpur, Fathipur, !Mid\vn, and Moliar. 

Tlio civil station and principal towi in Fathipur, situated 
on tho grand trunk road in 25° 67' N. hit. and 80" 64' I*), 
long.; population 19,879. It in also constitutod a muni- 
cipality, the municipal income in 3 875 amounting to 
£1314, and the expenditure to Tho town carries 

on a considerable trade in grain, hides, grease, and aoiqi, 
The other important trading towns are — Binki, tho largest 
grain oud cattle mart tii tho district j KhajwA, noted for 
its brass and copper work j Kerab, with a tmdo in metal 
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work, whips, and sbns; Niirdyani, with a large market for 1 
grain and local produce. The revenue of the district m 
1876was^l65,409, the expenditure on cinl adnumstration, 
£54,404. The force for the protection of person and pro- I 
perty in 1875 consisted of 522 regular police, costing £6733, 
and 1898 village watchmen, costing £6898 The schools 
in the district numbered 260 in 1875, attended by 6416 
pupils, and costing £2662. The Fathipur charitable dis- 
pensary afforded medical rehef in 1875 to 410 indoor and 
4863 outdoor patients. The climate la more humid than 
in the other distncts of the dudh^ and although fevers are 
common, it is not considered an unhealthy district. The 
average annual rainfall is 35 '7 inches. 

The tract m which this district is comprised was con- 
quered in 1194 by the Pathdns j but subsequently, after a 
desperate resistance, it was wrested from them by the 
Mughals. In the ISth century it formed a part of the 
subah of Korah, and was under the government of the vizfr 
of Oudh. In 1765, by a treaty between the East India 
Company and the nawdb, Korah was made over to the 
Delhi emperor, who retained it till 1772, when it was again 
restored to the nawdb vizir’s dominions Finally, in 1801, 
the nawdb, by treaty, reconveyed it to the company in 
commutation of the amount which he had stipulated to pay 
m return for the defence of his country. In June 1857, 
the district rose in rebellion, and the usual murders of 
Europeans took place. Order was established after the 
fall of Lucknow, on the return of Lord Clyde’s army to 
Cawnpur. 

FATHIPUE SIKEI, a toi^m in the Agra district in the 
hTorth-Westem Provinces of India, on the road from Agra 
to Jdipur, situated in 27° 58' N" lat. and 75° 5' E. long. 
It is a ruined city, and is interesting only from an archae- 
ological point of view. It was founded by Akbar about 
1670, as a thankoffering for the birth of a son, Selim, 
afterwards the emperor Jahangir, obtained through the 
intercession of a famous Mahometan saint The principal 
building is the great mosque, which is said by Fergusson to 
be hardly surpassed by any m India. “ It measures 650 
feet oast and west by 470 feet north and south, over all. 
The mosque itself, 250 feet by 80 feet, is crowned by three 
domes. In its courtyard, which measures 350 feet by 440 
feet, stand two tombs. One is that of Selim Ohisti [the 
holy man above mentioned], built of white marble, and the 
windows -with pierced tracery of the most exquisite geome- 
trical patterns It possesses besides a deep cornice of 
marble, supported by brackets of the most elaborate design. 
The other tomb, that of Nawd,b IsUm ElUln, is soberer and 
in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings. 
Even these parts, however, are surpassed lu magnificence 
by the southern gateway. As it stands on a rising ground, 
when looked at from below, its appearance is noble beyond 
that of any portal attached to any mosque in India, per- 
haps in the whole world.” Fathipur Sikn was a favourite 
residence of Akbar throughout his reign, and his palace was 
one of great magnificence. After AkbaPs death, Fathipur 
Sikri was deserted, within 50 years of its foundation. 
The buildings are situated within a walled inclosure 
about seven miles in circumference. They are now all 
more or less in ruins. The town at present contains 8513 
inhabitants. 

FATIMAH (606-632), the daughter of Mahomet by his 
wife Khadijah, and one of the four women whom the 
prophet regarded as perfect, was horn at Mecca in 606. 
At the age of fifteen she. was married to Ali, of whom she 
was the only wife. The Arabian dynasty named Fatimites, 
which from 909 to 1171 ruled over Egypt and the northern 
part of Africa, and latterly over Syna and Palestine, 
claimed to he descended from Fafcimah. The religious 
tenets of their adherents differed considerably from those of 
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the orthodox Mahometans, and latterly they sought to give 
to the Koran an allegoncal interpretation so as to avoid 
obedience to its literal precepts. See Mahomet. 

FATTORE, II See Penni. 

FAUCHEE, Leon (1803-1854), a French statesman and 
pohtical economist, was of Jewish extraction, and was bom 
at Limoges 8th September 1803. His parents afterwards 
removed to Toulouse, and he found the means of supporting 
himself by the execution of designs for embroidery while 
attending the college of that place From Toulouse he 
went to Paris, where for a short period he followed the pro- 
fession of private tutor , hut on the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he became immersed in the pohtical struggles 
of the time and a contributor to the political journals In 
1833 and 1834 he was editor of the Oonatitutionnel, after 
which he joined the staff of the Courier^ and in 1839 be- 
came ifcs editor. In politics he belonged to the party known 
as the dynastic left, and he was frequently consulted by the 
Thiers ministry of 1840. In 1842 the Counet' changed 
hands, and on its new proprietors wishmg slightly to modify 
its piineiples, Faucher resigned the editorship, and from 
that time devoted his attention almost exclusively to ques- 
tions of pohtical economy In 1843 he visited England 
with the view of studying the social aspects of that country, 
and m October of the same year he began a series of articles 
m the Berne des JDeiix Mondesy recording the impiessions 
made by his visit. These papers, though not altogether free 
from the defects incident to the imperfect knowledge of a 
foreigner, are characterized not less by shrewdness of obser- 
vation than by able statement and illustration of economical 
pnnciples, and form an important contnbution towards the 
solution of the great social questions of the time Shortly 
after this he became one of the editors of the Joumcd des 
i?conoj»Mfe8, to the pages of which he contnbuted several valu- 
able papers, more especially on the tariff of customs He 
also took a prominent part in the organization of the French 
association on the model of the free-trade league of England, 
but on account of the extreme opinions of the majority of 
Its members he soon resigned his connexion with it In 
1846, chiefly on account of his advocacy of free-trade doc- 
trmes, he was elected member of the chamber of deputies 
forRlieims, and in the chamber be took a leading part in the 
discussion of all economical and financial questions. After 
the revolution of 1848 he became a member of the new 
assembly for the department of Marne, and in December of 
the same yeor he was named minister of public works, and 
a little later minister of the interior ; but he was compelled 
through the opposition manifested to his measures by the 
extreme republicans to resign his office 14th May 1849. 
On 10th April 1861 he again accepted the same office from 
Louis Napoleon, then president of the repubhc, but when 
Napoleon resolved to appeal to universal suffrage Faucher 
again resigned , and after the coup d^Uai he also refused to 
become a member of the constitutional commission insti- 
tuted by the emperor. The occurrence of an affection of 
the throat which gradually assumed an alarming form in- 
duced him to pass the summer of 1854 in different parts 
of the Pyrenees He hod resolved to remain iu Italy 
over the winter, hut in November business affairs called 
him to Pans, and on his way back to Italy he was seized 
at Marseilles by typhoid fever, and died 14th December. 
During his whole political career Faucher maintained his 
probity unsullied, and in very difficult circumstances held 
with unswerving steadfastness to the path pointed out to 
bi-m by convictions which were formed sMely by a scientific 
study of political problems and m hn^judic^ regard for 
the welfare of the human r8ce> economical writings 
are characterized by cleameSs of statement, fulness of m- 
formation, incbivenes^of-reaSonhig, and firm^asp of prin- 
ciples. In rfldation to tlie oanse of free trade in franco Jw 
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occupies, more than any other Frenchman, a position analo- 
gous to that occupied hy Cobden in relation to the same 
cause in England ; and peril aps both hy hia ■ffritmgs and by 
hia fonner relations with Napoleon he had no small share, 
though an indirect and poathamous one, in bringing about 
the commercial treaty which through the iutervention of 
Cobden was effected between the two countries m 1860 

The pimcipal writmga of Fancier we contnbuted to the JI&vm 
des J)eux Monies^ ana were pnblialied posthumously m 2 rola 
under the title Milanges d'&emmw poUhgue d de finance, p66 
Among his other wntmgs the pnneipal are BecJieicKes mrVor et 
sur I'argeni, consicliris comme Ualotts de la vetleur, 1S4S, and atuaet 
siir I’Angletcrre, 2 vols , 184B The former work and a portion of 
the latter have been translated mto English A short biograp^ of 
Fauchei, by lAonce de Lavergnc, is contained m the Hevue des Deux 
H&ndea for Jannaiy 1855. 

FAirCHET, OiAUDB (1630-1601), French hiatoriau and 
antiquary, was born at Paris in 1530. Of his early life few 
particulars are known He applied himself to the study of 
the early French chroniclers, and proposed to publish, ex- 
tracts which would throw light on the first periods of the 
monarchy. During the civil wars he lost a large part of 
hia hooks and manuscripts in a not, and was compelled to 
leave Pans He then settled at Marseillea Attaching 
himself afterwards to Cardinal de Tournon, he accompanied 
him in 1664 to Italy, whence he was several times sent on 
embassies to the king, with reports on. the siege of Siena. 
His services at length procured him the post of president 
of the chambre des monnaiaa, and thus enabled Ifim to re- 
sume his htersry studies. Having become embarrassed 
with debti he found it necessary, at the age of seventy, to 
sell his office , but the king, amused with an epigram, gave 
him a pension, with the title of historiographer of France. 
Fanchet has the reputatiou of an impartial and scrupulonaly 
accurate writer ; and in his works ate to be found import 
ant facta not easily accessible elsewhere. He was, however, 
entirely uncritical, and his style is singularly iuelegaut. 
Hifi principal works treat of Gaulish and French antiquities, 
of the dignities and magistrates of Franco, of the origin of 
the French language and poetry, of the liberties of the 
Gtelhcan church, &c A collected edition was published in 
1610, Fanchet took part m a translation of the Annals of 
Tacitus, which appeared in 1682. He died at Paris about 
the close of 1601. 

FAUOHET, Olaxjdb (1744-1793), the Abbd Fauchefc, 
a French constitutional bishop, and a noted actor in the 
Bevolution, was bom at Domes, in the department of 
Ni^vre, September 22, 1774. He devoted himself to the 
service of the church, passed through the usual course of 
studies, and was rapidly promoted Before he was thirty 
years of age he made ins mark as an orator in a panegyric 
of St Louis, delivemd before the French Academy. For 
some time he was engaged as tutor to the children of the 
marquis of Ohoiseul, a brother of the famous minister of 
lonis XVT ; and he was afterwards nominated grand-vicar 
of the archbishop of Bourges, preacher to ihe king, and 
abbd of Montfort-Lacarre in Bntfcany. The influence of the 
new philosophy was clearly seen in his discourses, and the 
political tone of hie sermon, Discours sur les mosurs rurcdes, 
at the festival of La Rosiere at Sur^nes, especially exposed 
him to censure. As he was proof against remonstrance, he 
was depnved of his office as preacher to the king. This 
occurred in 1788; and when m the following year the 
Revolution broke out, Abb6 Fanchet was ready to fight 
with the foremost in the great cause. His speeches fired 
the primary assemblies and the sections of Paris, and on 
the memorable 14th of July he was one of those who led 
the people to the attack on the Bastille, displaying, it is 
said, not only courage under fire, but akill worthy of an 
accomplished officer. He was elected a member of the 
commune of Paris, figured in the clubs, blessed the tricolor 
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flag for the National Guard, and by all meane helped for- 
ward with a passionate zeal the revolutionary movement. 
He contributed to the reorganization of the church by Ins 
Diacours sur la rehgiosi nationals, and in May 1791 lie 
was appointed constitutional bishop of Calvados During 
the same period he had delivered three disco luses on liberty, 
a discourse on the harmony of religion and libeity, the 
funeral oration of the Abbd de and an J^loge civiqne 

of Franklin. The last of these was spoken in the rotunda 
of the corn-market in the course of the festivities of the 
federation in July 1790. In these pieces the_ swift 
progress of the Revolution was reflected in a growing in- 
tensity of sympathy and enthusiasm on the part of the 
orator, and hostihty to the church carried him well nigh to 
a deniM of the faith of which he was a minister In the 
muter of 1790-91 Fanchet organized, in the precincts of 
the Palais Royal, his ‘^Cercle Social,” with regenerative in 
tent, to be earned out chiefly by means of fluent oratory 
He presided in the meetings under the self-assumed title of 
“ Procoieur gdndral de la Viiritd.” Condorcet was one of hia 
coadjutors, and “ ten thousand persons of respectability ” 
flocked to hear them, — a noisy and phantasmal affair, which 
came to a speedy end. In 1791 Fanchet was elected deputy 
to the legislative assembly, and afterwards to the conven- 
tion. He wrote in favour of an agrarian law, voted agauist 
payment of priests who refused the oath to the constitution, 
and was one of the first to submit to the decreo for sup- 
pression of ecclesiastical costume. The excesses of the 
Jacobins, however, alarmed him, and he began to inclino 
towards the Girondists. On the trial of tlio Icmg he spoke 
earnestly and courageously against the proposal to put him 
to death, and voted for the appeal to the people, amprisou- 
ment, and banishment The execution of the Icing drove 
him still neater to the party of the Girondists, and thus 
made him an object of the wrath of the Mountain. Ilis 
name was one of those included in the proscription list, but 
he continued to act as secretary of the assembly till May 
31, 1793, when the decree of accusation against the 
Girondists was passed, On the 18th July ho was accused, 
not only as a Girondist, but also, and without ground, as 
an accomplice of Charlotte Corday, the murderer of Mamt. 
He was sent to the Conciergerie, was condemuod with the 
Girondist deputies by the revolutionary tribunal on October 
30, and with them executed on the 31st, 

FAUJAS DE SAINT-FOND, (1741- 

1819), French geologist and tmvollcr, was born at Montdh- 
mart, May 17, 1741. Ho was educated at the Jesuits’ 
College at Lyons; and, showing in his boyhood much poetic 
sensibility and a propensity to versifying, ho recoivod from 
some of liis worldly-wise eldors the oaiiiest warning, — If 
you would succeed, don’t make vorsoa. Ho uppoarn to 
have submitted to this counsel ; for ho wont to Grcnublo 
and apphed himself to the study of law, and was admitted 
advocate to the parliament. Ho rose to bo presirlont of tlio 
seueschal’s court (1765), u postw'hich ho honourably filled, 
but the duties of which became before long intolerably irk- 
some, for hia feeling for nature was not oxtingui.slied, 
and his favourite relaxation was found in visits to the Alps. 
His final bent, however, was not to the poetic but to tho 
scientific interpretation of nature. In his frociuent Alpino 
rambles he woa amassing observations and facts, tho full 
value of which could only be known at a later time. 
Geology was in its infancy, had scarcely evou a name, when 
Faujas began his studies of the forms, striieturo, comjiosi- 
tion, and superposition of rooks, nor was it possible for him 
to divine how vast tho science that was to arise upon tlie 
foundation of the facts of which he was so keen and so 
diligent an observer. In 1 776 he put himself in coamiuni- 
catiou with Buffon, who was not slow to perceive that the 
humble labours of Faujas would be of great service to him 
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m Ills larger and more imagiuative sphere of work lavited 
by Baffon to Paris, he quitted the law, and was appointed 
by Louis XVI. assistant naturalist to the museum, to 
which office was added some years later (1785, 1788) that 
of royal commissioner for mmes. In 1775 he had dis- 
covered in the Velay a rich mine of pozzuolana, which he 
opened, and which was largely worked by the Government. 
One of the most important of his works was the Recherdm 
mr les volcam eteints dii Vivarais et du Velay, which 
appeared in 1778. lu this work, rich in facts and observa- 
tions, he developed his theory of the origin of volcanoes, 
lu his capacity of commissioner for mines Faujas travelled 
in almost all the countries of Europe, everywhere devoting 
his chief attention to the surface of the globe, and the nature 
and constituents of the rocks composing it It was he who 
first called attention to the basaltic formation of the cave 
of Fingal (Staffa). He sustained heavy losses during the 
early years of the Eevolution, but for these he was in 1797 
indemnified by a grant made by the council of five hundred. 
Having been nominated in 1793 professor at the Jardin 
des Plantes, he held this post till he was nearly eighty 
years of age, retiring in 1818 to hia estate in Dauphin6. 
Faujas took a warm inteiest in the balloon experiments of 
the brothers Montgolfier, and published a very complete 
Description des exph'iences de la machine aei'ostatique de 
MM. Montgolfier, &c. (1783, 1784). He contributed many 
scientific memoirs to the Annales and the Memoires of the 
museum of natural history Among his separate works, in 
addition to those already named are — Sistoire naturdle 
de la province du Dauphin^ (1781, 1782) , Min^alogie des 
Volcans (1784) , Voyage en Angleterre, en Bcosse, et aux 
lies Hebrides (1797) , and Essai de gUlogxe (1803-1809) 
Faujas died at his estate of Saint-Fond in Dauphm6, July 
18, 1819. 

FAUN. In Latin mythology, this name denoted a class 
of rural deities, who fostered the productive powers of the 
earth and of animals, and had their dwelling in woods and 
groves, where they sported with the nymphs. In the later 
traditions of the people, Faunus was said to have succeeded 
Picus and Saturnus as king of the Laurentes ; but these 
names may, like many others in the mythology of Italy, 
be referred to processes or phenomena in the natural world, 
Saturnus or @eviternus being the god of the seed time and 
the harvest, and Pious the deity who cleaves the trees of 
the forest with the stroke of the lightning or the fury of 
the storm. There is much likeness between the charac- 
teristics of Faunus and those of the Greek Pan, and the two 
names may have a common origm, although the Latin 
Faunus has been regarded as an euphemistic name (from 
the root of the verb /awo) applied to deities whose anger 
was dreaded. As revealing the secrets of the future, 
whether by dreams or by strange sounds, the male Faunus 
and the female Fauna or Faula were known as fatuus and 
fatua, from the verb /an, to speak, which reappears in the 
Latin Fatum. In honour of these rural gods the festival 
of the Faunalia was celebrated yearly in December. 

FAURIEL, Chaelbs Olaitx>b (1772-1844), a distin- 
guished French historian, philologist, and critic, was bom 
at St Etienne, 21st October 1772. His parents belonged 
to the artisan class, but their circumstances were such as to 
enable them to afford him a good education at Tournon and 
Lyons. Though from his earliest years preferrmg a life of 
study and retirement, Fauriel could not at first altogether 
escape the claims of the restless times in which he lived, 
and in 1793 he became sub-lieutenant in the fourth 
battalion of light infantry then in garrison at Perpignan. 
He would appear to have resigned this appointment within 
a year, but it is certain in any case that he was for some 
time secretary to General Dugommier, and that he also 
served under Latour d’Auvergne. In 1794, however, he 
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had returned to St J^tienne, where, but only for a short 
period, he filled a municipal office ; and from 1795 to 1799 
he devoted himself to strenuous study, more especially of the 
literature and history, both ancient and modem, of Greece 
and Italy. Having paid a visit to Paris m 1799, he was 
introduced to Pouchy, minister of police, who immediately 
conceived for him a strong liking, and induced him to be- 
come his private secretary. The duties of this office 
Fauriel discharged both to the satisfaction of Fouchd and 
with such courtesy and kindness as to secure many lasting 
friendships , hut he must have found it scarcely congenial \ 
and as he continued to unite with the labour it entailed 
upon him the same continuous application to study as 
formerly, he found it necessary m 1801 to recruit his 
health by foreign travel. In resigning his office in the 
foUowmg year, he was therefore actuated doubtless as 
much by these considerations as by the ostensible excuse 
that he had scruples m serving longer under Napoleon, 
when the latter, in violation of strict republican principles, 
became consul for life. 

Some articles which Fauriel in 1800 published in the 
Decade on a woik of Madame de Stael were the means of 
ripening his slight acquaintance with that distinguished 
authoress into intimate friendship — friendship which in 
its intellectual relations had considerable influence on her 
future career. Through her he was shortly afterwaids in- 
troduced into the hterary society of Anteuil. Neither in 
the literary history of his tune nor in that particular circle 
can Fauriel be called the most prominent figure, but his 
position would not have been so unique in relation to either 
had it been more obtrusive. By nature strongly sympar 
thetic, gifted also with a finely balanced judgment which 
was informed and cultivated to a high degree of perfection 
by an almost unexampled erudition, and so intensely in- 
terested in aU that related to literature and history as to 
be almost forgetful of self and devoid of the love of fame, 
he soon became the confidant and almost the literary 
mentor of the most distinguished of his contemporaries, 
whom he benefited, not only by his contagious enthusiasm 
and suggestive criticism, but by placing at their dis- 
posal the results of his own laborious researches. Those 
who enjoyed his closest intimacy were the physiologist 
Cabanis and the Italian poet Manzoni, and perhaps after 
these, the historians Guizot and Thieny, the latter of whom 
in his preface to his J&tudes histongues speaks of him as the 
friend and sure and faithful counsellor, whose judgment 
was hiB rule in doubt, and whose sympathy with Ins labours 
his greatest incentive to progress. Dtmng his connexion 
with Auteuil the attention of Fauriel was naturally 
turned to philosophy, and from the letter which Cabanis 
addressed to him on final causes it would appear that he 
must be named the precursor of that school of philosophy 
in France which recognizes Cousin as its head — ^that he 
was the first to direct attention to the importance of study- 
ing philosophy in its historical relations, and to advocate 
what is known as eclecticism. His great merit indeed is 
in emphasizing the necessity of studying, not only the philo- 
sophy, but the general literature and civilization of modem 
times in their primitive sources j although it must be ad- 
mitted that bis preference for early and uncultured forma 
of hterature has in it something of exaggeration. For 
some years he was engaged on a history of Stoicism, but 
perhaps more on account of his attention having heen acci- 
dentally directed to the subject by others than from any 
special interest in philosophy, and at any tate the work was 
never completed, aU the papers connected with it having 
accidentally perished in 1814. He also ooc^ied himself 
at the same time with the study of Arabic, ^nskrit, and 
the old French dialects, but aU with a special reference to 
his historical researches. The chief task he had set before 
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him was an iiKimry into the origin ot modern civilization, 
the wide range of tia preliminaiy studies being accounted 
for by- the fact that they were of the nature ot soundings 
taken witTi a view to discover with, aome approsiniation. to 
certainty where the treasure he was in search of was con- 
cealed ; and it was because he became convmced that the 
object of his quest was to be found in southern Gaul that 
his studies gradually came to have a bearing more or less 
direct on the elucidation of the early history of that country. 
His opinions on subjects which had an incidental relation 
to his chief purpose were occasionally contributed to peri- 
odicals ; and as a kind of interlude to his severer studies he 
published lu 1810 a translation of the Parthenais oder die 
Aljjenreise of the Danish poet Baggesen, with a preface on 
the various kinds of poetry ; lu 1823 translations of two 
tragedies of his friend Manzoni, with a pieface Sur la 
tlieorie de Hart di'miiatique, and in 1824 his translation of 
the popular songs of modern Greece, with a Ducours 
limmire on popular poetry, lU which ha claims for that 
specie of literature a preference in some respects over the 
most cultivated aud artistic productions on account o£^ its 
freshness and its intimate connesuon with nature and reality, 
and also as tlie best key to the compreheuaion of a nation’s 
history inasmuch as it is the spontaneous expression and 
outflow of ita peculiar genius and of its deepest experiences. 

After the revolution of 1830 the Government was per- 
suaded by his friends to establish expressly for Fauriel 
a chair of foreign literature. In 1836 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of lusciiptions aud Belles Lettres, 
and in the same year he published in foui volumes Z’llisfotre 
de la Gavle miridiomle sons la domination dea covquh anfa 
Germains — ^tlie second portion of a work which, when com- 
pleted, was to have consisted of three parts, the first on 
southern Gaul under the Bomau dominion, and the third 
aud most important embracing the period from the dis- 
memberment of the empire of Charlemagne to the end 
of the 13th. century, and including the brilliant though 
premature spring-time of early literature aud culture 
which for a short period relieved the sterile winter 
that had so long overshadowed the intellect of Europe. 
In 1837 Fanriel published, along with an introduction, 
a translation of the Provengal poem, on the war of the 
Albigeoses, and in 1839 he became a member of the com- 
mission of the Histoire littdraire de la France, to which work 
he contributed a number of articles on the writers of the 
13th century. He died 16th July 1844. After his death 
appeared, in 1846, JSistoire de la litt&rcUnre 2 ^yovangctlp, 
which formed Ha course of professorial lectures for 1831-32, 
and may be regarded as a portion of the thud part of the 
great work wMch he had sketched out on the history 
of southeru Gaul. In these lectures he sought to prove 
that from the embers of the civilization of Greece and 
Eomo, which, by a peculiar combination of circumstonceB, 
had been transferred not wholly queuchecL to the foreign 
sod of Proven^^ y?as lighted the spark which originated 
the greater port of the romances of chivalry (that is, not 
only those of the cycle of Charlemagne, but of the cycle of 
the Bound Table), and thus kincUed the civilization of 
modern. Europe. Yanous opinions have been formed as to 
the amount of truth in this theory, and it must at least be 
a^ttod that Fauriel has been somewhat hampered and 
biased in. his inquiry by preconceived conclusions; but in 
any case he must be allowed the merit of having first fully 
revealed^ the imporbance of the epoch of which he treats, 
and having supplied the greater part of the materials for 
the solution of the problems which it presents for discus-' 
Sion. ^ Indeed, the distinguishing quality of his writings 
is their suggestivenesa, and their value is therefore scarcely 
lessened even when their conclusions are disputed. The 
statement of Renan, made in 1856, that he is the man 
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of our tunes who has put in circulation the greatest number 
of new ideas, can scarcely, however, be accepted, even when 
we remember biamdirect influence on the contemporary 
writers of France ; but none was more than he en rapport 
with the spirit of the 19 th century, or has done a more im- 
portant work in reference to those problems which are 
strictly literary or historical. The professorial lectures of 
Fauriel for 1833-34 were published in 1864, under the title 
of J)a)ite ti les ongiim de la langite et de la litth'atnre 
italiennes ; and among hia miscellaneous ventings the most 
important are his exammatioii of the Systhne de M. Ray- 
nouaid sur Vomgine des lang'ues romanes, contributed to the 
BibliotMqm de VMcole des Chartes, and his lives of Dauto 
and lope de Yega m the Revue des Deux Mondes for Octo- 
ber 1834 aud September 1839 respectively. 

Tlio best and fullest account of Fnuiiel is that by Sainte-Bouvo 
in Ilia Portraits Coniemporavis, vol iv See also the review of 
Faunel’a woik on Provencal literature by H Foitoul in the Revue 
dea Ratx Mondes foi May 1846, and the shoi t notice of lus work on 
Dante by Eonan in the Revue des Deux Mondea for Deceinbei 1856 

FAUST, or Fust, printer See Fust. 

FAUSTINA, Annia, wife of Marcus Aurelius, was the 
daughter of Antoninus Pius and the empress Auiiia Galoria 
Faustina Augusta Her husband, whose original name was 
Maicus Anmus Vems, was the son of her mafceraal undo 
Anmiifl Y'eius ; aud both, through their grand fathei Anmus 
Yerus, consul for the third time in 126 A.D., traced their 
descent fiom Niima Pompdiiis. Besides Commodus, 
Faustina had sue children whoso names are known, — viz., 
Anmus Yoius, Anma Lucilla Augusta, Yibia Aurelia, 
Sftbma, Domifcia Faustina, Fadilla ; but she is supposed to 
have had eleven. Faustina was either ouo of the most 
profligate or most maligned of women ’Wielaud appears 
to bo almost her only apologist in modern times , and in 
her own day (if we accejit the testimony of contemporary 
historians) the only man who behoved m hor virtue and 
goodness was her great and wise husband,—- -wlioso testimony, 
it has been urged, ought to bo deemed Bulliciont to out- 
weigh the gossip of Dion Cassius. On the other hand, it 
might bo contended that the emperor was just as likely to 
misjudge the character of his.wdfe as of his sou Com* 
modus, the buffoon of tlio imperial purple. The empress’s 
impunity amid her alleged vicos, and the eiuporor’s patron- 
age of her supposed paramoura, have oven hocn doom oil 
unfavourable to the lopiitntion foi jiulgmout aud sincority 
of one of tho noblest men of antiquity. Faustina diud in 
175, at Halala, near Mount Taurus, in Cappadocia, whither 
she had accompanied Marcus in his expedition against tlie 
rebel Avidius Cassius, cominander-in-cliief of tho inqiorial 
armies m Asia. Aurolius, in luoraory of his wife, raised 
the obscure villago to tho rank of a city, with tho name of 
Faustinopolis. In hor honour, too, he founded charitable 
schools for orphan girls — which wore similar to those that 
Antoninus had established in momory of his own wife, tho 
elder Faustina. The title Mater Casirnnmi first appeared 
on tho coins of the younger Faustina. Radiesitut is auothoi' 
legend commemorative of this supposed incarnation of im- 
modesty. Marcus Aurelius placed his wife’s statiio iu tho 
temple of Yonus, and Faustina was numborod among tho 
guardian deities of Eomo. 

FAUSTUS. Although probably the name of an actual 
historical personage, Faustus or Faust is principally inter- 
esting as an ideal figure of a twofold and in some rospoots 
autitiBietical typo, — on the one hand tho doliborato choice 
of evil, on the other an unsatisfied aspiration towards the 
highest good- The development of tho latter conception 
from the former — of Goethe’s Faust from the medioival 
Faustus — is an interesting study in itself, and affords a 
corions example of tho accretions and ffio^ficatious inci- 
dental to popular myths. The Fauatas of tradition arose 
from tho fusion of two more primitivo coucoptions, — that 
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of a compact with the evil one, of which the Theophilus 
of ecclesiastical legend supplies the typical example, and 
that of the subjugation of the infernal powers by intelleo- 
tual pre-eminence, as in the cases of Yiigil, Pope Sylvester, 
and Michael Scott. Early in the sixteenth century the two 
currents of tradition united in the person of an adventurer 
calling himself Faustus the Younger, from which it may be 
inferred that the name had already become typical The 
existence of an elder Faustus cannot, however, be proved , 
nor can he, as sometimes suggested, be identified with 
Gutenberg’s coadjutor, the printer Fust A conjuring book 
bearing his name {Br Fausfs JDreifachei' Hollenzwmig) 
exists in se^reral MSS. dated early in the sixteenth century, 
and has been published in the magical collections of Scheible 
and Horst. It nevertheless appears from the style to be at 
least a century later. The younger Faust’s own existence 
has been disputed, but apparently on no good grounds. 
He IS mentioned as a contemporary by Trithemius (1607), 
Mutianus Eufua (1613), Begardi (1639), and Gaat (1648). 
Trithemius denounces him as a charlatan, who purposely 
shunned him for fear of exposure. Rufus and Gast claim 
to have been actually in his compaay. The former enter- 
tains the same opinion of him as Trithemius j the latter 
considers that a learned dog and horse which accompanied 
him wore probably devils. The same judicious author 
vouches for his havmg been carried away by the demon in 
or about the year 1525. This catastrophe is also mentioned 
in an inscription on a picture still extant in Auerbach’s 
cellar at Leipsic, bearmg that date, and depicting the feats 
familiar to Goethe’s readera Further particulars are given 
by Wier in his well known work JDe ^cestigvis do&fmmmy 
and in Manlius’s Locorim communmm collectanea (1562), 
in a passage often erroneously attributed to Melanchthon, 
whose conversation Manlius is not reporting on this occa- 
sion. Accordmg to him, Faustus was bom at Knittlmgen 
in Wiirtemberg (the popular legend says Rohda in Saxony, 
and other places are also mentioned), and educated at 
the university of Cracow. However unworthy of such a 
distinction, he had evidently by this time become a 
popular hero, around whom the floating accumulations 
of legend respecting such national wizards as the Boheimaa 
Zyto, the English Friars Bacon and Rush, and the Polish 
Twardowski were gradually tending to group themselves. 
These ultimately took shape in the standard version of 
Faustus’s life, published at Frankfort by Johannes Spiess 
in 1587. This remarkable book, the work of an anonymous 
scholar acquainted with Latin, first mentions MepMsto- 
philes as the name of Faustus’s familiar spirit, introduces 
new elements suggested by the compiler’s animosity to 
Rome, and gives especial prominence to the traditions which 
represent Faustus m connexion with classical mythology. 
The effect is to exalt his importance os a type by exhibiting 
him as in some sort a representative of free thought and 
free learning, thus paving the way for Goethe’s more pro- 
found interpretation of his alleged compact with the 
fiend. The more obvious tragic aspects of the situation 
were magnificently brought out by Marlowe, whose tragedy 
of Famtus, founded on an English translation of the Ger- 
man narrative, is thought to have appeared as early as 
1689. Marlowe’s play contains some of the finest dramatic 
poetry in our language, and he dwells with especial delight 
on Faustus’s evocation of Helen, which by education and 
sympathy he was peculiarly qualified to apprehend. It 
was inevitable, however, that he should be principally 
studious of dramatic effect ; and the perception of the full 
significance of this episode, as well as of the story generally, 
was reserved for a more reflective age. A more homely 
moral was drawn by Faustus’s next biographer, Johann 
■Wiedemann, who (1699) rewrote the narrative from an edify- 
ing point of view, interspersing copious historical parallels 
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and theological disquisitions, — ^which latter, indeed, are not 
wantmg in the earlier version, — and omitting what he deemed 
unsuitable for pious ears. His pedantic labours, subse- 
quently revised in the same spirit by Pfitzer (1664), unfor- 
tunately led to the almost total disappearance of the older 
narrative, except in the abridged form of a chap book, in 
which it has survived nearly to our own times, and has even 
been reprinted in America Another development of the 
myth was now at hand — the dramatic It formed the theme 
of Justi Flacidii vnfelix prudentia, a play m Latm verse 
published at Leipsic m 1698 By 1618, as appears from 
Ayrer’s Oims Theatricum, a play on the subject was a stock 
piece on the boards of the German puppet-theatre. Heme 
thinks that it was mtroduced by the English itmerant 
players who traversed Germany at the time, — a supposition 
cordirmed by Lessmg’s previous indication of an Engbsh 
element in the text. These marionette pieces long main- 
tained themselves as a popular entertainment Zedler 
mentions them as stiU frequently performed in 1735 , Heme 
saw the story of Faustus thus represented as late as 1826, 
It was not committed to writing, and was partly extemporized 
for the occasion. Restorations have neverthdess been given 
by Scheible (1847), Hamm (1860), and Engel (1872). 
Such representations undoubtedly served to keep the legend 
alive until it met with critics and poets able to discern its 
significance in the persons of Lessing and Goethe. The 
onginal draft of the latter’s Faust, as pointed out by Heine, 
ia almost entirely based upon the puppet representation. 
Lessing’s interest in Faust is believed to have been 
awakened by a performance of the old play at Berlin in 
1763. He took up the subject shortly afterwards, and, 
according to his own statement, at different periods of his 
life sketched out the ground plan of two versions, — the first 
on the lines of the origmal legend, the second without 
any supernatural element Both are said, on his own 
authority, to have been nearly completed in December 1775, 
but were probably lost in the following year, along with a 
trunk containing other MSS. An anonymous Fatist ap- 
peared in 1775 at Mtmich, and has recently been re- 
published as Lessing’s, which it certainly is not The con- 
ception of Goethe’s Faust was formed as early as 1770, and, 
according to tide contemporary testimony of Merck, the 
composition had made great progress as early as 1775. 
The first part, notwithstanding, was not completed until 
1807, nor the second until 1831. The analysis of this won- 
derful work will fall more appropriately under the heading 
Goethu (g, V.). It need only be remarked here that, while 
Goethe has finally achieved the transformation of Faustus 
from a vulgar conjuror into a personification of humanity 
in one of its most interesting phases, the result, in the first 
part, is still inadequate to the power of the machinery and 
the dignity of the situation. As Charles Lamb tersely ex- 
pressed it, ^'What has Margaret to do with Faust I” 
The much abused and under-rated second part may be 
regarded as an endeavour to remedy this defect, which 
might have fully succeeded but for the taste for allegory 
wMch had become a mania with Goethe in his later years. 
The Helena episode is nevertheless a masterpiece, and 
the fifth act presents the quintessence of Goethe’s wisdom 
with the authority of a last testament : — 

“ Ja, diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben : 

Dos iBt der Weialieit letzter Scbluss 1 ” 

Among later attempts at a literary treatment cf the 
Faust legend may be mentioned Klinger’s romance, trans- 
lated into English by Borrow, and chiefly remarkable for 
the introduction of the Borgia family; Klingemann’s un- 
rnttingly burlesque tragedy, the hero of which is not the 
Faust driven desperate by the uncertainty of human 
knowledge, but plain John f^aust the printer, driven 
desperate by an ambitious temper and a total deficientgr of 
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caab.” (Carlyle), Heine’s iagenious and highly dramatic 
ballet {Der DoUor Faust, ein Tanzjioetn) ; and Lenau's 
poem, partly epic and partly dramatic, not deficient m 
isolated beauties, but a mere repetition of Goethe in all 
essential respects Goethe’s example, as well as the gene- 
rally subjective character of modern poetry, has led to the 
creation of a number of ideal figures impersonating some 
particular thought or principle, and betraying more or less 
affinity to their origmaL Such are the Manfred of Byron, 
the Paracelsus of Browning, the Balder of Dobell, the 
Spindion of George Sand, the Konrad Wallenrod of 
iliokiewicz, last and nob least remarkable the Brand of the 
Norwegian poet Ibsen, The affinity between the typical 
figures of Paimtus and Tannhauser is very powerfully in- 
dicated in the last poem of the lyrical collection entitled 
Der neue Tan%htMsei\ by Eduard Gnsebach (1871). 

The beat irorks on the history of the Faustns legend are — Rist- 
elhuher, J^atesi dmia Thistoire it dans la Ugsi^di (Paris, 1863) , 
Duntzer, Die Sage von Dr Johann Fmcatus (Stutt^t, 1846) , 
the article hyW Sommer in Erach and Gmher’a Eneydopoedia, and 
that in Meyer’s ConversaMms Leancon For its bibliography sea 
Peter, Du Diieraivr d&r Faimsage (3d edit. Leimc, 1867), and 
the “ Bibliotheca Fanataana ” in the first part of Enwl'a Deviseke 
Fujpenktmddien (1872). The earliaat extant edition of the English 
veraon of the German legend, from -whiGh it departs in several 
reapecta, bears date 1692, but the work had been jpuhlished pre- 
viously. It is reprinted m the third volume of Thoma’s &trlg 
Enghah Drm Sotnances (1827) (B. G.) 

FAVABA, a town of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, is 
situated 5 ttuIrh E.S.E. of Girgenti in a mountainona dis- 
trict near the Hypaa, a tributary of the Aerogas. It possesses 
a beautiful old chateau of the Charamonti family, built in 
the 14th century, lu the neighbourhood of Fa vara there 
are large sulphup mines, marble quarries, and deposits of 
bituman ; and it has also a oousiderable trade in gram and 
fruits. The population in 1871 was 15,197. 

FAVART, OsAaiBS Simon (1710-1792), French 
dramatist, was bom at Pans, November 13, 1710. He 
was the sou of a noted pastry-cook, a man of some parts who 
iQ his leisure hours amused himself with making verses. 
The son was educated at the college of Louis-le-Grand, and 
after his father’s death earned on the business for a time 
for the sake of his mother. His first success m literature 
was a poem entitlad Za Frame dMivrk-far la Pucelle 
d’OrUans, which obtained the prize of the Acad4mie des 
Jaux Floraus, After the production of his fii'st vaudeville, 
Les Deux Jvmelles, circumstonces enabled him to relinquish 
Ins busmess and devote himself entirely to the drama. Ha 
provided many pieces anonymously for the lesser theatres, 
and first put hia name to La GliercJuuse d’Fsprit, which was 
produced in 1741. Among his most successful works were 
Annette et Lvblin, Le Qog du, ViUacfe (1743), JFinetU d la 
Oour (1765), Lea Trois Sidtams (1761), and F Anglais k 
Bordeaux (1763). Favart became director of the Opdra 
Comiquej and in 1745 he married Mademoiselle 
Duronceray, a beautiful young singer and actress who 
had made a successful d4hut the year before. By their 
united talents and labours the Op^ra Oomique rose to 
such a height of success that the jealousy of rival theatres 
was aroused, aud through their inflnenee the house was 
suppressed the same year. Favart thus left without re- 
sources accepted the proposal of Marshal Saxe, and under^ 
took the direction of a troupe of comedians which was to 
accompany his army into Flanders. It was part of his du^ 
to compose from time to time impromptu verses on Iffie 
events of the campaign, amusing and stimulating the spirits 
of the men. So popular were Favart and his troop that 
“ the enemy ” became desirous of sharing his services, and 
permission was given to gratify them, battles and comediM 
thus curiously alternating with each other, But m the 
midst of his success n heavy blow fell upon him. The 
marshal had looked with evil eyes upon Favart’s young 


wife, and attempted to seduce her To escape him the wife 
fled to Paris, and the wrath of the foiled adulterer fell upon 
the husband. A lettre de cachet was issued against him, and 
he only saved himself by flight and concealment in a cave. 
Madame Favart meanwhile had been distinguishing herself 
at the Com4die Italien , but as she still rejected the brutal 
advances of the marshal, she was suddenly arrested and 
confined in a provincial convent, where she wa3 treated as 
a prisoner of state. After an impnsoument of moie than 
n year her fortitude gave way, and, yielding to the will of 
her pursuer, she was at length liberated. After the 
marshal’s death in 1760, Favait returned to Paris, and re- 
sumed hia pursuits as a dramatist. It was at tliia time 
that the Abb^ de Yoisenon became intimately associated 
with him and took part in his labours, though to what 
extent is uncertain. Madame Favart, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, died at Pans, April 22, 1772. She is remem- 
bered as a bold reformer of stage costumes, breaking witli 
the custom of dressing all the drimatia 2 ierson<B in court or 
showy style, and introducing the use of costumes appropri- 
ate to the various characters. She had remarkable powers 
of mumcry, especially of the speech and accent of foreigners. 
She assisted her husband m some of his beat productions. 
He felt her loss deeply, survived her twenty years, becom- 
ing nearly blind in his last days, and died at Pans, May 13, 
1792. His works have been several times republished 
In 1809 appeared his Ifhnoirea et Con'e 82 Jondaneelittemiu’, 
dramatique, et anecdotiq^ie, which furnish valuable informa- 
tion on the state of the literary and theatrical worlds in the 
ISth centur 3 ^ This work, in 3 vols. 8vo, was edited by his 
grandson A. P. C. Favart aud H. F. Dumolard. 

FAVFESHAM, or Feveesham, a municipal borough and 
market-town of England, county of Kent, is situated 10 
miles W.N.'W. of Canteibury, aud 47 E.S.E. of London 
by rail The town consists of four principal streets, form- 
ing an irregular cross, in the centre of which arc the town- 
hall aud market-place. The pnriali church is a spacious 
cruciform striictuie, surmounted by a tower and spire; 
both its exterior and its interior have lately undergone 
restorations Faversham has a free grammar acJiool, a 
national school, a theatre, and assemhly-rooms. Faversham 
Creek, which communicates with East Hwalo, is navigahlo 
up to the town for vessels of 160 tons. The shipping trado 
is pretty extensive, chiefly in coal, timber, and agncub 
tural produce. The oyster fisheries are the princijtal 
industry, but brewing, bricknioking, and the manufucturo 
of Roman cement are carried on, and there are several largo 
powder mills in the vicinity of the town. 

Faveisliam is very ani'iont, and on account of its situation directly 
opposite the soulh-coat oxtreinity of the IhIo of Slioppoy early rose 
into consideration. In 812 it was «tyl(itl “ tlio king's little town of 
FefreshaTO,” and in 980 it was Ihu tm‘t>ting p^liico of a witan or 
national counoil. King Steplicn and Queen Maud founded here, 
in 1147, a Clunino Abbey, nud both tliny and their son, Kiistaeo 
oouut of Boulogne, were imried within ila wiillfl. It was to Paver- 
sham that the hoiitmou conveyed James II. after preventing his 
esenpo in a aniall vossol lying at Shelluoiw, Tho poTmlution in 
1871 ww 7398 

FAVORINUS, ^fajSdipivQi, a celebrated sophist, flourished 
during the reign of Hadrian. A Gaul by birth, ho was a 
native of Arles, but at an early ago began to life-long 
travels through Greece, Italy, and tho East. lie may have 
acquired some knowledge of Latin and Greek oven before 
he left Qaul, for Arles was within a short distance of the 
Phocian colony of Marseilles — that “Athens of tho West” 
which Varro calls “trilinguis,” and which, according to 
Strabo, had taught tho Gauls to become Philhollenos. HU 
extensive knowledge, combined with groat oratorical 
powers, raised him to eminence both in Athens and Rome. 
With Plutarch, who dedicated to him his treatise trc/jl toO 
TTpdrov xfmxpQV) with Ilerodes Atticus, to whom he 
haquoatbed his library at Eom^ with Demetrius of Alexau- 
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dria, Cornelius Fronto, and Aulus Gellius, with. Hadrian 
himself, he lived on intimate terms. Hia good humour 
appears to have been as inexhaustible as hia wit, though in 
his later years he condescended to violent abuse of his nval 
Polemon, who divided with him the suffrages of Asia, the 
Smymiote faction pronouncing Polemon to be the greater 
rhetoncian of the two, while that of Ephesus declared for 
Favorinua It was Favorinus who, on being silenced by- 
Hadrian m an argument in which the sophist might easily 
have refuted his adversary, made the subsequent explana- 
tion to his friend that it was foolish to cnticme the logic of 
the master of thirty legions. It was one of hia sarcastic 
boasts that though he had offended Hadrian he still con- 
tinued to hve. When the servile Athenians, feigning to 
share the emperor’s displeasure with the sophist, pulled 
down a statue which they had erected to the latter, 
Favorinua remarked that if Socrates also had only had a 
statue at Athens, he might have been spared the hemlock. 
Of the very numerous works of Favonnus, we possess only 
a few fragments preserved by Aulus Gelhus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Philostratus, and Suidas, the second of whom 
borrows from his HavroSair^ 'lorropia. Hia Iloppcuvetoi 
TpdTToi, in ten books, mentioned by Philostratus in his 
Lives of the Sophists, i. 8, § 4, appears to have been his chief 
work. 

The most modem sources of infomiation regarding the life and 
work of Favoiinua ore Fraginenia Philosopko^n &racorvm, col- 
lected and annotated by F. w. A Mullach, Pans, 1867 and 3860 
Sea also J F Giegor's Commentatio de Fawnno, 1766, and 
Forsmann’s IHsafiriatw dt Favonno, 1789. 

FAWKES, Fiuncis (1721-1777), a poet and translator, 
was a native of Yorkshire, and was born in the year 1721. 
After studying at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A., he entered luto holy orders, and was suc- 
cessively cm ate of Bramham, curate of Croydon, vicar of 
Orpington, and rector of Hayes, and finally was made one 
of the chaplains to the princess of Wales. He published 
Bramham Parh, a Poem, in 1745 ; a volume of poems and 
translations in 1761 ; and Partridge Shooting, a Poem, in 
1767. His translations of the minor Greek poets — 
Anaoieon, Sappho, Biou and Moschus, Mussous, Theocritus, 
and Apollonius — acquired for him considerable fame, but 
it may be safely predicted that when they are forgotten 
Fawkes will be remembered for his fiue song, Bear Tom, 
this hrotm jug, that now foams with mild die. He also 
edited a Family Bible with notes. He died on the 26th 
August 1777. 

FAWKES, Gut (1570-1606), the most notorious of the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, was born at York, of a gentle 
family, m the year 1670. His grandfather and father were 
notaries and proctors of the ecclesiastical courts of York, 
the former being registrar of the exchequer court of the 
provmce, the latter an advocate of the consistory court of 
the cathedral It is believed that the family was connected 
with the ancient house of the Fawkeses of Famley in York- 
shire, but the evidence of such connexion does not amount 
to proof, Guy was educated at the free school at the 
“ Horsefayre,” just outside the city of York, and had for 
schoolfellows Thomas Morton, afterwards bishop of 
Durham, and Thomas, grandson of Sir John Choke. The 
school was under the superintendence of the dean and chap- 
ter, and thii^, and the fact of his immediate ancestors being 
employed in the ecclesiastical courts, would have led us to 
conclude that Fawkes was brought up in conformity to the 
established church. But we have more direct evidence of 
this, for the names, both of his parents and of his grand- 
mother, occur several times in the list of communicants of 
the parish of St Michael-le-Belfrey in which they lived. 
Perhaps the most determinant event in Fawkes’s life 
happened when he was <iuite young. His father died when 
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he was about eight years old, and before he came of age 
his mother married again Her second husband was one 
Dion IS Baynbndge, settled at Scotton near Kuareshorough. 
Bayubridge was connected with several Eoman Cathohc 
families. Several famihes, steadfast m the old faith, were 
settled near Scotton, — among them, that of Sir William 
Ingilby of Ripley, whose sister was mother of the Robert, 
Thomas, and John Winter with whom, later in life, Fawkes 
was brought into such close contact. For some years he 
lived under the roof of his stepfather, who, we have every 
reason to believe, was a Roman Catholic. Guy was the only 
son and, as there was no wdl, the sole heir of lus father. 
He said in confession, “My father left me but small living, 
which I spent.” There is, in fact, evidence that when he 
came of age he sold the little land left him, and soon after, 
as it appears, enlisted as a soldier of fortune in the army of 
Flanders, and is said to have been present at tbe taking of 
Calais by the Archduke Albert m 1698. He was sent by 
Sir Wilhorn Stanley and the Jesuits m Flanders to join 
Christopher Wright in a mission to the king of Spain im- 
mediately after the death of Elizabeth. Early in 1604 he 
was again in Flanders and with Stanley. 

The Catholics m England had hoped much from the 
accession of J ames I. To facilitate his passage to the throne, 
he had given great cause for such hopes, promising that the 
fines against recusants should not be exacted, and bestow- 
ing honours upon several Roman Catholic gentlemen. 
Therefore, when, after James was securely seated on the 
throne, the severe laws of Elizabeth against priests and re- 
cusants were ogam put into execution, many Roman 
Cathohc gentlemen experienced feelings of deep resentment. 
Robert Catesby, a man steeped in plots, conspiracies, and 
secret embassies, but a geutlemau oE great personal power 
and fascination, conceived a plan for the remedy of all this 
His parents had suffered much for their rehgion, and he 
himself had been an incessant plotter among the discon- 
tented Catholics of the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
for joimng m Essex’s rebellion had been heavily fined. But 
there is no reason to believe that he, or indeed any of the 
conspirators, were actuated by selfish motives or feelings of 
revenge in assenting to that scheme for the carrying out of 
which they dared and suffered so much. Catesb/s own 
words probably express best the way iu which they re- 
garded the matter. “ The nature of the disease," he said, 
“ requires so sharp a remedy ” It should also be remem- 
bered that the plot was conceived and entered upon before 
the more severe execution of the laws against recusants. 
Catesby’s plan was to blow up king, lords, and commons in 
the Parliament House with gunpowder. Early in 1604 he 
wrote to his cousin Thomas Winter desirmg him to come 
to London. Wmter, after some hesitation, having con- 
sented, found Catesby at Lambeth with John Wright. All 
three were old plotters and companions in plots and con- 
spiracies Catesby now broached Ms new scheme bo Winter, 
who at first wondered at the strangeness of the conception 
and doubted of success, but finally gave Ms consent to it 
or to anything that Catesby should decide to enter upon. 
WisMng, however, to leave no quiet way untried to obtain 
their end, it was decided that Winter should go over to 
Flanders, to meet Yelasco, the constable of Castile, who 
was coming to England to negotiate the peace with Spain. 
Winter was to inform the constable of the state of the 
Catholics in England, and to entreat Mm to solicit the king 
that the penal laws against them might be recalled. 
Catesby named Fawkes as a likely man in case this quiet 
way failed. Winter saw the constable at Bergen, and giv- 
ing up the hope that much would be done by his means, 
sought out Fawkes, whom he found with Stanley at Ostend. 
Representing to him that something was in hand to be 
done in England,, they passed together from Gravelines to 
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Greenwiehj April 22, 1604, and at once want to Catesby. 
At a meeting soon after they were joined by Thomas Percy, 
another jealous Eomanist, a relative of the earl of 
Northumberland, and one of the king’s pensioners. The 
plot was propounded and approved of , all took a solemn 
oath of secrecy and perseverance, and afterwards received 
the sacrament from Gerard, a Jesuit, vvho was m another 
room. In May a house adjoiamg the Parliament House 
was hired in Peicy’s name, from the cellars of which the 
conspirators proposed to work a mine. Having, however, 
with great labour worked about half-way through the nine 
feet ot stone which composed the wall, they discovered that 
a vault, immediately under the House of Lords, was to let, 
and as this exactly suited their purpose, it was afc once en- 
gaged by Fawkes, who, being little known in England, 
passed as Percy’s servant, and took the name of Johnson 
Barrels of gunpowder which had beau stored in a house at 
Lambeth were brought over in the night, large stones and 
bars of iron were placed upon them, and the whole covered 
with hdlets of wood, so that no suspicion m^ht be excited 
m case it was found necessary to admit a stranger. All was 
prepared about May 1605. The plan of the plot was that 
after the blow had been given, as most probably the pnnce 
of Wales would attend and perish with the king, the duke 
(Charles) was to be seised and earned into the country if 
possible ] or otherwise possession was to he obtained of 
the person of the Princess Elizabeth, who was then at 
Combe Abbey in Warwickshire, and a rising was to be 
prepared among the Catholics of the midland counties. 
Fawkes was to fire the tram, and then to get over as quickly 
as possible into Flanders in a ship prepared for his passage. 
After being several tunes prorogued, parliament was to 
meet on the 5tli of November. 

During the progress of the preparations many other 
gentlemen, Robert Winter, Christopher Wnght, Keyes, 
Bookwood, Sir Everard Digby, and Francis Tresliam, had 
been sworn in by Catesby to assist with labour or 
money. In the interval between the completion of the pre- 
parations and the opening of parliament, Fawkes was sent 
into Flanders to acquaint Stanley and Owen the Jesuit 
with the plot, and to secure their co-operation after the 
event of the explosion. A great cause of disagreement 
among the conspirators was the fact that the Catholic lords 
and members of parliament would be destroyed in a 
cemmon catastrophe with those whom the plot was specially 
intended to strike. That the Catholics should somehow 
be warned there was general agreement, but not as to the 
method in which the warning should be given. This dis- 
agreement no doubt caused the failure of the whole trans- 
action. Ton days before the opening of parliament. Lord 
Montengle, a Catholic and a friend of several of the con- 
spirators, received an anonymous letter giving him a warn- 
ing, couched m ambiguous terms, not to attend the opening, 
for “ they shall receyve a terrible blowe this parleamont.” 
It is not known who wrote the letter. Tresham was, and 
IS, generally suspected ; but when Catesby accused him of 
it, he vehemently and with oaths denied ah knowledge of 
the matter Something in the character of tha letter and 
of the attendant circumstances seems to render it probable 
that the whole thing was prepared beforehand to quash 
the plot, but in such a manner that the Government should 
not be fully alive to the danger until the conspirators had 
had time to escape It has also been suggested that the 
whole plot itself was got np by Cecil, and was nothing but 
a state trick. However, Monteagleat once took this letter 
to Salisbury, who communicated it to the king, directly his 
Majesty returned from Boyston, where he had been hiiut- 
mg, and it seems to have been at once decided that every 
precaution should be taken. Winter received warning fcliat 
all was discovered, Tresham also warned Catesby and the 
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others that all was known, and passionately desired them 
to make good their escape to foreign lands. They, how- 
ever, datermmed to await further events, and Fawkes 
especially stuck to his post in. the vault with that coolness 
of courage which seems to have been one of his chief char- 
acteristics. 

The Lord Chamberlain, on the 4th November, going over 
the Parliament House to see that all was prepared for the 
morrow, visited the vault, and there saw this “ very tall and 
desperate fellow,” who, together with the large quantity of 
fuel, exciting suspicions which he communicated to the king, 
it was decided that a more strict search should be mode. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, a Westminster magistrate, was 
ordered to direct this search, and going down to the house 
suddenly, just before midnight, he came upon Fawkes just 
stepping out of the door The 36 barrels of powder were 
discovered; Fawkes was seized, bound with his own garters, 
and seniched. Upon him were found a watch, a tmder 
box, and some touchwood He at once avowed his purpose, 
and said that if he had been within the house when taken 
he would have blown up house, takers, himself, and all. 
He was taken to 'Whitehall and examined before the king. 
Answermg all questions with careless sarcastic hidifference, 
he would say nothing to implicate his confederates. The 
other conspirators fled mto the country to Dunchurch, 
where a meeting of the Catholic gentry had been convened 
under pretence of a hunting party. In the hue and cry 
which followed, all were either killed or taken. Fawkes 
and the others were repeatedly examined, and torture was, 
no doubt, in Lis case used to break the wonderful wdl aud 
nerve of the man. On 27th January 1606 the tidal took 
place. All were condemned to be drawn, hanged, and 
quartered. On Thursday the 30th, Digby, R. Winter, 
Grant, and Bates (Cateaby’s servant) suffered in St Paul’s 
churchyard; the next day, T. Winter, Bookwood, Keyes, 
and Fawkes, at "Westminster. So all yet alive who, from 
behef in the cause or from love of Catesby, had joined 
hia outrageous plot ascended the scaffold, Fawkes last; 
“his body being weak with torture and sickness, ho was 
scarce able to go up the ladder.” He “ made no long 
speech, but after a sort soeming sorry for his offence, asked 
' a kind of forgiveness ot the king and the state for his 
bloody intent,” and so died. 

Jesuit evidence desciibes Fawkes as a man “of great 
piety, of exemplary temperance, of mild and clioorful 
demeanour, an enemy of broils and disputes, a faithful 
friend,” and asserts that his society was sought by all the 
most distinguished in the archduke’s camp for nobility and 
virtue. There seems to be no doubt that he had qu^ities 
which under a different rule would have carried him to 
honour instead of to ignominy. There is something lu tho 
whole character of his actions and undertakings in this 
plot which seems to imply absolute self-renunciation for 
the cause believed to be just. But nothing could possibly 
have been more disastrous to the interest of the Catholics 
of England. Tho stringency of the laws against recusants 
was greatly increased, aud their observance more severely 
exacted. The 5 th November was ordered to bo kept as a 
day of thanksgiving for ever, by an Act which was not re- 
pealed for over two centuries. The fosfcivitios which wore 
long common ou what is called Guy Fawkes’s day are now 
perhaps dying out. The custom was to dross up an absurd 
figure in rags with a toll cap and a lantern, to parade with 
this through the streets singing rhymes, and finally at night 
to bum the effigy. This holocaust was in some places an 
important ann^ ceremony, presided over by tho local 
officials. 

The question os to tlio part taken by the Josuits in tho 
Gunpowder Plot has been a much debated one. There 
seems to be no doubt that Garnet, the superior of tho 
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order in England, had a guilty knowledge of the plot, if 
he did not even actively encourage it. He was tried and 
condemned March 28 and executed May 3, 1606. 

Many valuable letters and memonala connected with this plot are 
pieseived m the Piibhc Kecord Ofi&co The anonymous letter to 
Lord Monteagle and the reports of Fawkes’s various examinations 
are there, as well as the reports of the examinations of Winter and 
other conspiratois, supposed consinratois, suspected persona, and 
persons in any way connected with them These were some years 
ago collected and bound in a volume called the Gunptwder Pl<A 
Book They are not, however, separately calendared m the pub- 
lished senes of calendars, but are noticed chionologically with the 
other panels 'Wiiiwood’s 2Iemo')'idl8 contain valuable letters from 
Cecil and others to Sir C Cornwallis about the plot, from the Cotton 
Library See Fawkcses of Yoik in the Sixieoith Oentiiry, and 
Jardine’s Narrative of the Qunjpoijodii Plot 

FAXARDO See Saavedra. 

FAY, AndkIs (1786-186'i), Hungarian poet and author, 
born 30fch May 1786, at Kohduy in the county of 
Zemplin, was educated for the legal profession at the 
Protestant college of Sdrospatak. Being, however, sub- 
sequently obliged to abandon the law as a vocation, on 
account of ill-health, he devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits, and became one of the beat writers of Hungarian 
narrative prose. His Meseh {Fables), the first edition of 
which appeared at Vienna in 1820, evinced his powers of 
satire and invention, and won him the well-merited ap- 
plause of hia countrymen. These fables, which, on account 
of their originality and simplicity, have caused Fdy to be 
regarded as the Hungarian ^sop, were translated mto 
German by Petz, Raab, 1825, and partly into English by 
E. D. Butler, Hiingarian Poems atid Fables, London, 1877. 
Fdy wrote also numerous poems, the chief of which are to 
be found in the collections Bohreta {Nosegay), Pesbh, 1807, 
and Fris BolcrUa {Fresh Nosegay), Pesth, 1818. He also 
composed several plays and romances and numerous tales, 
busying himself through the whole of his career with every 
kind of literary work. In the year 1835 Fdy was elected 
representative for the county of Pesth, in the Hungarian 
diet, where he became for a time the leader of the opposi- 
tion party; and, though afterwards eclipsed by Kossuth, he 
still continued to distinguish himself both by his liberal 
sentiments and by his unremitting efforts for the material 
internal progress of the nation It is to him that the Pesth 
Savings Bank owes its origin, and he was one of the chief 
founders of the Hungarian National Theatre Ha died on 
the 26th July 1864. His earlier works were published in 
a collective form at Pesth, 1843-44, 8 vols. The moat 
noteworthy of his later works is a humorous novel entitled 
Jdvoi' orvos ^8 BaJcator Ambnis szolgdta {Jdvor the Doctor 
and Ills servant Ambrose Bahator), Pesth, 1865, 2 vols. 

FAYAL. See Azores, vol. ni. p. 172. 

FAYETTEVILLE, a town of the United States, capital 
of Cumberland co., North Carolina, is situated on Cape 
Fear River, 100 miles N.'W of Wilmington. It has 
cotton manufactures, and, on account of the large pme 
forests in its neighbourhood, a considerable trade in timber, 
tar, and turpentine. It was settled in 1762, received its 
present name in 1784, was partly destroyed by fire in 1831, 
and was taken by the Union army in March 1866. Popu- 
lation in 1870, 4660, of whom 2318 were coloured. 

FAYOUM, or Fbiyoom:. See Egypt, vol, vii. p. 744. 

FEA, Carlo (1763-1834), au Italian archaologiat, 
was born at Pigna in Piedmont, 2d February 1763. At 
an early ago he weut to Borne, where he prosecuted his 
studios with a view to the legal profession, under the 
superintendence of his unole, who was a distinguished 
ecclesiastic. He received the degree of doctor of laws from 
the university of La Sapienzo, and for some time practised 
as an advocate ; but archmology gradually came to occupy 
his chief attention, and with the view of obtaining better 
opportunities for hk antiquarian researches he in 4798 
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took orders. As a member of tbe Archaeological Society 
of Rome, Fea gave considerable aid to the antiquarian 
researches carried on under its auspices. He was also 
librarian to Prince Chigi. He died at Rome, 18th March 
1834. 

Fea revised, vnth the addition of notes, an Italian translation of 
Winokelniann’s Gesehichte der Kunst, and also added notes to some 
of Bianconi’s works Among his own works the pnneipal aie — 
Miscellanea filologica, critica, e antiquana, L'lntegretCi del Panteon 
nvendicataaM Agrvpjpa, Fiammenti di fasti consolan, Jscrvtioni 
di monwiienti pubbhci, and Desensione di Boma 

FEARNE, Charles (1749-1794), an eminent writer on 
law, son of Charles Feame, judge-advocate of the Admiralty, 
was born in London in 1749, and was educated at West- 
minster School. He adopted the legal profession, but, 
though well fitted by his talents to succeed as a hamster, 
he neglected his business and devoted most of his attention 
and his patrimony to the prosecution of scientific experi- 
ments, with the vain hope of achieving discoveries which 
would reward him for his pains and expense He died in 
1794, leaving his widow and family in necessitous circum- 
stances. His Fssay on the Learning of Contingent Re- 
muinders arid Executory Devices, the work which has made 
his reputation as a legal authority, was called forth by a 
decision of Lord Mansfield in the case of Pemn v. Blake, 
and had the effect of reversing that decision The 10th 
edition of this essay (1844) contains the notes added by 
Charles Butler to the 6th edition, with additions by Charles 
W. Smith. A volume entitled Fearne’s Posthumous Works 
was published by subscription in 1797 for the benefit of 
his widow. 

FEASTS. See Festivals. 

FEATHERS, The scientific definition of the various 
parts of a feather will be found in the article Bird (vol lii. 
p. 727) Here cognizance is taken of the purposes only to 
which feathers ai e applied either for use or ornament These 
applications are numerous and varied, arising as they do 
in some cases from the physical properties of the quill, and 
again from the structure and elasticity of the vane , while 
for ornamentation, sometimes beauty of form and oftener 
brilliancy of colour are the qualities which commend 
different feathers for use. The chief purposes for which 
featliem become commercially valuable may be compre- 
hended under four divisions : — 1st, bed and upholstery 
feathers; 2d, quills for writing; 3d, ornamental feathers ; 
and 4th, miscBllaneons uses of feathers. 

Bed and Upholstery Feathers — The qualities which 
render feathers available for stuffing beds, cushions, &c., are 
lightness, elasticity, fieedom from mattmg, and softness. 
These are combined in the most satisfactory degree in the 
feathers of the goose and of several other allied aquatic 
birds, whose bodies are protected with a warm downy cover- 
ing. Goose feathers and down, when plucked in spring 
from the living bird, are most esteemed, being at once 
more elastic, cleaner, and less liable to taint than those 
obtained from the bodies of killed geese. The down of the 
eider duck, Anm molhssima, is esteemed above all other 
substances for lightness, softness, and elasticily , but it has 
some tendency to mat, and is consequently more used for 
quilts and in articles of clothing than uumixed for stuffing 
beds. The feathers of swans, ducks, and of the common 
domestic fowl are also largely employed for beds j but in 
the cose of the latter bird, which is of course non-aquatic, 
the feathers are harsher and less downy than are- timae of 
the natatorial birds generally. Feathers which possess 
strong or stiff shafts cannot withcfhfe some preliminary 
preparation be used for stuffing purpo^ afl the stiff points 
they present would not on^ be highly uncomfortable, 
but would also pierce and causf^ the escape of the feathers 
from any covering in whi^h thtey might be inclosed. The 
i barbs are therefere or out from, these feathers, and 
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wkan 80 prepared ttey, ia common witli soft featKers and 
downs, undergo a careful process of drying and cleaning, 
wibhont wtieb they would acquire an offensive smell, readily 
attract damp, and become a refuge for vermin. The dry- 
ing ia generally done in highly heated apartments or stoves, 
and subsequently the feathers are smartly beaten with a 
stick, and shaken in a sieve to separate aU dust and amall 
debris. Bed feathers come to the British market most 
largely from Germany, in Eussia geese are kept almost 
exclusively oa account of their feathers aud quills ; and 
from that country as well as France large quantities of 
goose and other upholstery feathers are obtained. The fine 
down of the eider duck obtained from high latitudes, as 
already mentioned, is principally consumed in bed quilts 
and for down-quilted articles of ladies’ attiie. 

Quills for Writing . — The earliest period at which the 
me of quill feathers for writing purposes is recorded m the 
6th century , and from that time till the introduction of 
steel pens in the early part of the present century they 
formed the principal writing implements of civilized com- 
mtmities. It has always been from the goose that quills 
have bean chiefly obtained, although the swau, crow, eagle, 
owl, hawk, and turkey all have more or leas been laid 
Under contribution. Swan quiUa, indeed, are better aud 
more costly than are those from the goose, and for fine 
lines crow quills have been much employed. It is only the 
five outer wing feathers of the goose that are useful for 
Writing, and of these the second and third are the best, while 
left-wing quills are also generally more esteemed than those 
of the right wing, from the fact that they curve outward 
and away from the wnter using them. Quills obtained in 
spring, by plucking or otherwise, from hving birds are by 
far the best, those taken from dead geese, more especially 
if fattened, being comparatively worthless. To take away 
the natural greasineas, to remove the superficial and in- 
ternal pellicles of skin, and to give the necessary quati- 
tiea of hardness and elasticity, quills require to undergo 
some processes^ of preparation. The essential operation 
oomists ia beating the qm'IIs, generally in a fine sand-bath, 
to from 130* to ISO" Fahr according to circumstances, and 
scraping them under pressure while still soft from heat, 
whereby the outer skin is removed and the inner shrivelled 
up. If the heating has been properly effected, the quills 
are found on cooling to have become hard, elastic, and some- 
what brittle. While the quills are soft and hot, loaeago- 
shaped patterns, ornamental designs, and names are easily 
and permanently impressed on them by pressure with suit- 
able instrumenta or designs in metal stamps, 

Ornamental Feaihers . — ^Feathers do not appear to have 
been much used, in Europe at least, for ornamental pur- 
poses till the close of the 13th centuiy. They are found 
in the conical caps worn m England during the reigns of 
Edward HE. and Richard IL , but not till the period of 
fleniy Y, did tliey take their place as a part of military 
costume. Towards the close of the 1 6th century the fashion 
of wearing feathers in both civil aud military life was 
earned to an almost ludicrous excess. lu the time of 
Henry VHI. they first appeared in the bonnets of ladies ; 
and during Elizabeth’s reign feathers began to occupy an 
important place as head-dress ornaments of women. Thom 
that tune down to the present, feathers of endless variety 
have continued to be leading articles of ornamentation in 
female head-attire; but, except for milifcaiy plumes, they 
have long ceased to be worn in ordiuary male costume. 
At the present day it is scarcely too much to say that all 
feathers of all birds are, in one way or other, turned to ao- 
purpose of personal ornament. 
Ustneb feathers, however, hold, as they have always held, 
a pre-eminent position among ornamental feathers : and the 
ostnch is the only bird which may be said to bo reared 
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exclusively for the sake of its feathers Ostrich farming 
is now recognized as one of the established industries of 
South Africa On these farms the buds are hatched by 
artificial incubation from eggs which aie valued at £5 each 
The birds are estimated to be worth about .£30 apiece, a 
fine full-grown male being valued as high as £7 6. The 
birds begin to yield feathers when about a year old, and 
continue to an advanced age to produce two cinps of 
plumes annually of a present yearly average value of £lfi 
The feathers are generally plucked from the living animal 
— a process which does not appear to cause any great in- 
convenience In the male bird^ the long feathers of the 
rump and wings are white, and the short feathers 
of the body are jet black ; while the rump and wing 
featheis of the female are white tinged with a dusky grey, 
the general body colour being the latter hue. The feathers 
of the male are consequently much more valuable than those 
of the female, and they are separately classified in com- 
merce. The art of the plumassier embraces the cleaning, 
bleaching, dyeing, curling, and makmg up of ostrich and 
other plumes and feathera. White feathers are snnply 
washed in bundles m hot soapy water, run through pure 
warm water, exposed to sulphurous fumes for bleaching, 
thereafter blued wuth indigo solution, rinsed in jmro cold 
water, and hung up to dry. When dry the shafts are pared 
or scraped down to give the feathers greater flexibility, and 
the barbs are curled by diawmg them singly over the face 
of a blunt knife or by the cautious application of a heated 
iron Dull coloured feathers are usually dyed black with 
logwood and sulphate or acetate of iron. Feathers which 
are dyed light colours are firat bleached by exposure in the 
open air, and the dyes employed are the same as those foi 
other animal substances. Much ingenuity is displayed iii the 
makmg up of plumes, with the general result of producing 
the appearance of full, rich, and long feathers from luferior 
varieties and from scraps and fragments of ostrich feathers ; 
aud BO dexterously can factitious plumes be prepared that 
only an experienced person is able to detect the fabrication. 

To enumerate all the feathers used for ornamental pur- 
poses would be practically to give a complete list of all 
known aud obtainable birds; but there are a few in addition 
to those of the ostrich which form steady articles of com- 
mercial demand. Among these are the feathers of the South 
Americau ostrich, Ji/iea ameHcwia, the marabout feathers 
of India obtained from Leptoptilos argala and L. javmdca, 
the feathers of the various apecies of birds of paradise, and 
of numerous species of hummiug-birds. Swan-down and 
the skins of various penguins and grebes aud of the alba- 
tross are used, like fur, for muffs and collarettes. 

The Chinese excel in the preparation of artificial flowers 
and other omamentB from bright natnral-colourod or dyed 
feathers ; and the French also ski] fully work fragments of 
feathere into bouquets of artificial flowers, imitation 
butterflies, &c. 

^ Miscdlaneo^is Applications of Feathers . — Quills of various 
sizes are extensively employed as holders for the sable and 
camel hair brushes used by artists, &C. Feather brushes 
and dusters are made from the wing-feathers of the donioa- 
tic fowl and other birds ; those of a superior quality, 
under the name of vulture dusters, being really made of 
Americau ostrich feathers. A mmor application of 
feathers is found in the dressing of artificial fly-hooks for 
fishing. As steel pens came into general use it becaino an 
object of considerable importance to find applicatioiiH for 
the supplanted goose-quills ; and in this quest no ono was 
more deeply interested than M. Bardin, of Joinvillelo Pont 
near Paris, whose establishment sent out about 20,000,000 
quills annually — the product of 3,000,000 geese. M, 
Bardin competed with the steel-pen makers by cutting 
several pens of the shape of metallic pens from each quill, 
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but more largely lie devoted himself to the preparation of 
quill tooth-picks The cutting up of the feathers in this 
way leaves the shaft and barbs unused, and these he utilized 
in vanous ingenious ways, the principal products being a 
kind of mat mto which the barbs are woven, the shafts 
yieldmg a fibrous substance not unlike hogs’ bristles, from 
which useful brushes are fabricated (j. pa.) 

FEBEUARY, the secoucl mouth of the year. In or- 
dinary years it contains 28 days ; but m bissextile or leap 
year, by the additiou of the intercalary day, it consists of 
29 days. This month was not m the Romulian calendar. 
In the reign of ISTuma two months were added to the year, 
namely, January at the beginning, and February at the 
end; and this arrangement was continued until 453 b.c , 
when the decemvirs placed February after January. The 
ancient name of Febi'uatvas was derived from the verb 
februare, to punfy, or from Fehma, the Roman festival 
of general expiation and lustration, which was celebrated 
durmg the latter part of this month. In February also 
the Lupercaha were held, and women were purified by the 
priests of Pan Lyceus at that festival. The most gene- 
rally noted days of February are the following ; — the 2d, 
Candlemas Day, one of the fixed quarter days used in Scot- 
land, the 14th, St Valentine’s Day, and the 24th, St 
Matthias The church festival of St Matthias was formerly 
observed ou the 25th of February in bissextile years, but 
it IS now invariably celebrated on the 24th 

F^IOAMP, a seaport-town of France, department of 
Seine-Inferieure, is situated on the English Channel, at the 
mouth of the small river Fecamp, 23 miles N.N.E. of 
Havre. The town consists almost entirely of one street, 
which is upwards of two miles in length It occupies the 
bottom and sides of a nariow valley, opening out towards 
the sea between two high cliifs, on one of which stands a 
lighthouse. Its port, though small, is one of the best on 
the Channel, and has been greatly improved by the con- 
struction of an inner port with a fine quay. It cacries on 
a considerable trade in Baltic and colonial produce, and m 
brandy and salt, and sends out vessels to the whale, cod, 
mackerel, and herring fisheries. In 1876 there entered the 
port 167 vessels, with a total tonnage of 26,321 The 
river affords abundant water-power for numerous cotton, 
oil, and other mills. F4camp has also sugar refineries, 
tanneries, forges, and building docks, and manufactures of 
hardware, candles, and soda The church is a large and 
handsome edifice ; and the other principal buildings are the 
searbathing establishment, the theatre, the hospital, and 
the Institute for Poor Sisters. The Latin name of Fdcamp 
was Fiscarium or Fiscamum , and the town owes its origm 
to a nunnery which was founded in 664, destroyed by the 
Normans in 841, and rebuilt for a Benedictine abbey by 
Richard I., duke of Normandy, in 998. The population in 
1872 was 12,661. 

FECKENHAM, or Feoknam, John db, the last abbot 
of Westminster, was born of poor parents iuFeckenham 
Forest in Worcestershire. The family name was Howman, 
and it is noted by Puller {Worthies of England) that 
the abbot was the last clergyman who was “ locally sur- 
named.” He was of good parts and fond of learning ; and, 
after receiving instruction from the parish priest, he was 
sent to the Benedictine monastery of Evesham, whence, at 
about the age of eighteen, he passed to Gloucester College, 
Oxford. He afterwards returned to Evesham, and there 
remained till the dissolution of the monastery in 1636, 
when he received a pension of a hundred florins. Resum- 
ing his studies at Oxford, he took in 1639 his degree of 
B.D. He was successively chaplain to Bell, bishop of 
Worcester, and to Bonner, bishop of London. When the 
latter was deprived of his see (1549), Feckenham was com- 
mitted to the Tower. His learning and eloquence, how- 
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ever, made him so weighty an advocate that he was tem- 
porarily liberated (“borrowed from the Tower,” he says iu 
old English phrase) for the purpose of holding discussione 
on the points in dispute between Romanists and Protestants, 
Among these disputations were four with Hooper, bishoj 
of Worcester. Remauded to the Tower, he was released 
at the accessiou of Queeu Mary aud became her chaplain. 
In rapid succession he was appointed chaplain to Bishop 
Bonner and prebendary and dean of St Paul’s. He was 
sent to Lady Jane Grey two days before her execution to 
commune with her, and “ to reduce her,” says Fox, “ from 
the doctiine of Christ to Queen Mary’s rehgion and two 
months later he was one of the disputants at Oxford against 
Cranmer, at the martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer He 
showed, however, no eagerness of hostility to the martyrs ^ 
and indeed throughout Queen Mary’s reigu he distinguished 
himself by generous endeavours in behalf of the persecuted 
reformers. He also pleaded earnestly for the release of the 
Lady Elizabeth, thereby offending the queen. In May 
1556 the degree of D D. was conferred upon him by the 
university of Oxford ; and m September following he wae 
made abbot of Westminster, fourteen Benedictine monke 
being placed under him Queen Elizabeth ou her accession 
(1658) sent for the abbot and offered him, it os said, the 
archbishopric of Canterbuiy, bub he could not conform to 
the new faith. He sat in her first parliament, and was the 
last mitred abbot that was seen in parliament. His influ 
ence there was steadfastly directed against all movement 
of reformation. In 1660 he was sent to the Tower, and, 
with intervals of freedom, remained in confinement more oi 
leas strict for the rest of his life. He died in Wisheact 
Castle, in the Isle of Ely, in 1685. Among the few pieces 
pubkshed by Feckenham are the Conference-Dialogue held 
between the Lady Jane Grey and himself, and several 
funeral orations oi sermons 

FEDOHENKO, Albxis Paijlowitch (1844-1873), s 
Russian naturalist and traveller, well known for his explo 
rations in Central Asia. He was born at Irkutsk, in Siberia 
on 7th February 1844 ; and, after attending the gymnasiunc 
of his native town, proceeded to the university of Moscow 
for the study more especially of zoology and geology. It 
1868 he travelled through Turkestan, the district of thi 
lower Sir-Darya, and Samarcand; and shortly after hi 
return he set out for JKhokaud, where he visited a larg( 
portion of territory till then unknown. Soon after his re 
turn to Europe he perished ou Mount Blanc while engager 
in an exploring tour in Switzerland, 16th September 1873 

Accounts of ths explorations and discoveries of Fedchenko liav 
been published by tno Russian Government, — bis Journeys u 
TtirJeestan in 1874, In the Khatuxt of KhoJcand in 1876, am 
JBotanical Discoveries in 1876 Seo Petermann’s MittheiMngen 
1872-U. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. A federal union o 
sovereign states for mutual aid, and the promotion of intei 
ests common to all, is a procedure so consistent with sell 
interest that examples of it can be adduced from very earl 
times. Had a federal union of Hellenic states been effecte 
at the close of the Persian war, results would have bee 
achieved which were vainly aimed at subsequently, — as b, 
Athens herself, after the capture of Olynthus by Ihih'p c 
Macedon. The effort to effect a union of states for th 
common good then faded ; but at length, in the centur 
following the death of Alexander, the .fiStolian and Achssa: 
confederacies were formed, and a spirit of unity wa 
inspired which, if less tardily manifested, mi^t have Ion, 
perpetuated Hellenic freedom. For the first time a fodrat 
tive spirit contended effectively with the isolation whic 
had Bo long animated the policy of the ancient world. 

Aristotle collected the constEutions of 160 ^vemment 
of the time of Alexander, including many cities boundei 
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by their own wallsj and, liTie the mediaeval repubhca of 
Italy, atandiag for centariea almost withm sight of each 
other without a thought of union except by conquest of the 
weaker by the stronger. The Panhellenic festivals^ long 
served to perpetuate a fraternal pride in the community of 
Hellenic blood, but they begot no results of suBtamed 
political unity But when Macedonian ambition raised up 
a mihtary empire on their own frontier stronger and far 
more dangerous than that of Persia, the statesmen of 
Greece learned the necessity of confederation for the safety 
of their autonomous governments. Of the unions which 
followed, the two most celebrated were the >Etohan league 
and the confederacy of Acheeans. The constitution of the 
jEtohan league, though democratic, included an aristocratic 
or privileged class. It was a league of districts rather 
than of cities, with chiefs of the hill tribes and leading 
citizens attending the annual assemblies at Thermus, and 
miffht not inaptly be compared to the Swiss confederacy 
of city and forest cantons. The Spartans alone compared 
with the ^tohans m their prolonged maintenance of the 
power of independent action and self-governmerit. 

The Achaean league differed from that of the ^tohana 
m being one of cities. Grote speaks of it os never attain- 
ing to anything better than a feeble and puny life. But it 
gave good evidence of the benefits of federation. Prom 
remote tunes twelve towns had acknowledged confederate 
lights and obligations, in 375 b.c. other cities joined, 
and the importance of the confoderacy continued to increase 
till 351 B c, when Aratua became sfcrategus, and brou^t 
his native Sicyon into the union. Upwards of seventy 
cities, while still controlling their own local affairs, were by 
this means associated under one federal government The 
federal capital was at jEgium, and each city sent deputies 
annually thither till 194 B.O., when Philopcemen introduced 
the system of meeting by rotation in the principal cities, 
a procedure originating in jealousy, and the inevitable 
source of weakness. 

Among the later European confederatiooa the Swiss 
republic attracts most attention. As now constituted 
it consists of twenty-two sovereign states or cantons. The 
government is veat^ in two legislative chambers, a senate 
or council of state, and a national council, constituting 
unitedly the federal assembly The executive council 
of seven members elects the president and vice-president 
for a term of three years Before the PVench Revolution 
the German empire was a complex confederation, with 
the states divided into electoral colleges, consisting — (1) 
of the ecclesiastical electors and of the secular electors, 
including the king of Bohemia; (2) of the spiritual and 
temporal princes of the empire next in rank to the electors; 
and (3) of the free imponal cities. The emperor was 
elected by the first college alone. This imposmg con- 
federation came to an end by the conquests of Kapoleon ; 
aad the Confederation of the Rhine was established in 
1806 with the French emperor as protector. But its 
principles were violated by its so-called protector, and in 
1815 the Germanic confederation was established by the 
Congress of Vienna, which in its turn has been displac^ by 
the present German empire. This, in its new organization, 
has conferred on Germany the long-coveted unity and co- 
herence the lock of which had been a source of weakness. 
The consbifcation dates, in its latest form, from the treaties 
entered into at Versailiaa in 1871. A federation was then 
organized with the king of Prussia as president, under the 
hereditary title of emperor of Germany. Delegates of the 
various confederated Governments form the Bundesrath ; 
the Reichstag, or popular assembly, is directly chosen by 
the people; and the two aasembhes constitote the federal 
parliament. This body has power to legislate for the whole 
empire in reference to all matters connected with the army, 
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navy, postal service, customs, coinage, &c , all political laws 
affecting citizens, and all general questions of commerce, 
navigation, passports, &c. The emperor represents the 
confederacy in all international relations, with the chan- 
cellor as first minister of the empire, and has power, with 
consent of the Bundesrath, to declare war m name of the 
empire. 

The United States of America more nearly resembles the 
Swiss confederacy, though retaining marks of ite English 
origin. The original thirteen States were colonies wholly 
independent of each other. By the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Umon between the United States of 
Amenca, drawn up by Congress in 1777, the States bound 
themselves in a league of common defence, a common 
citizenship was recognized for the whole union ; but each 
State reserved its sovereignty along with every power not 
expressly delegated to Congress, and the jealousy in regard 
to State’s rights has never been entirely laid aside The 
theory of the confederacy is that of a federal republic 
formed by the voluntary union of sovereign States The 
powers of the central government aie determined by a 
written constitution, and are intrusted to throe distinct 
authorities — executive, legislative, and judicial. The 
president, elected for a teim of four years by electors 
chosen for that purpose by each State, is the representative 
head of the republic. The vice-president, ex ojficio president 
of the senate, assumes the presidency in case of resignation 
or death. Legislative power is vested in the Senate, com- 
posed of two members elected by each state for a term of 
six years ; and in the Oongresa, consisting of representatives 
lu numbera proportionate to the population of each Stato, 
holding their seats for two years. The supreme j’udicial 
authority, which fonns the final court of appeal on all cou- 
stitutional as well as legal questions, consists of a chief 
j’ustice and eight judges, appointed for life by the president, 
subject to confirmation by the senate. 

The essential principle involved in confederation is that 
it IS a union of soveieign states. With a view to the com- 
mon interests of all, they agree to abrogate certain functions 
of sovereignty in their separate capacity, in order that 
these shall be jointly exercised for the common good by tho 
body which they concurrontly vest with such sovereign 
functions; but all other sovereign rights are raserved. 
This differs essentially from the incorporation of two or 
more states into a united commonwealth, as in the union 
of England and Scotland. The now empire of Germany 
illustrates the former, the uew kingdom, of Italy the 
latter, lu view of the sovereign rights reserved by tho 
several members of a federal union of states, each may bo 
presumed to have the right to withdraw from the confed- 
eration. State right^ including that of secession, wore 
strongly asserted during the civil wars between the north- 
ern and southern States of America; but the result has 
naturally been to subordinate the will of individual States 
to the higher intorasts of the confederacy as a whole. 
The written constitution of tho United States' is subject to 
amendment at any time, by consent of two-thirda of l)Oth 
representative bodies ; or by o convention specially called 
by the legislatures of two-thirds of tho several States for 
the purpose. 

The extension of rosponsiblo constitutional government 
by Great Bntoin to her chief colonies, under a governor or 
viceregal representative of the crown, has boon followed in 
British Korth America by tho union of the Canadian, 
maritime, and Pacific provinces under a federal govern- 
ment, — with a senate, the members of which are nominated 
by the crown, and a house of commons elected by 
the different provinces according to their relative population. 
Tho governor-general is appointed by the crown for a term 
of seven years, and represents the sovereign in all matters 
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of federal government. The lieutenant-governors of the 
provinces are nominated by him , and all local legislation 
is carried on by the provincial parliaments The remark- 
able confederation of the Dominion of Canada which has 
thus originated presents the unique feature of a federal 
union of provinces practically exercising sovereign rights 
in relation to all local self-government, and sustaimng a 
constitutional autonomy, while cherishing the colonial 
lelationship to Great Britain. History has no parallel to 
this novel fact of a free people, the occupants of vast re- 
gions stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, enjoying 
all constitutional rights, electing their own parliaments, 
organizing an armed militia, controlling customs, emigia- 
tion, and all else that pertains to independent self- 
government, while they continue to cherish the tie which 
binds them to the mother country, and to render a loyal 
homage to the representative of the crown. The harmonious 
relations resulting fiom this application of the system of 
federal government to the British Amencan provinces has 
suggested the extension of the same principle to the 
colonies of South Africa, and may be regarded as the 
basis of a colonial system by means of which the vast 
colonial dependencies of Great Britain may pei’petuate their 
relations with the mother country, while enjoying all the 
blessings of its well-regulated fieedom, or may be trained 
to emulate its example as independent states. (d w.) 

PEDERICI, Camillo (1749-1802), Italian diamatiat 
and actor, was born at Garessio, a small town in Piedmont, 
April 9, 1749. His real name was Giovanni Battista 
Viassolo, and that by which ha is now known and which 
he transmitted to his children was taken from the title of 
one of his first pieces, Gamillo e Federico He was educated 
at Turm, and showed at an early age a great fondness for 
literature and especially for the theatre The praises 
bestowed on his early attempts determined his choice of a 
career, and he obtained engagements with several companies 
both as writer and actor. He made a happy marriage in 
1777, and soon after left the stage and devoted himself en- 
tirely to composition. He settled at Padua, and the repu- 
tation of his numerous comedies rapidly spread in Italy, 
and for a time seemed to eclipse that of his predecessors. 
Most of his pieces were of the melodramatic class, and lie 
too often resorted to the same means of exciting interest 
and curiosity. He caught, however, something of the new 
spirit which was manifesting itself in German dramatic 
literature in the works of Schiller, Iffland, and Kotzebue, 
and the moral tone of his plays is generally healthy. For- 
tune did not smile upon him ; but he found a helpful 
friend in a wealtliy merchant of Padua, Francis Barisan, 
for whose private theatre he wrote many pieces. He was 
attacked in 1791 with a dangerous malady which disabled 
him for several years ; • and he had the misfortune to see 
his works, in the absence of any copyright law, published 
by others without his permission. At length, in 1802, he 
undertook to prepare a collected edition j but of this four 
volumes only were completed when he was again attacked 
with illness, and died at Padua (December 23). The 
ublication of his works was completed in 14 volumes in 
816. Anotber edition in 26 volumes was published at 
Florence in 1826-27. A biographical memoir of Federici 
by Heymar appeared at Venice in 1838. 

FEE (/flodiim), in English law, signifies an estate of in- 
heritance an estate descendable to the heirs of the 
grantee so long as there are any in existence), as opposed to 
an estate for hfe. In a more primary sense it means an 
estate by tenure (land holden of a lord) as opposed to land 
owned allodially. See Digby’s History of tike Law of Beal 
Property, p. 60, and the article Estate. 

FEHMIC OOURTS (Fehmoeriohte or VEHMaEEicHTE), 
celebrated secret tribunals which flourished in Germany 


from the end of the 12th century to the middle of the 16th, 
and which, from the extent of their organization and the 
mystery which surrounded their proceedings, inspired a 
feeling of dread in all who came withm their jurisdiction. 
Their origin is uncertain. The traditional account is that 
they were instituted by Charlemagne and Pope Leo HI. to 
prevent the Saxons from relapsing mto paganism. It is 
more probable that they arose from the relics of the 
ancient Tentomc free courts. Their immediate cause, 
however, is to be found in the utter lawlessness and 
disregard of authority then prevailing in Germany, which 
obliged the weak and the peace-loving to hand them- 
selves together as protection against the outrages of the 
princes and nobles The birthplace of the Fehmic courts 
was Westphaha, where they appeared shortly after the de- 
position of Henry the Lion in 1179. The duchy was in 
consequence of this event annexed to the archbishopric of 
Cologne, and the archbishops appear to have had a good 
deal to do with the origination of the courts. Fehmic 
courts subsequently made their way into most other parts 
of Germany, but the institution never seems to have suc- 
ceeded in gaining a firm footing outside the limits of 
Westphaha, or the Red Land, as it was called. Within 
this distnct, however, which included nearly the entire 
country between the Rhine and the Weser, they soon ac- 
quired an immense power, which was at first used only in 
a beneficial and upright manner, supplying a means of re- 
dress at a time when the public adnunistration of justice 
was in abeyance But in the end, as might have been an- 
ticipated, the secrecy of their proceedings and the arbitrary 
nature of their rules converted them into an instrument of 
tyranny in the hands of the very persons whose lawless 
deeds they were designed to suppress. The emperors them- 
selves, who had at first encouraged the Fehmic courts, 
finding them a useful means of keeping their feudal de- 
pendants in check, were unable directly to resist their en- 
croachments ; aud It was only with the restoration of 
public order and the establishment of a regular judicature 
that the influence of the Fehmgenchte gradually waned- 
The last regular court is said to have been held at Celle, 
m Hanover, in 1668 , but there are traces of the institu- 
tion at a much later datej and in the present century 
even, a relic of the once famous Fehmgenchte was to be 
found in Westphaha m the form of a society for the sup- 
pression of vice. It was abolished by order of Jerome 
Bonaparte in 1811. 

It was necessary that a candidate for initiation into the 
Fehm should he horn in wedlock, that he should be a 
Christian, and neither excommunicated nor outlawed, and 
that he should not he a party to any process before a 
Fehmic court. Originally only natives of Westphaha were 
admitted. At initiation the candidate took a solemn oath to 
support with his v?hole powers the Holy Fehm, to conceal 
its prooeedmgs “ from wife and child, father and mother, 
sister and brother, fire and wind, from aH that the sun 
shines on and the rain wets, and from every being between 
heaven and earth,” and to laring before the tribunal every- 
thing within liis knowledge that fell under its jurisdiction, 
He was then initiated into the signs by which the members 
recognized each other, and was presented with a rope and 
a knife, upon which were engraved the mystic letters 
S.S.G G , ■whose signification is stdl involved in doubt, but 
which are suppos^ to mean Strich, Stein^ Qrm, Ordn. 
The emperor was the nominal head of the Fehtaic courte. 
Under him the supreme president was thfe archbishop of 
Cologne as duke of Westphalia. The whole country ovef 
which the jurisdiction of the Fehmic ooqrts extended was 
divided into districts, in each of ■which there was at Icas^ 
one court, presided over by A judge called a Freigraf, tti 
free count. Along with him sat an indefinite mimbW* 
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aaaessorsj Tjufc never less than, seven, called Freischoffen, or 
Freischoppeu, in Latin scabini. These Freischoffen had the 
duty of bringing complaints before the courts, and of carry- 
ing into execution the sentences which were pronounced. 
There were two distinct sorts of Fehmic courts, — one winch 
held its sittings openly, and another whose proceedings were 
conducted in secret. The open court, in one of its branches, 
exercised a jurisdiction in civil suits and over offences 
of a trifling description, in which cases it was unnecessary 
that either plaintiff or defendant should be a member of 
the Fehm. The other branch of the opeu court took 
cognisance of all crimes of an ordinary nature The accuser 
was always one of the Freischoffen. The accused was cited 
by nailing the summons during night to the door of his 
house, or, lE it was not known where he lived, by fixmg 
four copies upon a post at cross roads near his supposed 
abode. If the accused appeared, the accuser stated the 
case, and the investigation proceeded by the examination 
of witnesses as in an ordinary court of law. The judgment 
was put into execution on the spot if that was possibla 
The secret court, from whose procedure the whole institution 
has acq^uirad its evil character, was closed to all but the 
mitiated j any one not a member on being discovered was 
instantly put to death, and the members present weie bound 
under the same penalty not to disclose what took place. 
Crimes of a serious nature, and especially those that were 
deemed unfit for ordinary judicial invMtigafcioa— such as 
lioresy and witchcraft — fell within its jurisdiction, as also 
did appeals by persoua condemned in Ae open courts, and 
likewise the coses before those tribunals in W’hich the 
accused had not appeared The accused if a inembei could 
clear himself by his own oath, unless he had revealed the 
secrets of the Fehm. If he were one of the uninitiated it 
was necessary for him to bring forward witnesses to his 
innocence from among the initiated, whose number varied 
according to the number on the side of the accuser, but 
twenty-one in favour of innocence necessarily secured an 
acquittal The only pamshment which the seciet court 
could inflict was death. If the accused appeared, the 
sentence was carried into execution at once j if he did not 
appear, it was quickly made known to the whole body, and 
the Freischoffe who was the first to meet the condemned 
was bound to put him to death. A knife with the cabaliatie 
letters was left beside the corpse to show that the deed was 
not a murder. 

See Wigand, Daa FeJmgencJU WestjphaUnSt 1826, and Usener, 
Die Frd wid JSaimheken Oerit^tie Wesi^lialens, 1882 j also Scott’s 
Awu qf Oeieratein, introduction, and chap, xx. (H J, E. F ) 

FEITAMA, Sybrakd (169i-lT68), a Dutch author, was 
honi at Amsterdam, December 10, 1694. He was origin- 
ally intended for the ministry, but eventually adopted 
a commercial career. In middle life, having made a 
sufficient fortune, he retired from business, and dedicated 
his remaining years to literature, and to a circle of friends 
that iDclndfid all the most eminent of his younger con- 
temporaries. In 1733 he published his translation of 
TUemaque, to which he had given twenty years of revision. 
In 17S6 appeared two volumes of his Poemt, original 
dramas for readmg rather than acting, In 1743 was issued 
the first draft of his translation of the Effiiriade^ in perfect- 
ing which he spent nearly a quarter of a century, Tliree 
volumes of Lis Fosthuinom Poems appeared in 1764. He 
died at Amsterdam on the Sd of June 1768. The influ- | 
once of Feitaana over Dutch literature was very exten- 
sive^ and very pernicious. He was a cold and rhetorical 
versifier, a leaned trifler, and hopelesdy wedded to the 
Frendi tmdition. Hia two great translations, which are 
indeed admirably performed from his own standpoint, 
have long outlived their immenss popularity in the last 
century. 
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I FEITH, Bhijhtcs (1763-1824), a Dutch poet, was of 
' anatocratic extraction, and was bom at Zwolle, the capital 
I of the province Overijssel, on the 7th of February 1753 
i It has been said with truth that his whole life was a model 
I of social, personal, and literary good fortune j there has 
never lived a poet who enjoyed more unbroken piosperity. 

! Tlim is the more noticeable, because of all the important 
writers of Holland lie is the one whose works aiemost full 
of mefe-ucholy and despair. He was educated at the uni- 

■ versifies of Harderwijk and Leyden, and took his degree at 
' the latter in 1 770. In 1772 he settled at liis birthplace, and 

■ married. Inl780,inhis twenty-seventh year, he became bur- 
gomaster of Zwolle, a post which he held for theiemamder 
of hi8 life. He built a luxurious villa, which he named 
Boschwijk, in the outskirts of the town, and here he lived 
m the greatest comfort Hia first importaut production 
was Juita, in 1783, a novel written in emulation of 
Wertho", and positively steeped in WclUchmerz and despair. 
This was followed in 1784 by the tragedy of T/msa, the 
first of his dramatic poems. The next year was one of 
great mark in Feith’s career * he published Ferdinand and 
Gon&tctiiUa, another 'Wertlier novel, and The Patriots, a 
tragedy Both were very successful, and his poems weie 
publicly crowned at Leyden. He was now the most popu- 
lar poet in Holland, and this fact, combined with his burn- 
ing patriotism, drew upon him the hatred of Bilderdijk, 
Other writers attacked his morbid melancholy, and in 1786 
the cntic Baron van Perponcher made a trenchant assault 
on him in a work on sentimentality. Ho was accordingly 
silent for some time, but in 1791 he piiiited a tragedy ot 
Lady Johanna Gray , and in 1792 there appeared ft poi- 
tentous didactic poem, The Grave, in four cantos, which 
belongs to the most tearful scliool of churchyard poctiy. 
In 1793 and in 1796 he produced his tragedies of 
Inea de Castro and Mucins Covdus, the first taken from 
an episode in the Lusiad, the second composed in honour 
of the Batavian republic. From 1796 to 1814 appeared 
five volumes of Odes and Miscellaneous Pomis, In 
1802 he published another didactic poem, Old Aye^ in 
six cantos, and in 1804 Poem for Public Worship. Ho 
died on the 6th of February 1 824. The next year a statue 
of the poet, the work ofGabnel, was erected in Zwolle, and 
nn edition of his poetical works issued in thirteen volumes. 
As one of the most prominent members of the revival of 
Dutch letters, and as a fluent and careful vorao-writcr, 
Feith will always be honourably remembered. His own 
age accounted him one of the greatest of poets, but 
poBfeenty lias refused to endorse this judgment. His 
romantic inspiration was borrowed from Germany, and lio 
did not hesitate to imitate Goethe, Wielaiid, and Novalis. 
It must be recollected, however, that these men were his 
immediate contemporaries, and that he allowed groat 
alacrity and acumen in perceiving the modem direction of 
their genius, 

FEJ^IR, Gvorgy (1706-1861), one of the most indefati- 
gable Hungarian authors of the last generation, was bora 
on the 23d April 1766, at Keszthely, in the county of Zala, 
After finishing his scholastic course at the gymnasium he 
went to Pestli, whore he attended the philosophical lectures 
at the university. From 178C to 1790 ho stiuliod theology 
at Pressburg, after which ho was engaged for somo time as 
a private family tutor. From 1802 to 1804 he taught 
dogmatic theology at StuhlwoiBseaburg, where he for many 
years officiated as priest; and in 1808 ho obtained a theo- 
logical professorship at Pesth university. Ten years later 
(1818) he become chief director of the educational circle of 
Koab, and in 1824 was appointed librarian to the university 
of Desth. Foj^r was the most prolific of Hun^riaii 
authors,-— M b works, which are nearly all written eiimer in 
Latin or Hungarian, exceeding 180 in number, They treat 
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of numerous subjects, and are of various sizes, from, mere 
yamplilets to several volumes His most important work, 
Codex diplomaticus Hunganos ecclesiastieus ac civiLis, pub- 
lished fiom 1829 to 1844, in eleven so-called tomes, really 
exceeds forty volumes. It consists of old documents and 
cliaiters from 104 a.d to the end of 1439, and forms an 
extraordinary monument of patient industiy. This work 
and many others relatmg to Hungarian national history 
have placed Fejdr m the foremost rank of Hungarian 
historians He died on the 2d July 1851. Hia latest 
works were A Kunoh etedete {The Origin of the Huna)^ and 
A ijolitihai forradalmah oLai {The Causes of Political 
Eevoliitions), both published in 1850. The latter produc- 
tion, on account of its liberal tendencies, was suppressed 
by the Austrian Government. 

See Magyar Ir6Jc fiUtragz-gy'iljteminy, Pestli, 186C, and A 
inagyar ne.nziti n odalomtbrttnet vcudata, Pesth, 1861. 

FELDKIRCH, the chief town of the Vorarlberg district 
of Tyrol in Austria, is situated at the junction of the 
valley of the 111 with the valley of the Rhine, about 6^ 
miles above the confluence of the two rivers The position 
IS one of much natural beauty and also of great military 
strength , and the town has consequently been of far more 
importance than is indicated by its size. It is the seat of a 
number of administrative offices, the residence of a bishop, 
and the centre of a considerable transit trade. Among its 
own industries are cotton-spinning, weaving, bell-founding, 
copper-smithery, engineering, coopeimg, and the manufac- 
ture of Kirschwasser. The principal buildings are the parish 
church (which dates from 1487 and possesses a Descent 
from the Gross assigned to Holbein), a Capuchin monastery 
and church, a Jesuit seminary (the Stella Matuiina^ or 
Morning Star), a chanty hospital with bathing establish- 
inaub attached, and the Kurhaus with its park. To the east 
of the town he the rums of the castle of Schattenburg, and 
about a mile to the south begins the territory of the prince 
of Lichtenstein. Feldkirch, or rather Schattenburg, was at 
one tune the seat of the counts of Montfort, but in 1377 | 
it was sold by Count Rudolph VII to the dukes of Austna. 
In 1799 the Feldkirch pass was the scene of an indecisive 
conflict between the Austrians under Hotze and Jellalich 
and the Fiench under Oudiiiot and Massena; and in 1806 
the Austrian forces under Wolfskehl were obliged to capitu- 
late in the neighbourhood. The population, almost ex- 
clusively Catholic, numbered 2868 in 1869. 

FELEGYHAZA, chief town of the former district of 
Little Cumania, ui Hungary, about 66 miles S.E of Pesth, 
46'’ 41' N, lat , 19“ 52' E long , is advantageously situated 
on the railroad between Pesth and Szegedin. Amongst 
the principal edifices are a fine town-hall, a Roman Catholic 
gymnasium, and a large parish church. The surrounding 
country is covered with vineyards, fruit-gardens, and tobacco 
and com fields, which are the principal source of employ- 
ment to the inhabitants \ but the town itself is chiefly 
noted for its great cattle-market. Numerous ancient Roman 
urns and other relics have been dug up in the vicinity 
of the town. In the 17th century Fdlegyhdza was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Turks, nor was it lecolonized and 
rebuilt till 1743. The population, by the latest census 

g ecember 31, 1869), amounted to 21,313, chiefly Roman 
tlmlics and by nationality Magyars. 

FlilLIBIEN', ANDni (1619-1695), Sieur des Avaux et 
de Javercy, French architect and historiographer, was born 
at Ohirtrea in May 1619. At the age of fourteen he went 
to Pans to continue his studies ; and in 1647 he was sent 
to Rome in the capacity of secretary of embassy to the 
Marquis de Marueil. His residence at Rome he turned to 
good account by diligent study of its ancient monuments, 
by examination of the literary treasures of its libraries, and 
by cultivating the acquaintance of men eminent in literature 
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and in art Amongst these especially to be noted was 
Hicholas Poussm, whose friendship and counsels were of 
great value to him. On his return to France he married, 
and was ultimately induced, in the hope of employment and 
honours, to settle at Pans. Colbert, the great mmister, re- 
cognized his abilities , and he was one of the first members 
(1663) of the Academy of Inscriptions Three years later 
Colbert procured him the appointment of historiographer to 
the king. In 1671 he was named secretary to tlie newly 
founded Academy of Architecture, and in 1673 keeper of 
the cabinet of antiques m the palace of Bn on. To these 
offices was afterwards added by Louvois that of deputy 
controller-general of roads and bridges. F6hbien found 
time in the midst of Ins official duties for study and re- 
search, and produced many literary works. Among these 
the best and the most generally known is the Entretiens 
siir les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellmts peintres 
ancmis et modet'nes, which appeared in successive livroiaons, 
the first in 1666, and the fifth m 1688. It was repubhshed 
with several additions at Amsterdam m 1706, and again at 
Tr4voux in 1726. F^libien wrote also Ongine de la 
Pmiture (1660), Prindpes de Varchiiedure, de la sculpture, 
de la peinture, &c. (1676-90), and descriptions of Ver- 
sailles, of La Trappe, and of the pictures and statues of 
the royal residences. He edited the Conferences of the 
Academy of Paintmg, and translated the Castle of the 
Soul from the Spanish of St Theresa, the Life of Pms 
V. from the Italian, &c His personal character com- 
manded the highest esteem, agreemg with the motto which 
he adopted — Bene faeere et vei'a dieere. He died at Paris, 
June 11, 1696. 

F^LIBIEN, Dom Michel (1666-1719), French his- 
torian, was a son of Andr^ and was bora at Chartres, Sep- 
tember 14, 1666. After studymg at the College des Bons- 
Enfants at Paris, he entered, at the age of sixteen, the 
Benedictine congregation of St Maur. He devoted himself 
to a studious life, and produced in 1706 the learned 
Histovre de VAhbaye royede de Saint-Denis en France, 
Drawn from original sources, and illustrated with engrav- 
ings, it at once attracted attention, and made him a reputa- 
tion os a scholar. He was soon after selected by Bignon, 
provost of the merchants of Paris, to write a history of that 
city, and notwithstanding his broken health he undertook 
the task In 1713 he put forth his Projet <Lune histoire de 
la viUe de Paris, which was approved by Louis XTV. He 
steadily continued Ms labours for six years longer, but did 
not live to finish the work. He died at St Germain des 
Prhs, September 25, 1719. His History of Pains, which 
was far advanced, was completed by Lobineau assisted by 
De Varigny, former secretary to E^libien, and was published 
in 5 vols. fob in 1725 (not 1756, as stated by most of the 
authorities) Dom Michel was the author of several other 
works of less importance. 

FELIX, the name of several popes. 

Felix I,, a Roman by birth, succeeded Dionysius in the 
papal chair in December 269 Regarding his pontificate 
there is httle authentic information, but he is said to have 
given ecclesiastical sanction to the yearly celebration of the 
mass over the graves of the martyrs, a custom, however, 
which had been previously in existence; and the law 
regarding the consecration of churches is also asenbed to 
lum On account, it is said, of his having strongly 
supported the Christians during the persecutions under 
Aurelius, he was enrolled among tlie martyrs, his day being 
the 20th of May. He died in 274. A fragment of a letter 
to Maximus, bishop of Alexandria, in support of the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation against the argu- 
ments of Paul of Samosata, was in all probability written 
by Felix, but other three letters ascribed to him are 
certainly ungenuine, 
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rEiixII. (f), pope or antipope, was in 356 raised from the 
archdeaconate of Bome to the papal chair, when Taberius 
was hajiished by the eiiiperor Constantnis for refusing to 
subscribe the sentence of condemnatiou against AthanaBius. 
Bjs election was contrary to the wishes both of the clergy 
and of the people, and the consecration ceremony was 
performed by certain prelates belonging to the court. In 
357 Constantins, at the urgent request of an influential 
deputation of Homan ladies, agreed to the release of 
Tiberius on conditaon that he signed the semi-Arian creed. 
Constautius also issued an edict to the effect that the two 
bishops should rule conjointly, but Tiberius, on his entrance 
into Borne in the following year, was xeceiyedby all classes 
with 30 much enthusiasm that Feliz found it necessary to 
retire at once from Borne. Regarding the remainder of his 
life little is known, and the accounts banded down are con- 
tradictory, but he appears to have spent the most of it m 
retirement at his estate near Porto. He died m 365, and, 
on what grounds it is impossible to determine, was enrolled 
amongst the number of martyrs, his day being the 22d of 
July. In the reign of Gregory XOX the claim of Felix to 
rank among the popes was discussed, and in order to dis- 
cover whether any miraculous help was to be found to aid in 
the decision of the question his sarcophagus was opened, 
when it is said the words *Tope and Martyr” were 
found inscribed on his body ; but this supernatural testi- 
mony is in contradiction to the earlier authorities of the 
church. 

Fbux m. (or IL) was descended from one of the most 
infl-ueDtial families of Borne, and succeeded Simplicius in 
the papal chair 2d March 483. His first act was to repu- 
diate the Henoticon, a deed of union, originating, it is 
supposed, with Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
published by the emperor Zeno with the -view of allaying 
the sbnfe between theMonophysites and their opponents in 
the Eastern church. He also addressed a letter of remon- 
stranca to Acacius ,• bub the latter proved refractory, and 
sentence of deposition was passed against him. As Acacius, 
however, had the support of the emperor, a^ schism (the 
first on record) arose between the Eastern and Western 
churches, which lasted for 34 years. Feliz died in 492. 

Felix IT. (or EH.), a native of Beneventum, waa, on the 
death of John in 626, raised to the papal chair by the 
emperor Theodonc in opposition to the wishes of the clergy 
and people. His election waa followed by serious riots, 
which were only quieted by the explanation of Theodoric 
that he had merely interposed his authonty on account of 
the strife of the ecclesiastical factious, and by his promise 
that in future the election should be vested in the clergy 
and people, although the confirmation of the emperor shotdd 
also be required to render ib valid. Felir, after an uu- 
eveutful pontificate of four years, died m September 630. 

Feus V. (or IV). See Amadeus VUI. 

FELIX , of Uxgel See Adoptiakt Conteovebsy. 

FELIX^ of Tsdois (1127-1212), one of the founders of 
the monastic order of Trinitarians or Bedemptionists, was 
born iu the district of Yalois, France, 19th April 1127. 
Not long after he reached manhood he became a hermit in 
the forest of Galeresse, where he remained till his sixty-first 
year, when bis disciple Jean de Matha suggested to b jm the 
idea of establishing an order of monks who should devote 
their hves to the redemption of Christian captives from the 
Mahometans, With this view they arrived at Eome about 
the end of 1197, and obtained the sanction of the pope for 
the establishment of tie new order. On their return to 
France they founded the monastery of Oerfroi in Picardy, 
Felix remaining to govern and propagate the order, while 
Jean de Matha superintended the foreign journeys. A sub- 
ordinate establishment was also founded by Felix iu Pans 
near a chapel dedicated to St Mathurin, on which account 


his monks were also called St Mathurina. Felix died at 
Oerfroi 4th November 1212, and waa canonized. 

FELIX, Antonitts, a Roman procurator of Judaea, 
Samaria, Galilee, and Perma, entered upon his office in the 
llth or 12th year of the emperor Claudius. Both he and 
his brother Pallas were originally slaves, and, it is said, 
owed their freedom to Antonia, wife of the emperor, on 
which account ib is probable that Fehx received the surname 
Antonios. By some writers he is also called Claudius. 
Felix was cruel and licentious, and his accessibility to biibes 
led to a great increase of crime m Judaea under his gov ern- 
meut The apostle Paul, after being apprehended iu Jeru- 
salem, was seat to be judged before Fehx at Ojesarea, and 
so reasoned before him of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come that Fehx trembled. He nevertheless 
retained Paul in custody for two years, hoping that a bribe 
would be offered to secure his hberty, but at the end of this 
time Felix was succeeded in the government by Festus, and 
m order to gratify the Jewish people left Paul bound. On 
returniug to Rome Felix was accused of having taken 
advantage of a dispute between the Jews and Syrians of 
Cmsaxea to slay and plunder the inhabitants, but through 
the intercession of his brother Pallas, who had great 
influence with the emperor Nero, he escaped un23unish8d. 

FELIX, MiKTJcnrs. See MiNiroios Felix. 

FELL, John (1626-86), bishop of Oxford, was tho 
son of Dr Samuel Fell, dean of Christ Church, and was 
I bom at Longworth, in Berkshire, June 23, 1626. He 
passed from the free school of Thame to Christ Church, 
Oxford, at the age of eleven, took his degree of B.A. iii 
1640, and three years later that of M.A. He served m the 
royal garrison of Oxford, and attained tho rank of ensign. 
He afterwards took holy orders ; and being ejected by tho 
parliamentary visitors from his student’s place, he lived iu 
retirement at Oxford during the Commonwealth, privately 
keeping up the services of the Church of England, and 
administenng the sacraments to mony Royalists. At tho 
Bestoration he was made in lapid succession prebendary ot 
Chichester, canon and dean of Chiist Church, Ho had 
already obtained his degree of D.D., and was also oha 2 )laiu 
to the king. In 1666 ho was appointed vice-cliancellor of 
’ the university, and he filled this post for several successivo 
j years. Dr Fell set himself diligently to reform his collogo, 
to clear it of all remains of what he regarded as Puritan 
“hypocrisy and nonsense,” to promote learning of all kinds, 
and to re-establish strict discipline. He did much for tho 
improvement of the university press, therein carrying out 
the designs of Archbishop Laud. He zealously maintaineil 
the privileges of the university, and in so doing made him- 
self unpopular with tho townsmen. Ho also distingiiishod 
himself as a benefactor to the college by making and pro- 
moting many important additions to its buildings. Having 
shown himself a good scholar, and an earnest upholder of 
the Church of England, ha was nominated in 1076 bishop 
of Oxford. Ho was allowed, however, still to hold his 
deanery of Christ Church m commefidam. Fell, as a 
good Aristotelian, was alarmed at tho institution and inno- 
vations of the Royal Society, and encouraged Stnbbo to 
write against it, making veiy grave charges against its 
members. Among his numerous publications wore a Z//(i 
of Dr Hmry Bavmiond (1660), a Latin translation of 
Wood’s Jlistoi'y and Antiquities of the University of Oaford 
(1674), and a critical edition of tho Greek Testament with 
many various readings (1675). This edition was twice re- 
printed at Leipsic, and at Oxford iu 1703. It was followed 
in 1707 by tho more important edition of Mill. When ho 
had held Hie see of Oxford for ton years, Foil’s health failed 
Hm, and anxiety about the changes attempted in tho church 
by James H. hastened his end. Ho died at Oxford, July 
10, 1686, and his remains were interred in the cathediul. 
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FELLATAHS, or Fotilahs. See Africa, voL i p. 263. 

FELLENBEEG, Philipp Emanuel yon (1771-1844), 
educationist, was bom 27tli June 1771 at Bern, in Switzer- 
land. His father was of patrician family, and a man of 
importance in his canton, and his mother was a grand- 
daughter of the Dutch admiral Van Tromp. From his 
mother and from Pfeffel, the blind poet of Colmar, he 
received a better education than falls to the lot of most 
boys, while the intimacy of his father with Pestalozzi gave 
to his mind that bent which it afterwards followed. In 
1790 he entered the university of Tubmgen, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his rapid progress in legal studies. 
On account of his health he afterwards undertook a walkmg 
tour in Switzerland and the adjoining portions of France, 
Swabia, and Tyrol, visitmg the hamlets and farm-houses, 
mingling in the labours and occupations of the peasants 
and mechanics, and partaking of their rude fare and lodg- 
ing. After the downfall of Eobespierre, he went to Paris 
and remained there long enough to be assured of the storm 
impending over his native country. This he did his best 
to avert, but his warnings were disregarded, and Switzer- 
land was lost before any efficient means could be taken for 
its safety. FeUenberg, who had hastily raised a levy en 
masse, was proscribed , a price was set upon his head, and ' 
he was compelled to fly into Germany. Shortly afterwards, ' 
however, he was recalled by his countrymen, and sent on a ^ 
mission to Paris to remonstrate against the rapacity and ; 
cruelty of the agents of the French republia But m this 
and other diplomatic offices which he held for a short time, 
he was witness to so much corruption and intrigue that his 
mind revolted from the idea of a political life, and he 
returned home with the intention of devotmg himself 
wholly to the education of the young. With this resolution 
he purchased m 1799 the estate of Hof wyl, near Bern, in- 
teuffing to make agriculture the basis of a new system ' 
which he had projected, for elevating the lower and rightly 
training the higher orders of the state, and welding them 
together in a closer union than had hitherto been deemed 
attainable. For some time he carried on his labours in 
conjunction with Pestalozzi, but incom^tibihty of disposi- 
tion soon mduced them to separata. The scheme of Fel- 
lenberg at first excited a large amount of ridicule, but 
gradually it began to attract the notice of foreign countries, 
and pupils, some of them of the highest rank, began to flock 
to him from every country m Europe, hoik for the pur- 
pose of studying agriculture and to profit by the high moral 
training which he associated with his educational system. 
For forty-five years FeUenberg, assisted by his wife, con- 
tinued his educational labours, and latterly raised his 
institution to the highest pomt of prosperity and usefulness. 
He died 21st November 1844. 

See Hamm, Pcllenlcrg's Lelm, unci TFirken, Bern, 1846 ; and 
Schbm, JDer Stifter rnn Eqfwyl, Leien und WirTccn Fdlenierg’s. 

FELLEE, FnANgois Xavxehi de Q736-1802), a Belgian 
anthor, was bom at Brussels 18th August 1735. In 1762 
he entered a school of the Jesuits at Eheims, where he 
manifested a great aptitude for mathematics and physical 
science. He commenced his noviciate two years after- 
wards, and in testimony of his admiration for the apostle of 
India added Xavier to his surname. On the expiry of his 
noviciate he became professor at Luxembourg, aud aftei> 
wards at Li^e, In 1764 he was appointed to the 
professorship of theology at Tymau in Hungary, but m 
1771 he returned to Belgium and continued to discharge 
his professorial duties at Li^e till the suppression of the 
Jesmts in 1773. The remainder of his life he devoted to 
study, travel, and literature. On the invasion of Belgium 
by the French in 1794 he went to Paderbom, and remained 
there two years, after which he book up his residence at 
Ratisbon, where he died 23d May 1802. 
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Feller’s works exceed 120 volumes. In 1773 he published, under 
the assumed name ilexier de Reval (au aaiagram of Xavier de 
Feller), his Catiehtsme philosojpJuque, aud hia pnncipal work, 
Bicttannaire hiatorigcue et VdOravre (published in 1781 at Li4ge 
in 8 volumes, and afterwards several tunes repi-mted and contmued 
down to 1848) appeared under the same name. Among his other 
works the most im^rtant are Couisde morale chrittenne et de httera- 
tui e religimse and uia Coup d^acil sur congris cTjEhns. The Journal 
histortgite et hitS'aire, published at LuxeTnhourg and Li4ge from 
1774 to 1794 m 70 volumes, was edited and m great part wntten by 
him. 

FELLOWS, Sia Charles (1799-1860), a distinguished 
traveller and antiquary, was born in 1799 at Nottingham, 
where the family had held an ancestral estate for a con- 
siderable time. While only fourteen he drew sketches to 
illustrate a trip to the rums of Newstead Abbey, which 
afterwards appeared on the title page of Moore’s la/e of 
Lord Byron. In. early youth he travelled through a great 
part of Britain, and in 1820 settled m London, where he 
proved an active member of the British Association for the 
advancement of science. In 1827 he distinguished himself 
as a traveller in Switzerland, and discovered the modern 
route to the top of Mont Blanc. After the death of 
his mother in 1832, he gave full scope to hia natural bent, 
and passed the greater portion of each of the next ten years 
in Italy or Greece, or on the shoies of the Levant. The 
nnmeroua sketches he executed were largely used by Mr 
Murray in illustrating Clulde Harold, In 1838 Fellows, 
induced by Ms passion for natural beauty and his preference 
of a simple peasant life to an artificial dvilizatiou, started 
for Asia Minor, where Smyrna was the centre of his travels. 
His explorations of parts of the interior and south led him 
to districts practically unknown to Europeans, and he 
thus discovered ruins of a number of ancient cities which 
existed earher than 300 B.c. He entered Lycia and ex- 
plored the Xanthus from the mouth at Fatara upwards. 
Nine miles from Patara, he discovered the rums of Xanthus, 
the ancient capital of Lycia, finely situated on hUls, and 
abounding in magnificent remains. About fifteen miles 
further up^ he came upon the ruins of Tlos. After taking 
sketches of the most interesting objects and copying a num- 
ber of inscriptions, he returned to Smyrna through Cana and 
Lydia. Actuated by enlightened zeal, he soon brought his 
discoveries before European men of letters; and the publica- 
tion of A Journal vrrittejt during anExcursion. in Asia Minor 
(Loudon, 1839) roused such strong interest in England that 
Lord Palmerston, at the request of the British Museum, 
authorities, asked the Engli^ consul at Constantinople to 
get leave from the sultan to ship a number of the Lycian 
works of art Late in 1839 Fellows, under the auspices of 
the British Museum, again set out for Lycia, accompanied 
by George Scharf, who assisted lum matenaUy in sketching. 
This second visit issued in the discovery of thirteen ancient 
cities, all enriched by works of art ; and in 1841 appeared 
A 71 , Accomd of Discoveries in Lycia, being a Journ^ kept 
during a Seco^ Excursion in Asia Minor. A third visit was 
made late in 1841, after Fellows had obtained the “ firman 
by personal application at Constantinople; and he and his 
party had the pleasure of pitching theic tents under the 
town of Xanthus on the 80th of December. They diipped 
a number of works of art for England, and in the fourth 
and most famous expedition (1844) twenty-seven cases of 
marbles were despatched for the British Museum, where 
they are now to be seen in the Lycian Saloon. The most 
noteworthy places on which the labours of Fefiows cast a 
flood of hght are Xanthus, Pinara, Patara, Tbs, Myra, and 
Olympus. The theatres in Lycian towna -show the infliu- 
ence of the Greek drama among the sotoalled barbarians’’; 
and Lycian. sculpture aud architecture almost rival the 
Greek masterpieces. The arched tombs, one of which is 
in ike British Museum, are by Fellows to Gothic 

architecture. These temibs are very common in Lycift. Ai 
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Pmara, lie says, “ rises a siagular round rocky cM literally 
specked all over with tombs'’ For further information 
about Lycia compare with the works of Fellows Leake’s 
Ada Mvnor, the Travels in Lycia of Spratt and Forbes, 
and Description de VAsie Mineure by Texier. Papers on 
the Lycian language by Mr Daniel Sharpe are appended 
to the works of Fellows. In 1844 Fellows presented to 
the British Museum his portfobos, accounts of his expedi- 
tions, and specimens of natural history illustrative of Lycia. 
lu 1845 he received the order of knighthood “as au 
acknowledgment of his services in the removal of the 
ynntbkn antiquities to this country.” Fellows was twice 
married. He died in 1860. 

In addition to the works above mentioned, Fellows published the 
following — The Xauntlhian Matbles^ iheir Xcguisitwi a'nd Tta'na~ 
atission to JSiiglaJid, 1843 ; An Accouni of th& Ionic Trophy Monu-^ 
nwit excavaied ai Xftnthua, 1848 , a cheap edition of hia two 
Journals, entitled Travels and Hesearehes in Asm Minor, parU- 
cularly til the Pi omnce of Lycia, 1852, and Ctoiws of Ancient Lycia 
before the Eeign of AlexmAm' , with an Essay on the JReMvoe Dates 
of the Lycian Mmmnenta in the Di itish Miiaeim, 1856. 

FELO DB SB is one who commits murder upon 
himself. The technical conditions of murder apply to 
this crime; e.g,, “ if oue commits any unlawful malicious act, 
the consequence of which is his own death, as if attempting 
to kdl another he runs upon Ms antagonist’s sword, or 
shooting at another the gun bursts and jblls himself,” he 
is tifelo de se The horror inspired by this crime led to the 
revolting punishment of an “ igiominioua bunal on the 
highway, with a stake driven through the body ” This was 
abolished by 4 Geo. IV. c 53, which ordered the burial 
of the body of a person found to be felo de se within 24 
hours after the coroner’s inquest, between the hours of 9 and 
13 at night, and without Ohnstian rites of sepulture. See 
SnioiDB. 

FELONY. In English law crimes are divided into 
felonies and misdemeanours. The dtffereiice betweeu them 
does not depend on their gravity as offences, nor on the 
amount of punishment attadied to them, — it is purely his- 
toncal. Felonies are those crimes which at common law 
brought with them after conviction forfeiture of goods. 
Since the Felony Act, noticed below, this i«i no longer an 
existing ground of diatinctiou. Legal writers have sought 
to throw light on the nature of felony by examining the 
etymology of the word. One derivation suggested is from 
the Greek ^iJAos, an impostor. Others connect it with the 
Latiu verb/aWo Coke says it is crimen animo fellmf>er' 
petratum (a crime committed with maheious or evil iuteut). 
Spelman connects it with the word fee, signifying fief or 
feudj and felony m this way would be equivalent to 
pretkan feudi, an act for which a man lost or gave up his 
fee (see Stephen’s MaeJesteme, vol. iv. p. And it 
appears that acts involvmg forfeiture were styled felonies 
in feudal law, although Qiey had nothing of a criminal 
character about them, A breach of duty on the part of the 
vassal, neglect of service, delay in seeking investiture, and 
the Lke were felonies. Itynries by the lord against the 
vassal were also felouiea In course of time felonies come 
to mean capital crimes, although there were a few felonies 
not punishable by death, and a few capital crimes which 
were not regarded as felonies. It became a principle of 
law that when a crime was declared by statute to be a 
felony, the punishment of death with forfeiture of land and 
goods necessarily attached (Blacks tone’s Gomrnntccrks, iv. 
94). Blackstone accordingly makes felony include all 
capital crimes below treason. “Every person convicted of 
any felony for which no punishment Is specially provided 
by the law in force for the time being is liable upoa con- 
viction thereof to be sentenced to penal servitude for any 
period not exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned with 
or without hard labour and sohtary confinement for 
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any term not exceeding two years, and if a male to be once, 
twice, or thrice publicly or privately whipped in addition 
to such imprisonment ” (Stephen’s Digest of the Gnminal 
Law, art 18). The only practical distmction between felony 
and miademeanour is that for the former arrests may be 
made by private persona acting without judicial authority. 
The Felony Act, 1870, abolished forfeitui’es for felony. 

FELT IB a fabric which results from the matting and 
intimate adhesion of fibrous materials among themselves, 
and IS not, like ordinary cloth, produced by any spinning 
and weavmg processes. All ordinary textile fibres possess 
sufficient adhesive tendency to enable them to be handled 
for spinning , but it is only in certain animal fibres that 
the peculiarity is so marked as to fit them for felting 
The property results chiefly from the serrated or jagged 
structure of wool and hah*, and efficient felting is also pro- 
moted by the crimped or wavy form which some fibies 
naturally assume. These properties are best developed in 
the short “ carding ” wool of such sheep as the merino and 
Saxony breeds, long “ combing ” wools possessing them 
in a leas degree. Unwashed wool, being coated with the 
natural grease, does not felt. The hair of other animals, 
as of the rabbit, hare, coypu, vicugna, musquash, and ox, 
la employed for making felt of various kinds and for 
different purposes. Felt has been made and used from die 
moat remote antiquity, and indeed, considering the 
simplicity of the material and the readiness with which 
wool felts, it is quite probable that it was known before 
woven fabrics. From time immemorial it has been 
employed for clothing and tent covers by the tribes of 
Centr^ Asia, and to the present day it remains in extensive 
use among the Circassian, Armenian, and Tartar tribes, It 
IS mentioned by Xenophon and Pliny, and Marco Polo 
describes its manufactm’e and apphcations in Central Asia. 
Pelting results from combined pressure and moisture, and 
18 fevoured by heat. Ordinary broad-cloth and all 
“ fulled ” woollen textures are partly felted, the fulling 
process having for its object a partial folting of tlio 
previously woven material, and the shrinking of woollen 
garments after washing, with whicli all are familiar, results 
from a felting by which the fibies draw closor together, 
the cloth gaiumg iu thickness and solidity what it loses in 
suipeifficial oxtont. The applications of folt arc numerous, 
a ceitam range of qualities being used for clothing, domes- 
tic, and upholstery purposes, while other and generally 
rougher felts are eiiqiloyod for mochanioal appliiincea. The 
manufacture of felt hats constitutes its must exlmisivo 
application, for which see the articlo Hat. Its maiiii- 
faoture iu tho form of carpets, drugget, table covers, and 
articles of clothing is also important and extoiisivo. Tlio 
felt for these purposes is made chiefly from wool, which is, 
after washing, first carded out into exceedingly fine uiiifonu 
gosaamer-liko lapa These laps, of tho length and breadth 
of tho wob to bo mado, arc siiporimposod on each otlior iu 
numbers corresponding to the tliioknoBs desired in tho 
finished article. The superficial stratum is usually of finer 
texture tbau the body, and tho maa.g when roiuly for felting 
has the appearance of a huge sheet of cotton wadding. Iu 
this state the compound lap is passed botwoun a sorios of 
opposite pressing rollere partly immersed iu water. Home of 
which are solid and heavy and others hollow and heated 
lutornally by steam. In its progress tho lap is not ouly 
squeezed between the rollers, but an oacillatiug inotiou 
being given to the upper series, it is at tho same tiiue sub- 
mitted to a rubbing action, the result being that it issues 
a dense compact sheet of felt of uniform thickuess. Felt 
so made is aubsoquontly dyed, printed, and othonviae 
finished by the ordinary processes applicable to woveu 
tissues. A patent has recently been secured for a carxiot 
made of unifonu strips of felt set on edge and tightly laced 
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througli the centre. Such a carpet is the same on both 
sides, and for it great durability, thickness, softness, and 
elasticity are claimed. Among the leading mechanicd ap- 
plications of felt may be enumerated the covering of steam 
boilers and cylinders, the lining of damp walls, steam- 
packing, non-conductors for kdns and refngerators, filters, 
polishing wheels, linmg between the planking and metal 
sheathing of ships, printers’ blankets, and the covering of 
roofs In the coarser qualities of felt cow-hair is the leading 
ingredient, and waterproof felting for roofs, &c., is impreg- 
nated with artificial asphalt and like substances. This 
manufacture was originally introduced by Croggon and Co. 
of London under a patent of Dr Ritchie of Belfast; but 
the “ roofing felt” now made is a misnomer, seeing it is a 
bituminous compound simply held together by waste flax 
and other vegetable fibres. 

FELTHAM, Owen, a moral writer, whose essays were 
extremely popular during the 17th century. He is believed 
to have been the son of Thomas Eeltham or Eelltham of 
Mutford in Suffolk, and he was probably bom about 1609. 
He was secretary to the earl of Thomond, under whose roof 
he wrote, when a youth of eighteen, a volume of one hundred 
Resolves, Divine, Moral, and Political, short and pithy 
essays, of which two editions saw the light in 1628. Of 
this book, which the author constantly augmented, eleven 
editions were pnnted before 1700 and several smce. To 
later issues of the Resolves Feltham appended Lasoria, a 
collection of forty poems. Hardly anjrthing is known of 
his life, except that Randolph addressed a poem of compli- 
ment to him, and became his friend, and that Feltham 
attacked Ben Jonson in an ode shortly before the aged 
poet’s death, but contributed a flattering elegy to the 
Jonsonns Yirhius in 1638 Early in life Feltham visited 
Flanders, and published his observations in 1652 under the 
title of A Brief Qlutracter of the Low Countries He was 
a Royalist and a strict high-churchman. It is supposed 
that he died soon after 1677. Hallam, with excessive 
seventy, has stigmatized Feltham as one of our worst 
writers. He has not, indeed, the elegance of Bacon, whom 
he emulated, and he is often obscure and affected after the 
fashion of his tune ; but his copious imagery and genuine 
penetration give his reflections a charm to those who have 
leisure to peruse them. To the middle classes of the 17th 
oentuiy he seemed a heaven-sent phdosopher and guide, 
and was only less popular than Quarles the emblematist. 

An edition published at London in 1806 contains an account of 
the life and writings of Feltham by James Gumming 

FELTRE, the ancient Feltria, a town of northern Italy, 
in the province of Belluno, and 16 miles S W. of the town 
■of that name It stands on a hill at the foot of the Alps 
near the Piave, and is partially fortified It possesses a 
beautiful town-hall with fagades said to be by Palladio, a 
cathedral, numerous churches, an episcopal gymnasium, a 
diocesan school, and an orphan asylum. It has some trade 
in corn, wine, and oil, and manufactures of sdk twist, wax, 
and leather A money-lending establishment founded there 
in the 15th century still exists, and is said to be the oldest 
in Europe. Of the old castle, which was frequently 
besieged in the Venetian wars of the 14:th and 16th centuries, 
little now remains but a square tower The population of 
Feltre in 1871 was 4862, and including the suburbs 6670. 

FELTRE, Moeto da, a painter of the Venetian school, 
who worked at the close of the 15 th century and beginning 
of the 16tL His real name appears to have been Pietro 
Luzzo ; he is also known by the name Zarato or Zarotto, 
apparently from the place of his death : whether he was 
termed Morto (dead) from lus joyless temperament is a 
disputed point He may probably have studied painting 
first in Venice, bub under what master is uncertain. At an 
' early age he went to Rome, and investigated the ancient, 
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especially the subterranean remains, and thence to Pozzuoli, 
where he painted from the decorations of antique crypts or 
“ grotte.” The style of fanciful arabesque which he formed 
for himself from these studies gained the name of 
“ grottescbe,” whence comes “grotesque;” not, indeed, 
that Morto was the first painter of arabesque in the Italian 
Renaissance, for art of this kind had, apart from his influ- 
ence, been fully developed, both in painting and in sculp- 
ture, towards 1 480, but he may have powerfully aided its 
diffusion southwards. His works were received with much 
favour in Rome. He afterwards went to Florence, and 
painted some fine grotesques in the Palazzo Pubblico. Re- 
turning to Venice towards 1506, he assisted Giorgione in 
painting the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, and seems to have 
remained with him till 1611. If we may trust Ridolfi, 
Morto eloped with the mistress of Giorgione, whose grief at 
this transaction brought him to the grave , the allegation, 
however, is hardly reconcilable with other accounts. It 
may have been after 1511 that Morto returned to his 
native Feltre, then in a very nunous condition from the 
ravages of war in 1509. There he executed various works, 
including some frescoes, still partly extant, and considered 
to be almost worthy of the h^d of Raphael, m the loggia 
beside San Stefano. Towards the age of forty-five Morto, 
unquiet and dissatisfied, abandoned painting and took to 
soldiering in the service of the Venetian republic. He was 
made captain of a troop of two hundred men , and, fight- 
ing valorously, he died at Zara in Dalmatia, in 1519, or 
perhaps somewhat later. One of his pictures is in the 
Berbn Museum, an allegorical subject of Peace and War. 
Andrea di Cosuuo was his pupil and assistant as a decora- 
tive painter 

FENCING is the proper use of a small-sword or foil. 
The small-sword is a light court-dress sword, made to taper 
gradually from the hilt to the point, and of a size regulated 
by the judgment of the wearer, if he understand the use of 
the weapon- The foil with which the art of fencing is 
practised is a small quadrangular blade, about the length 
of a smaU-sword, and mounted m nearly the same manner ; 
but, for the convenience of the exercise, it is made lighter, 
blunted, and covered with leather at the point, to prevent 
accidents in practice. 

The first weapon in use among mankind, whether for 
offensive or defensive purposes, appears to have been the 
sword. The most ancient records make frequent mention 
of it. The early swords were probably made of wood, 
like those used by the natives of Mexico when first visited 
by the Spaniards, but after the discovery of metals, brouze 
swords were mtroduced, of which kind many have at dif- 
ferent times been found. As soon, however, as the art 
of tempering steel had been discovered, that metal super- 
seded all other substances in the fabrication of arms ; nor 
18 it probable that any change in this respect will take 
place, or that any further improvement is attainable. The 
form of sword, however, has varied at different times and 
in different countries. Those used by the Roman legions 
were short and strong, with a blade seldom exceeding 
nineteen inches in length, but two-edged, and calculated 
both for the cut and the thrust. The British swords, called 
spalhae, were large, long, and heavy; and the Saxon and 
the Norman partook of the same character, The ancient 
practice of the weapon was probably carried to its greatest 
perfection amongst the Romans, whose partiality for 
gladiatorial exhibitions formed a remarkable feature of 
their character. The vanous and complicated methods of 
combat in which that people took delight are either alluded 
to or described by most of their writers, particularly by 
Livy, Juvenal, Seneca, and Suetonius. 

The history of the modem small-sword or rapier is in- 
volved m some obscurity. The latter term, though now 
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considered as synoaymom with, the former^ probably 
denotes a long, ordinary, old-fashioned cutting sword. 
But by a rapier is now always meant a sword for the thrust, 
in contradistinction to one adapted for cutting. The small' 
sword or rapier is undoubtedly very ancient, although there 
is reason to believe that it was not brought into general use 
until armour for protecting the body began to go out of 
fashion. Since that time the art of fencing has always 
been considered as a gentlemanly accomplishment, and in 
many parts of the Continent it is cultivated with the 
greatest zeal and assidmty. Some have mointamed that 
the weapon was not used in England before the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and Darcie {AmiaU of MizahetK) informs ua 
that one Eowland York, who appears to have betrayed 
Deventer to the Spaniards in the year 1687, was the first 
who brought into England “ that wicked, pernicious fashion 
to fight ia the fields in duels with a rapier called a tucke 
only for the thrust” Stowe also mentions that long tucks 
and long rapiers began about the twelfth or thirteenth 
year of Elizabeth, and that “ he was held the greatest 
gallant that had the deepest ruffe and largest rapier. The 
offeuce,” he adds, “ to the eye of the one, and the hurt unto 
the life of the subject that came by the other, caused her 
Majesty to make proclamation against them both, and to 
place selected grave citizens at every gate to cut the ruffes 
and break the rapiers’ points of all passengers that exceeded 
a yard in length of their rapiers, and a nayie of a yard m 
depth of their ruffes.”^ 

But at whatever tune the small-sword came into use in 
this country, it ia not aurpnsmg that, when once intr^ 
duced, it shodd have bean cultivated as the most equi- 
table instrument of duelling. Before this period meetings 
for the purpose of single combat were utterly revolting 
to all notions of fairness. ITo regard was paid to equality 
of anm or numbers; advantages, however unfam, were 
seized whenever au opportunity offered ; and the ferocious 
passions, instead of being curbed, had fuller scope given for 
their gratification. “The duelhst of former times,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, in a note to Tlie Lady of the Lake^ “did 
not always stand upon those punctilios respecting equality 
of arms which are now judged essential to fair combat. It 
is true that m formal combats in the lists, parties were, by 
the judges of the field, put as nearly asposeibla in the same 
circumstances. But in private duels it was often otherwiao. ” 
The practice of deciding duels with the sword may be con- 
sidered as now extinct in England. When the rapier was 
looked upon as an indispensable part of a gentleman’s dress, 
the facility of immediate rencounter which it offered gave oc- 
casion to frequent and dangerous brawls, by which the public 
tranquility was disturbed, and the lives of peaceable citizens 
sometimes sacrificed. Since arms have ceased to be worn, 
such an objection can no longer be urged against the art of 
defence ; and it may perhaps be questioned whether it ever 
had much weight, 

The practice of the foil is here considered as 'applied to 
the most laudable purposes, namely, the enjoyment of salu- 
tary recreation and the acquisition of a graceful and un- 
constrained deportment. The beneficial effects of moderate 
fencing to peraons of weak constitutions, or of studious and 
sedentary habits, have been attested by mediool practi- 
tioners of the first emiuence. To the public speaker, the 
practice of the fencing-room has been found to impart an 
ease and freedom of gesture attainable by no other exer- 
cise. For while the use of the foil and the broadsword 

^ In 27ie l^ioo Angry Wmmi of Abingdon, a comedy printed in 1599, 
m find the following pathetic complaint : “Sword and huokler fights 
Login to grow out of use. I am sorry for it , I shall never soo good 
manhood ogain. If it he onoo gone, this poking fight of rapier and 
dagger will coma up ; then a tall mnn, and a good sword-and-httokler 
man, will ho spitted. lUte a oat or a rahhit." 


diffuses ease, elegance, and grace all over the body, and. im- 
parts to the look and gesture an appearance of intellectual 
vigour, it teaches inv^uable lessons of patience and self- 
command, and contributes to discipline the temper. “ Per- 
haps there is no exercise whatever,” says Mr Boland 
{Theory and PranUce of Fencing), “ more calculated for 
these purposes (developing and cultivating bodily strength 
and activity) tW fencing. Elding, waHang, sparring, 
wrestling, running, and pitching the bar are all of them 
certainly highly beneficial ; hut, beyond all question, thero 
is no single exercise whicli combines so many advantages as 
fencing. By it the muscles of every part of the body are 
brought into play ; it expands the chest, and occasions an 
equal distribution of the blood and other circulating fluids 
through the whole system. More thau one case has fallen 
under the author’s own observation, m which affections of 
the lungs, and a tendency to consumption, have been 
entirely removed by occasional practice with the foil.” 

We now proceed to give such definitions as ajopear to be 
requisite for conveying a general idea of the science of 
fencing, referring the reader for the necessary details to 
the numerous manuals published on the subject. 

Attacks and. Parades. — A.fter the first positions have 
been acquired, the modes of attack come to be consideied. 
Attacks are made in three ways : — first, by a quick thrust 
proceeding merely from the wrist, the arm at the same time 
being elevated and advanced, with the point ^ directed 
towards the adversary’s breast ; secondly, by what is techni- 
cally called an extension ; and lastly, by longeing and re- 
covering The parades, in which consists the defensive 
part of the art, naturally follow the attack. A parade is 
a defence of the body, made by an opposition of one’s blade 
to that of au Etdversary, m such a situation as upon his 
attack to prevent the point of his sword hitting. The 
parades are eight in number, viz., six simple, called 
qmrte, tierce, circle, octave, pinme, quinte, and two round 
or counter parades in quarte and tierce. 

TJmvds, Ac . — The next division of the subject includos 
straight thrusts, simple disengagements, and biudnigs of 
the blade. A straight thnist is used as an attack, when an 
antagonist, from his position on guard, loaves sulBciont 
opening to enable him to be touched upon that side of the 
body on which blades are joined. When such on oppor- 
tunity offers, tho wrist must be suddenly raised, so as to bring 
the “forte ” of one’s sword to tho “foible” of tho adversary’s; 
after which longe immediately on the same lino to his breast, 
observing, however, to preserve a correct opposition. In 
fencing, “opposition” signifies the art of covering tho body at 
the time of delivering a thrust, on that side whore the foils 
happen to cross, in order to prevent an antagonist oxchang- 
ing hits. The dis&igagenimt ia made either as au attack, 
or as a return, after defending one’s self from a thrust, aud 
is executed both under and over tho wrist or foils, A dis- 
engagement over tho arm may bo parried with tierce or 
pnm^ and, if made low, by the jiamde of circle; from the 
position of octavo by quarto or, if the thrust bo delivered 
low, by circle; from tbe position of quinte by prime as the 
readiest defouco, but quarte atid tierce aro also ^ correct 
parades against tl^s thrust. Thoi'o are three different ways of 
Unding the hlade. Of these, “ flanconnado ” ia tho principal, 
as it is sometimes a safe attack when any other mode would 
be attended with considerable danger ; it is also made os 
a “ riposta” The attack of flanconnado is commoncod when 
the blades are joined in quarte, and it is parried either by 
octave or quinte, or by the pawide of quarte. The return 
over tho arm, after the parade of circle, is parried by prime 
or tierce, or by changing quickly to the counter in quarte. 
The return over tho arm, after tho parade of prime, is parried 
by prime or tierce, or, if made at a considerable distance,, 
by the counter in quarte. 
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Feints . — In fencing there are a great variety of feints, 
tvhich. It is not easy to describe intelligibly without figures. 
A feint IS an intentional movement made to deceive an 
adversary. All thrusts, therefore, may, strictly speaking, 
come under the definition of feints, as the fencer’s object, 
in all his attacks, is to deceive his antagonist For the 
sake of convenience, however, straight thrusts and simple 
disengagements have been arranged under a separate head. 
In executuig the femt called one hoo, inside of the arm, 
supposing the adversary's body to be covered in quarts, the 
parade of tierce is deceived, commencing from the outside, 
that of quarts is deceived , from the position of the circle 
the octave, and from that of the octave the circle is deceived. 
This feint, if made inside the arm, is parried by the parade 
of quarte, or by the counter m tierce, made upon an 
opponent’s second disengagement, upon the outside of the 
arm, by tierce, prime, or the counter in quarte , and from 
the position of the octave, by octave or quinte. The feint 
one two is likewise made as a return after the parade of 
quarte or tierce, or sometimes after that of circle or octave. 
The cut ami disengage is a species of one two, in making 
which from the position of quarte an adversaiys parade of 
tierce is deceived, and from the position of tierce his parade 
of quarte Cut and disengage^ if made inside of the arm, ia 
parried by quarte, or the counter in tierce j if outside, by 
tierce or counter in quarte. Feznt seconds is another feint 
very nearly resembhng om two, and is generally made as a 
return after the parades of tierce, prime, or qmnte. In 
this feint the octave or quinte is deceived, and it is 
parried by tierce, prime, or quarte, the two former being 
the readiest where quinte ia the parade deceived, but if the 
feint has been answered with octave, the thrust must then 
be pamed with quarte. The feint one two three is made 
on either side of the blade, upon precisely the same 
principles as one two , — the only difference between them 
consisting in making one disengagement more in the latter 
than in the former movement. The cut and one two i& & 
species of one two three. These femts, if made over the 
arm, are parried with the simple parade of tierce ; if on 
the inside, with simple quarte. The other feints are — 
douhhng, which, mutatis mutandis, is executed upon pre- 
cisely the same principles ; one two and deceive drde, 
executed from the inside position of quarte; one two 
and deceive the counter, which may be made from either 
side of the blade, but most frequently commences from 
the position of tierce ; feiiit flanconnade, which can be 
commenced only from the engagement of quarte; feirU 
seconds and deceive quarte, which is always commenced from 
the outside engagement, whether made as an attack or a 
return , feint seconde and deceive tierce, which differs from 
the preceding only m the last disengagement ; one two and 
deceive quarte from the •position of the circle, when the first 
disengagement is made over the adversary’s wrist towards 
the body under the arm, and the second over the wrist to- 
wards the inside of the body , and doubling on hath sides 
of the aim, which is too comiilicated a feint to be frequently 
used in actual fencing, because it is difficult to follow the 
adversary’s sword with certainty through many dififerent 
parades, and there is much danger of “ tune thrusts ” upon 
feints which consist of so many disengagements. 

Time thrusts are so called because the success of these 
movements depends entirely upon their being executed at 
the exact moment of time employed by the adversary in 
planning or in executing his attack ; and, when made coiv 
rectly, they are by far the most scientific movements in 
fencing. There are two sort of time thrusts, in the execu- 
tion of one of which it is necessary that the blades should 
cross each other, hut for the completion of the other it is 
not absolutely necessary that the blades should even meet. 
Those time thrusts in the execution of which the blades 
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cross are more scientific, and expose the fencer less to ex- 
changed hits. There are two tune thrusts in opposition — 
one the time over the arm, and the other the time in octave. 
The former is applicable to all thrusts, however simple or 
complex the feint may be, provided the louge is made upon 
the outside ; whereas all longes directed to the inside of 
the body, or under the arm, are exposed to the time in 
octave ; and thus almost every thrust made in fencing 
affords an opportunity for one or other of these two move- 
ments. Those time thrusts in which the opposition is not 
essential are made upon incorrect movements of the adver- 
sary, when he exposes himself by the wideness of his 
attacks, or by quitting the blade in a dangerous position, 
or by making too many disengagements in his feints, or by 
givmg a variety of openings which the judgment of the 
fencer must determine how he is to take advantage of 
This thrust is practised almost entirely upon irregular attacks, 
and requires great caution to be observed. It has been 
already stated that time thrusts in opposition, when correctly 
made upon good attacks, are perhaps the finest movements 
m fencing ; but young fencers should nevertheless attempt 
them very seldom, from the danger of miqudging the 
attack, and thus exposing themselves to the certamty of 
being hit. And the tune out of opposition is attended with 
stiU greater hazard, as its success depends rather upon the 
wideness and irregulanty of an adversary’s movements than 
on the security of one’s own situation afforded by the oppo- 
sition in the former species of time thrust. 

When fencing was comparatively little known, it was 
thought necessary that there should be some inteimediate 
raetice for the pupil between the lesson of the master and 
is making the assault , for which purpose, it appears, he 
was taught to louge, at a proper distance, at the wall This 
was called by the French tvrei' au mur, and was considered 
as useful for planting the learner well upon his legs, accus- 
toming him to measure distance correctly, and causing his 
motions, in making his extension and longe, to follow one 
another m the proper succession. But as the art became 
better understood, observation induced masters to place 
pupils together for their mutual advantage, the one to attack 
by simple disengagements, the other to jiarry by quarte and 
tierce ^temately, and this practice, from its origin, was 
long called tirer au mur. It is now, however, generally 
known as quarte and iiet'ce, and, in its improved state, 
is not merely intended as an exercise for the scholar, 
but also as a graceful display of the principal motions of 
fencing; for which reason it should he invariably practised 
before commencing the assault, and in fencmg before com- 
pany it is never dispensed with. Quarte and tierce appears 
very simple in its execution, yet it is exceedmgly useful to 
fencers lu all stages of their progress, and difficult to 
acquire witib such correctness that ^ its movements shall 
take place in their proper succession, and be made with 
the grace and precision characteristic of a good fencer. The 
eamters is also a practice of importance to young fencers. 

In the language of the fencing-room, making the assaidt 
and pla'ging loose are synonymous, signifyuig the practice 
of attack and defence, or, m other words, a just application 
of the lessons receive^ which, in fact, ought to be done as 
correctly as if with sword in hand. In the assault, the 
mere movements should be almost mechanical; for tibe 
mind beong wholly employed in discovering and counteract- 
ing the designs of the adversary, as well as in coneeahng 
its own, the hand should, on the proper opportunity being 
given, instantly execute that whiab the mind conceivee 
without any consideration of the manner in which the par- 
ticular motion is to be mada 

The rules to be observed are few and distinct. The first 
thing "which the attention of a young fencer should 
naturally be directed to is the most secure manner in 
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whict lie can come into the position of the guard, when 
opposed to an. adversary ready to taka every advantage of 
hi3 inaxperience. Whilst advancing jnto^ distance, it is 
also an object of importance to have one side of the body 
secured by the position, particularly that side to which the 
antagonist’s blade is opposed , so that, if he commence an 
attack during this movement, he must guit the blade in 
order to direct his thrust or feint at any opening afforded 
him by the position of his opponent \ and the opportnnitiea 
of attack being few, his desigua will thus be the more easily 
discovered. In short, the commanding an opponent’s blade 
almost obliges him to effect some change in the relative 
situations of the contending parties, before he advances 
into distance j and as the necessity of such previous move- 
ment must be foreseen, any attempt of this kind la favour- 
able for making an. attack on him. An(h generally, whilst 
standing za the position of the guard, it is an advantage to 
have one side of the body covered, and to command the 
foible of the adversary’s blade. Straight tliruets and 
simple disengagements, executed with quickness and 
vigour, should frequently be attempted, even though they 
do Djt succeed in bitting ; and this should he particularly 
attended to in fencing with a stranger. Quick simple 
throsts are almost the only certain way of ascertaining his 
favourite parades, and consequently of knowing hy what 
feints to attack him with a probability of success The 
suddenness and rapidity of the attack inevitably extort 
from him the secret of his favourite defence. 

Kany masters of the old echool, and some, too, of 
the present day, have treated as of importance 

in the art , but from its inutihty, not to meution danger, 
in tie field, it le now considered incompatible with 
good fencing, and indeed no better than a trick. The 
only advantage of disarming is that of annoying the 
person disarmed , for, sword in hand, it is readered nuga- 
tory hy the use of a sword-knot, with which, it may be 
presumed, every person at all acquainted with the weapon 
will take especial care to fasten it to his wrist in a serious 
affair. As the manoeuvre may therefore be defeated hy the 
most ordinary precaatieu, attempting it can servo no other 
purpose than to cause heavy and unpleasant play; whilst 
the strength it requires for its execution os a drawback, 
and affords an adversary favourable moments of attack 
daving the time an attempt is being made to bind his 
blade. 

As far hack as 1692 a veiy curious book on the subject of fencing 
was piiblished by Sir "Wilham Hope , it Is now veiy ecarco. In 
1780 a Lieutenant M'ATtTiur plibliaaei a work on fencing, wkiuli 
he dedicated to the duke or Argyll. Several modern works of 
merit have appeared on this fluhjeot ; ono of the most valimlilo and 
complete is Roland's TrecUi$a on dta TJmory and jPreutitio of tJte 
Alt of Fencing, 

PEiSrELOK, BsRTKAjfD ©B SAiiioiTAfl (?-— 1589), Mar- 
quis de La Mothe, a French diplomatist wlio was ambos- 
sador to England during the reigu of Elisabeth. A.fc 
the request of Charles IX. he endeavoured to excuse to 
Elizabeth the massacre of St Bartholomew as a necessity 
caused by a plot which had been laid against the life of | 
the kmg of France For some time after the death of 
Charles IX Fduelon was continued in his office, but he 
recalled in 1B75 when Catherine de’ Medici wished to ; 
bring about a marriage between Elizabeth and the duke 
of A-leaqou, and thought that another ambassador would 
have a better chance of success in the negotiation. In 
1583 Fdaelon again arrived in England, charged with a 
private commission from the king of France, chiefly with 
the view of obtaining the liberation of Mary queen of Scots 
on the ptomiae of a French alliance; but Elizabeth saw 
reason to doubt the king’s sincerity, and Fduelon had to 
leave England without goiaing hia purpose. He died in 


Feiielon is tlie author of a number o£ nntings, among which 
tlioae of general importance are Mivioirca tonchmi VAnglcten'e et 
la Smss^ou Sottmaire de la n&goeiaMm fctiie an Angleierre, Van 
1571 (eontainmg a nmnbei of the letters of Charles and hia mother, 
relating to Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, and the Bartholomew 
massacre), published m the Mhmoxres of Costelnaa, Pans, 1659 , 
NigonatiosiAde La Mothe F&nelonat de Michel, swirds Mauvisst&re, en 
Angkterre, and Dipkhes deM de La Mothe F&nclon, Instructions an 
steic) de Id. MaumssiAre, both contained in the edition of Castel- 
nan’s Mirruoires, published at Brussels in 1731. The correspondence 
of F&elon was published at Pans in 1838-41, m 7 vols 8vo 

PilNELON, FxANgors db Salignac de Lamothb 
( 1^51-1715), archbishop of Cambray, and one of the most 
celebrated naraea in the intellectual and eccleaiostieal history 
of Fi-once in the 17 th century, was horn at the Chateau 
de FAnelon in P^rigord, August 6, 1651. The family 
of Salignac or Salagnac, to which he belonged, had been 
cnuobled from the middle of the 16th century, and pro- 
duced already many distinguished names. The father of 
the future archbishop was Count Pons de Salignac, of whose 
second marriage, contracted m matui*e years, Frangois was 
the only child. From his biith he was of a delicate and 
sensitive temperament j and, greatly beloved by his old 
father, Tie was educated at home tdl he was twelve years of 
age. He received, according to one of hia biographers, “a 
simple Christian education devoid of anything remarkable.’^ 
But he must have been lucky in his tutor or of rare aptitude 
for learning, for he seems then to have laid the foundation 
of his admirable scholarship and love of letters. After a 
short time at the college of Cahors, he went to Paris to 
complete his studies under the Jesuits at the College du 
Plessk There his great gifts soon drew to him distinebion, 
and, like his rival Bossuet, he ventured to preach to an ad- 
miring audience at the age of fifteen. Hia father seems to 
have died before this time, and his uncle, the Marquis de 
F^nelon, who had assumed the core of his education, with- 
drew his charge from what might hove proved injurious 
seductions, and placed him in the seminory of St Sulpice 
under the saintly Trouson. His uncle was himself a ra- 
markahle man Distinguished as a soldier and a statesman, 
be become no leas distinguished for hia piaty and moral 
heroism. In conjunction with M. Olier, the fomiclor of St 
Sulpice, he inaugurated and became the fii-st president of an 
oBBOciation for the suppression of duelling. The association 
was composed only of men whose valour wa.s unimpeachable, 
and whose oath binding them to refuse any challenge or 
take part in any duel could not therefore be mistaken. The 
Marquis do FiSnelon and his daughter, who became Madame 
deMontmoreuci Laval, wife of theMauiuisdeMonfcinorQnoi 
Laval, both exercised a decisive and happy influatico over 
the young FAuelon. Many of his early letters are addressed 
to his cousin, whom he looked upon as a sister — the only 
one he had ever known. But the head of St Sulpico, hi 
Treason, shared with these relotives the task of his higher 
odneation, and no ono, both now and afterwards, enjoyed 
BO much of his confidence. Great os is my freedom and 
openhearfcodness with you,” the young stiidont writes to 
lus uncle after being placed at the Bemiiiary, “I must 
confess without any fear of making you jealous that T am 
still more iinreservod with M. Trouaou; if you could hear 
our conversation and the ease with which I lay bare my 
heart to him, and with which ho teaches mo to know God, 
you Would uot know your pupil, and you would soo that 
God has very marvellously helped on the work which you 
began,” 

Fdnelon’s first aspirations were towards a missionory life. 
The congregation at St Sulpice hoilGstablishcda missiouary 
society at Canada which many of its pupils had joined, and 
he wished to follow their stops j aail when this project 
failed he still more camostly desired to undertake a mission 
to Greeca In one of his lottera, dated October 9, 1675, 
he draws a glowing sketch of his desire to visit the 
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gloiious scenes,” redolent of the spirit of antiquity, which 
he had so often pictured in imagination, and “ to seek 
out the Areopagus whence St Paul proclaimed the unknown 
God to heathen sages ” But his delicate health, and the 
dissuasion of another uncle, the bishop of Sailat, interfered 
with his missionary longings. He was induced to remain 
at home and accept the ofdce of superior of the community 
of Nouvelles Catholiques, a community founded for the pro- 
tection and instruction of women converted from Protes- 
tantism. He spent ten years (1675-85) of quiet and 
successful labour in connexion with this institution, 
became intimately associated with a select circle, at the 
head of which was the Due de Beauvilliers, began his 
career as an author, and otherwise laid the foundation of 
his remarkable influence. It was at the request of the 
Duchesse de Beauvilliers that he is said to have written his 
flrst work, De VEducaiion des FiUea, which long mamtained 
its reputation among the higher families of France, and 
may still be consulted with advantage. It contains many 
admirable precepts. To this same period belong a Refvia- 
tton of MalehrancMs Treatise of Nature and Grace^ in which 
he was assisted with marginal notes by Bossuet, and a 
treatise on the Ministry of Pastors, in winch he set forth 
the blessing of a divine order appointed in uninterrupted 
succession from the apostles to guard men from error, seeing 
that all experience proves how unable ordinary men are 
“to decide for themselves as to the details of dogmas.” 
This treatise had a polemical aim against the Protestants, 
but was at the same time wntten with great moderation 
and fairness. 

In 1685 Louis XIV. carried out his infamous policy of 
expelling the Protestants from France by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes Great disturbance arose m con- 
sequence in the districts of Poitou and Saintonge It was 
necessary, by firm yet gentle means, to do something to 
allay the violent irritation which had been caused. On the 
recommendation of Bossuet, Fdnelon was chosen as the head 
of a mission for this purpose He made two conditions, 
— ^that all troops should be withdrawn from the provinces, 
and that he should be allowed to choose his fellow workers. 
The result was that his mission was attended with consider- 
able success, although he himself complains more than a 
year afterwards, “Our converts get on very slowly; — it 
is no easy matter to change the opinions of a whole people.” 
On his return to Paris he had several interviews with the 
king. to report the result of his labours, and afterwards 
resumed in comparative privacy his old duties among the 
Nouvelles Catholiques. M. de Harlay, the well-known 
brilliant but profligate archbishop of Paris, who had first 
advanced lum to this position, withdrew his favour from 
him when he saw he could make no use of him. “It seems, 
M. rAbb6, that you wish to be forgotten, and you shall 
be,” was his bitter speech on one occasion ; and he so far suc- 
ceeded as to prevent F6nelon’s appointment to the see of 
Poitiers which had been contemplated by the king. 

Suddenly he was called to the responsible position of 
preceptor of the dauphin’s son, the young duke of Bur- 
gundy. This was the work especially of his friend the Due 
de Beauvilliers, who in 1689 was appointed governor of the 
royal grandson, But other friends warmly rejoiced in 
F6nelon’s advancement, and amongst these Bossuet wrote 
to Madame de Montmorenci Laval congratulating her. 
“We shall not lose the Abb6 Fdnelon,” he says; “you will 
be able to enjoy him, and, provincial as I am, I shall escape 
from time to time to embrace him.” It is interesting to 
notice this renewed trace of hearty friendship between 
these two Hlustnous men, considering the unhappy relations 
which afterwards arose between them- 

No man probably was ever better fitted than F^nelon for 
the difiBicult position which he now assumed, and to which 
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he mainly devoted himself during the next six years (1689- 
95). He was a born teacher in the highest sense, — gifted 
with the most charming qualities of patience, sweetness of 
temper, tact, and address, yet mflexible in principle, and 
severe and unbending m his methods of training He had 
the manners of a grand seigneur, with all the intellectual 
refinements of an accomplished churchman Saint Simon 
in his Memoires (t xxiu p. 135) has left a portrait of him 
about this time which has been often quoted, and from 
which we extract only a few sentences. “ He was a tall 
thin man, well made, pale, with a large nose, eyes whence 
fire and talent streamed like a torrent, and a physiog- 
nomy the like of which I have never seen in any other man, 
and which once seen one could never forget. It combined 
everything, and the greatest contradictions produced no 
want of harmony It united senousness and gaiety, 
gravity and courtesy — the prevailing characteristic, as in 
everything about him, being refinement, intellect, graceful- 
ness, modesty, and above all noblesse. It was difficult to 
take one’s eyes off him. All his portraits are speaking, 
and yet none of them have caught the exquisite harmony 
which struck one in the original, or the exceeding delicacy 
of every feature. His manner ^together corresponded to 
his appearance, his perfect ease was infectious to others, and 
his conversation was stamped with the grace and good taste 
which are only acquired by habitual intercourse with the 
best society and the great world.” He had need of all his 
brilhont and solid qualities in the task which he had under 
taken. The young duke of Burgundy, as the same writer 
remarks, “ was bom with a naturel whiiffi made one tremble. 
He was so passionate that he would break the clocks which 
summoned him to some unw^elcome duty, and fly into the 
wildest rage with the rain wliicli hindered some pleasure.” 
He was withal warm-hearted and clever, — in fact, “ danger- 
ously quick in peiietiatmg both things and people.” 
F6aelon had full scope for the exercise of his marvellous 
educational art, and the result was a success far beyoud 
what is usual iu such cases. * The impetuous but affection- 
ate and bright child grew under his charge into an earnest, 
well-disciplmed, and promismg, if somewhat over-scrupu-^ 
lous and timid youth, whose life if spared might have" 
brought blessing to France. Fdnelon carefully planned all 
the details of his education, and has embodied in his well- 
known Tel^aque and other writmgs the principles on which 
he based it. It was hia aim to train the young pnnee 
not merely in habits of self-control, to direct his scholarly 
acquirements and rehgious convictions, but, moreover, to 
awaken in him true and large political instincts fitted to 
qualify him for his high position F6nelon himself, while 
an aristocrat both by birth and feeling, and strongly kvour- 
able to the maintenance of these class distinctions which 
were especially marked in France in the 17th century, was 
at the same time essentially liberal m his recognition of the 
radical equality of all men, and the moral regards which 
should regulate the relation of classes to one another. His 
ideal was that of a limited monarchy, surrounded by 
national institutions, each having its due place and func- 
tion in the body politic, and representing in due degree 
public opinion. A wntten constitution, one sovereign law 
for all, universal education provided by the state, the recip- 
rocal independence of the temporal and spiritual powers, 
detestation of war, free industry in agriculture and trade, 
a people growing in intelligence and self-dependence round 
the throne and under the guidance of the church, — such were 
the broad prmciples which he sought to instil into his 
pupil, and so to make him, in Ms own language, “a 
philosophic king,” “a new Saint Louis.” The task was 
a noble one, and it was pursued with all the fascina- 
tion, patience, and quiet earnestness wMoh distinguished 
him. 
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But a traia of circuaostaaces was preparing, destiaed to 1 
impair finally to oTertbrow his influence at court, | 
and to banish him from all intercourse with hia royal pupil. 
"We can only very briefly indicate the causes which led to 
this result. A system of religious mysticism known aa 
Quietism had been set afloat towards the end of the l7th 
century by a Spanish priest of the name of Molinos. The 
system was espoused m Prance amongst others especially 
by Madame Quyon, a remarkable woman devoted to the 
cause of religion, but of an erratic and restless temperament ; 
Her writings on the subject attracted wide attention, and | 
speedily called forth ecclesiastical condemnation. The 
archbishop of Paris took uji a position of violent hostility j 
towards her , the severe and methodical character of the 
Mug was greatly offended by her excesses; and Bossuet was 
by and by drawn into the circle of her vehement opponents. | 
Strangely it was by Pdnelou’s advice that the subject was 
first brought under Boasuet’s notice Attracted by Madame 
Guyon’s genuine enthusiasm, and no doubt finding some- 
thing in her view of disinterested mysticism which 
appealed to hia own religious temperament, he recommended 
her to place her wntings in the hands of the bishop of 
Meaux, and to abide by his decision. Many conferences 
were held on the subject, in which P6nelon at first took no 
part, and during the progress of which he held friendly 
communication with his old friend, and in fact supplied 
Boasuet, who professed his ignorance of the mystical 
writers, with extracts from the fathers and others bearing 
on the controversy. Therelation of the two fiiendscontmued 
apparently cordial ; the atmosphere of the court had not 
yet changed towards him, for it was at this very time, in 
the beginning of 1695, that tie king nominated Fdiielon 
for the archbishopric of Oambray , but gradually out of this 
miserable business there sprung up a host of embittered 
feelings. After his appointmanb as archbishop, P^nelon had 
joined in the conferences at Issy which finally condemned 
Madame Guycn’a doctrines. He scrupled, however, to 
subscribe her condemnation j he scrupled also to express 
approval of a pubHcatioa of Bossuet attacking these 
doctnnes; and in vindication of hia own position and 
principles he published hia Masdmes des Saints sur la vie 
inth'%efare. The result was to kindle into greater fury the 
storm of controversy, to provoke the jealous and violent 
animosity of Boasuet, and to fan the suspicions with which 
the king had always more or less regarded him into^ such a 
vehement outbreak os to lead to his permoneut banishment 
from court, and his condemnation at Rome (1^99) > He sub- 
mitted himself to the pontifical decision. But tnis did not 
save him either from tie continued anger of Bossuet or from 
the displeasure of the monareh, which were further excited 
by the publication, through the treachery of a secretary, of 
his TUemaqf^e^ under the allegorical disguise of which Lorn 
and his courtiers recognized a satire against the absolutist 
principles of the French Government, 

Fdaelon himself disclaimed any such intention. '‘He had ” 
he said, " inferoduced all the virtues 'necessary for a good 
government, and the faults to which sovereign power is 
liable, but none were drawn with the slightest approach to 
any personality or portraiture. The more the book is 
examined, the more it will be seen that it only expressed 
principles fully, without attempting to draw any finished 
character. My only object was to amuse the duke of Bur- 
gundy with a tale of adventure, and to instruct him at the 
same timei, without ever thinking of giving the work to the 
public ” (Oorresp.^ t lii. p. 

The remainder of Fdnelon's me was spent in hia diocese 
in ceaseless works of Christian piety and charity. Oambray 
abounded in Protestants and Jans&nists, whom he greatly 
won by his toleration and evangelioal simplicity. It was, 
moreover, a great thoroughfare for the armies of the time, 


to the necBssitics of which, and especially of the sick and 
wounded, he personally ministered. His own palace was 
sometimes crowded with invalided officers, who remamed 
his guests for months. He became in consequence 
endeared to the army and the peopk Mingling faiuiliaily 
with the poorest peasants under his spiritual charge, dis- 
pensing with liberality, yet without ostentation, the duties 
of Christian hospitality, canyiiig on an extensive corre- 
spondence with the clergy and some of his old friends at 
court, he became more honoured in his retirement even than 
he had been in Pans “ In everything,” says Saint Simon, 

« he was a true bishop, in everything a sarjnmr, iu 

everything, too, the author of TeVeniatpie.^' A curious pic- 
ture IS preserved of these later years of Ftoelon by a Scotch- 
man of the name of Andrew Hamsay, who had wandered 
over Holland and Germany in search of something more 
satisfjring than the sectariEnism of his native country, or 
the deism which seemed to him for a time the only alterna- 
tive. Won by the spiritual beauty of Fdnelon’e character, 
and the elevation of his teaching, he embraced the Cathohe 
faith, spent much of his time at Oambray, and wrote the 
first life ever published of his teacher and friend. The last 
years of the good archbishop’s life were saddened by the 
loss of most oC his friends Our best friends,” he said, 
on hearing of the deatli of the Due de Beauvilliers in 
1714, “are the source of our greatest son'ow and bitter- 
ness.” And again he wrote to a remaining friend, “I 
only live in friendship now, and friendalup will be the 
cause of my death.” He died on the l7th January 
1716. 

Fdneloa is chiefly remembered for the beauty of his 
character, his tender and mystic devotion, and the charm 
of his style as a writer. He is not great as a thinker, nor 
can the substance of his writings be said to have a 
permanent value. But there is the same subtle delicacy, 
sensibOity, and tenderness and purity of expression in his 
style aa in hia character. An exquisite highly-tonod and 
noble genius pervade the one and the other, Aa a man he 
ia one of the greatest figures in a great lima. As a writer 
he has been placed m prose on the same level with Hacino 
in poetry. In both there is the same full harmony and 
clearness, the same combination of natural grace with per- 
fect art. 

In addition to the works of Pcncloii alioiuly noticed, tho following 
doBoivo to bo raoutjoneil ‘--Tho Duilognes cLca ^lorU^ compmCs pow 
vMucaiton d\in Frinac^ 1718; Dialogues aur I'MotjKcncr, &c., 
1718 ; LcUres sur div&'S si^icts concmiant U relij/m ct la mAUi^ 
physique, 1718 ; FraztS d VEudsiance de Fiat, &«., 171.8. There 
are many collected otlitiona of his works That of Ladorc (Ihirw, 
1827-1830), 88 small vola , is the latoat. An oxofiHunt life of Mwhn 
has i-scently appeai’od in EiiglislI (1877) liy the Bftmo author m the 
ofJBomcet mentioned under that artida (J. T, ) 

FEHIAMS. Ireland Appears to have been tho theatre 
of a great ethnic struggle in tho first century of tho 
Christian era, in which certain tribes, known to tho 
Eonmns as Scots, reducotl tho other inhabitants to sub- 
jection. The servile clans are called in Irish story Ait/w?!, 
Tuatlia, rent-paying tribes, though one of them settled 
near the river Liffoy is siiecially mentioned as tho Tmik 
AitheeMa, a name believed to have been the origin of the 
Latinized tribo-uamo AtticoUi. According to Irish tradi- 
tion Scotic power appeara to have been fully ostahlished 
m the reign of a king called Tuailutl, the Legitimate, 
who was slain about Z60 a.j>. Between this prehistoric 
king’s reign and the mission of St Patrick, an interval of 
about 300 years, was the period of tho invasions of Homan 
Britain by the ]?icts and Scots, which, though not strictly 
within the historic period of Irish history, touches upon it 
ao closely that many traditions of the time have come down 
to us intermingled with a rich and increading growth of 
legend embodiod in vorso and prose tales, known to the 
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Irish, speaking peasantry as Sgeulta fiannuigheachta^ stones 
of the Fiam or Fennians. The word Fianva is glossed m 
an Irish MS. hjfeinneda, champions, that is, of the king of 
Fi7'e. Instead of Fiaji, Fiamia, we have also the words m 
the oblique case feinn, feinne, from whence has come the 
English form Fenian. The stories are sometimes also 
called Ossianic, from a corrupt form of the name of a 
Fenian poet and warrior named OiaiJi, the Ossian of Mac- 
pherson, but though properly applicable to poems, the 
term cannot be applied to prose tales 

Accordmg to popular tradition the Fians, or Fenians, 
were mercenary tribes actmg as a permanent military force 
for the support of the Ard Rig, or kmg of Mi'e. They are 
supposed to have been instituted by a prehistoric king, 
Fiachadh, the father of the above-named TiiathaZ, or his 
brother according to another account, and to have enjoyed 
great power for about 160 years, until, some of them having 
taken part with the king of Leinster agamst the king of 
Fire, they nearly annihilated each other in the battle of 
Gabhra, which is perhaps only another way of saying that 
the king, jealous of their power, broke up the organization. 
The term F\an contmued, however, to be sometimes applied 
by the poets to the Amos, or mercenary troops, which the 
provincial kings, as well as the king of Fire, kept about 
them. In later times poets even used it in the general 
sense of soldiers, hence the use of such expressions as 
“ Fians of Alha^^ “ F'wwis of Breatan," &c. As the Irish 
princes had an opportunity of learning something of the 
Boman military system in Britain, — Tacitus (Agr , xxiv.) 
mentions that one was in the camp of Agricola, — there is 
nothing improbable in the Sootio or Milesian kings imitating , 
it so far as to assign constant military duty to certain clans. 
One of the glosses on the word Fianna explains it as 1 
fiiieadJia, because it was iu Fines, septs, they were formed. 
The Leinster and Meath Fenians, consisting of the Glanna 
Baiscili, from a stemfather Bou&mt, are said to have been 
Damnonians of the subjugated tribes of the Gadeoin settled 
in Meath and East Leinster, one of which was the Tuatli 
AiilmUa above mentioned. The Gaileoim figure in the 
Tdhi ho Cicaibige, a celebrated tale of the older or Heroic 
cycle of Irish romance, as the Leinster contingent of Ailill, 
the husband of Queen Medh, the heroine of the tale. The 
Connaught Fenians, the Glanna Moma, so called from a 
stemfather Morn, were akio a semle tribe, the Tvath 
Fomnann, settled in Ends in the west of Mayo. Ferdiad 
sou of Barnaul, whose combat with Cdchviaind forms the 
finest episode of the Tdin ho Gucdlnge, was of this tribe. 
The Glanna Degaid or Munster Fenians were also pro- 
bably one of the subjugated tribes. Ciiroi son of Dare, a 
celebrated hero of the older or Heroic period, seems to have 
been of this race. It is worthy of note that Ulster, whose 
warriors of the Oraehh Ruaid or Bed Branch are the most 
prominent figures in the Heroic penod, had no Fenians. 
The genealogists of later times, desirous of making every 
warrior, poet, and saint a Milesian, provided elaborate 
Milesian pedigrees for the Glanna BaismA, to which 
belonged chief hero of the Fenian period, Ddm, sur- 
named Finn, or Find, son of Oimall son of Trenmor; 
Find^a sons OUin and Fergus FinnhheoU, Oscar son of 
O'mn, Gaoilte son of Rman, and many others. His great 
rival Aedh, called Goll (the one-eyed) Mac Moma, Gonan 
Mao Moma grandson of Goll, and the other warriors of 
the Glanna Moma or Connaught Fenians, contmued to be 
regarded as Firbolgs. 

The Irish MSS. contain no account of the organization or 
distribution of the Fenians, except what cau be gathered 
from incidental references; tot Dr Keating, who appears to 
have had access to many MSS. ranee lost^ and who may be 
trusted to tell only what he found in them, gives in his 
Bistory of Ireland a curious legendary account to which 
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the reader is referred. It was this account which suggested 
calhng the members of an organization that was formed a 
few years ago among the Irish m the United States of 
America for promoting and assisting revolutionary move- 
ments in Ireland, and which attamed much notoriety, 
Femans (see Ieblaitd). The founder of the modem 
Fenians, John 0‘Mahony, was also the author of a transla- 
tion of Keating’s Bistoy-y, which he published in New York 
in the year 1857. 

' Conn of the Hundred Battles, Art the son of Conn, 
Comiac son of Art, and Cairhre son of Gormac, the chief 
kings of the Fenian period, F%nd son of Cumall, and his 
son Oisin, and some others of the chief heroes, are doubt- 
less real personages. But even in the oldest manuscripts 
they are so mixed up with mythological beings that it is 
impossible to sift fact from fiction. Thus in the Leahhar 
na hr-Uidh'i, the oldest existing MS. written wholly in Irish, 
sometime before the year 1106, there is a story concemmg 
a certain king Mongan the subject of many legends, who is 
supposed to have flourished at the end of the sixth and 
beginnmg of the seventh century, which makes him out to 
be no other than the celebrated Fiiul son of Cumall him- 
self. The Fenian stones are merely Celtic myths iu a new 
dress, clothing a few misty forms of real life, about whom 
we know almost nothing As has been stated in the 
article Celtic Literature, the personages of the Heroic 
period, Cdchulaind, Fergus son of Rog, Conal Cernach, 
Laegaire Buadach, Cathad the Druid, Queen Medh, 
Ferdiad son of Daman, &c., are never associated in any 
genuine tale with those of the Fennian or Feman period, 
such as Find son of CuTncdl, OUin, Oscar, Diarmait, 
Oaoilt^ Mac Ronain, Goll Mac Moma, drc. 

The recitation of Fennian stones in the halls of kings 
and chieftains, and in popular assemblies by the Fill, was 
usual in the 12bh century, as we learn from a poem on the 
triennial Aonech, or fair of Carman, now We^ord, in the 
Book of Leinster, a manuscript of that time This manu- 
script also contains poems attributed to Find himself, 
and to his son Oisin, and most of the poems and prose tales 
coming under the head Fennian, or Fenian, and now or re- 
cently current among the Irish-speaking peasantry, are also 
to be found m MSS. at least 300 years old. 

As might be expected from the common origin of th® 
Irish and Gaelic population of Scotland, and the close in- 
tellectual association between them for centuries, owing to 
the literary language of both being the same, and to the 
additional circumstance that the Irish poets, harpers, and 
leeches looked upon Celtic Scotland quite as much within 
their domain as any part of Ireland, Fennian poems and 
tales were as well known in the former as in the latter. 
The written stories when old are in the literary language, 
that is Irish, and do not differ from those found in similar 
MSS. in Ireland. The current stones are of course in the 
Gaelic dialect of Scotland, which has gradually supplanted 
Irish as the literary language since the literary separation of 
Ireland and Scotland, caused by the Beformation and the 
decay of the Irish language in Iceland iteelf. It was such 
stones, written in the literary language or Irish, and others 
still current among the Gaehc-speaking population cS. the 
Higldands, that suggested to James Macphersonthepbjects 
of his poems of Ossian, and supplied him with a consu^rable 
part of the materials. In using these materials he min^bd 
the events and the actors of the two perfectly distinct 
periods of story, that of Cdohdaind, or ilie Heroic period, 
and that of Find, or the Fennian period. Macf^tson was 
not, however, ike first who was gaaliy erf this ana- 
chronism ; in the Book of the Dean of Lismore^ tran- 
scribed in the first half of the Ifith century, there is a sort 
of mosaic poem made up appE^semtly ef fra^ents of totally 
different stories belongi^to both j^riods, and having lines 
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interpolated to link tlie frawmeubs.^ It is a rude example 
of -vsrbat Macpberson did so well 200 years after. Tbe first 
part appears to be a fragment of a version of the Seirgli^ 
Conculatnd, or Sick Bed of CUchulamd, into wbicfi are 
mfcToduced references to the Fiaw, then follows a frag- 
meat concdrnmg tli6 death of Conldcch son of 0^c}wlci%%d j 
tkis IS followed by a fragment about tbe battle of Cnuca, 
in which Cumuli, son of Trenmor and father of Ftnd, was 
slam by G'oll son of Morn. 

Biblmaphy — Keatmg’a Bistm-y of Ireland, Jolm O’Mabony’a 
translation; bew Yoik, 1857; O'Curiys on tU MS 

McUenars of LiMi Sisiory, and on the Mamws Oudmm of 
Uie Ancient Irish, and bis BcUile of Mash Learn, pabli^ed by the 
Celtic Society , tbe Lean of Limmre's Look, J , 

Islay’s Leahhar na Mtnne, and liiS popular Tales of th& West 
mghlands, Ti anstietions of tU Ossmniac Socuty See also llibUo- 
grapby of Celtic Litesatubb, toL v p 327 (W e:. S ) 

TENNEL {Foen-icvlum), a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
having umbels compound, and without involucres j petals 
yellow, entire, roundish, and incurved at tbe tip j and fruit 
a laterally compressed cremocarp, with achene 6-ridged, a 
large, single vitta under each furrow, and albumen plano- 
convex. (See Bot.\ny, vol iv p. 160, fig. 292, and p 
151, fig 299 ) Guramon. Fennel, F wdgare, Gartn 
{Amthwn Fmmdim, L ), to which the other forms of 
fennel are generally referred, is a porenmal from 2 to 3 or, 
when cultivated, 4 feet m height, having leaves three or 
four tunes pinnate, with numerous linear or awl-shaped 
segments, and umbela glancoufl, and of about 16 or 30 rays. 
The plant appears to ba of South European origin, but is 
now met with in various parts of Britain and the rest of 
temperate Europe, and m the west of Asia. The frmts 
have an aromatic taste and odour, and are used for the pre- 
paration of oil of fennel and fennel water, valued for their 
stimulant and carminative properties. The fruits and 
edible shoots of fennel were eaten by the ancient Homans. 
The fennel seeds of commerce are of several sorts. Sweet 
or Eoman Fennel seeds are the produce of a tall perennial 
plant, with umbels of 25-30 rays, which is cultivated near 
Kismea m the south of France j they are elliptical and 
arched m form, about | inch long and a quarter as broad, 
and are smooth externally, and of a colour approaching a 
pale green. Shorter and straighter fruits are obtamedfrom 
tlie annual variety of F. wdgare known as F. Paiinianunt 
{Panmiliuri) or Indian Fennel, and are employed in India 
in curnea, and for medicinal purposes. Other kinds are 
the German or Saxon fruits, browniah-green in colour, and 
between and -I- inch in length, and the broader but 
smaller fruits of the "Wild or Bitter Fennel of the south of 
France. L variety of fennel, F. didce, having the stem 
compressed at the base, and the umbel 6-8 raye^ is grown 
in kitchen-gardens for the sake of its leaves. Giant Fennel 
is the name apphed to the plant Fendct commurm, common 
in Sicily, where the pith of the stem is used as tinder. 
Hog’s or Sow Fennel is the species Fmeedanum offidnede. 

FEIfTON, EnrjAja: (1683-1730), an English poet, was 
bom at Shelton near ilewcaatle-under-Lyraej Staffordshire, 
20th THay 1683. He entered Jesus College, Cambridge, 
with the view of studying for the church, but afterwards 
dechned to take orders, and on leaving the university be 
accompanied the earl of Orrery to Flanders in the capacity 
of private secretary. On the return of the earl to Eng- 
land m 1705, Fenton became assistant in a school at 
Headley in Surrey, and was soon afterwards appointed 
master of the free grammar-school at Sevenoaks in Kent. 
In 1710 he was induced by the promise of a politiotd ap- 
pointment from Lord Bolingbroke to resign his mastership, 
bat a change in the Government led to the disappointment 


^ The Lem of Lisrnore’s Book, ed. by Rev T, M'Lauehlttn oml 
W. F Skena, Edinburgh, 1862, p. 88 ftrauBlabon), 64 (text). 


of his hopes. He was, however, not long afterwaids 
appointed tutor to Lord BroghiU, only son of the eail of 
Orrery, and when this engagement expired, he was, on 
the recommendation of Pope, eraployt-d to give private 
literary instructions to Mr Ctaggs, secretary of state. His 
next engagement was with Pope himself, whom he assisted 
in translating the Odyssey. The first, fourth, nineteenth, 
and tweatietb books are ascribed to Fenton. In 1717 be 
published a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, and ui 1 723 his 
tragedy of Mai laime was biought out, and was performed 
with such succeas that the authors profits aie said to have 
amounted to nearly a thousand pounds. Tbe poetical 
merit of this tragedy is considemble, but the diction is too 
figurative and ornate for a dramatic composition, and 
accordingly it has not retamed its place on the stage. In 
1727 Fenton superintended a new edition of Milton’s 
Poems, to which ha prefixed a life, and in 1729 he pub- 
lished a splendid edition of Waller, with notes. Duiing 
the latter part of his life he was employed by Iiudy 
Trumbull, first as tutor to her son, and afterwards as 
auditor of her accounts. He died at East Hampstead, 
Berkshire, on the 13th of July 1730, and was interred in 
the parish church, where hia tomb has inset ibed on it an 
epitaph written by Pope. 

See Johnson’s of the Pods, Boyle’s edition of Pope; and 
The (BniMeTnan's Magcaine, Isn, Lxiv. 

FEhTTON, Sir Geoffrey, a writer and statesman during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James L, tlie brother of Edward 
Fenton the navigator, who accompanied Sir Martin 
Frobisher in his expeditions, and was aftei wards sent out 
independently to endeavour to discover a north-west passage. 
In the capacity of queen’s counsellor Sir Geoffrey served tor 
twenty-^even years in Ireland, where his conduct appears 
to have given great satisfaction to his ixiyal mistress, not- 
withstanding that he took every opportunity of impreBsiug 
on her mind the strong conviction he entertained that the 
safety and glory of her govemmeot in that island de- 
pended on her subjects enjoying the piotecfcion of equal 
laws. He died at Dublin, October 19, 1606. 

Jenton is best known for his translation of tho Ihstory of tlui 
Wars of Italy by Giucc-uudiui, whieli ho duilicatoil to Ebzal»'tl>. 
Of Ins otbor translations the pnncipal are Oertmn Trtujiml Lis^ 
courses wriUen out of Trench and Latin, 1567, and Oolden Epistlrs, 
cmilaimng a variety of Liscourscs, both Moral, Philosojihical, mul 
LiHive, gailusrctl as well out of the r&rmmler of fJucvtu n's v'orks as 
other avtlvors, Latin, French, awl Itnluvn, 1077 Tho Familiar 
j^idXes of Guevoiu had boon pubJislied in EngliBii by Edward 
FbHowcb ill 1674 ; Fenton’s collection consists of pieces not eon- 
tamed in that pubbeabon 

FENUGREEK {Trigondla), a genus of IcguminouH 
herbs very similar in habit and in most of their characters Id 
the species of the genus Medteago, The leaves are formed 
of three obovate leaflets, the middle one of which is stalked j 
the flowers ore solitary or in clusters of two or throe, and 
have a campanulatR, 6-defb calyx; and tho pods are nmuy- 
seeded, cylindrical or flottened, und straight or only slightly 
curved. The fenugreeks or tngonela are widely diffused 
over the south of Europe, West and Central Asia, and tlie 
north of Africa, and are represented also by several speciow 
in Australia, Common Feuugiosk, P, Fteivim-gnecmi, so 
caUed from the name given to it by the iinciciitfl, who used 
it as fodder for cattle, is indigoiious to tho Mediterruuenn 
region, and is cultivated to some extent in Tliuriiigia, 
Momvia, and other parts of Euroix^ and in Morocco, tiiid 
largely in Egypt and in India. It bears a sickle-shaped 
pod, containing from 10 to 20 seeds, from which 6 per cent, 
of a fetid, fatty, and bitter oil can be extracted by other. 
In India the fresh plant is employed os an esculent, lliu 
seed is m ingredient in curry powders, and is used for 
flavouring cattle foods. It was formerly much esteoined us 
a medieme, and is still in repute in veterinary practice, 
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FEOFFMENT, in English law, was the form of granting 
or conveying a freehold or fee One of its essential ele- 
ments was hveyy of seism (delivery of possession), which 
consisted in formally giving to the feofiee on the land a 
clod or turf, or a growing twig, as a symbol of the transfer of 
the land. This was cMled livery in deed. Livery ^n law 
was made not on but in sight of this land, the feoffer 
saying to the feoffee, “I give you that land, enter and take 
possession.” By the 8 and 9 Vict. c. 106 feoffments were 
rendered unnecessary and superfluous All corporeal 
hereditaments were by that Act declared to be in grant as 
well as hveiy, % e., they could be granted by deed without 
livery And feoffments were in general required to be 
evidenced by deed. 

FERDINAND. The name of Ferdinand (the Itahan 
J^ei dinando or Ferranie^ Spanish Fernando or Hernando^ 
Arabian Ferdeland), wiuch is supposed to be of Gothic 
origin and to be allied to the German vei'dienend (men- 
torious), has been borne by a considerable number of 
European sovereigns, the more important of whom are 
noticed below in the following order — first, the emperors, 
and then the kings of Naples, Portugal, and Spam, the 
grand-dukes of Tuscany, and the duke of Brunswick. 

FERDINAND L (1503-1564), emperor, was the son of 
Phihp of Austria and Joanna daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and was bom at Alcala in Spam 10th 
March 1603. In 1621 he married princess Anna of' 
Hungary, and on the death in 1626 of her only brother 
the boy-king Louis of Bohemia and Hungary he was elected 
king of Bohemia, but in Hungary his claims were opposed 
by John Zapolya, palatine of Transylvania. Zapolya suf- 
fered a severe defeat from the imperial troops near Tokay; 
but after receiving the aid of the Turks he managed to carry 
on the struggle with varying success until 1538, when the 
exhausted resources of both nval parties led to a compromise, 
by which it was agreed that a half of the kingdom should 
be assigned to eac^ and that on the death of J^ohn the half 
over which he ruled should revert to Ferdinand. But on 
the death of John in 1640 the Turks supported the cause 
of his infant son John Sigismund, and in 1647 Ferdinand 
was compelled to purchase peace at the pnce of a yearly 
tribute. The war was again renewed in 1662, and at its 
termination the Turks were allowed to retam possession of 
a part of Hungary in trust for Sigismund. In 1621 
Ferdinand had been chosen president of the council of 
regency appointed to govern Germany during the absence 
in Spain of his brother the emperor Charles V , and in 
1531 he was, through the influence of his brother, elected 
king of the Romans, in which capacity he acted the part of 
mediator between the emperor and the German princes, 
and in 1652 negotiated a treaty between him and the 
elector Maumee of Saxony. On the abdication of Charles 
in 1556 Ferdinand was elected emperor. Pope Paul 17. 
refused ecclesiastical recognition to the election on the 
ground that it was made without the consent of the papal 
see, but happily Paul died before the dispute had tune 
to lead to serious consequences, and his successor Pius 
IV. avoided an open rapture by recognizing its validify 
on condition that Ferdinand should not observe the treaty 
of Augsburg Ferdinand during his short reign showed 
himself an able, just, and enlightened ruler. He reor- 
ganized the aulic council, effected a reform in the mone- 
tary system of Germany, and exerted himself to bring 
about a reconciliation between his Protestant and Roman 
Catholic subjects. To effect this he endeavoured on the 
one hand to obtain from the pope various concessions to 
the Protestants, among others permission for the laity to use 
the cup at the communion, and liberty of marriage for 
the priests ; and on the other hand he sought to persuade 
the Protestants to send deputies to the council of Trent; 
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but his death, 25th July 15G4, prevented these negotiations 
having a satisfactory termination See Bucholtz, Geschichte 
der Regierung Ferdinands /., 9 vols , Vienna, 1831-38 
FERDINAND IL (1578-1637), emperor, was the grand- 
son of the preceding and the son of Charles duke of Styria 
and of Mary of Bavano, and was bom at Gratz, 9th July 
1578. He was educated by the Jesuits, and having 
imbibed strong anti-Protestant sentiments is said to have 
taken a solemn vow before the altar that, on receivmg 
the imperial crown, promised him by his cousin Matthias 
IT, he would at whatever cost re-estahlish the Roman 
Cathohe religion throughout aU hia states In 1618 
Matthias abdicated the thrones of Bohemia and Hungary 
in his favour, and on the death of Matthias in 1619 he hud 
claim to the impenal crown. His keen Roman Catholic 
sympathies, allied to a character gloomy, fanatical, and 
cruel, had already led him to disregard the guarantees of 
toleration by which his election to fke thrones of Bohemia 
and Hungary had been acceded to , and on that account 
the Bohemians, shortly after the death of Matthias, rose in 
revolt, and under the leadership of Count Thum besieged 
him in Vienna, until the arnval of an army under General 
Bouquoi forced them to retreat, and enabled him to pro- 
ceed to Frankfort to receive the imperial crovm. The 
Bohemians, notwithstanding their defeat, chose as their 
king the elector-palatme Fredenck V. , son-in-law of James L 
of England, and with the assistance of Bethlen Gabor, prince 
of Transylvania, who revolted against Ferdmand in Hun- 
gary, virtually inaugurated the long struggle for religious 
liberty known as the Thirty Years’ War. Ferdinand, how- 
ever, with the support of the Catholic league and the 
alliance of John George I., elector of Saxony, was able 
completely to subdue &em after a short campaign, and 
having totally defeated them near Prague, November 8, 
1620, he deprived them of their constitutional rights, 
bamshed the leading Protestant families, expelled the Re- 
formed preachers and recalled the Jesuits, and by cruel 
peraecntions totally quelled every manifestation of Protes- 
tant behef. But in Hungary he was not so successful as 
to enable him to pntsuch extreme measures into execution; 
on the contrary, he thought it prudent to conclude a peace 
on the 3lBt December 1621, by which he agreed to cede 
one half of the country to Bethlen Gabor, and to grant 
religious toleration to the other half. In Germany fortune 
was for a time more favourable to the Roman Cathohe 
cause; several of the German prmces had entered into a 
league with Christian IV. of Denmark, but that monarch 
was defeated by Ferdinand’s general, Wallenstein, and a 
peace between him and Ferdinand was concluded in 1629. 
Taking advantage of his opportunity, Ferdmand in the 
same year passed the famous Edict of Restitution, which 
enforced the restoration of all German ecclesiastical pro 
perby that had passed into other hands since the treaty of 
Passan in 1552 The full execution of the edict was, how- 
ever, prevented, — ^partly by the unwillingness of the Roman 
Catholic princes to give up the property of which they had 
becomed possessed, partly by the intrigues of Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was jealous of the increasmg influence of the 
emperor, but principally through the arrival of Qustavas 
Adolphus. Uniting with the Protestant princes of Germany, 
Gustavos inflicted a succession of defeats on Ferdinand, 
who, having at the urgent representations of the Cathohe 
princes dismissed Wallenstein from the command of the 
imperial army, possessed no general at aR adequate to 
cope with the genius and energy of the king of Sweden. 
Gustavus was subsequently joined by the elector of Saxony, 
n.n3 fortune failed to smile on the arms of Ferdinand 
even after the recall of Wallenstein, who was defeated at 
the battle of Lntzen, 16th Noveinber 1632. The victory 
was dearly bought by the death, of the king of Sweden, 
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bub Wallenatein took little advantage of the great loss 
thus BUfitained. by the Protestant cause ; and the emperor, 
learning that he finally meditated treachery, caused him to 
be assassinated, February 25, 1634. In the same year the 
imperial army was successful at the battle of Nordliugen, 
and after this victory the elector of Saxony separated 
himself from the Swedish alhance and made peace with 
Ferdinand, but the Swedes continuing the struggle with 
great determination, and being afterwards joined by France, 
Ferdinand, when he died on the 15th February 1637, was 
uncomforted by the hope of any near fulfilment of the 
purpose expressed in hia oath, and attempted by such 
ruthless persecutions and at such an. expense of treasure 
and of human life. 

Sec Ebevenh.'uller, A miales Fe-rdinwnjM JI. j the various histones 
of the Thirty Years’ War; Eonke, Die Mm Pdpsk, toI u,; and 
Hurter, GeschicUa Ferdimiids JI This last is wntten from a 
Boman Catholic standpoint. 

FERDINAND HI. (1608-1667), emperor, the sou of 
the preceding, was horn at Gratz, 11th July 1608. He 
became king of Bohemia in 1636, king of Hungary in 
1627, king of the Romans in 1636, and succeeded his 
father as emperor in 1637. Milder in disposition, less 
fanatical in hia opinions, and somewhat dispirited on 
account of the repeated defeats inflicted on the German 
arms by Duke Bernhard and General Baner, he was at an 
early period of his reign strongly desirous of obtaining peace 
even at the cost of Hberal concessions to the Protestants j 
but the determination of France and Sweden to humiliate 
the imperial power prevented negotiations being entered 
into until 1643. Between that date and 1648 fruitless 
conferences continued to be held, the war meanwhile raging 
intermittently and with somewhat spent fury. In 1647, 
however, Ferdinand had guaranteed religious toleration to 
Hungary, and finally, on October 24, 1648, the Peace of 
Westpli^ia was signed, by which wm brought to a close 
a war that, besides the evils inflicted by it on other 
countries, had desolated the whole of Germany, paralysed 
i1^ trade, and destroyed more than half its population. 
By this treaty religions liberty was secured to Germany, 
although not to Bohemia ; France obtained part of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the son of Frederick V. got the Upper 
Pfllfitinate,’ while Sweden obtained Western Pomerania, 
and became a member of the German diet. The unity of 
Germany was at the same time so broken up by concessions 
granted to the independent princes that with the death of 
Ferdinand HE. the German kingdom may ha said to have 
ceased to exist, until Te-eatablished by William I. after the 
Franco-Pruflsian war. During the peace negotiations of 
Westphalia, FerdinandIV., eldest son of Feidinand III., 
was chosen king of the Romans, but he died m 1664, 
Ferdinand IH. died, April 2, 1667, shortly after concluding 
a treaty with the Poles against Sweden. See Kocl^ 
^eschiche des Deutschm Heich wiUr Ferdimnd TIL, 1866. 

FEBDINAhro 1 (1793-1876), emperor of Austria, 
the eldest son of the emperor Francis I. by his second 
wife Maria Theresa, daughter of Charles YL, was bora in 
Vienna, April 19, 17S3, He inherited a constitution so 
weak as to unfit him for the duties of his station, but his 
amiable and benevolent disposition secured him general 
respect, and acquired for him the surname of the Good. 
On the 2d February 1831 he married Princess Anne 
Caroline, third daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, 
but the marriage was without issue. He was crowned 
nominal sovereign of Hungary under the title of Ferdinand 
V, in 1830, succeeded his father as emperor of Austria on 
the 2d March 1836, and received the crown of Bohemia in 
1836, and that of Lombardy in 1839. During his whole 
reign the government of Austria was virtually in the 
hands of Prince Metternich, who continued the consorva- 
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tive policy of Francis I. The revolution of the 13th 
March 1848 compelled Metternich to resign ofiflce, and, 
the constitution not meeting with the approval of the 
revolutionists, Ferdinand fled to Innsbruck. At the urgent 
request of all parties he shortly afterwards retnnied 
to Vienna, but on a renewal of the outbreak he left the 
capital for Olmiitz in Moravia, where, feeling himself unfit 
to cope with the difSculties of government, he was persuaded 
to abdicate in favour .of his nephew Francis Joseph, 2d 
December 1848. He spent the remainder of his life in 
retirement, chiefly at Prague in Bohemia, where he died 
29 th June 1875. 

FERDINAND I. (1423-1494), king of Naples, the 
illegitimate son of Alpnonso V of Aragon and I. of Sicily 
and Naples, was born in 1423. In accordance with his 
father’s will, he succeeded him on the throne of Naples in 
1458, but Pope Cahxtus III. having refused to recognize 
him^ John of Anjou, desirous to turn to advantage the 
opportunity of regaining the throne of his ancestors, 
invaded the country, and inflicted on him a severe defeat, 
July 7, 1460. Ferdinand fled to Naples accompanied by 
only twenty cavahera, bub having by certain concessions 
obtained recognition from Pius IL, who about this time 
succeeded Cahxtus on the papal throne, he received through 
him tlie aid of the Albanian chief Scandeibeg, and defeated 
John of Anjou at Troja with great loss, August 18, 1462. 
In 1480 the Turks captured Otranto from Ferdinand, and 
massacred the majority of the inhabitants, but in the follow- 
ing year it was retaken The only other event of import- 
ance during his reign was an abortive attempt at revolt on 
the part of the nobles in 1485, many of whom, notwithstand- 
ing tlmt he promised them a general amnesty, were after- 
wards treacherously murdered by his commands. On 
account of his refusing to pay to Innocent VUL the ceusu^ 
tax promised by him to Pius 11., he was in 1489 oxcommuui- 
cated, bub he subsequently goined the favour of Alexander 
VI. He died 25th January 1494, while Charles VIII of 
France was preparing to invade his dominions. Though 
cruel in the infliction of punishment, and ready without 
scruple to break his promises when it suited him. Ferdi- 
nand generally dealt out to his subjects evou-haaded jnstieo, 
favoured the spread of knowledge, and greatly increased 
the industrial and commercial prosponfcy of his kingdom, 

FERDINAND 11., king of Naples, grandson of tho pre- 
ceding, and son of Alphoiiso 11., was bom jirobably in 1 468. 
Alphonso finding his tenure of the tlirono uncertain on ac- 
count of the general disaatisfaction of his subjects, abdicatod 
in his son’s favour in 1496, but notwithstanding this tho 
treason of a party in Naples rendered it impossible to 
defend the city against the approach of Gharlos VIII. 
Ferdinand fled to Ischia; but whou the French loft Naples, 
the Neapolitans, imtated by their conduct during the occu- 
pation of tho city, recalled him ; and with tho aid of tho 
great general of Ferdinand V. of Spain, Gonzalo do Cordova, 
he was able completely to rid his state of its invaders 
shortly before his death on the 7th October 1496. 

FERDINAND III. of Naples. See Fi;u»in-and V. of 
Spain. 

FERDINAND IV. (1761-182.5) of Naples, Ifl. of Sicily, 
and X of tho Two Sicilies, third son of Don Carlos, king of 
Naplea (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), was bom in Naples, 
January 12, 1751. When his father ascended tho Spanish 
throne in 1769, Ferdinand, in accordanco with tho treaties 
which forbade the union of tho two crow’ns, succccdod 
him on the throne of NapIo.s, under a regency of which Be^ 
nardo Tanucci was tho chief. On account of tho ambitious 
purposes of Tanucci, who wished to retain the govcnimonb of 
the kingdom as much as possiblo in his ewn hands, tho 
education of the young king was very much neglected, 
while no restraint was put upon his lovo of ploasuro, or 
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his excessive preference for atliletic exercises and outdoor 
sports His minority ended on tlie 12th January 1767, 
and in 1768 he married Maria Caroline, daughter of the 
empress Maria Theresa According to the marriage con- 
tract the queen after the birth of her first son was to have 
a voice in the councils of state, and she was not backward 
to make use of this opportunity of political mflnfiTifift , 
Beautiful, clever, and ambitious, and inheritingmany of the 
masculine characteristics of her mother, she soon ousted 
Tanucci both fiom the favour of the king and from all but 
nominal authority m the state; and when he systematically 
attempted to frustrate her purposes, he was finally in 1777 
dismissed from his office. The Englishman Sir John Acton 
■was shortly after this appomted a^iral of the Neapolitan 
fleet, and succeeded so completely in winning the favour of 
both queen and court, that he was speeddy promoted to be 
minister of war, and then of foreign affairs. Under his in- 
fluence Spam lost her ascendency m Neapolitan politics, and 
an intimate connexion was formed with Austria andEngland. 
In 1793 Ferdinand jomed the coalition against France, and 
although he made peace with France in 1 796, he took advan- 
tage of the absence of Napoleon in Egypt to renew the war 
in 1798. His army occupied Rome for a short time, but 
after the defeat of some of its divisions by the French, 
Ferdinand without attempting to defend Naples, bo which 
he had fled pamo-stricken, escaped on board the English fleet 
under Adnural Nelson, and went to Palermo ; and the 
French, entermg the city after a furious but undisciplmed 
resistance by the lazzaroui, established 'with the aid of the 
citizens and nobles the “ Parthenopean Republic.” When, 
six weeks after tliis, the defeat of their arms in the north 
of Italy compelled the French to abandon Naples, Ferdinand 
was restored by a Calabrian army under Cardinal Ruffo , 
and with the connivance of Admiral Nelson a reign of 
ten’or was inaugurated, which continued until the success of 
the French arms in 1801 induced Ferdinand to sign a 
treaty whereby, besides other concessions, he promised to 
grant an amnesty to political offenders, and also agreed to 
permit French troops to occupy his territories But whenwar 
broke out between France and Austria in 1806, bethought 
the opportunity favourable for throwing off the French 
domination, and prompted by Caroline permitted 13,000 
Russian and English troops to land at Naples. Scarcely 
had he done so, when the -victory of Ansterlitz enabled 
Napoleon to despatch an army against him. Ferdi- 
nand with his usual precipitation fled from his capital, 
leaving Carohne to negotiate terms with the enemy, but as 
Napoleon refused all further compromise with the house of 
Bourbon she was compelled to follow her husband into Sicily. 
On March 30, 1806, Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed 
king of Naples and Sicily; but Ferdinand with the aid of 
England continued to reign over the latter kingdom. After 
the dethronement m 1816 of Murat, who had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte as king of Naples in 1808, Ferdinand was 
recalled to his capital, and on December 12, 1816, he united 
his two states into one, and assumed the title of king of 
the Two Sicilies. As a condition of his recall he had sworn 
to grant a constitutioo, but no sooner did he find himself 
secure from external interference than he abolished it ; and 
although a revolution compelled him again in 1820 to give 
to it a nominal assent, he was shortly afterwards able, with 
the help of an Austrian army, to break his promises 'with 
impunity, and by means of an elaborate system of espionage 
and the unscrnpulous arrest and punishment of all suspected 
persons to re-establish his despotism iu a more vigorous 
form than ever. He died 4th January 1826. 

See Botta, Storia d^JMia dca 1789 aZ ISUj Ooletta, Stona 
dal remne d% Napoli dal 1784 miQ al 1826, 2 vola , 1884, English 
translation, 1858 , Sketch ofPojpular Tumults, 1887 ; and Mi^^res 
dfii QiniraZ 1847. 
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FERDINAND IL (1810-1859), king of the Two Sicilies, 
grandson of the preceding, and son of Francis I, was bom at 
Palermo, January 12, 1810. On succeeding his father in 
1830, he published an edict iu which he promised to “give 
his most anxioos attention to the impartial administration 
of justice,” to reform the finances, and to “use every effort 
to heal the wounds which had afflicted the kingdom for so 
many years ; ” but these promises seem to have been meant 
only to lull discontent to sleep, for while the existmg burden 
of taxation was only slightly lightened, corruption began 
gradually to invade all departments of the administration, 
and an absolutism was finally established harsher than that 
of alibis predecessors, and supported by even more extensive 
and arbitrary arrests. Ferdinand, was naturally shrewd, 
but badly educated, grossly superstitious, and possessed of 
inordinate self-esteem. Though he kept the machinery of 
his kingdom in a high state of efficiency, he made little 
account of the wishes or welfare of his subjects, and did 
not deem it of much importance to be on good terms either 
with them or with foreign states. Iu 1832 he married 
Christina, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, and shortly after 
her death iu 1836 he took fora second wife Maria ITieresa, 
daughter of Archduke Chailes of Austria. After his 
Austrian alliance the bonds of despotism were more closely 
tightened, and the increasing discontent of his subjects -was 
manifested by abortive attempts at insurrection iu 1837, 
1841, 1844, and 1847, and in 1848 by a general rismg 
iu Sicily, on account of which the km g judged it pru- 
dent to promise a constitution. A dispute, however, arose 
os to the nature of the oath which should be taken by 
the members of the chamber of deputies, and as neither the 
king nor the deputies would yield, serious disturbances began 
to occur in the streets of Naples; and the Mng, makin g 
these the excuse for withdrawing his promise, on the 13tli 
March 1849 dissolved the national parliament. The efforts 
at revolt were renewed in Sicily, but were speedily quelled, 
chiefly by the bombardment of the principal cities of the 
state, an expedient which won for Ferdinand the epithet 
of “ Bomba.” During the last years of his reign espionage 
and arbitrary arrests prevented all serious manifestations 
of insubordmation among his subjects. In 1861 the poli- 
tical prisoners of Naples were calculated by Mr Gladstone 
to number 13,000, and so great was the scandal created by 
the rule of terror which prevailed that in 1866 France and 
England, though vainly, made diplomatic representations 
to induce a mitigation of its rigour and the proclamation 
of a general amnesty. An attempt was made to asBasamata 
Ferdmand in 1857 He died May 22, 1869. 

See Con'e^ond.etm rcspcciitig iha Affazrs of Naples' aTid, Sidly, 
1848-49, wcsentecl to hoSt Bouses of Parlvmient hy coinma'nd of Her 
Majesty, 4th Mot 1849 ; Two Letten's to the Eaid of Aherde&n, by 
Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, 1st. ed 1861 (an edition published m 
1862, and the subsequent editions, contain an Pkcarmnativn, of the 
Official JRt^ly <f the NeqmMan Oovemnient) • supplementery cbap- 
terto the Enghsli translation of Coletta’s History ^ Naples; and 
Dawbura, Naples and, King FeTd,m(vtvd,, 1868. 

FERDINAND I of Portugal (1346—1383), some'bimes 
referred to as el Qeaiil (the Gentleman), aon of Pedro I 
of Portugal (who is not to be confounded with Ms Castilian 
contemporary Pedro the Cruel), succeeded his father in 
1367. On the death of Pedro of Castile in 1369, 
Ferdinand, as great-grandson of Sancho IV. by the female 
line, laid claim to the vacant throne, for -which the kin g s of 
Aragon and Navarre, and afterwards the duke of Lancaster 
(married in 1370 to Constance, the eldest dau^ter of 
Pedro), also became competitors. Meanwhile Henry of 
TrMtamara, the brother (iHegitimate) and conqueror of 
Pedro, had assumed the crown and taken the field. After 
one or two indecisive campaigns, tdl parties were ready to 
accept the mediation of Pope Gregory XI. The conditions 
of the treaty, ratified in 1371, included a marriage between 
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Ferdinand and Leonora of Castile. But before the union 
could taka place tbe former had suddenly become passion- 
ately attached to Leonora Tellez, the wife of one of his own 
courtiers, and having procured a dissolution of her premous 
marriage, he lost no tune in making her his queen. This 
strange conduct, although it raised a serious insurrection m 
Portugal, did not at once result in a war with Henry , hut 
the outward concord was soon disturbed by the intrigues of 
the duke of Lancaster, who prevailed on Ferdinand to enter 
Into a secret treaty for the expulsion of Henry from his 
throne. The war which followed was unsuccessful ; and 
peace was again made in 1373. On the death of Henry lu 
1379, the duke of Lancaster ones more put forward his 
claims, and again found an ally iu Portugal, but, accoidmg 
to the Contineutal annalists, the English proved ^offensive 
to their companions in arms as to their enemies in the 
field, and Ferdinand made a peace for himself at Badajoz 
in 1382, it being stipulated that Beatrix, the heiress of 
Ferdinand, should many King J ohn of Castile, and thus 
secure the ultimate umon of the crowns. On the death of 
Ferdinand at Lisbon in the followiug year (22d October 
1383), leaving no male issue, the direct Burgundian line, 
which had been in possession of the throne since the days 
of Count Henry (about 1112), became extinct. The atipu 
lations of the treaty of Badajoz were set aside, and John, 
grand-master of the order of Aviz, Ferdinand’s illegitnnate 
brother, was proclaimed. This led to a war which lasted 
for several years. 

FERBIKAKD I of Aragon and Sicily (1379-1416), 
sumamed the Just, the younger sou of John I of Castde 
find Leonora of Aragon, was bom in 1379. On the death 
of hia elder brother Henry IIL in 1406, he refused the 
crown of Castile which the nobles had offered, hub in 
accordance with hia brother’s will imdertook the ofidee 
of regent during the miuonty of his nephew John IL 
In this capacity he distinguished himself by his pru- 
dent administration of home affairs, and by his victories 
over the Iffoors hy land and sea. He took the title die 
Antequera on the surrender of that fortress after a siege of 
five months (1410) On the death of his maternal uncle, 
King Martin of Aragon and Sicily, his claims to the throne, 
though not derived from the usual laws of descent, were 
taken up and keenly pressed by a jiowerful party in the 
state. The question of the succession was ultimatoly re- 
ferred to a committee of nine judges equally representing 
Catalonia, Yalencia, and Aragon ; and the result was his 
election by a majority (1412). After he had defeated, at 
Bal^uer, Count Jayme of Urgel, the last and most for- 
midable of his rivals, he was formally crowned at Saragossa 
in 1414. 

From the year 1378 Europe had been scandalized hy the 
spectacle of the papal schism j and since 1410 three rival 
popes had been claiming the obedience of the faithful. At 
the council of Constance lu 1414, Ferdinand of Aragon was 
a prominent supporter of the Spaniard, Benedict XIII. 
(Peter de Luna), who had been deposed at Pisa in 1408. 
The deposition of John XXIII., and the abdication of 
Gregory XEI. in 1415, having paved the way for peace, 
Fer^nand consented to be present at the meeting of Sigis- 
mund with the ambassadors of France, Castile, and Hor- 
varre in Perpignan j and after long temporizing he ulti- 
mately agreed, for the sake of the unity of the church, 
to withdraw his obedience from Luna, He died in the 
following year at Ygnalada (3d April 1416), and was 
succeeded by his son Alphouso V., the conqueror of 
Haples. 

See Zuritft, Atyalos de la Gomva do Aragon, xL, xii.; Maviana, 
Mut Bm, XIX, 15— XX 8 

FEBDIKAM) II. of Aragon and Sicily. See Ferdi- 
WAWD y. of Castile. 
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FERDINAND I. (cir 1000-1065), aurnaraed the Great, 
first sovereign of mdependent Castile, was the second son 
of Sancho HI, (el Mayor) of Navarre, who about 102(> 
compelled BennudoIIL of Leon, the last direct descendant 
of Pelayo in the male hne, to surrender his rights over 
Castile, and also to give his sister Sancha m marriage to 
Ferdinand, then regent of that province Sancho, towards 
the close of his energetic life, divided his extensive 
dominions among his four sons, Castile being the portion 
allotted to the second (1035). Bennudo of Leon, shortly 
after Sancho’s death, sought to recover his lost possessions, 
hut was defeated and slam in the attempt at I.antada near 
Rio Carrion (1038). Ferdinand, now king of Leon as well 
as of Castile, by a concihatory yet firm policy, soon esta- 
bhshed his authonty over his conquered subjects; and when 
in 1063 his domimons were invaded by bis brother Garcia 
III. of Navarre, the attack issued in the death of the latter 
on the battlefield of Atapuerca near Burgos, and the 
annexation of a large portion of his dominions. At an 
early penod of his leign Ferdinand began to direct his 
arms against the Moors; and by a senes of successful 
campaigns he extended the Christian frontier from the 
Douro to the Mondego, and reduced to vassalage the emus 
of Toledo, Saragossa, and Seville. Even the Arab 
chromclesmentiouhis victoiies from Badajoz in Eatremadura 
to Albarracm in Aragon (Gayangos, Mohammedan D^rtumtii’s 
in Spain, voL il). He liad set out on an expedition 
against Valencia when he was seized with a mortal illness 
which compelled him to retire to his capital (Leon), where, 
after having divided his dominions among his three sons, 
he died on the 27th of December 1066 Ferdinand 
appears to have laid claim to the title of “eniporor” 
of Spam , and Manana alleges that at a council lield at 
Florence in 1065 the emperor Henry III. lodged a formal 
complaint against this iufnngement of his rights of 
suzerainty, that this complauit was sustained by Pope 
Victor IL, but tliat at a conference afterwards hold at 
Toulouse a decision favourable to Ferdinand’s imperial 
rights, so far as they related to the terriborios which had 
been conquered from the Moors, was given, chiefly m con* 
sequence of the representations made by the famous Cid, 
Euy Diftz de Bivar. Though this statement can only bo 
received with reserve, it is certain that both in virtue of 
the ascendency he won for himsolf in Christian Spam, 
and also in virtue of his very considerable Bucceasos oyer 
the Moors, Ferdinand I. is fully entitled to the rank w'hich 
tradition has assigned to him among the greater Spanish 
sovereigns. 

See Marinua's ITistoria Genoral do JSigiaita, IX. i -vi. 

FERDINAND II (1 136-1188), younger son of Alplionso 
VIIX. (el Emperador), became king of Leon on the death 
of his father in 1167. The history of his reign of thirty- 
oae years is obscure. A dispute that arose between him 
and some of his powerful nobles gave his brother Sancho 
m. of Castile a pretext for invading his territory (1168), 
but the timely submission of Ferdinand averted serious 
disaster. The death of Sancho shortly afterwards lod to a 
military occupation of Castilo by Ferdinand, professedly iu 
the interests of hia nophow Alphonse IIL; and this occupa- 
tion lasted till the marriage of Aljilioneo to Leonora, 
daughter of Henry 11. of England, iti 1170. Meanwhile 
Ferdinand, having repudiated his wife Dona Urraco, had 
become involved in a war with his fatlier-in-law Alphouso 
I. of Portugal, which resulted in the defeat and C£q)turo of 
the latter at Badajoz in 1 1 69. The later years of the reign 
of Ferdinand IL were distinguished by sundry suflceescfl 
over the Moors, especially by a brilliant victory at Santaroni 
(cir. 1181) ; and also by the incorporation, of the great 
military order of Alcantara, which received its first regular 
charter from Pope Alexander III. in 1177. Ho died at 
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Beuavente (Leon) in 1188, and was succeeded by bis son 
A-lpbonso IX. 

Manana, G^n dcEspana, XI. v , vui , xun.xvi., Gayangos, 
Moliammedan Dynasties, n 522 

FERDINAND ILL (1200-1252), usually known as Saint 
Ferdinand, was tbe son of Alpbonso IX of Leon, and of 
Berenguela, sister of Henry I. of Castde On the death 
of Henry without issue in 1217, the just title of Blanche, 
the elder of the surviving sisters, was set aside and 
Berenguela procured the proclamation of Ferdinand. He 
rapidly secured the homage of the towns and the submission 
of the nobles, especially of the brothers Alvaro aud Fer- 
nando de Lara On the death of his father in 1230 he 
ultimately, though not without dispute, became king of 
Leon as well as of Castile, thus finally uniting the two 
kingdoms under one crown. Following up the advantage 
which had been gamed foi the Christian arms by his father 
and the aUied £ngs in the great battle at Las Navas de 
Tolosa in 1212, he devoted all his energies to the prosecu- 
tion of the Moorish war Among his conquests may be 
mentioned those of IJbeda in 1234, of Cordova in 1236, of 
Jaen in 1245, and of Seville m 1248. He was planning 
an mvasion of Africa when he died at Seville on the 30th 
of May 1252, leaving his kingdom to his eldest son 
Alphonso X. (Alonso el Sabio). 

Though not canonized till centuries afterwards (by 
Clement X. m 1671), he came to be popularly known as el 
Santo from a very early peiiod. Distinguished though he 
was for great nuhtary talent, he was still more remarkable 
for his rehgious zeal Like his younger cousin Saint Loum 
of France, he was supremely a champion of the Catholic 
fai t h. It was not on the field of battle alone that his 
ardour was displayed. His Spanish panegyrists never fail 
to relate how it was his wont to assist in carrying wood for 
burning the followers of the Albigensian heresy, and how 
sometimes wi^ his own royal hands he apphed the torch 
to the pile.! While as a crusader he is hardly eclipsed by 
Louis, he contrasts very favourably with him as a sincere 
friend of learning. He was the original founder (1243) of 
the university of Salamanca, which his son and successor 
did so much to foster and encourage. He it was also who 
caused to be translated into the vulgar ton^e the Fuero 
Juzgo (Forum Judicum) or code of Visigothic laws, which 
as collected and translated at his instance has the double 
interest of being one of the oldest extant specimens of 
Castilian prose, and also of being the foundation of Las 
Siete Paiitdas, the code for Christian Spam, which was 
finally drawn up by Alphonso the Wise. 

His body now lies in the Capdla Real of Seville 
Cathedral, where it is exhibited as a relic on certain annual 
occasions (in May, August, and November). His day in 
the Spanish calendar is May 30. 

See Mariano, Mist. Gen ^ XII vii.— XIII viii ; and compare 
Coude, Domirumon da loa Arabos en JSspana, lY xu.-vi. 

FERDINAND TV. (1285-1312), sometimes called 
el Fmplazado, i.e , Cited or Summoned, succeeded his 
father Sancho IV. on the throne of Castile and Leon in 
1295. The years of his minority were disturbed by a 
series of civil wars caused by the pretensions of his cousins 
Don Juan and Don Alonso de la Cerda to the crown, by 
the disputes of the Haros, Laras, and other nobles about 
their privileges, by the restlessness of the mumcipahtdes, 
and by the ambition of the neighbouring kings of Portugal, 
Aragon, aud Granada. The queen-mother, Maria de 

1 Thus Calderon, m hia Auto Sistorial AXegoruio entitled El Savio 
Rsy Dm Fernando (Madnd, 1600), mtroduces I'erdmand as de- 
claring to St Dominic his firm determmation to apply the cautery 
which alone can cure the cancer of heresy He Is ready to have his 
own arm destroyed should it foil him in this duty. Compare Manana, 
Must. Gen., XU. m. 
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Molina, on each new outbreak succeeded in procuring 
peace by diplomatic tact and judicious compromise. Secure 
at last in possession of his throne, Ferdinand was free to 
pursue the traditional pohcy of war against the Moors , and 
in carrying it out he was aided by pecuniary grants both 
fiom his own nobles and also from the pope (^Clement V ), 
as well as by the spoils of the Templars on the extinction 
of that order m 1310. His chief exploit, as recorded by the 
historians, both Spanish and Arab, was the expedition 
against Algeciias (1309), which, while unsuccessful in its 
mam object, resulted in the surrender of Gibraltar and the 
cession of other strongholds (Gayangos, ii. 348, Conde, TV. 
xiv). In the course of a subsequent campaign he died sud- 
denly at Jaen, September 7, 1312. According to Mariana, 
he had on the 8th of August preceding condemned to death 
without lawful trial two brothers of the name of CarvaJaL 
These protestmg their innocence had summoned him to 
meet them within thirty days at the bar of God ; hence 
his surname. He was succeeded by his infant son Alphonso 
XI. (See Manana, XV. h-xn) 

FERDINAND V. of Castile, III. of Naples, U. of Aragon 
and Sicily, surnamed el Catolico (1462-1616), the younger 
son of John II. of Navarre and Aragon by ma second wife 
Juana Henriquez of Castile, was bom at Sos in Aragon on 
tbe 10th of March 1452. On the death of his elder 
brother Carlos in 1461, he was recognized by the Aragonese 
as heir-apparent to the crown, but the Catalans, rendered 
indignant by the cruelty and perfidy with which Carlos had 
been treated, refused to recognize any further claim on their 
allegiance, and rose in rebellion against King John. Fer- 
dinand accompanied his father in the campaigns which 
followed, and gave early promise of distinction. In 1466 
his father formally associated him with himself in the 
government of Aragon, and in 1458 declared him king of 
Sicily. In October 1469 he was married at Valladolid, in 
circumstances of unusual secrecy, to Isabella, sistei of Henry 
IV. of Castile, and heiress to that throne. On the death of 
Henry IV. in 1474, Ferdinand and Isabella were recognized 
by the nobles in the junta of Segovia as joint-sovereigns of 
Castile ; but a powerful party, includmg the marquis of 
ViUena, the graud-mosfcer of Calatrava, the archbishop of 
Toledo, and numerous other notables, as well as some of the 
burghs, declared in favour of Juana “ la Beltraneja ” {i.e., 
daughter of Beltran), whom Henry had shortly before hig 
death recognized as his own child, and by his will desig- 
nated as Ms successor. Juana had also the support of 
Alphonso V. of Portugal (to whom she was betrothed in 
1470) and of Louis XI. of France. The result was a civil 
war wMch continued with varying fortunes until victory 
finally declared for the Catholic sovereigns, and the peace 
of Lisbon was signed in 1479. In the same year, a few 
months previously, Ferdinand had succeeded his father on 
tbe throne of Aragon, though not on that of Navarre, which 
went to his sister Leonora de Foix- The union of Castile 
and Aragon, together with the prosperous termination of 
the civil war, gave the Catholic sovereigns leisure and 
opportunity for the development of a vigorous domestic 
policy. On their accession they had found themselves face 
to face with an almost anarchical condition of affairs : bitter 
feuds were raging in Audalncia between the great houses 
of Cadiz and Medina Sidonia ; Galicia and other provinces 
were rent with hostile factions; robbery and outrage were 
paralysing commerce and agricMture throughout tbe king- 
dom, One of their earliest measures for restoring the mucM 
needed order was the reorganization and devekrfiment (147 6) 
of the ancient hermandad (brotherhood^ a league which had 
been originally formed by some of tne cities for mutual 
protection against the aggression of the nobles and of the 
crown, and which had already more than once, by means 
of its “cortes extraordinary,”^ made its^wer to be felt. 
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It was now augmented and mobilised as a body of military 
police for tbe detection and repression of aU cmnea against 
person or property committed on the liigliwaya or in the 
open country. Tor -tbese ends it proved very Tiseful; 
and also for another purpose, which is believed to have 
been aimed at in its constitution, that of checHng the 
arrogance and rapacity of the feudal aristocracy. The next 
step for the avowed purpose of securing orderly government 
was the institution of the famous Inquisition as a tribunal 
for the repi'ession of heresy (and, as some hiatormna do not 
hesitate to idd, for the extortion of money). The necessary 
hull was obtained from Sixtus IV. m 1478 ; tie court was 
iostituted at Seville in 1480, where the first auto cfe/c took 
place in the following year. The arrangement was ex- 
tended to Aragon in 1483, Torqueinada being appomted 
first inquisitor-general Among other measures taken by 
Ferdinand and Isabella for the consolidation of their power 
were the assumption of the grand-masteiahipa of pie 
three great military orders of knighthood, and the vindica- 
tion from papal usurpation of their ancient rights of eccle- 
siastical patronage. One result of their firm and on the 
whole wise policy was that between the years 1477 and 
1483 the revenue of the country had been augmented 
nearly six-fold, and that m 1481 they weie free to resume 
the long-suspended war against the Moors. From the 
capture of Alhama to the fall of Granada ua 1492 (1st 
January), the Christian arms had met with a senes of ■un- 
interrupted successes which resulted in the final extinction, 
of the Mahometan 'power in Spain, — the Moors, however, 
being permitted the enjoyment of certam stipulated jirivi- 
leges, that of the free exorcise of their religion being ona 
In March 1493 the edict for the expulsion of the Jews was 
signed at Granada, and it was on the 3d of August in the 
same year that Oolombua sailed from Palos in Andaluciaj 
on the island of jSan Salvador on 'the 12tlL of 
October. In 1493 Ferdinand began to look abroad and 
take a practical interest in European affairs. By the treaty 
of Senlis he secured from Charles "Vltr. the restoration of 
BoussiUon (now the department of Pyi^ndaa Oriantalas) and 
of O 0 rdagne(now part of Catalonia), which had been mort- 
gaged by John IT. of Aragon to Louis XL In 1494 
Charles YIII. having undertaken Ha great Italian expedi- 
tion, Peidinaud entered into an alliance with the emperor, 
the pope, and the states of Milan and Teuicc, and thus 
gained a footing in Italy for the Spanish troops which, 
under Gouaalvo de Oordova, succeeded in expelling Charles 
from Maples in 1496, By Ae peace of 1498, however, the 
throne of that kingdom woe left in possession of Frederick. 
In 1499 the hberty of worship which had been guaranteed 
to the Moors of Granada was treacherously withdrawn; 
ficrious risings in the Alpujarras (Sierra Mevada) were the 
consequence (1601); a decree was issued in 1603 offering 
to the conquered insurrectioflists the alternatives of baptism 
or exile ; and, the latter being usually chosen, Spain had 
to suffer a second tune the loss of many of her most useful 
subjects. The Meapolitan war again broke out m 1600, 
and an alliance was formed between Ferdinand and Louis 
XIL DU the basis of a partition of their conquests. This 
pact was broken by Ferdinand, who by the battles of 
Ceriguola and Gangliano become sovereign of Maples 
(Ferdinand IH) in 1694. The death of Isabella took 
place on November 23d of the same year; and in accord' 
once with her will Ferdinand immediately caused his 
daughter Juana to be proclaimed queen and hima^ 
regent, Philip archduke of Austri^ the husband of 
Juana, having disputed the rights of bis father-in-law and. 
t^^tenedm appeal to arms, the latter in disguat, with tho 
view of t^am separating the crowns of Aragon and Castile, 
entered into negotiations with Louis XII., married Ger- 
maine de Fo 22^ ^e niece of Louis (16 06), and shortly after- 
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wards resigned the regency of Castile. On the death of Philip 
in 1606 he resumed the administration, though not with- 
out opposition, and retained it till his death. In 1508 he 
joined the league of Cambray for the partition of Venice, and 
thus without any trouble became master of five important 
Neapolitan cities. In the following year (1509) the 
African expedition of Cardinal Ximenesz was undertaken, 
which resulted in the conquest of Oran. In 1511 Fer- 
dinand joined Venice and Pope Julius II in a “holy league” 
for the expulsion of the French from Italy. This gave a 
pretext for invading Mftvarre, ■which had entered into 
alliance with France, and been laid under papal interdict 
in consequence. Aided by his son-in-law Henry Vm. of 
England, who sent a squadron under the marquis of Dorset 
to co-operate in the descent on Guienne, Ferdinand 
became master of Navarre in 1513 ; and on the 16 th of 
June 1616, by a solemn act in cortes held at Burgos, he 
incorporated it with the kingdom of Castile. He died at 
Madngalejo (Estremadum) eaily in the following year, 23d 
January 1616. It is said that his death was accelerated 
by a potion which in his desire for posterity he had taken 
in order to reinvigorate his exhausted constitution. He 
was succeeded by his grandson Charles I. of Spam, more 
generally known by his European title as the emperor 
Charles V. 

Though by no means a gi*eat general, Ferdinand possesaod 
undoubted rnilitary capacity; though not a great statesman, 
he had abundant political skill The largeness of his 
ambition was somewhat incongruously associatod with a 
narrowness of view which showed itself very unfortunately 
for Spain in many instances, paiticulavly in his treatment 
of the Moors and Jews, and with a smallness of nature 
which suffered him to treat with neglect bis most faithful 
servants and greatest benefactors, such as Columbus, 
Navarro, and Ximenoz himself. Yet his name is inseparably 
associated with the most splendid of all iieriods in tho 
annals of Spain. It was under his guitlanca that tho king- 
dom was consolidated and grew into its position of highest 
prosperity and greatest influence as a European power. 
And this must be admitted oven when it is reniombcred 
that few sovereigns have been associated with such consorts 
as Isabella was, or surrounded by a band of men so dialin- 
gaished os were Mendozo, Talavera, Xiinonez:, Qonsalvo do 
Cordova, and Pedro Navarro. 

Sec Eurito, Ana7c€, tom. v. and vi ; Murimia, Jfint, 6fm., 
xsiii -XXX.; auJ.Trciscoit’ti'IjiiUiaat I^tutart/ii/'i/tc Jieiffji of 

afid Zmiella. 

. FEEDINAND VI. (1713-1759), king of Ppain, somc- 
! times called the Sago, tho younger son of Philip V. and 
! Maria Louisa of Savoy, was born at Madrid, September 23, 
,1713. On the death of his elder brothor Louis in 1725, For- 
diuand was proclaimed prince of the Asturias; and in 1729 
he was betrothed to Barbara, daughter of J ohn V, of Portugal, 
He succeeded his father on tfuly 9, 1746, Since 1739 Spain 
. hod been involved in protracted war, first with England in 
' consequence of disputes relative to British iuteroatH in Iho 
.’West Indies, and aftei-ward.?, since 1740, with Austria on 
I the accession of Maria Theresa. It wos Fordiuaud’a first 
I endeavour on conaing to tho throne to aocure peace Cor his 
i exhausted country, and one of the earliest acts of his govorn- 
( mont was to order tho withdrawal of the Spaniah troops 
’from Italy (August 1746). Soon afterwards negotiations 
, were opened for peace with England ; and those, though 
j frequently interrupted, ultimately resulted in tho treaty of 
■ Aix-Ia-Ohapelle, wwch terminated the war of the Austrian 
‘ succession, thus restoring peace to Europe (October 1748). 

, Weak in health and despondent in temperamonb, Ferdinand 
had no inclination thenceforward to take an active part in 
European affairs, and the management of tho public busi- 
ness ho abandoned almost entirely to his ministers Ensenada. 
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Caryajal, and Wall These, liowever, always found it 
necessary to take into their counsels the queen, to whom 
Ferdinand was much attached, the royal confessor Eahago, 
and the singer Farinelh, whose musical powers had given 
him extraordinary influence. During this reigu the 
condition of Spanish finance was much improved ; agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts were encouraged ; by a con- 
cordat with Pope Benedict XIV., in 1763, many abuses of 
ecclesiastical patronage were reformed ; nor were the affairs 
of the army and navy neglected. On the outbreak of the i 
Seven Years’ War in 1756, Spain steadfastly maintained a 
stnct neutrality, notwithstanding the repeated efforts both 
of France and of England to secure her intervention, the 
former offering Minorca and the latter Gibraltar as the 
price of her assistanca On the death of his consort in 1758, 
Ferdinand fell into a profound melancholy, which issued m 
a confirmed insamty, under which he died at ViUaviciosa on 
the 10th of August 1759. Leaving no iasne, he was suc- 
ceeded, in terms of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by his 
half-brother Charles ILL Though ha was m no sense an 
able severely and was remarkable for nothing unless for a 
pacific and l^dly disposition, his reign was an exceptionally 
prosperous one for Spain, and critics generally concur in 
the observation of Coxe that, since tte elevation of the 
house of Bourbon to the throne of Spam, no period occurs 
in which the interests and independence of the kmgdom 
were so well and so consistently supported as during the 
reign of Ferdinand VI.” 

See Goxe, Menwira of tlie Kvngaqf S!p(Lm of ikaScnmqf Bourbon, 
chaps. 48-58. 

FERDINAND YIL (1784-1833), kii^ of Spain, the 
eldest son of Charles IV, and of Maria Louisa of Parma, was 
bom at San Udefonso, October 14, 1784, and became prince 
of the Asturias on the accession of bs father in 1788. The 
year of his birth had also been the year of Godoy’s arrival 
at court (see Aloudia) ; and the sinister infiuences of the 
royal favourite soon began to manifest themselves there. 
Ferdinand from a very early age learned to dislike Qodoy, 
and he found many to sympatluze with him in his not un- 
natural aversion. In 1802 he was married to Maria 
Autonietta, daughter of the king of Naples, and she, along 
with hiB former tutor Escoiquiz, the dukes of San Carlos, 
del Infantado, and others, fostered in him the spirit of re- 
sistance to the ascendency of ** the Prince of the Peace.” 
Soon after her death in 1806 (attributed by him, though 
without sufficient evidence, to foul play), and the forcible 
removal of Escoiquiz, the court became evenly divided into 
two hostile factions; but though Godoy had the entire 
confidence of the king and queen, Ferdinand had the almost 
undivided sympathies of the people. On the 30th of 
October 1807, he was suddenly laid under arrest on a charge 
of conspiracy against the ctown and life of his father; but 
no documentary evidence against him could be produced, 
except a draft memorial, apparently intended for presenta- 
tion to the king, in which the conduct of Qodoy was bitterly 
complained of, and a letter to Napoleon appealing for pro- 
tection, and expressing a desire to enter into a matrimonial 
connexion with the Bonaparte family. When it was found 
that the French ambassador had been cognisant of these in- 
trigues, the matter was hushed up and Ferdinand pardoned , 
but meanwhile the rapid movement of events, pohtical and 
milita^, had begun to make Godoy’a position an extremely 
precarious one. Cfetensibly foHowmg out the terms of the 
agreement at FontaineWeau of October 27, 1807, Napoleon 
had not only invaded Portugal, but had abo begun to pour 
troops into Spain (December 1807). The Spanish people 
were beginning to show signs of restiveness^ and, dreacling 
an outbreak, Godoy had advised the withdrawal! of the 
king and querai to Sevilla with a view to ^ possihle 
necessity for a further flight to Mexico. But before this 
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project could be carried out the revolutionary rising at 
Aranjuez had taken place (March 17-18, 1808), which re- 
sulted in the forced abdication of Charles, the final over- 
throw of Godoy, and the enthusiastic proclamation of 
F erdmand as king ( 1 9th March). This last proceeding had 
been no part of Napoleon’s plan ; and Madrid was occupied 
four days afterwards by the French troops under Murat. 
By the representations of the latter, both Cbarles and 
Ferdmand were mduced to seek a personal interview with 
Napoleon at Bayonne, and submit to his arbitration their 
rival claims. The result was the treaty of Bayonne 
between Charles and Napoleon (5th May 1808), by which 
the former finally renounced the Spanish throne. Next 
day Ferdinand ako was compelled to give up his claiTna j 
it was declared that the Bourbons had ceased to reign in 
Spam ; and shortly afterwards Joseph Bonaparte was pro- 
claimed king. Ferdinand was now interned at Valengay 
(Indre), where he remained during the whole of the Spanish 
war of independence, receivmg from Napoleon an annual 
allowance of 600,000 francs. The letters he wrote to 
Napoleon from hia captivity were certainly far from indl- 
catmg patriotism: most people will doubt whether they were 
I consistent with any self-respect. He had nothing but com- 
pliments to offer on the accession of Joseph; he assured his 
! master of his ardent prayers for his prosperity, and of his 
most respectful and absolute attachment to his august 
person; he wrote to public men to say, “ My highest desire 
is to prove myself to be the emperor’s adopted son, by 
my entire submission and obedience to hia wishes and 
desires.” 

The decisive victory of Wellington at Yittoria (21at June 
1813), followed up by the invasion of France, mduced 
Napoleon to treat with his captive on terms more nearly 
approaching those of equality (November 1813), and ulti- 
mately the title of Ferdinand and his dynasty to the throne 
of Spam was recognized on his agreeing to sign a convention 
in which it was undertaken on his part to expel the English 
from the Peninsulai, to pardon aU those who had given their 
obedience to Joseph Bonaparte, and to restore the harmoni- 
oua relations of the two l^gdoms as these had subsisted 
prior to 1792. On his return to Spain in March 1814, the 
cortes declined to recognize him until he should have sworn 
to the constitution which had been promulgated at Cadiz in 
1812 ; but, listening to the counsels of the "servile ” party, 
he first evaded and afterwards rejected this demand. On 
the 4th of May he, by the decree of Yalencia, annulled the 
constitution of 1812 and aH enactments made by the cortes 
in his absence ; on the 30th of the same mon^ he issued 
his decree of proscription and perpetual exile against the 
afraTicesados or those who had given obedience to Joseph 
Bonaparte ; on the 2lBt of July he re-established the In- 
quisition, with all the powers it had possessed under 
Torquenmda, and began a hot crusade against “liberalism” 
or “constitutionaliam,” in which no weapon of confiscation, 
or imprisonBient, or banishment, or execution, which 
despotism ceuld wield was left unemployed. This policy 
of the absolutist ‘^camaiLUa ” was for some time intermpted 
by a revolutionary party headed by Quiroga and Riego at 
Oabezas de San Juan near Cadiz, which, on tffielst of January 
1820, caused the constitution of 1812 to be again pro 
claimed. The insurrection gaining daily in strength;, the 
king was compelled to make concession after eomc^sion, 
until at length on the 9th of March he solenuaJy professed 
his entire aeceptaaice of the popular censtijhition^ abolished 
the Inquisition, banished the Jesuits, and tiie free- 

dom of the press. The cortes reasseffible^’aBd the citizens 
who had been banished reappeaared, But soon the king 
began to show how insincrere idfe euhmifision had beem 
Sometimes secretly, sometimes openty, he did all in his 
power to encourage the opposition, until at lost, in July 
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1822, the royal guard broke out into open revolt with cries 
for “ the absolute king.” For the tune they were repressed 
by the constitutionalists , but meanwhile the state of the 
Peninsula bad attracted the attention of the Holy A-lliance, 
and at the congress of Terona (August 25 to December 
14, 1832) it was agreed to send a French army into Spam, 
“to deliver Ferdinand, from slavery.” Madrid was entered 
on May 23, 1823; the cortes withdrew to Sev^e, where 
Ferdinand was declared incapable of governing, and a 
regency was appointed (11th June). Driven by the in- 
vaders to Cadiz, and there compelled to surrender, the cortes 
yielded up their authoiity into the hands of Ferdinand, 
who m his turn promised a general amnesty to all who had 
been concerned m the revolutionary proceedings. This 
promise he broke the very next day, annulling every act of 
hi 3 government smce 7th March 1820. Another period of 
proscriptions, baniaiuuents, and fusillades now set in. 
Enactments of the most tyrannical description were un- 
scrapulously made with the avowed purpose of stamping 
out the last spark oi constitutionalism.^ Numbers were 
put to death for the most trivial offences, and it has been 
estimated that some 20,000 families were compelled to 
leave their country. Louis XVIII. offered counsels of 
moderation , he reminded Ferdinand that “Christian 
princes ought not to rule by means of proscriptions,” and 
tliat “ a blind despotism, far from consolidating the power of 
sovereigns, weakens it , ” but his remonstrances were in vain. 
His Bucceesor Charles X. used similar language ; but Fer- 
dmand's reply was that ha was not able to control the 
reactionary party which had restored him to power. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he took little or no interest 
m public affairs ; and the absolutists began to turn their 
attention to the question of the succession. A scheme was 
matured for inducing the king to abdicate in favour of his 
brother Dou Carlos ; but ou the death of hia third wife 
Maria A-mfl.bft of Saxony in May 1829 without issue, Fer- 
dinand filled the “apostoHcals ” with oonstoniation and the 
liberals with new hope by contracting a fourth marriage 
with Maria Cnstina of Naples (December 1829). In 
March 1830 the king decreed the abrogation of the Sake 
law, — a measure which excited the Carlista first to intrigue 
and afterwards to open insurrection on the birth of a 
daughter in October. In 1832 Ferdinand was seized with 
a threatemng illness, and wavered from Lis formerly ex- 
pressed will with regard to the succession, but ultimately, 
la June 1833, his daughter (Isabella IL) was declared his 
successor, Cristma was nominated as regent, and Dou Carlos 
with many of his followers was ordered to leave the kingdom. 
The death of Ferdmaud at Madnd, September 29, 1833, 
was the signal for the outbreak of a long and bloody civil 
war. 

Ferdinand's selfishness, hypocrisy, mendacity, incapacity 
to understand even the idea of patriotism, have sometimes 
suggested a comparison with Ciharles I. of England. But 
such a componsou is unjust to Charles. Ferdinand was a 
Spanish Bourbon, and in him the characteristic qualities of ; 
that house reached their final perfection — “ imbecility, 
dissoluteness, ferocity, mutual hate, intellect never reach- 
ing higher than cunning, with a religion that was the 
fetichism of a savage rather than the creed of a rational 
being,” ^ His reign was a disastrous one for Spam. Its 
results maybe summed up as follows : — ^loas of her Amencan 
possessions — ^New Granada, New Spain (Mexico), Bio de la 
Plata, Chili, Tenezuela, Guatemala, and Peru; hopeless 
financial embarrassment ; thousands of her best citizens put 

^ Thus the decree abolishing popular election of the ayrnitamlentos 
(17th October 1824) was expressly made “con el fin de qua deaaparezea 
para sienipre del suelo Espo&ol hasta la mas remota idea de qua la 
Bobaraula reside en otro que en mi real persona.” 

®Qrowe, Histcfry of France^ iv. 161 , 


to death for political opinions ; myriads banished , and a 
quarter of a milhon slam in unnecessary wars. 

FEEDINAND I. and II., grand-dukes of Tuscany. See 
Mebioi. 

FERDINAND III (1769-1824), grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, and archduke of Austna, second son of the emperor 
Leopold II., was horn on the 6th May 1769. On his 
father becoming emperor in 1790, he succeeded him 
as grand-duke of Tuscany. Ferdinand was the first 
sovereign to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
French republic; and although afterwards compelled by 
England and Russia to join the coahtion against France, 
he concluded peace with that power in 1796, and by 
observing a strict neutrality saved his dominions from 
invasion by Napoleon till 1799, when he was com- 
pelled to vacate his throne, and a provisional repubhean 
government was established at Florence. Shortly after- 
wards the French arms suffered severe reverses in Italy, 
and Ferdinand was restored to his territories, but in 1801 
Tuscany was converted into the kingdom of Etnina, and 
he was again compelled to return to Vienna. In lieu of 
the sovereignty of Tuscany, he obtained in 1802 the eleci- 
torahip of Salzburg, which he exchanged m 1806 for that of 
Wilrzburg. In 1806 he was admitted as grand-duke of 
Wurzburg to the confederation of the Rhine, He was re- 
stored to the throne of Tuscany after the abdication of 
Napoleon in 1814, but had again to vacate it for a short 
tune m 1815, when Murat proclaimed war against Austria. 
The final overthrow of the French supremacy at the battle 
of Waterloo secured him, however, m the undisturbed 
possession of hia kingdom during the remainder of his life. 
The mild and righteous rule of Ferdinand, his solicitude for 
the welfare of his subjects, his enhghtened patronage of art 
and science, his encouragement of commerce, and his 
sympathy with freedom render him an honourable and 
striking exception to the generality of Italian princes. He 
died on the 18^ of June 1824. 

FERDINAND (1721-1792), duko of Branswick, a 
famous Prussian general, the fourth son of Duko Ferdi- 
nand Albert of Brunswick, was born at Brunswick, 11th 
January 1721. He was educated for the militaiy pro- 
fession, and having euterod the Prussian service, com- 
manded a regiment in the fii’sfc and second Silosian wars. 
On the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War he was appointed 
to the command of a division, and he greatly contributed 
to the victory of Prague in 1767. He shortly afterwards 
received from George IL of England the supremo command 
of the allied forces, and for five years, by his energy, 
rapidity of movement, and moBterly strategy, succeeded, 
notwithstanding the fewness of his troops and their very 
mixed and heterogeneous composition, in holding at bay 
both the large imperial army and several French armies 
much better organized and officered tlian his own. On tho 
1st of August 1 769 he gained a brilliant victory over Marshal 
Contades at Minden. In 1766 an estrangement occurred 
between Ferdinand and Frederick tho Great, in consequence 
of which he retired from the military profession, and passed 
the remainder of hia lifo at his castlo cf Vescholde, where 
he occupied himsulf in building and other improvements, 
and became a patron of learning and art, and a great 
benefactor of the poor. Ho died 3cl July 1792, 

Sec JEnescbeck, Fcrdinawl Herzog von Jirmmoehwcig wid Z&nc- 
Itierff, wdhremdiita SiehcnfdhritfcnKriftjs^ 2 voIh., Ilauovor, 1867-58 ; 
Yon 'WoKtphalen, QmhiclUo dor FcIdzUfie, f7<w Jlcrsoffa Fcrdintmls 
wnSraimacJtiociff'Mwbwfff B vols., Bi'i’liu, 18S0-72} oniK’arlyle’s 
SMory of Fredcnde tl\A GrccU, 

FERENTINO, the aacioiit Fmntinim^ a town of central 
Italy, in the province of Rome, is situated on the Neapolitan 
railway about 46 miles B.E. of Rome. It lies on the side of 
a hill rising immediately to the left of the Via Latina. It 
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possesses mineral springs, a cattedral, and some interesting 
remains of the ancient Ferentinum. These consist chiefly 
of the old walls built somewhat m the cyclopean style, 
a kind of citadel on the top of the hill, on which the 
crthedral now stands, and various other portions of old 
Roman buildings contammg numerous inscriptions. The 
ancient Ferentinum at one time belonged to the Volsci, but 
soon after the defeat of that people by the Romans in 413 
B c. it was made over with the adjoining territory to the 
Hemici It was taken by the Romans in 361 b.c., but so 
leniently dealt with that, when the Hernici rebelled for the 
third and last time, Ferentinum was one of the three 
Hemician cities that refused to join the revolt. In con- 
sideration of this the inhabitants were allowed to retain 
their own laws, which they preferred to the Roman code ; 
but after the social war they accepted the franchise. The 
population in 1871 was 8360. 

FERENTO, the remains of a city of Etruria whose 
ancient name was Fei'eniimm. They are situated on the 
northern slope of the Oiminian hills, about 6 miles from 
Viterbo, and the same distance from the banks of the Tiber. 
The ancient city was the birthplace of the emperor Otho, 
and possessed a very old and splendid temple of Fortune. 
In the 1 1th century the city was destroyed by the inhabit- 
ants of Viterbo, and it is now uninhabited. Various por- 
tions of its walls and gates are stiU extant, but the prin- 
cipal building of which the remains still exist is a theatre 
of very peculiar construction 

FERGHANA, now a province of Russian Turkestan, is 
the valley containing the head waters of the Sir Darya or 
Jaxartes (one of the two great feeders of Lake Aral), and 
lies among the western ranges of the Thian Shan mountains, 
which inclose it on every side except at its west extremity, 
where the river emerges, passing Khojend, into the plains of 
western Turkestan. It is of ovd form, and extends approxi- 
mately from 70“ to 74“ E. long, and from a little below 
40“ to 42“ N. lat , having on the N. the mountains which 
separate it from the valleys of the Chirchik and the Talas, 
and on the S the comparatively unbroken chain which 
divides It from the mountain state of Karategin, and further 
east from the long highland strath or steppe of the Alai. 

There is only one road into Ferghana practicable for 
wheeled vehicles, viz , that from Khojend The road from 
Bokhara to Kashgar enters the valley at the same place, and 
passing along its entire length crosses the southern border 
range by the Terek pass. This road, which passes through 
the chief towns of the province, was before our era perhaps 
the most importaut route of the active trade between China 
and the West, and has ever since been much frequented for 
general purposes. The direct road from Bokhara to Kuldja 
also runs through Ferghana, but the longer and easier route 
by Tashkend is usually preferred. Roads to Badakhshdn 
and the south cross the Alai range by passes 12,000 to 
14,000 feet high. 

The Sir Darya rises in the south-east corner of the valley, 
but only takes that name after joinmg the Naryii, a much 
longer and more considerable stream, having first given off 
several large canals for irrigation Its afiBuents from the 
north are few and unimportant; about one-third of the valley 
lies to the north of the Sir, where, except in the nch distncte 
round and to the eastof Namanghdn, the land is usually poor, 
hilly, and ill-watered On the south, however, along the foot 
of the hills, a rich belt of cultivation 10 to 27 miles wide 
extends with few interruptions for about 160 miles. For 
luxuriant beauty this region is unequalled in Central Asia, 
and its wealth, being the combined result of climate, soil, 
and abundant water, might be developed indefinitely. The 
banks of the Sir (like those of the Naryn) are almost every- 
where sandy and sterile, for its waters are scarcely used for 
irngition except near its source, and countless streams flow- 
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ing from the southern mountains are absorbed by irrigation 
before reaching it These mountains fall gradually towards 
the valley (whose greatest width is about 65 miles) in a 
succession of minor parallel ranges, inclosing terraces or 
vallej^, each usually with its village, and cultivated up to 
over 4000 feet. These valleys are of easy slope, the trans- 
verse valleys through which the streams force their way to the 
plain are shorter, steeper, and leas capable of cultivation. 
Rich alpine pastures occur at the heads of the valleys; 
the ban-en tracts in the plain are used for winter grazing. 

Agricultural Frodnce^ &c — All the products of the valley 
(which 18 1200 to 1500 feet above sea-level) are cultivated 
up to 3000 or 4000 feet. Grapes, indeed, ripen at 6800 
feet, and barley at 8500. Produce is classed for taxation 
under three heads — afield produce, garden produce, and fruit- 
trees Among the first are wheat, barley, rice, pulses, 
maize, sorghum, and millet; among the second, melons, 
water melons, pumpkins, pease and beans, onions, garlic, 
carrots, red-pepper, madder and other dye plants, cotton, 
tobacco, flax, and oil-seeds. Among the fruits are excellent 
grapes, apples, pears, plums, peaches, almonds, mulberries, 
figs, and pomegranates. 

Climaie . — The climate generally is healthier and more 
equable thau that of Russian Turkestan. The wmters are 
milder, and in summer, though the heat is oppressive, the 
nights are cool. Little ram falls except in the mountains. 
The sky is sometimes darkened by a dry mist of fine dust, 
to which, in great measure, Richthofen attributes in other 
parts of Asia the formation of vast deposits of loess (see 
voL V. p. 632). 

Towns . — The principal towns, which nearly all he in 
the fertile belt above described, are — Khokand, the late 
capital of the khanate, with a population of 50,000 to 
70,000; Namanghftn, the only important place north of 
the Sir Darya, 20,000 ; Andij4n, the capital in Baber’s time, 
20,000 ; and MarghiUn, the chief seat of the silk manufac- 
ture, 30,000. Ush, with Usgand, Gulsha, and other smaller 
places in the hill distnct to the south-east, is frequented 
by the Kirghiz, who cultivate their barley and wheat in 
the neighbourhood. Usgand appears, from its architec- 
tural remains of the 12th century, to have been a place of 
considerable extent Kassan, in the north, is a very 
ancient Tajik town. 

Topulation — The population of Ferghana, which for 
Central Asia is a thickly-peopled region, is about 900,000, 
of which perhaps two-thirds are settled and the remainder 
nomad. The settled population consists chiefly of Tajiks and 
Uzbegs , the former, the early Aryan inhabitants, are found 
in greatest purity in the lower mountain valleys; those 
in the chief towns and central districts, who are known as 
Sarts, show a large infusion of Uzbeg and other Turki 
blood. The Uzbegs, who predominate iu numbers, are 
here much more modified by the Tajik element than they 
are in Bokhara. Being the dominant race, their name is 
assumed by the vanous other Turk and Tatar elements, 
which in successive waves have swept over or occupied 
this region for more than 2000 years.' There are also 
settlements of Kashgaris, who have fled from Chinese 
oppression. The nomads are mainly Kipchaks and Kara 
Kirghiz or Buruts; the former, the braver and more capable 
race, is mdeed only half nomadic, occupying chiefly the 
northern and eastern districts of the valley. The others 
have their summer quarters in the snrronnding mountains 
and high plateaus, chiefly iutbe Alai and Pamii^ and winter 
in the valley, where they eke out a livelihood )by cultivating 
patches of barley, wheat, and lucerne, thus becoming amen- 
able to taxation and control They are poorer than the 
settled population, who are usually well-to^o. The towns- 
people especially are fond of good living and sociable, and 
I being, hke the Sarts everywhere, keen traders, drive good 
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"bargains lintli fciie sioipler nomads. They are Sunni 
MahometanSj their language the classic Chaghatai Turkish, ^ 
shghtly iafluenced, M. Vamb^y says, by the harsher dialect 
of the tnbea to the north-east. 

Sidory . — ^Ferghana was not protected by its mountain 
barriers from the vicissitudes which befell its neighbours. 
Overrun hy die Araha in 719, and subject to the Samanides 
in the 9th and 10th centuries, it formed part, success- 
ivdy, of the conq.aests of the Kara Kifcai, of Jenghiz Khan, 
and of Timur, whose descendant Baber was expelled in 
1 513 by the TJzbegs, After a long period of disintegration 
the khanate was reoonsolidafced about 1770 fay Narfauta 
Bai, a, reputed descendant of Baber, and until 1853, 
when the last series of Eussian aggressions began, the 
dotniuions of his successors, the khans of Khokand, 
extended far beyond the valley of Ferghana to the north 
and north-west. Their induence, everywhere conmderable, 
was most actively exerted in Kashgar, probably from com- 
TnArnml reasous, the Chinese aHowing them to maintain 
agents there to supervise the Khoiandi traders and collect 
dues. The encroachments of Russia were made easier by“ 
the continual jealousy between. Khokand and Bokhara, and 
by dissensions between the nomad and settled populations. 
The late ruler, Khudayar Khan, though more than ouoe 
driven out by his oppressed subjects, always kept on good 
terms with the advancing Russians, who in 1874 sent a 
mission to Khokand. They found Khndoyar setting out 
±0 suppress a Kirghiz rising, and, as the disturbances lu- 
dsreaseA persuaded him to retire with them and to place his 
country at the disposal of the czar. They then ostensibly 
adopted his son Kasr-ed-din, appropriating, at the same 
time, all the counfay north of the Sir Their conduct, 
however, soon fanned the existing irritation into a i^ligious | 
War against the Russians, whose position for a time was ' 
critical, and the movement was only crushed, and 'the pro- 
vince annexed, after great destruction of life and property. 

Trade — There are no trustworthy statistios of the trade of Far- 
ghauo, Russian produce is probAoly imported to the valuo of 
2,600,000 rubles (about £370,000), chiefly cotton, woolleu, and 
leather monufoctaros, yam, and liamware. 

Most of tea comes ostensibly from Easaia'; hut a great deal 
of Indiaii ton is smuggled m The chief exports are silk and cotton. 
Raw silk, value about Rs 637,000,^ raw cotton, Ra 930,000, and 
cotton manufactures and yam, Rs. 330,000, go to Tashkend, the 
prmcipal mart of Russian Turkestan. Among minor exports aro 
tunber, flax, wool, salt^ and fruits fresh and oned. There is also 
a good deal of trade with Bokhara and with Kashgar. Manufac- 
tures are little developed • conrso cotton stuffs are made in large 
iXUantitics for homo use and export ^ also some woollens, hardware, 
and pottery of a certran merit. There are mper-mills at Khokand 
and at Ciarku, which supply nearly all Uentral Asia, the monw- 
ioatnre -resembles the Chinese, one of tlia few remaining traces of 
a former extensive intercourse . Gun foctnnos of a indo order oxist 
at Khokand and Audydn 

There is conaulemlle miiierdlweidth. Naphtha, rock-salt, andgyp- 
anm ore extensively worked , Iron-oro, argentiferous lead, coal, and 
solphur have been foimd, and gold m tho head-streams of tlw Sir, 
J^ven.ue.—'ShQ revanne (under tho late system, which tho Rnssiona 
have in the main adopted) has been about £860,000,®— tho chief 
items being the hliarij, or land tax, paid m cram, £202,000, tho 
tamym, on garden produce and fnut trees, £67,000; and tiiesal-tU 
(one-fortietb part), on the cattle of tho nomads, on exports and im- 
ports, on traao licences, &o, 

Administration — The Eussians have divided fferghonainto seven 
districts, VIZ., Khokand, Morgliilin, Andijtin, Ush, TJohmidn or 
"Waclil, Kamanghdn, aud Ohnst. ^ The administrative centre is re- 
moved from Knokand to Marghilan, as the nomads are more easily 
controUad from that quarter. Justice is administered in civil cases 
by tho shariat, or Mahoiaotan code, a Russian prooiirour being 
present ; in cnmmal cases by tho Russian code. The affairs of tUo i 
nomads aro managed by their own elders, who arc obliged to ailopt 
any new rogulatioas imposed by the Government, 

^ The total production ig ostiniat£M.l by Potrofskl, ngoiit to tho 
Euaainn ministry of fluance, at 10,000 to 15,000 pints of 36 lb eaoh, 
value 2 to S millions of rubles 

® It was estimated in 1877 at £272,000, showing that the tsonntry 
had not then recovered from the effects of the war of oauaxatlon. 


Ferghana is mentioned "by Chinese writers of the Han dynasty 
(from 200 B,a ) , by Hiouen-thsong, the Buddhist pilgnm, in the 
7th century j by various Arab writers between the 10th. and 13th (see 
D’Herbelot and the Onmtal Qeocfrajphy ) ; in the accounts of tUa 
wars of Timur in the 14th century (see Degnignes’s Ststovre dcaSuns^ 
itc)., of his son Shah-rukh’s mission to Ohilaa and of the 

Chinese mission to him ; xu the emperor Baber’s Memoirs and 
Mma Haidar’s Twnkhi-Rashidv in the 16th century (see Dr 
Bellew’s ''History of Kashgar " m Forsyth’s o / lixssxon 

to Yarkand) , in the great Ohmm Qcogrcvph'y of the 18th century, 
translated by Klaproth {MagasMi AsiaMque) See also N'oitccs of the 
Mediaeml Geogiaphy and Hutary of Central axid Waster ji Asia, 
by E Bretschneider, M.D. u i i t . 

Modem authorities aro— Schuyler’s Turkestan; Fodeheiikoa 
Travels in Twrkesiaei (Russian) 1876 , Terentief, Russia and Eng- 
land contending for Cue Markets of Central Asia (Eussian), 1876 , 

Bates ; “ Journey to the "W.^Forticu of the 
Tluan Shan Range,” &o , by FT. Severtsof, translated by R Micliell, 
R G S foismal, 1870 ; communications of Ujfalvy m £ul. de 
la Soe. Otog de Paris, 1877-78, “ Das Gebiet Ferghana, das fruhero 
Chanat Dhokand," from tho Rusmche Revue, by A. Kuhn. (0 T,) 

FERGHJSON, Adam (1723-1816), a distinguished 
philosopher and Jhisfcorian, was born, June 20, 1723, at 
Logieraife, Perfchahire, of which parish his father was min- 
ister. Hs received the rudiments of his education at the 
village si^ooLof his native parish, after which he was re- 
moved to Perth gramniax-school, where he made remarkable 
progress in claasical literature. Towards the end of 1738 
he entered the 'university of St Andrews, where he took the 
degree of M. A on 4th May 1742. ^ In November of the 
same year he entered the divinity hall, and in 1745, 
although he had studied divinity only one half of the 
usual -period, he was allowed by the General Assembly to be 
ordained by the presbytery of Dunkeld, on the represent 
tafcion that he had been selected as the fittest person, from 
hi« knowledge of the Gaelic language, to fill tho ofiice 
of chaplain to tho 42d regiment, under the command of 
Lord John Murray. "When this regiment was at tho battle 
of Fontenoy, Ferguson went into action at the head of 
the attacking column with a drawn broadsword m his hand, 
and could wiidi difficulty be persuaded to retire to tlio 
rear. He continued attached to the rogimout till 1754, 
after which he resolved to devote himself to literary pursuits. 
About the beginuing of 1757, on the resignation of David 
Hume, he was elected libmnau and clerk to tho Faculty 
of Advocates, but those offices ho reluuiuishod in about a 
year on bocommg tutor to Lord Buto. In 1707 lie 
rendered himself coaspicuous by the interest ho toi»k in tho 
success of the tragedy of Douglas^ written by his friend 
Home, and by a pamphlet, TJi& Jiforalifp of ^(age Ploys 
I seriously considtrsd, which he published in its defence. 

In 1709 Ferguson succeodod Dr J ohn Btowart -os prufos- 
I sor of natural philosophy iii tho university of Edinburgh. 
In 1764 he was tmusferreci to the chair of moral philosophy, 
and within little more than a year after ho published his 
JEssay on the Uistory of Civil xSodety, which was received 
with much approbation, and was translated into several 
European languages. Soon afterwards he begun to col- 
lect materials for a history of tho Roman commonwealth. 
Whilst thus engaged, ho was solicited by tho guardians 
of Charles, earl of 'Ohosterfiold, to suporiatoncl that young 
nobleman’s education, which liad beau much neglected. 
Ha joined his youug charge at Geneva in May 1774, and ro- 
mamod with hiin for about a year, In his absenoo ho had 
very nearly been, deprived of his office in tho university, tlie 
towu-oouuoil having, as patrons, proposed to declare tho 
chair vacant. In 1776 Fergusou published a pomphlet on 
tho Americau revolution in opposition to Dr Price’s ** Ob- 
servations on tlie nature of civil liberty/’ in which ho 
sympathised with tho views of the British legislature. 
"When the Government resolved to send out oomaaisslonerfi 
to quiet the disorders in the oolonies, he was appointed 
seeretory. They failed to acoomnlish the ohieefc of their 
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mlasion, but tbe Government obtained tbrongb them fuller 
information regarding the state and temper of the Amen- 
oans than they had previously possessed. 

In 1780 Ferguson had a paralytic attack, which was one 
of the most remarkable on record, for, by an abstemions diet, 
he continued to enjoy almost uninterrupted good health for 
more than thirty years, while his mental powers were not 
impaired In 1783 his great work, the History of the 
Progress and Termination of the Homan RepuUu, appeared 
in 3 vols. 4tOj it was very popular, and went through 
several editions. In it Ferguson gives, in a connected and ' 
elegant form, a narration of the great facts of Koman his- 
tory for a period of five hundred years. He was led to un- 
dertake this work from a conviction that the history of that 
remarkable people during the period of their greatness was 
a practical illustration of those ethical and political doo- 
trmes wluch were the object of his peculiar study. 

Ho longer able to undergo the fatigue of public teaching, 
Ferguson m 1785 resigned his chair m the university, in 
which he was succeeded by DugaJd Stewart, then professor 
of mathematics. He now proceeded to revise his academic 
lectures, and in 1792 they were published under the title 
'Of Prhvnples of Moral and Political Science. 

In bis ethical system Fer^on treats man tbrougbout as a 
social being, and iLlnatrates Bos doetrmea by politieal examples. 
As a believer m the progreBsion of tbs human race, he placed the 
principle of moral approbation in the attamment of perfection 
His speculations have been carefully criticized by Cousin, who thus 
expresses lumself with reference to this theory , — “ We find in his 
method the wisdom and cffcnmspeciion of the Scottish school, with 
something more masoulme and decisive mthe results. Ihe prin- 
ciple of perfecbum is a new one, at once more rational and compre- j 
hensive than benevolence and sympathy, which in our view places ' 
Ferguson as a morahst above all his predecessors ” 3y this wm- 
ciple Farguson endeavours to reconcile all morcd systems With 
Hobbes and Hume he admits the power of self-mterest or utility, 
and mokes it euter into morals as the law of self-preservation. Hut- 
cheson’s theory of universal benevolence and Smith’s idea of sym- 
pathy he combines under the law of society But, as these laws are 
the menus vather than the end of human destiny, they are subordi- 
nate to a supreme end, and this supreme end is perfection. In the 
political part of his system Ferguson follows Montesquieu, and pleads 
"the cause of well-related liberty and fiee government 

When in his seventieth, year, Ferguson, intending to 
prepare a new edition of his Koman history, resolved to visit 
Italy. He visited some of the principal cities of Europe, 
and passed part of the winter of 1793 at Kome. He was 
generally well received, and was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, of the Etruscan Society of 
Antiquaries at Oortona, and of the Arcadia at Rome. 
From 1796 he resided successively at the old castle of 
Heidpath near Peebles, at Hallyards on Manor water, 
and at St Andrews, where he died February 22, 1816, 

Besides tbo woiks above mentioned, Ferguson is the author of 
Analysis cf Tnovmmtics and, Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1766 ; 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy, 1769, 1773, 1766, ti-auSated and 
used as a text-book in several loreign universities ; and a few minor 
pubhcations. See a biographical sketch by J. Small, in Tram, qf 
the. Boyal Society of ISdinburgh, vol. xxiu. 

FEBGDSOH, James (1710-1776), an nminfint 
mechankt and astronomer, was bom near Keith in Banff- 
shire in 1710, of parents in very humble circumstanoM, 
He first learned to read by overlu^ring his father teach his 
elder brother, and with the help of an old woman was 
“ able,’’ he says in his autobiography, “to read tolerably .well 
before his father thoi^t of teaching him.” After receiving 
further iDstractidna in teading from his father, who also 
taught idm to wixte, be was sent for three months to the 
grammar-school at Keith. His taste for mftnbB.niftH was 
about this time accidentally awakened on seeing hk Anther 
makitig use of a lever to raise a part of the roof of his 
house — an exhibition of seeming whidi «t first 

“excited his terror as well as .wonder.” On disrawerii^ 
how the seeming wonder was effected, he began exnariments 
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With the view of improving on the simple lever bia father 
had made use of ; and although he soon learned that all bis 
inventions had been anticipated, he was so well pleased to 
find his principles confirmed that his passion for the study 
of mechanics was increased rather than diminished. As 
soon as his age permitted he was sent to a neighbouring 
farm to keep sheep, where in the day time he amused him- 
self by making models of mills and other machines, and at 
ni gh t in studying the stars. Afterwards, as a servant with 
a miller, and then with a doctor, he met with hardships 
which rendered his constitution feeble through life. Being 
compelled by his weak health to return home, he there 
amused himself with making a wooden clock. When shghtly 
recovered he showed this and some other inventions to a 
neighbouring gentleman, who engaged him to clean his 
clocks, and also desired him to make his house his home. 
He there, at the suggestion of a lady visitor, commenced to 
draw patterns for needle work, and his success in this art 
led him to think of becoming a painter. Through the 
assistance of the same lady he was at length sent to Edin- 
burgh, where, having obtained some instruction in drawing, 
he began to take portraits in miniature, by which means, 
while engaged m his scientific studies, he supported himself 
and his family for many years. On account of the success 
of his Astronomical Potvla, he determined, in 1743, to leave 
Edmburgh for London, where he published some curious 
astronomical tables and calculations, and afterwards gave 
public lectnres on experimental philosophy. These he re- 
peated inmost of the principal towns m England, His 
deep interest in his subject, his dear explanations, his 
ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
japparafcns rendered him one of the most successful of 
popular lecturers on scientific subjects. It is, however, as 
the inventor and improver of astronomical and other 
scientific apparatus, and as a striking instance of self-edu- 
cotion, ^at he claims a place among the most remarkable 
man of science of his country. His manners were unaffected 
and eoarteouB, and his life simple, studious, and irreproach- 
able. In 1763 he was elected a fellow of the Royd Society, 
and in 1770 a member of the American PMlosophicol 
Socieiy. During the latter years of his life he was in 
receipt of a pension of .£50 from the pnvy purse. He died 
m London 17thhrovBmber 1776. 

Ferguflon’s prmcipal publications are Astronomiml Tables, 1763 ; 
Lectniros on Select Swjats (1st ecL 1761, edited by Sir David Brewster 
in 1806) , Astrcmmiy explained upon Sir Isaac ITiewton’s Pnneiplea 
(1760, edited by Sir David. Brewster in 1811) , and Select Mechanical 
Exercises, with a Short Account of the Life of the Author, tcrUten 
by himself (1778). This autobiography la included in an Extended 
Z\fe by E, Henderaon, LL D (Ist ed. 1867, 2d 1870), wbieh also 
contains a full description of Ferguson’s principal inventions, 
accompanied with iUustratious. See also The Story of the Peasant- 
Boy Philosopher, by Henry Mayhew (1867) 

FERGX7SSOH, Robbbt (1760-1774), one of the minor 
poeis of Scotland, owes his chief fame to the fact that he 
was, in a very special sense, the precursor of Burns. He 
was the youngest of three sons of William Fergusson, a man 
of superior intelligence, who removed from Aberdeen to 
Edinburgh in 1746, and there ultimately found employ- 
ment with -fee Bntish Linen Company as accountant. 
Roberi: was bom 17th October 1750, and grew up a delic^e 
youth, with a nervous susceptibility which increased with 
years, and unfitted him for the prosaic duties of daily life. 
His health did not admit of his being sent -to school 
till his sixth year ; but both there and at the university 
of St Andrews he manifested great quickness, though 
accompanied 1^ an impulsive fickleness net unitoquently 
oharaoteristic of the poetiesll tenipetsata^ Among h& 
fellow sfcadeaits he was distinguis&ed for his vivatity and 
hamour. His cemversation was singularly fascinating, 
hk powers of mimicify were gretefc, and he sang Sootri^ 
sonfis wrih, fine eflfeet, in one of his frolics he undertook 
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fur a Wager to play tlie part of a ballad singer ; and, in 
saitable disguise, furnisbed with a large bundle of ballads, 
he disposed of the whole, while he attracted the crowd by 
his spirited rendering of popular songs. Hence, both at 
college and in subsequent years, his company was sought 
after ; and in an age when the convivial habits of society 
were under little restraint, he was exposed to temptations 
in all respects prejudicial to him. His father died while 
he was still at college ; but a bursary which he held 
enabled him to eomplete his four years of study. The loss 
of his father was nevertheless an irreparable one at the 
most critical stage of life. His studies appear to have 
been subsequently pursued in a desultory fashion. He 
abandoned all thought of the clerical profession, for which 
he had been preparing, and returned to his widowed 
mother without any definite plan or prospect for hfa 
"While still at college he lad made more than one attempt 
at dramatic composition, and wrote two acts of a tragedy, 
of which the hero of Scottish romance, Sir William Wallace, 
was the central figure. But in the desultory efforts of his 
erratic muse there is no indication of dramatic power. The 
sprightly gaiety which made him so covetable a companion 
inspired his best poems, which are more noticeable for their 
graphic humour than for tenderness or depth of feeling. 

After a brief sojourn with a maternal uncle at Aberdeen, 
Tergusson returned to Edinburgh, and ere long obtained 
employment as copying clerk in a lawyer’s office. In this 
humhla occupation he passed the rameiinder of his brief life, 
rsheviug the irksome drudgery by poetical composition, and 
by evenings passed m the convivial gatherings which then 
formed a pacuhar feature of the social life of Edinburgh. 
He was a member of one of its most noted clubs, celebrated 
by him in his poem of A^dd JteeUe, “ The Knights of 
the Cape,” as they dubbed themselves, were wont to 
assemble at a tavern lu Craig’s Close, in the vioiuity of the 
Cross; each member bad a name and character assigned 
to him, which he was required to maintain at all gathenngs 
of the order. David Herd, the editor of what Scott styl^ 
the first classic edition of Scottish song, was sovereign of 
the Cape when Fergusson was dubbed a knight of the 
order, with the title of Sir Prec&nior in allusion to his fine 
voice. Alexander Eundman, the historical painter, his 
upil Jacob More, and Sir Heuiy^ Baobum were all mem- 
era The old minute books of the club abound with 
pencilled sketches by them, one of the most interesting of 
which, ascribed to Bunciman’s pencil, is a sketch of Eergus- 
BOU in his character of Sir Precmt(n\ 

In the case of Eergusson, os in that of Burns, critical 
censors have been too apt to ascribe to them excesses of a 
wholly exceptional nature ; whereas they only confonned 
to the habits of society at a time when clergymen, judges, 
and men of all ranks habitually frequented tiie tavern, and 
sought intellectual as well as social pleasures in convivial 
cluba. In such ossemblies Ferguason appears to have been 
tlie life of the company. In a letter addressed to Buims, 
Mr Peter Stuart, then editor of the Morning Post, refers to 
Fergusson as his ‘‘inestimable friend,” and bears testimony 
to fascinating social attractions of his society. " There 
was,” he says, “ such a richness of conversation, such a 
plenitude of fancy. . . . Bfis manner was so felicitous, that 
lie enraptured every person around him, and infused into 
the hearts of the young and old the spirit and animation 
which operated on his own mind.” Bi person, he is described 
as of a slender, handsome figure, his forehead high, his 
couateuance open and pleasing, though soinewhat effeminate, 
and ci^acterized by extreme pallor, hut kindled into life by 
the animation of his large black eyes, whenever he became 
interested in the conversation. His light brown hair was 
worn unpo wdered, with long waving curls on each aide of the 
head, and tied into a queue behind with a black silk riband. 


From time to time Fergusson contributed to Euddiman’s 
Weelly Magadne grave and humorous pieces, both in English 
aud m the Scottish dialect, hut in 177.3, when he was 
in hiB twenty-fourth year, his poems were collected aud 
published m a voluma The event is not without its signifi- 
cance in Enghah literature. Bobert Bums was then m his 
fifteenth year. The volume ere long came under his notice, 
and the generous poet made no stinted acknowledgment of 
all that he owed to his predecessor. But ere such appre- 
ciative recognition could be rendered, its unhappy author 
had died in a maniac’s cell. A fall, by which his head was 
severely injured, greatly aggravated symptoms of mental 
aberration, from which he had seemed to be recovering; 
and after about two months’ confinement in the old Danen 
House, — then the only pubhc asylum in Edinburgh, — the 
poet died on the 16th October 1774, within one day of 
completing hia twenty-fourth year. 

The influence of Fergusson’s writings on the Ayishire 
poet is undoubted. He is thus apostiophxzed by Burus . — 
“ Oh, thou my elder hrother in misfortune, 

By far my eldei brother in the muses, 

With tears I pity thy unhapiiy fate T' 

Hia Leith. Races unquestionably supplied the model for the 
Holy Fair Not only is the stanza the same, but the Mirth 
who plays the part of conductor to Fergusson, and the Fun 
who renders a like service to Burus, are manifestly conceived 
on the same model, and even in part in the same terms. The 
mutual complaint of Plavnatanes and Caxtsey probably 
suggested The BHgs of Ay^' ; On seeing a BuUei'jiy in the 
Street has reflections in it which strikingly correspond with 
To a Marne, one of the most exquisite of allBurtis’s minor 
poems ; nor will a comparison of The Farmer's Ingle of 
the elder poet with The Cottar^ s Saturday Might admit of 
doubt as to the influence of the city-bred poet’s muse on 
that exquisite picturing of homely peasant life, But the 
A3ash3re poet was himself the first to render a gouerous 
tribute to the merits of Fergusson. On his visit to Edin- 
burgh in 1787 he sought out, not without difficulty, the iiamo- 
lesB grave mouud of the poet, and forthwith petitiouod tho 
authorities of the Canongate burying ground for pormission 
to erect the memorial stone which still enables the visitor 
to identify the poet’s grave. Tho mscription on the stone 
is as follows : — 

“ Heiv lies Robert r«'igiiason, Poet. 

Bom Septemlmr 6tli 1751— Died X6th October 1771 
Ho Bculptnvod marljlo lioro, nor pmnprma lay, 

‘ No stoned urn, nor amiiiatcd bust 
Tins simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way 
To poui’ her sorrows o’er her poet's dust,” 

On the reverse of the stone is this record of its origin r — 
“By special grant of the managers to Bobert Bums, who 
erected this stone, this burial-place is to reinaiu for ever 
sacred to the momoiy of Eobort Fergusson.” Tho simple 
stone has since been rescued from decay, and iusortud in a 
monumental structure of a more ornate character. The 
date assigned as that of hia birth diff’oi’s, as will bo aeon, 
from the one given above, which rests on the authority of 
his younger sister, Margaret, the wdfe of Mr Alexander 
Duval, purser in the royal navy. According to Ivor state- 
ment, the birdiday of tlie poet’s elder sistor Barbara had 
been assigned by mistake to him. 

The first edition of Fergusson's poems was puhliHlied by lUuldiuum, 
at Ediaburg'h, in 1773, and a supplement, contaiuiuK lulditlomil 
poems, in 1779. A second edition appiuired in 1786, and anotlicr 
111 1807, with ahiographiral akotch by Alexander roterkin, A life 
of Fergusson ia included in Dr David Irving’s Livee of ty, ScoUhth 
Poets , and the chief iioiuts in various bicgnipliical skotclu's are 
embodied m Dr Robert Chambers's article in liis lives (f Illustrious 
and JJisHnguished Beotsmsn, (D, W.) 

FEBatJSSON, Sir Wiluaw: (1808-1877), Baronet, 
an eminent surgeon, the sou of James Fergusson of 
Lochmabon, Dumfriesshire, was born at Prestonpans, East 
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Lothian, 20tli Marcli 1808. After receiving Ins early edu- 
cation at Loclimaben and the High. School of Edinburgh, 
he entered the university of Edinburgh with the view of 
studying law, but soon afterwards abandoned his inten- 
tion, and became a pupil of Robert Knox the celebrated 
anatomist At the age of twenty he became a hcentiate of 
the College of Surgeons, and he was elected a fellow m the 
following year. The ingenious fittings of a dissecting case 
which he had constructed by his own mechanical skill 
having attracted the attention of Knox, the latter engaged 
him as his demonstrator. Wlule occupied in teaching 
anatomy he devoted his chief attention, under the direc- 
tion of Knox, to the improvement of his surgical skill. In 
1831 he became an extramural lecturer on surgery, and 
in 1836 he succeeded Liston as surgeon to the Royal 
Infirmary In 1840 he was appointed professor of surgery 
in King’s College, London, and surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital. At first he acquired a practice m London only 
slowly, but after the deaths of the two Coopers and of 
Liston he soon held an unrivalled position in his own de- 
partment. In 1849 he was appointed surgeon-m-ordinary 
to the Prince Consort, in 1856 surgeon-extraordinary to the 
Queen, and in 1866 sergeant-surgeon to the Queen. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh and London, 
and of various medical societies. In 1866 he was created 
a baronet. He died at his Scottish residence in Peebles- 
shire, February 10, 1877. As a surgeon Fergusson’s 
greatest merit is that of having introduced the practice of 
“ conservative surgery,” in many cases of diseased joints 
which before his time were treated by amputation. He 
made his diagnosis with almost intuitive certainty, and as 
an operator he was characterised hy self-possession m the 
most critical circumstances, minute attention to details, and 
great refinement of touch, and rehed more on hia mechanical 
dexterity than on complicated instruments. Sir Wilham 
Fergusson is the author of Tlit Fiogiess of Anatomy and 
Surgery %n the Nineteenth Century (1867), and of a work 
on Practiced Surgery (1st ed. 1842) winch has a high repu- 
tation as a text-book. 

FERID-EDDIN-ATHAR (1119-1229), or Faeid 
Uddin Attae, a Persian poet and mystic, was born at 
Kedken, near Nishapur, 513 ah, (1119 A.D ), and was 
put to death 627 ah. (1229 ad.), thus having reached 
the age of 110 years His real name was Muhammed 
ben Ibrahim, and Fend Eddin was simply an honourable 
title equivalent to Pearl of Rehgion, He followed for a 
time his father’s profession of druggist or perfumer, and 
hence the name of Athar or Attar, which he afterwards 
employed as his poetical designation. According to the 
account of Doulat Shah, his interest in the great mystery 
of the higher life of man was awakened in the following 
way. One day a wandering fakir gazed sadly into his 
shop, and, when ordered to be gone, replied ; “ It is nothing 
for me to go 3 but I grieve for thee, 0 druggist, for how 
wilt thou be able to think of death, and leave all these 
goods of thine behind theel” The word was in season; 
and Muhammed ben Ibrahim the druggist soon gave 
up his shop and began to study the mystic theosophy 
of the Sufis under Sheikh Rekenuddm. So thoroughly 
did he enter into the spirit of that religion that he was 
before long recognized as one of its principal represen- 
tatives. He visited Mecca, and on his return was invested 
with the Sufi mantle by Sheikh Majduddin of Baghdad 
The greater portion of hia life was spent in the town of 
Shidyakh, hut he is hot unfrequently named Hishapuri, 
after the city of his boyhood and youth. The story 
of his death is a strange one. Captured by a soldier of 
Jenghiz Khan, he was about to be sold for a thousand 
dirhems, when he advised his captor to keep him, as doubt- 
less a larger offer would yet be made; but when the 
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second bidder said he would give a hag of horse fodder for 
the old man, he asserted that he was worth no more, and 
had better be sold. The soldier, irritated at the loss of 
the first offer, immediately slew him. A noble tomb was 
erected over his grave at Shadyakh, and the spot acqmred 
a reputation for sanctity Fend Eddin was a voluminous 
wnter, and has left no fewer than 120,000 couplets of 
poetry, though in his later years he carried hia asceticism so 
far as to deny himself the pleasures of poetical composition. 
His most famous work is the Ma'ntic Uttair^ or language of 
birds, an allegoncal poem containing a complete survey of 
the hfe and doctnne of the Sufis. It is extremely popular 
among Mahometans both of the Sunmte and Shiite sects, 
and the manuscript copies are consequently very numerous. 
The birds, according to the poet, were tired of a republican 
constitution, and longed for a king. As the lapwing, 
having guided Solomon through the desert, best knew what 
a king should he, he was asked whom they should choose. 
The Simorg in the Caucasus, was his reply. But the way 
to the Caucasus was long and dangerous, and most of the 
birds excused themselves from the enterprise A few, 
however, set out , but hy the time they reached the great 
king’s court, their number was reduced to thirty. The 
thirty birds {d morg) wmg-weary and hunger-stricken, at 
length gained access to their chosen monarch the Simorg ; 
hut only to find that they strangely lost their identity in 
his presence — that they are he, and he is they. In such 
strange fashion does the poet image forth the search of 
the human soul after absorption into the divine. 

The text of the Mantie UUair was pubhshed hy Garcin de Tassy 
in 1867; a siunmary of its contents hy the same Onentahst yipeared 
in the.Rei«48 Contemporavru, t xxiv., and was repnnted as Mapoisie 
phdoaaphviue et religmiae chez Ics Fersam, 1856, and this was suc- 
ceeded by a complete translation m 1860. Among Pend-Eddm’a 
other works may he mentioned his Pciid Kamm, or Book of 
Reflection, of which a translation hy Silvestre de Socy appeared in 
Zes mines de V Orient, vol u ; Bulhil Nmneh, or Book of the 
Nightingale, WasaUt Nwnieh, or Book of Conjunctions, Khusm %a 
Chil, the King and the Rose, and Teekiret al Auha See Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bwgi'aphual Notices of Persian Poets, 1846, Yon Hammer 
Purgstall, Qeschiehte dvr scMnen PcdehUnste Persians, p 140, The 
Oriental Collections, voL li , 1798, Palmer, Mistoi'y ofBitfiism 

FERISHTA, Mohammed Kasim, a celebrated Persian 
historian, was bom about 1570, at Astrahad, on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. While he was still a child his father 
was summoned away from his native country into Hindustan, 
where he held high office in the Deccan ; and by his in- 
fluence the young Ferishta received court promotion. In 
1689 Ferishta removed to Bejapore, where he spent the 
remainder of his life under the immediate protection of the 
Shah Ibrahim Add II,, who engaged him to write a history 
of India. At the court of this monarch he died about 
1611. In the introduction to his work a risu-mi is given 
of the history of Hindustan pnor to the times of the 
Mahometan conquest, and also of the victorious progress- 
of the Arabs through the East. The first ten books are 
each occupied with a history of the kings of one of the 
provinces ; the eleventh book gives an account of the 
MusBulmans of Malabar; the twelfth a history of the 
Mussulman samts of India , and the conclusion treats of 
the geography and chmate of India. Ferishta is reputed 
one of the most trustworthy of the Oriental histonans, and 
his work still maintains a high place as an authority. 
Several portions of it have been translated into English; 
but the best as well as the most complete translation is 
that published by General Briggs under the title of 
Nistory of the Pise of the Mahometan Power %n India 
(London, 1829, 4 vols. 8vo). Several additions have been 
made by Briggs to the original work of Ferishta, but he has 
omitted the whole of the twelfth book, and various other 
passages which had been omitted in the copy from which 
he translated. 
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rEBMAKAGH, aa inlaad county in the province of 
Ulster, Ireland, extending from 64“ 7' to 64* 40 K. lat, 
and from 7“ 1' to 8“ 6' W. long, is boonded on the ISLW. 
by Donegal, on the 1I.E. by Tjrone, on the E. by hTona- 
prlinrij and on the S.W, by Cavan and Lieitrim, Jta greatest 
length ISr.W. and S.E. is 45 miles j its greatest breadth 
17.1 and S.W. is 29 miles. The area extends to 457,3-69 
statute acres, or 714^ scjuare miles, of which 106,630 
acres are nuder tillage, 243,251 in pasture, 6909 m j 
plantations, 65,248 in waste, bog, mountain, &e,, and ; 
46,431 under water. The county is divided into eight 
baronies * viz , Clanawley, Clankelly, Ooole, Knockninny, 
Lnrg, Magheraboy, Magherastephana, and Tirkennedy; and 
these are subdivided into 23 parishes, and 2183 townlanda 
The chief town in Fermaaagh is Enniskillen, popular 
tion (1871) 5836, The only other towns of any importance | 
are—Lisnaskea (867), Irvinestown, formerly lowtheratown j 
(787), Maguire’s Bridge (685), Tempo (460), Mewtown-; 
butler (418), Brookborough (390), Eosslea (371), Ederney j 
(332), Beheefc (327), Derrygonnelly (302), Kesh (296), in , 
all of which fairs are held and post-offices established. The 
Irish North-Western division of the Great Northern Kailway , 
passes through the most populous portion of the county, ^ 
one branch connecting Enniskillen with Clones, another i 
•connecting Enniskillen with Londonderry, via Omagh, and ; 
a third connecting Enniatiillen with Bundoran. ^ | 

Physical Fecvtmres . — Fermanagh is situated mostly in 
the basiu of the Erne, which divides izhe eouuty into two 
nearly equal sootioas. It presents a hiUy, and in many j 
parts a Bomewhat; sterile appearance, though in the main, . 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Lough Erne,^ it is i 
picturesque and attractive. The climate though moist is | 
healthy, and the people generally are tall and robust. The 
chief mountains ate Cuilcagh (partly in Leitrim and Cavan) 
2168 feet high, Belmore 131 2 feet, Glenkeel 1228, North 1 
Shean 1136, Tappahaa 1110, Oammore 1034/ Tossett or j 
Toppid andTuiaw monntaina command extensive prospects, \ 
and form striking features in the scenery of the county. 
But tlie most distinguishing feature of Fermanagh consists , 
in the great extent of its surface being occupied by the 
Upper and Lower Loughs Emo, which stretch for 46 miles i 
from S E. to N.W. Thee© lakes are formed by the expan- ; 
Sion of the river Eme, which enters the county from, 
Cavnn at Wattle Bridge, and spreads out its waters in the i 
Upper Lough, broken by innumerable islets. Contracting j 
itself again, the river flows in a meandering course to the 
town of Euniskilleu, whare it expands itself once more in | 
the lower Lou^ which extends in a N.W. direction for j 
about 20 miles, till the river again issues from it a mile 1 
above Belleek. Of the two loughs the lower and larger { 
one is most famed for its picturesque eceuery. Both; 
are dotted with many islands, tiie number of -which has ; 
been stated as high as 199. The largest islands are Boa 
(or " Qm ”), EnnismaosaiiLt, Devams'h, Eagle, Inuisnaidll 
Gully, Cor, feemey, Hemug, InniBniore, and Bellisle. It 
is navigable iiiroughonli, during the winter season, a small | 
ateamer plying between Ezmiskillea azud Belleek. The , 
nlhei lakes next in size are Loughs Melvin and Macnean 
j>n the border of Leitrun, and drainiag mto the Browes 
river. The ohief river is Ihe Eme, which, rising in Cavan, 
passes through Beitnrbet, Lough Eme, and Belleek on 
Its way (to the Atlantic, into which it descends at Belly- 
shamiou. At Belleek it forms a oonsideopable waterfall, 
w^l known to sportsmen for its good salmon-flishmg. There 
are several naiaeral springs in the county, sonue of them 
chalybeate, others aulphuTeous. At Belooo, noaj: EnniS" 
kdileii, there is a famous well called Doragh Phadric, held 
in uepnitte iby the peasantry for its cure of paralytic and 
o-iiLer diiseaiseBi «.nd foair miles N.W. of the same town, at 
& place called “ the Baughfcon,” are natural caves of oon- 


Biderable size. The geological formation of the county 
may be described as consisting mainly of secondary lime- 
stone and yellow sandstone. In the former organic remama 
are plentiful, some fine specimens of encrinitea being easily 
obtainable. A brown marble excavated at Florence Court 
is beautifully veined, and susceptible of a splendid polish. 
Grey marble has been found in the parish of Killasher. 
Iron and coal have also been traced in various places, but 
only in small quantities. The best iron ore mine is at 
Belleek. 

Indnsines—Ac/rmilture, drc.— With the exception of the 
pottery works at Belleek, Fermanagh cannot boast of any 
distinguishing manufactures, It la chiefly an agricultural 
county. Of the arable land about the one-half is devoted 
to pasturage. Oats and potatoes are the crops most 
extensively cultivated. The next in order are flax,_ turnips, 
whea^ barley, rye, beaus, and pease The following table 
shows the number of acres under the different crops during 
the years 1874 and 1877 . — 



The live stock (horses, cows, sheep, (ko.) in the county 
was valued in the census of 1871 at .£839,899, but this 
mtimate was on the basis of the values fixed by the census 
commissioners of 1641, and is therefore much below tho 
actual present worth, which is probably £1,500, 000. From 
statistics prepared specially for Thom’s Almamc for 1877, 
it is esiimated at cSl, 864,879. The number of live stock 
in Fermanagh given in the registrar-general's annual re- 
turns during the years 1874 and 1877 is as follows : — 



The county in 1873 was divided among 7'07 proprietors, 
of whom 130 owned less than one aero ouiili, or 19 pur 
cent, — the proportion for all Ulster being 48 per cent. 
The uTOitige extent of each property was 680 aora^, that of 
Ulster being 239 acres. Tlio total annual rental of tho 
landumounted to ^6234,634, or Us. 6Jd, per acre — that of 
Ulster 16 b. 8|d. More than half tho wliolo county wwa in 
possession of ten proprietors, namely, — Marquis of Ely, Ely 
Lodge, 84,879 acres ; Earl of Eme, Cnmi Oustlo, 31,389; 
Earl of Enniskillen, Florence Court, 20,635; Sir V. IL 
Brooke, Bart, Golebroofc Park, 27,994; Moiwyn ArchdaU, 
OobUq Arehdall, 27,410; John Madden, Roseloa Manor, 
14,074; J. G. Irvino, Killadoaa, 11,388; J. Q. Porter’s 
representatives, 11,016; Chumh Temporalities Commis- 
siouers, 10,367; and Hugh do Fellonberg Monfcgoinory, 
7996. 

EiMccOkn, <d'c . — According to tho consus oi 1871, fclie 
number of persons in tho county cvw five years of age who 
could read and write was 41,226; 18,349 could read 
but could not write, -and 23,768 could neithou read nor 
write. There wore 10 persoiiB who spoke Irish only, and 
349 who spoke both Irish and English. iRbero were two 
superior schools, having a total of 94 pupils in attendance, 
all Protestants, On the 3 1st December 1876 there wore 
on tho rolls of tho national schools 16,640 pupil^ of whom 
9720 wore Homan Oatholicfi, 6321 Protwtant Epiacoimliam, 
278 Presbyterians, and 331 of other jiGMuasions, At tho 
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same date at the Enniskillen model school there were 339 1 
pupils on the rolls, of whom 229 were Protestant Epiaco- 
palians, 33 Presbyterians, 18 Boman Oatholics, and 59 of 
other persuasions. In Eermanagh there are neither reforma- 
tory nor industrial schools. 

Admuiistration^ d'c. — Fermanagh returns three members 
to parliament — two for the county, and one for the borough 
of Enniskillen. The assizes are held at Enniskillen, 
quarter sessions at Enniskillen and Newtownbutler, and 
petty sessions at eleven places throughout the county. Fer- 
managh is within the Belfast idhtary distnct. The barrack 
stations are at Enniskillen and Belleek. Ecclesiastically it 
belongs for the most pait to the diocese of Clogher. The 
county jail and the county infirmary are at Enniskillen j 
but the distiict lunatic asylum is at Omagh (m Tyrone), 
serving for the two counties, Fermanagh and Tpone. The 
poor law union workhouses for the county are at Enniskillen, 
Irvinestown, and Lisuaskea, 

JPqpuIaiion — The population of Fermana^ steadily in- 
creased up till the year 1841. The famine and subse- 
quent emigration intervening between that year and the 
next parliamentary census (1851), the population showed a 
decrease at the latter date of about 25 per cent, and since 
1861 the decrease has continued. The exact decrease during 
the 30 years 1841 to 1871 is 40‘69 per cent. In 1841 the 
population was 156,481 ; in 1851,“ 116,047 j on 1861, 
1M,768, in 1871, 92,794; and on the Slat December 
1876 it was estimated at 91,188. From the 1st May 1851 
to Slat Deoember 1676, the total number of emigrants, 
from Fermanagh was 84,776, or an average of 1337 per 
jannniD, In 1871 55 per cent, of the population were re- 
turned as Catholics. 

Hist<y>'y and Antiq^lities. — According to Ptolemy, the 
aborigenes of this county were the Erdini. By the ancient 
Irish it was called Feor-niarflirEmmg\ or the “ country of 
the lakes” (lit “ the mountain-valley marsh distnct ”); and 
also Maghruire, or “ the country of the waters.” It was 
divided into two large portions — ^tlie one called TargoU, the 
other BosgolL The latter was occupied by the Guarii, the ' 
ancestors of the MaeGuires or Maguires, a name stiU very 
common in the district. This tnbe or family was so infia- 
ential that for oenburies the county was called after them 
Maguire’s Cotmtiy, and one of the towns still exiatang bears 
their name, Maguire’s Bridge. Fermanagh was one of 
the six counties which reverted to the crown at the time of 
the flight of the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnellj.and which 
were mcluded in the well known scheme of colonization of 
James I., the Plantation of Ulster. Among the pxmcipal 
Scotch and English settlers at the period of the Plantation 
were Sir Stephen Butler, Sir Wm. Cole, Jolin Archdoll, 
and Sir Gerard Lowther, from whom some of the towns and 
villages in the county derived their names, and whose 
descendants form the leading gentry to the present day, 
Diirang the revolution of 1668 Fermanagh rendered signal 
service to the cause of William HI, by the gallahb stand 
which its yeomen made against the Irish .army, and their 
descendants possess so much of the auHtary spirit of 
their forefathers as to make the title “ Fermanagh men ” 
still synonymous with bravery and loyailty to the caastEtu- 
tion. In the year 1689 battles ware fought between 
William m.’s nnny and the Insh under Macarthy (for 
James II ) at Lisntskea (26th July) and NewtowiBibutler 
(30th J uly). The chaef pJaee of interest to the fantiquary 
is Dovenish Isle in Lough Erne, about 2| miles JST.W. from 
EumskiUen. It coniainsf&btMjt .80 .aonee of very feufole pas 
tura lanc^ and has long heen celebrated for ats Komaflitio 
situation and ecd^iastical rwm. Nesr (the remajaas of the 
abbey of Bt Mary, founded in the (6tih xsenimry by St 
liaserian (called also Molaiase (»: Mcd£U9h>),i0 one of the best 
specimens of Ikeland’s round towers. It is 82 feet high and I 
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49 in circumference, with an ingeniously constructed conical 
roof. About half a centuiy ago it was carefully repaired, 
and is nowin excellent preservation. Pursuant to “The 
Irish Church Act, 1869,” both the round towesr and the 
abbey have been vested in the secretary of the commissionars 
of pubhc works m Ireland to be preserved as national 
monuments. In various places throughout the county may 
be seen the ruins of several ancient castles, Danish raths, 
and tumuh, in which last have been found at times urns 
and stone cofl&ns. At Wattlebndge, near IITewtownbutler, 
are the remains of a Dmidical temple. (w. e, c.) 

FEBMAT, PiEmiE db (1601-1666), a famous mathe- 
matician, was born at Beaumont-de-Lomagne near Mont- 
auban. While still young he, along with Pascal, made some 
discoveries in regard to the properties of numbers, on which 
he afterwards bmlfc his method of calculating probabilities. 
He discovered a simpler method of qnadratmg parabolas 
than that of Archimedes, and a method of finding the great- 
^t and smallest ordmates of crooked lines analogous to 
that of the then unknown differential calculus. His 
method of maxiina and minima brought him into conflict 
with Descartes, but the dispute was due chiefly to a want 
of exphcitness in the statement of Fermat. Fermat was 
for some time councillor for the parliament of Toulouse, 
and in the discharge of the duties of that office he 
was distangnished both for legal knowledge and for strict 
integniy of oondnct. Thoi^ the sciences were the 
principffi objects of his private studies, he was also an 
accomplished general scholar and an excellent linguist. 
He died at Toulonsain 1665. He left a son, Samuel de 
Fecmat, who was a man of some learning, and published 
translations of several Greek authors. 

The Ojfera Mailmiatioa of Fermat were puhliehed at Toulouse, in 
2 vols folio, 1670 and 1679 1 they have now "become very scaroe. 
The first containa the “Anthmeuo of Diophantua,” with notes 
and additions. The second includes a “ Method for the Quadrature 
of Parabolas,” and a treatise “ onMaxima andhlimma, on Tangents, 
and on Centres of Gravity,” oontaining the same solutions of a 
variety of problems ns were afterwards incorporated into the more ex- 
tensive method of fluxions by fTewton and Leibnitz. In the same 
volume aie ticatifles on “ Geometno Loci, or Spherical Tangenoies,” 
and on the “ Bectification of Curves,” besides a restoration of 
“Apollonius’s Plane Loci, "together with the author’s oorrespondence 
adjuressed to Desoaxte^ Pascal, Eoberval, Huygens, and others. 

FEBMEITTATION, a dhanucal term, wMch, in accord- 
ance with its derivation from fesmere (to boil), waa originally 
applied indiacriimnately to aU chemical changes involving 
the efferveacence of a liquid, but which, in its modem accept- 
ation, has in itself nothing at aU to do with .effervescence, 
being used to designate a peculiar class of metamorphoses 
which certain complex organic materials are liable to, and 
of whidh the well-known change which grape juice under- 
goes when it “ferments ” into wine, the souring of wine or 
milk, and the putrefaction of animal or vegetable matter 
may be cited aa familiar examples. 

What in nH these and snaiilar proems® strikeB the 
ordinary observer els something particularly charactenstic la 
their 'spontaneity sweet milk turns sour, '^pe juice 
passes into wine, wine into vinegar, vinegar into a foul 
insipid fliud — ^withoub the 'applicatdon or addition frotna 
without of any agent or reagent ; but the spontnuBity 
in the eyes of the chemicBl investigator does mab go far. 
All chemical reactions are spontaneous; and wherever a case 
occurs of two things anting upon eaidi other, it makes »o 
difference whether one of them be arided, piy, to thesolatiQn 
of the other from a hottie, or whether it wbeb® 'pnweiit in. 
the liquid frean ^the first. What jcansfldl icheuto to group 
together fefrmentative changes jaa a class of phenommia 
different from ordiitaaryir^otions was the fact that wherever 
they snceeeded in reducing the pdronLOmoBa to n degree^ of 
ein^lioity snafficient for traatriN&g ttiie Tespective reaiction 
into an equation, this nquatkm, thwagh perfeotly icorreet in 
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tUe sense of cliemlcal antlimetic, appeared to assert eome- 
tJiiTig wliicli ran contrary to the known chemical tendencies 
of the substances concerned. To explain this by an 
example, let us take the case of the souring of milk, a fer- 
mentation which, when stiupped of what, from the purely 
chemical standpoint, would appear uneBsential, involves 
only one reaction, which consists in this, that the milk sugar 
of the milk, by a mere learraugement of ita ultimate in- 
gredients, passes into lactic acid, according to the equation 

Now, this in itself is nothing exceptional. A. solution of 
cyanate of ammonia (NCOS NHg) is no sooner prepared 
than it passes into one of urea CO(N'H 2 ) 2 ; cyanic acid, 
(NOHO) when left to itself, soon passes mto cyamehde, just 
as the milk sugar of the milk passes into lactic acid. But 
there la this great difference, that this latter change cannot 
be realized, under any known set of conditions, in a solu- 
tion of pure milk sugar in pure water. And so it is in all 
other analogous cases. But this comes to the same as say- 
ing that fermentations, as a class of chemical reactions, are 
characteristically non-spQ7iianeoiis, and consequently must be 
caused by reagents, although these reagents have no place 
in the mere balance-sheet of the reaction. In fact, experi- 
ence shows that no fermentable chemical species will ferment 
except m presence of water, and unless it be kept by means 
of that water in direct contact with some specific “ferment,” 
which, although it contributes nothing to the substance of 
the products which figure m the equation, nevertheless in- 
duces the reaction “ by its presence,” as the phrase goea 
The presence alone, of course, will not do It is simply 
inconceivable that a reagent should act chemically unless 
it were itself in a state of chemical change, although this 
change may he (and with some ferments probably is) a cyde 
of changes which always brings back the reagent to its 
cnginal condition. 

Of all the multitude of chemical processes which fall 
under our heading, vinous fermentation is the one which is 
by far the best known and most satisfactorily explamed^ 
and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the present 
science of the whole subject has been evolved from the study 
of that particular case. Heuce the best course that we can 
adopt in this article is to begin with a popular exposition 
of the growth of our knowledge of vinous fermentation, 
which may familiarize even the general reader with the 
mam points of the whole subject, and then to append a 
short epitome of the facts concerning the more important 
of the different fermentative changes. 

Vinous fermentation means that peculiar change which, all 
native sacchariferous juices are liable to undergo when left 
to themselves at the ordinary temperature, and which results 
in the formation of some kind of “wine.” The general 
course of the phenomena being the same iu all cases, we 
shall assume in what follows that it is grape juice we have 
to deal with. Such juice, as is well known, when recently 
prepared, forms an intensely sweet yellowish liquid, which, 
if it is not so by nature, may be rendered perfectly limpid 
j aud transparent by filtration through bibulous paper. 
Grape juice when left to itself, after having been thus 
clarified, may remain unchanged for an indefinite time, but 
when mixed with ever so little of unfiltered juice, it is sure 
sooner or later to undergo a change, which manifests itself 
in the appearance of a turbidity m the liquid. This tur- 
bidity IS owing to two causes, namely, (1) the evolution of 
carbonic acid, and (2) the formation within the liquid of a 
fimely-divided solid, which, through the gas-evolution, is 
partly kept lu suspension, partly thrown up to the suiffaco 
as a scum, aud whioh is known by the name of “yeast, ” The 
process, from an almost imperceptible beginning, gradually 
develops into a more and more vivid efifervescence (which 
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not unfreqiiently assumes the character of a violent ebulb- 
tion), the yeast at the same tune becoming more and more 
abundant, and when a sufficient quantity of “must” is oper- 
ated on, the temperature of the fermenting mass soon rises 
perceptibly beyond that of the surrounding air Sooner or 
later of course the reaction reaches a climax, from which 
onwards it gradually loses in intensity until at last it dies 
out. The yeast then settles down as a slimy deposit, above 
winch there is left a clear yellow liquid, which, instead of 
the ongmally sweet, now has a “ vinous ” taste, and is en- 
dowed with that well-known physiological action character- 
istic of “fermented liquors.” Chemically the change in 
the nature of the hquid consists suhstautially m this, that 
the sugar has mostly or perhaps wholly disappeared, and 
given place to a corresponding percentage of a volatile in- 
flammable liquid called alcohol. To any one who has a real 
knowledge of these facts it must necessarily suggest itself 
as a highly probable hypothesis that it is the destroyed 
sugar which has furnished the ingredients for the formation 
of the carbonic acid and of the alcohol, while most persons 
will be inclined to look upon the yeast as a bye product 
formed from the secondary constituents of the juices 

This view, which is endorsed substantially by our present 
knowledge of the matter, one is inclined to think should 
have forced itself even at the earliest times upon the 
minds of all who reasoned on the process as a material meta- 
morphosis. But although now-a-days everybody looks 
almost instinctively upon chemical reactions as nothing 
more than rearrangements of the ultimate ingredioiitB of 
the bodies concerned, which ingi'sdients in themselves are, 
as a matter of course, assumed to bo uncreatable aud inde- 
structible, we must not forget that this notion dates back 
only to the time of Boyle, and that is not much longer than 
air, and gases generally, have beeu recognized as species of 
weighable matter. Hence for many centuries the carbonic 
acid was not recognized even by chemists as forming a fac- 
tor in the chemical reaction" it was known only os an 
effervescence, a jihenomeuou pure and simple, not as a sub- 
stance Van HeLmont (bom in 1 577) was the first to show 
that the gas which rises from fermenting “must” is dif- 
ferent from air, and identical with the gas syhesire formed 
in the combustion of charcoal and m the calcination of lime- 
stone. Long before Van Helmont’s time, tlie “alcohol” 
had been recognized as a definite kind of matter The art 
of concentrating the intoxicating principle of wmo by dis- 
tillation, iu fact, was known and practised mdustruilly zn 
the 8th century , aud nobody could practise tlda art with- 
out finding out that a spirit can be strengthened by repeated 
distillations, with elimination of water. But it was only 
about the ISth century that chemists loaruod to removo 
all the water from spirits of wine, and thus to proparo 
“absolute,” that is, pure aJcoliol, 

Ordinary cane augav and honey wore kiiowi to the 
aucieuts ; and chemists from the earliest times took it for 
^nted that these two siibBtanccs and the sweet prinwples 
iu fruit juices must be closely related to one aiiothor. It 
is also an old experience that catio sugar or houoy when 
added to grape juice ferments with the sugar origitiiilly 
present in the latter. But the idea tliat the differences be- 
tween the several kinds of sugar are owing to the existence 
of a number of distinct choniical species is comparatively 
new, and it is only in the coursii of the present century 
that the problem of isolating these several species hoe 
been satisfactorily solved. 

But to return to our proposition ,* plausible as it is as an 
hypothesis, to be able to test even ita potential correct- 
ness, we must know the weights of alcohol and carbonic acid 
produced in the fermentation of a given weight of auger, 
and know also the quantitative elementary compositiona of 
the thmo substances. I^avoisiet was the fllrab to make ex- 
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perimeuts for supplying these data, which, in fact, could 
not reasonably have been attempted by anybody before 
him, as it is he to whom we owe our knowledge of the 
qualitative elementary composition of the Bubstaucea con- 
cerned, and indeed of organic substances generally. 

Before giving hia numbers, it may be stated that he re- 
garded acetic acid (a small quantity of which is present in 
most wines) as, hke alcohol and cnrhonic acid, a constant 
product of vinous fermentation. According to Lavoisier, 
95 '9 parts of cane sugar m fermenting yield 
Alcohol . . . . 67 7 

Carbonic acid 36 S 

Acetic acid , .26 

96 5 

And according to his elementary analysis of these sub- | 
stances, the proportions by weight are — 


In 36 S of carbonic acid 

Carton. 

0 e 

Hydr^en. 

Oxysen 
26 4 

In 67 7 of alcohol 

10 1 

9 6 

814 

In 2 6 of acetic acid . 

0 6 

0 2 

17 

In 96 9 of sugar ... 

27 2 

26 8 

9 8 

7 7 

58 5 
61*4 


Prom these numbers Lavoisier concluded (and he was 
quite justified in doing so, confiidering the imperfections of 
hie methods of analysiB) that sugar in fermenting simply 
breaks up into these three substances, without any access of 
matter from without. But if he thus managed to arrive at 
what we now know to be a substantially correct conclusion, 
this can be credited to him (if at all) only as a happy stroke 
of divmatory genius, as his numbera are all of them mon- 
stroualy incorrect, the errors going far beyond what even, 
with his necessarily imperfect method, could be tolerated 
as “ observational errors ” Lavoisier’s numbers were sub- 
sequently corrected by Gay-Lussac according to his own 
analyses of sugar, alcohol, and carbonic acid. His results, 
which have remained unimpugned to the present day, may 
be stated, with substantial correctness, to have been as 
follows • — 

In vinous fermentation very nearly one-third of the carbon 
goes off as carbonic acid, while the rest passes into the al- 
cohol , and reducmg to 1, S, and 3 parts of carbon, we have 

Carton Hydrogon Oxygen. Sum 
In carbonic acid ... 1 nil -t- 2'6B7 ■» 3 867 

In alcohol 2 -b 0*6 -f- 1 333 - 3 838 

Sums .. 3 06 40 ■»75 

I’ound m cane sugar 3 0 468 3 067 “ 7 126 

The agreement being by no means satisfactory, Gay- 
Lussac suspected that his analyses of sugar were infected ' 
with unobserved ©rrom, and he corrected his figures so as 
to make them agree with those given above opposite to 
‘‘Sums.” These values, when measured by the customary 
units (namely 0 for twelve parts of carbon, H for one part 
of hydrogen, O for sixteen parts of oxygen), assign to sugar 
the very simple formula OiHgOj leading to an equ^y 
simple equation for the reaction, which is . — 

6 X (CEjO) ■“ CjEijOg 20gEg0 -I- 200^ , 

180 of sugar gives 2 x 46 of alcohol +2 x 44 of carbonic acid ; 
or 46 „ „ 28 „ -I- 22 „ „ 

This equation is still looked upon as substantially correct, 
though not in Gay-Lussac’s sense. It is so, if by sugar we 
understand either of the two kinds of “glucose” which form 
the bulk of the sweetening principles in fruit juices, and 
which are composed according to the formula CgHijO* Cane 
sugar, as Dumas and Boullay showed, really has the com- 
position following from Gay-Lussac’s analysis, which, as 
IS easily seen, corresponds to the formula OjaHgaOu^ 
20aHigO(j - HgO, where HgO means the elements of 18 
parts of water ; and these 18 parts of water, as Dujnas and 
Boullay showed, actually are taken up in the fermentation 
of 0 i2H320i;i'» 324: parts of cane sugar. 
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Gay-Lussac’s equation being, as we said, only substan- 
tially correct, we must now state the qualifi^tions imphed. 
Schmidt of Dorpat found in 1847 that vmous fermentation 
always results in the formation of small quantities of suc- 
cinic acid. Guerm "Vary showed, by quantitative experi- 
ments, that in the fermentation of glucose the alcohol and 
carbonic acid produced account only for about 96 3 pee 
cent, of the glucose. And the present writer happens to 
know that a certain German apothecary made the interesting 
discovery that wmes, beside the unfernoented remnant of 
glucose that may be left, may contain an unfermentable 
sweet prmciple which he recognized as glycerine. These 
observations, however, were little heeded until Pasteur, in a 
now dassical memoir, proved that glycerine and succmic acid 
are constant products of normal vinous fermentation, the 
correct balance sheet of the reaction, according to him, being 
as follows — 100 parts of cane sugar, in fermenting, pass 
into 106 4 parts of glucose, which then break up, yielding 
(approximately) of 

Alcohol . ... . . 61 1 

Carbonic acid . . 49 4 

Sncmnic acid , , 0 7 

Olycerine . . . 3 2 

Matter paaamg to the yeast 10 

Sum. . , , 105 4 

But even this is not quite an exhaustive statement, a 
small portion of the sugar always passing into the form of 
higher alcohols (“fusel-oil”) and compound ethers. 

Vinous fermentation, then, is a far more complex reaction 
than Gay-Lussac imagined j hut it still remains true that 
all the products formed are derived from the dissociation of 
the sugar. What is it that brings about this singular de- 
composition *1 We call it a singular reaction, because it is 
one which sugar has never been seen to undergo when sub- 
jected by itself or as an aqueous solution to the action of 
heat or electricity or any ordinary reagent. And we 
have theoretic^ grounds for presimimg that the reaction 
is not likely ever to be realized by some “reagent” that 
has not yet been tried. According to many experiences, an 
: arithmetically possible reaction is the more hkely to be 
I realized the greater the heat evolution which, supposing it 
were realized, ib would involve ITow, the reaction formu- 
lated in Gay-LuBsac’s equation CoHiaO0-=2CO3-t-2C2H^O, 

I as Professor Dewar pointed out some years ago, supposmg 
dry sugar could be made thus to split up, would yidd only 
an insignificant amount of heat, if any Actual fermentation 
does involve a hberation of heat, aa we know, hut the quan- 
tity of heat per unit weight of sugar destroyed, according to 
Dewar’s experiments, amounts only to about 83 heat-umts, 
which can be accounted for as being produced by the hydra 
tion of the alcohol formed, and, at any rate, is too small tc 
characterize the decomposition of sugar into carbomc acid 
and alcohol as being at all of itself a probable reaction. 
Even the somewhat higher result previously arrived at bj 
DubninJant, namely, 135 heat-units per unit of sugar, can- 
not affect this conclusion. Before going further let us takt 
an exact survey, from the chemical standpoint, of the con- 
ditions which are known t© favour or impede the actual 
process. 

(1.) Pure solukona of cane sugar or glucose do not ferment undei 
any crrcumstancea ^ , 

(2 ) Many kmds of impiiTe angor solutions, sucli as gia-pe jjmee, 
brewers’ wort, &c., do ferment. The ranee of tempeuataw moal 
fawonrable to this process lies between about 20“ and 24“ C. (or 68' 
and 76® P ) But even grape jmoe does not ferment ei temperatnrei 
lying too close to the freezing-point, nor does it ferment at tempera- 
tures exceeding a certam limit, which lies at about 60” 0. (140 F.). 
The most lively fermentation conies to a stop when tbe liquid ii 
boiled, and, after cooling, it takes a longer or shorter time baoxe ii 
resumes, 

(8 ) Grape jmee which has beeinsrtren^eiied by evaporation oi 
additiou of sugar from without, does not ferment, when the ratio o: 
water to sugar falla below a eertam linut-Talue, 
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f4 ) FermBntatioii ia impeded and may fee entirely stojmed by 
ud^ttou of alcubol. Hence the vsanes prodxieed from the rioh juices 
of southern grapes alwap contam unfermented ragar. 

(5 ) Fermentation may he stopped more or leas oompletely by 
addition to the liquid of eycn email quantities of certam 
called antiseptics Of these oon-osiye subhmate (and many other 
heavy metalhc salts), sulphuric acid, aulphinous aeid, bisulphide 
of caihon, and carbolic acid may bo mentioned as examples. 

(6 ) Perfectly pure grape juice does not ferment, uuleM the pro- 
cess has been started by at least temporary contact with ordinary 
air This cardinal fact was discovered by Gay-Lussac in a now 
Clascal senes of experiments He caused clean grapes to ascend 
through the mercury of a large barometer into the TomceJiian 
vacuum, where he crushed them by means of the mercurial coliinm 
The mica thus produced and preserved remained unehangm , tot the 
addiibon to it of ever ao small an orr-bell (as a lule) indiic^ 
fermenifttiou, which, when once started, was always found to tato 


(7 ) Orimary vinous fermentation always involves the forma^on 
of yeast This is the most important of positive facta mode out 
(8 ) The rate at which a fermentation progresses ra (m a limited 
sense) determined by the quantity ofyeostpresent witmnthe liqunL 
(9 ) Spontaneous fermentation of grape jmce is always slow m 
he^ning , addition of yeast from without starts it immediately. 


rrom these facts it is legitimate to conclude that it is 
the yeast or some constituent of the yeast which somahow 
or other causes the sugar to break up into alcohol,, cmbouic 
acid, glycerine, and succinic acid But what is the 
rationale of the action? Chemically speaking, it would ap- 
pear to be vain to attempt an answer without first knowing 
what yeast is made of in the chemical seuBe. ^ TJnfortii- 
nataly the present state of our knowledge on thw point is 
very unsatisfactory. All we know is that yeast is a highly 
complex mixture of chemical substancee which may be 
arranged under the four heads of — (1) fats (forming about 
2 per caub of the whole)) (2) cellulose (about 18 per cent.) ; 
(3) nitrogenous substances mors or less closely alhed to 
white of egg, some of them soluble, some insoluble in water 
^boub 60 per cent.); (4) incombustible salts, which, when 
fte yeast is burned, remain as *‘ash” (about 7 per cent.). 
According to Mitscharlich’s analysis, yeast-ash consists 
ninialy of phosphorio acid (51 to 59 per cent), united with 
potash (28 to 40 per ceukh luagaesia (6 to 8 per cent.), 
and lime (1 to 4 per cent ) That such a complex mixture 
should act, chemically, as a whole cannot reosouably be 
assumed ; chemists, accordingly, have always been unani- 
mous in thinking that it is some one constituent or set of 
constituents of the yeast which constitutes the characteristic 
reagent in vinous feimantolioa ; but none of them has suc- 
ceeded in isolating that reagent. The only clue in this 
respect which we have is aa important discovery of 
Mitacherlich’s, who showed that an aqueous extract of ycosb, 
although, capable of converting cane-sugar into glucose, does 
not induce fermentation in the ghicoae formed, wUeneo it 
at once foEowa that the ferment must he sought for 
amongst the insoluble portion of the yeast. 

Their non-success in isolating the vinous fotmenb did not 
prevent chemists from speculating on its mode of action. 
Berzelius gave it as his opinion (which was adopted by 
Miischerli^ and others of the leading chemists) that the 
action was a purely ‘^catalytic’* one. What ho meant by 
this is beat explained by an example, Peroxide of hydro- 
gen (a compound of the elements of water and oxygon) is 
perfectly stable at ordinary temperatures. Add to it a 
mere speck of platinum black (a peculiar fum of fiuoly 
divided platinum), and it at once breaks up into water and 
oxygen, the platinum which caused the decomposition 
remaining unchanged. 3a an exactly similar mauucr 
Berxshus thought theyaasb acted upon the sugar, and caused 
it to break up into alcohol and carbonic acid. Tho merit 
of the idea was that it ajiparently reduced the explanation 
of a seamingly complex to that of an undoubtedly simpler 
phenomenon. Bat unfortunately uaibher Berzelius nor any 
of Jiis followers succeeded in proving the objective existence 


of the analogy by experimental evidence. Hence Berzelius’s 
theory really amounted to no more than showing that vmous 
fermentation and the “catalytic” reactions of inorganic 
chemistry were both unexplained phenomena. 

Something far more worthy of the name of a theory had 
been offered 200 years before by Stahl The originator of 
the phlogiston theory justly divined that vinous fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction are phenomena of the same order, 
and, starting from the weE-known infeetiions nature of the 
latter, explained both as disturbances in the “molecules” of 
the fermenting body, brought about by a pre-existmg mole- 
cular motion. “ Em Korper der in der Eaulung begnffen ist 
bnnget in einemanderen von der Faulimg annoch befroiten 
sehr leichtlich die Verderbnng zu "Wege, ja es kann em 
solcher, bereits in innerer Bewegimg begriffener Eorper 
pinftTi anderen annoch rnhigeu, jedoch zu eothauer Bewe- 
gung geneigten sehr leichfc m eins solche innere Beweguug 
hineinreissen.” 

These ideas of Stahl's, at the time of Berzelius’s catalytic 
theory, had long been forgotten, and they remained lost to 
science until they were revived and brought into a more 
definite form by Justus Liebig, w ho, in a powerful and com- 
prehensive memoir on fermentative changes, which he pub- 
lished m 1848, used them as the basis of a new theory of 
these phenomena, whichjustly attracted universal attention, 
as it — or rather the wonderfully lucid memoir which 
embodied it— exhibited the subject in a clearer light than 
anyfchmg else that had been said or written on it before. 
With Liebig as with Stahl, all “ formentatioiis ” and 
“ putrefactions ” are analogous phenomena* Putrefactions 
are owing mainly, to the inherent instability of the 
albuminoid constituents of the respective substances in 
presence of water. So unstable are these albuminoids that 
even an incipient oxidation (see Gay-Lussac’s experiment) 
may suffice to disturb their chemical equilibrium to such an 
extent aa to cause the whole of the atoms of tho mass to 
gradually rearrange themsclvos into now product of lessor 
complexity and consequently higher stability. Tho decom- 
position when once started, reoddy propagates itself through 
the whole mass, aided as it is by tho inuerouti toudency of 
the molecule to pass into more highly stable forms, just aa 
a stone which I’olls down a hill and strikes other stones on 
[ its way causes them to roll down likewise. Tliis is so cloar 
and plaiisiblo as nliiiost to coinmaiul assont. It is Ic.ss easy 
to agreo with Liebig when ho trios to explain formcututioii, 
wheu ho says, for iustauco, that the sugar iii grape juice, 
although not naturally gravitating towards a reanungemout 
as alcohol plus carbonic acid, is nevertheless caused to 
undergo this chaugo by its inimcdiato contact with tho 
albuminoids of the juice or yeast, ■which arc lu a state of 
‘ atomic commotion; and it is still less easy to suo how such 
' an atomic revolution could progress from sugar to sugar, os 
ho eeyB it may. That the nitrogenous niattors of tho juico, 
iiidl ordinary coses of vinous funnenLation, asaumo the 
form of yca&fc, is, aocording to Liebig, a jpuroly accidontal 
phenomenon, and, if yeast is so charactorfsiically powerful 
as a ferment, it is so only through its ^consisting largely of 
t exceptionally unatablo albuminind substances. 

Liebig’a ideas, more perhaps through the brilUaticy of liis 
mode of exposition than the force of his ar^ments, took 
firm hold of the scientific mind of tho time ; amongst 
■ chemists at least the ganoml imprcBskm was, audit prevailed 
I for a considerable time, that Liobig’s theory in a satisfae- 
' tory manner summed up tho whole of tho ompirieal know- 
! ledge of the subject— although it totally iguorcct at least 
' one most important foature in tlio phonomona virhioh had 
' been brought out and firmly established by Schwann and 
I Cagniard-Latour. 

In 1680 a Butch pliilosopher, Letiwenhook, fell upon 
I examining yoost under the mioioscope, and found it to con- 
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eiat of minute globular or ovoid particks. Microscopes in 
hia time were very imperfect or be would have made a 
great discovery. Scbwann and Cagniard-Latour, wbo 
(about 1838, and independently of eacb other) resumed the 
old Dutchman’s inquiry, used the better instruments of 
their time, and discovered that Leuwenhoek’s globules are 
membranous bags, ■which exhibit all the morphologic char- 
acteristics of vegetable cells, and, like these, when brought 
under the proper conditions, increase and multiply in the 
biologic sense. Tailing this together with the long known 
fact that in vinous fermentation the yeast increases as the 
process progresses, they naturally concluded that yeast is a 
species of iilaiit, and that it is the life of that plant which 
somehow or other causes the chemical change. It is the 
special merit of Schwann to have adduced powerful experi- 
mental evidence in favour of this view. In hia case, the 
observations on yeast were incidental only to a more com- 
prehensive investigation, the original aim of which had been 
to solve the great question of spontaneous generation. Pro- 
cesses of putrefaction having long been known to be invari- 
ably accompanied by the formation of vibriones and other 
microscopic organisms endowed with voluntary motion, he 
prepared infusions of flesh and other putrescible matters in 
glass flasks, and, after ha'ving hermetically closed these, ex- 
osed them for a time to the heat of boiling water, so as to 
eatroy every trace of living germs that might he present. 
The contents, when preserved m that condition for ever so 
long, showed no sign of putrefaction or of life of any kind. 
But whan exposed to the air they did putrefy, and soon 
swarmed with hvmg organisms of •various kmdu. Obvi- 
ously it was the air which caused this two-fold change. 
But then the air which had been shut up with the infusions 
did not act. This, however, might have been owing to an 
absorption of the oxygen by the juices. Schwann therefore, 
in another set of expeiiments, allowed the boiled (and con- 
sequently germless) mfusious to communicate freely with 
the atmosphere, In such a manner, however, that no particle 
of air could enter the flasks without ha'ving first passed 
through a red-hot glass tube, and thus been freed from any 
germs that might float about in it. In this case the air had 
fair play in a chemical sense, but yet, not only did no life 
of any kind make its aiipeorance, but even the chemical 
changes failed to set in. Exactly sirmlar results were ob- 
tained by Schwann in experiments with grape juice, whether 
previo-usly mixed or not with yeast. Gay-Lussac’s famous 
experiment failed when the air-bell, before being admitted 
to the juice, had been heated, and thus freed from living 
germs. In a few of these experiments, ib is true, the re- 
sults were contradictory to the general evidence afforded by 
the rest of the work. But Schwann had no doubt in his 
mind about the close analogy between vinous fermentation 
and putrefaction ; and as the putrefaction experiments had 
all ^ven one and the same answer, he explained these ano- 
malies as having been caused by unobserved slips m the 
respective experiments, and did not admit them to mvali- 
date his general proposition that both putrefaction and fer- 
mentation are inseparably connected with characteristic 
biologic phenomena; — the less so, as his expemnents on 
the action of certain antiseptics had shown that what is an 
“ antiseptic ” to a fermentative change is a poison to the 
organisms characteristic of the case. Thus, for instance, 
he found that white atsenie^ and corrosive sublimate, bemg 
poisonous to both jplants and animals, stop both putrefac- 
tion and fermentation ; while extract of nux vomica, being 
destructive of animal but not of vegetable life, prevents 
putrefaction, but does not interfere with vinous fermenta- 
tion. The mechanism of the latter process he imagined to 


1 According to Sohutzenbeigcr, ■who, ho'wevsr, does not quote hia 
authority, araemoua acid does not imp^e •yinoua fonnentation. 
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consist probably in tbis, that the "sugar-fungus’* (the yeast) 
lives at the expense of the nitrogenous matters and of the 
sugar of the juice, and that those of the elements of these 
substances which the plant does not assimilate are elimi- 
nated chiefly as alcohol. This special theory of Schwann’s, 
as the reader is a-ware, is nob quite correct, but it does not 
affect his general ■views on the phenomenon, which were 
fully confirmed by subsequent investigators. Amongst 
these we may mention Helnaholtz, who showed that oxygen 
evolved by electrolysis from water does not, like air, induce 
vinous fermentation. The same observer showed that boiled 
grape juice, when tied up in a bladder, does not ferment, 
even when suspended within a tub full of fermenting juice. 
The evidence afforded by this experiment was considerably 
strengthened by Mitscherlich, who proved that even a septum 
of filter paper effectually stops the propagation of the reac- 
tion. More striking still is an experiment which was made, 
many years later, by H. Hoffmann. He took a test-tube full 
of sugar water, and by a plug of cotton wool inserted within 
it divided the liqmd mto two parts, To the upper part he 
added yeast, which of course mduced fermentation there ; 
but the change did not propagate itself through the cotton 
wool to the lower portion. The same material had done 
good service some years before in the hands of Schroder and 
Dusch, who proved in 1864, by a most extensive senes of 
experiments, that the something in air which enables it to 
start fermentative changes in boiled infusions of meat or 
malt, in grape juice, &c , can be effectually removed by fil- 
tration of the air through cotton wool. It is true the “&c.” 
here does not include milk, which they found to turn sour 
in filtered as well as in ordmary air, but this exception was 
subsequently explained away by Pasteur, who found that 
germs immersed in alkalme liquids may survive tempera- 
tures considerably higher than 100® 0. 

A number of other important researches, which led to 
substantially similar results, must be passed over here, and 
may be, because what we have quoted has never been dis- 
proved, and is consequently quite sufficient to show that, in 
the case of vinous fermentation and putrefaction at any rat^ 
those atomic motions, which, accordmg to Liebig, cause the 
disintegration of the fermenting substances, — ^lE the notion 
is to be maintained at all, — cannot be admitted to have an. 
existence outside the li-ving bodies of certain organisms 
characteristic of the respective changes. To any unpre- 
judiced person this would appear to be sound logic ; but 
Liebig did not see it, and for a long time he had the 
majority of chemists at least on his side. Ho reasonable 
person could have denied the irresistible force of the argu- 
ments of Schwann and his followers , but these chemists 
somehow or other managed to ignore the facts, until 
Pasteur, by means of a most thorough and extensive experi- 
mental research (of which the principal portions were 
published from 1867 to 1861), simplyforcedthe attention of 
everybody to the physiologK^ side of the subject, and, by 
absolutely unimpeachable evidence, proved that Schwann’s 
vie-ws are suhstantially correct. Of this investigation it is 
impossible to speak otherwise than in terms of the highest 
admiration. Even the purely critical portion of Pasteur’s 
work would be enough to immorfadize his name. He did 
the whole of the work of Schwann and the rest of hia pr^ 
decessors over again, modifying and perfecting the experi- 
mental methods, so as to silence any objection or doubt 
tlmt might possibly be raised, repeating and mul^ying 
his experiments- until every proposition was firmly esta- 
bUshed. But his work was synthetical as well as analyti- 
caL Some of his diecoveries will be noticed below ; suffice 
it here to mention one of the general results which he arrived 
at, Yinous fermentation is only one of a number of fermen- 
tative changes to which is liable, Th e same subs fcance 
sugar,^ wM^ when placed under certain conditions, breaks 
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up into alcohol and carbonic acid, under certain other sets 
of conditious ferments into lactic acid, or through lactic into 
butyric acid, or into gum plus mannite. This has long been 
knoim What Pasteur showed is that each of these changes 
13 the exclusive function of a certain species (or at least 
genus) of organism. "What the yeast plant is for vinous a 
certain other organism is for lactic, a third for niannitic, a 
fourth for butyric fermentation. No two of these species, 
even if they belong to the same genua, will erer pass into 
each other Pasteur arrived at this great generalization 
by means of his invention of an ingenious noethod for 
cultivating pure growths of the several species, so that 
each of them codd be examined separately for its chemi- 
cal functions. To explain the method, let us suppose 
we wanted an unmixed growth of the species of yeast-plant 
cn1] q d iSacdtai'OTtiyces cet'eviaice The first step of course is 
to procure a specunenof yeast which, when examined under 
the microscope, proves a fair approximation to what is 
wanted. This being done, we place a quantity of brewers’ 
wort lU a flask provided with two necks, one long and very 
narrow and bent hke a gas-evolution tube, the other short 
and wide hke the tubulus of a retort We boil the wort 
m the flask to kill the germs, and dming the boding close 
first the tubulus by means of a (germless) glass stopper, 
then the narrow tube by means of a previously ignited 
plug of asbestos. "We now allow the flask to cool down 
slowly, and by exposing it for several days to the proper 
temperature make sure that there is no potential life^ in 
our mediiini. We then, by means of a tliiu platinum wire, 
introduce a speck of the yeast through the tubulus, which, 
of course, is stopped up agiiu without delay We then 
place the flask in a chamber kept at the particular tempera- 
ture which la most favourable to the development of 
“ Baccharomyces The saccharomycea-cells, being m the 
majority and enjoying a position of advantage, will multiply 
at a greater rate than the foreign cells, of which many in 
fact will go to the wall, so that what we ultimately obtain 
IS a closer approximation to pure saccharoinyces than 
the speck of yeast which we used as seed, and which, in 
general, was dready a little better (m all probability) than 
the bulk of the yeast it came from. Of the relatively pure 
yeast we now again take a speck and sow it in a fresh 
supply of germ less wort, and so on until the forei^ cells 
can be assumed to be “ Darwinized ” out of existence. 
This method of Pasteur’s, apart from its scientific value, is 
of the greatest practical importance ; supposing it to bo 
carried out on a large scale — which, in fact, has been douo 
with some measure of success — ^it will enable the brewer 
to grow and use pure saecharomycea, and thus to avoid all 
the many “ diseases ” which beer, as brewed with ordinary 
yeast, is liable to. 

After Pasteur’s researches it became impossible not to 
admit that those fermentative changes which he investi- 
gates are, at least in a practical sense, physiological and not 
purely chemical phenomena ; but there appears to be no 
necessity for assuming, as many do, that it is the life of 
those minute orgamsms, qm life, wliich directly causes the 
phenomena. It seems far more rational and philosophic to 
adopt the view taken by Berthelot aud Hoppe-Seyler, who 
go no further than to admit that those hving organisms 
are the only known sources for the fennents proper, which 
in tlieinselves are chemical substances pure and simple. 

Proceeding now to give a short account of the different 
fermentative changes, ws begiu with those that are proved 
to be fuQctiouB of purely chemical reagents. ^ 

A. Fermentatio 7 ia p’oved to be petrel 1/ climvkal reactmia. 
These are com emeatly armiiged according to the lespeetivo cata* 
Jytic agents, 

1. Acidi, — Many oi'gauio suhatauepH, when lioihd witli wiiti'i 
tuid asiuiill (inautity of sulplmnc, nnuiatic, or other airoiig luiueml 


acid, undergo hydi-ation and decomposition, or other chemical trnn=i- 
mutation, me acid remaining ultimately in its onginal cojiditioii 
Tims, under the circmnstonees named, — 

(1 ) Cane sugar is “invarted,” ^ e , converted into dextiose and 
levulose, thus 

+ H,0 » OgHisOa + 

(2 ) The same equation applies to the case of milk sugar, one of 
the products OgHijOg in this case being a poculiai substance called 
‘ ‘ galactose ” 

(3 ) Starch passes mto dextnne (a kind of giiin) and dextrose, 
tims 


+ C,M„0 NOT! 
VolatUa <■" 


"I" SHjO CgHj()Oj + SC^HijOg 

Staren Water Dextrine. Dextrose 

(4) Salicine (a bitter principle in xmIIow bark) breaks up into 
glucose and “saligenmo,* thus 

+ HaO = CflHiaO* + C^HsOa 

S^clne OlncosB Soligenine 

Many other “glucosides" (native substances contai n i n g potential 
glucose) behave in a sitnilai manuer The exact nicmianism of 
these reactaons is scarcely understood , pending exact investigations, 
they may be explained, accordmg to Lyon Playfair, by a tendency 
of the acid to combine with the elemeiita of ono of the pi odiicta, 
which tendency, although sufficient to sever these elements fiotii 
the rest, is defeated ultimately by the stability of the compound 
formed by their union witli one another. 

2, Diastase is a xieculiar substance which is fometl in the gei- 
nunation of gmn (in malting), and which has the power of convei t- 
lug many times its weight of staich into dextiinc and dextiose 
when mode to act on it m the presence of water at nboul 66“ C 
Diastase has not yet been isolated in the pure state. In the pnocoss 
referred to it is changed , but it is not known into what 

3 Enadsine is a constituent of almonds (both of bittei and sweet), 
which 18 known chiefly for its power of decomposing amygdaline 
(a ciystalline substance contaiiiod in bitter almonds, and extmetiiblo 
therefrom by alcohol), with foimation of bitter- almond oil and 
glucose, thus , 

'Xo^„-NOn + 211^0 = 2Cj,H,aO„ 

iinrKdiillno Glacuso 

The oil, as the formula shows, is a (loose) compound of pmssic 
acid, NCH, and beiizaldchydo, CyHflO. The common nlen that 
bitter almonds contain prussic aeid is eiTonoous j that aoit!, like iho 
benaalduhydo, is present only potoiiiially, viz , a» aniyg<lnl5ni', 
which, when the olmouil meal is treated with water, inidorgoes the 
obore feimeutativo change. Many other glnco.sulc8 are cloconiposcil 
by enmlamo, os they aie by dilute acids. It may bo said, 111 pass- 
ing, that tho aend volatile oil ooiitaiued in taulo-iimstaid is not 
found ready formed in tho mustard seed, but is produced from a 
constituent of the seed by n fcrnioiitative action closely aimhigoit'i 
to that wc have just been explaining. 

4 Soluhle Veast Fmnent — It has nh’ondy been slated that an 
aqueous extract of yeast, though devoid of uie powoi of inthu'ing 
vnioua fonneiitation, con verts cano sugar into dcxtiuso and Icvuluw*. 
Tho foment, as Bcrtlndot shonod, can ba pu'cipitiiLt'd IVoin the 
liquid, in nn impuixs stiito, by oddition of aleohol 

6. Btoniaeh digCHtiiiii (m man and nniinala neavly r«- 

lated to iiuiu) consists mainly in this that tho gusli its jmee dib- 
solves the albuininouls of tho foinl, os hydrochloiiitcs of iicijIoikm, 
tlio only form, it seems, in which they win be (ikhiiui luted hy the 
system. The juice owes this power to tlui pveseiu'c m it of 
small percentages of two things, iimuely, of freohydixudilorii! ueiil 
aud of “popisiue,” both of which are coiitiiiuniisly protlui'cd by the 
mucous meinbmno, Eenl pepsine has never boeu wen ; but an 
impure substance, po.Bsussiiig tlic .siieidliu jiropertii'S of the fevineiit, 
can be extracted fi’om tho nmrous moiubriino of the stonmeh hy 
a laborious pi’ocesa which we have no spaed to d(>8i*Til>n. Highly 
tlihito hyilrochlorio acid alone dissolves certain (ilbuiuinoidH, buC 
it docs not coiivuit them into jn'ptoni's ; itucquirtis this property by 
the addition to it of a fiinall quantity of thu prepaiutiou luuueif. 
It is os well to state in passing, that the fifi-ealli'd piqwlno of the 
phannticontist is only a reiy poor apology for even thw piqisiiu* of 
the physiological eheiinst. 

6. ftwwmdiac.— Wluvt pepBino is to the gastric juice paufrcaliuo 
is to tho accretion of tho pancreas gland, wlioao function it in to 
digest tho starchy and fatty portions of tlio food. This paiiciva- 
tino” seems to include tliwc ferments, namely, a kind of diiwtiuw 
(sec above), a fernient similar in its fiuietions to luqwhio, and a fer- 
went which has tho pow'er of cornertiiig futa into fatty acids tintl 
glymine- ISTono of these bn« been isoluteil, 

7. .ffryf/iwrgijMT.-— This i« a peculiar fimneiit which Idwtml 
fichiiiicfc, in 1854, oxtineted fmm nmddi'r-root, and which was 
found by him to poHsoss tho power of iiulucing vinmw fcmwitiition 
III solutions of augur, — u most important diBcovery, whlcli ought to 
be further inve.Htigated. 

JS^ote . — ^AU these feituonta, the ac.hls of courae excepted, lose tbe'r 
clllciwy at teiuntiratures near 100* V, iu presence of water. In 
tho dry ntutu they may aiuvive boiling heat 
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B Fermentations whicli are Icnoiun only as Physiological Pi ocesses 
1 Vinous Fei mentation — This case havine already been con- 
sidered, ive confine ourselves here to a few additions and qualifica- 
tions Vinous fermentation, as we see it going on in the meweis’ 
vats and in the wine-producers’ casks, is a function of Saccha- 
romyces, a genus of fungi, consisting of minute cells, whiLh 
sometimes are isolated from one anoth^er, sometimes grouped to- 
gether in a variety of fonns, but ne\er united into an organized 
tissue There is a variety of species, of which S ceievmas (the 
mam constituent of ordinary yeast, as produced in the high fermen- 
tation of heel) IS the most impoitant It consists of cells of about 
tJtj- millimetre diameter Accoidmg to Pasteur, saccharomyces 
thrives best when immersed in grape jiuce or wort, or similar liquids 
It multiphes only by budding, never by sponfication In pure 
sugar-water it hves, so to say, at its own expense, and gradually 
becomes exhausted , but on addition of phosphates (yeast-adi worlm 
best) and ammonia salt to the sugar, the plant thrives as well 
almost as lu native sugar juices When saccharomyces is not fiilly 
immersed in the hquor, and otherwise eonstimned to live undei 
abnormal conditions, it passes into “aerobiotic” forms which are 
similar to mucors and mucedos (mould plants), and which, hke these, 
live on atmospheric oxygen But these abnormal forms, when re- 
iramersed in wort, &c , dways relapse into the non-aerobiotic fonn 
of saccharomyces Real mucedos, &c , for instance Mycoderma mm 
and ceremsue^ which by nature are aerobiotic, when immersed in 
wort or grape juice, and thus placed in what to them is an abnoimal 
condition, assume non-aerobiotic forms, and produce vinous fei menta- 
tion, but (contrary to what was formerly assumed by Pasteur himself) 
they are never converted into saccharomyces, and their feimentative 
ower soon comes to an end, unless they are occasionally revived 
y re-exposure to the atmosphere 

The power of inducing vinous fermentation, however, is by no 
means confined to microsc^ic organisms. It has long been known, 
from the experiments of Ijoberemer and others, that sweet frmt, 
when kept within an inert atmospheie devoid of free oxygen, 
evolves carbomo acid with foimation of alcohol, and it has been 
proved by Pasteur that this feimentation, which may extend to a 
considerable portion of the sugar present, is not accompamed by 
the development of any microscopic species. Closely related to this 
fact is the well-established experience that large quantities of sugar 
may be made to feiment by means of yeast -without the latter 
multiplying to any noteworthy extent On the other hand, large 
gro-wWis ot yeast may be obtained (and as a matter of fact are 
obtamed every day by the makers of German barm) without pro- 
ducing much alcohoL Oskar Brefeld, by means of a peculiar arti- 
fice, succeeded m growmg saccharomyces in brewers’ woil^ -without 
producing a trace of alcohol Fiom these experiences we mnst 
conclude that vinous fermeutatiou, fax from being the characteristic 
life-function of healthy saccharomyces, is dependent on a certain 
pathologic condition of “ non-photohiotic ” plant-cells (le, cells 
which habitually hve in darkness) generally, which is hi ought 
about by immersing them in sacchanferous fluids and shutting 
them out from the oxygen-gas which they need for their healthy 
development. Hence; even in the ordmary cases of fermentation, 
the normal life of the yeast-plant on the one hand, and the dis- 
sociation of the sugar on the other, are not only not necessarily re- 
lated, but, in the indi-vidual cell, positively exclude each other 
In any given mass of yeast, healthy cells and diseased cells are in 
generm mixed up together, and thus, in practice, the two pheno- 
mena come to be accidental concoimtants But this brings us back 
almost precisely to the later -news of Liebig, as set forth in lua 
last memoir on the subject. 

In regard to the genesis of the yeast plant little is known 
According to Pasteur^s experiments and observations the yeast 
which forms spontaneously in gmpe juice is derived chiefly from 
certain germs which abound about harvest time on the grapes, and 
still more on the grape-stalks These germs are largely difitised 
also through the atmosphere of biewenes, -wine cellars, and labora- 
tories whore fermentation experiments are carried on, but they are 
not by any means widely diflused through the atmosphere generally. 

2. JmiAw Fermmtatiori. — ^Milk when left to itsdf in warm weather, 
as everybody knows, soon turns sour, -the main feature in the 
chemical process being -the -transmutation of the milk sugar into 
lactic acid, as express^ by the equation 

HgO "• 4CgHg03 

Hydrated Mluc angar. Lactic aold- 

The milk sugar, before assuming the form of lactic acid, probably 
passes through the condition of glucose. At any rate, ordinary- 
glucose, when dissolved in milk, ferments into lactic acid along -with 
the nulk sugar originally present. But in this case, if the total 
percentage of sugar goes beyond a certain limit, the reaction comes 
to a stop as soon as the acidity of the liquid has attained a certain 
limit- value. Addition of chAlk or carbonate of soda, i conversion 
of the lactic acid into a neutral lactate, then re-vives -the process. 
A solution of “invert-sugar” (as produced by boiling cane sugar water 
with a little vitriol), when mixed with excess or chalk and some 
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jintiid cheese, and kept at 80®-36“ C , soon ferments, with foimation 
of lame quantities ot lactate of hme (Bensch) Lactic feimentation, 
accordmg to Pasteur, is caused by the development in the mass of 
a microscopic fungus, consisting of cylindrical cells -which are far 
smaller than those of saccharomyces We are not awai-e that this 
“lactic ferment’’ has ever been seen in ordinaiy sour milk, m 
Benseb’s process it is produced largely as a greyish deposit on the 
chalk, from which pure growths of the fungus may be obtained by 
Pasteur’s method (see above) The lactic fei-ment, to the annoyance 
of bre-wers, fi-equently occurs m ordmary yeast as an impurity 
There is no doubt that that fungus winch Pasteur calls the lactic 
ferment is capable of mducing lactic fermentation , but it does not 
by any means follow that it is the thing which actually causes 
the sounng of milk under ordinary circumstances On the con- 
tiary, from a remarkable set of expeiiments made by Lister in 
1873, this appears not -to he the case According to him, -milk 
can he completely purged of germs by exposing it (withm a germ- 
less flask) to the temperature of boiling water for some hours, and, 
when protected against atmospheric germs by a slightly coibolized 
stopper of cotton wool, keeps sweet for an indefinite time Speci- 
mens of such germless milk, when exposed to the atmosphere of his 
study, were found by Lister to undergo a variety of feimentative 
changes, accompanied sometimes by the development of an acid 
reaction, but none of them set into sour milk A specimen of 
ordinary unboiled dairy milk when kept m the same room did get 
sour as usual, and, when examined under the miscroscope, was 
found to contain, not Pasteur’s fungus, hut a kind of motionless 
bactennm which Lister calls B. Ictcm, liecause the introduction of 
it (or rather of a trace of the sour milk containing it) into the 

S rmless milk detemuned normal lactic fermentation, the Bactomim 
stis multiplying at tlie same time. The same bactenum, when 
made to mss successively through germless unne and other germless 
organic liquids, underwent a senes of metamorphoses, hut, when 
ultimately put hack into milk, caused nonnal lactic fermentation 
The germs of this bactenum must be assumed to abound m the 
atmosphere of cows’ stables and daines, although they do not seem 
to he abundantly diffused through the atmosphere genei-ally 
8. Vtacoiis Fermentaitonia a peculiar change whi^ has long been 
known to occasionally accompany vinous fementation, and which 
manifests itself in this that the wine becomes thick and viscons, so 
that, whei^oured from one vessel into another, it draws into long 
threads This propertyis caused by the presence of a kind of gum 
(of the composition OijHmOk,) which is invanably accompanied by 
mannite, a sweet crystallme substance of the composition CgHi^Og 
(« e containing the elements of glucose, those of hydiogen, 

Hj) The exact nature of the reaction is not established , m fact, 
we do not know whether it is one reaction or a set of reactions going 
on simultaneously. According to the usually adopted equation, 
100 parts of cane sugar should yield 61 of manmte, 45 6 of gum, 
and 6 of carbonic acid According to P4bgot (supported by Pasteur) 
-the “viscous ferment” is a fungus consisting of very mmnte 
spherical cells (of 0 001 to 0 0014 millimetre diameter). 

4. Biityne J^nentatzon — In the lactic fermentation of glucose, 
as induced by milk or cheese in -the presence of chalk, the lactate of 
Lme is no sooner formed than it undergoes itself a further change, 
which, chemically, is represented approximately by the equation 

2C3HflOg == C^HgOj + 2COj + 2Hs 

Lactlo acid. ButjTlc acid. Carbonic acid. Hydragen gas. 

The temperature most favourable to -the change lies near 40" C, 
A number of similar changes (of other oiganic acids than lactic) 
are known, hut they are passed over here, being of a more purely 
scientific interest. According to Pasteur, butyno fermentation w 
caused by the devdopment m the moss of a special kind of vibno, 
a worm-shaped ammalcule, consisting of a number of longitudinal 
cdls, each about 0 002 millimetre thick, and from 0 002 to 0 02 
mm. long. Butyno fermentation, stnctly speaking, is only one of 
a large genus of changes customarily summed up under the generic 
name of putrefaction. 

6. Fuir^action , — The scientific meaning of -this term coincides 
pretty much with its popular acceptation, except that it must be 
understood to he exclusive of all cases of oxidation. In olden times it 
was assumed that organized matter (the tissues of plants and annuals, 
blood corpuscles, &o ) could hold together even chemically only as 
long as simported by the vital force. But this is a long eoqiloded 
nouon. In. absolute absence of wateTj or at veiy low temperatures, 
dead organized matter remains chemically (and even structurally) 
unchanged. In support of -this assertion we need only refer to -that 
well kno-wn case of the mammoth of -the Siberian cave, -which was 
found sweet and fresh thousands of years after lis extinction of 
Me. And smee -the tune of Appert (who discovered -the now so ex- 
tensively used process of preservuig meats in sealed-up tins) we know 
-that prolonged exposure -to boiling heat- and subsequent absoln-te 
exclusion of air prevent pu-trefaction, even in presence^ of liquid 
water aud at -the ordinary -temperature, as long as -the air remains 
excluded. Ghemically spealdng, ordmaj^ putrefaction is a most 
complex phenomenon, al-ways involving the sunultaneous on-goxng 
IX. — 13 
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of a multiplicity of etermcal teactiong. A comp^tively B^xla 
case IS ike putwfactiott of urine, wlueli sutstoutially comisia m 
thistiiat tiieuTea, by aaEumlatmg vater, 
nmmonia, just as it does whoa boated by itself 'witi P^® 
to luebtempemtare'?. lutlie cose of aaiiaal tissues, wonuly 

feueata, nmy le said to consist of fats and fllbnminoids, the latter 
alwa5^ve my first Tbeir decomposition is a most eomplex set 
of snccessive reactions,— leueine, tyrosine, fatty acids, and many 
other things appearmg as primary piodncts, ammonia, componna 
ammonias, sulp Wtted hydrogen, V'iK’^n, and nitrogen as ^cond- 
arv onea Less rapidly, but none the less constantly, the fata aio 
changed, being decomposed, in the first instance, into fatty aci^ 
audmycerme, vrbach latter undergoes further transmutations, 
the former suinre for a considerable time. The “adipocere wMcnia 
so -well known as one of the constant nltunate pioducts of the 
of dead bodies that have been kept from the air, which consbts 

of ualmitate and stearate of lime (Houpc-Seyler), Tvell illn^at^tlie 
hi o h stability of fatty acids Itegardiiig the causes of putreiactaon, 
ire can scarcely do more than refer to what we have quoted fiom 
the researches of Schwann and his foUowera From these vese^ehes 
two thinga 016 clear, namely, (1) that putrefaction m not pos- 
sible under conditions precluding the development of lite , or, in 
other words, that there is no pnti-efaetion where there is not at le^t 
potential hfej and (2) that in 999 out of a thousand cases ^ 
potential life oeannies the actual form of bactena and vibnones. 

Pntrefactiona going on. in presence of air tun tilwayB accompanied, 
hv ^ocesaes of oxidation, the effects of which ore difficult to dif- 
fer^tiate absolutely horn those of putrefaction pure and simple. 

C. Cases of Oxidation 

3. Aceimea Fermentation is the best known of these Eveiy- 
hody knows that weak fermented hquora, when closed to the air, 
soon turn eonr and ultiniately become vinegar. The cnemial re- 
action involved consists of two stages. In tlie first tlie nlc^ol in 
the liquor absorbs oxygen from the air, with formation of alde- 
hyde and water, accoiding to the equation 

CoEflO + 0 « C.H.O HjO 

i/coiwl. Aldeliydc. Water 

This aldehyde, however, in oidinary acetous femontation never 
actually appeal^ being at once oxidized hy the direct action of the 
oil mto acetic acid, thus : 

CAO + 0 - 0,HA 

Aldehyde. Acetic mio. 

These two reactions can be realized m all then chemical simpli- 
city, not, It is ttuo, by oxygen-goa iiura and simple, but easily 
b? oxygen aa condensed on platmum-blacki and as the deoxi- 
dized luatimim-black readily reabaoiba oxygen fiom the mr, a 
quantity of inagent suffices to osidLe large quantities of 
alcohol into acetic acid by means of atmoapheno oxygen. Upon 
this observation of Dohei'emsi’s Schutzonbooh based n inpid and 
practical method of vinegar-making, which consists in this, that the 
dilute alcohol is made to trickle thiough a toiver of beech-w'ood 
shavings, packed mto a tail hari’el, coustructed so ns to diaw in mi 
ascondiug cuiTent of air. When a tempemtnio of 20“ C. is maui- 
taiued m the room, and the spirit introduced having a tempemture 
of 26*, the temperatora within the bonul is found to nse to 38*-d0“, 
the heat beingproduced by the rapid oxidation of tlie alcdiol auto 
acctlo acid, m the old method of nuecor-ma'king, required 

weeks or months is thus oceoraiihshed in a day or even less. It 
IS difficult to avoid the conclusion that in Schutzenbach’s process 
the wood-savings, besides serving to spread the alcoliol over an 
immense surface, act exactly aa the platinum-black does in Dohei'- 
eincr's cxpenraant, condensiug oxygen m their pores in order to 
lioni it over to the alcohol. And, supposuig this thewy to bo 
correct, the old process, which oonasts in exposing the ivine to the 
flirm half-fflledtuhs or casks, woulci appear to rest on thosamc 
pnneiple,~t]ic wood of the cads: a.oting aa the shavings do iu 
Schiitzenbaoh’s process, only fm more slowly. But then itisan 
old eixpericnca of vinegar-makers that the old pi oceaa at least always 
involves theformatiou of two organized products, namelv, that of n 
kind of mould whioh appears on the surface as a inoniTbmnf', and 
goes 1^ the name of “fi owers of vinegar, ’* and that of a mucilagiiKins 
mass within Ihc liqiud, celled “mother of vinegar j” and it has 
always been admitted that the pccscnce o£ these Hubstances iwa- 
temally accelerates the process of oxidation. This, howuvor, iaiio 
oontradiotiou to the theoiy j it would only prove that the mould- 
membrane and the mucila^ous masa ore more eflectivo carriers of 


1 Bocterm aiw microscopic organisms, composed of two elongated cells 
united end to end, possessed of varied powers of motion, and almost 
without ftxceptdon “xotker m thomselvea reproductive org^ (Lister) 
than bslags possessed of powers of rcproidnatlaii. The vibrioaos are 
seemingly nothing more than polymerized booteada wltli intensified 
powew of looomotioii. With regard to tlieir position iu the worid of 
life present evidence leaves it uncertain whether they arc plants or 
Biiuaale. 


the shavinca, aocoi'ding to experience, work the better the 
they are horn organized deposits Hence, one might say, 
with IJcbig, that the efficacy of these suha^ces is a function only 
of their physical and chemical condition, the presence of life m the 
mould plant being purely accidental andimmateml to the ptoee«9 
Aecordineto Pasteur this view is a mistake, with him it is the 
membranous mould on the suiface of the feimenting liquid uhidi 
hands the oxygen to^the alcohol, and it does so only when it consists 
of hvina specimens of a certain species of mould-plant which he calls 
Jft/codcima aeeh. Other moulds or dead MyeaUnna accU do not 
work Mother of vinegar, accoidmg to Pasteiu, is the non-acio- 
biotic” form of the mycoderma Only the aeiobiotio fonn acts 
To keep it ahve we must take caie that the liquid contains the phos- 
phates and the albummoids or ammonia, which it iieoOs m food 
But if it is to produce vinegar, it must not be fed too liberally, 
because, when in a vigorotifl state of health, it oxidizes the alcohol 
mto carbonic acid and water. If the oxidation is to stop at acetic 
acid, the mycodeimia must be lu o pecuhar obnoxmal condition, winch 
may bo ensuied by tlio presence m the liq^iud of a certain liniifc 
percentage of alcohol In tlie cose of Schutzenbach’s process, Pasteuv 
(m gqute of apparently contiary oxpeiiencc) that it is tlie 
very same Mijeodci ma itcci* which enables the wood shavings to act. 
One of hi8 arguments la tha acknowledged fact that Stiliiitzcii- 
hach’s towei -9 requiie to be started with oitlinoiy vinegabaltliough 
they can ha woiked with distilled spinta A more powerful argu- 
ment he derives from the following cxpeiimciit A I'ciy slow 
current of dilute alcohol was caused to tiieklo down a long slwng 
suspended iua room kept at the most favourable tcmpmatiuo to 
acetous femientntiou The alcohol failed to assume an ncnl i oaction. 
But the slightest coating of Mycoderma aceti attached to the bluiig 
caused it to act exactly ns the sliawnga do in tlie Sclnitvenbni li 
cMks. After all, however, it is a little difficult to belicvo tliat the 
mail y pounds of alcohol which, in the course of a day, puss through u 
Soliut^nbachtowor and come out below na acctio ndd, bnvo ullbccu 

under the direct influciico of the few grruna of Myvodrrma ctccii 
which a microscopist might hunt up ninoiigsl the tvood shavuigs. It 
appears far mow wtionnl to a&sunio that the inycodonufi ads 


mly indirecUy, peiliaus hy converUng a email portion oi the alcohol 
into aldehyde, w’hich diffusos itself through i' ' ' 


into aldehyde^ \vh.ich diffusos itself through Iho whole mass of tho 
dcoliol, fiud, thiongh its inherent attraction for oxygen atcuns, 
which IS assisted by n shmlartcudciipy in the porous wood, reduces 
tho stability in a far larger numbei’ of oxygen inoloeulcs Ibnii it 
needs itself, to such au extent that those so to say half-lihcmUHl 
oxygen atoms become avuilahla for the nsuhition of akoliol, the 
moie readily ns tho leaotion itself involves a eonsidorubh- hluTiiiiou 

^ 2 ° Menmmsis — Animal and vcgctublu mattera, hosidos hciitg 
liable to puti'efy, are known, on exposure to an* and water, to nudergo 
a slow jn'oeess of oxidation which ultimately converts tln-m into 
products of simpler atomic constitution. Speaking rpiilc generally, 
tho process, in the case of wood and vegetal de tisHiK-H grnMally, eon- 
Bists m this, that the hydioguu is elinilnatiid nmi’u and more eom- 
pletcly— most of it in tho form of water, asmaU portion m the fonn 
of intusli gas (OII4), tho rest of tho carbon puHHuig gimUiully into 
substances more and mow closoly allied to cluii'cnal. In the of 
nlbimunoids eremacamis is always prccciled und accompanied l>y 
putrofhation, — the most general elfuct of tho fornior being ihut the 
lilT^t nm1fa pwduccd bv tho hittci* 18 tiuiieil into lutrogen luid water, 
or, m tho iiroscnco of basic substancfs, such ns hum, curbmuitoof 
limA^ eaxbouattis ohilkalms, &i‘ , is oxidized into nitutes uinl nitmles 
HuecoBsively. This procesB of “uitrifie.atiou" is going on in all pouius 
soils Olid waters coimmiinatcd witli nilrogenona organic matter, and, 
under favom’able circiunstunrea, pragrcBaes «it a crwii. rule, 'When 
sewage is filtoipd tlraough a lied of powiis soil, the dmiuitgo v titers 
fti’o generally found almost freo from (iiuuionia, tin) wholu of Die 
nitrogen liaving been oxidized into nitrites and nitmtes. Aeconl- 
ing to recent resoarchea by Schlosuig and Muutz {which wcip cuu- 
fiiMted by Ifarriugton) lutriQmtioii, like uceioua feinn'idatuni, is 
determined by iho preauico in ilm soil of organized ferments, the 
chief argumonts being that a purely inorgiuiicBoil doivt not act, and 
secondly, that nitrilieatimi in a koiI is stopped, or at Iwisl very 
elFectiuuly checked, hy rntiscptic vapour's such ns those of bisul- 
pliido of oai'boii, chlowfo-m, and cnrholio acid. (W. 2h) 

FEBMO, the ancient Fmnim an arcliicpiBco- 

pal city of central Italy, and tho chief town, of ti cirdo in 
the province of Aecoli Ficono, 34 miles B. hy E. of Ancona. 
From its situation, on a rocky height if comiaftnda a splen- 
did prospect of the surrounding country, including a fine 
view of the Adriatic Sea. It is surrounded hy old walls, 
and besides the cathedral poeaesaos numerous churches and 
convents, a university, and two fine colleotLons of statuary 
and paintingB, The ruins of tlie ancient Roman town, which 
was destroyed in the 6th century, aro still to ho seen 
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Lactantius and Galeazzo Sforza \rere born in Fermo The 
portj Porto di Fermo, is situated on the Adriatic, about four 
miles from the town. The harbour is small, but there is 
some trade in corn, silk, and woollens. The j)opulation of 
Fermo m 1871 was 7002. 

FERMO Y, a market-town of Ireland, in the East Riding 
of the county of Cork, is about 21 miles distant from Cork, 
and about 130 miles from Dublin, and is connected with 
both these cities by the Fermoy branch of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway. It is situated on the river Black- 
water, which divides the town into two parts, the larger of 
which is on the southern bank, and there the trade of the I 
town, which is chiefly in flour and agricultural produce, is 
mainly carried on. A stone bridge of 13 arches which 
formerly spanned the river, and which had been erected in 
1689, was in the year 1866 removed, and replaced by one 
of strong cut stone. The town, which strikes the visitor 
as being exceedingly neat and clean, has several good 
streets, and some noteworthy buildings. Of the latter, the 
most prominent are the military barracks on the north 
bank of the river, capable of accommodating 3000 men, the 
Protestant Episcopal church, the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
St Colman’s Roman Cathohc college, the convents, and 
the court-housn Quarter sessions are held in the town, 
and the muncipal affairs/ are managed by fifteen com- 
missioners, who meet every alternate Wednesday. The 
market day is Saturday. The population in 1871 
numbered 7388, 78 per cent, being Roman Cathohca 

FERNAN" CABALLERO. See Fabbe, Ceoilia. 
Bohi. voir. 

FERISTAITDEZ, Alvaeo, one of the numerous band of 
Portuguese explorers who, in the earher part of the 16th 
ce.ntury, took part in the search for a sea-passage into the 
Indian Ocean, was born about the year 1420, aud seems to 
have been brought up as page or esquire to Prince Enrique 
of Portugal. He was related to Joam Gonsalvez, discoverer 
of Madeira and governor of FunchaU While still a com- 
paratively young man, he was commissioned to prosecute the 
exploration of the African coast. After visiting the month 
of the Senegal and landing on the island of Gor^e, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching Cape de Matos or Mastos, the most 
southerly point that had ever been, attained (1446). Soon 
afterwards he took command of a second expedition, in 
which the utmost limit reached was Rio Tabite, a little to 
the south of Rio Graude. Ill health thereafter compelled 
his return to Portugal, where he was welcomed at court as a 
distinguished discoverer. See Azurara, Eistoria de la Oon- 
quista de Ghiine, and Joam de Barros, Ada, dea i. lib. i. c. 
13, 14. 

FERNANDEZ, Dieoo, a Spanidi adventurer and his- 
torian of the 16th century. He was originally educated for 
the church, but about 1646 he embarked for Peru, where 
he served iu the royal army under Alonzo de Alvarado. 
Mendoso, marquis of Cauete, who succeeded Alvarado as 
viceroy, bestowed on Fernandez the 'ofiflce of chronicler of 
Peru ; and in this capacity he wrote a narrative of the in- 
surrection of Giron, of the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, and 
of the administration of Gascar. Tha whole woric, under the 
title Sidoria dd J*eru, was published, at Seville in 1671. 
It is written in a clear and' intelligible style, and with more 
art than is usual in the compositions of the time. It ^ves 
copious details, and, as he had access to the correspondence 
and official documents of the royalist leaders,, it is, althou^ 
necessarily possessing a royahat Uas, the fullest and most 
authentic record existing of the events it relates. A notice 
of the work will be foimd ia,PreBcotfff Mdory^ Hie Conr 
quest of Peru. 

FERNANDEZ, Joam, a PortugTaJaee traveller, also of the 
16tli centnry. Early in life be had bean takew captive by 
pirates of Barbary, While amongst them he acquired a 
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knowledge of Arabic, and had his curiosity stimulated with 
regard to the geography of the African continent. On re 
gaining his freedom he joined an exploring expedition, and 
got himself landedat the mouth'of the Ouro river (lat. 23”^ ), 
where, exposed to considerable hardship and danger, be 
spent seven months of a nomadic life with some of the 
native tribes, and acquired a considerable amount of infor- 
mation about the geography of the interior (1445). Two 
years afterwards he explored the territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Blanco. He deserves some notice as havmg 
been the earliest of modem African explorers. The narra- 
tive of his adventures, which is said by those who have seen 
it to resemble that of Mungo Park, is to be found in 
Azurara’s Coimqmsta de Guhie. 

FERNANDEZ, Juan, a Spanish navigator and dis- 
coverer. While navigating the coasts of South America it 
occurred to him that the south winds that almost constantly 
prevailed near the shore, and retarded the voyages between 
Peru and Chili, might not exist further out at sea. His idea 
proved to be correct, and by the help of the trade winds 
and some currents at a distance from the coast he made a 
voyage with so great rapidity that he was apprehended on 
a charge of sorcery. His inquisitors, however, accepted, with 
a readiness far from common, his natural explanation of tho 
seeming marvel, and he was set at liberty. During one of 
his voyages in 1663 Fernandez discovered the two islands 
which now bear his name He was so enchanted with their 
beauty and fertility that he solicited the concession of them 
from the Spanish Government. It was granted in 1672, 
but a colony which he endeavoured to establish at the 
largest of them soon broke up, leaving ^behind them a 
number of goats, the progeny of which still continue on the 
islands. In 1574 Fernandez discovered the islands of St 
Felix ajid St Ambrose, and his companions who survived him 
affirmed that during a voyage in 1676 in the southern ocean 
he came in sight of a continent, which must have been either 
Australia or New Zealand if the discovery is to be accepted 
as a fact, but more probably it was either a delusion or an 
invention of his followers. See Alexander Dalrymple, An 
EistoHcal Collection of the several Voyages and Discoveries tn 
the South Pacific Ocean, London, 1769-71. 

FERNANDEZ, Juan, a Spanish sailor and adventurer. 
In 1631 he joined the army of the celebrated^ Francesco 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, with a small force, but in 1633 
he passed into the service of his rival Pedro de Alvarado. 
When the latter, however, agreed for a sum of money to 
cede his claims on Peru and make over his navy to Pizarro 
and Ahnagro, Fernandez necessarily returned to the service 
of Pizarro, who not only granted him pardon, but gave him 
the command of the ship. In 1638 he accompanied 
Antonio de Sedefio on an expedition despatched by the 
Spanish Government against the island of Trinidad. 
Instead, however, of attempting to fulfil the purpose of the 
expedition, they were tempted by rumours of the existence 
of gold to disembark on the mainland, where, after endur- 
ing great privations and hardships, both leaders died in the 
winter after they set out, without findmg the object of their 
quest. The survivors, under four different^ leaders, and 
decimated by hunger, fatigue, and continual combats with 
the natives, managed to fibnel their way to the Spanish eattite- 
ments!. 

FERNANDO DE NORONHA, a group of islaasds in 
the South Atlantic, about 194 miles N.E. of Cape St Roqu;^ 
South America, 3“ 80' S. lab., 52" 26' WAoxs^ The largest 
of them is about 20 miles in chemnfonSSffiS} iNa fnn?fa&e is 
rugged, and it contains a number of jsaifky Ms from 600' to 
700 feet bjgh, and a momatafinDUs peeh towering to' tho 
height of abouit lOOQi fesi The i^nd ia covered with 
wood, but o» aiecoinut o£ the hajeguhn? occarrence of raimib 
contains scarcely aayi other vegetation. It has several 
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hours defended by forts, and serves as a place of banisli- 
ment for criminals from Brazil. The nest largest island of 
the group is about a mile in circumference, and tke otbera 
are small barren rocks. The convict village numbers about 
lOOO inhabitants, and consists of a square formed by the 
govemor^s residence, a chapel, the pnson, workshop, and 
Government stores, and three or four streets radiating up- 
wards, and composed of wattle-budt huts About 1000 
additional convicts are employed in cultivating the planta- 
tions m different parts of the island. The island is occupied 
by about 150 soldiers and 6 officers under a governor. 
Stores, convicts, and mails are earned by steamer twice a 
month to and from Pernambuco 
So 0 “ Yisit to Fernando N'oronha” by ilexonder jEtattray, M.D., 
Ei.N" , in Journal of the Hoijal GeogroiJtieal Society for 1872. 

FERNANDO PO, or Fsenao no Pao, an island on the 
W. coast of Africa, lying in the Bight of Biafra, about 20 
miles from the mainland, in 3* 12' N. lat. and 3* 48' E. 
long. It is about 44 miles in length from. N. N.E. to S.S-W., 
and about 20 in breadth. The coasts are steep and rocky, 
and the interior is mountainous, A ridge of mountams to- 
wards tho centre of the island rises to the height of 8000 
feet, and is toiminated at each extremity by a peaked 
mountain, — the northern one (Ste Isabelle) attaining a height 
of 10,700 feet. The southern extremity of the island is 
also intersected by several steep mountains, varying from 
1000 to 3000 feet, These mountains are covered, most 
of them to their summits, as are the inteiwening vallep, 
with dense forests of shrubs and lofty trees of luxuriant 
growth. The rocks are of volcanic origin ; and the soil is 
rich and fertile, producing nee, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 
yams, and palms. Antelopes, monkeys, sheep, goats, fowls, 
tuitlo, and fish are abundant. The climate is salubrious, 
though the rainy season lasts from May to December, and is 
succee ded by a season of douse fogs. The principal harbour, 
Port Olareuco ou the northern shore, is frequented by 
English vessels, especially for palm-oil. This island was 
disooverocl in 1471 by a Portuguese navigator, whose name 
it bears. It was taken possession of by Spain in 1778, 
but was abaiidonod in 1782. Tlie English fomod a settlo- 
mont on the island in 1827, and made use of it os a harbour 
for the ships of war sent to watch the slave traffic, but 
they relinquished it in lS34j the Spaniards resumed 
possession of it in 1844, and changed its name to I^wrto de 
Isabel. The population is about 1 {5,000, and is composed 
partly of half-breod Portuguoso, negroes formerly freed by 
tho British, a few Europeans, and the native inhabitants called 
Edooyahs or Bobios, who arc in tho proportion, of ten to one 
of all the others, and whose jealous hostility perhaps, as much 
as tho reputed insalubrity of the climate, has prevoatod tho 
colonization of the island by Europeaus. The Baptist 
misflionaries who settled on tho island during its occupation 
by tho British were expolled by the Spaniards in 1858. 
Soo Benodetti, '‘Los iles espagnoloa du golfo do Guinde,” 
in Jivll, lie la Soc, de Geop\^ 1869, 

PEBNEL, JifiA.NFiiANyois (1407-1558), a distinguished 
French phyBician, was bom at Clermont in 1497. After 
receiving his early education at his native town, ho entered 
the college of Sainte-Barho, Paris, where he so distinguished 
himself m mathematics, pliilosophy, and languages, that 
not long after obtaining his M.A. degree he was offered a 

S rofaH.<ioiship in the colloge. Thb offer he, however, 
odinod, choosing in preference to become a physician. 
He received his doctor's degree in 1530, and was named 
professor of medicino in 1534. His extraordinary general 
erudition, and tho skill and success with wliich he sought to 
revive the study of the old Greek physicians, gained for him 
a great reputation, and ultimately the office of physician to 
the court, He practised with very great success, and at his 
death in 1558 loft behind him an immense fortune. 
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His principal works are Monalo^Tuerium, siia AatrolaUi gewus^ 
generalis Hon am Stnictura ct Usiis ; De Abdika Rmim Causis , 
Medteina ad JEfennoim II j and Comdionm Medwiniahu'm, laber 
All of them have been several times raprinted. 

FEENOW, Kabi Lttdwkj (1763-1808), German art- 
critic and archaeologist, was bom m Pomerania, November 
19, 1763. His father was a servant in the household of 
the lord of Elumenhagen. At the age of twelve he became 
clerk to a notary, and was afterwards apprenticed to a 
druggist. While serving his time he had the misfortune 
accidentally to shoot a young man who came to visit him ; 
and although through the intercession of his master he 
escaped prosecution, the untoward event weighed heavily 
on his mind, and led him at the dose of his apprenticeship 
to quit his native pi ace. He obtained a situation at Lubeok, 
where he had leisure to cultivate his natural taste for draw- 
ing and poetry. Having formed an acquaintance with the 
painter Cars tens, whose influence was an important stimulus 
and help to him, he renounced his trade of druggist, and 
set up as portrait-painter and drawmg-master. At Ludwiga- 
lust he fell in love with a young girl, and followed her to 
Weimar; but failing in his smb, he went next to Jena. 
There he was introduced to Professor BemhoH, and in bis 
house met the Danish poet Baggesen. The latter invited 
him to accompany him to Switzerland and Italy, a proposal 
which he eagerly accepted (1794) for the sake of the 
opportunity of furthenug his studies in the fine arts. On 
Baggesen’s return to Denmark, Peruow, assisted by some of 
his friends, visited Rome and made some stay there. He 
now renewed his intercourse with Carstens, who had settled 
at Romo, and applied himself to the study of the history 
and theory of the fine arts and of tho Italian language and 
literature. Making rapid progress, he was soon qualified to 
give a course of lectures on archeology, which was attended 
by the principal artists then at Rome. Having married a 
Roman lady, he returned in 1802 to Germany, and was 
appointed in tho following year professor extraordinary of 
Italian literature at Jeuo. In 1804 ho accepted the post 
of libranaa to Amelia, duchess-dowager of Weimar, which 
gave him the leisure he desired for the purpose of turning 
to account the literary and arch ecological rosearchoa in 
which ha had engaged at Rome. His most valuable work, 
tho Jio7}iisck(! Studien, appeared in 3 vols., 1806—1808. 
Among liw other worlca arc — Das Lehen des KnlnvUers 
Onrst&iis (1806), Ariosids Lehenshmf (1809), and Franrcam 
Petrarca (1818). Fornow died at Weimar, December 4, 
1808, A memoir of his life by Johanna Schopenhauer, 
mother of the philosopher, Arthur Schoponhauor, appeared 
in 1810, and a comploto edition of his works in 1829. 

FERNS, a large group of cryptogamic plants forming in 
a wide sense a very naturally limited gi'oup. In the article 
BioLOav (vol. iii. p. 694) it has boon shown tliat the sub- 
kingdom Cormophyta includes throe woll-marltod soiios, 
hryoidiyta^ PteridoidiyiOt Phanei'Offnmv. Of the second of 
tliese, Ferns, in the most restricted acceptation of the word, 
are the most conspicuous representatives. It will be con- 
venient, however, to give soma account luider tho present 
head, nob merely of ferns proper, but also of the other 
smaller groups, closely related to ferns and often spoken of 
in familiar language as Fem-aRies, which are included in 
the Pteridophyta, 

The life-history of all these is divisible into two distinct 
stages or generations, in which not only are the external 
moiqihological characters extremely different, but tlie phy- 
siological functions are also shar^dy contrasted. These 
stages have been termed in the article already referred to 
the ^oro})hors and the oojihot'e, 

The vigorous vegetative forms which are what are 
familiarly understood when ferns are spoken of ere only one 
phase of their complete life-cycle. They are the sporophores ; 
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and tlie reproductive bodies tbey bear (spores') germinate 
without any process of fertilization, and are therefore not 
to be compared with seeds. The same thing is equally true 
of the other members of the series Pteridoj^hyta, viz,, horse 
tails, club mosses, selaginellas, &c. 

A spore on germination produces a structure which, com- 
pared with its immediate parent, is relatively very small, 
and bears no resemblance to it in form or texture. It is 
called the prothallium ; it is green and membranous, and 
attached to the surface of the ground by root hairs in ferns 
and horse tails; in adder’s tongues and club mosses it 
is tuberous and subterranean, while in Bhizocarpece and 
Selaginella it always remains more or less included within 
the cavity of the parent spore. The function of the pro- 
thallium is entirely reproductive ; it develops sexual 
organs of two kinds, archegonia and aiitheridia, either upon 
the same or different prothallia. Hence, in contradistinc- 
tion to the sporophore — the function of which in this group 
of plants is purely vegetative — the prothallial generation is 
termed the oophore. 

History. — The older botanists, starting from the study of 
flowering plants, endeavoured to recognize in all other cases 
the same characteristic points of structure. They did not 
doubt therefore, arguing from analogy, that ferns were pro- 
vided with true seeds. Gerarde (1597), remarking the appear- 
ance of young plants of Nepkrodmm dilatatvm in the neigh- 
bourhood of old ones, attributed this to the dissemination 
of seeds, “ for I believe all plants have seeds in themselves 
to produce their kindes.’' No one, however, at this time 
could say anything definite about the seeds” of ferns, and 
they came to be regarded as highly mysterious. It was 
supposed that they were of an invisible sort, and by a trans- 
ference of properties it came to be believed that the 
possessor of fern seed would be invisible too. Shakespeare 
makes Chamberlaine say, ‘‘We have the receit of fern-seed, 
we walke invisible.” Ray ridicules Tragus for spreading 
■linen cloths upon the ground to catch the seed of ferns on 
the eve of midsummer night, when, as Ray properly 
observed, it would be indeed astonishing if any fell, seeing 
that it is not mature till the autumn. 

Columna in 1648 compared the fern frond to butcher’s 
broom, and identified the fructification in the one case with 
the flowers in the other. Csesius came to his help, and, 
having examined the sori of a polypody, ‘‘ telescop)ii 
iidjumeuto,” detected what he supposed to be seeds, but 
which were probably only the spore cases. W. Cole appears 
to have been the first to microscopically observe the spores 
themselves (1669), and Ray himself described the hygro- 
■scopio movements of the spore-cases which assist the disper- 
sion of the spores. Morison (1715) seems to have been the 
•first to put the matter to the test of actual experience. He 
■sowed the spores of hart’s tongue, and in due course, with- 
■out, however, distinguishing clearly the two stages, raised 
plants from them. This important observation fell com- 
pletely into oblivion, and when in 1789 Dr Lindsay, a 
Scotch physician settled in Jamaica, responded to a request 
■of Sir Joseph Banks for fern plants from that island by sug- 
■•gesting that spores would be much more convenient to send, 
the latter was quite unprepared for the suggestion, which 
he treated as a great discovery. Dr Lindsay accordingly 
wrote a paper on the subject (which was published in the 
Ximieaii Transactions z, im years afterwards), in which he 
figured the prothallial stages oi Poly podinm lycopodioides. 
The spores of ferns were still, however, regarded as equi- 
valent to seeds, i.e,, as the result of a process of fertilization 
■similar to that which precedes the development of seeds in 
flowering plants. A variety of attempts were made to see 
in hairs or glands upon the young fronds, &c., something 
that would do duty for an anther. As late as 1832 De 
•Candolle maintained the analogy of the prothallium to a 
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cotyledon. In 1844 Nageli discovered the antkerozoids, 
motile bodies which are set free from the antheridiim, 
and which perform in ferns the function of pollen grains. 
All previous observers had tried to find fertilizing bodies 
on the vegetative generation, the sporophore, which pro • 
duces only spores. In 1844 the final step was reached when 
Suminski found upon the prothallia the archegonia, flask- 
shaped bodies containing a central cell (oosphere) which, 
when fertilized by the antherozoids, develops into a spore- 
bearing plant similar to that from which the cycle started. 
In 1850 Mettenius discovered the details of the reproduc- 
tion in Isoetes. Since that time the researches upon the 
Pteridophyta have been very numerous, and are to be found 
quoted in Sachs’s Lehrbucli. 

The whole group of the Pteridophyta may be classified 
as follows ; — 

Pteeidophtta. — C ormophyta with two distinct stages in the 
life-cycle. Sporophore with high vegetative differentiation. Oophore 
inconspicuous and destitute of vascular tissue. 

Class I. FilidruB . — Leaves highly developed. Sporangia nume- 
rous on the fertile leaves. 

Sub-Class 1. Filiees . — Leaves without stipular appendages. 
Sporangia epidermal, containing spores of one kind de- 
veloped in each from a single primary mother-cell. 

Sub-Class 2. Stipidatce , — Leaves with stipule-like append- 
ages. Sporangia containing spores of one kind developed 
in each from many endogenous primary niother-cells. 

Sub-Class 3. MMzocarpcce . — Spores of two kinds. 

Class II. Fquisetiiue , — Leaves rudimentary. Sporangia 5-10 on 
the fertile leaves. 

Class III. Lyecpodina . — Leaves small (except I&oetes), simple. 
Sporangia solitary. 

Sub-Class 1. Zj/coyjodlMCfia!.— Spores of one kind. 

Sub-Class 2. Zigulatce , — Spores of two kinds. 

I. FiLioiNiE. — 1. The Filiees or ferns proper deserve 
consideration at greater length, both on account of their 
numerical preponderance over the other groups, and the 
popular favour which deservedly attaches to their great 
beauty and variety of form. 

Commencing withthevegetativegeneration or sporophore, 
the following remarks briefly touch upon the most essential 
points in their organization. 

In general habit, although with a certain characteristic ap- 
pearance which, to the experienced eye, is an almost unfail- 
ing distinctive character, ferns are as various in stature and 
aspect asflowering plants. One genus, Qeratopteris, is remark- 
able for its aquatic habit. The terrestrial forms vary from the 
HymenophyllacecB, which have the small size aud delicate 
texture of mosses, to the larger forms which attain the size of 
shrubs, while some belonging to the tropics and the southern 
hemisphere have a palm-like habit, 
and are called tree-ferns. Gyathea 
medullaris reaches 80 feet in New 
Zealand, zxi^Alsophila australis even 
greater heights in Australia. The 
stem creeps on or beneath the 
surface of the ground as in the 
common bracken, or climbs up rocks 
and the trunks of trees (^Davallia 
canarieiisis). In the latter case it 
is usually densely coated with im- 
bricated membranous scales. In 
stems of this type the internodes 
or spaces between the insertion of 
successive leaves (fronds) is consider- 
able, and the growing point is often Fio. i.-stem of tiie Male 
far in advance of the youngest frond. sffing f rscmf co?- 

In a large number of herbaceous responding to the detached. 

r i- ° 1 • 1 J.1 1 Fases of the leaves with the 

ferns, of which the common male Slavics (c) left hy tire Shro- 
and lady ferns are good examples, oscular bundles, 
the stem is short and erect or slightly inclined (fig. 1). 
The fronds are developed spirally, and in close contiguity 
without obvious internodes ; they form, viewed from above. 
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a largo rosotto with the growing point in tho centre. 
Between tlio orfliiiory herbaceous fonis with short erocb 
stems and the tree-forns there is no hard and sharp line of 
demarcation. Most of the ferns of decidedly arborescent 
linbit belong to the sub-order Cyaiheaceas.^ which has a 
sporangium aud receptacle a httle different from that of the 
typical Folypodiaceco, but in many of the genera of Poly- 
poilutcecv, especially JDu'honict) there are species that assume 
a more or less decidedly arhorescent habit. JSTeaily all 
Fiiifcs are perenuial, but we have an instance of annual 
duration in Oymwgramme lepiopJiylht. 

Gromng Paint — The apex of the stem, whatever the 
dimousioiis of tho mature plant, is always occupied by a 
single apical cell, and the whole growth is entirely clepend- 
cut upon the repeated segmentation of this cell. In form 
it is either wedge-shaped with a tiuusverse section like 
that of a bi-convex lens, or it has tho form of a three-sided 
pyramid with a convex base forming the outer face. In the 
former ease the segments ai’o produced fiom tho cell altci- 
iiately right and left, aud the stem, which is gradually built 
lip by the repeated snbdivisiou of the sogmenta so formed, 
la always distinctly bilateral, and produces its fionds in two 
rectilinear series. In tho latter cose tho segments are 
derived in apiml sucoosaion from tho tliroo interior faces 
of tho apical cell, and tho leaves, which are dcvolopcdfrom 
the masses of tissue to which these segmonta give liso, are 
gradually chspkcod from the simple tnaoriato arrangement 
cine to tho aogmontatiou of tlio apical coll into more com- 
plicated forms of phyllotaxis. 

JBvaui'Iunf/ is oflbcted by the partition of tho growing 
point j tho suigb stoin tliorcforo bifiircalcs. This scarcely 
over happens in ferns with oj*oct stems, siwhn.siVi’p/nWiVwi 
Pilijy-imSj or in troo-foriis. New sliootH mo, liewovev, somc- 
liinos fomietl from tho bases of tho loof-s talks, just os in 
aoino spocios they uro normally produced fwin tho fronds 
theniHolvcs. When tho tonniiial point is injnmt, lateral 
Hboots ai'o often furmocl in this way. A spedmeu of Did'- 
smm untiivdiai')m boon desciibwl with as many astwoiitj-- 
niiio crowns, duo doubtless to suoli a cause. 

nf tJm A'ten , — Tlio repeated subdivision of the 
colls of tho growing point gives riao to a mass of tisfluo, at 
iirsfc imiforHi in diameter, but wliidi is subsoq.iiontly 
didbrontiiiteil. Turticular tracts of cells mo moilified in tho 
pi'oooH.s of grmvtJi to furiu tho fibro-vascular bundles. 
TiiOHo ni'o movQ vv lass fluttciiud plates irregularly elliptieul 
in tmiisvcrHu aoction, As in all tho rteridophjtn they aro 
cloflcd, uuil incapable, when once formed, of further iucroaso 
iu diiimolor. They consist of ii muss of “xyleiu" Bumniudod 
by phluoin.” The xylom consists, in addition to a few 
spiral vesHols at tho foci of the olliptipal tranverso soetion, of 
Bcaliirifitrm vesaols — cells of comimi’ativuly large tUumeter, 
with oblique ends, and with tlioir walls iiitormitbently 
thidcenml by trumvemo projecting ridges (tig, S). Anumgsb 
tlio vessels aro oblong cclla containing stawli iu winter (wood- 
parotiehyma). Tho phloem contains siuve* tubes, and ex- 
ternal to tlicso thick-wallcd bust fibres. Tho whole iibro- 
vnauiilar biindlo is bounded first by ono or two layum (>f 
oblotig sfcurclHJOuttuuing ccIIh (phlucni-shcath), and extenial 
to these by ft singlo layer of niirrow'er cells, often tliiekoned 
o.xtornftliy and darker in colour — tlie vascular bun die sheath. 
In very slemlor steins tho libro-vaseuloi’ bmullcs form a 
cuatml axis (i^iyinrnopiii/littwv) , but when tho etoms attain 
any wi«o tiny areurriuigedin anuimstomoshig cylindrical net- 
work (iig. il), iu wliidi a mesh corrosp<md8 tu tho base of a 
frond. Th i j ryliiul or separatea tho reniaiuiug or fandmucuinl 
tisfiuas of Urn stum into tuo portioiiH, an iutomal ceritnil 
modullii ami aii evtenial cortex. This is hUowu iu tig. i ; 
tiio (lark line#, liijweviir, do not belong to the bundles wliicU 
I’jrri'sponil to tho light Hpacos L*nt*Io.suil by them j tho ilarfc 
liiuid theuiselves cuiifaiat of a iutias of tluckeued olung^itcd 


cells termed “aclerenchyma,” which form protecting sheaths 
to the fascicular tissue Tho medulla and cortex are lu 
the main formed of poreucliymatous tissue, often loaded 



Pig 2. Fig, 3. 

rm 2 — Si’Alnilfonn resflol^. 

vtrt .T — lUliifl-viisciilni iictA\0ik fiom Oio *tlcm of Uie JiftiCi ri*m 
Filh-uun) Hiu sjmt'cs contnliuil liy Uio nioiUfM couL“-roiid to Iho flllat-h- 
ments of tho licu'e*! of tho Iorvos 

I.,o 4-TranHvciia! section of tlio atom of a Trco-roni (Cmthm) m, incilulliiry 
ji, coitlcul poiiwl-tamio, f, liy jiniloiinnl bdwouilij’jim, r, 
ttbro-Mwoulnr ImiKllos, iilth filienthlng sclcrcndij uiii. (/) 

with stnrcL In Cyatlim medullar is this Btartliy phh was 
used by tho Maoris as an article of food. _ Th© medulla in 
not, however, entirely parenchymatous ; ii is usually per- 
moated by a number of anastomosing filiXorm bundlce 
(usually also invested with a sclorenchyniatous sheath), 
which oveuliially poes into tho leaves through tho meshes 
ill the fibro-voscukr cylmdor. The greater pari of tho fibro- 
vascular tissiio of the loaves is, however, continuous with 
Iho lower portion of tho inargin-s of tho nioshca, winch runs 
out into bundles armuged round tho outer circumforcnco oJ 
tho leaf stalk, and surrounding therefore tho bundles which 
pass through tho moshos from tho medulla of tho stem, Ik 
sonic COSO.S, however, these luoclulkry bundles contract an 
adhesion to the margins of tho moBliua as tlioy pass ihrongh 
them. Tho surfaco of the stein, and ol-so of tho luaf-8tu]k.4; 
n usually strongtlioncd by iho scloionchymaloiis develop- 
incut of tho sui>ciTioi.il portions of tho fundamental tissue. 
Tliis coals tho surfaco witli a layer which Would bo impor 
vioiis to air wcin it not iutuiTU)_)led by apacos illlcd W'ith 
boft pai'onchyiim, by which tho iiitoruul tissues <,>f tho steni 
m'o brought; into rclntiuii with the utnuwplioro. In Pfm'i 
ar/ftilmtft tbo rIii/.(jnio or lioriKontal eublorraiii'an Htem h 
liuii'kod laterally by two lines where the cohunlcHS coilical 
pureneliynui is not coveroil iu, uud in many iroo-fcrns Hk 
l>.u>es of tho putiolua liavo their biflercnehyinatoim invud- 
inent porforatod by pits fdlod in the living iilaut by a kuR- 
celled tkstto which bjimlily beecmion pulvemioiit. 

1’ho rwts of funis oro always Hloiider uud wiiy. Thoy 
nro contiimtilly formed during tho giiiwtli of tho stem in 
ttcropctal sucecHbiun. Iu trc«-feniH they couHoquontly tic- 
cumulate on tho lower pertioii as llujy groiv downward, 
giving it a liirgo iipparent diuiucler. In erouping Hpecioti 
they at oiicc attach theniKolves, They are cyliudvicaL in 
all oaHOH, scarcely oxcuediug onc-oighth of an incii in 
diametmv datlv-brovn nppruacliing blade in euhatr, ami 
eluthotl with rmit-hiuiu. 

lu ferns the oceurronue of a spotiul fi>rni of “ triclmmcs " 
is uotieeablo in tho Hut niulticulluhii* mainbnnitiuH hcuIuh, to 
which the name of ‘*pulcw ” is givoti. They uro found iu tliQ 
groatcHt abumlaiuio on tho stum and lower part of the stipes, 
but tl«*y often extend to tliu riu'hidM of tlio frond, and 
mmiuliuiBfttt) the foliar surfaces, cspcehdly iu yoaug frimds. 
There is no delinito correlation in iho charactor of these 
jtalc«3 witli other junuts of Mtinieturo. Tho most charucter- 
ihliu aro the long thread like bright-brown of 

Dittfirhtmit, wln’fh are so abundant ibat thoso of JJkksmni 
CufrUit aro ei.i»ortod iu quantity from Madeira to stuff 
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cusliioiLS and mattresses ; and the clatlirate flat paleae, dull 
brown in colour and permeated by a distinct lattice-work 
of thicker cells, which occur in Vittaricii Antrc^hyum^ and 
some species of Asplmium. By their abundance, position, 
size, shape, and texture, the palese often furnish great help 
in characterizing species. 

Stipes. — ^Although generally distmguished by this spe- 
cial name, the stipes is simply the petiole of the leaf. 
It IS very rare to find a fern in which the blade of 
the leaf does not possess a distinct stalk. In about 
two-thirds of the Filices, including not only those with 
erect, but many with creeping stems, the stipes is con- 
tinuous with the stem, without any articulation at the 
point of junction, and when the old fronds die, they do 
not become disjointed, after the fashion of the leaves of a 
deciduous tree. In about one-third of the Filices^ on the 
contrary, there is a distinct joint at the point of junction 
between the stipes and the stem, and when the fronds fade, 
they fall away from the stem spontaneously, leaving a clean 
scar. In the classification proposed by John Smith, the 
Folypochacem are subdivided by this character. The ferns 
in which the leaf-stalk is continuous with the stem, as in 
Asplenkm^ Nephrodiumf and Fteids^ he calls Desmoh'ya 
Those in which the old fronds become disarticulated at the 
base, as in OUandra^ Pkctyceidum^ and Polypodium, vulgare, 
he calls Eremobrya, and he states, as ^e result of his 
expeiience as curator for 40 yeais of the Kew collection, 
that the Eesmobryot may be more easily reproduced from 
spores, bub that the Ertmdbrya show greater tenacity of 
life, and that in the importation of ferns from abroad the 
Ereniohrya generally arrive in good condition, whilst the 
Eesmohrya, especially such as have slender stems, often 
perish in the journey. 

Fronds, — In Filices we get a more varied range of leaf- 
form than in any other order in the vegetable kingdom, 
and some of the most beautiful and complicated types that 
exist. In size the fronds vary from under an inch, as in 
some of the minute Eymenopliyllce, to a length and breadth 
of from ten to twenty feet m the great Cyatheas and 
Dicksonias. To take examples of the leading types from 
amongst famihar British species, we have simple fronds m 
Scolopetidi'ium mdyare, simply pinnate fronda in Asplmiim 
THcJiOTnanes mtiLoTnxiria Spicani, bipinnate in FFephrodium. 
•niontanum and Polypodium FJijegopteris, tripinnate or 
tripinnatifid in Cystopteris fragilis and Polypodium 
Ei'yopteins, and d.eeoTii.^onndi\nAspleniumAdiantu7ii-mgritm 
and Pteris aquilina. The primary divisions of a compound 
fiond are called pimuB, the secondary divisions pinnules. 
Ill a deltoid frond, as in Oystoptei'is montcmci or Pteris pcd- 
mata, the pinnae grow regularly smaller from the lower to 
the upper, and the To wer pinnrn have the pinnules of the under 
side exaggerated. A decrescent frond, as in NepJirodium 
contmninum or Aspl&niwn TH<diomaneSj has the pinnm 
largest at the centre of the frond, and gradually smaller 
both towards its top and bottom. There is no regular 
relation between the frond and its fructification. Species 
with fronds similar in texture, cutting, and veinmg are 
often found, when the fructification is examined, to stand 
widely apart in syntematio position. The growth of the 
fronds is very slow. The whole of the fronds of a rosette 
of Neplirodiwn. Fiiix-mm have been in course of formation 
two years before the lamina begins to imroU. The develop- 
ment is bosifugal, and often tho fronds continue growing 
at the top a long time after they are fully unfolded and 
producing fructification at the base. This may be seen in 
Eymenophylhm serioeum and tSymnogramme elongate; in 
Lygodium the leaf-stalk resembles a twining stem, growing 
for a long time. In many coses the fronds are of two kinds, 
developing from the first in a oonspicuoujdy different man- 
ner, one kind remaining pennanon% barren, and the other 
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alone producing fructification. We have instances of this 
in Lomaria Spicant and Cryptogramme crispa, and di- 
morphism Ls shown stiU more conspicuously in Platycei'ium, 
in which the barren fronds are uncut and spread out flat 
over the surface on which the plant grows, and the fertile 
cues are much larger, and staud erect, and are forked, from 
which it takes its common name of elkfe-hom fern. There is 
another striking instance of dimorphism in the section 
Brynarm of the genus Polypodium, in which the barren 
fronds are brown m colour, rigid m texture, sm all m size, 
and lobed like the leaf of the common oak, and the fertile 
ones are several feet long, with elongated segments like 
those of Polypodium vidgai e. In some ferns the fronds have 
a habit of taking root at the tip, and thus producing new 
plants. This is well shown in the walking-leaf of North 
America {Scolopendrium rhizopTiyllum), and amongst tropi- 
cal ferns in Asplmium rJmophorum and Acrostichim 
fiagelliferum. Some species develop copious adventitious 
buds, from which the plant may be reproduced, sometimes 
scattered over the surface of the frond, as in AspHenium 
mviparum and A. lulhifenm, sometimes in the axils of 
the pmnee, as in Asplenium prolifei'um and Fephrodium 
cicutanum. 

Venation. — In the arrangement of the veins of the 
fronds of Fihces there is an extraordinary amount of 
variety. The different types, and the extent to which they 
prevail, and the use that may be made in the systematic 
arrangement of ferns of the characters they furnish, were 
carefully worked out by Presl and John Smith. The two 
principal leading types are veins that, after once branching, 
do not again unite, and veins that, on the contrary, after 
branching, join one another so as to inclose areolas like the 
meshes of a net. Ferns that exhibit the fiist plan are said 
to be free-veined , the other kind are said to have anasto- 
mosing venation. The free-veined ferns form far more than 
half of the ordei. In the whole frond or its ultimate divi- 
sions there may be a midub alone, as m Monogramme 
gramineaov Eymenopiliyllum tunlndgense ; or the veinmg 
may be simply pinnate, that is to say, a midub with a 
series of parcel simple branches on each side, as m 
Eephrodiuni patens or E prolixurn , or there may be a re- 
gular midrib from the base to the top of the frond or seg- 
ment, with the side-branches branched again, a very com- 
mon type shown in Pteris agiiilina and Eephrodium Filix- 
mas, or there may be no regular midnb, but the veins 
arianged like the rays of a fan, as in Adiantum GapUlus- 
Yenei'^is and Asplenium cuneatnm. Whether the veins are 
produced to the margin, or end abruptly without reaching 
It, as is common iu the free- veined, and still more so in the 
iiet-veined species of Polypoihmn, is a point to be noted. 
Of anastomosing venation the following are the principal 
types 

1. Where the veins are free nearly to the edge, but con- 
nected by an arch just within it, as in the section Thm\r 
nopteris of Asplenium and Olfei'sia of Aci'osiichum. 

2. Where the veins are arranged in parallel pinnate 
groups, and the opposite veins of contiguous groups join at 
til© tip, as in the section EunepJvi'odkm of Nqjhrodium and 
Goniopteris of Polypodium, 

3. Where the veins of contiguous segments are copiously 
pinnate and free, but the midribs are connected by a i^gle 
arch and the base, as in the section Campteria of Purus and 
Pleomemia of Polypodium. 

4. Where the veins unite in regular hexagonal meshes 
the sori borne at the tip of a single eentiid vein which 
these inclose, as in the seotion Gomopdd^um of Poly- 
podium. 

5. Where distinct main veins run -from the midrib to the 
edge of a frond or its divisions, and these are connected by 
a series of parallel arches, from the upper side of which 
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sovoral free veins arise, bearing sori at tlieir tips, as iu tlie 
section Ctwipyloneiurm of Folypodhmi. 

6, Where distinct main veins run from the midrib to the 
edge of a frond or its divisions, with copious small irregular 
areolie between them, as in the section Plewi'idium of Poly- 
•podium and Gymnopteris of Acrostichmn. 

7. Where the whole space between midrib and margin is 
filled up with copious small irregular areolae, as in the section 
J'hymatodes of Poly podium and Chrysodium of Acrosticimm. 

Many of the largo genera, as characterized by the shape 
and position of the sori, contain groups which show several 
of these different plans of veiniug j Polypodium and 
Acrosticlium show them nearly all One school of systein- 
atista, represented in England by J. Smith and Moore, 
regard a decided difference in veiniug as a character im- 
portant enough iu itself to mark a genus; and if this plan 
be followed the number of genera is enormously increased. 
Our estimato of 50 for the genera of Polypodiaccco is a 
large one, if genera founded upon fructification be under- 
stood ; but Moore, using venation in addition, reckons 
tlie genera at 143, and John Smith at 194. From this 
dilFerciit scale upon which genera have been planned arises 
the large number of dilForcut geueiic names which have 
often been used for the same plants, so that the synonymy 
of ferns has become extremely complicated. 

The {iporanr/ia of ferns arc morphologically trichomes or 
modiliod hairs. They originate from epidermal colls, and 
in the mature state consist of stalked capsules, the walls of 
which are ouu coll thick. A ring of colls differently placed 
iu difforoiit genera, is called the annidns^ and by itsimotiual 
eniitraction iu drying (jtfects the disruption of the capsule 
and the tli,s[)or,siou of the spores (fig. 5). In some genera 



he H'lun' objoi't U efibcUid by a gnmp of cells instDiid of a 
tug. The w'pai’iite iduHtei*.s, of few or many individual 
poraiigJa, are called sori (lig. 0), and the inuml>ranou.s 
.vcrcst'iuice of the cpidenni.s which covens a sorvus U called 
11 niilu.sinui or itivohicre (lig. 7). 

The ordens of FHIi'i'k are founded upon diffcrence.s iu the 
Lnudiire of Hits individual sporangium, (fenetu of the 
line order depend upon diHercncc.s in the shape and i»osi- 
ou Ilf Ihe.'^ori and .sluipe and posilion of tIioindu.siuiii, In 
fi’W gi'Uiwii, such as (hnnni'/ti, Anrmiii^ and the 

uvuehyuiaiif the lamina iseidirely idworhed in thefertile 
u'lH of ilie li’ontl, iiiiil iht; .spuraagia form distinct panicles 
‘spik s. in A>-rnsfir/ifnii 1 he. sporangia cover tins whole 
'the under HUlfare of the frond, liolh VcillS Htul iutci’- 
■ar-'s. In iumiy genera, .siieh us Vitturiu, i\m\ IJnd- 

'/.u, tiu! .sori run iu a line silung (he very edgu uf the frond, 


connecting the tips of numerous veinlets. In Blechmmi they 
form a similar line close to the midrib. The commonest 
type of all is when they form round dots on the veins of 
the back of the frond, as in Polypodium, Aspidium, Woodda, 
and Gyatliea. A type only less common than the last is 
where they run iu lines along the veins of the back of the 
frond, as in Asjdenvmn, Scolopendrvimi, and Gymnogramine. 
In Lygodium the spoi’angia form spikes on the edge of the 
leafy segments, each sporangium inclosed in a little pocket. 
In JJicksonia, Hymenopliylhmi, and Trichomanes, the sori 
form round clusters at the tip of a vein on the edge of the 
lamina. Characters taken from the inclusium separate the 
genera of Polypodiacem into four tolerably well-marked 
groups. In a large series of genera, including Polypodium 
with not less than 400 species, Acrosticlixm, and Gymno- 
gramme, there is no indusiuni at all. In another series, 
including Pteris, Pellcea, Cheilaiithes, and Ilypolepis, there 
is what is called a spurious indusium, which consists simply 
of the edge of the frond modified in texture and more or less 
completely recurved, so as to protect the sorus iu an early 
stage. The true indusia are distinct scales, and are of two 
kinds, — those called inferior, which originate beneath the 
sorus, and may bo distinctly cup-shaped, as in iroocf«fa and 
Cyathea, or may bo one-sided, as in Cydopteris and 
]Javalli<i ; those called superior, as in Nephrodium and 
Aspidium, which are extended over the sorus. As has 
been already indicated, all the genera of Polypodiuceiv, 
which include in the aggregate not less than 2000 species, 
agree with one another iu the structure of the sporangia, so 
tliat tho great majority of existing forms of Pilices are 
very closely allied. The classification of ferns is based at 
present upon character.^ entirely drawn from tho sporophorc 
generation, and takes no account of the oophore. It is un- 
doubtedly to a great extent artificial, but until the develoii- 
niout of the prothallium lias boon carefully ■worked out iu 
all tho different orders, no more satisfactory or more natural 
arrangeincut than the following appears attaiiiablo. 

1. pyru'/irHuiiim'.— SporauglascHHihi, splitting vertically, fnrniHlicil 
with a coniph'te horiziiiital ring. Sori C!onipo.seil of very few hih)- 
rangiii ; receptacle, not elevated. Fronds with very distinct dielio- 
toiaous hraneldng. Genera 2 ; species 30. 

2. —.Sporangia .sessile,, splitting vertiwilly, fur- 
nislied with a eoinpU'l.e horizmitul ring. Sori composed of imimirous 
.sporangia, iu.serted on a long niiform reeejitacle. Fronds of (ilniy 
li'.xture, with jiiiinate liranehing. (leiiera 2 ; .speoies 150-200. 

3. ( U/utheticM. Sponitigid iicai’ly sessile, splitting transversely, 

fiinushcd with a nsuully iiieoinjilete nearly vertical hut rjilliia' 
oliliipni ring. J.eeeptaeie proniiiieui, liarrel-sluipial. Tree-feius, 
GeiielU 3 ; siifli’ies 1.50, 

4. Poligndmnf.- Sporangia, stidked, splitting tnirnsverHidy, fur- 

ni.shed vath a usually iueoinplele vertical ring. Keeeplaele not 
proiuineul. Genera 50 ; siieeii'.s 2000. 

5. Osinuiulitiyir., - Sporangia stalked, split ting vertically, furnisln'd 
with only a faint horizontal liar instead of a rin|,;. Geni'ra 2 ; 
.s]ieeie.H 10 12. 

(]. jS'e/i/iinu'eie... Sporangia sessile, splitting vertically, crowned 
by a eoiupleto .small ummhir horizontal ring. Genera 0; speelea 
GO. 

Tho nophove, or Boxnal gcucratiuu of fiivna, not having 
boon studied to any groat extent from tliu cmupiirativc point 
uf view, eau only bo described iu gonoral terms. ,lt i.s a 
mcmbranoim structure furuislu'd with root, hairs, and the 
colls of which coutain chloroidiyll ; it is Utcreforc capable 
of obtaining its nourishment inilependently, and iu many 
respects has a striking resemblane.e to tlie simpler //rjuilird'. 
When the spores (fur example) of any Polypodiaccous fern 
are sown, tho outer covering bur.st.s, and tho inner coat pro- 
trudes us a. filament, whieli soon divides and contioticH to 
grow into a short row of cells. Ckll division next begins 
to take place laterally (US well as longitudinally, and a small 
c.ollular plttto is formed (lig. 8), which gradually attuiiia a 
kiduoy-Hhaped. outlhio, the growing [luint being situate in 
tho notch. From the umler side are developed the root 
huir.s, anthoridia and archegutiia. 
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The antlieridium is morphologically a trichomej and is an 
outgrowth of a superficial cell. The wall when mature 
consists of a single layer of cells, inclosing a central cell, 
from which the antherozoids are developed in separate 
mother cells. The antheridiuni eventually hursts owing to 
the , absorption of water, and the spirally-twisted motile 
ciliated antherozoids (fig. 9) are set free (fig. 10). 



Fig. 9. Pig. 11, 


Fig. 8.— Gcrmliiating spore (s) of Pteris longifolia, producing a cellular prothal- 
lium ip) with a root-hair (r). 

Fig. 9 .— Anthei’ozoid of Mplmium septentrionale. 

Fig. 10.— Antheridia from the prothallium of Pteris aqiiilina. a, antlieridium 
unopened; 6, one discharging cells, each of which contains an antherozoid ; 
c, empty antlieridium. 

Fig. n.— Archegonium of AspXenium septentrionale. a, canal; c, oosphere, with 
nucleus (e). 


The archerjonia are produced on a cellular cushion imme- 
diately behind the notch. They are developed by repeated 
divisions from a superficial cell, and, Vi^hen mature, each 
is a bottle-shaped structure (fig. 11), the rounded base of 
which is buried in the prothallium, and contains a central 
cell, the oosphere. The canal of the neck is at first filled 
by a cell, which eventually deliquesces, and leaves the 
passage open for the access of the antherozoids to the 
oosphere, w'hich, after fertilization by blending with 
them, becomes the oospore. The oospore first divides by 
a division-wall oblique to the protballium, and then divides 
again so as to form four cells. Two of these give rise to a 
mass of tissue which remains in contact with the pro- 
thallium, and is called the foot. Of the other two, one de- 
velops into the stem (first leaf), the other into the root. 
As soon as the young fern-plant (sporophore) is fairly 
established (fig. 12) the prothallium (oophore) disappears. 
Its existence is therefore remark- 
ably contrasted by its brevity with 
the oophore stage in the Bryophjta. 

There are, however, cases in which 
the conditions of the one grouxo 
are approached by the other. In 
Osmimda the prothallia admit of 
vegetative reproduction by the de- 
tachment of marginal shoots. In 
Gymnogramme leptophylla, Goebel 
has shown that the pirothallium 
vegetates in a persistent way, com- 
parable to that of the oophore stage Fiq. 12.—/, Young Fem-plant 
in a moss, Tke sporophore is very 

transient in its existence, only living Uzed avehegonium of p, tha 
for a few months, and being entirely 
devoted to the production of spores. Amongst BryopJiyta, 
in Anthoceroft the sporophore exhibits a continued produc- 
tion of spores, which places it nearly on a level with Gymno- 
gramme. Tarlow has made the remarkable observation 
that the sporophore may in some cases originate from the 



prothallium without the intervention of a sexual process, 
by a process of budding. 

2. The Btipnlatoe include two orders often included 
among ferns, but differing from them in some very import- 
ant points. Opkioglo&mcecB include Ophioglossiim (adder’s 
tongues) and Botrychmm (moon-worts), both widely dis- 
tributed, and Helminthostacliys, which is found from the 
Himalayas to Queensland. The leaves as soon as they have 
attained a certain age bear a fertile branch from the axial 
side. The sporangia are developed in a manner totally 
different from those of other Filicinoe. Instead of being pro- 
ducts of single epidermal cells their origin resembles that 
of the polleu-sacs of anthers. The sexual generation 
(oophore) is tuberous and subterranean. 

Marattiaceee is a group of ferns including about four 
genera. All are essentially tropical, but run more into the 
south than the north temperate zone. JDaiicea is exclu- 
sively American, Kaulfussia and Angiopteris Old World, 
Marattia cosmopolitan. The sporangia are placed on 
lateral veins of the pinnae, and contain two rows of loculi, 
each of which corresponds to a single sporangium oi 
Ophioglossum, and produces a number of spores originating 
from many primary mother-cells. The development of the 
sporangia in Angiopteris, which differs from other Marat- 
tiacece in the sporangia not being confluent, is still a 
desideratum for the determination of its affinities. 

3. J?/w 2 ocary)ecie are plants whose affinities have long been 
obscure, but which are now gradually being seen to be re- 
lated in many essential points to ferns, though departing 
from them in other respects. In the growth of the roots, 
mode of branching, and circinate vernation there is entire 
agreement, and the fructification, though apparently very 
different, clearly admits of comparison with the true fern 
type. Tor a detailed account of their structure reference 
must be made to the w'orks referred to below. It will be 
suflicient here to briefly refer to the fructifi-cation. Ithizo- 
carpecc include two orders, MarsilecB and Salviniece, The 
former consists of the two genera Pihdaria and Marsilea. 
The former consists of three species of small creeping plants 
with filifor-m leaves, one of which is not uncommon in 
marshy places in Britain ; the fruit 
(sporocarp) is globular, shortly 
stalked, and springs from the axils 
of the leaves. The sporocarp is 
divided by partitions into from one 
to four cavities, and each of these 
bears on its outer wall a projecting 
ridge to which the sporangia are 
attached. The species of Marsilea 
are widely distributed mostly in hot 
countries; M. macropm is the nardoo 
of Australia. They all agree in hav- 
ing leaves and long stalks and two 
pairs of leaflets arranged cross- wise; 
one pair is developed by lateral 
branching, the other pair by dicho- 
tomy of the growing point. The 
sporocarp is variously placed, but 
always in relation to a leaf. Sachs 
considers that in both Marsilea and 
Pihdaria the sporocarps are modified 
leaves bearing the sporangia on their 

upper sides in definite relation to gelatinous cord O)) to wwci 
the fibro-vascular bundles. With re- ments of the sporocarp ar< 



gard to po.sition he compares them to (>) contam“hoa 

the fertile fronds of Opllioglossacece macrosporangia apd micro 
In Marsilea the sporocarp is bean sporangia, 
shaped, and the sporangia are attached to transverse ridgei 
in small compartments which are torn away in the peculia 
dehiscence of the sporocarp (fig. 13). 

, IS. 
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The SalvimecG include Scdvinia and Azolla. Salmiia is 
a cosmopolitan genus of five or six species of floating 
plants distributed over tlio tropical and warm temperate 
zones. The sporocarps are developed from teeth of the 
fertile loaves round which in each case a circular wall 
grows up covering in the tooth on which the sporangia 
are developed. This arrangement has been, compared 
to the cup-shaped involucre ” of Ilyinemphyllum. The 
sporangia are in all the genera trichomes, and their 
mode of development is very similar to that in Foly- 
podiacete. The central mother-cell divides ultimately 
into eight spore mother-cells. The further progress, how- 
ever, of these varies according as niicrospores or macrospores 
are to be formed, each of the eight cells dividing into four 
in the one case, while in the latter only one does so, and 
only one of the four daughter-cells attains maturity. 

The ooplioro or prothallial generation in Rkkocarpcce i.s 
clicecious from the first, tho macrosporo alone producing 
u’chegonia. This, however, only carries to an extreme 
point a differentiation of which there are indications 
imoiigst ferns. In Osnmndii all tho spores from a 
sporangium sometimes produce prothallia with antheridiu 
iloiie. In Rhizocarpece the differoutiatiou is carried back 
60 the sporo.s them-solvos. The miorosporcB are^ male (fig. 
14) j in Salvmia thevo is a rudimentary prothallium whicli 
produces antheridia, and in Marsika and k'alvmia there is 
i last trace of such a structure. The macroBporos also 
fovDlep a prothallium from a portion of their contents, 
ivliich, however, is always for the most piart included in the 
parent siioro, whicli nipturea to cxpo.se tho archogonia (lig. 
If)), and allow of the fertilizatioii of one of them. 
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i(i, Ilf Viluhiriu uml iillirtvliiu tlie 

IlKl (llUlKirO^dills. 

in. If», I.iinKiliiiliiiitl .HCi'tliiu flit'imjih Uk' ii]h's itf U of I'ituUm'ii 

Hlidwliii.'; Ili(' nulimciiUivy pt'iillmUlum ttlUi nu ufnhtit^dulum (.i), 
n, (iti.Miilidi’i;. 

!i!. Hi.-- I,iiiiKl!uilliml Hi'fiUui tliv»iu;Ii iliiitimit! of JUjithdnm fftmuMa, hhitw- 
iiiK K, Hi'iiOitu lifOvcfii hvii immiKultil ciivlllcs, A, A; ftltfti-vawului' 
ImiKllf'x; /, BlrcHimli S, Idfil’-'llicittli. 

ti!, 17.- Uniim (K) of nlicvniiiiDii: llliw-vnwiilur Immllf* (O') ut im ujijtfv mul 
liUMT liiti'iunilii In ntjtihHiim felmnti'in. 

tii. is ’rriiimvcifio «>'ci|ii(i lit I'lii/.niutj nf EqtiUHum Tdmiilda, q, 

vaw'iilm’ ImmlU.’S*, /, uii' 

II. fX'iusirriN.T'; aru jiluiits tlm habit of which in the 
ii'xual si, ago (K[tuniplu)ro.) is vo.ry aiiiguluv. The HtouiH aro 
irrowod and ioiated, the joint h being hollow and eIo.sed at 
leh nodi) i>y fUriui.svor.su soptuiu (fig, 10). Tins hmvasaru 
idm-.eil (o a wimrl of nmmbviuiou.s teeth which form a 
lentil at each node, iicrfoiMti'd by the slcudcr brHiicIi<».s, 
iiich iiLsn form a vcflicil. O'hu teeth of eiieh auceuHsivo 
iilo uHernalu, The iibrn vuscnhir bimdle.s also alfariuito 
each .‘^ueeessivo inteniode, siiieo they are arranged in a 
tig, and cmTe:-iinnd to the. ihlge.s liuUveeu lUn funWM 


which above are continuous into tho teeth of a leaf-sheatli 
(fig. 17). Each fibro-vascular bundle contains an air- canal, 
and another series of air-canals alternate with these and 
correspond to the furrows (fig. IS). The spore-bearing 
shoots are usually a good deal different in appearance from 
the barren stems; they terminate in a kind of cone (fig. 19), 



Fig. fr). Fig, 22. 

lUti. 1!).— lO-HclIlioiirinn of B/ulgdiim fdmuU'.ht. 

I'Ki, ‘ill.— T’cStulc. wiild of Bi/uifr.tum (.1), licaviiiK fiponini;iii (I), 

Fia. ai.— .Siioi'd (if /(,'./(«>(.'/«>« witli Ou) (<mr ci(it«rH, iiraiUuiftl liy (if tho 

(iSdsiKiro, dry and (‘xiiumU'd. 

Fid. 'ia.—Xlic smuu wlUi tiui ulfttovs tlimin mnl coiled iiii. 

compoBod of elo.soly approximated w'liorls of inodifled leavoB, 
whicli are peltate in form, and bear from 5 to 10 sporangia on 
ilieir under siirfaeo (lig. 20). Tho sporos tiro furnislioil with 
an external coat which Kplihsup into four strip, s, tho hygro- 
scopic movcniouts of which tictively assist their disporsiou 
(liga 21, 22). Tho oophuro consists of a prothallium, which 
i.s curiously lobed and curloil, Imt oihorwiso differs little 
from that of I'crnw, 

III. LvoMi’oiiiN/K iSachs).— With a cmi- 

.sidendiio rtuigo of jnor|)holi)gical vtiritition the diUbrcnt 
genera agree in somo iniportaiit puiut.s, 'The Icavas 
aro always sitn}>lo and nubriiuclmd, and coid.ain only a 
•single {iiiro va.scular bundle. Tim branching of .slcin.s and 
roots is alway.s dichotomous, and the dichotomies, with some 
exceptions, succeed one auolhcr in planes :d. right tingles. 
In their repvoiluetivo proco.ssca l.ijGiyutduttrtv and f.UjHUtla) 
aro roliited in tho same manner tin Fithrti tind /i/n:nr>fr/irti\ 

1 . fry/m/ioifrVcKf', lie.'iide.s the elub umsses (/.yrtijini/iiiiii), 
itichulo.s tliree, other .snmll genera, IVdiilum^ Tmrtfljitvvh, 
and tdiyllopliiHsiiiih 'i’ho lirst lioloiigM to tlio warm 
countries of tho new world, and is a singular plant 
with slender diehotomir.ing sletus, very sumll leaves, tuid 
notruoroots. /i/yUtip/imt/m is a niiiiule .Au.sindinn plant, 
with a small tuber which prniliiceH a rose! in of a, few 
Inng loavas and a stalked spike, of sjairtiugia. The spccicH 
of Lf/mjiudlum (fig. 25) attain ti more vigorous vegelativo 
duvolopmeiit, sumo almost reaching the .size of .smtdi shrubs. 
Their stoma containan axial cylinder, formed by the greater 
or less coidesceucu of a number of libro vtweular buudle.s 
forming transverse bunds in cro.ss se.etiou 'I'lieso buiuls are 
cnmpfwed of xylein, with wale .sealariform ychsoIs and spiral 
vc.sselrt at cnieh end ; between the xyletn plales are Ihe 
phloem coiutuou to each, und couluiniug sieve-tube.s. Tlio 
whole .surface is Hurroniidod by u phlocm shouth und a fibro- 
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vascular bundle slieatb. The cortical tissue surrounding the 
axial cylinder is often largely converted into sclerenchyma. 
The sporangia of Lycopodium make their appearance upon 
the upper surface of the fertile leaves (fig. 24), and, accord- 
ing to Sachs, are developed from the sub-epidermal tissue. 
The spores are only of one kind (fig. 25), and on germina- 
tion, according to the observations of Fankhauser, produce 
a subterranean prothallium, resembling that of Ophio- 
glossacece, and bearing antheridia and archegonia. 

2. Ligulaico includes two orders markedly different in 
vegetative characters. In both the leaves are furnished at 
the base with a small appendage called a ligule, wanting 
in the Lycopodiacece. 

Selaginelleco . — The ramification of Selaginella often pro- 
duces flat frond-like systems of branches, owing to the 



Fig. 23. Fig. 28, 

Fig. 2:i.— Brandi of ZycopoiUim damtum with sporangiferoiis spikes. 

Fig. 2-1.— Leaf from the spike of Lycopodium, hearing a sporangium. 

Fig. 20. — Detadiccl sporangium of a Lycopodium opening to discharge the 
spores. 

Fig. 2C.— Detached macro-sporangium of a Selaginella opening to discharge the 
four niaerospores. 

Fig. 27.— Contents of mnorosporo of Selaginella MartensU, showing tlio young 
prothallium (.p). 

Fio. 28. — Vertical aoctinn through the upper part of a macrosporc of Selaginella, 
showing tho pvothalliiun with imfertilissud arcliegonia, and an embryo grow- 
ing downwards into tho eiidusporm. 

regular suppression of one sido of the dichotomies. The 
leaves, which are arranged in four longitudinal rows, are in 
these cases often unecLual, those attached to the under side 
of the horizontally spreading stem being larger than those 
on the upper side. The structure of the stem differs from 
that of Lycopodium in having no axial cylinder, the fibro- 
vascular bundles being distinct from one another although 
ti’ansversely expanded like those of Lycopodmm. In 
details of structure they agree with the bundles of ferns. 
Each is often surrounded by a system of air-cavities. 
The roots branch dichotomously. The sporangia of 
Selaginella are shortly stalked, and are inserted in the 
axil or even in the base of a leaf; the fihro-vascular 
bundle runs henefith it without sending a branch into it. 
Macrosporangia (fig. 26), containing usually four macro- 
spores, occur in the same spike with the microsporangia. 
For a detailed account of the prothallial stage (oophore) 
of Selaginella reference may ho made to Sachs’s text-book. 
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The female prothallium is more distinctly endogenous than 
even in Rhizocaipece. It is formed from a portion of the 
contents of the macrospore (fig. 27), which ruptures partially, 
expo.sing the prothallium with its first archegonium. The 
remaining part of the cavity of the spore becomes filled 
with a cellular tissue, which may be comjeared to the endo- 
sperm of phanerogams. This is not the only point in which 
the reproduction of Selaginella approaches that of flowering- 
plants. The oospore first divides transversely, in which 
respect it differs widely from Mlices and Jihizocarpe(X. The 
upper half forms the suspensor, a structure wanting in all 
other cryptogams, hut characteristic of phanerogams. The 
lower half forms the embryo, which by the elongation of the 
suspensor is at first carried down into tlie endosperm (fig. 
28), the cells of which it partially absorbs in its further 
development. The microspores produce the antherozoids, 
coiitaining, in addition, traces of a rudimentary protballium. 

The Lsoetece consist of the species of the monotypic genus 
Lsoetes, which, almost always aq^uatic in habit, are found all 
over the world. They are all remarkable for the extraor- 
dinarily slow growth in length and absence of branching in 
the stem, which consists of a small tuberous body bearing 
the I'osette of leaves without internodes. It has the unique 
peculiarity amongst the vascular cryptogams of increasing 
in diameter by additions to the pax’enchymatons cortical 
tissue external to the central fibro-vascular axis. The 
sporangia of lsoetes are produced at the bases of the leaves, 
and are unquestionably foliar products ; the outer leaves of 
the rosette produce only macrosporangia, the inner only 
microsporangia. The niaerospores are entirely filled by tho 
female prothallium, the wall being finally ruptured at the 
apex, as in Selaginella. 

Reference may be made to the article Biology for a general 
view of the relationa of the reproductive processes in Ftcridophyta 
to other Connopliyta, and especially phanerogams. See also,./! Text- 
booh of Botany, MorplLological and Physiological, hy J. Saclis (3d 
edition), tran.slated hy A. 'W. Bennett and W. T. Thiselton Dyer ; 
Lehrbuch der Botanih, von Dv Julius Sachs, vierte Auflage ; 
VcrgleicJicmU AnatomU der Vegetationsorgane dor Phammjamen 
mul Faj'ne, von Dr A. do Bary ; Byno-psis Filioim, by Sir W. I. 
Hooker and J. D. Baker. (\V. T. T. D.— J. G. BA.) 

FEEOZEPGEE. See Fieozpue. 

FEERAND, Antoine Feanqois Cla.ude, Comte (1751- 
1825), statesman and political writer, was bom at Paris 
July 4, 1751, and entered the Parlement de Paris at the early 
ago of eighteen as “ conseiller aux enqu^tes.” During the 
Revolution he belonged to the emigrant party, and from 
1794 to 1801 led a quiet life at Eatisbon, employing him- 
self in literary work. In 1814 Ferrand was made minister 
of state and directeur g6n4ral cles postes. It was he who, as 
ministre du roi, countersigned the act of sequestration of 
Napoleon’s property, and who, in introducing a bfil for the 
restoration of the property of emigrants, established a dis- 
tinction, since become famous, between royalists of la 
ligne droite” and those of “ la ligne conrhe.” At the 
second restoration, Ferrand became again directeur gdntiral 
des postes. He was also made a peer of France, member 
of the privy council, grand-ofiicier and secretary of the 
orders of Saint Michel and Saint Esprit, and in 1816 
member of the Academy. In his old age he became blind 
and enfeebled. He died January 17, 1825. 

Besides a large number of political pamphlets, Fen-aml is iiie 
author of VEqrrit de I'histoire, ou Lettres d’-imptre cl son fils sur la 
manih'e d'Mudier Vhistoire, 1802, ■vvlueh reached seven editions, the 
last number in 1826 having prefixed to it a biographical sketch of 
the author hy his nephew Hmicart do Thury ; fijloge historique de 
Madame Misaieth de France, 1814 ; CEuvres Bramatiqiies, 1817; 
TMorie des ricoolutions rapprocMe des Mn&nents qui en ant 6U 
Vorigine, le diveloppement, O’U la suite, 1817 ; and ffistoire des trok 
d6m6m'brements de la Pologne, pourfa-csesicite a VMisto-ire de VAnar- 
chied&PologneparMunm7-6,l%2Q. 

FERRARA, a city of Italy, at tho head of a circondario 
and province of the same name, is situated in aflat alluvial 
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distiict at the juuctioa of the To di 'Volauo with several 
mmor branches of the complex water-system of lower 
Lombardy. At the times of gieatest laundation the nver 
uses about 7 or 8 feet above the level of the castle court, 
but the statement that it sometimes even reaches above the 
level of the roofs is an exaggeration, and the city affords 
an asylum to the people of the surrounding country when 
tlia district is under water The distance from Bologna by 
rail is about 29 miles, and from ‘Venice 70 As it long 
occupied an important strategical position as a frontier 
post of the papal states, IFerrara is strongly fortified by 
■walls, bastions, ditches, and a pentagonal cite-del. Within 
the circuit of its defences, which extend for nearly 6 miles, 
a large part of the area is unoccupied. In the very centre 
of the city stands the old ducal castle or palace, surrounded 
by a moat, and crowned with heavy machicolations and 
battlements. During the papal penod it was the residence 
of the legate, and it la now the seat of the local authorities. 
The cathedral of Son Paolo is a large building originally 
dating from the 12th centuiy, but gutted and restored in 
tile 17th. The ■west front, of which a view is given in Mr 
Street’s lirich aivd Marble ArchiteeturSi is a great screen 
with “three gables of about equal height covered with 
orcading, which increases in depth and richness of moulding 
end eliadow to the top, where there are very fine open 
arched galleries.” Of the other churches it is sufficient to 
mention S. Francesco, S. Benedetto, S. Domenico, and S. 
Maria del "Vado, which contain, paintings by Qarofalo, 
Dosso Dossi, Bouone, sud otlior native artists. The palaces 
are for the most pait of small architectiinvl interest : the 
JPalmo de^Diamanii owes its name nieroly to the facets 
into which the stones of the front are carved. The theatre 
18 one of the largest in Italy ; and the univoisiby, oi'Hliulh 
Publioo, has a rich numismatic collection and a library of 
100,000 volumes and 1100 MSS., numbering among^ its 
curiosities autographic portions of Ariosto’s Orlando Purioao, 
letters of Tasso, and the original of Guarini’a Paator Fido. 
The house of the first of these poets is still shown in a 
street which bears his name ; and the hospital of S. Anna 
is regularly visited as the scone of Tasso’s incarceration. 
Almost all the interest of the city lies in its past, but it 
shows signs of revival since the iiuification of Italy. 
A large factory for scutching and spiuning hoiup ■was 
established in 1874 j there are two foundries and a rauall 
establishinent for the manufacture of brass instrumoiitsj 
and the preserving of peaches is a fairly inijiortant 
industry. A local bank was founded in 1862 with 
a nominal capital of £83,000. Besides the university, 
which is free, the educational establishments comprise 
an industrial and professioiial institute, a technical school, 
a communal gymnaQinm, a lyceiim named after Ariosto, 
and a gymnasium and lycoum attached to the archi- 
episcopal seminary. The population in 1871 was 28,500, 
or, including the suburbs of &hn Luca and 8!au Qiargh, 
33,327. Ferrara possibly owes its existence to tlio in- 
vasion of Italy by Attila, and the destruction of Aquilca. 
It was walled by the exarch of Ravenna in 585, and bn- 
came the seat of a bishop in 657. In the beginning of 
the 13bh century, it passed into the hands of the 
family, which continued to hold it, sometimes under the 
pope and sometimes as independent lords, till the extinction 
of the main line by the di^th of Alphonso II. in 1507 . 
During the latter part of this period Ferrara ■was the seat 
of one of tho mast cultured of the Italian courts, aud its 
name has boromo for over associated with the hittory of 
Italian Uboraiuro. Its population is said to have amounted 
to 80 , 000 . In 1598 it was incorporatod with the pi^I 
states by Clement Vltl. During the period of the Freaoh 
supremacy in Italy, it formed part, first of the Ciaalpitie 
republic, and secondly of the kingdom of Italy; but the 


treaty of Vienna restored it to the pope, and granted tho 
Austrians the right of maintaining a gairiaon In 1859 it 
was mcorporated in the geneial kingdom of Italy. 

FERRARI GAUDENZIO (U84-1549), a celebrated 
painter of tho Milanese, or more strictly the Piedmontese, 
school, was born at Yalduggia, Piedmont, aud learned the 
elements of painting at Vercelli from Girolamo Giovannone. 
He next studied in Milan, in the school of Scotto, and some 
say of Luiii ; towards 1504 he proceeded to Florence, and 
afterwards to Rome. His pictorial style may bo considered 
as derived mainly fiom tho old Milanese school, wdth a 
considerable tinge of the iiiflueuce of Da Vinci, aud later 
on of Raphael ; lu his personal manner there was something 
of the demomstrative and fantastic. The gentler qiialitios 
diminished, and the stronger intensified, as he progressed. 
Ferrari was agaiu in Rome towards the close of Raphael’s 
life, and is believed to have aided him in the works of 
Torre Borgia. By 1524 he was at Varallo in Piedmont, 
and hero, in the chapel of the Sacro Monte, the sanctuary 
of the Piedmontese pilgrims, he executed his most memoi- 
able work. This is a fresco of the Crucifixion, with a 
multitude of figuies, no less than twenty-six of them being 
modelled in actual relief, and coloured ; on the vaulted 
ceiling are eighteen lamenting angels, powerful in exproH- 
sion. Other leading examples are tho following. In the 
Royal Gallery, Turin, a Piet.'i, an able early work. In tho 
Brera Gallery, Milan, St Katharine uiiracuhnwly preserved 
from the Torture of tho Whcol, a very characteriwtic 
example, hard aud foicihlo in colour, thronged in composi- 
tion, turbulent in ciiiotioti ; also soveial frescoes, chiuily 
fmm tho church of S.inta Maria della Paco, three uf them 
being from tho history of Joachim aud Anna. In the 
cathedral of Vercelli, tho choir, the Virgin with Angels and 
Saints under an Orange-Tree. lu the refectory of San 
Paolo, the Last Supper. In the Louvre, St Paul Medifcat- 
iug. In Varallo, convent of tho Minorites (1507), a 
Presoutation in tho Temple, and Christ among tho Doctors ; 
and (after 1510) tho History of Christ, iu twenty-one sub- 
jocts; also an aucoiia iu six conipartuicuts, named tlie 
Aucoiia di San Gaudonzio. Iu Santa Maria di Loreto, near 
Varallo (iifter 1527), aii Adoiiition. In tho church of San 
Cristoforo, tho transept (iu 1532-35), a scries of pidutiiigs 
ill which Forrari’a scholar Laniui (WHWtod him ; hy Forruri 
himself are the Birth of tho Virgin, tlm Ammiicmtiun, the 
Visitution, tho Adoration of tho Hhcphenls and Kings, the 
Crucifixion, tho As-sumptiou of the Virgin, all lull of 
life and dooided character, though Boiuewhat mannered, 
lu the church of Saronno, near Milan, the cupola (1585), 
a Glory of Augels, in which the beauty of the echool 
of Da Vinci aUernatss with bravura of foreshorfcenings 
ill the mode of Correggio. In hlitan, Santa Maria delle 
Umzie (1542), the Scourging of Christ, on Ecce Homo, 
and a Crucifixion. The Scourging, or else a Last Supper, 
ill the Passiutie of bfilau, is regarded os Ferrari’s latest 
work. Ho was a very prolific jialiiter, distinguished by 
strung oxpresBion, aninmtion mid fulness of compositiun, 
mid abundant invention ; ho was skilful in painting Imrsos, 
and his decisive rather jmrd colour is marked by auartiaiitv 
for shot tints in drapery. In general character, his work 
appertains more to the 15th timn the 16th century. His 
subjects were always of the sacred order, Fsrrari’s death 
took place in Hihui. Besides Dsnini, already inejatione^ 
Andrsft Solano, Giambattista dsUa Cervo, and Fsmpyo 
were three of his principal scholars. He Is 
US 08 a good mub attached to his oomihx^ oil' ItH iH 
i jovial ana sometimss fooetiiKis, bat, on Ipm # ioihdsL 
The reputatioa whkh he id«m oihr Woi 

very great» but it ha« not luSy olood M Of time. 
Lomsoso went so for ee td pM Mli' among the 

seven prime paintsm of ’ 
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FERREIRA, Antonio (1528-1669), Portuguese poet, 
was bom at Lisbon in 1528. He was of a noble family, 
and completed his education at the university of Coimbra. 
Destined for the public service, he applied himself to the 
study of the law ; but although he obtained the degree of 
doctor, and held a high legal office at Lisbon, he was far 
more deeply interested in literature than in jurisprudence. 
The poetry of Horace especially fascinated him ; and, resolv- 
ing to write in the Portuguese tongue alone, he set before 
him as his special task to give to Portuguese poetry a classi- 
cal purity, precision, and elegance of style. While still at 
the university he composed most of his in which 

thq influence of Petrarch appears, without, however, his 
passion or his grace. At the same period he produced his 
comedy of JBnsto, which he is supposed to have afterwards 
retouched and perfected His chief dramatic work is the 
tragedy of Inez de G astro, the first Portuguese tragedy, and 
the second in modern European literature, the only one of 
earlier date being the Italian tragedy of Sofomsba by 
Trissino. Ferreira’s elegies are numerous, but few of them 
bear the impress of sincerity of feeling One of the most 
admired is that on “ May ” and the return of spring. The 
JSpiatles of Ferreira, forming the largest portion of his 
works, were the first of their kind in Portuguese hterature. 
They were addressed to many illustrious persons during 
bis residence at court, in the maturity of his powers and 
knowledge of the world. Usually didactic and serious 
in tone, studious of correctness and classical elegance of 
form, the poetry of Ferreira lacked the inspiration of 
genuine passion and the power to touch the hearts of his 


devour its young occasionally immediately after birth, and 
in this case it produces another brood soon after. The 
ferret was well known to the Romans, Strabo stating that 
it was brought from Africa into Spam, and Plmy that it 
was employed in his time in rabbit huntmg, under the 
name Viverra, of which the Enghsh name is probably a 
corruption. 

FERRI, CiEO (1634-1689), a Roman painter, the chief 
disciple and successor of Pietro da Cortona. He was 
born in the Roman territory, studied under Pietro, to whom 
he became warmly attached, and, at an age a httle past 
thirty, completed the painting of the ceilings and other 
internal decorations begun by his mstructor in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. He also co-operated in or finished several 
other works by Pietro, both m Florence and m Rome, 
approaching near to his style and his particular merits, but 
with less grace of design and native vigour, and m especial 
falling short of him in colour. Of his own independent 
productions, the chief is an extensive senes of scriptural 
frescoes m the church of S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo ; 
also a painting of St Ambrose, the pnncipal altarpiece in 
the church of St Amhrogio della Massima m Rome. The 
paintings of the cupola of St Agnese in the same capital 
might rank even higher than these; but this labour 
remained uncompleted at the death of Ferri, and was 
marred by the performances of his successor Corbelliiu. He 
executed also a large amount of miscellaneous designs, 
such as etchings and frontispieces from books ; and he was 
an architect besides. Ferri was appointed to direct the 
Florentine students in Rome, and Gabbiani was one of his 


countrymen. It never became popular. He was looked up 
to, however, as an oracle by the critics of his own day, en- 
joyed the special favour of King John TIT. and two of his 
successors, and had reason to hope for a long and honourable 
career. Bub he was carried off suddenly in the prime of 
life, by the plague which raged m 1669. His Poemaa 
Litsitanos ware published in 1698, and a complete collection 
of his works appeared at Lisbon in 1771. 

FERRET {MmUla fwro), an albino variety of weasel, 
regarded by some as the desceudant of a wild species 
onginally brought from Africa, and now only known in the 
domesticated state, and by others, as a variety of the 
Xioleoat {M%stela j^orius), which it closely resembles in 
size, form, and habits, and with which it is said to inter- 
breed freely. It differs, however, from the polecat in the 
colour of its fur, which is usually yellowisEwhite, and of 
its eyes which are pinky-red. A more important difference, 
as bearing on the question of its specific distinctness, lies 
in the fact that while the polecat thrives in the severe 
climate of northern Europe, the ferret is peculiarly intoler- 
ant of cold, and only survives the English winter by means 
of the artificial warmth to which, under domestication, it is 
accustomed. The ferret attains a length of about fourteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which measures about five 
inches. Although exhibiting considerable tameness, it 
seems incapable of attachment, and when nob properly fed 
or when otherwise irritated is apt to give painful evidence 
of itrilsilive ferocity. Tempted by the opportunity of the 
mother's it has been known to attack the child in 

the cradle^ ii9<vitig ones tasted blood it seems to lose 
all its aoqkke^jjEilpii^ and will tlien boldly attack any one 
interfering wi^lh^j^^i^&oation of its bloodthirsty pro- 
pensity. It Is in destroyiag rats and 

other vermin, and-m their burrows into 

nets spread for their purpose it is 


usually muzzled, to 
after to sleep at 

by to^fene^ed 

from sk'*to 


If Ihesf- 



leading pupils As regards style, Ferri ranks as chief of 
the so-called Machinists, as opposed to the school founded 
by Sacchi, and continued by Carlo Maratta He died in 
Rome — bis end being hastened, as it is said, by mortifica- 
tion at his recognized inferiority to Bacciccia in colour. 

FERRIER, Jjuois Feedebiok (1808-1864), metaphysi- 
dan, was bom in Edinburgh on 1 6th June 1 808. His father 
was a writer to the signet, and his grandfather was an 
intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, His mother was sister 
of Professor John Wilson. In his early youth he lived in 
the family of the Rev. Dr Duncan, m the manse of Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire, and under Dr Duncan’s tuition he acquired 
a strong liking for the Latin poets, wluch remained with 
him all his days. After atfceadihg Idinburgh High 
School he studied under Dr Bumey at Greenwrchi and. was 
a student of Edinburgh University in sessions 1825-2j6and 
1826-27. He took the B.A. degree at Oxford in 1831. 
In 1832 he passed as an advocate at Edinburgh Probably 
it was his metaphysical tastes which led him to Heidelberg 
in 1834. 'These tastes were fostered by hia intercourse with 
Sir William Hamilton, which was always most cordial, not- 
withstanding their wide differences of opinion, Feirier 
himself has recorded the warm friendship which subsisted 
between himself and Hamilton “For years together,” he 
wrote, “ scarcely a day passed in which I was not in his 
company for hours, and never on this earth may I expect 
to live such happy hours again.” His admiration for his 
uncle, John Wilson, whose daughter he mamed, was un- 
bounded, and he had many opportunities of meeting pditv^ 
cal and literary celebrities in Wilson’s house In 1 842 he was 
appointed professor of civil history in Edinburgh 
In session 1844-45 he acted as Sir William 
substitute bathe chair of logic and 
1845 her was elected professor of 
political BooBon?y at 

cessfnl moral 
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hod aD attack of pectoris in November 1861, from 

the effects of which he never recovered. He died on 11th 
June 1864. 

Ferrier made his d^bat oa a metaphysioian in a serisa of 
articles in Blacktoood in the years 1838— 3S, bearing tho 
title “An Introduction to the Philoflophy of Conaoiousneaa.” 
In these articles he condemua previous philosophers for 
ignoring in their psychological investigations the fact of 
coiiBciousiieBs, which is the distinctive feature of man, and 
confining their observation to the so-called “ states of the 
mind." By doing so, he says, they allowed freedom, will, 
morality, and all man’s peculiar attributes to crurnble 
away. It is wrong to apply the method of phjrsical re- 
(jearch to tha problems of psychology, for the psychologist 
must act or create the great phenomenon which he has to 
observe. Consciousness only comes into manifestation when 
the man has used the word “I” with full knowledge of 
what it means. This notion he must originate witlmi 
himself, Oonscionsnesa cannot spring from the states which 
are its obj act, for it is in antagonism to them, It origiaates 
in the will, which in the act of consciousness puts Ike “I” 
in the place of onr sensations. Morality, conscience, and 
responsibility are necessary results of consciousness. 

A number of articles on philosophical subjects intervened 
between the above and the publication of the Institutes, 
The ** Crisis of Modem Speculation," contributed in 1841, is 
a decided advance npom his earlier articles, and evinces a more 
correct appreciation of the particular element in thought 
He taere states tho problem of philosophy to be the nature 
of the coDuexioD between the mind of man and the external 
universe, and he solves tho question, not by giving it a 
positive answer, but by changing its aspect The question 
as formerly put becomes under his hands meaningless, for 
mind and nniveise, subject and ohject, we shown to be not 
two, but merely momffiats in ost&reaMty. Think the object, 
and it becomes subject-object. Think the subject, and it 
becomes aabject-obiject. 0o that the question really asked 
is, What is the connexion between the subjective subject 
object and the objective subjectire-objoct ?” ‘'What is 
^0 connexion between one thing which thought cannot con- 
strue as really two ?" As results of this mode of stating 
the question, to which tho more thinking it necessarily 
leads, perception is removed from the sphere of cause and 
effect, and the grounds of dogmatic realism and dogmatic 
idealism are subverted. “Borkeleyand Idealism” (1842) 
is a further exposition of absolute idealism, and contains 
some foreshadowittgB of the later teaching of tho Tnstitvtes 
on the subject of “Agaoiology.” 

In an article on the publication of Hamilton’s edition of 
Beid (1847), which contains a vigorous attack on the philo- 
sophy of common sense, the perception of matter is pro- 
nounced to be the m plus ultra of thought, and Beid, for 
presuming to analyse it, is declared to be a representationist 
III fao^ alfchoujajx he professed to be an intuitionist. A dis- 
tinction is made between the “perception of matter " and 
“ our apprehension of the perception of matter.” Payeho- 
logy vainly tries to analpa the former. Metaphysic shows 
the latter alone to be analysable, and separates the subjective 
clement , '' our apprehension, ” from the element^ 

“the perception of Bsatter,"-— nob matter per ae, hat the 
perception of matter is the existeiice independent of the 
individual’s thought. It cannot, however, be indepeiident 
of thought. It must belong to some mind, and is therefore 
the property of the Bivins Mind. Therej he thinkB, at an 
iudestractiblo foundation for tho ct priori argamenb for the 
ccdsbeueei of GoA 

IFesriar’e matured philosophical doctrines £nd esxptmitm 
in tha XnatHeties of Metapkjfske, Therein he ohdme to have 
met the two^ obligation resting on every syetflna of 


method is that of Spinoza, strict demonstration, or at least 
an attempt at it. All the en’ora of natural thinkmg and 
psychology must fall under one or other of three topics : — 
Knowing and the Known, Ignorance, and Boing. These 
are all-comprehensive, and ore therefore the departments 
into which philosophy is divided ; for the sole end of philo- 
sophy is to correct the inadvertencies of ordinary thinking. 
Hence it must be polemical 

The problems of knowing and the known are treated in 
the “Epistemology or Theory of Knowing,” under a series 
of twenty-two propositions and counter-propositions. Each 
proposition contains ajiluloBophio truth, and the correspond- 
ing counter-proposition expresses the error of ordiuaiy 
thinking regarding it. The truth that along mih tchatevei' 
anp intelligence hiowa it tmst, as tHe gromcl or condition of 
it& hioieMgef ham seme eognuame of itself is the basis of 
the whole philosophical system j and, variously stated 
through a series of propositions, it loads to the conclusion 
that the only independent universe which any mind con 
think of is the universe in synthesis with some other mind 
or ego, 

Tho leading contradiction which is corrected in the 
“ Agnoiology or Theory of Ignorance” is this, that there can 
bo an ignorance of that of which there can be no knowledge. 
Ignorance is a defect. But thsr© is no defect in not Imow- 
ing what cannot be known by any intelligence, and there- 
fore there can be an ignorance only of that of which there 
can bo a knowledge, f.o, of somo-object-^j^JM-sonic-subjoct. 
Eoiiier lays special claim to originality for this division of 
the InstkMtea. 

Tho “ Ontology or Thooiy of Being ” forms the third and 
final division of tho Inslimea, It contains a discussiou of 
the origin of knowledge, in which Ferrler trace® all the per- 
plexities and errors of philosophers to the assumption of 
the absolute existence of matter. The conclusion arrived 
at is that the only true real and independent existences 
areminds-together-with-tbat-which-they-apprehend, and that 
the one strictly necessary absolute existence is a supromo and 
I infinite and everlasting mind in synthesis with all things. 

Forrier’s works are perhaps the best proptcdoutic to the 
I study of metaphysics in the English funguago. He has 
Berkeley’s charm of style, while he surveys philosophical 
quostiona from a more advanced standpoint, His philo* 
sojihic xa.sight was Irno from Iho first. Nutwithstandiiig 
his disavowal of any indebtedness to tho Clcrnian philoflo- 
phers, his writings are imbued with tho spirit of German 
metaphysics ; and he has the merit of being the first to 
question the right of Dr Eeid and his school to dominate 
thought of Scotland, Others have arisen more potent 
than he to read the riddle of the great German he admired 
BO much j yet those who seek a knowledge of the philo- 
sophy of the absolute will do wisely not to neglect tho 
works of Ferrior. 

A collcctoil cibticn of rVitki-'B pbiloHOpbii’til works, cditnl by hi« 
80 u-in-law Sir Alexattiler Qraiit, wal Profewior K. b. Lnsliington, 
WAS jmltlwbed in JSCS. Till* edition <!ontftltt« Tettivr'a efttiief ron- 
tributiona toMladvofid. a few mkirllimeoua lectttws, the blogra|ihio« 
of Scliollinff nml Hegel contributed to tbo Imptriul Jjieiitiimry tf 
Univtrml Jiioyrnphy^ aomo papem supiili-menUtty to the lustUiUcs 
(f Metaphyaies, and tha loalnres in Oiwk pldlwwphy wJdch ha do* 
uvared to his dam la 1876 them wu bront ht cut a thrm-volunto 
edition of Forrier's phihiM];diie«l works, inriading, along with ths 
above, the Inttiiuhe if Mdaj^yaica^ of which two adiiiona had beeti> 
pnHhdMd in ths snthor’s Hfistimo one in 1864, and a neeond in 

im 

FBHRIEIl, StmAK EpHosrmw (1 783^-1 SfS4), 
novoBst^ bem hr Edisbi^h hi 1782, wu 1b* aunt of ihs 
iwljfset of lasfi lotio*. fkthsr vt* Farrior, for 
fR>mayet»lao9cr to the du^ thtta one 

of tha d^kaef the oonrt of iiW i fBn tdUl $ooth 

Her was * mw * 
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was begun in concert with, a friend^ Mias Clavering, 
grand-daugb-ter of the duke of Argyll i but this lady soon 
relinquished her share in the woik, and Marnage, com- 
pleted by Miss Ferrier alone, appeared in 1818, when its 
authoress was between five and six and thuty. It was 
followed in 1824 by The Inheritance, a better constructed 
and more mature work , and the last and perhaps best of 
her novels, Destiny, dedicated to Sir Walter Scott (who 
himself undertook to strike the bargain with the publisher 
Cadell), appeared in 1851. All these novels were published 
anonymously ; but, with their clever poitraiture of contem- 
porary Scottish life and manners^ and even recognizable 
caricatures of some social celebrities of the day, they could 
not fail to become popular north of the Tweed, and many 
were the conjectures as to their authorship, which was by 
some attributed to Scott himself Thus, in the JSfodes 
Ainbrosiance (November 1826), the Shepherd mentions The 
Inheintance, and adds, “ which I aye Ihought was written 
by Sir Walter, as weel’s Marriage, till it spunked out that 
it was written by a leddy.” Scott himself gave Miss 
Terrier a very high place indeed among the novelists of the 
day. In his diary (March 27, 1826), ciiticizing anew work 
which he had been reading, he says, “ The women do this 
better. Edgeworth, Terrier, Austen, have all given portraits 
of real society far superior to an 3 rthmg man, vain man, has 
produced of the like nature." Another friendly recognition 
of Miss Terrier is to be found at the conclusion of hist Tales 
of my Laaidlard, where Scott calls her bis “ sister shadow,” 
the still anonymous author of ‘'thevery lively work entitl^ 
MarriageT 

Lively, indeed, all Miss Terrier’s works are, — ^written in 
a clear, brisk English, and with an inexhaustible fund of 
humour. It is true her books portray the eccentricities, the 
follies, and foibles of the society in which she lived, carica- 
turing with terrible exactness its hypocrisy, boastfuluess, 
greed, affectation, and undue subservience to public opinion. 
Yet Miss Terrier wrote less to reform than to amuse. With 
an honest aversion to these things herself, she wished, not 
to lecture her readera, but to laugh with them. In this 
she is less Hke Miss Edgeworth than Miss Austem Miss 
Edgeworth was more of a moralist ; her wit is not so in>- 
voluutary, her caricatures not aXwaye so good-natured. But 
Miss Austen and Miss Terrier' werA genuine huoanorifit^, and 
with Miss Terrier especially a keen sense of the ludicrous 
was. always dominant She could be serious, she coiidd be 
pathetic, she could even touch some of the finest chords in 
human nature but she never interfered with the depths 
of human wickedness and misery, She liked best to laugh ; 
she turned naturally to the humorous, and hex humorous 
characters are always her beat. It was no doubt because 
she felt this that in the last year of her life she regretted 
not having devoted her fcaliwats mere exelusively to the ser- 
vice of rehgioa, not taking into aeeounb then how much 
good she h^ iBvolunt&xily done, and how much harmlesa 
pleasure she had distribnled about her > for,, if she was. not 
a-Msaliat, neither was she a cynic; amd her wit, even 
Wh^tj|is most cauBtic> is neiver undtaritable, 

Mwmsfrt® Jlired till than twenty yeeurs after 

the ,0^ her last work. The most pleasant 

picture -^bnH^Tie of her k in Lockhaj^’S deseri^ion of 
her visit to^ She was asked there to 

hdlp to aiwr d Ahhc4s£t»d> Who^ when 

he was mot would, talk m 

brilliantly as ever. ^ had reached 

the point in a nsttratiyeifSp 
sprii^ had, given Way*?; 

and anxiousiiyt ritti^iyilr 4fii. says 

LachM) “ the dehdacy «f oeeaebm 

.Hat Ji^t 'Waebad^ aud she teak sank tti ^ 

when h& was speaking ; and she affected to be also trauhted 


with deafness, and would say, ‘Well, I am getting as dull 
as a post , I have not heard a word since you said so-and- 
so,’ — ^baing sure to mention a circumstance behind that at 
which he had really halted. He then took up the thread 
with his habitual smile of courtesy — as if forgettmg his 
case entirely in tlie consideration of the lady’s infirmity.” 

Miss Terrier died, November 6, 1864, at her house No. 
38 Albany Street, Edinburgh. She left among her papers 
a short unpuhbshed article, entitled “ EecoUections of Visits 
to Ashestiel and Abbotsford” This is her own very inte- 
resting account of her longfnendship with Sir Walter Scott, 
from the date of her first visit to bim and Lady Scott at 
Ashestiel, where she went with her father iu the autumn of 
1811, to her last sad visit to Abbotsford iu 1831. It con- 
tains some impromptu verses written by Scott in her album 
at Ashestiel. 

TEEEO, or Hieeeo. See Caitaey Islands, vqI, iv. u 
800. 

FEEEOL, a seaport town of Spain, province of Coruna, 
18 situated on the northern arm of the bay of Belanzos, 12 
miles N.E. of Coruna. The town is divided into three parts, 
the old, the new, and the “esteiro.” The old town is very 
irregular, but the new town is a parallelogram of seven 
streets hi width, by nme iu length, intersecting each other 
at right angles. It has two squares, in one of which is a 
fountam, erected in 1812 in honour of Cosme Churruca, a 
naval officer killed at Trafalgar. Ferrol is invisible from 
the sea, and is so strongly fortified that it is considered im‘- 
pregnable. Its arsenal is one of the three largest in the 
kingdom, and along with the wharvea and dockyards, ec- 
ceeds 23 acres, in exteni The dockyard is divided inta a 
smaller outward and a larger inward portion. Bdnnd the 
inner dock are the dwellmgs of the operatives, and in the 
north angle are the foundries, ropeworks, and magazinea. 
On the dockyard 16 ships of the Ime can be builti 'at one 
time. Connected with the arsenal is a, school for engmeer- 
ing, and also a marine observatory. The harbour, which is 
one of the best in Europe, is deep, capacious, and secure; 
but the entrance, which is a stmit about two miles iu 
length, admits at the na.rrowe8t part only one ship at a 
time, aud is commanded by forts Palma and San Felipe on 
opposite sic^v The chief indusiiies of the town are rope- 
making,. sail-making, and the manufacture of ^leather. It 
contaius two* hospitals, threu Ibrge ehurches,:. a monastery, 
acousistoiy, a prison, aud a naval barracks with acecun»- 
modation for 6000 men The population in 1860 was 

21,12a 

Until 1762 ]?eTrol was a mere fishing villago, but in that year 
Ferdinand YI. began to fit it for becoming an arsenal. In 1799 
the English made a fruitless attempt to capture it, but on the 4th 
November 1806 ffiey defeated the French fleet in front of it and 
compelled its surrender. On the 27th January 1809 it was through 
treachery delivered over to the French, but it was vacated ly them 
on the 22d July of the same year. On the 16th J uly 1828 another 
blpckiMlq was begun by the Trench, and it surrendered to them on 
the 27th August. 


FEEEY, iu the law of England, is the right of carding 
by boat across a river or arm of tlis sea, aud of exacting a 
reasonable toll for such carnage. It belongs,, like 
ri^t of fair and market, to the class of rights called ia 
TiHg liah law franchises. Its origin must he by stafi^, 
royal grant, or prescriptiou. It is wholly 
with the ownership or occupation of kml 
ovmer of the ferry need not ba pro; 
either side- of the wa4ier over wh^^i 
He is bound to jassaiwtaini safe 
the uso of the puk^ ant 
mm 
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custom. In Scotland the law is similar. There ferries are 
either public or private. Public feiries are under the 
managemeufc of the trustees of the roads connected with 
them, or of the justices of the peace of the county, or are 
regulated by special Acts of Parliament. Private ferries 
are those which have been granted by the crown to pnvate 
individuals. They are acquired either by direct grant or by 
prescription. A new ferry calculated to affect the old one 
injuriously is illegal in Scotland as in England. A neigh- 
bouring proprietor may make use of his boats to transport 
himself, his family, servants, visitors, and workmen, but 
he may not carry other persons, even gratuitously. 

lERSEN", Axjel, Count (175S-1810), marshal of the 
kingdom of Sweden, was born at Stockholm, September 
4, 1765. Ha belonged to au old Livonian family, several 
members of which had attained distinction dunng the 
reigns of Queen Christinii, Charles X,, and Charles XI. 
He was educated by his father Count Axel, a senator of 
Sweden under Gustavus III., and afterwards studied at 
the mihfcai’y academy of Turin. In 1776 he returned to 
Sweden and entered the army. Four years later he went 
to Prance, and was appointed colonel of the royal regiment 
of Swedes in the service of Louis XVL At the head of 
this regiment he served with distinction in the later cam- 
paigns of the American war, and was aide-de-camp to 
General Rochambeau at Yorktown. After visiting England 
and Italy he returned to Franco, aud on the outbreak of 
the Revolution he showed himself the devoted friend of the 
royal family. When their flight from Paris was airange^ 
Count Fersen consented to play the part of coachman in 
disguise ; and he conducted them to the post of Bondi, 
whence they were sent on under other care. After the 
failure of the scheme and the imprisonment of the royal 
Wily, he jsealously exerted himself to minister in any way 
poasMe to their comfort and relief. Compelled to leave 
Franco after the execution of the king and queen, he 
visited Yienna, Dresden, and Berlin, and then returned to 
Sweden. He was named by the kiug grand-master of his 
household, chancellor of the university of Fpsala, and 
marshal of the kingdom. He was soon after sent as ploni- 
potentiary to the congress of Bastodt. But he was at the 
same time disliked and suspected by the people ; and when 
the crown prince, Christian of Augnsteuburg, suddenly 
died, in June 1810, suspicions fastened on him and his 
sister the Countess Piper of having taken part with othors 
in poisoning tlie prince. At the funeral they were assailed 
by the crowd j the marshal sought refuge in a house, but 
was slain by the mob, and his body exposed in the great 
square (June 20, 1810). Hia sister succeeded in making 
her escape. The complete innocence of Count Person and 
his family was established by a subsequent judicial investi- 
gation. 

FESCA, Fkbdejiio Ebnbst (1789-1826), violinist and 
composer of instrumental music, was bom February 15, 
1789 at Magdeburg, where he received his early muaicol 
education from Lome and EachariA He completed his 
sbudieB at Leipsio under Bberhard Miiller, and at the early 
age of fifteen appeared before the publio with several con- 
cert! for the violin, which were received with general 
applaus^ and resulted in his being appointed leading 
violinist of the Leipsio orchestra. This position he 
occupied till 1806, when he became ooncert-master to the 
duke of Oldenburg. In 1808 he was appointed solo- 
viormist by King Jerome of 'Westphalia atOasael, and there 
he remained till the end of the Jwnch occupation (1814), 
when he went to Vienna, and soon afterwards to Carlsrahs^ 
having been appointed concert-master to the graad-dtlke of 
Baden, Hla railing health prevented hiin from enjqjdng 
the num^oos and well-deserved triumphs he owed to 
art, and in 1836 he died of consumption at the early age 


of thirty-seven. As a virtuoso Fesca is amongst the best 
masters of the German school of violinists, the school sub- 
sequently of Spohr and of Joachim. Esjoecially as leader of 
a quartet he is said to have been unrivalled with regard to 
classic dignity and simplicity of style Amongst Lis com- 
positions, his quartets for stringed instruments and other 
pieces of chamber music are the most remarkable. His two 
operas, Caniemira and Onar and. LeUa^ were less successful, 
lacking dramatic power and originality. He also wrote 
some sacred compositions, and numerous songs aud vocal 
quartets. 

FESCH, Joseph 71763-1839), cardinal, archbishop of 
Lyons, was bom at Ajaccio, in Corsica, January 3, 1763, 
aix years before the island was conquered by the French. 
His father, Francis Fesch, of Basel, was a Swiss officer m 
the service of Genoa, who had marned as his second wife a 
young widow, the mother of Letizia Bonaparte, Joseph 
Fesch was thus half-brother to Letizia, and uncle to her 
son Napoleon Bonaparte. He was educated at the seminary 
of Aix in Provence, took holy orders, and became arch- 
deacon and provost of the chapter of Ajaccio. When the 
French Eevolution broke out, and the ohaptera wore sup- 
pressed, Fesch protested against the civil constitution of the 
clergy, and laid aside his clerical dress. In 1793 he had 
to quit Corsica, followed the Bonapartes to Toulon, and 
obtained a post mthe army administration. In 1795 he 
was namod commissary of war in the army of Italy, of 
which his nephew Napoleon Bonapaito became commauder- 
m-ohief. After the 18th Brumaive (November 9, 1799) ho 
resumed his ecclesiastical functions, and took part in the 
negotiations which led up to the concordat of 180 1 . In llio 
following year he was consecrated archbishop of Lyons, and 
early in 1803 received a cardinal's hat ' Napoleon having 
been proclaimed emperor, and desiring to be crowned at 
Paris by the pope, Cardinal Fesch was sent as ambassador 
to Borne to treat with Pius YIL respecting this project. 
He was received with much distinction, won the pope's 
good opinion, and brought the negotiations to a successful 
issue. On this occasion the cardinal had for his secretary 
the viscount de Chdteaubriand, who had just made himself 
famous by the publication of his Qhie dii Chriiiimmmf, 
The association, however, was nob a happy one, Cardinal 
Fesch accompanied Pius VII. to Paris, and took jiart in all 
the ceremonies of the coronation of his undo. In reward 
for his services at Borne he was made grand-alnioner 
of France, grand-cordon of the Legion of Honour, and 
senator. In 1806 he was chosen coadjutor and successor ot 
Dalberg, prince-primate of the confederation ol the Rhine, 
and arch-chancellor of the empire, end received a large 
annual subvention, The diseemions which continued be- 
tween Napoleon and the holy see made the cardinal's poti- 
! fcion a very diflScult one j but he resisted the violent 
j measures taken by the emperor against the pope ; and 
when, in 1809, the emperor desired to have one of his 
I kindred head of the French church, and offered to Fesch the 
arohhlshoprio of Paris, he declined toe offer. He refused 
even to accept the administration of the diocesa As presi- 
dent of the national eoolesiastloal council held at Paris in 
1810, he boldly put forward views which gave offence to 
toe emperor and lost him his favour. He was sent hack to 
his ^ocese, and in consequence of his letter to the pope, 
then at Fontainebleau, he was deprived of his subvention. 
In 1814 he withdrew to Rome, but returned to Frsnee «nd 
his see during the Hundred Days. He wss created m peer, 
but never sat in the ohamher. After Wsterioo he returned 
to Rom^ and there spent toe remsdniiw yesn cf his Rfe in 
toe enjoyment of his vast weehh end hli secstuttuktod trt- 
treasores. He died at Rome, Msy 13^ 1^3. Hit corrt- 
spofidasief with Napoleon wss wHtoed Irr Du Ceise in 
1855. 
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FESSLER, Ignaz Aubelius (1766-1839), a celebrated 
Hungarian ecclesiastic, lustonan, and freemaaon, was bom 
on tbe IStb May 1766 at the village of Zur^y m the 
county^ of Moson, His mother, who was a pious Roman 
Catholic, made every effort to secure for him a strict reli- 
gious education. On the 9th July 1773 he joined the 
order of Capuchins as a novice, and in the following year 
he took the monastic vows, assuming the name of Innocen- 
tiuB. After hving m disagreement with his supeiiors in 
different monasteries he was transferred to the Capuchin 
house at "V lenna , and while there, by means of a private 
letter, he drew the attention of the emperor Joseph 11. to 
the irregularities of the monasteries. The searching in- 
vestigation which followed raised up against him many 
implacable enemies. Released from the monastery by an 
imperial decree, he was m 1784 appointed professor of 
Oriental languages and hermeneutics iu the university 
of Lemberg. In 1787 he brought out his tragedy of 
Sidney, which his euemies attacked so violently as pro- 
fane and revolutionary that they compelled him to resign 
his office and seek refuge in Silesia. In Breslau he met 
with a cordial reception from Korn the publisher, and 
was, moreover, subsequently employed by the prince of 
Carolath as tutor to his sons. Iu 1791 Fessler was con- 
verted to Protestantism, and in 1796 he went to Berlin, 
where he founded a humanitarian society, and was com- 
missioned by the freemasons of that city to assist Fichte in 
reforming the statutes and ritual of their lodge. He soon 
after this obtained a Government appointment in con- 
nexion with the newly-acquired Polish provinces, but in 
consequence of the battle of Jena (1806) he lost this office, 
and remamed in very needy circumstances until 1809, when 
he was summoned to StPetersburghyAlexanderljto fill the 
post of court councillor, and the pi-ofessorship of Oriental lan- 
gu^es and philosophy at the Alexander-Hewski Academy. 
This office, however, he was soon obliged to resign, owing 
to his alleged atheistic tendencies, but he was subsequently 
nominated a member of the legislative commission In 1816 
he was deprived of his salary, but it was restored to him in 
1817. In November 1819 he was appointed consistorial 
president of the Protestant communities at Saratov, and 
subsequently became chief superintendent of the Lutheran 
communities in St Petersburg. Fessler’s’ numerous works 
are aU written in German. In recognition of his important 
services to Hungary as a historian, he was in 1831 elected 
a corresponding member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, He died at St Petersburg, December 16, 1839, 
in the 84th year of his age. His most important works are 
— Die Geschicliten Zfngarn und Hirer Landmuen, 10 
vols., Leipsic, 1815-25 ; Marcus Aurelius, 3 vols., Breslau, 
1790-92 (3d edition, 4 vols., 1799) ; Aidstides und Themis- 
ioUes, 2 vols., Berlin, 1792 (3d edition, 1818); AtiHa, 
jLHiiiy der Munnm, Breslau, 1794 ; Maihias Coruinvs, 2 
vols., Breslau, 1793—94; and Die drei grossen Konige der 
Ihmgam am dem Arpadischm Sianme, Breslau, 1808. 

Bee Fessler's Mckhlicke avf seine siebzigjUhrige Pilgerschaft, 
(2d ^tion, Leipsic, 1861). 

A festi^l or feast^ is a dey or seriW of 
,^Mcly set apart for rdigious dbserv- 
1 i^iirifettce be casual or periodic, 
whether its carnal' as the 6^eS oi 
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li^orsl^p of a mitan 



1 To feut is simply to keep a festoni or etymo- 

logy of tko word is imcBTtadn j tut protably it has Uo oomwadoft witk 
ivriSv, 


there can of course he no feasts , and without civilization 
any attempt at festival-keeping must necessarily be fitful 
and comparatively futile. But as religion develops, 
festivals develop with it, and assume their distinctive 
character; and an advancing civilization, at least m its 
earher stages, will generally be found to increase their 
number, ennch their ritual, fix more precisely the timr- 
and order of their recurrence, and vnden the area of thej 
observance. 

Some uncivilized tribes, such as the Juiings of Bengal, 
the Fuegians, and the Andamanese, have been descnbed a , 4 
havmg no word for God, no idea of a future state, and con- 
^queutly no religious ceremonies of any kind whatevei 
But such casM, doubtful at the beat, are confessedly excep- 
tional. In the vast majority of instances observed and re- 
corded, the religiosity of the savage la conspicuous. Even 
when incapable of higher manifestations, it can at least take 
the form of reverence for the dead, the grave-heap can 
beconae an altar on which offerings of food for the departed 
may be placed, and where in acts of pubhc and private 
worship the gifts of survivors may be accompanied with 
pmises and with prayers. That the custom of ghost-pro- 
pitiation by some sort of sacrifice is even now very widely 
diffused among the lower races at least, and that there are 
also many curious “ survivals ” of such a habit to be traced 
among highly civilized modem nations, has been abundantly 
shown of late by numerous collectors of folk-lore and 
students of sociology, and indications of the same pheno- 
mena can be readily pointed out m the Rig-Veda, the 
Zend-Avesta, and the Pentateuch, as well as in the known 
usages of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans.^ la 
many cases the ceremonial observed is of the simplest; 
but it ever tends to become more elaborate; and above ^ 
it calls for repetition, and repetildon, too, at regular intervals. 
Whenever this last demand has made itself felt, a calendar 
begins to take shape. The simplest calendar is obviously 
the lunar. “The FTaga tribes of Assam celebrate their 
funeral feasts month by month, laying food and drink on 
the graves of the departed.’* But it soon conies to be 
combined with the solar. Thus the Karens, “ while habi- 
tually making oblations, have also annual feasts for the 
dead, at which they ^k the spirits to eat and drink.” The 
natives of the Mexican yaUey in ISTovdiocdber lay nTn'imalg ^ 
edibles, and fldwers on the graves of their r^atives 
and friends. The common people in China have a simdoF 
custom on the arrival of the winter solstice. The ancient 
Peruvians had the custom of periodically assembling the 
embalmed bodies of their dead emperors in the great square 
of the capital to be feasted in company with the people. 
The Athenians had their annual Ne/oJo-ia or Nt/i^o-eta and 
the Romans their Feralia and I^iuralia, The Egyptians 
observed their three “festivals of the seasons,” twelve 
“festivals of the month,” and twelve “festivals of the half 
month,” in honour of their dead. The Parseea, too, were re- 
quired. to render thoit afringans (blessings which were to 
be recited over a meal to which an angel or the spirit of a 
deceased pereoia was invited) at each of the six seasons of 
the year, and also on certain other days.® 

In the majority of recorded instances, the roUgiatis feed^ 
ing of the savage has been found to express itself in 
forms besides that of reverence towards the 
oldest literatures of the world, at allevent^ 
or Semitic, embody a religion of a 
ancestor worship. The hymns of 
while hot without traces thb 
a worship of the poweaa M. the 

regular recurrence cf have 
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a hymn designed for use at the conunencBment of the 
plougMngtime and in the Attareya-^rdhTnana, the earliest 
treatise on Hindu ceremonial, we already find a oomplete 
senes of sattraa or sacrificial sessions esaetly following the 
course of the solar year. They are divided into two distinct 
sections, each consisting of sis months of thirty days each. 
The sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain 
lucky constellations and in certain months. So, for in» 
stance, as a rule, no great sacrifice can commence during 
the sun's southern progress. The great sacrifices generally 
take place in spring, in the months of April and May.^ 
la the Parsee Scriptures® the year is divided into six 
seasons or gahanhfirs of two months each, concludiag with 
Fehruary, the Beason at which “great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation in the 
last two inont]te of the year.” We have no moans of know- 
iog precisely what were the arrangomenta of the Phoenician. 
calendaT, hat it is generally admitted that the worship wm 
solar, the principal festivals taking place iu spring and iu 
autumn, Among the moat characteristic celebrations of 
the Egyptians were those which took place at the a<^avurfi6s 
or disappearance of Osiris in October or November, at the 
search for his remains, and their discovery about the winter 
solstice, and at the date of his supposed entrance into the 
moon at the baginniug of epring. The Phrygian festivals 
were also arranged on the theory that the deity was asleep 
daring the winter and awake daring the summer; iu the 
autumn they celebrated his retiring to rest, and in spring 
with mirth and revelry they roused him from his slumbers.* 
The seasonal character of the Teutonic Ostern, the Oeltic 
Belfceiu, and the Scandinavian Yule is obvious. Nor was 
the habit of obaevring such festivals peculiar to the Aryan 
or the Semitic race. The Mexicans, who were remarkable 
for the perfection of their calendar (see vol i. fi95), had also 
an ^aborate system of movable and immovable feasts distri- 
buted over the entire year j the principal festivals, however, 
in honour of their chiefs gods, Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilopochtli, 
and Tledoc, were held in May, J ane, and Hecember, Still 
more plainly conneoted with the revolutions of the seasons 
was the public worship of the anoieut Peruvians, who, 
besides the ordinaiy feast at each new moon, observed four 
solar festivals annually. Of those the most important was 
the Tntip-Eayiui (Sun-feast), wliich, preceded by a three days* 
fast) began with the summer solstice, and lasted for nine 
days. Its ceremonies have been often described, A similar 
but less important festival was held at the winter solstice. 
The Cnsqui-Eaymi, held after seed-time, as the maize began 
to appear, waa celebrated with sacrifices and banquets, 
music and dancing, A fourth great festival, called Citu% 
held on ihe first new moonafter the autumnal equinoi, was 
preceded fay a strict fast and special obBorvances intended 
for purposes of purification and expiation, after which the 
festivities lasted until the moon entered her second quarter. 

Greek FesUvcda. — Perhaps the annual Attic featival in 
honour of Erechtheus alluded to in tho lUa^. (ii. 550} 
ought to be regarded as an. instanco of ancestor-worship ; 
but the seasonal character of tho ioprij or new-moon faost 
iu Od,, XX. 166, and of tho dakSaria or harvest-festival in /4, 
IX 533, is generally acknowledged. The ojder Homeric 
poems, however, give no such express indications of a fully- 
doveZoped system of festivals as are to be met with in the 


’ “ May the heaveus, the waters, the ftimanaent, be kind to a« j way 
the lord of the Mil he gracious to ua. . . . . M»y tho ox«a (draw) 
happily, tho men luVour happily ; way the traces bind happily, wield 
the goad happily” (Wilson^i trawCation, 111, S24). 

^SeaHaug’s 4iiaujfa>irAhimMn q/" t/a JUiff^Veda; H»UVShr*§ 
Qhimfim « Ornmn HbrMop, L 116. 

WbA Bee Hsug, Pamia, 102 } fticbanhon’a Diawrialion m the 
A),, qfSaatem t^atfona, p, ISi j Morior's /ctwmar throvgh 

Pmia, 

* Plutarch, Da /aide el Oairidej Macrohlai, Saimialia, I 21 . 


so-called “ Homeric ” hymns, in the Works wiwh Days of 
Hesioi^ iu the pages of Herodotus, aud so abundantly in 
most authors of the subsequent period, and it is manifest 
that the calendar of Homer or even of Herodotus must 
have been a much simpler matter than that of the Taren- 
tines, for example, came to be, of whom we ore told by 
Strabo that their holidays were in excess of their working 
days. Each demos of ancient Greece during the historical 
period bud its own local festivals (eopral Si/jwoTwcac), often 
largely attended and splendidly solemnized, tho usages of 
wHch, though essentially alike, differed vory considerably 
iu details. These details have in many cases been wholly 
•lost, aud in others have reached us only in a very fragment- 
ary state. Put with regard to the Atheniau calendar, tho 
most interesting 6f all, our means of infcmaation aro for- 
tunately very copious. It included some 50 or 60 days on 
which all business, and especially tho administration of 
justice, was by order of the magistrates suspended. Among 
those iepojLMjnai were included-— iu Gamalion (January), the 
Lema or wine-press feast in honour of Dioayaus; in 
Anthesteriott (February), the Anikesterictf also in honour of 
Dionysus, lasting three days (Pitkoigia, Chocs, and Ohutroi); 
the Diada in honour of Zeus, and the lesser Meiismia; 
in Elaphebolion (March), tlie Pandia of Zeus, tho Mapke- 
holia of Ai'temis, and tho greater Dhnyeia ; iu Munychion, 
the Ifimyclda of Artemis as the moon goddess (Mavin/xta) 
ond the Delphinia of Apollo j in Thargclion (May), the 
Tfiargelia of Apollo and tho PlynUvia and OallynUna of 
Atheno ; in Skirophorion (Juno), tlio Diijioha of Zeus and. 
the Skiroplwriu of Athene; iu llekatonibaion hecatombs 
wore offored to Apollo tho summer-god, and tho Oronia of 
Cronus and tho Panexthema of Athene wore held in 
Metageitnion, the Metageiima of Apollo ; in Boedromion, 
tho Boedromia of ‘-Apollo the helper,® the ifa/hwirt or 
Fsmes&ia (the festival of the dead), and the greater Mens- 
inias iu Pyanepsion, the Pyanepskt of Apofio, the Osoho- 
pboria of Dionysus (probably), the OMlJcsvx or Athmasa oi 
Athene, the TJmmophoria of Demeter, and the Apaiuria/ 
in Mahnakterion, iYiO Mamakieria of Zeus; andiu Posoi- 
deon (December), the lesser Dimiysia. 

Of these (for the more important of which reforonce is 
made to the soporate articles) some are commemorative of 
historical oventa^ and one at least may perhaps bo regarded 
as a relic of ancestor-worship j but tho great majority ar© 
nature-festivals, associating themselves in the manner that 
has already been indicated with the phenomena of the 
seasons, the equinoxes and the solsticee.® In addition to 
their numerous |mbIio festivals, the Greeks held various 
family celebrations, also oatted Icpra^ in oemn«riou with 
weddings, births, and rimilar domestic oocarrenoes, Tbs 
great national Travwdpeis— -Olympiaii, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Xsthmian — will be found under separate hei^iDgs. 

RoDian Fesiimts . — For the puiposo of holding comitia 
and administering juetico, the ^ys of the Eomanyear were 
regarded as being either dies fasti or dies nefasti— -the dies 
fasti being the days on which it was lawful for the prmtors 
to administer juntico in tho public courts, whilo on tlio dies 
nefasti neither courts of justice nor mootings of comitia were 
allowed to be held, Some days were faati during one poiy 
' fcion and nefasti daring anower ; these were called dies 
intereiai. For the purposes of religion a different dhriskm 
of the year was made ; the days were treated as fet^ or as 
profee^ — ^the former being conseemted to sots st 
we»hii^ such as sacrifioes, banquets, sod 
the latter (whether fasti or nefssri) rntts not i^risJly 
olsimed for religious purposes. dies fssti or ferlse 

* In this mobth die stmirarsariM ol ihs bsMe «r Usfstbsm, sad 
of the dowsfAll ol ^ thltiy tymss, vaoie OesmhilMf ©ttsbietsd. 

* Bm SaboMutsm, (SftiepiAaahs AiUe ihAmd^ 4^ sa.; 
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publicsei were either stativse, conceptivse, or imperativje. 
The BtativsB were such as were observed regularly, each 
on a definite day ; the conceptivee were observed annually 
on days fixed by the authorities for the time being; the 
imperativae were publicly appointed as occasion called 
for them. In the Augustan age the ferite stativse were 
very numerous, as may be seen from what we possess 
of the Fasti of Ovid. The number was Somewhat fluc- 
tuating. Pestivals frequently feU mbo desuetude or were 
revived, were increased or diminished, were shortened or 
prolonged at the wiU of the emperor, or under the caprice 
of the popular taste, Thus Augustus restored the Com- 
pitalia and LupercnJia; while Marcus Antoninus in his turn 
found It expedient to diminish the number of hohdays. 

The following is an enumeration of the stated festivals 
as given by Ovud and contemporary writers. The first day 
of January was observed somewhat as is the modem New 
Year’s Day : clients sent presents to their patrons, slaves 
to their masters, friends and relations to one another. On 
the 9th the Agonalia were held, apparently in honour of 
Janus. On the 11th the Carmenialia were kept as a half- 
holiday, but principally by women; so also on the 16tli. 
On the 13th of February were the Fawnalia, on the 16th 
the JOuperccdiay on the 17th the Quirvmlia, on the 18th 
the Feralm^ on the 23d (at one time the last day of the 
Roman year) the Terminalia, on the 24th the Regifugium. 
or Fugalmt and on the 27th the Fqmria (of Mars). On 
the 1st of March were the Mairondtioj on the 14th a repeti- 
tion of the Equiria^ on the t6th the festival of Anna Per- 
enna, on the 17th the Lib&ralia or Agmalia, and from the 
19th to the 23d the Qumquatria (of Mmerva). On the 
4th of April were the JfeyaZcswt (of Oybele), on the 12th the 
Oereaiia, on the 21st the PalUia, on the 23d the Vimlia, 
on the 26fch the Rohigodia, and on the 28th the Flaridia. 
The lat of May was the festival of the Lares Priestites ; 
on the 9th, 11th, and 13bh the Lm/iiria were celebrated; 
on the 12th the Ludi MaHialet, and on the 16th those of 
Mercury. June 6 was sacred to Semo Sancus ; the Vestalixt 
occurred on the 9 th, the Matralia on the 11th, and the 
Quwguati'w Miwmmlm on the ISth, The Ludi Apolli- 
nares were on the 6th, and the Neptunaiia on the 23d of 
July, On the 13th of August were the N'emoraliOf in 
honour of Diana ; on the 18th the QmmaUaf on the 19th 
the JiMdia RvstieOf and the 2Sd the Vulaemal^. The 
LudlMagni, in honour of Jiipiter, Juno, and liCnem, began 
on September 4. The Meditnmlia (new wine) were on the 
11th of October, the Faimalia on the 13th, and the jS'gttmh 
on the 16th, The Epvlum JovU was on 13th N'ovember. 
The December festivals were — on the 6th Fmiudia, and 
towards the dose OpaUa, SatumcdiOf Larenialia. 

The calendar as it stood at the Augustan age was known 
to contain many comparatively recent accessions, brought 
in under the influence of two ^'closely allied powers, the 
foreign priest and the foreign cook” (Momiofleu). Ihe 
Hegalesia, for example, had been introduced 204 B.a. 

ApolUnares could not be traced farther back 
The Floralia and Oerealia hadxkot ccnme in 
mmh the oldest feasts we^ undot:^>tedly 

the of Lupercus, the god of fertility; 

the Rqulr^ Mars ; the Pdilia ; the great 

September 

Among the the audent fence 

Latinse, held ki 

attended by all the body 

of the senate. The greatly de- 

pended on the state of 

not aRewed to take the field hsM j^^ Latinss, 

' jdvfttw, sucTi as atmiveraaries of Tslrtts, aeatbs, aAd Hts Dhe, 
by a<iSp<B;Ste oifems> or tnaividttals. , 


which were regarded as days of a sacred truce. The feri® 
sementivse were held in the spring, and the Amharvaha in 
autumn, both in honour of Ceres. The Pagonalia of each 
pagus, and the Compitaha of each vicus were also concep- 
tivee.^ Of fensa imperativse, — that is to say, festivals 
appointed hy the senate, or magistrates, or higher priests to 
commemorate some great event or avert some threatened 
disaster, — the best known istheNovendiale, which used to 
be celebrated as often as stones fell from heaven (Livy, vyi , 
62, XXV. 7 , &c,). In additi on to all those already mentioned, 
there occasionally occurred ludi votivi, which were cele- 
brated in fulfilment of a vow; ludi fuuebres, sometimes 
given by private persons; and ludi seculares, to celebrate 
certain periods marked off in the Etrusco-Roman religion. 

Feasts of the Jews . — ^By Old Testament writers a festival 
or feast is generally called either JO (compare the Arabic 
Hadj), from JJi;}^ to rejoice, or from oyj, to appoint. 
The words 0^^ and tinlJ are also occasionally used. 
In the Talmud the three principal feasts are called 
after Exod. xxiii. 14. Of the Jewish feasts which are 
usually traced to a pre-Mosaic origin the most important 
and characteristic was the weekly Sabbath, but special im- 
portance was also attached from a very early date to the 
lunar periods. It is probable that other festivals also, of 
a seasonal character, were observed (see Exod. v. 1) In 
common with most others, the Mosaic system of arnma l 
feasts groups itself readily around the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. In Lev. xxiu., where the list is most fully 
given, they seem to be arranged with a consdons reference 
to the sacred number seven (compare Numb, xrviii.). Those 
belonging to the vernal equmox are three in number ; a 
preparato^ day, that of the Passover, leads up to the prin- 
cipM festival, thot of unleavened bread, which again is 
followed by an after-feast, that of Pentecost (see Passovee, 
PiamiOOBx). Those of the autumnal equinox are four; 
a preparatory day on the new moon of the seventh month 
(the Feast of Trumpets) is followed by a great day of rest, 
the day of Atonement (which, however, was hardly a festival 
on the stricter sense of the word), by the Feast of Taber- 
nwles, and, by a great concluding day (Lev. xxiiL 36 ; John 
vii 87). If the f^st of the Passovea: be excepted, it wiE 
be seen that aU these oelebratieus or commemorations asso- 
ciate themselves mote resdfly with natural than wiih his- 
toneal events.® Thera was a considerable number of 
posfc-Mosaic festivals, of which the principal were that of 
the Dedication (described in 1 Macc. iv. 62-69; comp. 
John X 22) and tW of Purim, the origin of which is given 
in the book of Esther (ix. 20 sq ). It has probably no 
connexion with the Persian f^tival Ihirdig4n (see Esthbe).® 

Earlier Christian Festivals . — ^While making it abnnd- 
autly manifest that Christ and His disciples observed the 
appointed Jewish feasts, the New Testament nowhere re* 
cords the formal iustitutiou of any distinctively Christian 
festival. But we have unaanbiguous evidence of the actual 
observance, from a very early period^ of the first day of the 
week aa a holy day (John xx. 19, 26 ; 1 Cor. xvi 2; Acts 
XX 7 ; Rev. k lOh Pliny in his letter to Trajan describes 
the Christians of Bithynia as meeting for religious purposes 
cm a set day; that this day was Sunday is put beyond afi 
reasonable doubt by such a passage an that in the 
of Justin Martyr,, where he says that 

3 In the "paronel ** paesagee, there is- 
deeigaotiou these 

mates most doseljr to Lev. xxUh has 

stronger affinities irith t>eut. Xrl sept> 

largely dihcnssed by Graf, J?iit ui, T., pp. 
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X.eyofio'ji all the Christians living either 

la the city or the country met together." The Jewish 
element, m some churches at least, and especially in the 
East, was strong enough to secure that, along with the dm 
dommiccif the seventh day should contLaue to be kept holy. 
Thus in the ApostoCia Oonstitiitious (ii. 69) we hud the 
Saturday specially tneationad along with the Sunday as a 
day for the assembhng of the church , m v. 15 it is oidained 
that there shall be no fasting on Saturday, while in viii. 33 
it is added that both on Saturday and Sunday slaves are 
to have rest from their labours, The 16th. canon of the 
council of Laodicea almost certainly means that solemn 
public service was to be held on Saturday as web. as on 
Sunday Tn other quarters, however, the tendency to re- 
gard both days as equally sacred met with considerable re- 
sistance. The 36tb canon of the councd of Illibeiis, for 
example, deciding that Saturday should be observed as a 
fast-day, was doubtless intended to enforce the distinction 
between Saturday and Sunday, At Milan in Ambrose’s 
time Saturday was observed os a festival ; but Pope Inuo- 
cenfc ifl found writing to the bishop of Eugablum to urge 
that it should be kept as a fast. Ultimately the Christian 
church came to recognme but one weekly festival. 

The numerous yearly festivals of the later Christian 
ohnroh, wheu historically investigated, can be traced to 
very small begmnmge. Indeed, while it appears to be 
tolerably certain that Jewish Christiana for ^e most part 
retained all the festivals which had been instituted under 
the old diapeuaafcioa, it is not at all probable that either 
they or their Gentile brethren recognized auy yearly feasts 
-oa of distinctively Christian origin or obligation. It can- 
not be doubted, however, that gradually, in the course of 
the 2d century, the universal church came to observe 
the anniversaries of the death and resurrection of Christ 
— the 7rd<rx<i aravpdictiMtv and the Tdcr)(a &v<Lcrra<Tifj-ov, as 
they were respectively called (see Eastbui and Goon 
Ekiday], Not long afterwards Ayhitsunday also came to 
be fixed in the usage of Christendom as a groat annual 
festival. Even Origen (in the 8th book Agaiwt Cd^ut) 
eniimerates os Christian festivals the Sunday, the irapa- 
(TKcv^, the Passover with the feast of the Ecaurrectuna, and 
JPeutecoBt j under which latter term, liowovor, ho iiicJudos 
the whole period betwoou Easter and Whitsuntide. About 
Cypi’iau'a tiino wo find individual Christians commomorut- 
iug their departed friends, and whole churches commemor- 
ating their martyrs j in particular, there are traces of a 
local and partial observance of the foasb of tho Innocents. 
Christmas day and Epiphany were among the later iutro- 
duefciorw, the feast of the Epiphany being somewhat the 
earlier of the two, Both are auuded to indeed by Clemens 
Alexaudrinus (i. 340), but only in a way which indicates 
that even in hia time the precise date of Christ’s birth was 
unknown, that its anniversary was not usually observed, 
and that the day of his baptism, was kept as a festival only 
by the followers of Basilidos faea Epiphany). 

When we come down to the 4th contuiy wo find that, 
among the 50 days between Easter and Pentecost, Ascen- 
sion day has corns into new prominenoe. Augustine, for 
example, enumerates as anniversaries celebrated by the 
whole church those of Christ’s passion, resurrection, and 
nseension, along with that of the outpouriM of the Holy 
Ghost, while he is silent with regard to Christmas and 
Epiphany. The general tendency of this and Uie following 
centuries was largely to increase the festivals of the ohurcli, 
and by legislation to make them more fixed and uniform. 

passages, indeed, could be quoted from Chrysostom, 
Jeritine, and Augustine to show that these fathers had not 
by forgotten that comparative freedom with re- 

gard to outtvard observances was one of the distinctive 
excellencies of Ohriitlanity as contrasted with Judaism and 


the various heathen systems (compare Socrates, II. M , v, 
22). But there were many special circumstaucea whicli 
seemed to the leaders of the Ohuich at that time to neces- 
sitate the permission and even legislative sanction of a large 
numhei of new feasts. The iunovatious of heretics some- 
times seemed to call for rectification by the institution of 
more orthodox observances ; in other instances the in’open- 
sity of rude and uneducated converts from paganism to 
cling to the festal rites of their forefathers proved to be 
invincible, so that it was seen to be necessary to seek to 
adapt the old usages to the new woreliip rather than to 
abolish them altogether moreover, although tho empire 
had become Christian, it was manifestly expedient that the 
old holidays should bo recognized as much as possible in tho 
new arrangements of the calendar. Constantine soon after 
hia conversion enacted that on the dies dominica there 
should be no suits or trials m law ; Theodosius the Great 
added a prohibition of all public shows on that day, and 
Theodosius the younger extended the prohibition to Epi- 
phany and the anniversaries of martyrdoms, which at 
that time included the festivals of St Stephen, and of St 
Peter and St Paul, as also that of the Maccabees. In the 
2l8t canon of the council of Agdo (600), besides Easter, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Ascension, and Pentecost, we find 
the Nativity of John tho Baptist already mentionod as one 
of the more important festivals on which attendance at 
church was regarded as obligatory. To those wore added, 
in tho centuries immediately following, tho foosts of tho 
Annunciation, tho Purification, and tho Assumption of tho 
Virgin ; as well as those of the Cirenmeision, of bt Michael, 
and of All Saints. 

Festivals were in practice distinguished fmn ordinary 
days in the following ways: — all puwic and judicial businofas 
was suspended,® as well as every kind of game or amuse- 
meat which might interfere with devotion j the churches 
were specially decorated; Christians were expected to 
attend public worship, attired in thoir boat dress j love feants 
were celebrated, and tho rich wore accustomed to show 
special kindness to tho poor ; fasting was strictly forbidden, 
and public prayers wore said in a standing pusturo. 

Ijfiie)' Iradtct’. — In tho presout calondar of the Eoman 
Catholic Church llio uuiiibor of feast days is voty largo. 
Each is cclubratod by an appropriate oilico, which, accord- 
ing to its clmriicter, is either duplex, Humi-dujdex, or simplex. 
A duplex again may bo either of the first class or of the 
second, or a major or a minor. The distinctions of ritual 
for each of these are given with great minuteness in the 
general rubrics of the breviary; they turn ohiefiy on the 
number of Psfims to be sung and of lessons to he read, on 
the manner ia which the antiphons are to be given, and 
ott similar details, The duplicia of the first class are the 
Nativity, the Ejiiphany, Easter with the throo preceding 
aud two following days, tho Ascension, Whitsunihiy and tho 
two following days, L'oriiua Christi, the Nativity of JoJm 
Baptist, fhiiiibs Peter and Paul, tho Assumption of the 
Virgin, All Saints, and, fur each church, the feast proper 
I to its patron or title and the feoet of its dedication, The 
dnplicia of the second class are the Circumoision, the feut 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, of the Holy Trinity, and of the 
Moat Precious Blood of Christ, tho feasts of the Purification, 
Annunciation, Visliatiun, Nativity, and Oonceptbn of tha 
Virmn, the Natalitia of the Twelve Apostles, the ImsIs of 
the Evangelists, of St Ste|ihon, of the Holy Xnnooants, of 
St Joseph mid of the Patrocmium of Joseph, of St Lawranoe, 
of the Invention of the Cixhmi, and of Dsdhmtion of 

* Ai^ «t * l«t«- fwrioci (SOI), Ikt Onst ios trae tsd Ms 

Anglo-SuEon MiarionarifNi so to Chriitiiiibi tin ttenlis, ftsltvili^ 
tee., of tb« lmtk«D ** ut dum mmtM fnidEbw pn^bss, aoe mtsai 
lalUhot, olttrMttttr.*' 

* ilsauiuMoe, howmr, was lawM on any 
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St Michael. The Domiaicse majores of the first class 
aie the first Sunday in Advent, the first in Lent, Passion 
Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, Dominica in Albis, 
Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday, the Dominicse majores of 
the second class are the second, third, and fourth in Advent, 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Qumquagesima Sundays, 
and the second, third, and fourth Sundays in Lent 

In the canons and decrees of the council of Trent re- 
peated allusions are made to the feast days, and their 
fitness, when properly observed, to promote piety. Those 
entrusted with the cure of souls are urged to see that the 
feasts of the church be devoutly and religiously observed, 
the faithful are enjoined to attend public worship on 
Sundays and on the greater festivals at least, and parish 
priests are bidden expound to the people on such days some 
of the things which have been read in the office for the 
day. Since the council of Trent, the practice of the church 
with respect to the prohibition of servile work on holidays 
has varied considerably in different Catholic countries, and 
even m the same country at different times. Thus in 1677, 
in the diocese of Lyons, there were almost 40 annual festi- 
vals of a compulsory character. By the concordat of 1802 
the number of such festivals was for France reduced to four, 
namely, Christmas day, Ascension day, the Assumption of 
the Virgin, and All Saints day. 

The calendar of the Greek Church is even fuller than 
that of the Latin, especially as regards the iofyral rm 
dytaiv. Thus on the last Sunday in Advent the feast of All 
Saints of the Old Covenant is celebrated ; while Adam and 


is the Christian Sabbath; festival days, vulgarly called holy- 
days, having no warrant in the Word of God, are not to be 
continued; nevertheless it is lawful and necessary, upon 
special emergent occasions, to separate a day or days for 
public fasting or thanksgiving, as the several eminent and 
extraordinary dispensations of God’s providence shall ad- 
minister cause and opportunity to his people 

Several attempts have been made at various times in 
western Europe to reorganize the festival system on some 
other scheme than the Christian. Thus at the time of the 
French Eevolution, during the period of Kobespierre’s 
ascendency, it was proposed to substitute a tenth day 
(Ddcadi) for the weekly rest, and to introduce the following 
new festivals : — that of the Supreme Being and of Nature, 
of the Human B-ace, of the French People, of the Bene- 
factors of Mankind, of Freedom and Equality, of the 
Martyrs of Freedom, of the Eepuhlic, of the Freedom of the 
World, of Patriotism, of Hatred of Tyrants and Traitors, 
of Truth, of Justice, of Modesty, of Fame and Immortality, 
of Friendship, of Temperance, of Heioism, of Fidelity, of 
Unselfishness, of Stoicism, of Love, of Conjugal Fidelity, 
of Filial Affection, of Childhood, of Youth, of Manhood, of 
Old Age, of Misfortune, of Agriculture, of Industry, of our 
Forefathers, of Posterity and Felicity. The proposal, how- 
ever, was never fully earned out, and soon fell into oblivion. 

Mahometan Festivals , — These are chiefly two — the ’Eed 
es-Sogheer (or minor festival) and the ’Eed el-Keheer (or great 
festival), sometimes called ’Eed el-Kurban. The former, 
which lasts for three days, immediately follows the month 


Eve, Job, Elijah, Isaiah, <ko., have separate days. The dis- 
tinctions of ritual are analogous to those lu the Western 
Church, In the Coptic Church there are seven great festi- 
vals, Christmas, Epiphany, the Annunciation, Palm Sunday, 
Easter Sunday, Ascension, and Whitsunday, on all of 
which the Copts ^‘wear now clothes (or the beat they have), 
feast, and give alms ” (Lane). They also observe, as minor 
festivals, Maundy Thursday, Holy Saturday, the feast 
of the Apostles (11 th July), and that of the Discovery of 
the Cross. 

In common with most of the churches of the Eeforma- 
tion, the Church of England retained a certain number of 
feasts besides all Sundays in the year. They are, besides 
Monday and Tuesday both in Eaater-weefc and Whitsun- 
week, as follows: — the Ciroumcision, the Epiphany, the 
Conversion of St Paul, the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, St Mark the Evangelist, St Philip and St 
James (Apostles), the Ascension, St Barnabas, the Nativity 
of St John Baptist, St Peter the Apostle, St James the 
Apostle, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and all 
Angels, St Luke the Evangelist, St Simon and St Jude, 
All Saints, St Andrew, St l^omaa, Christmas, St Stephen, 
St John the Evangelist, the Holy Innocenta The 13th 
canon enjoins that all manner of persons within the Church 
of England shall from henceforth celebrate and keep the 
Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, and other holy days, 
atW&lh^dmto God’s holy will and pleasure, and the orders 
of the of Etigland prescribed in that behalf, that 

is, In Word of God read and taught, in private 

and their offences to God 

and in reconciliog ^emselves 

charitably to- displeasure hath been, 
in oftentimes of the body and 

blood of Christ, eiok^ netng all 

godly and sober v- 

70.) In the Directofy W 

was drawn up by the 
by the CStnxoh of Scotland 
wliitiir declares that there is 

k^t,hnly qnder the gospel 


Enmadan, and is generally the more joyful of the two ; the 
latter begins on the tenth of Zn-l-Heggeh (the last month of 
the Mahometan year), and lasts for three or four days. 
Besides these festivals they usually keep holy the first ten 
days of Moharram (the first month of the year), especially 
the tenth day, called YomAshoora; the birthday of the 
prophet, on the twelfth day of the third month ; the birth- 
day of El-Hoseyn, in the fourth month ; the anniversary of 
the prophet’s miraculous ascension into heaven, in the 
seventh month ; and one or two other anniversanes (see 
vol. vii. p. 727). Fi-iday, called the day of El-Gumah (the 
assembly), is a day of pnbUc worship ; but it is not usual 
to abstain from public business on that day except during 
the time of prayer. 

JSindu and Fuddhist FestivaU — In modern India tlie 
leading popular festivals are the Hull, which is held in 
March or April and lasts for five days, and the Dasahara, 
wliich occurs in October (see HuntePa Btaiisincal Account 
of Bengal). Although in its origin Buddhism was a deli- 
berate reaction against all ceremonial, it does not now 
refuse to observe festivals. By Buddhists in China, for 
example, three days in the year are especially observed in 
honour of the Buddha, — the eighth day of the second 
month, when he left his home; the eighth day of the 
fourth month, the anniversary of his birthday ; and the 
eighth of the twelfth, when he attained to perfection and 
entered Nirvana. In Siam the eighth and fifteenth days 
of every month are considered holy, and are observed as 
days for rest and worship. At Tmt, the festival of 
close of the year, visiting and play-going are nnive>$al. 
The new year (January) is celebrated for three 
February is another holiday ; in April is a 
ushering in the rainy season ; on ^e lasfe,4amMa^ y ^ 
Bents are made of cakes of the ne\f 
festival ;of the angel of the rlveif,; is 

t^en asKcd for every act by 

and 
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FESTUS, Sextus Pompbius, a Latin grammamn of 
\mcertaia date, but wbo probably flourisbed in tile 2 d 
century of tbe Cbristiau era. He wrote an epitome of the 
celebrated work De Vej'iorum SigmJhdUone'- This was a 
valuable treatise on many obscure points of grammar, 
mythology, and antiquities, written by M. Vernas Elacous, 
a grammarian who flourished, in the reign of Auguatus, 
The abndgment of Pestus has been done rather mecham- 
oally, end without sufficient diacrimination. He has also 
made a few alterations, and inserted soma critical remarks 
of his own, besides omitting altogether such ancient Latin 
words as hod long been obsolete. These he discussed in a 
separate work now lost, entitled Frusconim Verhomm Zibri 
Gwm Fxmplis. Of Placcua’s work only a few fragments 
have come down to us, and of Featus's epitome only one 
original copy is known to bo in existence, and that in a 
very imperfect form. After passing through very many 
vicissitudes, it found a temporary shelter in the Fameso hh- 
rary at Parma, whence m 1736 it was taken tofl7aplea. ^ At 
the close of the 8 th century Panins, commonly called DLnc^ 
nua, who happened to possess a copy of Festus's work, epi- 
tomized it I bat, being an imperfect scholar, ho allowed 
countless errors to creep into his abridgment, although, he 
abstained from making any additions of his own. From, 
this work of his, and the solitary mutilated cepy of the 
original which still survives, some of the most distinguished 
scholars of modem Europe have attempted to reconstruct 
the important treatise of Festias. Of the early editions 
the best is that of Scalier, published in 1565, and with 
supplements by Fulvius Orainua m 1681. By both these 
editors many of the blanks are filled up by conjecture. 
Bat by far the best of exiatiog editions is that of K. O. 
Muller, Leipsic, 1839, Featus gives not only the meaning 
of every word in hia treatise, but also its ethology j and 
his work, fragmentary as it is, has thrown considerable light 
on the language, mythology, and antiquities of ancient Rome. 

FETIOHISM is a s^e of worship, or of the ways of 
regarding nature (for in simple states of mind religion and 
philosophy are in great port merged)^ in which ordinary 
material objeefcs are regarded as holding, or as being 
vehicle of, supernatural powers and influencoa, — which 
powers and influences can, it is supposed, bo ctmtroHed or 
directed by the person possessing the object so endowed. ^ 

JElsIigions have not, as yet, been scientifically classified in 
anything like a final manner. Even the most rigorous of 
juinds would hardly assert that the time has yet arrived for 
such a classification. B nt it is possible, even now, to collect 
roughly those beliefis which, whether still existing among 
savages and nueducoted people of all clwaes or traceable 
only among tha reooids of the pash bear a general ressm> 
bianco to each other, and to give a general name marking 
that resemblance. Such a name wehave in “ fetichism.” The 
•word/oifrfo, corresponding to our fetich,’' aaems to have 
been first applied by Porfeugueso traders on the west eouft 
of Aima, to savags objects of worship, which were noticed 
from their resembmuoc to the talismans and charms common 
in Europe, and popular with sailors and travollors above all 
men, 

In Purohae’fl PUgrimg^ (1614) is ft chapter translated 
from a Dutch author relating to the cufftoms and ritiw of the 
negroes of Guinea, in which /afwwfiand/efMssroif, or jiriestB, 
are frequently mentioned. “ When the king will sacrifice to 
feUasOi ho co/nmands tho fetidttero to onquifs of a tree 
whereto Iio ascribe tli Divinity, what he will demand and so 

author goos on to deaeribe the mannar of questioning 
this rwnarkabio tree, Tho word fetich wae, however, first 
rued k a general Bonao by a thoughtful scliolar of the 1 8th 
century, ^ pwsideni Charles do BroBsae, who, in his work 
I?u i?« Mma FSHchra, strung a number of facts ro* 
lating to savages on a theory tmeing fotichism in Egyptian 
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and classic mythology and in modern life. Comte, the 
French philosopher, gave great currency to the term by em- 
ploying it to characterize what he regarded as a great and 
necessary stage in the theological development of humanity, 

state plus on moins prononed, mais ordinairement tres 

durable, de pur fStichism, constamment characterise par 
I'eaeor libre et direct de tendance primitive k concevoir tons 
les corps exterieura quelconques, naturals on artificiela, 
comme animus d’nne vie esaentielleinent analogue k la n 6 tTe, 
avec dea simples differences mufcuelles d’intensiW” {Philo- 
sophie Fosittve, V. 30). In England, and at present among 
anthropologists generally, the word bears a far more re- 
stricted meaning than the one here given to it by Comte. 
It is applied, not to a belief ascribing volition and will to all 
objects, to all matter, but to a belief in the peculiar power 
of certain objects, which power may be discovered and 
tested by experiment, any success, of course, confirming the 
hypothesis and giving reputation to the chance-chosen object 
as a groat a-nil potent fetich. Sir J, Lubbock defines 
fetchism “ as that stage of religious thought in which man 
supposes he can force the deities to comply with Ms desires.” 
Ha regards it sis the next stage above pure atheism in tho 
religious progress which passes from it, through totemisin 
and shfunamsm, into idolatry {Origin of CiiyilienUQn, 199). 
Tylor defines it as “ tho doctrine of spirits embodied in, or 
attached to, or convoying influence through certain material 
objects." ^ 1 % . , 

Both natural and artificial objects arc usod as fotnliOH. 
To the savage nothing scorns too great to servo his indivi- 
dual puiposos, nothing too insignificant or connnonplace to 
bo the centre of his ideas of power and dqvotitm. 

<^nerally upon beginning an expedition tho negro o£ 
Guinea chooses the first object that presente itself to his 
eyes upon issuing forth, aad vows to worship that as a ^od 
if the work in hand prove successful j if not, it is cast aside 
as useless or worse. Stones, trees, twigs, pieces of bark, 
roots, corn, claws of bird.s, teeth, skins, feathers, human and 
animal remains of all kinds— anything that may strike tho 
savage as in any woy pcculinc — are usod in this manner ,* 
even whole species of auimals, rivers, tho son, tho moon, 
and the sun. Articloa of costume, tools, weapons, boats, and 
other articles of lininan mamifactnre are not objortetl to. 

iluBoiims of such of tho.so things an may linvo ftcconi- 
pani 0 dBnccos.q in any expedition are kept, utid nro rogardi^l 
as sacred places, not to bo entered without rovonmeo. 
Other such objects are the property of private individuals, 
household gods, and are oonsulfced upon all occasions of 
importance. If the wishes of the worshipper be not 
granted, all a aivage’a rather powerful voeabulwy of abuse 
is exhausted upon the feticii. Tt is kicked, stamped upon, 
dragged through the mud, Change of luck, however, pro- 
duces apologies, and promises of future regard and worship, 
Savages who have twkon trees as their fetiches, if they are 
unlndcy, cut down trees in revenge. Tho srtions «oom 
rather to bo tentfttives for the disoovory of hidden power 
than those of any formulntsd and dogmatic cuUus. 

In oomideriug the state of mind which all this kind of 
action implies, wemusfc remember Ihatnotoidyhomanbeings, 
not only animate beings, are regarded by savages as possess- 
ing spirits, but that th^ attribute spirits to inanimate 
objects a4so. The sight of the figttins of departed friends 
and ancestors in dreaw git%s noticeof a world of spirits, but 
each appearing “in ife habit as he lived " seesw to iinidy 
that gaments, weapoiM, and other objects of hetnisa social 
auvtroanumt must hare spirits also. When a obieif dies 
wires and slaves are riain, weapons hrolait, garamts rent 
to pieces,— for what fecaon^ bat that tha wisrtor ahoaH 
not go naked and alone to the wtsdd ti iq;i4rlfo9 4t a 
deadly blow sets free the spirte of aatett^to^Mtnre mad 
destn^on set free the aphrita of iBft Sl BWt ta 
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But tlie belief m the efficacy of peculiar objects upon a 
person’s ■welfare is not by any means confined to savages. 
Witchcraft is a form of feticliism, and it can hardly be said 
to be dead from among us even now. Others than children 
may be found who will keep a crooked sixpence, a curious 
stone, a hard potato, for luck, — prompted by exactly those 
instincts, which, although long superseded in some races, 
are perhaps the highest the savage possesses. The power 
of tlie fetich seems in many cases, however, to be regarded 
not as superhuman, but as extra-human. - The tendency to 
believe that what precedes, accompanies, or follows a thing 
or accident must be somehow causally connected with it is 
over prevalent; and to palliate our wonder at the gross super- 
stitious of the savage we must remember how many people 
we have met in the heart of modern civilization who are 
careful about lucky and unlucky days and numbers. As 
the fetich becomes more and more endowed with personality 
and will, so the belief passes imperceptibly into what is 
called idolatry. 

See Brosaea, Du Culto dos Dioux FiticTm, 1760 ; Dulaure, Eist. dea 
differcns cvXtes, 1828; Lubhook, Origin of Givilisalion) Tylor, JWmi- 
Hve OuUuroj Schultze, Dor Fetischismua. (W. HE.) 

F;6tIS, FfiAN-goia Joseph (1784-1871), although a fertile 
composer of almost every kind of music, will he chiefly re- 
membered as a theoretical and critical writer. He was born 
at Mons in Belgium, March 26, 1784, and was trained as 
a musician by his father, who followed the same calling. 
In 1800 he went to Paris and completed his studies at iffie 
conservatoire under such masters as Boieldieu, Bey, and 
Pradher.. After many vicissitudes he was in 1823 ap- 
pointed professor at i^e same celebrated institute, and re- 
mamod in the French capital for ten years, till in 1883 he 
obtained the directorship of the music-school of Brussels, 
which owes much to his indefatigable zeal, He also was 
the founder, and, till his death, the conductCr of the cele- 
brated concerts attached to. the conservatoire of Brussels.. 
In this important position he exercised a potent influence 
on musical education and musied taste in Belgium, He 
also furnished a large quantity of original compositions, from 
the opera and the oratorio down to the simple chanson. 
But all these are doomed to oblivion, Although not 
without traces of sclmlarship and technical ability, they 
nhow total aha^aoe ot genius» Mom important am his 
writings on music. They am partly historical, i^oh as the 
CvrwsUesh^toriquesdx la mmqm, Paris, 1860, and the un- 
finished Mistovre unmrselle de immgue, of which only the 
first three volumes have appeared (Paris, 1869-1872), partly 
theoretical. Amongst the latter the MUhode des rnMIiodea 
d,e piano (Paris, 1837), written inconjuction with Moscheles, 
may be named. By far the most important of his works 
is the celebrated Biographie universdU das MusiUenst com- 
menced as early as 1806, bub not published tUl 1834 (in 
8 vols, ). Although full of mistakes, and marked by najcrow- 
ness and onesidedness of critical judgment, it is a work of 
vast and varied information, and ba such still unsurpassed. 
F^tls died at Brussels m 1871. His valuable library was 
p'urohaaed ity the B^lan ^ovemiaant and presented to the 
-oonsemtofre, 

FBir^ia ^ law of Sco^nd, signifies, in its widest sense, 
any tenrtpe hsiftd Tjsy which the relation of superior (•€« 
overlord) and oapitituted. Of ^hese tenures i^e 

feudal system in Bewnd has reoogufred five,— «ard -{the 
original military abohshed in 1747), feu, blench, 

mortification, and firm nbw 

in practice restricted to pt feu- 

farm, which is a grant of wiHi 

land, In perpetuity, on blaHng to 

n BnbBity lor certain cont|d|^‘ jstoenti termsd 
tadSosl right to the VUTe 


the granter. It is opposed to blench-holding — the only 
other feudal tenure now made use of in Scotland— m which 
the payment to the superior is merely nommal in amount, 
e.g , a penny Scots. The feudal system embraces the 
whole of Scotland except Orkney and Shetland, where 
remains of the udal right are still to be found. It is a 
fundamental principle of the system as developed in Scot- 
land to permit subinfeudation to an unlimited extent, — 
that is, every vassal, unless restrained by special agreement, 
may feu the whole or part of his land to another person, 
who thereby becomes his sub-vassal ; and by the Act of 
1874 conditions by superiors prohibiting subinfeudation 
cannot thereafter be lawfully made. The feu-duty is 
usually a payment either in money or in kmd. Services, 
however, are stiH legal if they are not of a military nature , 
but they must he paid withm the year, as is also the case 
with blench duties of whatever sort. The casualties now 
recognized are — relief, the fine payable by an heir on 
succeeding ; composition, that payable by a stranger ; and 
liferent escheat, the forfeiture to the superior of the annual 
profits of the land while the vassal is civilly dead for 
failing to answer for a crime. The vassal, also, if he is 
two years in arrears in payment of the feu-duty and allows 
decree of irritancy, as it is called, to pass against him, loses 
his right absolutely. Casualties were at oue time more 
numerous and more irksome in their incidence than at 
present, for the law now regards with disfavour all feudal 
payments not of a fixed periodical nature. Indeed it may 
be said that casualties no longer exist, for the Conveyancing 
(Scotland) Act of 1874 has abolished all payments of a 
contingent nature in new feus, and provides for the com- 
mutation of those already existing. This Acl^ while it has 
preserved the name, has really destroyed the relation of 
superior and vassal, as that has been long understood in 
Scotland. A fen is the usual title upon which land is 
granted for building purposes in Scotland. Long building 
leases are not much known ; and this has greatly con- 
tributed to the durable nature and value of Scotch house 
property. 

FEUOHTERSLEBEH, Edtjabd, Feeieeer von (1806- 
1849), an Austrian physician, philosopher, and poet, was 
bom a* Viema on the Apnl 1806. He enter^ the unt- 
-vearsity of Tleiina 9n^iS26, and doctor’s degree 

in 1838. In 1846 he beoame deftil: ^rfthaiocijdty of ^«di- 
dae, and in 1847 was named vice-director of 
gxcal studies. In July 1 848 he was appointed undw fietare- 
tary of state of Ihe education department, but resigned 
his office in the some year, and died 3d September 1849. 

His principal prose ■writings are Uedier daa Etj^oTercdiacha erate 
Euch von der Duttetik, Vienna, 1886 ; ZTeficr die Gmiasheit uni 
WUrdo'^ SeiUcunsb, Vienna, 1835; Lefwhuch dar intlvihen Seel- 
enkunde, Vienna, 1886, translated into English under the titla 
Medical Hiysiolo^; and Zur Diittotik der Seele, Vienna, 1888. He 
obtained some reputation also as a poet Some of his verses are 
lyrical, but most are of a didactio enarlcteEr. His collected works 
-—■with the exception of Idiose purely medical— edited by the poet 
Hebb^ wore puKlidied in 7 vols, at Vienna, 1861-63. ^ ^ 

FEUDALISM, FEUDAIi SYSTEM. Feodwn,/mdim^ 
fief, or fee is derived from the German YieJi, cattle (Gotlfiib 
faifm-! Old High German, Old Saxon, /cAw; An^o^ 
Baxon,/eoJi); ia a second^ sense the word came to ' 

f oods, money, property in general. The se< " 
as bewi connected with another root, 
property, — ^the whole word denoting 
■Ward, or in consideration of special 
etymology be correct or not, 
the word acquiTed in nol 

fouTttd earlier thkh Bui 

hetther the etytni>k>i^ deydopmeMf 
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FEUDALISM 


FendaUsm in a broad sense may be taken, to m^n a 
social organization based on tbe ownership of land, and per- 
sonal relations created by the ownership of land, --a state 
of things in which public relations are dependent on 
private relations, where political rights depend on landed 
rights, and the land is concentrated in the hands of a few. 
FendaHam in this sense has existed, and perhaps may still 
exist, in various parts of the world; but the feudal system 
par excellence la always understood to mean that special 
form of feudalism which was developed on the sod of Gaul 
by the conquering Franks. England had a fendalism of ite 
own, developed simultaneously but independently through 
the operation of similar causes. Just as the msular 
feudalism had reached its maturity, the continental 
feudalism was brought over ready-made by the Normans, 
and superimposed on the basis of the domestic product 
Thus our social state exhibits elements derived from both 
farms of feudalism, in conjunction with fossil relics of still 
earlier insfcifcutious. Both varieties of feudalism may be 
regarded as transition states, intervening between the rough 
wild liberty of primitive society baaed on individualism, 
and the carefully organized liberty of modem society based 
on the ejBTectual supremacy of the law. 

Both forma of feudalism had their roots in the organiza- 
tion of primitivo Germany. A glance afc that system is 
desirable for a thorough comprehension of our subject , it 
will help ns to realize what feudalism was, if not to discern 
how it grew up. The leading characteristics of the 
Teutonic pohty were individual liberty and tribal autonomy. 
Each tribe ox canton is theoretically independent, and 
entitled to manage its own concerns , within the tribe all 
free heads of houses are politically eq^ual, and entitled to a 
voice in the affairs of the community. Each free villagor 
has his share of the tribe lands, — his homestead, his proper 
tion of the arable land, with corresponding rights over the 
forest and pasture lands. The shares are not necessarily 
equal, as social distinctions exist, and are fully recognized 
by the law ; but whether large or small, the shares are held 
ou the like terms of participation in all public duties, cluef 
of which are the obligations of attendance in the communal 
meetings and in the host. The shares so held “ bore among 
the northern nations the name of Odal or Edhol.*”- 
Whether any etymological connexion exists between the 
words o^al and aW '‘may be questioned, bub thoir 
signification as applied to laud is tlie same : the aJod is the 
hereditary estate derived from primitive occupation, for 
which the owner owes no service except the personal 
obligation to appear in the host and in the council/* ^ As 
above intimated, political equality was not held incompatible 
with social inequality j the population was divided into 
three classes, rated at different values in the legal tariff, 
First came the nobUis, eorl, or <eiheling, the ^ man 
distinguished by ancestral we^th and reputed purity of 
bloodj next ranifeed the simple freeman, the ingmum, 
frUingus, or ceorl ; at the bottom of the social scale stood 
the serf or slave {colorm lazm^ Icet^ serviis^ tlieow). An 
injury done to an eoH or his property would cost ^the 
offender twice or three times as much os the same injury 
done to &cegrl; at an equal distance below the ctorl ranks 
the slave, but the compensation for injuiy done to him of 
coarse goes to his master. The omcial magistracy 
(prifioipes) are selected from the ranks of the nobility: very 
distinguished parentage will at times entitle a mere lad to 
high office, but this is rare.* Superior birth gives weight 

U presdbre fola dans uue charts de Cliarles le Qros, eo 8Sd.” Vp to 
that datS twi^um is used apparently to deiipate tbs some thiag.— 
Ouftob, JPSwMjM, Iv. 41 . (I/. Eobertaon, Gotland mdhr Asr wwfar 
Kim a. 

1 A-lso Tmiom m Mvie In Gemiany ; In lingluid and Prtnoe u 
manm, hidtt oamtOt UmtJHmiHah ^co. 

* SkubbH, «yj., ®S. » Tacitus, (Jfsrw., oh. IR. 


and precedence in the national councils ; above all, where a 
powerful tribe or confederation of tribes think fit to exalt 
their dignity by confernug regal honours on their chief, 
care is taken to select the king from the family of noblest 
birth But in critical times the instinct of a free people 
taught that the claims of birth must give place to moie 
weighty considerations : whoever might be allowed to rule 
in time of peace, on tbe field of battle only the man of 
tried ability could take the lead.^ Judicial and political 
busmesB was transacted in the various national assembhea 
held at fixed times, “ generally at the new or full moon/ 
Local questions and matters of police were determined in 
the meetings of the mark or township {d&its, dorff ) ; the 
higher criminal jurisdiction and questions of a political 
nature were reserved for the malls cmg&niotes of the hundred, 
canton, or tribe (gaiL,pagus, gem)] “there was no distinction 
of place ; all were free, all appeared an arms.” The order- 
of busineBs was settled beforehand by the chiefs in com- 
mittee, a loading elder would open the debate; others 
followed as the spirit moved them ; the people decided as 
they thought fit. “Opi3oaitiou was expressed by loud 
shouts, assent by the striking of_ spears, enthusiastic 
applause by the clash of spear and shield.”® 

The analogy of popular meetings in other ages and 
countries will warrant the belief that under ordinary 
circumstances the people would be greatly swayed by the- 
policy of their leaders, but the fact romaina thafc^ the 
ultimate appeal was to the people. So with the local judi- 
cial meetings: tbe position of the elected prmceps is 
“rather that of president tlian of judge ; ” all tlio free moil; 
Bit as his assessors. “Doubtless they both declursd tlio law 
and weighed the evidence.” The authority of the 2 >dnceps- 
was in all cases limited ; Be minoribus rebus principos 
consultant ; de majoribus omnes.”® Even the pmogativea 
of the monarchical chiefs were subject to strict limitations. 
Their position was on© of high honour but not of irrcsponaibl© 
power. The practical influence of the chief, whether exalted 
to royal dignity or not, depended largely upon the strength 
of his coniitaitis, or household return©. This institution,. 
“ one of the strangest hut moat lasting features ” of early 
Aryan civilization, was an arrangement “ partly private and 
partly public in its character,” wliich served to furnish “a 
sort of supploment to au otherwise imperfect organization.” f 
The comiUxtits was a voluntary bond of partial vasanlage, 
intended for mutual protection and support, bjy which a 
freeman, even a man of noble birth, attached himself to a 
more powerful lord (Afq/ordf,® prtnwps). At the table of 
his lord the free companion, as he was callid^ocmw, gesithh 
found a comfortable seat ; from his lord he reeeired hie 
equipment for war or the chase {heregsaMe^ heriot), which 
reverted to the lord at his death In return he was bound 
to espouse the cause of his lord as against all men and by 
all means. The position of a favoured gesith was one of 
comfort andsoow importance; bub involving, as it did, 
the surrender of all freedom of individual action, it 
probably entailed a certain diminution of noliticsl stuttm.*^ 
The tie of the comitatua, when coupled with the tonure of 
Jiind, gives us the germ from which the whole feudal system 
was developed.^® It has been commonly held, nnpnrantly 
^ on the authority of Montesquieu, that the Frsnkjiih con- 
quests in Gaul were effected by independent nobles fighting- 
each with a powerful oomitatus at bis back i that the land* 

* TaritM, OSm., ck. 7, ThK Uowevw, would hardly apj^ to thw 
cMi of a monorebioat tribe. 

* Stttbbe, Mp., Sd ; Toritus, *ity., oh. H-IS. 

’ Skttbbi, D^, SA 

* tatwiUy Loaf.fi 

*Taoiti»,miyi., IS-IL On the whidt sahiMt set Ke«dde*s Amww 
i 168 ; Stabbe, 14 : SVetasa’e item* t 

» “Aixni obitiee Oemabe S yavott fits va sesi ux, tt»«tt gas 4m 
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so conquered were immediately parcelled out by them among 
their comites upon terms of military service and special 
fidelity ; and that the Merwing state from the first was 
built up on the feudal prmciple of vassalage ^ The sound 
view appears to be that — as in Britain, so in Gaul — ^the 
Germanic tribes came over as “ nations in arms,” “ witb 
their flocks and their herds, their wives and their little 
ones;” that they brought their Germanic social and 
political organization with them ; and that the Merwing 
kingdom was mainly constructed on that basis — subject to 
modifications introduced perforce by the circumstances of 
the conquest. In Bntaiu it is clear that the primitive 
political institutions were introduced m Uoc, and took root , 
of the agrarian settlement effected, evidence is lacking dur- 
ing the first centuries of the new order. When trustworthy 
data begin to appear feudalism has already made large 
inroads on primitive alodialism. In Gaul the chain of 
evidence is continuous, and it is beyond doubt that under 
the first dynasty the tenure of land was still mainly alodial ; 
that ah the people were bound to be faithful to the king 
as a national duty, and not by virtue of special land ten- 
ure j that “ the gift of an estate by the king involved no 
defined obligation of service,” all the nation bemg stih 
bound to mihtary service ; that “ the only comites were the 
antricsi^omi and these few in number and that the 
supposed larger class of comites, the leudes, were in fact the 
whole body of the king’s good subjects, m Anglo-Saxon 
phrase, his “ hold.”^ 

If we pass to the close of the 10th century, and take a 
survey of the social condition of western Europe, we shah 
find ah the principles of the primitive Germanic society 
inverted. Political organization from bemg personal has 
become territonal j “ the ideas of individual freedom and 
political right ” have become so much bound up mth the 
relations created by the possession of land as to be actually 
subservient to them.” 

Everything belongs either to the king or the lord. Thus 
in England the national peace is now the king’s peace ; the 
state domain — ^the folkland — ^is terra regie. The township 
has become the lord’s manor, the township waste the lord’s 
waste, the township court the lord’s court. “Land has 
become the sacramental tie of all public relations; the 
poor man depends on the rich, not aa his chosen patron, 
but as the owner of the land that he cultivates, the lord of 
the^ court to which he does suit and service, the leader 
whom he is bound to follow to the host.”® This dreary re- 
sult was not acomplished m a day. But the causes began 
to operate from a very early period. Even if each free im- 


“heretoga” Hengest is raised to kingship. When the re- 
sistance of the natives was crushed, political wars and wars 
of succession between the invaders themselves ensued, each 
struggle adding to the private possessions and political 
influence of the victorious chief. “Everything, in fact, 
which disturbs the peaceful order of the village system tends 
to the aggrandizement of the leading family and its chief.” ^ 
The new order of things, however, sprang from two great 
sources, the beneficiary system and the practice of “ com- 
mendation,” “ On Gallic soil it was specially fostered by 
the existence of a subject population, which admitted of any 
amount of extension in the methods of dependence.”® 

The system of benefices had its origin partly in grants of 
land made by kings and principes to fiieir comtes, kinsmen, 
and servants, on terms of special fidelity, — analogous to, if 
not identical with, the bond of the comitaUis , — partly in the 
surrender of alodial estates made by the owners to lay or 
ecclesiastical potentates, to be received back, and held 
uuder them as beiieficm. By this arrangement the de- 
pendant bought the protection of a temporal or spmtusd 
patron. Commendation was a similar arrangement, entered 
mto without reference to land,® the weaker man placed 
himself under the personal protection of a superior “ without 
altering his title or divesting himself of his estate • he 
became a vassal and did homage The placing of his 
hands between those of his lord was the typical act by 
which the connexion was formed. And the oath of fealty 
was taken at the same time. The union of the beneficiary 
tie with that of commendation completed the idea of feud^ 
obligation.” Both lord and “ man ” have a hold on the 
land; each has his duty to the other, — the one to protect, 
the other to support “ A third ingredient was supplied 
by the grants of immunity by which the dwellers on a 
feudal property were placed under the tribunal of the lord, 
and the rights which had belonged to the nation or its 
6hosen head were devolved upon the receiver of a fief 
The system so formed was of mingled origin The benefi- 
cium “is partly of Roman partly of German origin/* com- 
mendation might be traced up to the comitatus or the 
Roman clientsmp, or possibly to Celtic usages of kindred 
ancestry.® All these elements, the benefice proper, the sur- 
rendered alod, the personal commendation, the private 
jurisdiction, find their place in English as well as in French 
history, but the elements wete blended in different propor- 
tion, and under external conditions of a different character. 
In England the tie of the comitatus played an important 
port, and became the basis of the later Anglo-Saxon nobility. 
On the Contment the comitatus was soon lost in “the 


migrant received his due family portion of land, a much ] 
larger allotment would certaiuly be assigned to the leader, 
who might be considered to have contributed most to the 
success of the undertaking; whole townships in a depend- 
ent position might thus be established from the very first. 
The leaders of the migration of course came armed with all 
the exceptional powers usually conferred on duaes in time 
of war ; the position of the new comers, as military colonists 
encamped on the lauds of others, led to a prolongation of 
those pbvrer^. Strong government was an absolute necessity; 
oonseqnetttlj^ royalty, previously unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxon tribes, its app^ranoe as an immediate con- 

sequenoe of Five years After his landing the 
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general mass of vassalage on the Continent territorial 
influences became paramount; in England personal and. 
legal influences were never extinguished. Both in France 
and England the process of commendation was fostered by 
edicts of the central Government, requiring, for purposes of 
police, that all persons of humble station should place 
themselves under lords.^® “The process by which the 
machinery of government became feudalized, though rapid, 

* Maine, ViUage Cmmmiiiea, 143. 
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was gradual.” In 843, t3ie date of the great treaty of 
Verdun, two princes shared the land of France with. Charles 
the Bold, namely, the king of Aquitaine and the dtike of 
Brittany.^ In 877 Charles was induced to publish a 
recognition of the hereditary character of henefices. By 
the end of the century nine-end-twenty provinces, or parts 
of prowinces, hud been erected into petty states } by the 
year 1000 the list had swelled to fifty-five.^ 

“TLe weakness of the Karohng Idn^ gave room tor the speedy 
development of disruptive tendencies in a temtoiy so ex-tensive 
and so little consolidated The duelneB and counties of the 8tli 
and 9th centuries were still official magistracies, the holders of 
which discharged, the functions of judges or generols. 

Such officers were of course men whom the kings could trush m 
most oases Franks, courtiers or Hnsmer, who at an earlier data 
would have been comtUs or anfntstions, and who were prodded 
for by feudal benefices. The offioxal m^tracy had in itself the 
tendency to become heredittuy, and when the benefice was recognized 
as lieritable, the promoiol govemorakp became bo too. But the 
provincial governor hadmany opportnnitiea of improving hisposition, 
especially u he could throw hunself mto the manners and aapirationa 
of the people ha ruled. By mamaga or inheritance heimght acctnnu- 
late in his family not only the old alodial estates whiofi, eepeoinlly 
on German soil, stiU continued to subsist, but the traditions and 
local loyoltiea which were connected with, the possession of them 
So m a few years the Frank magistrate could unite m his own 
person the beneficiary mdowment, the imperial deputation, and 
the headship of the nation over which he presided. And ^en it 
Was only necBsaary for tha ceatrsl po’WOT to Tja a littla ■weafeonou, 
and the independonce of duke or count wns hmitficl by his homage 
andfealiy alone,— that is, by obligations that depended on conscience 
alone for fulfibneut It is m Germany that the diani^ve tendency 
most diatinctiy takes the political form ; Snxony and Bavm-ia assert 
thw natiouctl iiidepciidoDce under Swabian autl Saxon claKOS wio 
have identified the mteraats of their snbjects with thair own In 
Prance, where the ancient tribal divisions had long been obsolete, 
and where the existence of the alod involved little or no feeding of 
loyol^, the process was simpler still j the provincial nilors aimed 
at practical rather than pohtical sovereigufy j the people were too 
we&. to have any aspirations at all j the disruption was due more 
to the abeyance of central attraction than to any centrifugal force 
rtt ip t iu g in the provinces. But the restdt was the same j feudw 
government, agmuated system of jurisdiction baaed on land tenure, 
Ml which every lord judged, taxed, and commanded tho clflsa next 
below him ; in wLm abject alarery formed tho lowest, and irre- 
flpoDSibla granny tho highest grado j in which private war, private 
coinage, pnvate prisons, took the placo of the imperial institutions 
of government”^ 

This was the social system under which “William the 
Conqueror and his barons had been brought up. English 
indigenous feudalism had roachad ita height in 1017^, whoa 
Cnut “dealt*’ all England into four aarldoms — “tohimeeH the 
West Saxons, to Thorkell the East AngliauB, to Eadric the 
Mercians, aud to Eric the NorthumbriaD8.”«> The four juris- 
dictions are spoken of as co-ordinate. Such a system, with 
time, might easily have ripened into continental feudalism. 
But William had no mind, to encourage feudalism as a 
system of government ; on the contrary, he took care to 
introduce that which England never before had enjoyed, a 
real central administration, and in that aspect ho arrested 
the grov^ of feudalism in England. As a system of land 
tenure it was the only arrangement that ho could have con- 
ceived or understood ; and England wns already so exten- 
sively feudalized in fact that it seemed the merest change of 


* Guizot^ Ck. Fremes, U. 480, 

* See the tables In Guizot, 4S8, 487. 

® “Abundant proof of this jposltlon will be found in flemMi bialoiy. 
The rlflo of the successive ftuijillas of Saxoa dukes sad the whole history 
of Bavaria under the Saxon emperora faraiai UlastratloBS. Tlia 
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Welfs into perfect identifloatlon with the Saxons wlbom they governed 
affoxda another striking Instiotoe. In a lass degree, but still to some 
exinty this was the case in France oUo ; bat the OaBie populatlona 
had Joat before the Ksrolinfr period most of their naWowa asplratloiMi} 
nor dM the Frank govemore identify themselves at any time with tba 
people. Meaite ^e great dlfl'creuce in social results batweso Freoob 
ainH QarttiBii iSadiaHsiii.’* 
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theory to make all subjects tenants, and the king the uni- 
veraal lord and sole alodial owner. The barons were allowed 
to take up the hereditary jurisdictions already existing on the 
estates on which they entered ; but the administrative func- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon earls were transferred to the king’s 
sheriffs. The barons resisted, but William’s strong arm kept 
them down j again and again under his two sons the struggle 
was renewed. “The Englisb, who might never have 
struggled against native lords, were roused by liho fact 
that meir lords were strangers as well as oppressors, and 
the Norman kings realized the certainly that if they would 
retain the land they must make common cause with tho 
people.”® Under Stephen feudalism burnt out in all its 
horrora j fortunately the conflagration, burnt itself out. 
The English rallied again round Henry II. ; the great 
houses of the Conquest successively “ suffered forfeiture or 
extinction/’ the other Normans became Englishmen ; and 
the legal and constitutional reforms of Henry II., with the 
help of the nation, “put an end to the evil.”7 
In France the royal authority had been reduced to a 
shadow. But 

“ the shadow 13 still the centre round which the complex system, 
in spite of iteclf, revolves. It is recognized by that system jw its 
flolitary safeguard against disruption, and its 'Witnoss of national 
identily; it suivives for agea, notwitlistnuding tho attenuation 
of its vitality, by its incapaciiy for misoliief. In course of time tho 
system itself loses its onginol energy, and the central force 

S ' ally gathers into itself all tho membera of the uaticmiility in 
, thus concentrating all tho powers which in earlier stn^les 
they had won from li^ and incoqwrating in itself tlioso very fomc-s 
which tho foudaloiios had imposed as limitations on tho wiyereign 
power. So its chamator of feudal anrcrijinty is evulmngud for that 
of ahsoMo Boveinlgnty. Tlio only checlts on tlio royal power had 
been tho fendatonos ; tli© crown has outlived them, absorbed mid 
assimilated their functions ; but the increase of power is turned, not 
to the strengthening of the central force, but to iho personal 
interest of its possessor. Actual despotism becomes systemntio 
tyranny, and iw lotiwd resvdt is tho explorion which is oollod 
wvolufion, The constitutional history of France is thus tha sum- 
mation of the series of feudal development in a logical aoqueaco 
whi<h is indeed unpamllolotl in tlie hlstoiy of any «cat stat^ but 
wMoh IS thoroughly in harmony with tho national character, form- 
ing it and formed by it (d* H. R. ) 

JRemains of Frwhilimi in English Land Zatss. 

Fcndalism, although it has opcwK’d to exist aa n syntem of political 
and social rolationH, still sumvos as the Iwisis of tint law relating to 
land, liotU hi ICughuul and Srotlaml, The namt elfinontary t’nu- 
coiiUons of ri*ul property cnvry ns liaek to tho relntions of lord 
and vassal, and cannot bo imiiorstowl without referenen to them. 
Owneraliip of land, in the full sense of the phwwe, is unknown to 
the law or England. There Ss no sneh thing m wjioJate property 
In land, says tbs chief EngUA writer on tbM subject j t msa can 
only have an estate or Interest in land* Every landovmer, in tiie 
popular sense of the phrase, is, in the oye of the law. a troant only \ 
and such is tho case with the Joigest and mort tmllmitad Interest 
known to tho law — that of an estate in fec-aimplfl, The owner 
in fee is the tenant of some one elso, who in his turn 1* the 
tenant of another, and so on, until tho last and only absolute owner 
is reached, viz., tho king, from whom diroctly or indirectly all land* 
are held. The spirit of feudalism has, of CQUW, eiitlwly gone out 
of tho systom ; only the skeleton is left. Between a tenant In fee- 
simnlo and his lord there is no connexion whatever exwpt in 
legtd theory ; in point of fact, it Is for tho mtwt pait unknown who 
tho lord of ft particular tenant may Iw. 'Hiere am, Iiowovor, new 
contingoncips, in which the feudal theory may still ybdd poritive 
results. Such, tor instance, is the case of Eaciisat (y.v . >. in which, 
on the failure of heirs of fteeholdeti dying intestate, ths laadt would 
go to the next lord, and In the absence of a mesne-lord to tho 
crown. In tho case of Comtowc* (q.vA the incidents of ftndid 
tenure aurvivo in a more marked: degree thon In any other olaia of 
estetoii. They anraug from im inferior kind fsndal htddlng^ and 
remained subject to the custom of the manor to which fihsiy b#» 
longed. Wite the exeeptfon of anoh oases, the feudal ehSgitiQtm 
and rsstetotions in which the virttw ortho systna raoidid have long 
diseppearod* The estsblishmont of the rig^t of tfisn«tiOBU MOd at o 
later Umt at ti^e testamentary (Usno^tfion of ieoeifte^ oslotei, tbo 
ftcqntritloa by oolltudvo p eessoescff thterig^tolb i te Wflg eixt>aita^ 
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lastly, the formal abolition in the reim of Charles II of the most 
onerous class of feudal obligations — those relating to chivalij — are 
the most important ste^s in this process. These tenures m chivalry, 
by kmght-aemce, or military tenures, as they were variously called, 
retomed the feudal spirit in its most oppressive form. The rights 
of wardship and marnago were perhaps the most valuable and 
the most burdensome of all the rights of the lord. They enabled 
him to seise the estate of his tenant when he was under age, to 
exact a fiue from him on his coming of age, and to marry Mm or 
her to whomsoever he chose. By the 12 Charles II c. 24 these 
tenures, with all their oppressive incidents, were abolished and . 
turned into tenures “ in free and com m on socage,” i.e., the ordinary 
non-military tenure, feudal like the other m its origin, but not 
subject to tne obligations imposed by the military charactei of the 
tenure by knight’s service. The law of real property is, however, 
still feudal m the sense that its mam Imes were laid in the times of 
feudalism. Its most general terms are all feudal in their original 
meaning The foe (feudum) is the feudal estate descendible to a 
man’s heirs. TDxe freeholder is the tenant of an estate worthy of a 
free man, the smallcat m quantity being an estate for hia own Me 
To this day a gift to A.B., without omer words,’- means a gift of 
an estate tor life only, because feudal holding were onmnaBy 
granted to the tenant for hia own life, and in return for hfa own 
services. And feudal conceptions have overrun and transformed 
large classes of nghts, which in their origin were anterior to feu- 
dalism Thus the mdependent nghts of commoners were ignored, 
and their privileges were ti'eated as favours granted to them by 
some lord. 

FEUERBACH, Ludwig Andebas (1804-1872), fourth 
son of the eminent jurist (see next article), was born 
at Landshut in Bavana on the 28th of July 1804. Like 
other members of Ms family, he evinced a religious turn 
of mind from an early age, and he matriculated at 
the university of Heidelberg with the intention of study- 
ing divinity. His ardour, however, was soon diverted 
to metaphjraical pursuits ; he repaired to Berlin, became 
an auditor of Hegel, and, in spite of his father’s vehe- 
ment opposition, devoted himself to the career of a 
teacher of philosophy. The history of his life hencefor- 
ward is that of his gradual emancipation from the yoke he 
had thus imposed upon himself. Even his first work, 
T/ioughts on Death and Imimrtality (1830), exhibits the 
marked divergence between his mental characteristics and 
those of the Hegelian school The conclusion, indeed, is 
Hegelian, but the author’s method is dogmatic rather than 
dialectical, his cost of thought mystical, his phraseology 
original, animated with humour and pathos, and strikingly 
concrete. His negation of personal immortality rendered 
him obnoxious to the Qovemmeni^ and frustrated his 
endeavours to obtain a professorship. His embarrassed 
manner and awkward delivery debarred him from success 
as a private tutor and lecturer. After some years of disap- 
pointment ho renounced tho attempt to gain a livelihood 
by philosophy, and married a lady whoso scanty dower, 
derived from a share in a small manufactory, included free 
apartments in the castle of Bruckberg, and the use of a 
vegetable garden and shooting in tha ^jacent woods. In 
these idyllic circumstances the philosopher supported his 
family for nearly a quarter of a century, — ^learniug, as he 
declared, more from his peasant associates than he had 
learned at the univemi^. ** Berlin opened my mouth, 
Bmokbetig my eyes,” During his eariy struggles and the 
period of, hie betrothal he had produced bis Hts&ry of 
Modern a series of criticisms of leading 
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metaphysician, and had become the mouthpiece of a reaction 
the more remarkable from its independence of the contem- 
poraneous development of physical science. The pheno- 
mena with which Feuerbach dealt were nevertheless wholly 
psychological. Those referring to the religions sentiment 
formed the subject of his next and most celebrated work, 
The Esience ( l^es^) of Christianity (1841). In this famous 
treatise Feuerbach shows that every article of Christian 
belief corresponds to some instinct or necessity of man’s 
nature, from which he infers that it is the creation and 
embodiment of some human wish, hope, or apprehension. 
The same process of interpretation is apphed to natural 
religion in Ms essay on that subject (1846), and in his 
lectures delivered at Heidelberg during the revolutionary 
troubles of 1848 and 1849. This period of anarchy 
promised for a moment to bring Feuerbach prominently 
before the world j the inglorious collapse of the revolution 
gave an irrecoverable blow to his influence. Notwithstand- 
ing his own very reserved attitude, he had become identified 
in the public mind with the agitators who had made a 
watchword of his name, and unjustly participated in their 
discredit. He returned to Bruckberg, and occupied MmselE 
partly in scientific research, partly in the composition of his 
last important work, the Theogony (1857). Days of tribu- 
lation were now m store for him. Driven from his retreat 
at Bruckberg by the failure of the manufactory on which 
he had so long depended, too proud to implore aid, and 
incapable of writing for mere bread, he would have suffered 
the extremity of want but for the unsolicited contributions 
of a few friends, assisted shortly before Ms death by 
a public subscription. His intellectual faculties were 
impaired by successive strokes of paralysis, and he had 
ceased to take any active interest in human affairs when he 
expired on September 13, 1872. 

Feuerbach is a remarkable figure in the history of 
modern thought. As a philosopher, he persouifies at once 
the intellectual bankruptcy of mere verbal metaphysics, and 
tho reaction towards empiricism based on the actual 
observation of nature and society. He reaches suhstontially 
the same conclusions os the modern professor of physical 
science, but by a different path, and independently re 
produces tho scientific spirit of Positivism, with a total 
suppression of its sacerdotal element. As a writer on 
religion his position is ambiguous. Following up the hint 
of one of the oldest Greek philosophers, he demonstrates 
that religious ideas have their counterparts in human 
nature, and assumes that they must be its product, “ All 
theology is anthropology.” It does not seem to have struck 
Mm that the proposition might equally well be inverted, 
and might afford scope for a problem as insoluble as that 
concemiug the priority of the owl and the egg. His 
principal work, however, is rather remarkable for depth 
and truth of feelmg than exactness of reasoning ; it wears 
indeed a semblance of logical consecutiveness, but consists 
essentially of a series of aphorisms, enunciated dogmati- 
cially, somewhat In the manner of Emerson. EtMoally, 
his system has done much good by its lofty views of human 
nature, and the consecration with which it dignifies lihe 
most t3rdinary passages of human life; and nob ^a Ht^e 
harm by the encour^ement which an ^ 
theory neoessarily affbrds to excessive individi 
and thus indirectly to political knd social 
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moat distinctive traits, but Kere as elsewliere be deals with 
tbe problem solely from the psychological side. Hence he 
can neither be classed with materialists nor immaterialists; 
and, with all his frank honesty and uncompromising energy 
of language, the same duality of attitude characteiizea 
lus position throughout. He is from oue point of view 
irrehgiouB, from another deeply religious, logical and 
' mystical, positive and speculative, academically cultured 
and a man of the people. 

Feuerbach's personal character was highly estimable, 
fully conformed to the philosophic ideal in simplicity, 
independence, disinterestedness, and fidehty to conviction. 
His erudition is extensive and accurata He possessed no 
brilliant or superficially attractive qualities; his manner 
was shy and embarrassed, and his literary composition 
tardy and laborious. His style, nevertheless, is sufficiently 
clear and even epigrammatic to make him a popular writer 
in his own country, bat hardly in any other His chief 
work, though translated by the first of hving English prose 
writers, produced httle impression lu England. Out of 
Germany he will be moat esteemed by those who have 
attained his results by other processes, and most memorable 
as an iustance of the empirical spirit of modern physical 
science asserting itself la the region of abstract speculation, 
with little assistance from scientific study. 

Feuerbach's Smotm of OJiriatia'ivitfy has heen translated into the 
principal European langtuigea , tbe English vemion is by George 
Ifilxot His coiveoponilence has been edited, with a confused and 
imperfect biography, by Karl Giini (Leipsic, 1874). (R. G ) 

FEITEEBACH, Paul Johann Anselm von (1775- 
1B33), a distinguished writer on criminal law, was bom at 
Jena, November 14, 1775, In his infancy the fainily 
removed to Frankfort, and he received his early education 
at the gymnsaium of that town. At the age of seventeen, 
he went to the university of Jena; and, his path in life 
not yet being fixed, his active mind eagerly sought after 
knowledge in all fields. Ho familiarized himself with the 
Greek and Eoman classics, especially with the poets ; and 
when the common need compelled him to work for broad 
as well as for knowledge, his choice fell, under the influence 
of Eeinhold’s teaching, on divine philosoiihy. Limiting 
his worldly wants to the utmost, he devoted himself heart 
and soul to the research of tmth in its highor fiolcla, and 
at twenty he had already made his mark as a powerful 
thinker hy various philosophical essays. The influence of 
these early studies is apparent in the greet works on which 
his special reputation rests. But his attention was soon 
concentrated on the subject to which his life was to be 
devoted, the science of le^'slation. He now sat at the feet 
of Schaubert and Hufelhnd, and the study of natural law 
and of jurisprudence excited in him a genuine enthusiasm. 
The early essays of his student years bora the impress of 
one of those mighty minds by which beneficent revolutions 
are wrought, and which open new paths to the race. In 
1796 he obtaiued his degree of doctor in philosophy; and 
published one of his fi.rBtliags, as he calls it, an essay on 
the only possible arguments o^lnst the existence and the 
value of natural law, The same year he married. In 
1798 he published a Critique of N'atw^l Lm as propara* 
tion {PropMeuitk) for a Science of Nature^ Law, This was 
followed in 1798, hy hia Anti-Mbdbes, a diseerbation on the 
limits of the civil power, and the right of resistance on the 
part of subjects against their rulers, and his Utvtersuchmqm 
fiber doe 7erhn<^\ dee I/ochverreUhe, In 1799 he obtained 
his dlegree of doctor of laws, and received permission to 
deliver a course of academical lectures. These attracted 
man^ hearers, and soon won for him the rank of a master 
in his solshw, At the same time appeared an important 
work, which estabUshed his reputation, the der 

(rfunde^ wd Qrundheyrife dee yeinlirhm Rechte, In 


this treatise he first set forth lus new Hieory of puuislimeut, 
the intimidation theoiy, which was further developed, and 
applied m the Bihliotheh /dr die pmiiicKe liecUtmimn- 
8cfia/t, a work produced by Feuerbach in conjunction 'v^th 
Grolmau atid Von Almendingen, and published in 1800— 
1801, and was Bysteinatically and thoroughly expounded in 
his famous Lehrhuch des genemen in Leiitsckland geltend&n 
‘peinliclien EechU (1801), of which the fourteenth edition 
appeared m 1847. In these works Feuerbach shows him- 
self not only a great thinker aud discoverer of truth, but 
also a gifted teacher and luminous expositor, capable of 
giving to principles a scientific form, and investing them 
with the grace and elegance of the highest literary art. 
His works were a powerful protest against vindictive 
punishments, and contiibiited largely to the subsequent 
humane reformation of criminal laws. Nor was the ex- 
ample of his style without influence on later writers on law. 
In 1801 Feuerbach was appointed professor at the univer- 
sity of Jena; but many offers were made to him, and in. 
the following year he accepted a chair at Kiel Tlns^ he 
held for two years, lecturing on the law of nature, ciiniinal 
law, the institutes, the pandects, and hermeneutics. ^ But, 
disappomted at not finding so numerous, sympathizing, or 
promising an audience as he had expected, he removed iu 
1804 to the univeraity of Landshut. He was also named 
aulic councillor, and was commanded by the king, Maxi- 
milian Joseph, to draw up a project of iienal law for Bavaria. 
His position, however, was ronderotl painful and annoying 
by the jealousies aud disliko of some of his follow i>ro- 
fessors, who luatigatod the students to burle.sque and 
ridicule him, and ho resigned his chair. He was then 
called to Munich with the rank of privy referendary in the 
department of justice, and in 1808 was created privy 
coimdllor. Meanwhile appeared his CrUique <m KlHn^ 
echrods yircjfeet of criminal law (1804) ; and the practical 
reform of penal legislation in Bavaria was begun under 
Ms influence in 1806 by the abolition of torture. In 1808 
appeared the first volume of his Merkwilrdige CHminaU 
ffMle, comi>l©t6d iu 1811 — a work of deep interest for 
its application of psychological considerations to cases of 
crime, and intended to illustrate the inevitable imperfec- 
tion of human laws in their application to individuals. 
In his Betraekhingcn Uher das Geschit'orcnengpnrht (1818) 
Feuerbach declaivd against trial by jury, nmiutaining that 
the verdict of a jury was not adequate legal proof of 
a crime. Much controversy was aroused on the subject, 
and the author’s view was subsequently to some extent 
modified. His labours on the penal Jaw being completed, 
the project was submitted to rigorous examTufttion, and, 
receiving ultimately the royal sanction, was promulgated 
in 1813 as the Bavarian penal ^ code, Tlio influence 
of this code, the embodiment m logical form of Feuerbach’s 
enlightened and humane views, was immense. It w<u» 
at once adopted as the model and basis fur new cmloe 
for Wtirtemb^rg and Saxe* Weimar ^ it was adopted iti 
its entirety in the grand'duchy of Oldenburg; and it 
was translated into Swedish by order of the king. 
Several of the Swiss oantons reformed their codes in oon- 
formity with it. Feaerhach had also undertaken to pr^are 
a civil code for Bavaria, to he founded on tbe {^e 
NapoMon. This was afterwards set aside, and the Oodex 
MaximilianoB adopted as a basis. But the predeot did not 
become law. During tbe war of Hberation (!813~i8t4> 
Feuerbach showed himsslf an ardent patniot, w pnbUsbaa 
several political brochures, which, firom the writer^ poeHkm, 
had almost the weight of state xnaaifeeteex One of these 
is satiUed Cdm Levied JhrtikeUmd TmmiMmo 
Fdfier dunk LanMnd* (1814). In ISU yettwbebh wee 
^pointed second president of the eosirt dL appeal at 
Bamberg, and three year* later he beoeme lvit|iiWdMtl of. 
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tte court of appeal at Auspack In 1831 he was deputed j 
by the Governmeat to visit France, Belgium, and the Ehme I 
provinces for the purpose of investigating their juridical 
institutions; and in 1825 he published, as the fruit of this 
visit, hi a treatise TJeber die Getielitsverfaeiwig und dm 
genohtliche Yerfahre^i Franhreiclis, In his later years he 
took a deep interest in the fate of Kaspar Hauser, which 
had excited so much attention in Europe , and he was the 
first to publish a critical summary of the aacertamed facts, 
under the title of Kaspar Hauser: ein Beispiel dues 
Yerhreclieiis am, Seele^dehm (1832). Shortly before his 
death appeared a colleccion of his Kldrte Schnften (1833), 
Feuerbach, still in the full enjoyment of his intellectual 
powers, died suddenly at Frankfort, while on his way to 
the baths of Schwalbach, May 29, 1833. In 1852 was 
published the Lehen und WvrTcen Ans von FeuerhcuJis, 
2 vols , consisting of a selection of his letters and journals, 
with occasional notes by his fourth son Ludwig, the dis- 
tinguished philosopher (noticed above). (w. n. r o.) 

FEUILLETON’ (a diminutive of fefuillet, the leaf of a 
book), a kind of supplement attached to the pohtical 
portion of the French newspaper. Its inventor was Bertin 
the elder, editor of the L6bat8. It is not usually printed 
on a separate sheet, but merely separated from the political 
part of the newspaper by a line, and printed in smaller 
type. It consists chiefily of non-politicd news and gossip, 
hterature and art criticism, a chronicle of the fashions, 
and epigrams, charades, and other literary trifles ; and its 
general characteristics are lightness, grace, and sparkle. 
Some editors make use of the feuilleton as a separate 
dieet to float their journals into popularity by means of 
the instalments of an exciting novel. Something resemblmg 
the feuilleton is not imoommon in the newspapers of other 
nations, bub none of these imitations possess the peculiar 
and distinctive excellencies of the French supplement. 

FEVER (from feroeo, to burn). This term, which may 
be defined as a condition of the body characterized by an 
increase in temperature, is used in medicine with a wide 
application. Fever is one of the most common accompani- 
ments of diseases in general, and serves to make the 
distinction between febrile and nonfebrUe ailments. In 
many coses the fever must be regarded as only secondary 
to, and symptomatic of, the morbid state with which it is 
found associated. But there is a large class of diseases in 
which fever is the predominant factor, and which, although 
differing widely among themselves as to their characters and 
pathological manifestations, are believed to arise from the 
introduction into the system of something of the nature of 
a poison, upon which all the morbid phenomena depend. 
To such diseases the term primary or specific fevers is 
applied. 

In considering the general subject of fever regard must 
be had in particular to the two main features of the febrile 
process, — viz., the abnormal elevation of temperature, and 
ithe changes affecting the tissues of the body in reference 
theiretOt Indeed, the two points are inseparably associated. 
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uniform normal temperature is maintained by the due ad- 
justment of the heat thus developed, and the processes of 
exhalation and cooling which take place from the emunc- 
tones of the body, particularly the lungs and skin. In the 
febrile state this relationship is no longer preserved, the 
tissue waste bemg greatly in excess of the food supply, 
while the so-called law of temperature is iu abeyance. In 
this condition the body wastes rapidly, the loss to the system 
being chiefly in tdie form of nitrogen compounds (urea, <fec.). 
The extent of this loss has been made the subject of research 
by many authorities, more particularly by Dr Senator, 
whose general conclusion is that in the early stage of fever 
a patient excretes about three times as much urea as he 
would do on the same diet if he were in health — ^the differ- 
ence bemg that in the latter condition he discharges a 
quantity of nitrogen equal to that taken m in the form of 
food, while in the former he wastes the store of mtrogen 
contained in the albumen of the tissues and blood corpusclea 
The amount of fever is estimated by the degree of elevation 
of the temperature above the normal standard When it 
reaches as high a pomt as 106° F. the term hyperpyrexia 
(excessive fever) is applied, and is regarded as indicating a 
condition of danger; while if it exceeds 107" or 108" for any 
length of time, death almost always results. Occasionally 
in certain fevers and febrile diseases the temperature may 
attain the elevation of 110"-112“ prior to the fatal issue. 

The clinical thermometer now in general use furnishes 
the physician with the means of estimating accurately the 
temperature and tracmg its fluctuations, while the informa- 
tion it affords serves m many cases to indicate the particular 
form of fever, even at an early stage, as well as to prognos- 
ticate it^ probable result. 

The leading general symptoms characteristic of the feb- 
rile state are certain phenomena connected with its onset, 
accession, and dedme, necessarily modified in degree by 
theriorm. the fever assumes, and by its attendant compli- 
cations. The commencement is usually marked by a rigor 
or shivering, which may only exist as a slight but persistent 
feeling of chilhnesB, or, on the other hand, be of a violent 
character, and, as occasionally happens with children, find 
expression in the form of well-marked convulsions. 
Although termed lihBcold stage oi fever, the temperature of 
the body in this condition is really increased. There are 
besides various accompanjdng fadings of iHness, such as 

E ain in the back, headache, sickness, thirst, and 
issitude. In all cases of febrile complaints it is of im- 
portance for the physician to note the occurrence of the 
first rigor, which in general fixes the beginning of the attack. 
This stage is soon followed, by the full development of the 
febrile condition, the Jiat stage. The skin now feels hot 
and dry, and the temperature, always elevated above the 
normal standard, will often be found to exhibit diurnal 
variations corresponding to those observed in health, — 
namely, a rise towards evening, and a fall towards morning. 
There is in general a relative increase iu the rate of the pulse 
and the number of respirations. The tongue is dry and fur- 
red ; the thirst is intense, while the appetite is gone ; the 
urine is scanty, of high specific gravity, containing a large 
quantity of solid matter, particoWly urea, the excretion of 
which is, as already stated, remarkably increased in feY^| 
while, on the other hand, certain of the saline i — 
such as the chlorides, are often diminishedn^-" 
lire in general constipated, but they may | 

often .&.e case in tyi^oid feye?.^ 

mrticipates in^-^e gener^. 
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The decline of the fever takes place either by the occEr- 
renea of a crtsts or sudden tennination. of the Bymptome, 
often accompanied with some discharge from the bc^y, 
such as profuse perspiration, copious dow of thick urine, 
and occasionaliy diarrhoea, or by a more gradual subsidence 
of the febrile phenomena, or, as it is technically termed, a 
iysis. On the other hand, death may result either from 
hyperpyrexia or from gradual exhaustion, the patient often 
passing into the typhoid state (a condition of extreme pros- 
tration of the physical powers, with which are associated 
low delirium and coma, and which is on occasional mode of 
death in aU acute diseases) j or the fatal event may occur 
suddenly from sjpacope after slight exertion, in which case 
it is believed to be due to a softened state of the substance 
of the heart, one of the known accompaniments of fever. 

Oertain well-marked types of fever are recognized, those 
being determined by the clinical history and peculiar char- 
acter and seq.u6nG6 of the syruptoms, 

The term continued fever is applied to those forms in 
which the febrile temperature persists for a more or less 
definite period, uninterrupted by any distinct intermission 
till the crisis is reached. To this type belong simple con- 
tinued fever or febncula, typhus and typhoid fevers, and 
the eruptive fevers or exanthemata, — ^viz., amoU-pox, measles, 
and scarlet fever. Jielapsinff fevai' ia a form of continn^ 
fever, the chief characteristic of which is the occurrence in 
about a week after the crisis of a distinct relapse and 
repetition of all the symptoms. Occasionally second and 
third relapses take place. 

The term rmxLterU is applied to those foims of fever the 
course of which is interrupted by a short usually doily 
diminution of the fehrilo phenomena, followed by a recur- 
rence of all the symptoms. Such fevers aro ^chiefly met 
with lE tropical climates, but occasionally continued fevers 
assume this form, particularly in dbdldretu The conditiou 
known as heeiio fever, which occurs in the course of wast- 
ing diseases, is markedly remittent in its coursa 

In itaemiUent fever or ague there is a distinct periodic 
subsidence of the symptoms, which, according to its dura- 
tion, charoctcrizes the variety as ^puotidwi (where the 
paroxysm recurs in 24 houm), tertian (in 48 hours), 
quartan (in 72 hours). Intermittent fovora are most 
common in the tropics, and are bolioyed to be dao to 
malarial poisoning. 

The term mdignmi is oniployod to doacribo forms of 
fever in which the Wood appears to undergo rapid ^de- 
teriorating changes, sometimes designated blood-poisoning. 
Yellow fever may be said to belong to this category and 
the continued fevers, more especially typhus and the 
esanthemata, occasionally assume a mali^ant form from 
the beghming. The chief forms of fever will be found 
desmibed in detail under separate heading 

With respect to the treatment of the fobrilo condition 
in general, it may bo remarked that modem therapeutics 
have furnished several methods of great importance and 
efficacy. It will be sufficieut to refer to two of these,-— 
namely, the external apEdication of cold, and the adminis- 
tration of antipyretic remedies or febrifuges. The former 
of these methods is accomplished by means of liaths In 
■which the fever patient is placed, the water being some- 
what below the febrile temperature, sad gradually cooled 
down by the addition of cold water till a tsmpefaturs of 
from CO^-rO" ia reached. This prooese, when cimtiBaed 
for only a short time and fre^uentl^ repeated, haa been 
ffimad to yield most valuable resulte in maty imtmoae oi 
temperature, both in oontinaed fever and in lueh 
febrile efUkaauie aa acaie rbeam&tiom. The relief to the 
patM hi remarkable, the body rapidly parting with its 
heat, and naually continuM for h^rs. The 

explanation BUggeited by Professor Bba is that m fever 
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the vessels of the skin are generally much contracted. The 
cool water acts as a strong stimulant on them, and causes 
a somewhat stronger contraction to take place, but this is 
only of short duratiou Relaxation for a longer time is the 
necessary coiise< 3 [tien.ce. The hitherto bloodless and dry 
sfciu becomes filled and moist, and thus the irradiation of 
warmth goes on. The cooler the bath the longer it lasts.” 

Certain drugs possess the power of reducing the heat of 
fever, and are now largely emi^loyed for this puipose The 
moat important of these is quinine, which, when administered 
in large doses (gr. x.— xxx.j, has a marked efiTect in lowoiuig 
the febrile temperature, and, if repeated, of keeping it down. 
It has beeu supposed that this effect of quinine is due to its 
action as an antiseptic upon the poison in the blood giving 
rise to the fever; but there seems a greater degree of pro- 
bability in the view that xt acts as an anfcitriptic by retard- 
ing those excessive tissue changes with which the develop- 
ment of heat is undoubtedly connected. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that after the administration of 
quinine the amount of urea discharged from tho body is 
greatly diminished. It is said that qmnine acts best at 
those periods of the day when thofobrile temperature is in- 
! dined to undergo slight remission. Many other substancet? 
are used for their antipyretic action, among which may 
ho mentioned digitalis, aconite, saliciii, salicilic acid, Arc. 
Alcohol is strongly reconimeiidcd by some physicians for 
this purpose, but while its effect in largo dt).scs is no doubti 
to lower the teiuporature, itsoxtensive eniploymoiit info vei- 
ls objectionablo on many important grounds, (j. o. A.) 

REYJDEAU, EuNKsT-AiMiS (1831-1873), a Trimch 
author, was bean in l’iU-i.s, March IC, 1821. Ho began his 
literaiy career in 1844, by tho publicatioii of a volinnc of 
poetry of that mediocre quality which in poetry is fatal. 
Either the partial failure of this liteiury effort, or his 
marriage soon afterwards to a daughter of the economist 
Blanqui, caused him to forsake for a time the vocation of 
letters, and to devote his ambition to exchange tranaactions j 
but the study of archteology gradually eupjilanlod his in- 
terest iQ speculation, and ho was finally confirmed in his 
original choice of a literary prefossiou by the reiuarkftblu 
succKis which attended tho publication, in 18fi8, of his 
novel Miunpt a success duo rhiclly to the devernosa with 
which it depicted and oxou.vrd thu fcmipt nmniierfl of n, 
certain portion of hVencli society, Fnmp was followed in 
raiiitl succoseion by a scries of fictions, in which immonility 
was gilded with the same aHuring glitter, but, wanting 
the attraction of novelty, they failed to produce each a 
marked impression as their predecessor,* and as their 
interest depended little on tie portrayal of any but tho 
lower traits of character, andchiefiyou the de^ption of 
intrigues, they wore read and admired only within a limited 
circle. Besides his novels Yeydeau wrote aovonil plays, 
none of which, however, attainod much popularity ; and lie 
is also the author of Jiiaioire ginerak <k$v»agetfnnN>te« <t 
sipultures deepenplei 3 vols., 1857-fil ; Srerri 

du Jionheur (sketches of Algoriao life), 2 vols., 1B34, 
English translation, 2 vote., 18S7 ; and IJAtiermgne m 
1371, PUrte, 1873, a clever caricature at Oeman life and 
manners, but characterised in many places by a somewhat 
iiaeS tone, and dteffgursd hero and there by bitterness of 
feeling. He died at Paris, October 28, 3873. 

See Salnte-ftenw, Cttumriee du tvndi, vol. *tr. Knd Bsrt»y 
d’AuwriUy, arwvrisi tA !«§ hmwn m XIK* sM*. 

FEZ, one of the chief cities in tho owpirt at Movoeeo^ 
into which kingdom It was incorporstod in the year 2548. 
It it eitnatod in 34* 6' 3" K. Iti lod 4* 25" W. 

long., being about 1 87 mites N.K, ei IfestHmo, 200 orikii £. 
from the Atlantic, and 85 milee B. of tht Madilwitatia. 

ThedtyfsbeantifhOyoitiiatedott of apep- 

shaped vall^, throng^ wWbIi lomi Oio WWbeWubai' (or 
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■River of Pearls). The stream is fordable throughout, and is 
an affluent of the Wad-el-Sebu, which it joins about six 
miles to the north of the town. The Wad-el-Jubar divides 
the city into two quarters, the ancient town ^Faa-el-bali) 
on the right bank, and the new (Fas-el-djedid) on the 
left. 

Like many Oriental cities, Fez from a distance is a 
peculiarly stnkmg looking place. It stretches out between 
low hills, crowned by the ruins of ancient fortresses ; and 
from the turreted walls stand out in bold relief countless 
domes, minarets, and flat-roofed houses. The old battla- 
mented wall, which still surrounds the place, though faUmg 
into decay, is yet flanked by strong masonry towers. The 
surrounding country is well cultivated. In some places 
the view is marvellous. The whole neighbourhood seems 
covered with ruined buildings of every sort,— cells of 
recluses, broken columns, massive stone aqueducts, dome- 
like tombs, dilapidated forts, and rumed houses. Except 
on the south side the city is surrounded by hills mter- 
spersed with groves of orange, pomegranate, and various 
fruit trees, and large olive gardens. 

The interior of the city is far from pleasing j the walls 
are lofty, and the streets are narrow and dirty.^ In the 
old town, where is the chief emporium of trade, there is one 
long narrow street running the entire length of the town. 
It is irregularly paved with roimd pebbles about the size 
. and shape of a cocoa-nut; these worn smooth by the tread 
of slippered feet are sore stumbling blocks to the few 
equestrians who chance to ride through the town. Com- 
pared to its fellows this is a wide street, — that is, it vanes 
from 6 to 9 feet in breadth. 

The tradesman usually sits cross-legged in a corner of 
his shop, with his goods so arranged that he can reach them 
without moving. As a rule, men of a trade congregate 
together, using the collars underneath the shop as working 
places. No stock of goods is kept on hand , they are only 
made to order The houses generally consist or two or 
three stories, with a treljis-work verandah on the roof. 
They are lighted with wooden gratings in the side streets. 
The windows all look into the courtyards, so that the 
traveller sees only the gloomy prospect of a lofty blank wall 

In olden times Fez was the great seat of learning in 
western Africa. Leo Africanus states in his work i^at 

^ In a paper pablUhed in the Me&ioc^ Tiirm Oaisetto ot July 28, 
1877, a correspondent ( Dr Learecl) 'writes — there ie any trath in the 
influence of eanitary arrangeinenta on the public health, ho'w is it that 
liealth is preserved at all in Moorish towns ? Taie for example this 
capital. Fez is a town of about 46,000 inhabitants, surrounded by high 
walls. Bo narrow are the streets that in many of them it would Be im- 
possible for two people to walk abreast Even the principal stroets in 

which, business is conducted are not more than ton feet wide Owing 
to the height of the houses, many of which are of three stories, and the 
practice of covering the street on a level with the first story with reed 
roofs a'nd often with vines, the rays of the sun never reach the streets 
except here and there In some more open spots. The consequence of 
this 18 tliat the inhabitants of Fez, hardly ever exposed to the sun, are a 
comparatively llght-compleiioned race of Moors ; ma'ny Indeed present a 
pillid etiolated appearance. The shops arc mere cells placed about four 
TOei) ftrwthe ground, and in these the owners sit crouched up the whole 
eustomeTS. The walls of the houses and shade roofs 
spokw^ cA,aj», eoTBred with dust and festooned with cobwebs. The 
streets are redJ^swept, and bad smells are prevalent It is noteworthy, 
however, iiMf ^^aa^^’ev 9 ^ ejqperiienoes the smell of sewage. The reason is 
not fbr to seek’ IPei^llke other Moorish towns, possesses a system of 
drains, and <w»tteaotts water supply. Every house of 
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there were not orfly 700 mosques, but a large university, 
numerous theological schools, and one of the finest libranes 
in the world. Now, however, all that is changed. Dr 
Leared, who visited the city in 1877, endeavoured in vein 
to ^in access to some small collections of ancient books and 
manuscripts in connexion with the mosques. The two chief 
mosques are the Carouhin, which is very large, and is said 
to contain a glass lustre holding 600 lamps, the spoil of 
some Christian church, and one named after Edns, the 
reputed founder of the city. The latter is a place of refuge 
for criminals, and the former has a special court for women 
to pray in — a most uuusual thing in mosques. The palace 
gardens are fairly wdl kept ; one of them, a beautifully 
wooded plot of ground on the hanks of the river, contains 
some magnificent myrtles, rising to a height of 40 feet, 
with trunks like forest trees, and there are fruit and other 
trees in great variety. The palace, called Lallah Almina, 
built as usual of a mixture of clay and lime, is situated about 
two miles from the town ; the courtyard, which is 100 paces 
long by 60 wide, is paved with higHy glazed and very 
effectively coloured tiles. This palace is said to have been 
built by Christian slaves, among whom were many Engbsh 
captives. 

As a commercial town Fez is a great dep6t for the trade 
of Barbary, where also are collected wares brought from the 
east and south by caravans. The chief exports are almonds, 
gums, raisins, dates, caraway seeds, anise seed, citrons, 
capers, olive oil, honey, tallow, hides, tanned leather, ostrich 
feathers, load, some gold, ivory, and gold dust, silken 
goods (such as bright-coloured scarfs, turbans, and sashes), 
coarse linen, carpets, and saddlery. The “ fez,” or national 
head-dress of the Turks, is largely made. Until recent 
times, the city had a monopoly of the manufacture, for it 
was supposed that the dye which imparts the peculiar 
dull crimson hue of these skull-caps could not be obtained, 
elsewhere ; now, however, they are manufactured, both in 
France and in Turkey. The dye is obtained from the juice 
of a small berry which grows in large quantities in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town, and is also ex- 
tensively used in the tanning of morocco leather, erne of the 
chief articles of export, Some gold work is made, the 
prerious metal being brought from the interior of Africa 
by caravans which trade regularly with Timbuctoo. These 
start in the i^nug and autumn, and are about 140 

days on the jonrney, of which only 64 are aetnally e^nt 
in marching. The merchants of Fez send by this means 
to the cities in the interior of Africa vanous articles of 
European manufacture and foreign produce, linens, mnsEns, 
fine cloths, silks, beads, brass nails, coffee, tea, and sugar, 
and in return they receive, gums, gold, elephants’ tusks, 
ambergris, ostnch feathers,’ and slaves. 

It is believed that Fez was built in tbe year 793, by 
a prince named Edris ; and, having soon become a city of 
much importance it rose to be the capital of the Mahometan 
states of Wtetem Africa. The Moors considered it the finest 
city in the world; and it is held in extreme veneration 
also by aB Moslem inhabitant of Africa, Leo Africanns 
mentions it as one of the most famous resorts of pilgrims 
itt the 16 th century, as web, as the principal Arabic 
university in the world. It is filled with tombs of holy 
men, which impart to it an air of sacredness. In Ihe- Iwi 
century, when the road to Mecest was uuSafej 
were performed to Fez, instead of to 
prophet, ^bsequenth Its schools 
and astrotbomy enjoyed a groat 

idso throughoat sosuthem&t^^v^^^^^^lifehded even 
O b ristiiS't P- ^ On tb^ from Spain, 

and 
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for a time tlie city flourisliecl ; but the vices and traditional 
cousarvatisra of the Moslem religion, prevented permanent 
improvement, so that it gradually sank to the niikno'wn 
and unimportant position it now occupies. 

Durmg the summer the heat is intense} bat in winter the 
cUmate is exceUent. Travellers differ much as to the 
number of inhabitants. Dr beared computes them at 
from 45,000 to 60,000, but without sufficient data. 
Berbers, Arabs, negroes, and Jews are the principal races 
dwelling in the city. The Jews suffer great persecutions 
and many indignities, but many of them contrive to amass 
money. 

The best method of reaching Fez is from Tangier, the 
total distance being about 160 rmlea The road, though a j 
mere bridle path, is quite practicable for camels and horses. 
There are numerooB towns and villages at suitable distances, 
which afford convenient halting-places for travellera. | 
Africaniia, Bai’th, Eohlfa, Edmondo de Amicis, 
Dr Vogd, and Di Leared ( C B, N. ) 

FEZZAN (the ancient T?lvx3,a%ia^ or country of the Gara- 
mautes), a country of the Sahara region of ISTorth Africa, 
forming a “ kalmakamlik ” of the Ottoman vilayet of Tri- 
poli, extends 390 miles N". to S. from the town of Bonjem, 
lat. SO" 40' N., to Bir Omah, on the route fiom Murznk to 
Bornu, in lat. 24“ 10' N. ; and 420 miles E, to W. from 
the Akakus Mountains near Ghat in long. 10“ 30' W. to 
the village of Wau-Squair in long. 18" 20' W. Its ill- 
defined limits tun from Bonpm, withui BO miles of the 
Medifcermnean on the north, south-westward by the Bir- 
el-Hassi to the Akakus range east of Ghat, thence east- 
ward to the Bir Omah south of the village of Tojerri, from 
that to Wau-Squair or Wau-Mamus at its south-eastern 
comer, and thence northward past Zella to Bonjem, em- 
bracing an area of about 106,000 English square miles, or 
nearly three times the extent of England. 

The general form of the country is determined by the 
ranges of hills called the Jebel-es-S6da or Black Mountain, 
and the Haroj-el-Aswod or Black Harnj, which cross it 
along the parallel of 28“ N., forming the northern edge 
of a broad desert plateau and the water-parting of the 
Mediterranean drainage slope, and shutting off the northern 
region from the depressions in which lie the oases of Fezzaii 
proper in the south. 

The Jobal-ea-S6tla is described by M. Diivayrior as an 
isolated volcanic mass in the midst of a /uimmada or bare 
desert plateau of white limestone. Its length E. to W. is 
flbout 170 miles. At a point near the pass by which M. 
Duveyrier crossed it, a summit reaches a height of 2416 
feet; where Bohlfs {Qmr durck l/rika, Leipsio, 1874) 
passed over it between Tripoli and Murzuk he found its 
height to be.S982 feet. The volcanic mass of the Haruj 
continues the line of the Sftda in a S.E, direction for about 
160 miles, and is crossed obliquely by the caravan routes 
from Fezzan to Egypt. Where Von Beurniann crossed 
the Haruj on the route from Zella to Murzuk he estimates 
its height at 1660 feat. The plateau of which these 
ranges mark the northern edge appears to be a continua* 
tion of the great desert plateau of Tripoli called the Ham- 
madarel-Homra, and to have a general width of about 
70 miles j where it is crossed on the western route over 
the soda it is described as shingly broken table-land, 
scattered over with large sandstone blocks; in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Earnj on the east it presents a series of 
ridges running hi ‘different directions o to 13 feet above 
the intermediate land. The wadis or periodically filled 
bria-chftuneis which drain northward from these mslghts 
are for the most part tributaries of the Wadi-D'm*el*OhedI, 
which Is osiled Wadi Bel where it opens on the coast of 
the greihil iSyrtis, and of the Wadi Tamet oast of the 
former 
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The southern edge of the plateau behind the Soda descends 
to the Wadi-e-Shati running east and west ; then followb a 
latitudinal belt of about 70 miles in average width, occupied 
by the sand dunes of Edeyen^ which run across the frontier 
from the north of the Tuareg plateau in the west, and in 
the east by Serir, the name applied to distiicta which differ 
from the hammada or true plateaus, m being less elevated 
and everywhere covered with coarse gravel or loiinded 
water-worn stones, in contrast to the sharply broken blocks 
scattered on the higher table-lands. To this follows south- 
ward the narrower belt called the Hammada of Murzuk, of 
inconsiderable elevation, marked out on the north side by 
the Amsak ndge which falls to the Wadi-el-Gharbi and its 
continuation the Wadi-e-Sherkx at its base, and which 
descends on the south to the hue of J/o/iyi, or slight depres- 
sions in which lie the oasis groups of Murznk, Zuila, and 
Wau. Along the northern side of the Wadi-e-Bherki and 
Wadi-el-Gharbi, about 60 miles N.W, of Murznk, he tho 
celebrated Trona lakes of Fezzan, which were first described 
by Dr Vogel. They are situated in a desert of drift sand 
in which the camels sink up to their bellies ; one of them, 
the Bohr-el-Daud (Dauda » “ worm ”), contains the remark- 
able shrimp noticed below. In general the surface of Fez- 
zan does not vary greatly in elevation ; its numerous w'aclis 
do not lie much bdow the level of the Sc‘rii% the height of 
Murznk, for example, is estimated by Bohlfs at 1804 foot, 
or little below the general level of the hammada in the north. 

Oltnutfe. — The $Lve\'&go temperatnro of Muraiik was found 
by Bohlfs to be 70" F, or 0“ lower than that of Ghadaim'8 
on the borders of western Tripoli This differoiico hr 
accounts for by the greater winter cold, for the heat of 
summer is probably greater here than in Tripoli ; and his 
meteorological tables show such low temperatures as 25“ F, 
at sunrise on the 20th of December, or 23" F, on the 30tli 
of January, the thermometer having fallen below the freezing 
point 24 times within, three months. As in all the rest of 
the desert, the climate is a very regular one, and is in 
general healthy, the dryness of the air in summer making 
the heat more bearable than on the sea coast, where the 
moisture of the atmosphere hinders ovaporntioti from the 
akin. Although Fezzan does nob lie within the zone of 
the tropical rains, and scarcoly touches the limit of the 
ivintor rains supplied by the Moditermucan, it is vi.sitod at 
rare intervals by sluiwt'ra from the south. Au almost per- 
petual blue sky overhangs the desort, and the people of 
Fezzan are so imuccuBtoiiicd to and so ill-prepared for wet 
weather that, as in Tuat and Tidikelt, uiey pray to b« 
spared from rain. They ere not dependent upon it, for 
'water is found almost everj'whero at amah d smiths, and 
little trouble is required to draw it from wells 'worked by 
men or oamds for the purposes of irrigation ; the palm 
groves, indeed, require no artificial watering, since their 
roots strike deep enough to reach the water-bearing 
stratum, 

Products . — In the oases and cultivated spots of Fezzan 
there ere generally five grain harvests in the year; in the 
winter months wheat and barley are sown, anci in spring, 
summer, and autumn the various kinds of dnrro, especially 
I hob and Ksob, first sown in March, is planted and 

I m|md four times successively, although the lust harvest 
in December does not ripen, so that it is used only as 
' fodder for cattle. From year's end to year’s end all kinds 
of vegetables could be produced, but only a few sorts, such 
as melons and cucumbers in aiimmer, tumipB and tubtn in 
autumn, beans In winter, 4 ec., are grown. Amiong othtr 
cultivate plants are tobacco (small and and cotton. 
The latter fiouriehes, is perennial for six or Mvem years, 
and gives latge pods of moderate lengtii of itaple^ C^ret, 
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fi^s, and almouda are the chief fruits, besides the date, 
which 18 the great wealth of the laud. The number of 
sorts of date-palm found in the oases is very large ; m thnt. 
of Murzuk alone more than 30 varieties are counted, the 
most esteemed being named the Tillis, Tuati, and Auregh. 
In all T'ezzan the date is the staple food, not only for 
men, but for camels, horses, and dogs. Even the stones of 
the fruit are softened and given to the cattle. The hats of 
the poorer classes are entirely made of date-palm leaves, 
and the more substantial habitations consist chiefly of the 
saino material. The produce of the tree is small, 100 full- 
grown trees yielding only about 40 cwts. of dates, worth 
about 308. at Murzuk, and about four times that stun at 
Tripoli. They may generally be preserved about two 
years. 

Domestic animals mclude only the camel (in two varieties, 
the Tebu or Sudan camel and the Arabian, differing very 
much in size, form, and capabilities), domestic fowls, and 
pigeons, — for the few horses, parhaps 50 inallPezmn, and 
the uuserable cattle, sheep, and goats imported, scarcely 
deserve mention. There are no large carnivora in Pezzan ; 
even the hyena and jackal are absent. In the uninhabited 
oases gazelles and antelopes are occasionally found, but they 
are by uo means abundant. Among birds are sparrows, 
swaUowa, ravens, falcons, and vultures ; lu summer wild 
pigeons and ducks are numerous, but in winter they seek a 
warmer climate. There are no remarkable insects or 
snakes. A species of Ariemia or brine shrimp, about a 
quarter of an inch in length, of a colour resembling tiie 
bright hue of the gold fish, is fished for with cotton nets in 
the Bahr-el-Daud before noticed, and, mixed with dates and 
kneaded into a paste, which has the taste and smell of salt 
herring, is considered a luxury by the people of Pezzan. 

People — The inhabitants of Pezzan are undoubtedly a 
mixed people, derived from the surrounding Teda and 
Barau on the south, Tuareg of the plateaus on the west, 
Berbers and Arabs from the north. In colour the people 
vary from black to pure white, but the prevailing hue of 
skin is a Malay-ltke yellow, the featui'os and woolly hair 
being negro, The chief languages in use in Pezzau are, 
first, the JKandri or Bornu language, which is spoken by 
little children before they learu Arabic, and, secondly, Arabic 
itself. Many understand Targish, ^e Teda^ and Haussa 
languages. If among such a mixed people there can be said 
to be any national language, it is that of Borun, which is 
most widely understood and spoken. The people of Sokna, 
north of the Jebel-es-Sfida, have a peculiar Berber dialect 
which Bohlfs found to be very closely allied to that 
of Qhadames. The natives of Pezzan are mild and con- 
ciliatory. As soon as one has passed the frontier of their 
country there is no more need to fear robbers ; and this is 
the more remarkable since Tebus, who bear a tluevish 
character in their own country, are very numerous. The 
men wear a haik or harakau like those of Tripoli, and a 
fez ; short hose, and a large loose shirt called mansaria, 
withijpe# or yellow slippers, complete their toilet. Yet one 
^ large blue or white tobe of Sudan and Bornu, 
and ,er shawl-muflier of the Tuarog, wound 

round the the blown sand of the desert. 

The wome% they are young have very 

plump forme,' l^e^^ small, are more simply 
dressed, as a ronud their bodies ^ 

they seldom wear sandals made 

of palm leaf. arms and 

legs with heavy metal among the 

more wealthy; a single cmk 
a French pound. The hairi 
soon o&tdMng'the dust, 

jiumheriees little plaits 
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about naked until they attain the age of puberty, which 
comes very early, for mothers of tea or twelve years of age 
are not uncommon. Morality is at a very low stage, and 
the Fezzanians live a careless and happy Hie • every even- 
ing the sounds of music and daucing are heard. 

The greater number live in huts of palm leaves, which 
are set up in the simplest manner ; sometimes there is a 
small outer hut, which is plastered outside with mud, and 
serves as a winter dwelling j the two are then surrounded 
by a little palm fence, Towns, like the capital Murzuk, 
aie either built of stone or of lumps of earth, as these may 
be convenient to the site, but beyond the town wall nothing 
is to he seen but palm huts. 

The houses are generally one-floored, and have one or 
two rooms ; sometimes there is a little courtyard , all are 
windowless, and have only a low doorway. Dates, as has 
been already noticed, form the staple food, aud camels’ flesti 
18 only eaten in the towns. In Murzuk, on an average, 
three canaels are slaughtered everyday, with one sheep and 
oue goat, which serve for the whole population without 
and within the walla of about 8000. 

With regard to the numbers of the population of Peszau 
the estimates of various travellers, in the absence of any 
trustworthy data, are widely different. Homemann gives 
70,000 to 75,000, Richardson only 26,000, Vogel 54,000, 
Rohlfs, who visited Pezzan at a prosperous period in 1865, 
believes the number 200,000 to be a moderate estimate , 
but Hachtigal, in 1B70, thinks the whole population cannot 
exceed 40,000. 

Gcmmmnt . — Pezzan is governed by akalmakam or lieu 
tenant-governor, under the governor of the vilayet, province, 
or regency of Tripoli. At the time of Rohlfs’s visit, the 
twelve mudirates or districts into which it had formerly been 
divided had been reduced to seven, but the Government 
was on the point of restoring the twelve districts, and of 
marking out their limits more distinctly. These districts 
are those of Bonjem, Sokna, Shati, Temenhint, Sebha, 
Wadi Sherki, Wadi Gharbi, Hofra, Shergiffa, Zella, Rhodirn, 
and Gatron. All the mudirs are appointed by the kalmakam 
of Pezzan, and deposed by him, if he should see fit, with- 
out reference to the muahir of Tripoli. The government is 
like that of the other Ihirkish provinces, practically abso- 
lute — ^for the wiU of tie kisftmaksm.or the mudir is law — 
although in form constitutional, since a mijolis or council, 
m most cases only imagmary, is supposed to have a voice 
in the legislature. 

Although the inhabited parts of Pezzan are naturally 
rich and fertile, the Turkish Government shows httle 
skill in taking advantage of its resources. Under the 
most favourable circumstances the direct revenue of the 
country amounts to about 800,000 piastres, or about 
£72,000. Besides this, however, the Government receives 
a large sum from the sale of dates, Bound Murzuk alone 
the number of palm trees belonging to the Government 
is reckoned by Rohlfs at a million. The direct receipts 
serve to salary the officials, including the kalmakam and 
tke troops, who, however, are not very regularly paid. 
Except it may be a present of slaves or other articles 
sent by the kalmakam, not a farthing passes to Tripoli or 
Oonstautinople, On the contrary, all clothing, arms, eys^ 
provisions, such ns rice, sugar, and coffee for jhe ‘ “ 
come from Tripoli or Stamboul At "tht, 

Duveyriep’s visit the garrison of Mv^rznk } 
men of the regular Ottmcfah 
native of .,Feii?an, or negro^ 
fo:p.n4agarrla|o|:.o|,ffOt>i&^U^ _ _ 
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routes between these cotmtries passing through it and 
cautting at Mutiiuk. In. labor times the slave trade seems 
rather to have inoreased than diminished 5 the slaves are 
partly sent on to be sold in Tripoli and Tunis^ partly by 
Aujda towards Egypt. The whole number that pass 
northward by tlio main caravan route from Kuka in 
Bomuia estimated at 10,000 annually. 

Toions. — ^Murzttk, the present cajpitalj lies in the western 
coraer of the Hofra depression, in lat. 25“ 55' N. and 
long. 14” 10' E. It vaa founded about 1310. One of the 
earliest buildings was the kaabah in the west of the town. 
The Turks have restored it as well as the wall of the town, 
which forms almost a perfect square. The town is cut in 
two by a wide street, the d&tdd^ with shops on each side, 
which open at each end to the chief gates. Tie popula* 
tlon Within its walls is estimated by Eohlfs at 8000, 
excluding the garrison of 500 menj with Its axbfa-mural 
huts it may haye 8000 inhabitants. In its main streets 
a busy market is held in which proyiaions, meat, bread, 
and vegetables are bought; but it is insignifioant in com- 
parison with some of the other markets of the Sahara, 
such as that of Abuam in Tafilet. Thera are two Turkish 
coffee-houses which ate busily frequented. Sokna, about 
midway between Tripoli and Murauk, situated on a great 
graval plain north of the 86dfl range, seems to stand next 
to Mnczuk in point of unpoi'tanoe. Its popixletion was 
estimated by Vogel at 2600. The other noteworthy 
centres of population arB— Zmla and Temiasa, on the route 
towards Egypt, B.N'E. of Murzuk; Germaj or Djerma, a 
walled place in the Wadi Sherki, 70 miles 17. W. of Murzuk, 
near which was the ancient capital of Garama, which gave 
its name to the nation of the Garamantes j Gatton (1000 
inhabitants) and Tejerri on the Bouthern route towards 
Bomu, the latter being the frontier castle round which a 
yiliflge of low mud huts has grown up ; Sebha In its oasis 
90 miles N.17.E. of Murzuk ; FughAa on the plateau S.W. 
of the Haruj'-el-Aswad j and Zel^ at the northern base of 
that range. 

Miorp —The group of ooseS in the south of the present 
country of Fezzan repreaenta the ancient Phazanla# which 
has had for its capitals at suoobbsIvb periods Gerina or 
Djarma under the Garainantes, Garama under tho Bomanfi, 
Trighen under tho Nesdr, Ma under thg conquering 
Arabs, and Murzuk under the dynasty of tried Mohammed, 
under Abd-el-Jelll, and under the Turks. The capital of 
the Garamantes is found under the name of Djema-el* 
Kfldhna, south of the modem Djerina of Muftuk), 
in a sort of bsiy formed by the hill edge of Amsik. The 
capital under the Mes^r Is tepreeented still by the ruins 
of the ancient tastls of Tr&ghen (40 miles K of Murauk), 
Of the Garama of the Eomaua there remains now only one 
well-presstyedmotinment, which isdepictediuM. Duyes;^efl^s 
work (Zoi To'mteg^ du Paris, 1884) situated amid 
ruins to the south of modem Djerma. Zuila, the Arab 
capital, remains as the chief place of the deptesBion called 
the Shergula, east of the Murzuk, through which the 
most direct Egyptian route leads. Tradition and hls^ 
toiy are in accord la representing the most ancient in- 
habitants of the oases to have been the Berlun^ 4 name 
under which the Arabs group the hegfoet of BoWiu ftS well 
as the Tebu. The oldest d^asty of ihe BerfLima wan riaat 
of the MosOr, originally from the Sudan. ltd Ikings relgUdd 
at Ti’Aghen, and were long in power before tor wera 
conquered and dethroned by an Arab tribe, that of 
Bthorman, who reduced the people of ^smn to a state of 
iriayery. During this period of bondage, a sherif ot Morocco, 
SlM^<Mcntes 0 ^uId-Mollammec[ by name, on a pilgrimage 
to Hsceat passed through Fezzan. Yielding to to 
supplioatioiie of to people, on hia return from to »ct%d 
oi^, he gatoied a force of devotees and stl otri! to 
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liberate the Fezzanians, He defeated and expelled the 
KhormAu Arabs, and, being elected eultan, founded the 
dynasty of Uled Mohammed. This dynasty, which reigned 
for about 650 years, advanced the interests of the country, 
and gradually extended its borders as far aa Sokna in the 
north. The last of these sultans was killed in the vicinity 
of TrAghenin 1811 by El-Mukkeni, one of the lieutenants 
of Yousef-Pasha, the last sovereign of the independent 
dynasty of Tripoli. El-Mukkeni now made 
himself sultan of Fezzan, and became notorious by his 
slaving expeditions into Migritia, m which he advanced 
as far as Borgn, the Bahr-el-ghaza^ end Bagxrmi. In 1831, 
after tho lieutenant of the Karamanli had reigned for 20 
years, Abd-al-Jelfl, the celebrated chief of the Ulod-Slimhii 
Arabs, usurped the sovereign authority, and hold it for ten 
years, during which time he maintained a contest winch 
kept all Fezzan in a ferment. In 1841, Tripoli having 
meanwhile been erected into a province of the Ottoman 
empire, Bakir Bey was sent at the head of a column of 
troom to subjugate Fezzan. A battle took place at El- 
Bagl^ nob far from the sea, in which Abd-el-Jelil was slain, 
and soon after this Fezzan was made a kalmalcamlik of 


to Ottoman empire. 

From 1811 onward there is no doubt about the facts 
above enumerated. Previous to 1811, the documents 
preserved by the marabouts of TrAghcn show that the 
dynasty of Uled-Mohammed occupied the throne of h ez* 
zan for many centuries ; but tho date of its establishment, 
1261, is perhaps questionable. M. Duveyrier adduces 
a number of proofs to show that the BerAuna above men- 
tioned were identical with the Garamantes, so that it 
becomes almost a matter of certainty that at a very ancionb 
date a negro civilization prevailed over the northern Sahara ; 
and that this was vary far advanced for its time is shown 
by to remams of remarkable hydraulic works, by tombs of 
distinct character, and by rock soulptures whiob record tho 
chief facts of their history. 

The most notable of the European ttuvollera who have vlaUftl 
Fszzan, and to whose works the student is referred for mere dstwlcd 
luformtion regarding it, are, taking them in the onler of dtit«, 
as follows ;—lSrne«iaun, 178«; Lyon, 1810 j Dfnham.ClatmortoH, 
and Oudaey, 1822i Eichordson, 1845; Barth, 1850-65; Vagal, 1864; 
Duveyrier, 1660-1861; Vou Beurmann, 1862; Bohlfs, 1806; Hnch. 
tigaj/md, (K* •?•) 

FIACBB, S-r, an anchorite of Irish desoonfc, who was 
nobly bom, but renounced liis worldly advantngeft, and 
flailed to Franoe bo find a soUtade where he might dovot© 
himself to fasting, prayer, and the praotioee of charity. On 
teachlflg Meanx he addreesed HmBelf to St Fwu, the bishop 
of the (Uotese, who awigned hina a dwelling in to forest of 
Breuil, in the prorihoe of Bri* Here Flaore oonskniot«d a 
cell, and at a little distance from it an aeylum for the 
reception of the strangen and pllgrima whom the fame of 
hia austere life and charitable deeds soon attracted in kHtf© 
numbers. He died about 670, and his day Is the SOIh of 
August. He was buried in to oratoiy conetructed by 
himself; and on account of the miracles reported to be 
performed St hljB shrine, it was soon resorted to by pilgrims 
from all parts of Franco. The namejlaera was first given 
to French hflokney-<machas bsoaass they wars used td 
convey pilgrims from Paris to the shrine of this saint, and 
started frtw aa iun which wts k&om by to of Si 
Fiasrft A pert of the rsmatoi of to saint were In 
transferred to to cathednrt of Meatwi and in 16ST and 
1698 to iiwidHitskea of Florence obtained otot poridoOf 
toZQf but some, itisMid, wsrtstilliiAifttoirwi^ 
of septaton, at Fbdre k patioit of to FrOftto of 
ec^ patron saint ot fardsnsaa 

FIAB8PBXQBji,¥tokiir0fSfi^ito4 to toi^^ 
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the verdict of a jury ; and they serve as a rule for ascer- 
taining the value of the gram due to feudal superiors, 
to the clergy or to lay proprietors of temds, to landlords 
as a part or the whole of their rents and m all cases 
where the price of gram has not been fixed by the 
parties It is not known when or how the practice of 
“ striking the fiars,” as it is called, origmated. It probably 
was first used to determine the value of the grain rents and 
duties payable to the crown. In confirmation of this view 
it seems that at first the duty of the sheriff was merely to 
make a return to the Court of Exchequer of the prices of 
grain within their counties, the court itself striking the 
fiars ; and from an old case it appears that the fiars were 
struck above the true prices, bemg regarded rather as 
punishments to force the kin^s tenants to pay their rents 
than as the proper equivalent of the grain they had to 
pay. Co-existent, however, with these fiars, which 
were termed sheriffs' fiars, there was at an early period 
another class called commissaries’ fiars, by which the 
values of temds were regulated. They have been traced 
back to the Reformation, and were under the management 
of the commissary or coosistorial courts, which then took 
the place of the bishops and their ofS.cials. They have now 
been long out of use, but they were perhaps of greater 
antiquity than the shenfFs’ fiars, and the model upon which 
these were instituted. In 1723 the Court of Session passed 
an Act of Sederunt for the purpose of regulating the pro- 
cedure in fiars courts. Down to that date the practice 
of striking the fiars was by no means universal over 
Scotland j and even in those counties into which it had 
been introduced, there was, as the preamble of the Act 
puts it, ‘-‘a general complaint that the said fiars are 
struck and given out by the sheriffs without due care 
and inquiry into the current and just pnces.” The Act in 
consequence provided that all sheriffs should summon 
annually, between the 4bh and the 20th of Eebruary, a 
competent number of persons, living in the shiie, of mcperi- 
ence in the prices of grain within its bounds, and that from 
these they diould choose a jury of fifteen, of whom at least 
eight were to be heritors j that witnesses and other evidence 
as to the price of grain grown in the county, especially since 
the Ist of November preceding until the day of inquiry, 
were to be brought bwore the jury, who might also pro- 
ceed on “their own propw knowledge”; that the verdict 
was to be returned and the sentence of the sheriff pro* 
nounced hy the 1st March ; and further, where custom or 
expediency recommended it, the sheriff was empowered to fix 
fiars of different values according to the different qualities of 
the gram. It cannot be said that this Act has remedied aR 
the evils of which it complained. The propriety of some of 
its provisions has been questioned, and the competency of 
the court to pass it has been doubted even by the court itself, 
lbs authority has been entirely disregarded in one county — 
Haddingtonshire— where the fiars are struck by the sheriff 
alon^'^thout a jury; and when this practice was called in 
court defined to interfere, observing that the 
Mil#. strutJ; in Haddingtonshire than anywhere 
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[tm In the main followed the Act, 
detail) and in many instances on 
reach the true average 
^^^^^t^verages are taken on 


othei‘3 connect it with the Latin, forum. On the general subject of 
fiars prices see Paterson’s Ewionccd Accoumt of the Mars in 
SeotlaTid, Edm , 1852 , Connell, Oti Tithes, voL i. 481 , Hunter’s 
LcbiuUoi'd and Tenavi, 4th ed , n. 290 

FIBRES, Textilb, m their widest acceptation include 
all substances capable of bemg spun, woven, or felted ; but 
there are many materials and preparations which, though 
they can be and actually are woven, yet do not come within 
the range of fibres as technic^y understood. Thus 
metallic wires, although both spun into ropes and woven 
into wire-cloth for numerous purposes, are not generally 
reckoned among textile fibres, nor is horse-hair so re- 
garded; it would, however, be difi&cult to frame a general 
definition that would not include such substances. Ex- 
cluding these, and also leaving out of account fibres used 
solely as paper-making materials, there yet remain an enor- 
mous variety of materials more or less used and recognized 
as textile fibres. It is true that those of any considerable 
importance are comparatively few ; but frequent additions 
are being made to the list of fibres of general utihty ; and 
improved methods of cultivation and preparation, as well as 
increased facilities of transport, tend to bring into general 
use numerous kinds which formerly may have had only 
local and limited apphcations. AR textile fibres of recog- 
nized commercial importance wiR be found noticed in det^ 
under their special headmgs , and it is only proposed here 
to dassify commercial fibres generally, and to note some 
points of interest common to RL 

Fibres of animal origin are few, but of the highest value, 
whRe vegetable fibres are of endless variety, and of the most 
diverae character as to qualities and general utility. 
Animal fibres may be comprehended under two heads, silk 
and wool, using the terms in an extended sense. Bilk of 
commerce is obtained from several species of moth or silk- 
worm ; and as wool there may be enumerated that pro- 
duced by the numerous voneties of sheep, the mohair and 
cashmere wool obtained from varieties of goat, camels’ hair 
or wool, alpaca, and vicugna wool (see Alpaoa, Wooilen 
Maitupactukes, &c.). Several other animal fibres or hairs, 
and notably rabbit fur, ore employed for felting, and the 
long fine hair of various animals has been occasionaRy 
woven into useful fabrics, without becoming recogniised com- 
mercial staples. Animal fibres are closely related to each 
other in chemical composition, sharing their leading charac- 
teristics in common with all epidermic products, hair, hom, 
nails, feathers, &c. They belong to the nitrogenous or 
albuminoid group of substances, and are in composition in- 
timately related to albumen, gelatin, and fibrin. They are 
insoluble in water or alcohol, but solutions of caustic 
alkaRes cause them to swell up, and if boiled in these they 
dissolve with decomposition and the evolution of ammonia. 
Into the composition of wool sulphut enters, whereas the 
nitrogenous constituents of silk, which embrace albumen, 
gelatin, and a peculiar eempound caRed fibroin, are free 
from that element. As is weR knovm, these animal fibres 
yield a peculiar odour, like burning hom or feathers, on 
being ignited, and they carbonize with some difflcully only 
on the continued appRcatlon of heat. 

Chemically, vegetable fibres show a similar intimate 
lation to each other, the basis of all being ceRutes^ ft to# 
pound aRied in ultimate composition tc .the > o aahilM i M 
staroh and sugar, but poffiieesing very maar k^gp pBff 
ive characters, In partial^, c^ul^e 
able indifference or to thf 

agents which affect 'alW %ith 
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though cellalosQ ia, however, practically unaffected by the 
ordinary aolvants, water, alcohol, ether, benzol, and weak 
solabioiia of acids and alfcabes even at high temperatares, 
yet under certain ciroomstancea its physical qualities or 


strength and elasticity may be very seriously damaged with- 
out any appearance of chemical change. ^ Strong solations 
of arnds alkalies, especially if aided with heat, act upon 
cellulose by first swelling up the fibres , this is followed 


N«no of Slbro 


L SaBoEAiBS— 
Cotton 


Vegatftble Silk 


Jnbhnlpoio Hemp 
Oambo or Ajuburaa . 
SIdn Fibre „ . . . 

Yarotum. or Ak - . 

Jatee 


Nettla Fibre. . . 

Horap’Netae 

NUffbany Hotda ... 
AUeghanloaKettio. 
China Craes. . 
Kbea or jOatale . ■ 

Pny«. ■ • - 

Jnto. 

n&i bhenda . 
Dbenros or Ochro < 
Fonuk . • 


Goitgpiwn harhadenti .. 

G, oongiomeratvm 
G herbaceum. 

Q acuminatum 
S arboivim, « — « . 

Briodendron aafractuotum 
Dombase Cetba 
B hepiaphyllum 
Sriodendi'an SaumaiM 
E caribamm . 

Oehroma lagopus 
Choriiia ^edota . 
Bemmmtta gt'aMiJlora .. 
Strophanthu 
Caiotropit giganten. 

C Eamiltonii - 
Atd^ias curcutaeica 
A voluHH* - . 

J. tyi'Mca 

lfancfOT<a(Sp.?) . 


Ijinun usiiatxitiinum . 
Ommaiit tatim . .. 

Crotalariajuneea ... 
0 tenut/olia 


Dnn-ochra . . 

Mahval . 

Ban-ra} 

Narwall..... 
SekotCona. —• . 
Lima Troe Boat. 
Tape „ 
Baobab „ 
Storoolla „ 
Wnwla „ ... 

WAmtg „ 

Odba t, 
Kameta ,, .. 

Obttttmff,, 
naodBork, .... 
pine Wool 


Phormlum, or New Zaalonrl Fins. 

Uantle Hemp 

Pluntnln Fibre 


Sleol or dross Hemp 

Agava Fibre 

311k Oi'oss..... 

Pina Fibre 

Vegetable Horsehair ........... . 

Vaoooa oi‘ Sorew Flue 

Panama Sorew Pine... 


Crln Vegetal ...... 

Tncum. .... ..... .« 

‘hblsire 

Cabbage Palm..... 

’Tallpali «... 

Kltnl 

PlossnVA 

Cfomatl 

- 

cotr. 


Siila retusa, and otlior spooles. 
Calotropit gtganlen . . , 

Eartdenia tenaciuima . 


Apoegnum m 
A sttiricim 


ifrtica dioioa . . . 

£r. arms . . . , 

U, cannabim .—. . 

cr, orgmtM 

O'. 7apoji<ea.v. . 

O'. Mei'ophg^U 

LapoTtcapu*tulaia. . 

BdhvMTia nivta , 

B, tS»K»ci«i<»M( •' 

B tangttinea «■ 

B,pui/(t ' 

(hr^ortu eajuiUttf^ 

a, olitonut 

Abelmschui telraphylka .• 

A> mulmiui 

T/iespesia lampat.,, • • 

T 

Orena sinwto 

Bauhinia vafdii 


U S. America 
West Indies . 
India . 
goutli Amonen 
India 
Siinila 
West IndioB 
Brasil . ... 

Went Indies 


India.. 
Souegal . 


Woat Indies 
North America. 


North Enropc, i 
India ” . 


Soutft IlusHiii, Siberia, a 
Contral Aala . . 

Huropo 

Siberia. 

South Son Islands ..... 

Japan».......... 

India fturt China, 

U 8 . America 

Eastern Asia 


See COTTOS, vol vi 


' Used only for stufSng 


Cordia lat^atia 

0 anguAifoliit 

ftlia eunpora 

Bmwonutia papyi'i/’ia’a 

Adaruonitt (itgiMch,...,... ... 

Sietvulia vUloia 

Hofoptelta integt ifoli9» 

K calyHna 

lujriatws...... 

iMiotyp^ ipeefoiiM..... 

iS^onia fngAtiL.,... 

Bagttta iiutearia,,.., 

Plnwi sytvatt'it 


Pftomfwn fertft* 

ifi»a ttxiHU 

JftuapamtUiaea, and other qpecles.. 

Samaviepa tcylanita 

Agave 

Agave amerieona, and other species ... 

BromeUa iaralae 

Sfomelia JPtnguin 

SVllandsia umeddtt . .. 


Peendatm odoratintinm 

Ca/dudoviM pahM(9 

EdEphtofi^a.. 

Chtmairiipe erteita ...i......,.,.,. 

Ghttmaropt humUit.<«.. 

Aeiraeatym vu/gare 

Jfautitiajkirfieta 

CaryphaauetfOlU 

BorctHmjlabellifermtt 

CargoUt went 



Aftnga iae«Aar(As«„. 

CaUttmu roiang, and otbor species ..... 
Com nueiftra 


Used only occasionally for stuffing. 


See Fnax. 

Seo Hsiri* 

Used for cordage os a subitltuto for hemp. 
nosombUng and usocl like jute. 

A cordage tihio 

A viilimlile llliiti, dlflluHlt of e'ttrnctlon, 

Slniilai to tlio above 

Pioparod like flux, and much iwed locnUy. 
Occiwtoiially trloil foi tc'ctlles and papor. 

Used only In tliolr native countries. 
Cultivation restricted on account of the sting. 


Bongol 

India... 


South Amoilca 


Europe . .. 

.SiiutU Sea lalmids 

Woat Africa 

India... 

West Indios 


Deoesn 

India..... 

West Indies,.,....... .... 

Qemany 


KflwZoidnnd..»..... 

Euat Indian Airhiiiulugo 
Trouloal roglona ........... 

India, Ceylon. Ac. 

Ooiiti'al Amurica .......... 

West Indies, Ac, 

South America 

Phlllpplno Islands 

Centml Atnerloa, Ac 

Mauritius 

Ouitm] Amortca 




Msdaguo 

China... 


d^lon, ............... .» 

Eraxll ............. .M 

Jan, Aa. ............ 

KsA laiUatt Islands. . 
Oeyam, Ae...... ...... 


Closely allied fibres. Soo Auua. 

See JUTB. 

Used In India like Jute, which they reaomWo 
Used like sunn hmnp. 

IJsiiil fur cofTeu Img* In hrltlsli Oulana 

Makes cxcoi'dtngly timgh, uarful rnpos. 

Usud for cnnisu clolli, tulm*, and nets. 
rxti'nNl\ely used for mats, Ac 
Bwilen Into natlvu cloth. 

CuidHgu and paper mukliig. 

CurdAKD 
Not strong. 

Uke lime bast. 

For cigarette wrappers, , . , 

A very strong and almost col<mrleai but. 
Like tlie abova 
Ornamentsl pnrposu. 

Surgloal wadding. 


.S«o PnORKlITK, 

Ship eortlagp, Jto. 

Conlngp. 

A strong fibre. 

Cordoge, bnuh.makliig, Ac. 
Cordage. 

Woven Into oxlrcint'ly flue tcxtnros, 

Upholstery 

Leafittipi 


Upholstery puritoinsa, llko honwhalr. 

Leaf ittipi tts^ for matthig. Ao. 

Panama hate from leaf stripe. 

Used for fine mats, Ao. 

SubstitHto for hem hslr in stuffing. 

Fine twine for hammocka. 

Coniatfe, 

Utssd for hat making. 

Mattlng.baaket*, Ac. from ta«f stripe. , 
Fim base of huri mdkA for imtitMh 

Naare’shlp rounC ^ ** 

for duktr aietet ibrsa fbr ekniffing, 
8«e Ootau 


by flolufcion, and ultimately a change ot 

takes place, the oelluloae being tmu* 
farmed or grape sugar. Oxydixing agents 


again exeroiae a ^aatmctlTe * lae 

df gi^ bspovliatee !s «oQ&sate #|li 
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media. Cellulose is completely dissolved by ammoniacal 
solution of oxide of copper, and from its solution it may be 
precipitated chemically unchanged by treatment of the solu- 
tion with acids. 

The physical condition Ou fibrous substances is, however, 
for textile purposes, of much more importance than their 
chemical purity. The length and strength of the fibre, its 
fineness and elasticity, and its colour are all considerations 
of the first importance. The period at which the fibre- 
yielding plants are collected, and the various processes 
through which all the raw materials, with the exception of 
cotton and other seed hairs, pass to free the fibres, exercise 
important influences on the strength, elasticity, and original 
colour of the fibres. The almost invariable method by 
which vegetable fibres are freed from associated substances 
consists in retting or rotting, a process which will be fully 
described under Plax. 

In the accompanying table are embraced all the fib- 
rous substances of vegetable origin which have hitherto 
been employed for textiles and cordage, &c., to any con- 
siderable extent. It is compiled from Dr H. Muller’s 
“ Pflanzenfaser” in Hofmann’s jBericM uherdie Entwickd%ng 
der chemisclien Industrie , — a paper to which we owe other 
obligations. 

The more closely vegetable fibres approximate to a con- 
dition of absolute purity, the greater becomes the difficulty 



I’m. L— -Fibre of Sliee]-) Wool (S. India), 
of distinguishing them from each other by any chemical 
tests. As, however, more or less incnisting substance ad- 
heres to all bast fibres in their raw condition, they exhibit 



Fia. 2. — Fibre of Wool of Caslimero Goat, 
certain reactions by which, in* that condition, they can bo 
separately recognized, but such tests are of little practical 
value. More definite and important results can be ohtaiuod 



Fig. 8. — Fibre of Alpaca Wool. 

by microscopical examination, as certain, peculiarities of 
minute structure are retained by fibres with great 
ponsistency. The microscopic distinction of allied fibres is, 
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however, a difficult task, requiring much experience and 
discrimination. Cotton and other seed hairs, which consist 
of single elongated cells or tubes, are of course easily dis- 
tinguished from other vegetable fibres which are composed 
of aggregated cells ; and still more marked is the difference 



between vegetable fibres and wool and silk respectively. 
The accompanying woodcuts show the microscopic ap- 
pearance of wool, silk, cotton, rhea, and flax fibres, 
magnified in each case 320 diameters. As wool, silk, and 
vegetable fibres present marked differences of chemical 



Fig. 6. — Fibre of Sea-Island American Cotton. 


character, they can he readily recognized in any mixed 
fabric by appropiate tests. Thus aniline dyes, which com- 
municate strong permanent colours to wool and silk, only 
produce on vegetable fibres a fugitive, easily washed-out 
stain. Vegetable fibres in a mixed fabric may he distin- 



Fig. 6. — Cleaned Ehea Fibre, 


guished by boiling a fragment of the material in a solution 
containing 10 per cent, of soda, whereby the animal fibres 
dissolve, leaving the vegetable fibres. By filtration and 
subsequent purifying of the undissolved remains, the 
proportion of vegetable fibre may be ascertained. The 



Fig. 1 . — Fibre of Eoirgh Russian Fkx 


alkaline filtrate treated with acetate of lead gives a white 
precipitate for silk and black for wool. The sulphur con- 
tained in wool, from which silk is free, gives a iready 
means of distinguishing a mixture of these two fibres. In 
a solution of plumbate of soda wool becomes black, while 
silk is quite unaffected. (j. pa.) 

FIBBIIST, or PiBBiNE, is a member of the important group 
of albuminoid or proteinous substances which, embracing 
albumen, casein, gluten, and other allied compounds, con- 
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etitnte easential pnnciplea of aaimal and of tie higlier 
Tegetable organisms. TJib subatances are distinguished 
among themselves more b 7 physical peeuliatitiea and pro- 
perties by distinotioDS of chemic^ constitutionj which, 
indeed, is so variable as to point to the conclusion that the 
various principles are not to be regarded as definite 
chemical compounds In a phyaologioal sense fibrin 
results from the union of two albuminoids which exist 
separately in the blood, fibrinogen and the fibrinoplastic 
substance. The body is most readily obtained by l^hmg 
blood-clot with a loose bundle of twigs, when the sub- 
stance will attach itself to the twigs in a filamentous con- 
dition. On being purified by washing with water, it forma 
a soft elastic transparent or whitish mass of filaments, which 
have no tendency to cohere. When permitted to dry in the 
air it becomes a hard homy mass, with a yellowish or green- 
ish tinge. Fibrin is OLnite insoluble in water, but hoUed 
under pressure, or with long continued boiling, it dissolves 
with a ^ange of its structure. It )s unaffected by alcohol 
or ether, but in presence of dilute acids and weak alkalies 
it is gradually dissolved. Its average percentage composi- 
tion is thus stated : — Carbon 63*6, hydrogen 7*6, nitrogen 
17*4, oxygen 21*8, sulphur 1*2, The analogous product 
obtained from muscular tissue is termed syntonm. V egetable 
fibrin la that portion of the nitrogenous constituents of 
cereal grains and similar seeds which is insoluble in 
alcohol Fibrin, although a substance of the highest 
physiological interest, and of the utmost importance as a 
constituent of food, has hitherto, unlike albumen, casern, 
and gluten, found no special application as a separate 
iuduatrial product. 

FIOHTE, JoHAJTN- Qotttjtbb (1762-1814), ono of the 
most emment of modern German mefcaphyaicians, was bom 
at Bammenau in Upper Luaatia on the 19th May 17 62. 
His father, a ribbon-weaver in that village, was of Swedish 
origin, the first of the Fichte family having been a soldier 
in the army of Guatavus Adolphus, who was left wounded 
at Eanunenau and settled there, All of the race were dis- 
tinguished for piety, uprightness, and solidity of oharuotor. 
With these qualities Fichte himself combined a certain 
impetuosity of temper and impatience which were probably 
derived from his mother, a woman of aonaewhat querulous 
and jealous disposition. At a very early age the boy 
showed remarkable mental vigour and moral indepeudonco. 
A fortunate accident brought him under the notice of a 
neighbouring nobleman, Freiherr von Milbitz, and was tho 
means of procuring him a more excellent education than his 
father's circumBtances would have allowed. JBy Yon Miltitz 
he was placed under the core of Pastor Krebel at FTiederau, 
V9ho prepared him admirably for higher school instruction. 
After a short stay at Heissen he was then entered at the 
celebrated school or seminary at Pforta, near Kaumburg, 
la 1780, after six years residence at Schulpforta, Fichte, 
whose patron Ton Miltibz had unfortunately died, entered 
the nuiversity of Jena as a student of theology. His 
means did not permit him to prosoonto an uninterrupted 
course of study ; he aupportod himself mainly by private 
teaching, and during the years 1784-1787 acted as tutor in 
various families of Saxony. In 1 787, after an unsuccessful 
application to the consistory for some pecuniary assistance, 
such as was frequently given to poor students of theology at 
the Saxon umveraitiea, ho seems to have been altogethar 
drivan to miscellaneous litsraiy work. A tutorship ali 
ISuriioh was, however, obtained in the spring of, 1788, through 
his friend Weisse, and Fichte spent in Switzerland two of 
the happiest years of his life. He made several velu&ble 
acquaintances, among others Lavaterand his brothe^in•law 
Hartmann Un, to whose daughter, Tohaune, he 

beeame engegad before leaving Zurich in 1790. 

Settling at Leipsio, Fichte still found himself without 
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any fixed means of livelihood, and was again reduced to 
literary drudgery, writing tales, plays, and reviews for the 
popular magazines. In the midst of this distracting work 
occurred the most important event of his bfe, his introduc- 
tion to the philosophy of Kant. That Fichte had been 
already interested in philosophico-theological questions we 
know, but up to this period his speculations had been but 
desultory. At Schulpforta ha had read with delight 
Lessing’s Anti-Goeze, and during hia Jena student days had 
occupied himself with the difficult problem of the relation 
between philosophy and religion. The outcome of his 
speculations, as exhibited in the fragmentary Afho'i'iium 
vh&r Rdigicn mid Deisrms (unpublished, date^ 1790; Wej'he, 
i. 1-8), was a species of Spinoziatic determinism, regarded, 
however, as lying altogether outside the boundary of 
religion. It is remarkable that even, for a time should 
fatalism have been predominant in Fichte’s reasoning, for 
m character he was throughout opposed to such a view, 
and, as he has said, “according to the man, so is the system 
of philosophy he adopts. ” W i th such half-formed opinions, 
Kant’s philosophy was a new revelation. Iii particular, ho 
seized upon the practical side, an which Kent works out 
hia view of the absolute moral law as the essence of freo 
intelligence. This doctrine lies at the root of ell Fichte's 
after speculations ; in fact, his system is merely the rigidly 
consistent evolution of the true relation between reason as 
practical and reason as cognitive. 

Fichte’s Zettm of this period sufficiently attest tho 
influence exercised on him by tho study of Kant. It 
offiectod. a revolution in hia whole mode of thinking j and so 
completely did the liantian doctrine of tho inherent moml 
worth of man harmonize with hia own character, that from 
this time forward his life becomes one effort to realize and 
perfect a true philosophy, and to make its principles no more 
theoretic axioms, hut practical maxims, At first he seems 
to have thought that the beat method for accomplishing 
hia object would be to expound Kantianism in a popular, 
infcelhgiblo form, Ho folt, and rightly, that the reception 
of Kant’s doctrines was inipodod % tho clumsy and 
Bcholastio phraseology in which they woro stated. An 
abridgment of the AViVi/fc der Urtheilslraft was begun, but 
was loft unfiniKhod. 

Tho circiimstancos of Fichte’s life had not imiirovcd. 
Ho opening had presented itself, and it had boon arranged 
in tho boginning of 1701 that ho should return to Zurich 
and bo married to J ohanna Hahn. This plan was overthrown 
by a commercial disaster whirii severely affected the fortunes 
of the Eahn family. Fichte accepted a post as private tutor 
to the family of a nobleman in Wariaw, and proceeded 
slowly on foot to that town. The situation proved unsuit- 
able; the lady, as Kuno Fischer says, “required peater 
sabtnission and better French ” than I'iobte could yiekl, and 
after little more than a fortnight's stay, Flchto set out for 
Kbnigsberg, drawn thither by the desire to see Kan t. ilia 
first interview with Kant waa diBapnointing ; tho coldness 
and formality of the aged philosopher checked the enthu- 
siasm of the young disciple, though it did not diminish his 
admiration and reverence. He resolved to bring himself 
before Kant's notice in a more effective manner by sub> 
mitting to him eome paper in which the prinoiplas of the 
Hantiw philosophy should he applied* Bnoh was the 
origin of ^e work, written in four weeks, the Vt^tueh dtui* 
KrUik oiler Ofmbarunff (Essay towards a Critique of all 
Bevelarion). The problem whioh Fichte dealt with in this 
essay wsa one not yet handled by Kant himoelfi and the 
relations of whioh to the oritioat philooophy lint^hed 
matt«^ for oomidemble surmise. Indireotlly, Indeed, Kant 
had indieeted a vs«y definite firomtha 

tive «beo%y 
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Practical Beacon as clearly indicated the view that the moral 
law is the abaolnte content or substance of any religion, 
A. cntical investigation of the notion of revealed, religion, 
an examination of the conditions under which religious 
belief was possible, was stiU, therefore, an open problem, 
Fichte’s essay was forwarded by him to Kant, who approved 
it highly, extended to the author a most warm reception, 
and exerted his influence to procure a pubhsher for the 
work. After some delay, consecLuent on the scruples of the 
theological censor of Halle, who did not hke to see miracles 
rejected, the book appeared at Easter, 1T92, By an over- 
sight of the publisher, Fichte’s name did not appear on the 
title page, nor was the preface given, in which the author 
spoke of himself as a beginner in philosophy. Considering 
then the principles applied and the results reached, it was 
not unnatural that outsiders should ascribe the work to 
Kant himself. The AUgemeine J/iteratar-JS^e^tung went 
so far as to sa^jr that no one who had read a line of Kant’s 
immortal writings could fad to recognize the eminent author 
of this new work. The mistake was soon rectified by 
Kant himself, who publicly announced the true author, at 
tlia same time highly commanding the work. By this 
fortunate error Fichte’s reputation was secured at a stroke, 
aud he soon reaped the benefits of fame, 

The Critique of Bevelaiion is deserving of particular 
notice, since it marks the culminating point of Fichte’s 
Kantian period. The exposition of the conditiona under 
which revealed religion is possible tarns upon the absolute 
reijuirementB of the moral law in human nature, Religion 
Itself 18 the belief in this moral law as divine, and such 
belief is a practical postulate, necessary in order to add 
force to the law. It follows that no revealed rehglon, 
so far as matter or substance is concerned, can contain 
anything beyond this law ; nor can any fact in the world 
of experience be recognized by us as supernaturol The 
supernatural element in religion can only bo the divine 
character of the moral law. Now, the revelation of this 
divine character of morality is possible only to a being in 
whom the lower impulses have been or' are successful in 
overcoming reverence for the law. In such a case it is con- 
ceivable that a revelation might be given in order to add 
strength to the moral law. Religion ultimately then rests 
upon the practical reason, and expresses some demand of 
want of the pure ego or human will In this conolusion 
wa can trace the prominence assigned by Fichte to the 
practical element, and the tendency to make the require- 
ments of the ego the ground for all judgment on reality. 
It was not possible that having reached this point he should 
not press forward and leave the Kantian position. 

Fichte’s literary success was coincident with an improve- 
ment in the fortunes of the Bahn family. There seemed 
new no reason for delaying hia marriage, which accordingly 
took place at Zurich in October 1793. The remainder of 
the year he spent in retirement at Zurich, slowly perfecting 
his thoimhts on the fundamental problems left for solution 
in the Kantian philosophy, During this period also he 
auunymously two remarkable political works, 
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and the consequent necessity of reform or amendment, such 
are the main objects of the Beitrdge; and although, as is 
often the case with Fichte, the arguments are too formal 
and the distinctions too wire-drawn, yet the general idea is 
nobly conceived and carried out. As in the Gritigue of 
Bevdediofn so here the rational nature of man and the con- 
ditions necessary for its mamf estation or realization become 
the standard for cntical judgment. 

Towards the close of 1793 Fichte received an invitation 
to fill the post of extraordinary professor of philosophy at 
Jens, vacant by the transference of Relnhold to Kiel. 
This chair, though not in the ordinary faculty, had become, 
through Reinhold, the most important in the university, 
and great dehberation was exercised m selecting his 
successor. It was desired to secure an able exponent of 
Kantianism, and none seemed so highly qualified as the 
author of the Gritigue of ReDdadon. Fichte, while accept- 
ing the call, at first desired to delay entry on hia duties for 
a year, in order to he more thoroughly prepared ; but as this 
was deemed inexpedient, he rapidly drew out an introductory 
outline of hia system for the use of his students, and began 
his leetures in May 1794. His success was instantaneous 
and complete. The fame of his predecessor was altogether 
eclipsed; as Forberg writes, “Fichte is believed m as 
Reinhold never was. The students understand hun even 
less than they did his predecessor, but they believe aU the 
more eameady on that account.” Much of this success 
was undoubtedly due to Fichte’s rare power as a lecturer. 
In oral exposition the vigour of thought and moral inten- 
sity of the man were most of all apparent, while his prac- 
tical earnestness completely captivated his hearers. He 
lectured not only on philosophy to his own class, but on 
general moral subjects to all students of the university. 
These general addresses, published under the title Vocahon 
of tJye Soholar (Bestimmung des Qelehrten), were on a 
subject very dear to Fichte’s heart, the supreme importance 
of Ihe highest intellectual culture aud the duties incumbent 
on those who had received it, Their tone is stimulating 
and lofty. 

The years spent at Jena were unusually productive; 
indeed, the completed Fiehtean philosc^hy k contained in 
the writings of ^is period. A general introduction to the 
system is given in the tractate On the Ifotim of the Theory 
of Science (XJebor den Begriff der ’Wissenachaftslehre, 
1794), and the theoretical portion is worked out in the 
Foundation of the whole S^ory of Science (Qrundlage der 
gesummten ’Wissenschaftslehre, 1794), and Outline ofwJiat 
is peculiar intha Tkeoryof Sdenoe (Gruudrissdes Eigenthum- 
lichen d. Wissenschaftslehre, 1794). To those were added 
in 1797 a First and a Second Inirodu<Mm to tha Theory of 
Sdmee^exA an Fssay towards a new Exposition of the Theory 
gf Sdenoe. The are masterly expositions. The 

praotioal philosophy, which was with Fichte the fnndamen- 
tfd, was given in the Qnmdlage des WaiurrechtSf 1796, and 
SysUvn der Sitterdehre, 179B. The last js, we think, the 
most important of all Fichte’s works ; apart from it, his 
th&o^tical philosophy is unintelligible and absurd, 
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compeUed to obtain leave to icside oat of Jena. The third j 
storm, however, was the most violent. In 1798 Fichte, 
who, with Niethammer, had edited the IBhUosophical 
Journal 1795, received from his friend Forbergan 
essay on the “Development of the Idea of Religion.” 
With naach of the essay he entirely agreed, but he thonglit 
the exposition m so many ways defective and calculated 
to create an erroneous impression, that he prefaced it with 
a short paper On the Grounds of our Belief in a Bhme 
Gmerwtmit of the TJmvme, in which God is defined as the 
moral order of the universe, the eternal law of right which 
IS the foundation of all om being. Any other mode of 
existence must he denied to him. Against these papers the 
cry of atheism was raised, and the electoral Government of 
Saxony suppressed the Journal and confiscated the copies 
found m their universities, acts imitated by all the German 
states except Prussia. The duke of Saxe-Weimar, patron 
of Jena university, was almost ordered to reprove and 
dismiss the offendera Fichte’s defences {ApypeUcdMn an 
das FuUtcwn gegen die Anhlage des AtJiksmus, and 
GericMiche Y&rmitvsortvnxg der Jlercbusgeher der flid. 
ZeUschnft (1799), though masterly, did not moke the 
matter easier for the court of Saxe-Weimar, who strongly 
wished to let tlie affair pass quietly, and an unfortunate 
letter, in which he threatened to resign in cose of reprimand, 
turned the scale altogether against him. The court 
arbitrarily accepted his threat oa a request to resign, passed 
censure, and extended to him permission to withdraw from 
jus chair at Jena ; nor would they altor tlioir decision, oven 
tiiough Fichte lumaelf endeavoured to explain away the 
unfortimate letter. 

Berlin was now the only town in Germany open to him. 
His residence there from 1799 to 1806 was only broken by 
tlie delivery of lectures during the summer of 1806 at 
Rrlangen, where he had been named professor. Garrouaded 
by frieui^, including suoh men as Schlegel and Schleior- 
macher, he continued his literary work, perfecting and 
ameudiug the Wissensehaftslelire, The most remarkable of 
the worlm from, this period are — (1) the Bmtmvmng des 
Memchen (Vocation of Man, 1800), a book whicll, for 
beauty of stylo, richness of content, andolovation of thought, 
may bo ranked with the Meditations of Descartes ; (2) J)er 
gescfdosmie Mmidelsstmt^ 1800 (The Exclusive or Isolated 
Oommorcial State), a very remarkable treatise, intensely 
socialist in tone, and bitterly opposed to free-trade and 
competition, inculcating in fact organized protection j (3) 
SonnenUarer BericH an dm grossere PuhlicvM ilhsi' die 
imesie BMosophie, 1801. In 1801 was also written the 
Barsiellung der which was not published 

till after his death. In 1 804 a set of lectures on the fFiseet^ 
sc/io/tslehre vvaB given at Barlin, the notes of which were pub- 1 
lished in the Maa/igdasseiie J’Ferhe, vol. ii. In 1804 were also 
delivered the noble lecturos on tlie GlwLraeteristies of the \ 
JPment Age (QrundzUge dor gegenwlLrbigen Sjeltnllere, 1 804), 
containing a most admirable analysis of tlio Aufklarung, 
tracing the position auch. a movement of thought holds in the 
natural evolution of the general human consciousuess, point- 
ing out its inherent defects, and indicating as tho ultimate 
goal of progress the life of reason in its highest aspect as a 
belief in the divine order of the universa XTie philosophy 
of history sketched in this work has aomathing of value with 
much that is fantastic and absurd* In 1806 and 1806 ap- 
peared the Fature of the Bcfiolar (Wesen des Gelahrtea) and 
the Wag to a Blessed Life (Anweisung mm seligen Leben 
odor Religionslehre), the latter the moat important work of 
this Berlin period. In it the onion between the finite self* 
consciouaneas and the infinite ego or God is handled in an 
^moet mystical manner. The knowledge and love of God 
is the end of life j by this means only can we attain 
blessedness (Seltgkeit), for in God alone have we a pertoa- 


nent, enduiing object of desire. The infinite God is the 
all , the world of mdependent objects is the result of re- 
flection. or self-conBeiousness, by which the infinite unity is 
broken up. God is thus over and above the distinction of 
subject and object, our knowledge is but a reflex or picture 
of the infinite essence. Bemg is not thought. 

The disasters of Prussia in 1806 drove Fichte from Berlin, 
He retired first to Stargard, then to K-onigsberg (whore he 
lectured for a tune), then to Copenhagen, whence he 
returned to the capit^ in August 1807. From this time 
till his death his only published writings are practical in 
character; not till after the appearance of the Nachge- 
lassene W&dce was it known in what shape his final specula- 
tions had been thrown out We may here note the order 
of these posthumous writings as being of importance for 
tracing the development of Fichte’s thought From tho 
year 1806 we have the remarkable BencU 'dJber die Wtssen- 
scha/tslehre (WerJee, vol viiL) with its sharp critique of Schol- 
ling; from 1810 we have the Thatsachen des Beioimtsegns, 
published in 1817, of which another treatment is given 
in lectures of 1813 (JfaJhgel WerJee, vol i.). Of the irinstoi- 
schaftslehre wc have, in 1812-13, four separate treatnionts 
contained in the NacJigel. Werhe. As these consist mainly 
of notes for lectures, couched in uncouth phraseology, they 
cannot he hold to throw much light on Fichte’s views. 
Perhaps tho most interesting are the lectures of 1812 on 
Transcendental Logic {Nach. WerLe, i. 106-400). 

From 1812 we have notes of two courses ou practical 
pluloaopby, J2ec/iis^c7w’6 (iVhcA. Werhe, vol ii.)and>iVi!^e»/cA>'<5 
vol. lii.). A fimsliod work in the same doptii’tment is 
the Btaatslehre, published in 1 820. This gives the I’mhtoan 
utopia or state organized on piinciples of pure reason ; in 
too many cases the proposals are identical with principles 
of pure despotism. 

During these later years, however, Fichte’s energies were 
mainly occupiod with public affairs. In 1807 he drew up 
an elaborate and minuto plan for tho propoaod how inn- 
versity of Berlin. In 1807-1808 he delivered at Berlin, 
amidst danger and discouragemoufc, his iioblo addroHHi'H to 
the Gorman people {liedea an die Deutsche B^uHon). Even 
if wo think that in thoso pure roasun is aometimos over- 
Bhttdowod by patriotism, wu cannot but vocognisse the im- 
incusQ practical valuo of what hu recoumioiuluil as the only 
truo foundation for iiational prosperity. 

Ill 1810 ho was oloctod rector of the new niiiversity 
founded in the previous year. This post he resigned in 
1812, mainly on account of the difiaculties he experienced 
in his endeavour to alter and amend the student life of the 
university. 

In 1813 began the groat effort of Germany fur national 
independenoe. Debarred from taking on active part, Fichte 
made his oontribution by way of lectures. Tho addrosses 
on fihe idea of a true war (Uei^ dm Begrifeitter w(tArh<gften 
JCriegs, forming part of the StuatsUhre) contain a very 
subtle and admirable eontraet between tfiie positions of 
France and Germany in the war. 

In the autumn of 1813 the hoapitals of Berlin were iSlted 
with sick and woundwl from the campaign. Among the 
most devoted in her exertions was Pichto’s wife, who, in 
January 1814, was attacked with a virulent hospital fever. 
On the day ^ter she was pronounced out of danger Flohbe 
was struck down by the same disease. His oonstltullon, 
weakened by severe illness in 2 808, was unable to withstand 
the attack. He lingered for some da^ in an idmost xm 
conscious state, and died on the 27th Januaiy 2814 
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appareutly found lu quite external influences, principally that of 
Sohelling’s JN'atv/rphiloaojphie, to some extent that ot Schleiennacher 
But as a rule most of those who have adopted tins view have done 
BO without the Ml and patient examination which the matter 
demands , they have been misled by the difference in tone and 
style between the earher and later writings, and have concluded <:hnt 
underlying this was a fundamental difference of philosophic 
conception One only, Erdmann, m his Erd.vncklvm/g d deuts 
Spalc snt Kaid, § 29, seams to give fuU references to justify his 
opinion, and even he, in his later work, Qrmdnss der OmcJi, der 
I^hilos (ed 8), § 311, admits that the difference is much less than he 

had at the first imagined He certainly letams his former opinion, 
but mainly on the ground, in itself intelligible and legitimate, that, so 
far os Fichte’s phuosonhicnl reputation and influence me concemed, 
attention may be limited to the earlier doctimes of the Wwsen- 
sahafislchre Tins may be so, hut it can neither be admitted -^at 
Fichte’s views underwent radical change, nor that the Wwmisch^fta- 
lehro was evei regarded as in itself complete, nor that Fiohte was 
unconscious of the appai’ant difference between his earlier and latei 
utterances. It is demonstrable by vaiions passages in the works 
and letters that he never looked upon the W%ssefn,^haifislahT6 aa con- 
taining the whole system , it is clear from the chronology of his 
writings that the modifications supposed to be due to other thinkers 
were from the first implicit in Ins theory , and if one fairly traces 
the course of tliought m the early writings, one can see how lie 
was inevitably led on to the statement of the later and, at first sight, 
divergent views On only one point, the position assigned in the 
Wiasenaaliaftalehn to the absolute ego, is there any obscurity, hut 
the relative passages are far from decisive, and from the early work, 
Nefue DarstcUung der WxaaenacTuiiftalehre^ unquestionably to he in- 
oluded in the Jena period, one can see that from the outset the 
doetrine of the absolute ego was held in a foim differing only in 
statement from the later theory 

Fichte’s system is one absolutely refusing to he compressed with 
intelligibility We shall here note dhly three points * — (a) the 
origin lu Kant ; (&) the fundamenttd piinciple ana method of the 
Wwsenaahcrftahlm ; (c) the connexion tnth the later writings, 
moat important works for (a) are the “ Review of jEnesidemua," 
and the Second Inirodueiion to the Wisavn»cha,ftalehre , for (J) the 
great treatises of the Jena penod; for (c) the ThMaachen. dea 
Bemcastseyna of 1810. 

(a) The Kantian system had for the first tune opened up a truly 
fruitful line of philosophic speculation, tne transoondontal con- 
sidomtion of knowledge, or the analysis of the conditions under 
whioh ooguihon is possible. To Kant the fundamental condition 
was given in the aynthotiool unity of consciousness. The pnmitivo 
fact under wMch might be gathered the special conditions of that 
aynthosla whioh we call cognition was tma unity. But by Kant 
there was no attempt made to show that the said special conditions 
were necessary ftom the very nature of oonscionsnoss itself. Their 
necessity was discovered and proved in a manner which might be 
called empirical. ^ Moreover, while Kant in a quite siniilar manner 

E omted out that intuition had special oonditions, space and time, 
e did not show any link of oonnexioii between these and the 
primitive oonditions of pure cognition. Olosely connected with this 
rcmai kable defect in the Kantian view,— lying, indeed, at the founda- 
tion of it, — was the doctrine that the matter of cognition is altogether 
given, or thrown into the form of cognition from without. So 
strongly was this doctrine emphasized by Kant, that ha seemed to 
refer the matter of knowledge to the action upon us of a non-ego 
or Diug-an-sich, absolutely beyond consciousness While these 
hints towards a completely intelligible account of cognition were 
given bvKaut, they were not roduooil to ayatem, and from the way 
in which the elements of cognition were related, could not be so 
reduced. Only in the sphere or pmotical reason, where the intelligible 
natm’e presonhod to itself its own laws, was there the possibihiy of 
systoraatio deduction foom a single principle. 

The peculiar position in which Kant hail left the theory of 
oo^ition was assailed from many different sides and by many 
witersi specially by Sohultze (JlnesUlemus) and Maimon. To 
the wa'Moiftins of the latter, in particular, Fichte owed much, but 
me went far beyond what they suppliod to him. To 

complete Kan|\ wo^rk, to demonstrate that all the nooessary oon- 
ditiotts of fctiowled^ ean bo deduced from a single principle, and 
consequently to tSMttod the complete system of reason, that is the 
business of tha By it the theoretical and 

practical reason to coincide; for while the categories 
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(6) What, then, is this single principle, and how does it woik 
itself out into system ? To answer this one must bear in mind 
what Fichte mtended by designating all plnlosopby Wissenschafts- 
lehre, or theory of science Philosophy is to hin^ the rethinking of 
actual cogmtion, the theory of knowledge, the complete, systematic 
exposition of the principles which he at the basis of all reasoned 
cogmtion It traces the necessary acts by which the cognitive 
consciousness comes to be what it is, both m form and content. 
Not that it IS a natural history, or even a phenoTtwiology of con- 
aciousness ; only m the later wiitings did Fiohte adopt oven the 
genetic method of exposition , it is the complete statement of the 
pure principles of the understanding in their rational or necessoiy 
oidei But if complete, this Wissenschaftslehie must be able to 
deduce the whole organism of cognition from certain fundamental 
axioms, themselves improved and incapable of proof , only thus 
can we have a system of reason. From these primary axioms the 
whole body of necessary thoughts must be developed, and, as 
Socrates would say, the argument itself will indioate the path of 
the development 

Of such primitive principles, the absolutely necessary conditions 
of possible cogmtion, only three are thinkable,— one perfectly un- 
conditioned both in form and matter , a second, unconditioned in 
form but not in matter , a tliird, unconditioned m matter hut not 
in form Of these, evidently the first must be the fundamental ; to 
some extent it conditions the other two, though tihese cannot be 
deduced from it or proved ^ it The statement of these pnnoiplea 
forms tlie introduction to Wissensphaftslehre 

The method which Fichte first adopted for stating these 
axioms is not calculated to thiow full light upon them, and tends to 
exaggerate the apparent oinneas and unsubstontiahty of tea deduction. 
They^ may be explained thus. The pnmitive condition of all 
intelligence is that the ego shall posit, affirm, or be aware of itself. 
The ego is the ego ; such is the first pure act of conscious intelli- 
gence, that by v^ich alone consciousness con come to be what it is. 
It is what Fichte called a Deed-oet {Thathandlung ) ; we cannot bo 
aware of the process, — the ego m not until it has affirmed itself, 
—but we are aware of the resmt, andean see the necessity ot the act 
by which It IS brought about The ego then posite itto as real 
what the ego posits is real. But m consciousness theie is equally 
mven a primitive act of op-positing, or contra-posituig, formally 
distmot from the act of position, but matenally deterimiied, in so 
far as what is op-posited must be tbe negative of that which was 
posited. The non-ego — not, be it noticed, the world as we know 
it— is op-posed in consciousnesB to tlie ego. The ego is not the 
non-ego How this act of op-positmg is possible and neceflsary, 
only becomes clear in the practical phnosomiy, and even there ■&e 
inherent difficulty leads to a higher view, out third, we have now 
an absolute ontitneaB to our original thesis Only the ego is real, 
but tbe nou-ego is posited in the ego. The contradiction is solved 
in a higher synthesis, which takes up into itself the two opposites 
The ego and non-ego limit one another, or detemiine one onolher; 
and, as limitation is negation of part of a divisible quantum, m this 
third act, the divisible ego is op-posed to a divisible uon-ego 

Fiom this point onwards the course proceeds by the method 
already made clear. 'W e progress by making exphcit the oppositions 
contained m the fvindamentSl synthesis, by uniting these opposites, 
analysAtig the new synthesis, and so on, until we reach an ultimata 
pair. Now, m the synthesis of the third act two pnuoiples may be 
aistinguisbed : — (1) the non-ego determines the ego ; (2) the ego 
determines the non-ego. As detenniued the ego is thooretieal, os 
determining it is praotical ; ultimately the opposed pnnciples must 
be united by showing how the ego is both determining and detsr- 
nuned. 

It IS impossible to enter here on the steps by which the theo- 
retioal ego Is shown to develop Into the complete system of cogmtive 
categones, or to trace the deduction of the processes (productive 
imagination, intuition, sensation, understanding, judgment, reason) 
by which the quite indefinite non-ego comes to assume the appear- 
ance of definite objects in. the forms of time and space. All this 
evolution is tbe necessary consequence of thd determination of 
the ego by the non-ego. But it is clear that the non-ego cannot 
really determine the ego. There is no reality beyond the ego itself. 
The ooutradiction can only be suppressed u the ego itadTopposes 
to itself the non-ego, places it as an Anatoaa or plane on whi<3i|t» 
own activity breaks aud from whioh it is reflected. Ff ow. 
positing of the Awstow is the necessai’y condition of the 
of the will. If tile ego be a stri\mg powe 
a limit must be set by v^ioh its striving is mti 
the infinitely active ego posit a hmit 
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vrith tMa deduotioatlie first foim of tJifl appeared 

^(o^'^at in fact deeper qneationa remained. ’We Tiava epokon of 
the ego as ‘becoming aware of its own freedom, and Imve shown how 
the existence of other egos and of a world tn winch these egos may 
act are the necessary conditions of consoiousness of freedom. But 
all thw la the work of the ego. All that has been expounded follows 
if the ego comes to consciousiiesa We have therefore to consider that 
the absolute ego, fiom winch spring ali the indmdual egos, w not 
subieot to these conditions, hut freely determines itself to them, 
How TS this absolute ego to be conceived I As early as 1797 Iicnto 
had begun to see that tie ultimate basis of his system was tie abso- 
lute ego, m which is no difference of subject and object ; m 1800 
tia SesHmvhv/ng des Mensehen defined thia absolute ego os the in- 
finite moral wiU of the umveiae, God, in whom, am all the mdivid- 
tial egos, from whom they have sprung. It lay m the nature of the 
thing that more precise utterances should he givea. on this aubiect, 
and these we find in the Thatsaehmdes ^ew-ussiaepna and in ail the 
later leotoi'ea. God m them is the absolute Life, the a'bsolute On^ 
who becomes conscious of himself by self -direroption into the individ- 
usl egos. The individual ego is only possible as opposed to a non- 
ego, to a world of the senses ; thus God, the infinite will, momi^ts 
Kraself in individual, and tie individual has over agamst nm 
tie non-ego or thing. The mdividuala do not make part of the 
being of ima one life, but are a pure form of its absolute freedom 
* ‘ The mdividnnl is not oonacioua of iimaelf, but the Life is conscious 
of itself m individual ferm and os an individnaJ. ’* In order that 
tie Life may act, though ib is not necessary that it ajiouid act, in- 
ividnalization is necessary. “Thus,” snya liolite, “we reach a 
final conclusion. Knowledge is not mere knowleoge of itself, but 
of being, and of the one being that tnily is, viz., God . . Tina one 
posable object of knowledge is nevei- knoivn m ite pnnty, but ever 
Dinken into the vanous forme of kuowlodgo whici aro and can ho 
shown to be necessary. The demonstration of the noceaaity of those 
forma is philosophy or T^'issenacJuifislshre’* {Thais d& JSetawaa , 
ru 686] This ultimata view is expreaaisd throughout tlio 
leotores (mtho N'aoJigal Werht) in unooutli and mystioal Tiinguago. 

It win escape no one (1) how the idea and inotlwl of tho 
Wiasemh^lchra prepare tho way for tie later Hcgoliaii diiUactlo, 
and (2) how completely the whole philosophy of SohcuenhiiTOT is 
contained in the later writings ol Fionte. It is not to tie creiht of 
historians that Solioponhoaer's debt should havo been allowed to 
naas with so little notice. 


Piohte’s complete works liore toaa jmUllslieft iy liU son, J , IL nohto t WerTte 
11 vela ( 7 nlal-v«L, 1846-«; lx.-xl ff«e/tj)ef«a9M Werte, im)i dBotteieJm 
Md BrUsfvxchttk 3 vols., 1830 (jlil ed. I80i!) Tlia most complete ^ypl•k^ on lila 
phUoaoplif arfr— Busao, vndsei/it Jfotffhufiff fUf Oe^untfa/'t, 1848-Di 

2)ie PhCotophie FUlUe't, 1882 , ifoack, PithU weh uimm ieftca, Lehrm, und 
TTifieo, 1809 , Flsclior, GmMehU «<. nf««rt TMIotqp/iie, v., lSBfi-9 Suo also tlio 
hlBtorlus of post-Kanflan plilleaophy by Ewlmunn, Forthae (wlioso aocomtt la 
remupkably^rowl), Mloholot, Dlodornmon, and (rthore, PiWlllIsiii Smith haatiiuHi- 
JfttQd many of the later and mora ponuliW’ wrltlnffs, and has oontilbuted a viny 
excellent hlottrnpliy of Flohfe (fioimar WriUnus of f'iehff, fHth ifiinoir, w'v 
adltton 1870 i Kroecfor has tmtialatod the Ix-at riortloiis of the l^use^lt^^l(^fl*lefnv 
CSdenceof KnuwIotlKO, Plilliulolphia. 1308) ami tliQ Hatwi ffhl (Sflinwa of BlffUts, 
1870) .loTeral iithm pluous havo baon trarwliitod hi tlio St Louis Juumal offlm w- 
foMw JPh^oaop/ip. (JL Ah.) 


KICHTELGEHBQE, a monatain group of Bavaria, 
Germany, forming tha centre from which, three extonaive 
mountain ranges proceed, —the Erzgebirge in, a IT.E., the 
Jrankenwald in a N,'W'., and the BBhnaerwald in. a S.E. 
direction. Tho streams to which it gives rise flow towards 
the four cardinal points, — e.sf., the Eger eastward and the 
Saale northward, both to the Elbe j tho Main westward to 
the Bhine, and the liTaab southward to the Danube. The 
chief points of the mass are the Schneeberg and tho 
Ochsenkopf, the former having a height of 3490, and the 
latter of 8340 feofc. Tho whole district is pretty thickly 
populated, and there is great abundance of wood, as well 
as of iron, vitriol, sulphur, copper, lead, and many kinds 
of marble. In some of the streams mother-of-pearl is 
found. The inhabitants are employed chiefly in the iron 
mines, at forges and blast furnaces, and in charoo&l burn- 
ing and the manufacture of blacking from firewood. The 
Piohtelgebirga are not much visited by strangers, the only 
important points of infcoreat being Alexanderabad (a deliaht- 
fulty situated watering-place) and the eandstone labyrmth 
of Luisenburg. 

FlOIIiro, Mabsimo (1433-U99), wasboraetEigline, m 
tho upper Arno valley, in the year 1 4SS. His father, aphy- 
fiiotan of some eminonco, settled in Florence, and atha^ed 
himself to the person of Cosirao de' Medici, Here the 
young Marsilio reoeived his elementary education in gram- 


mar and Latin literature at tho high school or studio 
pubbheo. While still a boy, he showed promise of rare 
literary gifts, and distinguished himself by his facility in 
the acquisition o£ knowledge. Not only literature, but the 
physical sciences, as then taught, had a charm for him , 
aud he is said to have made considerable progress in 
medicine under the tuition of his father. He was of a 
tranquil tempemment, sensitive to music and poetry, and 
debarred by weak health from Joining in the more active 
pleasures of his fellow students. "When he had attained 
the age of eighteen or nineteen years, Coaimo received him 
into his household, and determined to make use of his rare 
disposition for scholarship in the development of a long 
cherished project. During the session of the council for 
tlie union of the Greek and Latin churches at Florence in 
1439, Cosimo had made acquaiutance with Gemjstos 
Plethon, the Neo-Platonic sage of Miatra, whose discourses 
upon Plato and the Alexandrian mystics so fascinated the 
learned society of Florence that they named him the 
second Plato, It had been the dream of this man’s whole 
life to supersede both forms of Christianity by a semi-pagan 
theosophy deduced from the writings of the later Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists. When, therefore, ho perceived 
tho impression he had made upon the fimt citizen of 
Florence, Qemistos suggested that the capital of modem 
culture would bo a fit place for the resuscitation of the 
once so famous Academy of Athens. Cosimo took this 
hint. Tlio second half of tho ICth contuj-y was destined 
to be the ago of Academies in Italy, and the regnant passion 
for antiquity satisfied itself with any imitation, however 
grotesque, of Greek or Homan, institutions ^ In order to 
found his new Academy upon a firm basis Cosimo resolved, 
not only to assemble men of letters for the purpose of 
Platonic disputation at cortain regular intervals, but also 
to appoint a hierophant end official expositor pf Platonic 
doctrine. He hoped by tliese means to give a certain 
stability to his projected institution! and to avoid tho 
Buporficiality of more enthusiasm, Tlie plan was good; 
and with tho rare instinct for character which distinguished 
him, ho made choice of the right man for his iiurposo in 
the young Marsilio. 

Before he had begun to loam Greek, Marsilio ontcred 
upon the task of studying and elucidating Plato. It is 
known that at this early period of his life, whilo he was 
yotanovico, ho wrote voluminous troatisea on the groat 
jiUilosophor, which he afterwards, however, gave to the 
flames. In the year 1459 John Argyropoulos was lecturing 
on the Greek language and literature at Floresca, and 
Marsilio became his pupil He was then about twenty- 
three years of age. Seven years later he felt himself a 
suffloiently ri^e Greek scholar to begin the translation of 
Plato, by which his name is famous in tho history of 
scholarship, and which is still tho b«sb translation of that 
author Italy can boast. The MBS, on which he worked 
were supplied by his patron Cosimo de’ Medici and by 
Amerigo Bonri. 'While tho translation was still in progress 
Ficino from time to time suhniiitod its pages to the schmars, 
Angi^o Poliziano, Cristoforo Laiidino, Dewetrios Cha.1- 
choudylaa, and others; aud since these men were all 
members of the Flatojiio Academy, there can be no doubt 
that the disoustions raised upon the text aud lAtin version 
greatly served to promote the purpose of Ooeimo^s founder 
tion. At last the book appeared in I iB% the eac^umses of 
the press being dslit^ % tha noble Florentine^ Fllip]^ 
Yalorl About the same time MamOio oompleted and pnV 
lished his treaitse on the Platook doeirioe d 
ipkeohygia JPiaiomeet Immoriditai* Afi^mm)y the work 
by wbi& his olaims to take rank m a must be 

estimate^ This wm 

Ptorinus into X4dsi% and by a tie 
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former finished in 1486, the latter in. 1491, and both pub- 
lished at the cost of Lorenzo de' Medici just one month 
after his death- As a supplement to these labours m the 
field of Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy, Marsilio next 
devoted his energies to the translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, whose work on the celestial hierarchy, though 
recogmzed as spunous by the Neapolitan humanist, Lorenzo 
Valla, had supreme attraction for the mystic and uncritical 
intellect of Ficino. 

It IS not easy to value the services of Marsilio Picino at 
their proper worth. As a philosopher, he can advance no 
claim to originality, his laborious treatise on Platomo theo- 
logy being little better than a mass of ill-digested erudition. 
As a scholar, he failed to recognize the distinctions be- 
tween different periods of antiquity and various schools of 
thought, As an exponent of Plato he suffered from the fatal 
error of confounding Plato with the later Platonists, It is 
true that in this respect he did not differ widely from the 
mass of his contemporaries. Lorenzo Valla and Angelo 
Poliziano, almost alone among the scholars of that age, 
showed a true critical perception. Tor the rest, it was enough 
that an author should be ancient to secure their admiration. 
The whole of antiquity seemed precious in the eyes of its dis- 
coverers; and even a thinker so acute as Pico di Mirandola 
dreamed of the possibility of extracting the essence of 
philosophical truth by indiscriminate collation of the most 
divergent doctrines. Ficino was, moreover, a firm believer 
in planetary influences. He could not separate his philo- 
sophical from hia astrological studies, and caught eagerly at 
any fragment of antiquity which seemed to support his 
cherished delusions. It may here be incidentally mentioned 
that this superstition brought him into trouble with the 
Boman church. In 1489 he was accused of magic before 
Pope Innocent VTIL, and had to secure the good offices of 
Francesco Soderini, Ermolao Barbaro, and the archbishop 
Bmaldo Orsini, in order to purge himself of a most 
perilous imputation. What Ficino achieved of really solid, 
was hiB translation. The value of that work cannot be 
denied ; the impulse which it gave to Platonic studies lu 
Italy, and through them to the formation of the new philo- 
sophy in Europe, is indisputable. Ficino differed from the 
majority of his contemporaries in this that, while he felt 
the influence of antiquity no less strpngly than they did, 
he never lost bis faith in Ohristianiiy, or oontaminatsd his 
morals by contact with paganism For him, as for 
Petrarch, St Augustin was the model of a Christian student. 
The car^nal point of his doctrine was the identity of 
religion and philosophy. He held that philosophy consists 
in the study of truth and wisdom, and that God alone is 
truth and wisdom, — so that philosophy is but religion, and 
true religion is genuine philosophy. Beligion, indeed, is 
common to all men, hut its pure form is that reveded 
through Christ ; and the teaching of Christ is sufficient to 
a man in all circumstances of life. Yet it cannot be ex- 
pected that every man should accept the faith without 
reasoning ; and here Ficino found a place for Platonism. 
He meintained that the Platonic doctrine was providentially 
made to harmonize with Christianity, in order that by its 
means speoulaUve intelleobs might be led to Christ. The 
transition from tibis point of view to an almost superstitious 
adoratioD of was natural ; and Fioino, we know, 
joined in the eelebrations with which the Flor- 
entine Academy gfeat master on the day of 

Ids birth and dea% festivals in which, 

Lorenzo de’ Hedid ^ 

appropriate to the f er$ 

all the worshippers of to# , 1x\!i8 to 

'CSiristianity as his devoted / ' ' ' 
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Cosimo de’ Medici gave him a house near S. Maria Nuova 
in Florence, and a httlefarm at Montevecchio, not far from 
the villa of Careggi. Ficmo, hke nearly all the scholars of 
tlmt age in Italy, delighted in country life. At Monte- 
veccbio he hved contentedly among his books, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his two friends, Pico at Querceto, and Poliziano 
at Fiesole, cheering his sohtude by playing on the lute, and 
corresponding with the most illustrious men of Italy. His 
letters, extending over the years 1474-1494, have been pub- 
lished, both separately aud in his collected works From 
these it may be gathered that nearly every living scholar of 
note was included in the list of hia friends, and that the 
subjects which interested him were by no means confined 
to hiB Platonic studies. As instances of his close intimacy 
with iUuatnous Florentine families, it may be mentioned 
that he held the young Francesco Guicciar^ni at the font, 
and that he helped to cast the horoscope of the Casa Btrozzi 
in the Via TomabuonL 

At the age of forty Ficino took orders, and was honoured 
with a canonry of S. Lorenzo. He was henceforth 
assiduous in the performance of his duties, preachmg iu 
his cure of Novoh, and also m the cathedral and the church 
of the Angeli at Florence. He used to say that no man 
was better than a good priest, and none worse than a bad 
one. His life corresponded in all points to his prmciples. 
It was the life of a sincere Christian and a real sage, — of 
one who found the best fruits of philosophy in the practice 
of the Christian virtues A more amiable and a more 
harmless man never lived ; and this was much in that age 
of discordant passions and lawless licence. In spite of his 
weak health, he was indefatigably industnous His tastes 
were of the simplest ; end while scholars like Filelfo were 
intent on extracting money from their patrons by flattery 
and threats, he remained so poor that he owed the 
publication of all his many works to private munificence. 
For lus old patrons of the house of Medici Ficino always 
cherished sentiments of the liveliest gratitude. Cosimo he 
called his second father, saying that Ficino had given him 
life, but Cosimo new birth, — ^the one had devoted hun to 
Galen, the other to the divine Plato, — the one was physician 
of the body, the other of the souL With Lorenzo he lived 
on terms of fmuiliar, affectioriiate, almost parental intimacy. 
He had seen the youpg prince grow up iu the palace of the 
Via Largo, and h^ h^ped in the development of hia rare 
intellect. In later years he did not shrink from nttenng 
a word of warning aud advice, when he thought that the 
master of the Florentine republic was too much jnchued to 
yield to pleasure, A characteristic proof of his attachment 
to the house of Medici was furnished by a yearly custom 
which he practised at his farm at Montevecchio. He used 
to invite the contadini who had served Cosimo to a ban- 
quet on the day of Saints Cosimo and Damiano (the patron 
saints of the Medici), and entertained them with music and 
singing, This affection was amply returned. Cosimo em- 
ployed almost the last hours of his life iu listening to 
Ficino’a reading of a treatise on the highest good ; while 
Lorenzo, in a poem on true happiness, described him as the 
mirror of the world, the nursling of sacred muses, the Jw- 
monizer of wisdom and beauty in complete accord, Ficimj 
died at Florence iu 1499, 

Besides the works already noticet^ Ficino. 
treatise on the Christian religion, which 
tbe world in 1476, a translatmn 
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trouble aud reward bis patience. Only in familiar letters, 
prolegomena, and prefaces do we find tbe man Ficino, and 
learn to know his. thoughts and sentiments undouded "by a 
riiist of citations ; these minor compositions have therefore 
a certain permanent value, and will continually be studied 
for the light they throw upou the learned circle gathered 
round Lorenao in the golden age of humanism. 

The atudout may "be referred for further mformation to the follow- 
ing works — Marsiln Ficvnx Opera, Basilece, 1676 .Marsdzi Fmm 
yua, auetoro Como, ed Bandmi, Pua, 1771 ; Koacoe’s of 
Lorenzo de’ Medwi, Pasq^uale Villan, La Stona d% Girolarno 
Snmiarolaf Firenze, LeMonnier, 1869 ; VonEeumojit, Lorenzo d&' 
Medm, Leipzig, 1874. (J* AS.) 

FICTIONS, in law, or legal fictions, are falae^ averments, 
the truth of which is not permitted to be called in question. 
Enghsh law as well as Bomau law abounds in fictjona. 
Sometimes they are merely the condensed eipresaion of a rule 
of laWj—e.p'., the fiction of English law that husband and 
wife are one person, and the fiction of Roman law that the 
wife IS the daughter of the husband Sometimes they 
must be regarded as reasons invented in order to justify a 
r iilfl of law according to an imphed ethical standard. Of 
this sort seems to be the fiction or presumption that every 
one knows the law, which reconciles the rule that igno- 
rance is no excuse for crime with the moral common-place 
that it 18 unfair to puuiah a man for violating law of 
whose existence he was unaware. Again, some fictions are 
dehberate falsehoods, adopted as true for the purpose of 
establishing a remedy nob otherwise attainable. Of this 
sort are the numerous fictions of English law by which the 
different courts obtained jurisdiction in private business, 
removed inconveuiont restrictions iu the law relating to 
land, dsc. 

What to the scientific jurist is & stumbling-block is to 
the older writers on English law a beautiful device for re- j 
oDuciling the strict letter of the law with common sense 
and justice. Blackstone, iu noticing the well-known fiction i 
by which the Court of Queen’s Bench established its juris- 
diction in common plena (viz., that the defendant was in 
custody of tbe marshal of the court), says, “ Tiieso fictions 
of law, though at first they may startle the student, ho will 
find upou further coasidevation to be highly beneficial and 
useful) especially as this maxim is ever invariably observed, 
that no fiction slioll extend to work an injuiy j its xiropor 
operation being to prevent a mischief or remedy an iucon- 
venieuoe that might result from the general rule of law. 
Sc true lb is that in fictio7i8 Juris semper suhsiMU oeguiicaJ' 
Austin, on the other hand, while correctly assigning as the 
cause of many fictions the desire to combine the necessary 
reform with some ahov of respect for the abrogated law, 
makes the following harsh, criticism as to others ; — ** Why 
the plain meanings which I have now stated should be 
obscured by the fictions to which I have just adverted I 
cannot oonjeoture, A wish on the part of the authors of 
the fictions to render tlie law as mcofnoseilla as mapr be is 
probably the cause which Mr Bentham would assign. I 
judge not, I confess, so uncharitably) I rather impute such 
fictions to the sheer imbecility (or, if you will, to the actuve 
and sportive fancies) of their grave and venerable authors, 
than to any deliberate dasiga, good or evil’’ ^ Bentham, of 
course, saw iu fictions the instrument by which the great 
object of his abhorrence, Judiciary law, Was prodnoed. It 
was the means by which judges usurped the functions of 
lagiSlatoi- 8 . “ A fiction of law/’ he says, “ may be defined 
os a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing legie* 
latlve powers by and for hands whiah could not or dntet 
not openly claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced 
could not exercise if' A partnership, he says, was formed 
between the Mnp and the judges a^nst the interest of 
the people. Mmvarcha found force, luwyem fraud ; thtu 
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was the capital found” {Ristorical Preface to the second 
edition of the Fragment on Government)} 

Sir H. Maine {A-ivnent Law) supplies the historical 
elemeut which is always lacking in tlio ex[)lanations of 
Austin and Bentham Fictions form one of the agencies 
by which, in progressive societies, positive law is brought 
into harmony with public opinion Tiie othera are equity 
and statutes. Fictions in this sense include, not merely 
the obvious falsities of the English and Roman systems, 
bub any assumption which couceels a change of law by 
retaining the old formula after tbe change has been made 
It thus includes both the cuso law of the English and tho 
jSesponsa Prvdenium of tbe Romans. “At a iiarticular 
stage of social progress they are invaluable expedients for 
overcoming the rigidity of law; and, indeed, without one 
of them, the fiction of adoption, which permits the family 
tie to be artificially created, it is difficult to understand 
how society would ever have escaped from its swaddling 
dothea, and taken its first steps towards civilization.” 

The bolder remedial fictions of English law have been 
to a large extent removed by legislation, aud one great 
obstacle to any reconstruction of the legal system has thus 
been partially removed. Where the real remedy stood iu 
glaring contrast to the nominal rule, it lias been openly 
ratified by statute. In ejectment cases the mysterious sham 
litigants have disappoarod. The bond of entail can bo 
broken without having recourse to the coUuaivo procoodings 
of fine aud recovery. Fictious have boon almost: ontltcly 
banished from the procedure of tho courts. ^ The ^ action 
for damages on account of seduction, whicli in still 
nominally an action by tho father for loss of his daughter’s 
semces, is perhaps tho only fictitious action now roinain- 

iefcions which appear in tho form of principles (like 
that of tho unity of husband and wife) are not so easily 
dealt with by le^lation. To expel tboin formally from 
the system would require tho ro-enactmeiit of vast portions 
of law. A change in. legal modes of siioech and thought 
would be moro effective. Tho legal mind instiuctlvdy 
soizes upon concroto aids to abatmeb I'casoning. Many 
hard and revolting fictions must have begun their career as 
metaphors In some cnaes tho hi.sbory of tho change may 
still almost bo tnicod. Tho coucoptum that a iimn-of-war 
is a floating island, or that uii ambuHsudor’s Iiouso is beyond 
tho toiTitorial Uinitn of tho country iu which ho roaidoe, 
was originally a figure of Hi»coch dosignod to sot a rule of 
law in a strilaug light. It is then gravely accepted us true 
iu fact, and other rules of law are deduced from it. Itn 
beginning ia to be compared with such phrases as “an 
Englishmen’s house is his cosUe,” which have had no legal 
offshoots, and still remain moro figures of speech. 

Constitutional lawis of courso honoycombed with fictions. 
Here there is hardly ever anything like direct Irgislativo 
change, and yet real change is incessant The ruirs defin- 
ing the sovereign power and fixing tho auUiority of ita 
various membeni aro in moot points the samo as thoy were, 
at the last revolution, — in many points they htve been tho 
same unoe the beginning of parliamentary government. 
But they have long ceased to be true in fact ; aud it would 
hardly be too to ssy tliat the entire seriee of fommi 


* Is theianu essay Bsstham notioes ths oontpsmtive rsriiy of fkdioni 
in Sootoh law. As to flotton In partteelw, somporod wtui tbs work 
dost bjrit to law, ths usa made \% by the Seoteh U nsat 

to sotbing. Ko a««d have thoy had of say each olemiy Insbruisant 
Thoy have two othon “of thsir own mafeteg, by whlob ihisfa of the 
SUBS sort have been dnte with nttoh lees fematde. tfoIdU qfietmn 
gtrsi them the orsaUve sower of Isftsletioitt ; thk ittd the word dsssie- 
tods tofsther the asslMiative.’* And he Betbeseptfy sikru^ that, 
while ths IBagm lawyom doolsiwi that Jsatss U. hsAebdNSid the 
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propositions called tlie constitution is merely a series of 
fictions. The legal attributes of the ting, and oven of the 
House of Lords, are fictions. If we could suppose that the 
effects of the two Eeform Acts had been brought about, not 
by legislation, but by the decisions of law courts and the 
practice of House of Commons committees — by such assump- 
tions as that freeholder includes lease-holder, and that ten 
means twenty — we should have in the legal constitution of 
the House of Commons the same kind of fictions that we 
find in the legal statement of the attributes of the crown 
and the House of Lords. Here, too, fictions have been 
largely resorted to for the purpose of supporting particular 
theories, — popular or monarchical, — and such have flourished 
even more vigorously than purely legal fictions, (i. r ) 

FIDEHiE, identified with the modem Gastello Giu- 
BiLEO, an old and important Latm city on the left bank of 
the Tiber, about five miles above Eome. It is said by Livy 
to have owed its origin to the Etruscans ; but his testimony 
13 not supported by any other historian. There is no Latin 
city which plays so important a part m the annals of regal 
Eome According to the tradition of the Eoman historians, 
hostdities first broke out between the two cities in the 
time of Eomulus, and continued with little intermission and 
various success till 496 b.o., when, being abandoned by its 
allies, it was forced to yield to the Eoman arms. In 438 
B,a the Eidenates revolted and slew the Eoman ambassa- 
dors, but after maintaining for twelve years an unequal 
contest, their city was taken and plundered, and them- 
selves sold into slavery. From this time Fiden® almost 
disappears. In the later period of the republic, and under 
the empire, it was a small country village, and it is men- 
tioned by Horace as almost proverbially desolate. In the 
reign of Tibenus it acquired a dismal notoriety : an extra- 
ordinary gladiatorial show had attracted vast multitudes 
from Eome and the surrounding country, and the wooden 
amphitheatre in which they were accommodated fell dunng 
the exhibition, and destroyed, it is said, nearly 60,000 
persons. Ho ruins of Fiden® now exist. 

FIELD, John (1782-1837), one of the moat remarkable 
pianists of his time and of the few composers of British 
origin whose works have acquired European reputation, was 
born at Dublin in 1782. He was descended from a musical 
family, his father being a violinist, and his grandfather the 


There he lingered for several years till his death on January 
11, 1837. P^eld was not a prohfic writer, but he has left 
many works which will not easily be forgotten His kraimug 
and the cast of his genius were not of a kind to enable him 
to excel in the larger forms of instrumental music, and of 
his seven concerti for the pianoforte few if any are heard 
in concert-rooms now-a-days. Heither do his quartets for 
strings and pianoforte hold their own by the side of those of 
the great masters. But in the minor forms of composition he 
has shown gifts surpassed by few of his contemporaries. 
Especially his “ nocturnes,’' a form of music highly de- 
veloped if not actually created by him, remain all but un- 
nvaUed for their tenderness and dreaminess of conception, 
combined with a continuous flow of beautiful melody But 
their best claim to immortahty is the fact that they have 
been the models of Chopin’s still higher efforts in the same 
direction. Field’s execution on the pianoforte was nearly 
allied to the nature of his compositions, beauty and poetical 
charm of touch being mentioned by contemporaries as one 
of the chief characteristics of his style A certain monotony 
was the almost necessary complement of these quahties 
Moacheles, who heard Field m 1831, speaks of his “ enchant- 
ing legato.” “I again,” he wntes on another occasion, 
“^mired his tenderness and elegance and hia beautiful 
touch ; but he wants spirit and accent, hght and shade, 
and intensity of feeling ” 

FIELD, Nathan, a dramatist and actor of the time of 
Elizabeth, was probably born about but not later than 1687. 
He was the son of the rector of Oripplegat^ the Eev. John 
Field, and early became one of the children of Queen 
Elizabeth’s chapel, and m 1600 he played one of the princi- 
pal parts in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia' a Revda, which was acted 
by children. Next year he played in the Poetaater, in 1607 
in Buaay (PAmbois, and in 1608 in Epicene^ on which occa- 
sion Ms IS the only name among the “children” of 1600 
wMch still remains. In 1612, when he must have been 
very young, he brought out his first play, the original comedy 
of A Woman ts a WeatJiercoch, in which the inconstancy 
of woman is made a theme fertile in humour. In 1613 he 
was engaged with Dabome in writing a play wMoh has not 
been handed down to us; and soon Mterwards we find 
these two authors, in conjunction with Massinger, praying 
Henslowo for a small sum of money to free them from im- 


organist in one of the churches of Dublin. From the latter 
the boy received hia first musical education. When a few 
years later the family settled in London, Field became the 
favourite pupil of the celebrated Clementi, whom he accom- 
panied to Paris, and later, in 1802, on hia great concert 
tour through France, Germany, and Eussia. Dnder the 
auspices of his master Field appeared in public in most of 
the great European capitals, especially in St Petersburg, 
and in that city he remained when Olementi returned to 
England. During his stay with the great pianist Field had 
to suffer many privations, owing to dementi’s all but unex- 
parsimony; but when the latter left Eussia his 
connexion amongst the highest circles of the 
Field’s inheritance. Fame and wealth were 
now owing to his extravagant and 

dissipated ^e composer was never free from care ; 

and to the early end must no doubt be attri- 
buted. His a- French lady of the name of 

Oharpentier and had soon to be 

dissolved. Field 'misMp^i^^6<moert tours to the chief 

cities of Eussia, permanently in 

Moscow. In 1831 diort time, 

and for the next four 7 ews>lp Jb France 

Germany, and Italy, excifeirii^ 
wherever he appeared in puMfo*- 
Rndhty several months in ihe 
c^overedhdm and brought him 


prisonment. In 1618 Field printed Amanda for Lamea, in 
which he reversed the judgment of his first comedy, and, in 
the persons of a virtuous maid, wife, and widow, vindicated 
womankind against himself. It has been supposed that 
Field had some hand in editing the first folio Shakespeare in 
1623 ; he certainly assisted Massinger in that year in com- 
posing his tragedy of The Faial Dovn'y^ and the play bears 
evident traces of Ms co-operation. In 1639 he reprinted 
the Amends for Ladies, and in 1641 he was dead. There 
exists a portrait of Field in Dulwich College He was tbe 
poetic “son” of George Chapman, and the associate ot 
many dramatic poets of that age. His elder brother 
TheopMlus, also a writer of verse, entered the church, an4. 
rose to be bishop of Llandaff and afterwards of Herdord, 
The two unassisted plays of Nathan Field are oomedies.of , 
contemporary London life, and are mainly written in 
smooth and flowing blank verse. They wntain onf 
lyrics, wMch, in coipj unction with certain 
Fatal Dorory, prove Field to have surpa^s^^^^^^^l 
lyrical power. Ammdaf&r LaMaa is 
companion play in andmation, 

the passages b^we&a Scudmqrey^i il^pi^ ^Bl Woman 
ia-a Witatharc^ch Fie]| 
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PIELDFAilE, Anglo-Saxon Feah-for (-Fallow-farer), 
a large species of Thrush, the Turdusp^ans of Linnaeus — 
well known as a regular and common autumnal visitor 
throughout the British. Islands and a great part of Europe, 
besides Western Asia, and even reaching Northern Africa. 
It os the VeldjaMer and Veld-hjater of the Dutch, the 
Wachholderdrossel and Kramtsoogd of Qennans, the 
iMmne of the French, and the Ceaem of Ifcalians. This 
bird la of all Thrushes the most greganous in habit, not only 
migrating lu large bands and keeping in flocks during the 
winter, but even commonly breeding in society- — 200 nests 
or more having been seen within a very small space. He 
birch-foresta of Norway, Sweden, and Eussia are its chief 
resorts in sninnier, but it is known also to breed sparingly 
in some districts of Germany. Though its nest has been 
many times reported to have been found in Scothind, there 
is perhaps no record of such an incident that is not open 
to doubt j and unq^neationabiy the Mistletoe-Thrush (T, 
mczvorfis) has been often mistaken for the Fieldfare by 
indifferent observers The head, neok, upper part of the 
back, and the compare grey^ the wings, wmg-coverts, and 
of the back aie rich hazel-brown , the throat is 
ochraceous, and the breast reddish-brown — ^both being 
streaked or spotted with black, while the helly and lower 
wing-coverta are white, and the legs and toeS very dark 
brown. The nest and eggs roaomble those of the Blackbird 
(T. 7 neruh)i but the former is usually built high up in a 
tree. The Fieldfare’s call-nota is harsh and loud, sounding 
like t*ch<a4’cJiat : its song is low, twittering, and poor. It 
usually arrives in Britaiu about the middle or eud of Octo- 
ber, but sometimes earlier, and often remains till the middle 
of May before departing for its northern breeding-places, 
In hard weather it throngs to the beny-heaiing bushes 
which then afford it sustenance, but In open winters the 
flocks spread over the fieldsiu search of animm food— worms, 
slugs, and the larvre of insects. In very severe seasons it 
will altogether leave the country, and then return for a 
shorter or longer time as spring approaches. From the 
author of W%Uiain of Faleme to the writers of our own day 
the Fieldfare has occasionally beeu noticed by British poets 
with varying propriety. Thus Chaucer’s association of its 
name with frost is as happy as true, while Scott was more 
than unlucky in his well-known reference to its “ lowly 
nest in the Highlands. 

Structurally very like the Fieldfare, but differing greatly 
in many other respects, is the bird known in North America 
as tie “ Bobin”-**-its ruddy breast and familiar habits 
remitodittg the early British settlers in the New World of 
the household favourite of their former homes. This bird, 
the Turdm of Llnnmus, has a wide geographi- 

cal range, extending from the Atlantic to the Paciflc, and 
from Greenland to Guatemala, and, except at its extreme 
JimitB, is almost everywhere a very abmumut species.^ As 
its scientific name imports, it is essentially a migrant, and 
gathers in flocks to pass the winter in the south, though a 
few remain in New England throughout the year. “Fet its 
social instincts point rather In the direction of man than of 
its own kiuc^ and ft is not known to breed in companies, 
while it affects the homesteads, villages, aad even the parks 
and gardens of the large cities, where its fine song, its at* 
tractive plumage, and its great Services as a dssttoyet of 
noxious insects, combine to make it justly popular, (a. Jv.) 

FIELDING, AwraoKy VAimm Ooplev (1787-1855), 
commonly called Copley Fielding, an English landscape* 
p^ter, became at an early age a pupil of John Yarley. 
He took to the watei>oolDur method of art, and to this Be 
oonffaiA himself almost exclusively. In 1810- hab^anae 

-^It k nkWod aa taring occurml a few timsa in Surope aad 
onoo em ih jShglitnd 1877, p. 14); but whether in any ea«e 
it bOD be«n a Yoltmtarjr rii^tor may bo ragged od doubtful. 


an associate exhibitor in the Water-colour Society, in 1813 
a full member, and in 1831 president of that body. He 
also engaged largely iu teaching the art. His death took 
place at Worthing in March 1855. Fielding was a painter 
of much elegance, taste, and accomplishment, without 
reaching very high in origmahty of purpose or of style : ho 
painted all sorts of news, including marine subjects in large 
proportion. Five specimens of his work are to be seen in 
the water-colour gallery of the South Kensington Museum, 
of dates ranging from 1829 to 1850. Among the engraved 
specimens of his art is the Awiual of StUisIi Iiwiidacwpe 
BoeMry, published in 1839. 

FIELDING, Henby (1707-1754). The pedigree of 
Fieldmg the novelist will always be remembered by an 
eloquent passage in one of Gibbon’s essays. Our im- 
mortal Fielding was of the younger branch of the earls of 
Denbigh, who drew their origin from the counts of Sops- 
hurg, the lineal descendants of Eltrico, in the 7th century 
duke of Alsace. Far different have been the fortunes of 
the English and German divisions of the family of Hapa- 
burg ; the former, the knights and sheriffs of Loioestorshire, 
have slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage ; the latter, the 
emperors of Germany and kin^ of Spam, have threatened 
the liberties of the Old, and invaded the treasures of the 
New World. The successors of Charles V. may disdain 
their brethren in England ; hut the romance of Tom Jone& 
— that exquisite picture of humour and manners-— will 
outhve the palace of the Escuriul and the imperial eagle of 
Austria.” 

Henry Fielding was born at Sharx>liain Park, near Qlas- 
tonhury, Someraetahire, on the 23d of April 1707. There 
•was nothing in the circumstances of his birth to foreshow 
that the descendant of such illustrious ancestors would drift 
as rapidly as he into Bohemia. His father, the 
youngest son of the earl of Desmond, and grandson of the 
•first earl of Denbigh, is said to have distinguished himself 
as an officer under Marlborough, tlioiigh the details of his 
career are not known. Shortly after the battle of llaniilliea, 
he appears settled in England as a country squire, having 
married Ifiie daughter of Sir Honry Gould, a judge of the 
King’s Bench. As Cai»baiii Fielding’s family grew, and his 
love of profuse hospitality manifested itself, and when, on 
the death of his first wife, ho married a second time, and 
this marriago also proved fertile, it became apparent that 
his eldest son,’ the future novelist, would have httle patri- 
mony but his wite. His book education had been conducted 
80 far in the ordinary way \ he hod been taught at home by 
the family chaplMn (said to be the original of Bawon 
Trulliber), and in due course was sent to Eton. Bui ha 
did nob proceed to Oxford with hfa schoolfellows Lyttelton 
and Htl, but, probably from the growing needs for economy 
at home, was despatched to the univeniTty of Leyden. 

As we know only the barest leading facta about that in- 
teresting seminal period, the first twenty years, of Fielding’s 
life, we can hardly venture even a guess at the circumstances 
wMoh had given such early encouragement to the bent of 
his genius that he retumw from Leyden after two years’ 
residence there, bringing with him as the chief fruit of his 
stndles a first sketch of a comedy called Don Qmsodst in 
Snghnd, The moat signifloant incident in the reeoKis of 
his early life la his friendship with thestndious, ambitionit 
precocious Lyttelton, a friendship which cannot have been 
without a powerful influence on an imprwidonatde bw* 
whose high animal spirits smd keen relish for edstenoi did 
not predispcaie him to study. In after yeans the 
mads a point of displaying, wi^ a certain dsi^ee of oetai^ 

^ uie solid leaking wH^ he thsuaoitiM, and with 

wtiKftkf ft g reeldisii^NMi 

severs 

I in those wlm have 
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SO easily dissipated and diverted from the creation of im- 
perishable works as that of humour j and it is a fair 
conjecture that the abundant gifts of the “prose Homer” 
received direction and stimulus from his friend’s example 
as well as his father’s impecuniosity, He had no talent for 
the versification in which Lyttelton delighted and attained 
such success as to find a place among Johnson’s Poets, the 
only distinction he achieved in that line was the mention 
of his name by Swift as an unapproachable master of the 
art of sinking. We can conceive that Fielding’s sympathy 
with his friend^s pretty pastoral fancies and glowing 
heroics was not invariably earnest j stiH his thoughts had 
been turned towards literature and learning, while his genius 
was left free to discover its own natural patL 

If hiB father had been able to pay him his nominal 
allowance of ^6200 a year when he returned from Leyden, 
in aU likelihood Fieldmg would have qualified himself for 
admission to the bar, and the wit which has become a pos- 
session for all time would have spent itself for the 
entertainment of the law-courts. But, as he says himself 
of his allowance, “ anybody might pay it who would j ” and 
meantime he resolved to put money m his purse by writing 
for the stage. He submitted his sketch of Boii Quimte in 
England to Booth and Gibber, but both, he tells us, “ dis- 
suaded him from suffering it to be represented.” He re- 
wrote it afterwards when nis services were in request, and, 
conceiving the idea of making the Knight stand for a 
borough, added some eledtion scenes Which greatly increased 
its value as an acting play. Meantime, he set himself with 
ready versatility to provide a comedy in the manner of 
Oongreve. His first effort, entitled Lmt in Several Masques, 
was produced at Drury Lane in February 1728, and 
when the author printed it with a dedication to his kins- 
woman Lady Mary Wortley Montague, he was able to boast 
that though it succeeded one of the most successful 
comedies of the time, the Provohed Hvshandt and was 
“ contemporary with an entertainment which engrossed the 
whole talk and admiration of the town,” it hod no small 
measure of success. » For ten years from this date Fielding 
was an established and prolific play-writer, as will be seen 
from the following catalogue ‘.-^The Te/rngU Beai^ a comedy, 
1730 j The Author's Earde, 1780 j The doffee-Bo%i$i 
PoUtieiani a comedy, 1730 ; Tom Thumb the dhreatf a bur- 
lesque, 1780 j TIvs Letter Writete, a farce, 1731 j The Qruh 
Street Operas a burlesque, 1731 j The Lottery, a farce, 
1781 j The Modem Muahandi a comedy, 1732 : iTAe Gov&it 
Garden Tragedy, a burlostmo, 1732; The Dehauohee, a 
comedy, 1732 ; The Motdd Doctor (adaptation of MoliWs 
Le Mededn malgre Hi), 1732 ; The Miser (adaptation of 
L'Avare), 1733 ; Deborah, or a Wife for you oUl, an after- 
piece, 1733 ; The XntriguHjg Chai^ermaid, a two-act 
comedy, 1733 ; Don ^ixote in England, a comedy^ 1734: : 
An Old Man taugU Wisdom, a farce, 1730 : The uhiveraal 
Ocdlant, a comedy, 1780 j Pas^in, a dramatic Catire, 1730 j 
The Eiaiorical Register, 178/ j Eurydice, a farce, 1737 ; 
EurydiceHissed, 1737; TnmUe-dom, DiEt, an ektravagania, 
1787 ; Miss Lucy in Toton, a farce, 1742 j The W^ding- 
Day, a comedy, 1743. And not only did Fielding write 
plays ; he identified hixfieelf so closely with the stage as 
to become t manager. He had a booKh 4t Bartholomew 
Fair in 1738, in ot^nactiott with Hyppeslay the comedian: 
and in 1730, he tbdkthl Hiymate qieatre, and organised 
a company called** Mcirtil*s 0<iinpaiiy,** anotabk 
incident In ^ < ai tt le^tp 

iflie nf ftti 

Front bf fielding ti 
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the dramatists of the foUowing generation, whose works, 
notably those of Sheridan, contain many traces of their 
assiduity. The tradition about his writing scenes after his 
return from tavern carousals on the papers in which his 
tobacco had been wrapt, and his cool reception of Garrick’s 
desire that he should alter some passage in the Wedding- 
Day, have helped the impression that they were loose, ill- 
considered, ill-constructed productions, scribbled off hastily 
to meet passmg demands. There is only a fraction of the 
truth in this notion. That the plays are not the work of 
a dull plodder or a mechanician of elaborate ingenuity goes 
without saying, but, though perhaps rapidly considered and 
rapidly constructed, they are neither ill-conaidered nor ill- 
constructed, and bear testimony to the large and keen 
intelligence, as well as the overflowing humour and fertile 
wit of their author. With all Fieldm^s high spirits, joyous 
self-confidence, and disdam of criticism, he was no idler 
over his work ; whatever his hand found to do, writing 
plays, or newspaper articles, ot novels, reading law, or 
administering j'usticB, he did with all his might. He found 
in play-writing abundant scope for the exercise of that far- 
sighted and fertile constructive faculty which gave the 
world afterwards in Tom Jones one of the most perfect 
plots in literature. His plays abound in artfully prepared 
surprises, and the conclusions are never huddled^ confused, 
and unsatisfactory , he never lacked the skill to unloose the 
knots which he had had the ingenuity to tie. It may be 
taken as a national characteristic, whether m the way of 
merit or defect must be for others to say, that he wrote for 
the stage as he found and practised its methods as he 
found them, troubling himself little with theories of what 
it and they ought to ba If we know anything of the 
actors and actresses who took part in his plays, it is amus- 
ing to trace the skill with which he adapted himself to their 
peculiarities. With regard to his moral tone, it is 
substantially the same as that which pervades Tom Jones. 
He had no s;pipathy Whatever with the goodness or goodi- 
ness of Addison and Steele. His creed is stated in the 
prologue to the second of his plays, ** written by a friend/* 
perhaps the same friend to whom he says he owed the first 
suggestioil of Tom Jones, the friend of hiss^ool-days, Lord 
L;^elton. Some persons, this prologue runs, 

“ Will ar|pe that the stage 
was meant to improve and not debauch the age. 

Pshaw I to improve 1 the stage was first designed 
Such as they axe to repressnt mankind." 

If we desire tc draw a distinction between Fielding’s moral- 
ii^ and that of the Bestoratlon dramatists, we should say 
that he takes more care that the rakes shall not have the 
best of it. 

Very early in his drailuatio career Fieldin^iscovefedhow 
much of his stren^h lay in burlesque, ^e obligations 
which he professed to owe to Cibber in the preface to his 
first comedy dldno^reyeuthim from turning that versatile 
writer and his sen Theophilus to ridicule very soon afte^ 
wards. That Cibber, in the meantime, had offended hJhi 
by refusing the Temple Bean, which was not acted a® 
Dniiy Lane, or the Wedding-Dm, which was ori 
intended for Mm Oldfield and Wilkes, is Ukely s 
if so, the Authors Paree, In whidb. a poor pl4;7:''? " 
a play to the manager and ifeceiteshis co^' ' 
listening alt the it'hile to Ms sedf^glo^lea^"" 
revenge, tn Tam Thmh, a " 

in wMoh the taste intfolv^i '' ' ^ 
dtsmatia^ xi the 
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writing bretliren, losing no opportunity of girdmg at them, 
and complaming to tke public more than once that they 
had conspired to “ damn ” his plays. He found, too, 
another field for his satire in the pohtical corraption of the 
times "When he returned from Leyden to London, he had 
solicited the patronage of Sir Eobert Walpole, as was the 
custom of the time, in a copy of verses, but the great 
minister had paid no heed to tbem. He was thus left free 
to indulge his humour The election scenes in .Z?o?a Qmxote, 
in which he gave a Ludicrous representation of the corrupt 
arts of politicians and the veuahty of corporations, had made 
a hit ; and when Fielding took the Haymarket Theatre, and 
assembled a company of unemployed actors, he endeavoured 
to crown thia success by a stilL bolder lampoon on the 
timas. The mock-comedy in Pasqivin is an electiou scene, 
in which he gratifies at the same tune his contempt for the 
performances of rival playwrights and his hatred of politi- 
cal dishonesty. When Pasquin, was followed up by the 
Reffiater, in which the political tranaactions for 
the previous year were freely travestied, the legislature 
deemed it tune to interfere; and after a witty and eloquent 
protest from the earl of Chesterfield, in which he argued 
against the measure as an attack upon the property of 
authors, wit, “ too often the only property they have to de- 
pend on,'' a bill was passed to amend tho Acta relating to 
rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, by a pro- 
vision that every dramatic piece, previous to its representa- 
tion, should receive the licence of the lord chamberlain. 
Yielding was thus responsible for the institution of the 
lord chamberlain’s censorsliip of the stage. 

It IB generally an irksome task to read plays which were 
written to be acted, and intended to owe no small part of 
their point to tlie art of the actors, hut the task is considen- 
ably lightened in the case of Fielding’s plays by the light 
which they throw on hia private history, ’’^en he began 
life in London as a youth of twenty, he had. access through 
his friends and relations to the most brilliant society, 
■^ether he took much advantage of this, in spite of his 
dislike to “that swarm of impartinenoes which compose tho 
common-place chat of the world,” or whether he succumbed 
at once to the charms of low life, " with its frank oddities 
and eccentricities, which his fashionable friends said 
acquired complete ascendency over him in hia later years, 
we have no means of knowing ; but, according to all tra- 
ditions, he drew from his own cose in the character of 
Luckless in iih& Awtlior’ff Farce. Luckless is represented as 
being in a condition which would be pitiable but for tho 
imperturbable cheerfulness and gaiety with which ho hears 
it, — attired as a man of fashion but very much in debt, his 
door almost battered in by duns, winning the heart of his 
lodging-house-keeper and staying hor just claims by hia 
good-humour and wit, seldom dining more than once at the 
same ordinary, and helped occasionally out of desperate 
pinches by the generosity of his friends. The colours of 
the picture are probably somewhat overcharged, but all are 
agreed as to its substantial truthfulness.. We have the 
authority of his friend Murphy for saying that to the end 
of his days Fielding was always hard pressed for money j 
neither his impeouniositjr nor ids oheerfiuness ever deserted 
him. He had a brief interval of abundance and reoklosa 
profusion for two or three years after his marriage with 
Miss Craddock, a Salisbury “belle,” and heiress of j 61U00. 
The exact date of his marriage with this lady, who is said 
to be the original of Amoha, as a former sweetheart and 
cousin of his, Miss Sarah Andrews, was of Sophia Western, 
is not known j it took place some rime duriiig his play-writ- 
ing career, probably in 1787, when he was twen^-aine j 
years of j bat whatever may have been the dote cd the , 
marthige, riie^ youthful husband veiy soon spent Ms wife’s 
money. Hd his biographer Murphy tdia un, to Ifve I 
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iu the country, on a small estate which he had luheiited 
from his mother, and at ouce set about dazzling and out- 
braving the squires of the neighbourhood by setting up a 
magmficent equipage, dressing a numerous retmue of 
servants m yellow-plush, and dispensing an open handed 
hospitality. From this congenial “ fling ” he was soon com- 
pelled to return to his hfcerary drudgery in London, and, 
it 18 conjectured, to domestic troubles sucb as he has de- 
picted in the household of Captain and Mrs Booth, filled 
with no high opinion of the intellects and manners of the 
rural squirearchy, but still unsoured at heart, ready as be- 
fore to meet all embarrassments with a cheerful face, and 
to profess himself a disciple of Democritus rather than 
Heraclitus 

The institution of the lord chamberlain’s censorship, and 
the consequent dispersion of the Great Mogul’s company, 
was a great discouragement to Fielding’s playwritmg, just 
as he had hit upon a new and profitable vein. In 1737 
he entered as a student of the Middle Temple, and de- 
voted himself with great energy to the study of the law. 
As a gap of two years occurs at this period iu the series of 
his literary publications, we may probably set tins down as 
the date of his marriage and Ins experiment at living in the 
country. Before he had completed his terms, he again had 
recourse to literary employment, projecting, in conjunebion 
with a journalist of the name of Ealph, a thnce-a-wcek jour- 
nal called the Champion. It is based on the model of the 
Sp&ita.t&r and the Tatler, but in the fii-st number, in which 
Fielding gives on account of his contributors— diflbrent 
members of the great family of Vinegar — and his purposes, 
he announces his iutoutxou of discussing politics freoly iw 
well as literary and social subjecks, laying down os his 
“platform” the reduction of the army, the /ibolition of use- 
less ofiices, the restoration of triennial parliaments, and tho 
removal of “that grand anti-constitutional first mover, a 
prime minister.” As the journal went on, these objects did 
not assume a prominent place; still, the Clumpion is 
broader in its scope and more rollicking in its tone than tho 
jS^peeSaior, as might have boon expected from tho loss 
decorous character of its principal writers. In two volumes 
of it which were republished in 1741, tho work of tho 
different contributors is indicated, and wo find among 
Fielding’s essays t)io gonns of many of tho disquisitions 
with which he afterwards adorned hia novels. In tho 
Champion also ho ronowod his warfare with Cibber, who 
had turned upon his witty poraocutor and assailod him 
angrily in hU Apology as “a broken wit,” who, in his 
“j^te to Mt money,” did not scruple to “ draw the mob 
after him,” by “ raking the channel and pelting their 
superiors.” Fielding’s temper was disturbed but nut over- 
thrown by this fiurious onslaught ; he retorted merrily by 
drawing np an account of a trial of the laureate for murder, 
the murder of his native tongue. At the same rime the 
bitter taunts rankled, and prompted Fielding to many 
further reprisals. It was smifioant of CibbePs power of 
stinmng that his enemies could never let him alone. 

The next episode in Fielding’s life was a serious attempt 
to get praorioe at the bar. He was oaUed to the bar in 
June 1/40, and w‘e are assured by Murphy that he threw 
himself earnestly into the work, forswore ntemture, attended 
Westminster Hall diligently, went oironit : but brieft did 
not come in, he could not afford to wait, ana waso<«Djp<dled, 
however reluctantly, to return to his old trade. 

Fielding returned to Uteratura, but in a new eharaoter. 
A few months after he was called to the her Blcherdson’s 
novel Famtht was published, and was teoeited with the 
favonr always accorded to whatever it Mh and out the 
b^iteu trank. Kiohaidwu’e noiMi 4oai«th^ tedloui 
reading now, their ilheienne to 

I nature whfe a new lie 
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extravagant improbabilities and fictitious heroic manners of 
the school of romance of which Parthemssa was the most 
lUustnous example in English. Pamela at once became a 
book that everybody had to read. Fielding read it, but 
with less reverence and admiration than the ladies of the 
time. A man cannot escape from the prevalent moral 
teaching of his generation j his attitude towards it must be 
either sympathetic or militant. The prosperous evenly 
conducted printer had complete sympathy with the worldly 
ethics of the 18th century , the idea of writing Pamela 
had been put into his head by the suggestion that he 
should write “ a little book of familiar letters on the useful 
concerns of common life and in his earnestness to pro- 
mote the cause of religion and virtue he saw nothing absurd 
in making a young maid-servant resist the improper 
advances of her master and be sustained in her resistance 
by a secret hope that he might be driven by his passion into 
offering her lawful marriage To Fielding, on the other 
hand, there ‘was something ludicrous in good conduct which 
was so closely allied to artfulness, and ha was moved to 
write a parody of Mrs Andrews’s virtue and distressing 
humility iu the adventures of Joseph Andrews, who “by 
keeping the excellent pattern of his sister’s virtues before his 
eyes,” was enabled to preserve his purity m the midst of 
great temptations Joseph Andreios, pubhshed in 1742, 
was thus m its original conception a parody of Pamela^ but 
the author, though he began it with this intention, and 
executed his intention with inimitable wit, became aware 
os he went on that he was introducing a kind of writing as 
new iu its way to English readers as Pamela itself, and 
when ho issued the work he endeavoured in his preface to 
place it on a higher ground than mere burlesque. There 
was a wide difference, he said, between the comic and die 
burlesque, — the burlesque writer striving to exhibit what is 
monstrous, unnatural, delightfully and surprisingly absurd, 
while the comic writer confined himself strictly to nature, 
and was of all writers the last to be excused for deviating 
from it, because “life everywhere furnishes an accurate 
observer with the ridiculous.” Distinguishing epic writing 
into the tragic and the comic, and “ not scrupling to say” 
that it might be in prose as well os in verse. Fielding 
claimed for Joseph Andrms the title of a comic prose epic. 
The author’s criticism on his own work has never been sur- 
passed for justness ; it is a strilcing testimony that genius 
is not always unconscious of its own excellence. He was 
equally correct indescribmg the novel as being “written in 
the manner of Cervantes,” for in Joseph Andrms there is 
the same blending of the ludicrous, the admirable, and the 
pathetic as in the character of the knight of La Mancha. 
The humble squire, not the knight, was his horo, but he 
had at last succeeded in the dream of his youth, introduc- 
ing Don Quixote into England. 

It may be assumed that the most irritating thing to 
Richardson iu Fielding’s parody was the humorous malice 
of making Pamela endeavour to dissuade her brother from 
lowering their family by marrying poor Fanny, This wise 
advice was too nearly in keeping with the prudent character 
of Mrs B. (or, as Fielding fiilleii out the initial, Mrs Booby)j 
and that a person of low habits should preach a higher, or 
at least a more spiritual morality than himself, must have 
been gall and wormwood to the moralist, 

Joseph Aridnm was almpat as groat a success as Pamela, 
Fieldingj hod received J6300 fpr it from Andrew Millar, 
after vainly negotiating With anotbet publisher for ;025. 
GJi© sum was noteufeneut^Vftow |lia io;rest oji his oars. 
His next work, 

was a pamphlet in defence of of 

Harlhorough. Conslderi]^ t|al 

favolt!|^s with the duke, 4nd A: 

duchess, there k no reaaoi tosnnMi^&i 
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Fielding’s eulogy was venal, whatever consideration he may 
have received for the service. In May of the same year 
(1742) his lust composition for the stage, Mzss Lucy m 
Town, a sequel to an An Old Man Taught Wisdom, was 
produced at Drury Lane; but the enemy whom he had 
raised up, the lord chamberlam, prohibited the piece, when 
It had run successfully for several nights, because one of 
the characters was supposed to be a satire ou a person of 
quahty. Early in the following year he was induced to un- 
dertake to recast for Garrick his comedy of The Wedding- 
Pay, the third comedy he ever wrote, which had been re- 
jected years before by a manager, possibly Cibber. The 
serious illness of his vsdfe prevented him from recasting the 
play, produced as it stood, it was a failure. This was the 
end of Fielding’s connexion with the stage. In 1743 he 
published three volumes of Miscellanies, the first volume 
containing poems, essaye, and imaginary dialogues, the 
second being A Journey prom this World to the Neset, the 
third The History of Jonathan Wild the Great The con- 
versations between eminent men of the past, which the im- 
aginary traveller overheard in his journey to the shades, are 
full of the most delicate satiric humour, and bear testimony 
also to the vividness of Fielding’s scholarship. Jonathan 
Wild, in some respects the most powerful of Fielding’s 
works, is the only one in which the satire is dashed with 
bitterness. The bitterness is not predominant . his irrepres- 
sible humour has everywhere got the mastery, and risen to 
the surface ; but the blows aimed at the arts by which 
men attain fame and fortune are so fierce as to suggest that 
at no other period in his career had Fielding’s troubles so 
deep a hold of him. At no other tune was he so nearly 
overmastered by the savage feelmgs of the disappointed 
man, who sees his inferiors in ability outstripping him m 
the race by arts which he will not practise. At no other 
time, mdeed, had Fielding such cause for bitterness in the 
accumulation of every kind of worry and vexation as in 
the year 1743.^ The evils of poverty, which were always 
piesent with him, were aggravated by the dangerous illness 
of his wife, to whom he was passionately attached. He 
was BO distmcted by anxiety for her safety, and remorse at 
the thought of being to blame for her discomfort, that he 
could not proceed with the work on which ho depended for 
the support of his family. His own health was far from 
being good ; he suffered from attacks of gout, brought 
on by his sedentary habits and his excessea Meantime 
the enemies whom he had enraged by his satires were 
swarming round him with endless devices for life annoy- 
ance, No man ever wrote in more desperate and pitiable 
circumstances. Yet there is no perceptible diminution in 
tlie splendid force of his humour. He shook off his 
troubles like a giant, and gave no sign of the pain at his 
heart, save in the fiercer energy of his blows, It may well 
increase our admiration for the genius shown in Jonathan 
WUd to know that the author laboured in the face Of so 
deadly a conspiracy to rob his hand of its strength. 

In 1743 Mrs Fielding caught a fever, and died, Lady 
Mary W. Montague says, in her husband’s arms. For two 
years afterwards he published nothing but a preface to his 
sister’s novel, David Simple. Although Sarah Fielding 
was one of Richardson’s favourites, and heard lamentrli^ 
him about her brother’s “ continued lowness ” she | 
have comforted that low brother in his ^ 
lived in the same house with him. It t 
time that Fielding received from Lor^.' 
auoe which he gratefully' aokfSQ*v%^£^^ pWii ' of 
fmi Jmesi As tbial the 

Idiure that 
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despair and destitution by tbe tender Idcduess of two life- 
long friends. « , • 

In 1746 rielding made a second sticcosbiuI venture m 
periodical literatme. In November of that year, -when 
London was agitated by the news of the prepaxations of ihe 
Jacobites for marching across the border, he issued the 
first number of the Trm Patriot, in which he hrought all 
his powers of ridicule and his robust sense to the service 
of the established Q-ovemment. He continued the publica- 
tion of the True Patriot till the rebehiou was suppressed. 
More than a year afterwards, in I)ecBinber 1747, ha began 
another periodical, called Tlie Jacohite Jourrtalf the object 
of which he stated to be to eradicate those feelings and 
sentiments which had been already so effectually crushed on 
the field of CuUoden.” In both these ventures he was pro- 
bably assisted by hia staunch friend Lyttelton. One of 
the reasons he gave for starting them was the lamentable 
ignorance of the common run of journalists, and tbe greater 
accuracy of the mformatiou at his command, a taunt and 
boast for winch his rivals retaliated by copious personal 
abuse, and the accusation that he was in the pay of the 
Government. If Fielding waa in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, they made hut a poor return for hia support when it 
was no longer roq^uired. Soon after the discontinuance of 
the Jaoohiie Journal^ towards tho close of 1748, he obtained, 
again, it is said, through Lyttelton’s assistance, _ the jio^t 
of a paid Middlesex magistrate. In one of hia earliest 
comedies Fielding had thrown hearty ridicule on these 
functionaries, who had brought thoir oJBce into disrepute 
by their scandalous venality. It was notonons that they 
eked out Iheir small fees by selling justice to the highest 
bidder. When Fielding himself accepted such an office his 
enemies exulted loudly over the step as a degradation. 
About the some time be gave them another hanffie for 
Boutrility by marrying his deceased wife’s maid. This last 
act, aa Lady Mary Montague aaid, waa not so discreditable 
to Ms character as it may sound.” “ The maid had few 
personal ohairms, but was an exoelleufc creature, devotedly 
attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted for her 
loss. In the first agonies of his own grief, which approached 
to frenzy, he found no relief hut from w'oeping along with 
her, no solace, when a degree calmer, bub in talking to her 
of the angel they mutually rcgrottod. This inaclo her his 
habitual confidential associate ; and in process of time ho 
began to think he could not give his children a tcndoror 
mother, or secure for himself a more faithful housokeopcr 
and nurse. At least this was what he told hia friends, and 
it is certain that her conduct aa his wife confirmed and 
fully justified Ms good opinion."' 

Finding’s enemies did not scruple to say that in his dis* 
charge of his duties as a justice he was no better than hia 
own Justice Thrasher j but there was no foundation for the 
charge, "Hit' was only a personal retort in the coarse manner 
of the time. Wo have, on the contrary, in tho teal with 
which Fielding applied himself to his work, an instance of 
that earnest side of hk character which is perhaps kept too 
much in the background in Thackeray’s charming lecture 
on him as a humorist. One of his favourite themei was 
the jprepOBterousness of undertaking any work widiout the 
requisite knowledge, and he riiowed by his published charge 
to a grand jury, by pam^lets on various notoriooB oases, 
and by an elaborate Inquliy into the oaesas of crime and 
the most advisable remedies, that he waa himself a diligent 
student of the numerous volumes of the law which he ridi* 
auled Justice Thrasher for neglecting He was suffioi«ntly 
saaritive to the spiteful calummes ofhis Etemry antagonists 
to lexically deny, in his Touwwl of in to Zi^on, that 

be had omi guilty of the oorraption with wbidb. they 
charged hb% didaring that, on the contrary, by compos- 
ing instead i^b^jning the quarrels of porters and 
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beggars, and by refusing to take a shilling from a man who 
most undoubtedly would not have had another left, he had 
reduced an income of about .£500 a year, of the dirtiest 
money upon eaxth” — the income of the justice came from 
fees— “to little more than £300, a considerable portion of 
which remained with his clerk.” 

A few montlis after his appointment to the justiceship, ia 
February 1749, Fielding published his masterpiece T?ia 
Eislonj of Torn, Jones^ a Foundling. Here we have tho ripe 
fruits of his life. His varied experience supphed his 
imagination with abundant suggestions of incident. His 
long struggle with Ins pen for a livelihood bad given 
elasticity to bis style. His mind was full ; the hackwork, 
which would have exhausted poorer energies had mobilized 
his, and made him perfect master of his resources. Hard 
minds, Hke stoues, are not enriched by rolling ; ^ but 
Fielding’s mind was of the plastic 601 % and went on gaining 
by its incessant movement His heart, too, bad remained 
03 fresh as his brain. His own life had been far from 
scrupulously pure, hut he could still give tho world “ a 
mirade of loveliest womanhood ” in Sophia Wostom. _ Ilis 
name had been a byword and reproach in respectable circles 
from his early manhood upwards, but he could stiB write 
in deprecation of the cynical philosophy of Mandoville, 
and create a pattoim English gontlemnn in Squiro All- 
worthy. One would never ima^ne from rending Tom Jonn 
that its author was a mau of illustriouB family who had 
' treated his titled rektious with niry iiidapontlonco, and 
been loft by them to win u livelihood by tho exerciss of his 
own wits, unsupported by any of tho sinecures which thoir 
influence might have placed nt his disposal. There W'os no 
moralist of the time whoso scorn was so heartily aud 
steadily directed against vio^ against profligacy, avarice, 
hypoerisy, meaimesB in every ^npe and size j he made war 
without ceasing on all ungenerous emotions. ^ In. breaking 
with convention, he remained faithful to society. .It is a 
curious circumstance that this true soldier in tho war of 
humanity, like his great exemplar Cervantes, should ho 
more often road for the sake of indelicate passages which 
he wrote in pursuance of fidelity to nature, than for tho 
generous sentiment and wiso philasophy vinth which his 
"work as a whole ia ponetratod. But oven this poathumoua 
iiijufllico ho could hove foreHCon without ill-uaturo. 

Judging from llichnrtlBun’H Iiiment over hia rival’s 
continued lowness, and tho anecdote told by Homco 
'Walpole of his being found banqueting with a blind man 
and three Irishmen ” when somo persons of quality wanted 
his services as a police magistrate, one might imo^no that 
Fielding spent his leisure ofif the bench in gratifying his 
preference for lowoompany. That he er^joyedthe frank 
ness and originriity of unconventional asKOclates ia likely 
enough ; but he has riiown that he had more profitable 
employment for his leisure. In the flnt two yean after 
he took office, he completed his last novel, A mclia, It hot 
always been supposed that, in tho roktions between the 
somawhat frail but good-natured Captain Booth and his 
perfect wife Amelia, Fiedding drew in some particulars at 
least from his own domestic H fa Br J ohnson, who refused 
to read Jomph Andrwt, and inferred from Tom JW* that 
Fielding was **a bloeklMod ’*and *'a barren rascal,” owned 
thirt he was BO taken by Jmd^ at to rsed it thrtm(^ at a 
sitth^ and nuntriom at as evldsnee of its pomdariiy 
thi^ k was ^ oafy inatanoe ha knew of the whole ^ 
a first edirion beh^p sold in one day. Hr Xtawmoe 
hta pointed emt that tbia kat <dreuisaianee wit due 
to the ingmuify of tJb publidlHr; the eiJe waa 
Buffioisndy to be a mbute to Hur ptfptMty of its 
predeeesaoM eame pea, A mot§ somAtiel 

bributeietheiollmr waai^ hMcmiiigprieepiH lor his 
kboms j he reoiMi S9Q§ §» Jmm, ma MIQOO for 
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Amelia. Fielding’s editor and biograplier, Arthur Murphy, 
professed to see m Amelia signs of a genius falling into 
decay ; but, as in the case of Dichens, the decay does not 
lie m matters that affect the intellect. Amdm is inferior 
to Tom Jones only in so far as its humour is less exuberant ; 
it is even richer m happily turned humorous saymgs. But 
the colour of the incidents is more predominantly serious , 
the laughing philosopher has not changed his mood, but 
he takes leas strong delight m creating materials for 
laughter. 

As soon as Amelia was off his hands, Fielding bent 
himself with unflaggmg energy to a new enterprise. In 
January 1762 he issued the first number of a new peri- 
odical, the Govent Garden Journal^ “by Sir Alexander 
Drawcansir, Knight, cemor of Q-reat Britain.”' In the first 
number he proved that his appetite for literary warfare was 
undimiuished, giving fair warning to “scribblers” in 
general that they must expect no mercy j and soon after, 
he began an exchange of personalities with Dr John Hill 
which Disraeli has thought worthy of a place among his 
quarrels of authors. Among other writers who accepted 
Fielding’s challenge was Smollett, whose ground of quarrel 
was probably political, but to Mm Fielding made no reply. 
He was never an indiscriminate satirist, either in words or 
in literature ; he reserved his lash for what he believed to 
be bad, and not even provocation could make^him attack a 
man whose writings he respected. 

The QovcTvt Garden Journal was discontinued towards 
the end of 1762, partly^ it maybe supposed, in consequence 
of FieMing’s health msMng hun unable to bear the strain. 
He had long been a sufferer from gout ; he had undermined 
his naturally robust constitution by hard work and reck- 
less hving ; and m 1753 his frame began to exhibit 
symptoms of dropsy. The narrative of the last painful 
year of his life is given in his Journal of a Voyage to 
Lishon. At a moment when the disease might have been 
curable, or at least might have been delayed in its ravages, 
he was kept in town to carry out a scheme for putting 
down organized gangs of robbers who were setting the law 
at defiance. He tned the effect of the waters at Bath ; 
ho experimented on himself with Bi^op Berkeley’s specific 
of tar-water ; he submitted frequently to the operation of 
tapping; but the summer of 1764 found him with "the 
dropsy gaining rather than being ground, the distance 
growing still shorter between the tappings.” In June he 
set sail for Lisbon to give himself the chance of a milder 
winter ; but the precaution was unavailing. He died at 
Lisbon on the 8th of October 1764. To the last, as his 
Journal shows, he pr^erved his cheerfuluess and his 
mental activity. Besides his Journal, he left behind him 
a fragment of an answer to Lord Bolingbroke’s religious 
and philosophical essays, for which, according to Murphy, 
he had prepared himself by ooBeoting " long extracts and 
arguments from the fathers, and the most eminent writers 
of controversy.” “It is a pity,” Lady Mary Montague 
wrote when she heard of his deatiby " he was not immortal ” j 
he was " so formed for happinew.” 

An essay on Fielding’s life and wrifings is prefixed to AridwiB 
Murphy’s oolleoted edition of hla works : aad short biographies have 
been written by Sir “Walter Scott aad William Boscoe. The tnest 
complete hiogrtmhy is Mr F. Lawre<ttoe*a, a consdfentfous and 
thorough piece Of w^>rk, (W. M.) 

FIERI rAdM M Im, fe a writ of exeeutloa 

after judgment ^ or danntges. It 

is addressed io fiili ^nufiiitids Mm to make 

good the ana^it 
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iug his father’s occupation, that of a shepherd, he enlisted 
at the age of eighteen in the Corsican Legion at Naples, 
and passed with it into the se»Tice of Murat, kmg of 
Naples. In 1814 he returned to Corsica, and in the 
following year took part in the fatal expedition of Murat 
for the recovery of his crown.^ Sentence of death was 
passed on Mm and Ms companions, but it was not executed ; 
and FiescM once more returned to his native land. In 
1816 he was convicted of theft and forgery, and was 
condemned to imprisonment for ten years. After his 
release he led for several years a restless miserable life, 
working only by fits, and eking out his resources by fraud 
and swindling. He went to Paris after the Revolution of 
July (1830), and by means of forged papers passed himself 
off as a victim of the Restoration, and obtamed a pension 
and official employment. He affected a zealous devotion 
to the Government, entered the police, and displayed much 
energy in the suppression of disturbances. But meanwhile 
his house was the scene of violent proceedings, and the 
neighbourhood was kept in alarm by frequent noises, cries, 
and pistol-shots m and around it. Facts were brought to 
light wMch cost him his friends and his employment. 
Exasperated by dismissal and the “ingratitude of the 
Government,” he vowed a terrible vengeanca He took 
lodgings on the Boulevard du Temple, and there, with 
several infamous confederates, contrived his “infernal 
machine,” constructed with twenty gun barrels, to be fired 
simultaneously. In July 1836 the fifth anmversary of the 
Revolution was to be celebrated. Vague rumours getting 
afloat of some impending catastrophe, of some horrible 
attempt on the life of the king, prudential measures were 
taken. On the 28th, as Louis Philippe was holding a 
grand review, and was passing along the boulevard accom- 
panied by his three sons and a numerous staff, a sudden 
explosion was heard, followed by others, and the pavement 
was strewed with dead and wounded men. A ball grazed 
the king’s forehead, and his horse, with those of the duke 
of Nemours and the prince de Joinville, was shot ; but the 
king and the princes escaped as if by miracle. Fieschi 
himself was severely wounded by the discharge of Ms 
macMne, and vainly attempted to escape. The attentions 
of the most skilful pkysicianB were lavi^ed upon him, and 
his life waa saved iot the stroke of justice. On Ma trial 
he named his aocompHees, displayed ^much bravado^ and 
expected or pretended to expect uhai^te pardon. He 
condemned to death, and was guillotined, Februairy 19, 
1836, making on the scaffold a premeditated theatrical 
display at the feet of hia confessor. Of his accomplices 
two were executed, one was sentenced to twenty years 
imprisonment, and one ,was acquitted, A full account of 
the trial, Troc$s de Fieschi, appeared at Paris the same 
year. 

FIEBCO [db’ Fieschi], Giovanni Luigi (about 1623- 
1647), count of Lavagna, Genome conspirator, was de- 
scen^d from a great histcdoal family wMch counted 
aaaoag its members Po]^ Innocent lY. and Adrian, V. 
He was born about 1623, and by the death of his fatlrntbe 
became a* ttie age of twenty-three the heed of hia race and 
the possessor of oonsiderabile estates. He had allied Miipr 
self by marriage with the ^nedent family of CSbo,H^hi|fii 0 
Ileanora, then about twenty years of age, 
of spirit, great betutty, and rematkahls ^ 

To ths advantages ©f youth iand wealth 
of a Mm figure, a han^eme 
mann^m« He was ol 

iiaherited frmh M» ancteibirfii # * 
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bined tbs political enmity between tlie imperial and 
Erencb. ^aristocratic and popular) parties, — the Dorias be- 
longing to the former and being warmly supported by tlie 
nobles, wlile the I’lescbi were of the latter and leaned 
upon the popular clasa Bent on the overthrow of the 
doge and his family, Giovanni Lmgi made an attempt to 
secure the support of Francis I. m his enterprise, but m 
this he did not at first succeed. The negotiations were 
^terwards renewed through 'William, du Bellay, then 
French ambassador in Italy, and an understanding was come 
to that the object of the proposed revolution should be to 
subject the republic to the king of France The sanction 
of the pope, Paul 111 was obtained, and the alliance of 
the duke of Paxma and Placentia seem eel. Associated 
with Giovanni Luigi in the conspiracy were his brothers 
Geronimo and Ottobuoni, and his trusted friends Vincenzo 
Calcagno, De "Varese, and Raflfaello Sacco, Troops were 
levied in the duchy of Parma., and report of these sim- 
picious preparations was sent to Andrea Dona to put him 
on hi8 guard. But his regard for the young count forbade 
him to entertain suspicion, and no precautions were taken. 
When all was ready, Fiesco invited the Donas to a banquet 
at Ids palace ou tlie first day of January 1547, purposing 
to assassinate them on their arnVal, But the doge declined 
the invitatioQ, lus nephew Giauafctino had to leave Genoa 
for soma weeks, and the scheme thus foundered. The 
next night, however, taking advantage of the unsettled 
state of the city at the period of re-election of the doge, 
Fiesco led out his band {having first by display of affec- 
tionate attention to Doria thrown him off his ^lard), seized 
the arsenal, and attacked the galleys. While passing along 
a plank from the quay to one of the galleys the leader fell 
into&e sea and was drowned, the darkness and ths con- 
fusion preventing his cries for help being heard. The other 
conspirators proceeded with their task, and Gianettino was 
slain, The doge succeeded in making his escape, and after 
the dispersion of the troops and the flight of the leaders, 
lie returned to Genoa, and was welcomed with extraordinary 
honours. Eleanora, wife of Fiesco, escaped to Mussa, 
married again, survived her second husband many years, 
and died at Florence in 1594. Tlie atoi 7 of this conspiracy 
has frequently been told both by historians and by poets. 
Amongst the proso narrativoa fiiat of Mnscardi (Antwerp, 
1629) is commoiidod for accuracy of detail, but is wanting 
in impartiality. Amongst the poems the moat noteworthy 
is the tragedy of SchiUor. 

FIESOLE, Q small episcopal city of Italy, occupying the 
site of the ancient Fmsulse, on the crown of a hill that rises 
above the Amo, about three miles to the west of Florence. 
In size it is little more than a village, hut its historical in- 
terest is of considerable scope. The principal buihling is the 
cathedral, which was commenced by Bishop Giacomo Bavaro 
in 1028, and dedicated to San Pietro Roraolo, a martyr 
under Nero. It is a small basilica, consisting of a nave | 
with narrow aisles, a transept, a raised choir, end a ciypt 
noticeable for the uncommon character of its capitak 
Amoi^ Its adornments are an altarpieoe and a bust 
of Bishop Salutati by Mino di Fiesole. The church 
of St Maria Primerana, with a terra.-ootta tabernacle by 
L. doUa Bobbia, San AUesaudro, with its twelve cipollino 
columns, the Franciscan convent, the episcopal palace, and 
the town-hall or palaszo del prefcorio, dating from the 13th 
century, are all worthy of notice. The convent probably 
occupies the site of the old ara or citadel ; behind tiie 
cathedral there are extensive retnoina of a large Boman 
theatre, discovered in 1809 and laid bare In 1672^ | and 
a few dilapidated portions of the ancient Etruscan fortifica- 
tion ^ stand on the northern brow of the hill Batween 
the little city and Florence the church of San Bomemoo di 
Fiesole nmrlcfl the site of the monastery famous as the 
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residence of Fra Angelico {see next article) ; not far from 
the church is the villa where "Walter Savage Landor dwelt 
many years amid the scenes of Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
aud further up the hill is the yet more celebrated Villa 
Mozzi, the favourite haunt of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
The present mhabitants of Fiesole are largely employed in 
straw plaiting They number, according to the census of 
1871, 3467 in the city, and 13,180 in the commune. 

FtBSulte has a great mythical history, according to which it la 
the oldest ciiw m the world. Its i-eal origin is unknown, but 
it was evidenuy an Etruscan site long before the Roman conquest. 
It became of some note in the Gallic and Piuiic wars, and was after- 
wards sdeoted by Sulla for the settlement of a body of Lia veterans 
Twenty yeais later these colonists rendered themselves formidable 
by the siijiiiort whioh they gave to Catiline, and the town was 
chosen as lus headquarters m tlio struggle against Metollus and 
Antony. The story of Catiline and his exploits has been developed 
into an elaborate legend by Malespini and other Piesolan histonans. 
Catellmo, as he is called, wages war- against Fiornio, king of Rome; 
the kmg is slain, but the Fcisulan party is ultimately dofetiteil by 
Julius CtesoT, and a new city, Fiorenza Magna (Floi ente), is founded 
by the conqueror, and named in honour of Fioriiio. At a Inter 
date Feesuhe, contmues the story, was rebuilt by Attila, and Florence 
destroyed. From Procopius we know tluit the little city, wliilo occu- 
pied by "Witiges and his Gotha, did stand a long siege by the forces 
of Belisoriua. According to the common aceount it w as “ doslvoyod” 
by the Floientines in tlio lltli or 12tli century; but the stiitenieut 
IS open to quostion, and tlio doatniution. at aiij'" nito cannot liavo 
1)6011 vury com plots. Aiiiong tko more t'xniuciit iiutiVTS of l*ic8olo 
are Franocsco PeiTueci, the great captain, and Fittnocsco I'crnicoi, 
the lU-at sculptor m poqihyry. 

fiesole (1387-1465). II BcaLo Fm Giovanni Angel- 
ico da I’icsolois tlio name given to a far-famed paiutor-fiiar 
of the Floroiitiuo state in tlie Ifith coutmy, the protagonist;, 
beyond all other mon, of iiietistio paiutiiig. Ho is often, 
but not accurately, torraed simply “Fiesole,” which is 
merely the name of the town, noticed above, whero lie 
first took the vows ] more often, Fra Angelico. If wo turn 
Ilia compound desi^ation into English, it runs thus — “the 
Beatified Friar John the Angelic of Fiesole.” In his life- 
time he was known no doubt simply as Fra Giovanni, or 
Friar John j “ the Angelic ” is a laudatory term which gut 
ttHsignod to him at an early date, — wo find it in u«o williin 
thirty years after his death j and, at Bonio period which is 
not defined in cur autht)ribic.8, he was bontifiorl hy duo 
occlosiasbical jirocoHs. Ilia surnaino w^h Guido ; his original 
Christittu name-— Giovanni being only Iiih name in roligion — 
is not known. Ho was born at Vicehio, in tho Tusetm 
proviiico of Mugollu, of uiikmiwn but acoinitigly W'sH-to do 
parentage, in 1387 (not 1390, as Rometimea stated); In 
1407 he became a novice in tho convent of S. Domoiiico 
at Fiesole, aud in 1408 he took the vows and entered tho 
Dominican order, Whether ho had previously benn a 
painter byprofesaion is not'eortain, bub may bo pronounced 
probable, The painter named Lorenzo Moiittco may have 
contiibutsd to his art-tnuning, and the infiuenco of the 
Sienese school is diBcemible in his work. According to 
Vasari, the first paintinra of this artist were in the Cerbosa 
of Florence; none suw exist there now. His earliest 
extant performances, in considerable number, marked to 
some extent by the influence of Mssolino, ate at Cortona, 
whither he was sent during his noviciate, and hei« 
apparently he siient all tho opening years of bis monastic 
life, His first works executed in fresco were probobly 
those, now destroyed, which be painted in the oouvent of 
S. Domenioo in this city ; as a fresco-painter, be may have 
worked under, or as a follower of, Qherardo Stamina, From 
UI8 to 1486 he was back at Fiesole; in 1436 he was 
transfmed to the DoJnixuoan convent of S. Haroo b 
Horenoe, and in 1438 undertook to paint thealtar^deoe for 
the (fiioir, followed by many other works ; he may have 
studied about this time the lesowned fraseoei in the Bran* 
oaod in the ilorentiae ehp^ of ihe Ourminei and 
also the paitit!a|^ Ofi 4 |gaa. In er idboat 1445 he was 
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invited by tne pope to Rome. The pope who reigned from 
1431 to 1447 wasEugenius IV., and he it was who in 1446 
appointed another Dominican friar, a colleague of Angelico, 
to be archbishop of Florence. If the story (first told by 
Vasari) is true — that this appointment was made at the 
suggestion of Angelico only after the archbishopric had 
been offered to himself, and by him dechned on the ground 
of his inaptitude for so elevated and responsible a station — 
Eugenius, and not (as stated by Vasari) his successor 
Nicholas V , must have been the pope who sent the invita- 
tion and made the offer to Fra Giovanni, for Nicholas only 
succeeded in 1447. The whole statement lacks authenti- 
cation, though in itself credible enough. Certain it is that 
Angelico was staying in Rome in the first half of 1447, 
and he painted in the Vatican the Cappella del Sacramento, 
which was afterwards demolished by Paul III In June 
1447 he proceeded to Orvieto, to paint in the Cappella 
Nuova of the cathedral, with the co operation of his pupil 
Benozzo GozzoIl He afterwards returned to Rome to paint 
the chapel of Nicholas V. In this capital he died in 1465, 
and he lies buried in the church of the Minerva. 

According to all the accounts which have reached us, few 
men to whom the distinction of beatification has been con- 
ferred could have deserved it more nobly than Fra 
Giovanni. He led a holy and self-denying hfe, shunnmg 
all advancement, and was a brother to the poor j no man 
ever saw him angered. He painted with unceasing 
diligence, treating none but sacred subjects : he never 
retouched or altered his work, probably with a rehgious 
feeling that, such as divine providence allowed the thing to 
come, such it should remain. He was wont to say that he 
who illustrates the acts of Christ should be with Christ 
It IS averred that he never handled a brush without fervent 
prayer, and he wept when he painted a Crucifixion. The 
Last Judgment and the Annunciation were two of the sub- 
jects he moat frequently treated. 

Bearing iu mind the details already given as to the dates 
of Fra Giovanni’s sojournings in various localities, the 
reader will be able to trace approximately the sequence of 
the works which wo now proceed to name as among his 
most important productions. In Florence, in the con- 
vent of S. Marco (now converted into a national museum), 
a series of frescoes, beginning towards 1443. In the first 
cloister is the Crucifixion, with St Dominick kneeling; and 
the same ti-eatment recurs on a wall near the dormitory ; 
in the chapterhouse is a third Crucifixion, with the Virgin 
swooning, a composition of twenty life-sized figures — the 
red background, which has a strange and harsh effect, is 
the misdoing of some restorer; an Annunciation, the 
figures of about three-fourths of life-size, in a dormitory; in 
the adjoining passage, the Virgin Enthroned, with four 
saints ; on the wall of a cell, the Coronation of the Virgin, 
with Saints Paul, Thomas Aquinas, Benedict, Dominick, 
Francis, and Peter Martyr; two Dominicans welcoming 
Jesus, habited as a pilgrim; an Adoration of the Magi; 
the Marys at the Sepulchre. All these works are later 
than the altarpieoe which Angelico painted (as before 
mentioned) for the choir connected with this convent, and 
which is now in the academy of Florence ; it represents 
the Virgin wi|h Saints Gosmaa and Damian (the patrons of 
the Peter,. Francis, Mark, John 
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picture has, since 1860, been in the London National 
Gallery, and worthily represents there the hand of tlie 
saintly painter. The subject is a Glory, Christ with tlie 
banner of the Resurrection, and a multitude of saints, 
including, at the extremities, the saints or beati of the 
Dominican order; here are no fewer than 266 figures, or 
portions of figures, many of them having names in- 
scribed. This predella was highly lauded hy Vasari ; still 
more highly another picture which used to form an altar- 
piece in Fiesole, and which now obtains world wide celebrity 
in the Louvre — the Coronation of the Virgin, with eight 
predella subjects of the miracles of St Dominick. For 
the church of S. Trinita, Florence, Angehco executed a 
Deposition from the Cross, and for the church of the Angeli 
a Last J udgmeut, both now in the I'lorentiue academy ; 
for S Maria Novella, a Coronation of the Virgin, with a 
predella in three sections, now in the Uffizi, — this again is 
one of his masterpieces. In Orvieto cathedral he painted 
three tnangular divisions of the ceiling, portraying respect- 
ively Christ lu a glory of angels, sixteen saints and 
prophets, and the virgin and apostles : all these are now 
much repainted and damaged. In Rome, in the chapel of 
Nicholas V., the acts of Saints Stephen and Lawrence ; also 
various figures of saints, and on the ceiling the four evan- 
gelists. These works of the painter’s advanced age, which 
have suffered somewhat from restorations, show vigour 
superior to that of his youth, along with a more adequate 
treatment of the architectural perspectives. Naturally, 
there are a number of works currently attriliuted to 
Angelico, but not really his ; for instance, a St Thomas 
with the Madonna’s girdle, in the Lateran museum, and a 
Virgin enthroned in the church of S. Girolamo, Ihesole. 
It has often been said that he commenced and frequently 
practised as an illuminator; this is dubious, and a pre- 
sumption arises that illuminations executed by Giovanni’s 
brother Benedetto, also a Dominican, who died in 1448, 
have been ascribed to the more famous artist. Benedetto 
may perhaps have assisted Giovanni in the frescoes at S. 
Marco, but nothing of the kind is distinctly traceable. A 
folio series of engravings from these paintings was published 
in Florence in 1862. Along with Gozzoli already men- 
tioned, Zanobi Strozzi and Gentile da Fabriano are named 
as pupils of the Beato. 

We have spoken of Angelico’s art as ** pietistio” ; this 
is in fact its predominant character. His visages have 
an air of rapt suavity, devotional fervency, and beaming 
esoteric consoiousuess, which is intensely attractive to 
some minds, and realizes beyond rivalry a particular ideal 
—-that of ecclesiastical saintliness, and detachment from 
secular fret and turmoil. It should not he denied that ho 
did not always escape the pltfaUs of such a method of 
treatment, the faces becoming sleek and prim, with a 
smirk of sexless religiosity which hardly eludes the artificial 
or even the hypocritical; on other minds, therefore, and 
these some of most masculine and resolute, he produces 
little genuine impression. After allowing for this, Angehco 
should nevertheless be accepted beyond cavil as an ousted 
t^ioal painter according to his own range of CQncepticm%‘ 
consonant with his monastic calling, unsullied 
life, and exceeding devoutness. Exquisite ash^ 
special mode of execution, he undoubtedly^ 
not only of his great naturidist cont< 
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was restrictsd, Ths Tirilliancy and fair liglit seals of Ixis 
taats ifl constaully reTmarka-Hs, combined "witb a free uaa of 
giMing j tiiis conduces materially to that celestial chaimcter 
wliicli so pre-eminently distingmalieB his pictured yiaiona 
of the dmae persons, the hierarchy oE heaven, and the 
glory of the redeemed, r.) 

FIFE. See Flutb. 

FIFE, a maritime county of Scotland, is situated between 
66° 1' and 56“ 27' N. lat, and 2° 36' and 3* 40' W- long., 
nnd is bounded on the N". by the Firth of Tay, on the E. 
by the German Ocean, on the S. by the Firth of Forth, and 
on the W. by parts of Kinross, Perth, and Clackmannan. 
Its greatest length from east to west is about 42 miles, 
and it 3 graat®fc breadth from north to south about 18 
miles; its average length is ahoufc 36 miles, and its average 
hieadth 14 miles. The area comprises 613 square miles, or 
328,427 impenai acres. 

The physical aspect of Fife is redeemed from tameness by 
the pictat8sq.n6a6BB and variety of its maritime scenery. 
With the exception of the " Howe of Fife,'' and a portion 
bordering on the oust coastline, ita surface is pleasantly tm- 
dulating. 1 ndga of high gfound, commencing with the 
Lomond HiUe, runs in the middle of the county from west 
to east, advanciug to near 8t Andrews in its northern part, 
and terminating with KeUie Law in the south. Between 
the Lomonds and a spur of the Ochils lies the somewhat ex- 
tensive plain called the ‘‘Howe of Fife”; and to the south 
of the Lomonds there is another stretch of low ground run- 
ning westwards bo the south of Kluross, presenting, however, 
greater variety of surface than the plain on the north aide 
of the Lomonds, and interrupted by Sohne Hill, Knock Hill, 
the Hill of Beath, OoUolo Hills, and other smallor 
eminences. Further east the land slopes on all sides from 
the central range towards the sea, but generally with con.- 
sideiable alternations of hill and dale, the largo number 
cf wooded knolls presenting in many places a rather 
picturesque appearance. The most western part of the 
northern shore is level and marshy, but as the Firth of Tay 
widens the coast becomes bold and rocky until the village 
of Tayport ia reached. Between Tayporb and St Andrews 
there is an almost unbroken and pretty wido esqmnsB of 
downs, after which die coast line is abruptly elevated, 
presenting a jagged and precipitous wall of rocks whoso 
ridges here and Aere run out into the sea. Between Fifc- 
ness and Burntisland low and sandy stretches, bending; 
often BO aa to form small bays, m separated from each 
other by a shore more or less rocky, and occasionally rising i 
into steep and lofty diffs. Tho southern coast to the west 
of Burntisland is wooded in maoy cases to the water’s edge, 
and gradually the charactamtica of river scenery beoome 
more marked. The highest summits in the county are 
West Lomond Hill (1713 feet), East Lomond HiU (1471), , 
Knock Hill (1189), Saline Hill (1178), and Largo Law 
(966). ^ I 

The only streams that aspire to the name of rivers are 
the Edeu, which, formed of Puente rising in the Lomonds 
and in the country to the north and west of blmfe range, j 
flows north-east by S troth miglo, Kingskettle, and Cupar, 
and after a course of about 20 miles fwls into St Andrews I 
Bay; and tho Leven, which, issuing from Loch Leven in 
Kiuross-sliire, £owa eastward through a pleasant strath by 
Xeslio, Balgonie, Balfour, and Common Bridge, and about i 
14 miles from its source empties itself into the Firth of I 
Forth at tho town of Loven. The presence of mtU-darns 
and manafactonoshave rendered both the Eden and Leven 

ahnessh worthless for salmon dshing, but in these livens, 
as wsil as in tl^ other larger atraanis not poUufead by thfi 
water of eesl-mta, the trout-Bsh ing is exocllent. The brgaat 
lociw arel4s4^ Loch (about 70 acros), I^wh FiWy (about 
dOJjLochgdfliyftdionfc 60), and fCiJconqubar Loch (about 40). 


Several, such as those of Rossie and Loohore, have been 
drained, and valuable crops are now raised on their beds. 

Geology and Minerals . — The rocks of the southern half 
of Fife — with the exception of a small portion lying to the 
east of a line drawn betweeu St Andrews on the north and 
Aaatruther on the south, and another narrow portion lying 
between Limekilns and Kmghorn — ^belong chiefly to the 
coal formation of geologists. This formation is, however, 
interrupted by the trap rocks which extend through tho 
central part of the county from Saline to neaj? St Andrews, 
and by other masses of trap of igneous origin which pene- 
trate especially into the eastern portion of the coal-field, 
causing innumerable faults and dykes, and elevating the 
strata by a succession of steps towards tho north. The 
valley of the Eden and a part of the county betweon St 
Andrews and Austruther is occupied chiefly by the upper 
strata of the Old Bed Sandstone ; and in the north-eastern 
part of the county there is a continuation of tlie porphyry 
formation of tho Ochils. Tho Lomonds and the other 
larger hills are composed of trap, and are capped with green- 
Btona and amygdaloid. 

Fife is the third largest coal-producing county iu Scotland, 
being excelled in this respect by Lauark and Ayr. Tho 
earliest record regarding the working of coal in Scotland is 
a charter granted at the end of tho 12th century by tho 
proprietor of Carriden to the monks of Ilolyrood of onc- 
tenth of his coal-works at Carriden. Tho coal basin w 
connected under the Forth with that of Mid-Lotluan. ^ lb 
may he roughly divided into tho coal-fields of Dmifennlino 
and Womyss or Dysarfc. In tho Dunfermline district, which 
includes Holbeath, Lochgelly, and lielty, tho principal 
house-coals are obtained. At Weinyss and Methil go.'i-coal 
of the best quality is largely produced j and out of some 
seams ink-stands, picture-frames, and various other articles 
of ornament are manufactured. Coal is also wrought at 
various places in the north-eastern district of the btmiu us 
at Cores, lladernie, Falfiold, anti Largoward.^ Bodn t»£ 
u'oustouo, limoBtone, sandstono, and shalo lio iu many placc.n 
contiguous to tho coal-beds. Blackbaud iroustono in wtuiti'tl 
at Lochgelly and at Oakley, and ha.H also been wurkotl at 
Denhoad near St Andrews. At tho two former placcrt 
thoro ere largo smelting furnacoa, and vcshcIr uro built at 
Invorkoibhiiig and Kinghoru Of homo-ninde iron, f)il 
shale from tho samo moasuro as at Broxburn and \Veht 
Caltlor is worked near BuriitiHland, and at Airdrie near 
Cmlh Limestoiio is found in nearly all directium in tho 
coal basin; and in tho north-eastom |)art, instead of lying 
around the outcrop of tho coal strata, it occurs at intervolri 
in the nudst of the coal measures. The maritime Umestone 
reaches conaiderablo thickness at Kirkcaldy, and resuinos 
the character of mountain limestone at Charleston. The 
principal limestone quarries are those at Charleston, 
those near BamUilond, and others in the perish of 
Cults near Caper. TV^tono of a supericHr quality is 
quarried at Strathmiglo, Bumtlslabd, end Dunfetmlinc. 
Whinstons cf mre^ h^nsfn and durabdUy is obtained in 
nearly every dlBhflot, and is much used for building pur- 
poses.^ Iisw has been worked in the Lmnond HUU, and 
oopper and elno ate also said to have been met with in 
vanoos places. Marl it found, but it not much need for 
agricultural porpotes. The number of pereons employed 
in connexion the Torioui sdnenli is npwi^ of 
6000. Fossilifenms fish has been found in abund- 
ance snd vi^ty at Dura X>en nearChqptrj and ^racltopoda 
and mlimtfi J^ftfoMotfraea are met with ttnrooi^atEt the 
TOoriMsae limestoim.* The moel oonuasmi vegetable ha- 
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pressions met with in the coal strata are Lepvdodenr 
drm and Stigmana. A complete list of the crystals 
and other precious stones will be foimd in a paper by 
Professor Heddle in Balhngall’s Sltorea of jPi/c,, but men- 
tion may be here made of the pyropes found in the trap 
tufa at Elie, which are sold to jewellers under the name of 
Elie rubies, and are regarded as the most valuable Scottish 
^em. In the Shores of Fife wiD. also be found a paper on 
the flora of the county. 

Climate . — On account of the hills diminishing gradu- 
ally in height towards the east, the greater part of the 
county IB fully exposed to the blasts of east wind from 
the German Ocean, which in spring often check consider- 
ably the progress of vegetation, although their damaging 
effect is somewhat lessened by numerous belts of wood. 
The rainfall is below the average, and the climate is 
on the whole mild, the heat in summer and the cold 
in winter being modified by proximity to the sea. On 
the higher ridges, however, the air is often sharp and 
rigorous j and at an elevation of from 600 tO' 600 feet the 
harvests are on an aversga from three to four weeks later 
than in the valleys and on the low ground near the coast. 
Snow seldom lies long near the sea, but the hiUs and 
higher grounds are sometimes coated for a considerable 
period. Notwithstanding the extensive drainage of the 
lakes and marshes, the \^leys are occasionally visited by 
floating mists and hoar frosts even in summer, and grain 
and potatoes often suffer considerable damage in July from 
this cause. 

According to the agncultural atatistics for 1877 
-the tottil area of arable land was 244,866 impeiiol acres, of which 
88,012 ware under com crops, 47,742 under green, crops, 68,076 
under rotation grasses, 49,698 permanent pasture, and 1437 fallow. 
Tha acreage under woods was 22,003. Fife 
producing county, and the system of cultivation is chiehy 
that encL The acreage under wheat — which was 12,384 m 1877 — 
has, as in other dismcta of Scotland, decreased oonsidorahly within 
tlie last twenty years, the difference being, in B^e, added prin- 
.uipally to tide ooi’eago under bai'ley. Along the coast the yield of 
wheat ranges from 32 to 60 bushels per imperial acre, and inland it 
ranges from 28 to 40. The red variety la now less grown than 
fomerly. Barley, being a less exponsivo crop than wheat, as well 
as leas tryuig to the soil, and finOrng a ready sale, is mcreasingly 
cultivated. The acreage under it was 32,266, The vanety most 
largely grown in chevalisr. The setuim on the mher' soils is from 
40 to 64 bushels acre, snd Maud from 82 to 42 j Oats—ihe 
acreago of which was 89,318 — axe a good erm aU' oven tbe county, 
and yield on the ncher soilsTjErmn 46' to 72b«iEdtels' pei'acr^ amd 
inland from 38 to 64, Beans grow exceedingly welt cmi the heavy 
land, but are not oxteuslvaly cultivated, the total acreage being 
only 2147. The acreage under turnips was 29,093. About one 
half of the turmp braate is sown with swedes, aud a considorable 
quantity of turnip seed is also grown m tlie county. The yield in 
ydlows is often as high as 36 tons per acre, and of swedes 30 tons, 
but the aveirage yield is about 26 tons for ycUows and 18 for swedes 
The acreage unew potatoes was 17,488. The avei'ogo yield is from 
5 to 8 tons^ and on the finer soils the quality cannot be surpassed. 
No other green crops are cultivated! tsa any extent. As a six-crop 
rotathsn,-^ oats, potetoeaiw beans, whetd^ tiirmps, beodey, and bay 
or pasture— is the most eemmon. one, -tiie acreage under rotation 
gpsses is more than usually unall, but within Ihte years a sevens 
shift has been obtaining favouti aiid slnosE 187(> the acreage unde* 
grasssa has oemssquen# bsenniaoBeaaingi, hn sonaa distafietsB, Si, 6^ 
and4shifti»areseveiidlyi»use,. Tbn acreage inip«msi»ntpB^^ 
is< oonsidsTftbly beliow thn avevegei. It oMen^oonifiaied' the 
higher grounds,. eapeutaQy those in the easteim, outriat, and & let 
by annual r(mp,> ibs, bags' aumben of ‘oaittibsare^M' on meat fli^ 
t&ero is gmemIy'a(^;dEtint^ sd frnmmnaare.$ the entbamve 
eesrst line 4lan‘ tsowaDS} and Hneestone 
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of cattle wintered annually. These are mostly imported from Ire- 
land, and the county on that account la scarcely ever free from 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia. Except a few short- 
horns and a yet BonaUer number of polled Angus, the cows arc 
mostly crosses of a somewhat obscure ongm, but across between 
Galloway cows and short-horned bulls has lately been largely intro- 
duced. Theniunber of horses was 10,166, or an average of more 
than 4 1 to every 100 acres, as compared with 4 0 for Scotland. 

Of these 7821 were used solely for agmultural 
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73,666, or an average of about 30 0 to every 100 acres, as compared 
with 149 3 for Scotland. Of these 26,376 were under on© year old. 
As, however, the Board of Trade returns ore made up at the eud of 
June they give only the mimmum number of sheep in the county, 
the majority bamg bought in at tbe eud of autumn for wmter 
ing. More attention is now paid to the breeding of pigs than 
iproved by the m- 
pigs was 6593, or 
id with S 3 for 
__ ,j not generally 
B kept on a farm is 


feedingr Iforo attention is now^ 

formerly, and the old breed has been ^ ^ 

trodiiotion of Berkshuro boars. The number 
an average of about 2 7 to every 100 acres as compai’ec 
Scotiand. The breeding and rearing of poultiy does not generally 
receive much attention, but the number of fowls kep:" " 
sometunes consideroble. 

According to the returns, out of a total of 2244 holdings 666 did 
not exceed 6 acres, 347 lay between 6 and 60, 224 lay between 60 
and 100, and 808 were above 100, the great nnyonty of which were 
between 260 and 860, and only 89 above 600. Leases of 19 years 
are almost universal except in the case of the smallest holdmgs. A 
good many farmers hold more than one faa'm, but the lease of each 
farm is umially kept separate. The character of the soil is very 
vanous, sometimea even on a single faim, aud the differences of 
rental are consequently very great. In tibe section north of the 
Eden, tbe soil, thengh gene:^y thin, is shaip and fertile, and the 
rental vanes from £1, 10s. to £3. North-east of Leuohars it is 
very sandy, and a largo tract is on that account incapable of cul- 
tivation. From St imdrevra all along the coast it is very pro- 
ductive, but the most valuable part is that adjacent to the East 
Neufc, which consists chiefly of clay and nch loam, and yields an 
avera^ rental of from £4 tO'£6 an acre, and in some cases as much 
os £8 In tlio district of Eke the soil is generally light and sandy, 
but remarkably fertile, and in that of Largo it is mostly a non 
clayey loam. The average rental of these ^tnets is from £3 to 
£4 on acre. From Leven to inverkeithing tho land vanes from a 
light and sandy to a rich aud clayey loam, and the average rental 
m about £3. with the exception of the strath of the Leven, and 
port of tho volley of the Eden, which consist chiefly of a rich and 
fertilo loam, with a rental averagiug from £1, 10s. to £2, 10s., the 
inland part of Me is mostlv cold and stiff day or a thiu loam with 
a strong clayey sttbsoil. It ha& however, been greatiy friroroved by 
oultivation, md the wmclL>vaites from 163. to £2, is on an 
atvB3»gffsb«ut£l,10b, 
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_ nearly all the land suitable for cultivation has bee(n> reclaimed 
for about 40 years, tile merease m the rental within that period Is 
not so striking as in some other counties, — tho difference since 
I860 being only £93,833. Farm management is everywhere con- 
ducted on the best modem methods, and within the last twenty- 
five years the land has been nearly all redrained. A great many of 
tho farmers’ houses aud of the farm-steadmgs have been rebuilt 
wtthiu the same period ; and on most of the farms tite servants’ 
■’ »are oommodiows and eomfortable. About three-fourtiis of 


wages, and'in tlie case of the unmffiraiad men this forma abnest the 
sde artiefr of dtelx The mamed servants are generally aillewed^ 
besides a eottage garden, a portion of lend for potatoes sufficient tb 
enai^’ to rear a pm. All the most improved agncultural 
^pfementS are in uset steam cultivation, for wMchaiesfr Of tie 
ffliaSea awoount of its freedom fromi stones and its depth raa^sti®- 
nesei sofi is' spetiejjy wcE adapted, is being rapidty 
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Ferguson (RaitTi) 7135 ; Lioiiteuant-Colonel Tyndall Brace (Falk- 
land House) 7058 ; Baudolidi G E 'Wemysfl and. trustees of J H. 
E Wemyas (Wemysa Castle) 6926, Eaid of Glaacow (Orawford 
Pnory) 6626 , Earl of Zetland 6566 , Sir Coutta Lmdsay (BolcaiTes) 
4672, George Clark Oheape (WeUfield) 4230, and Jolin jinstrothei 
Thomson (CWleton) 4084 

Fife 13 perlmps lielow the average as a game-preserving county 
Babbits, hares, pheasants, and pai-trulges aie pretty numerous in 
some distncts, roe deer aie occasionally seen ; mid geese, ducks, 
ami teal frequent the locks ; and grouse and blackcock are some- 
what plentiful on the Lomond mooi's. The pigeon houses have 
heeii estimated at 300. The county is pm'ticularly well adapted 
for fox-hunting, and the Fife fox-hounds are now divided into an 
eastern and a western pack. 

Manufactures and Tiade — Tho staple mnnnfactuTe la linen 
The chief seats of the luien cloth manufacture — which ranges from 
the coarsest ducks and sackings to the finest damask — are Kirkcaldy 
and Dunfermline. The largest flax spinning mill is tliat at Prin- 
laws near Lealie. The other seats of tho hnen trade are Auchtor- 
muohty, Cameron Bridge, Cupar, Dura Den, Dysajt, Falkland, 
Freuchie, Guardbridge, Kinghorn, Kingskettle, Ladybank, Levon, 
Markinch, Newburgh, Spnngfield, Strathraiglo, Tayport, and East 
and West 'Wemyss. There are bleachmg greens on tho hnnka of 
the Eden and Leven, and also at Kukcaldy, Ceiea, and Dunfoitn- 
line. According to tho census of 1871 the number of persons 
engaged in the unen manufacture was 17,066, of whom 6742 were 
mmea and 11,318 females In tho jute manufacture 29 males and 
28 females were employed Kirkcaldy poasesacs 0 large floor-cloth 
manufactonea, bemues others for tho mamifncturo of linoleum. lu 
various towns wooUen doth is manufactured, but only to a small 
extent. There are fiahiug-net mauufactonos at West Weniy^, 
Kirkcaldy, and La^. There are brewenea and tanneries lu tho 
principal towns. The laigeat distilleries are at Cameron Bndgo 
and Bunitiflland. Paper is manufactui’ed at Guaidbiidgo, Mark- 
inch, and Leslie , earthenware at Kukcnlcly i tobacco at Kirkcaldy 
and Dimfermlme ; and oilcake in a few pkees. Kirkcaldy and 
Dunfermlmo possess iron-foundries ; and shipbuildiug is earned on 
at Kinghorn, Dysavt, Burntisland, Inveikoithnig, and Tayport. 
The pimoipal port is Kirkcaldy , tho chief imnoida are flax and 
timber, ami tlio chief exports coala and potatoes. The largest salmon 
flshenea are at Newburgh, but there are others at various parts on 
the east and south coast The chief seat of the herring nshtng is 
Ajiatnithei? j and the number of boats m the Ajtistruuior diatnet, 
wbiah includes all tho flsbng stations in the county, is nearly 800, 
witli a total value of nearly £100,000. For some yeara the take of 
lioraugs on the Fife coast has been vory small, and the majonly of 
tho Fife fishermen now prosecute tho honing fishing at the northern 
stations 

Toim and Villages,— TH iq number of towns and 'nllagps in Fife 
IS cxoeptioually great The south coast esiKJi’ially is very thickly 
populated, and along its whole extent tluiro is almost a conlinnoiis 
line of houses. The largo extent of downs on the sea-coast aflbida 
great fftoihtoa for the Scottish national game of golf. BesideH the 
famous golfing giuen at St Aiidrows, tliero are others at Cuimr, 
Grail, Eue, Lundinmill, Levon, Jnimrlovon, Wemyss, and Bunit- 
isdaud. The number of borouglis is 10, of which tliruo, Auehter- 
muchty (1082), Falkland (1144), and Newburgh (2182), are royal j 
and 18 royd and parliameufetry, viz., Anatrather Easter (1289), 
Anstrather Wester (484), Burntisland (8266), Crail (1112), Cupnr 
(6106), Dunfermlina (14,063), Dy Bart (8919), Iimrkeithlng(176S), 
Kilreuny (2589), Kinghorn (1739), Kii^cddy (12,422), Plttenweeni 
(1700), and St Andrews (6810). Among the other towns and 
villages the principal along tho coast are Limekilns (786), with a 
small harbour ; Charleston (749), the shijipmg port of Dunfermline, 
with an irou-foundry, limoworks, and manufactures of salt ; Aber- 
dour (022), a favourite wateriug place ; the manufacturing village 
of East Wemyss (777) 5 West wemyss (1281), partly mining but 
chiefly fishing ; the miniM village of Metlnl (048) ; tlie fishing 
villages of Buokhavea (8187), Innerleven (S68), ana St Monanoe 1 

i l648); the watering plaoes of Leven (2601), Largo (621), and 
Sarleferry and Elie (1082) i and on the northern coast the towns of 
Tayport (2498) and Newport (1607). Inland there are Freuohle 
(1106), Kingskettle (648), Ladybank (772), Laslio (8768), MUton of 
Balgouie (800), Pitleseta (401), Springfleld (608), and Strathmlglo 
(1609), all chiefly manufacturing ; (Jaimeyhill (485), CardenoMU 
(866), Charlestou (749), Coalton (442), Coaltown (848), Cowden- 
Ixiath (1487), Orossgates (1181), Donihristle (412), I)iin««lt(4Sl), 
Hnlbeafcli (800), Largowaid (826), Looh^ly (2809), Mathllhiil 
(480), Thornton (626), Townhlll (866), Wellwood (678), Windy- 
ptea (420), all princinally mining ; and Cersa (1111), Ooliaibnrgh 
(361), Forddl (641), Keutioway (886), KUcoso^ar (381), Kings- 
barns (411), Kirktou of Largo (868), Leuchan (628), Ltuutoi^ 
(689), and StrathkiniissB (010), with a mixed popuk1donh-<min^ 
manufattUTiiijn (^cultural, or shopkeeping, 

Jiailways,—Wm is eiussed from Buratlsl^d to Newport W the 
North British Ball way between EUiiibmgh and Dundee; andfiecaa 
the main line brancHee diverge at Thornton to Dtu^emlbs and 


Kinross, and to Leven and the east of Fife ; at Maikmch to Leslie j 
at Ladybank to Auchtermuchty and Kbniosa and to Peith ; and at 
Leuchars to St Andrews 

Ptmdatum —-The total population of the county in 1871 was 
160,736, of whom 76,127 weie males and 85,608 females. The 
population in 1861 was 164,770 In the towns the population in 
1871 was 78,920 as compai-ed with 66,516 in 1861, 111 the villagoa 
47,769 as compared with 41,627, and m the rmal ihstncta 39,047 
oa compared with 46,627. 

One member of parliament is letumedby the county ; one each 
by the Kirkcaldy and St Andrews districts of Iniigha ; and Dun- 
femilme and Inverkeitluug aie gioiiped with other boiouglis undci 
the Stilling distinct in returning a fourih. 

Sistory and Antiquities — A dim conception of tho kingdom of 
Fife at a ponod recardmg which there arc soniity written records 
may be obtauiod ftom its soniowlmt important and interesting 
arehraological remains. Those of gi’oatest imtKiuity are perha),is t\\ 0 
canoes found 111010 tlian 60 yeara ogo m the bed of tho Tay oppoBilo 
Luidores ; the relics of the Jios 2>rinugciiiifs, an inhabitant of the 
pnmeval forest ; and the remains of many of the ancient lull forts — - 
chief of which may be mentioned those at Ntiiniuu’a Law and on 
the Craig of Clacliard, both in tho paiisli of Abdio— constmetpil at 
a period m cdl probability consklerably anterior to the Knimui 
invasion. Tmeos yet exist in several places of the fouudatioiw of 
those circular tont-liko dwellings noticed by Julius Civaar 111 other 
porta of Britain as identical with those of tbe Gauls of the continent 
of Europe The marics of Itonmii oeeuimtiou are now nearly all 
obhlemted by cultivation, but swoid blades, spear heads, uml hoards 
of Koman coins have been found at i auous idaces ; and vewtiges 
of a number of Koman buildings were m exhtenee 100 years ago. 
According to Sir llobort Sibbidd, tmees of lioman camps were m 
Ins life-time visible near Bund island aiul Duuf<*nnhn« ; and slight 
marks of two jmt rcnuiin 111 tlm parish of Carnock ut a plaet* known 
by the name of the Camp Fann. At LoehoiH', near tv pUee lunv 
occupied by the faun of Chapel, there existed about iieentury agi» the 
outhucs of a permiuumt Itmiian slnlion of eoimuleialile strength, 
and oocupyiiig a central position on the route holsveen pueensfeiry 
and tho lirtli of Tay. It was near this fortifumtion that in all proha- 
bihty took place tlvo night attack on tho ninth legion, niontioueil by 
Tacitus in the 25lh chapter of his AgrkoUu 

Tho earliest inhabitants of Fife and Strathcern of whom wo havtr 
any knowledge were of Celtic origin, and were culled by the Koinans 
Iloresti. It is uncertain when the Eomane relied from this 
district, but they did not occupy it for n length of time sufilcient to* 
etfeot any marked change on tho civil izatimi of the mitives, who made 
fronuont inouralons into tho Eomnu pravinee, and wemved frum 
thoir Romanised neighboura tho name of I’lidi, the mit id rtenUuud 
north of the Forth being know’U ns rietaviii so late ii» the Ktli 
eontury. Tho title kingtlom ultimately inhi'rited by Fife was 
doubtless applied in tho Jirat instance to Ihc whoUi of I'ietavia } 
and ilio eontinuanco of the title to a smaller portion, of which the 
pivseut Fife forms tii« eastern half, was tlua os iiiueli to its tieiiitt 
tho floulhern part of I'ietavia ns to its distinct peninsular form, and 
totlie fai't thatPictish kings had their reside ne« within its torri- 
torii-a. In any ease the title m applied to Fife lins the sanetiori of 
very ancient nsagi*. In tho tract of the Seal* (f IktlrmUt there 
occur tho words tho “men of Fife in Uio sovereignty"; and lu 
‘Wynton’s Ohivnicle, whoso date b 1889, Fife is anoken of oa a 
“Synrfok " or kingtlom. Tho power and influonco of tiie thanes of 
Fife, and the existence afterwards of royal reaideneea at Dunft rtnlirta 
and Falkland, doubtleia aided in contimtiag the title down to later 
times. The first trace of Ifiio name Fife ocouni in tho old veraea 
oacribod to Bt Cokmba, where, under the form it is used as the 
designation of one of the seven provinces into which, acoording to- 
Ileda, the ancicut kingdom of Piotavia wm divided. As £0 the exaot 
boundaries of Fife at this period there is no certain information, 
but in all probability it cotnprohended the oreator pnrt of tbe 
torritoiy between the Forth and the Tay, tbastnclttdiag Montellh, 
Strathearn.and tbe shires of Olackniannas and Kinross, but protiabty 
in its Boath-western part ceding a portion of its present aim to the 
province of Fortreim. At a later period Flfb wu divided into the 
^*itewartrles ” of Clackmannan, Onlroea, and Kintma ; and about 
1426 Kinron was divided into the shUee of Kinroia and Fife. In 
1685 the pariahei of Orwell, TnlUebole, and delsh were diidoloed 
from Fife and added to Kinrowa The term JKv aMHOS Idsntiaal 
the Jutland word Mbh (pttmounced ezaotlv aa ia now pro* 
nonnoed), meanine fomt, and waa probabiy first made nae by the 
Frisfass todadgn^ the MfimtryimmerUaUiy intarior totha estoattee 
of the Tsy and rorth, where an tmmigratdo&i df FrtsiaB tribaa took 
place abont the end of tbe 4th oeatniy.* Xvidiatea of a Daniah 
jetflaoent sahseqtumt to the FHrim iouaa^nnttm ie preaatitadi In 
the^maee of sevnnd of thehomeateadi, aa iwaatnifaa pneenM of 
the wordXaiofDaniah JSTeato, ahaoped^ nKnadnerkhar Hugnirm 
of iUiirtadda in Nonaan't Lew, Xi^ge Lm Wmm Law, and 

^ See pep«r W, F. Bkani Ift4be JSnMMMnpe^ tte a»eMr ut 
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several other hills On a mound at Noriis Law a complete set of 
silver armour was discovered about 1817, but it found its way to 
the melting pot before its antiquarian importance was recognized. 
Several relics found along with it have, however, been preserved, 
and they aie graven with symbols aimilar to those of the oldest 
sculptured stones, one of which yet exists at Xandores, and contains 
no Uhristian figuies The standmg stones of Lundin, near Leven, 
aie, accoiding to the tradition of the district, the burial stones of 
Danish chiefs who fell m a battle which took place in the immediate 
neighbomhood Of the sculptured atones erected subsequent 
to the teaching of St Columba, which are either cmciform or 
graven with a laige cross, there are, besides several fragments at 
different places, four standing in a pretty entire condition, viz , at 
Docton Kmglassie, at Abercromby, at Sauchope near Crail, and at 
Mugdrum near Newburgh StiU. more interesting memorials of 
the eaily Chnstian missionanes are the crosses and other figures 
graven on the walls of the numerous caves which exist along the 
coast from St Andrews to DysaiH: ^ After the time of the Cmdeea 
the next orohreologioal relic of importance is the pedestal of the cross 
of Macduff near Newbuigh, elected by the thane of Fife after his 
escfi^e from the vengeance of the usurper Macbeth 

Monastic foundations were pretty numerous in Fife. On the 
island of luchkolm there yet stand the cloister, pnson, refectory, 
and ohapter-houae of an abbey of the Canons Regular, founded in 
1 218 , and the same order poaaeaacgL pnones at Pittenweem (of which 
there are yet interesting rums), at St Andrews (founded in 1221), 
and in the Isle of May (1141 ). Convents of the Dominicans existed at 
Cupar, atStMonan8(1369),audSt Aiidiews(1274). The Benedictines 
founded Dunfermhue Abbey in 1214 ; and Lindores Abbey, 
which, from the few architectural details now leff^ must have 
been of great elegance, owed its ongm. to the Tyronenses in 1178 
Balmenno Abbey, of which there yet exist the roofless walls of the 
chapter-house with the cloisters, was founded by the White Cister- 
cians in 1229. The Franciscans hod a monastery at Inverkcithing , 
an Obaervaiitine oonvent was founded at St Andrews m 1478 ; and 
one of the only two nunneries of the Clarisses m Scotland existed 
at Aberdour. The churches of Creil (1617), Kirkheugb, and St 
Salvators (1450) were collegiate ohurciiea , St Monans possesses 
a fine Gotliic church of the Middle Pointed riyle, built about 1866, 
and restored in 1828 , a fine old Noniiau church still stimds at 
Abeidoiu ; there ore luins of an old church at Ahdie consecrated 
in 1242 , ami the semiouronlar apse of an old Noiman stmoture forms 
part of the meseut parish church at Leuchars Further partioidars 
rcgiirdmg the ecclesiastical antiqiutiea of Fife will bo found in the 
accounts of the dKferent burglis 

Among the old castles not mentioned under the names of burghs 
the principal are the rums of Baloomio Castle, near the East Neuk, 
where stress of weather compelled Mary of Guise to land in 1688, 
two sqiiare towers of au old building near East Wemyss, said to have 
been the residonco of Macduff , the present castle of 'Weniyss— a 
plain building with an old castellated wing— where Queen Mary met 
her future liusbaud Domley j the niin of Raveiisoraig, near Dysart, 
referred to iu Six Walter Soott’s ballad of “RosabeUe”, the mined 
tower of the old castle of Balwearie, near Kirkcaldy, the birthplace 
of Sir Michael Scott the astrologer ; the square tower of the old 
castle of Rosythe, near Inverkeithmg, visited by Oliver Cromwell 
when in Fife ; the castellated mansion of Aheidour, at one time the 
residence of James, fourth earl of Moiton ; the fortress of Loohore, 
built iu the time of Malcolm Caumore ; the old steonghold of 
Balgonie ; part of the round tower of the old castle of Ormch, the 
residence of the Beatons, ami the birthplace of Mary Beaton, one 
of the “four Maiaos” o! Mary Queen of Scotland , Ballinbreich 
Castle, in the parish of Flisk, for a long time the residence of the 1 
earls of Rothes ; and the ruined castle of Dairsio, where, it is said. 
Archbishop Spottiswoodo wrote his history. 

Among the modern residences of the gentry may he mentioned 
Raith House (Col. Ferguson), built by Lord Rnith in tbe 17th cen- 
i^in building, finely situated ou an elevated plateau; Baloar- 
Coutts Lindsay), a baronial struoture lately enlarged, 
Balcasklo House {Sir Kobert 

House (' 

heautinill 

(Earl of (Earl of Eesslyn), botih'roZ 

mantically t LesUe House (Hon. G. 

Wald^ve mansions in Scot- 

h xif its original Size, 

*"1 ewds of Rothee 


(y^ttrseed gsrdens in the French style ; Falkland 
’ V ^ feie mansion in the Elizabethan style, and 


the East X^mondj Bonibristle 


land, but on Aocovcm _ 

containing a gallery 

and many of their contei 

was the patrimony of 

Sinclair Aytoun), a fine 


* See notes on the sculptured caves 
in volt xl. of the JProaudin^ 
land; and Afcdi^dc aovU^plum Gv/ps 
Simpson. jLEfiT. 



Crawford Priory (Earl of Glasgow), a castellated mansion latelv 
, greatly enlarged , and Mount Melville fj Whyte Melville), 

On account of its isolated situation, Fife, except at the Reformation 
and during the tunes of the Covenanters, has not been prominently 
connected with the eventful penods of later Scottish history, the 
only circumstances worthy of mention being the battle of Dalcearrens 
Field, near Lindores, in which Sir William Wallace, in June 1800, 
mflicted a heavy defeat on the Enghsh, the capture in 1661 of 
Burntisland by the soldiers of the Commonwealth, who garrisoned 
the town for several years, and m this way kept a check on 
the Royi^t sympathizers of the “kingdom”, the landing of the 
earl of Mar at Ehein 1716 to take part in the Jacobite insiurection r 
and the omval shortly afterv'ards of 4000 of the insurgents with 
the view of crossing from Fife m boats to join the southern army. 
Amrag the emineut persons connected with Fife may he mentioned 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, Sir Michael Scott the astrologer 
the parliamentary general Leslie, Lord Leven, Sir David Wdkie, 
Adorn Smith, Thomas Chalmera, Lord Chancellor CampheU, Mis 
Somerville, and the seventh and eighth earls of Elgin 

SlrRohert SlbTjfdd’s /Tuioiw of tM Sherlffilmt tfFife and Kinrm ta chiefly of 
W 116 for the infoiniatlon It conlulns rogaiUlnff the eonditii.n of Fife at theperiod 
histoi-yand antiquities of the 
shlrewll ba found In Alex Campbell’s Joui'ney from idinbuioh through iVe- 
Rov A Small's Jloman AnttguUies in Plfahirs, 1833, Rev J W 
^^y}<^,^J^<»ionoalAntiquit%eaQf Fifa, 1875, and Rev W Woods Eatt NmJt of 
^e, 1882 Soo ftlBO Swan's VCeiM of Ffe, the beautifully illustrated Slioret ^ 
edited by Wm BolUnpall, 1872, and an interesting aittilo on the “ Klnirdoin 
Of Fife,* in Magwttiie foi January 1878. CT* f H ) 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, a Puritan sect who 
supported Cromwell’s government in. the expectation that 
it was a preparation for the “fifth monarchy,” — that is, the 
monarchy which should succeed the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman, and during which Christ 
should reign with his saints on earth for a thousand years. 
Being disappointed at the delay in the fulfilment of their 
hopes, they attempted to foment a political agitation against 
the government of Cromwell, but the arrest of Feake and 
Powell, two of the most violent of their number, was 
sufficient for a time to damp their ardour, and they were 
content bo nourish their dreams in secret until after the 
Restoration, when, on January 6, 1661, fifty of them„ 
headed by a wine-cooper named Venner, made a mad effort 
to attain possession of London in name of “ Kiug Jesus.”’ 
Most of the fifty were either killed or taken prisoners, and 
on January 19 and 21 Venner and ten others were executed 
for high treason. From that time the special doctrines of 
the sect either died completely out, or became merged in a 
milder form of millenarianism similar to that which still 
exists at the present day. 

FIG, the popular name given to plants of the genus 
MenSj an extensive group, included in the natural 
order Moracece, and characterized by a remarkable develop- 
ment of the pear-shaped receptade, the edge of which 
curves inwards, so as to form a nearly closed cavity, "bear- 
ing the numerous fertile aud sterile flowers miugled on its 
surface (see Botany, fig. 150). The figs vary greatly in 
habit, — some being low trailing shrubs, others gigantic 
trees, among the most striking forms of those tropical 
forests to which they are chiefly indigenous. They have 
alternate leaves, and abound In a mUky juice, usually acrid, 
though m a few instances sufficiently mild to bo used for 
allaying thirst. This juice contains caoutchouc in large 
quantity. 

Ficm Garioa, which yieios the well-known figs of 
commerce, is a hush or small tree, rarely mote' "^’ 

18 or 20 feet high, — with broad, rough, deoiduous/l 
very deeply lobed in the cultivated varie^es 
wild plant sometimes nearly entire. 
branches bear die solitary, nearly % 
axils of the leaves. The male " 

the upper pastt of the c 
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wild state in most of tlie countries around tke Mediterranean. 
From, the ease with which, the natritiona fruit can be pre- 
served, it was probably one of the earliest objects of culti- 
vation, as may be inferred from the fret^uent alinsions to it 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. From a passage in Herodotus 
the fig would seem to have been nnkaown to the Persians 
iu the days of the first Cyrus ] hut it muat have spread in 
remote ages over all the districts around the .(Egean and 
Levant TChe Greeks are said, to have received it from 
Oana (hence the specifio name) j but the fruit so improved 
nnder Hellenic culture that Attic figs became celebrated 
throughout idle East, and. special laws were made to regu- 
late their exportation. From the contemp tuous name given 
to informers against the violation of those enactments, 
oiHcof^dvrai ((tvkop and c^aivti)), our modem word sycophant 
is traced. The fig was one of the principal articles of sus- 
tenance among the Greeks ; the Spartans especially used it 
largely at tlieh public tables. From Hellas, at some 
prehiafcoric period, it was transplanted to Italy and the 
adjacent islands. Pliny enumerates many varieties, and 
alludes to those from Ebusua (the modem IviQa) as most 
esteemed by Roman epicures ; white he describes those of 
home growth as furnishing a large portion of the food of the 
filavBS, particularly those employed in agriculture, by whom 
great q,uantitiQs ware eaten in the fresh state at the periods 
of fig-harvest. In Latin myths the plant plays an import- 
ant part. Held sacred to Bacchus it was employed iu 
religious ceremonies ; and the fig-tree that overshadowed 
the twin founders of Borne in the wolf’s cave, aa on emblem 
of the future prosperity of the race, testified to the high 
value sot upon the fruit by the nations of antiquity. Tho 
tree is now cultivated in all the Mediterranean countries, 
but the larger portion of our supply of figs comes from 
Minor, tho Spanish Peniusul^ and, tho south of 
Franoe. Tl^se of Asiatic Turkey are considered the best. 
The varieties are extremely numerous, and the fruit is^ of 
various colours, from deep purple to yellow, or nearly white. 
The trees usuollybeartwo oro^, — one in tho early summer 
from the buds of tho last year, tho other in the autumn 
from those on tho spring growth ; tho latfcor forms tho chief 
harvest. Many of tho ininiaturo receptacles drop off from 
ioiperfeot fertilizrution, which circuiuBtanco has lod, from 
very aucient times, to tho practice of cap'iJkaUoii,. Bmachia 
of the wild fig in flower are placed ovor tho cultivated 
bushes. Certain hymonoptorous insects, of tho genera 
Blctstophaga and Sycop/iagOf which frequent the wild fig, 
>en.(i6t the minute orifice of the receptacle, apparently to 
deposit their eggs 3 conveying thus the pollen more coin- 
plefcely to the etj^as, they ensure the fertilization mid 
consequent ripening of the fruit. By some the nature of 
ihe process has been questioned, and the better maturation 
of the fruit attributed merely to the stimuluB given by the 
pnneturo of the insect, as in the case of the apple ; but the 
arrangement of tho unisexual flowers in the fig renders the 
first theory the more probable. In Bome distriota a straw 
or amah twig is thrust into the receptacle with a similar 
object. When ripe the figs are picked, and spread out to 
•dry in tho sun, — those of better quality being much pulled 
and extended by hand during the process. Thus prepared, 
the iruifc Is packed closely in barrels, rush featfeete, or 
wooden boxes, for oommeroe, The beat kind, known, as 
•oleini, are shipped at Smyrna, where the poUingaadpaok* 
ing of figs form one of tho moat important the 

people. 

This fruit still constitutes a lai^ part of the food of 
natives of western Asia and soathem Europe, both in tla 
fresh and dried, state. A, sort of cake made bv mosliitig 
up the kinds servei in parte of the Ari^pelago as 
a substitute lor bread j mixed with idmonds, a similar pre- 
paration is sold hi the streets of onr large towns, and eaten 


as a luxury by the poor, under the name of fig-cake.’’ 
Alcohol is obtained from fermented figs iu some southern 
countries , and a load of wine, stdl made from the ripe fruit, 
was known to the ancients, and mentioned by Phny under 
the name of sycites. Medicinally the fig is employed aa a 
gentle laxative, when eaten abundantly often proving useful 
in chronic constipation; it forms a part of the well-known 
“ confection of senna.” Cut open, the fruit is a popular 
cataplasm for boils and sores, an appHcation aa old as the 
days of Hezekiah. It is recommended as a demulcent in 
disorders of the throat, being given m the form of decoction. 
The milky juice of the stems and leaves is very acrid, and 
has been used in some countries for raising blisters. The 
wood is porous and of little value ; though a piece, satur- 
ated with oil and spread with emery, is in Franco a 
common substitute for a houo. 

The fig is grown for its fresh fruit (eaten as an article of 
dessert) m all the milder parte of Europe, and in tho 
XJuited States, with protection in winter, succeeds aa far 
north as Pennsylvania, In England it is usually trained 
against a wall, and sheltered with mats or branches in 
severe frosts, though in some warm places near the 
southern coast small plantations of standard hushes exist ; 
one of the oldest is probably that at Tarring, near Wortli- 
mg, Tho tree is propogated by _ cuttings or layers; it 
requires care in pruning, and tho immaturo fruit, formed 
late in summer, should be removed to strongtlien the shoots. 
Tho crop ripens iu August and September. Tho fig was 
introduced into England by Cardinal Pole, from Italy, 
early in the ICth century. 

The Sycamore Fig, Fictis i^ycomontSt is a tree o£ large size, 
with heart-shaped loavss, which, from their fancied rossui- 
blance to those of the mulberry, gave origin to the name 
Swe^tiopoy, From the deep shade cast by its spreading 
branches, it is a favourite tree in Egypt and Syria, bdng 
j often planted along roads and near houses. B boars a 
I sweet edible fruit, somewhat like that of the cuniinou fig, 
but produced iu racomes on the older bouglis. Tho fipex 
of the fruit is soinotime,? removed, or an ineiHion madci in 
it, to induce earlier ripouing, Tho aiwionte, uftcr soaking 
it in water, preserved it like the eomnuui fig. The porouH 
wood is only fit for fuel 

The tiacrud Fig, Flppiil, or Bo, Fkm rclfr/hm, a large ti’co 
with hoart-shapoci, Ittng-jmintcd leaves on eilouder foutetiilks, 
is much grown in southoni Asia. Tlie letivos uro used fur 
tanning, and afford lac, and some caoutchouc ia obtained 
from tho juice j but in India it is chiefly planted with a reli- 

f 'ous object, being regarded aa sacred by both Brahmans and 
uddhiste. The mrmer believe that the last avatar of Vishnu 
took place beneath its aliade. A gigantic bo, described by 
Emerson Tenncnb as jgrowing near Anamynpoora, in Ceylon, 
is, if tradition may be trusted, one of the oldest trees in 
tlie world. It is said to have been a branch of tho tree 
under which Oautezna Buddha bsoame endued with hie 
divine powers, and boa always been held in the greatest 
veneration. The figi, however, hold os important a place 
in the religious fables of the East as the ash In the mytiia 
of Scandinavia. 

Fieva alasikttj the India-mbber Tree, the large, oblong, 
glossy leaves, and i^k bods of which are so familiar in onr 
greanhonsea, fomMei most of the caontchono obtained 
rrom lha Mat Indies. B grows to a krgt shta, and Is 
remarkabte for the snake^Hke roots thirt exim b cemtorted 
maasw around the base of the trunk. The smeB fmit Is 
unfit for food. For the BxHVAJtr see vtd. lii p. SiS. 

The trade In the edible fig is cme of kng stending, and 
of otai^arable importanoa in tbs regions devoted to tlie 
onltivaffiobofthetm. Ilgs «» eii^ bitiervid by 
drying in ibe the fogsr wm they eontein in 
abundance being evelbhlelor th^r preesm- 
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tion. Eecently the practice of preserving fresh undried 
figs in tins has been adopted, but the amount used in 
that form is aa yet insignificant compared with the 
quantities preserved by drying. Of the dried and pressed 
fruit the import into Gieat Britain alone averages from six 
to seven thousand tons annually, the following being the 
official returns for the five years ended 1876; — 

Cwts Value Duty. 

1872 141,847 .£231,671 .. £38,886 

1873 . 120,347 . 220,413 . 36,021 

1874 .. . . 74,108 . 149,089 28,686 

1876 124,609 , 262,022 . . 82,749 

1876 163,163 818,717... 39,925 

The greater part (about four-fifths) of these imports 
comes from Asia Minor, the remainder being produced in 
various Mediterranean countries. (c. p. J.) 

FIGARO, a famous dramatic character first introduced 
on the stage by Beaumarchais in the Bai bier de 
the Manage de Figaro^ and the Folk Journ^e. The 
name is said to be an old Spanish and Italian word for a 
wigmaker, connected with the verb dgarrar, to roll in paper 
Many of the traits of the character are to be found in 
earlier comic types of the Roman and Italian stage, but as 
a whole the conception was marked by great originality ; 
and Figaro soon seized the popular imagination, and 
became the recognized representative of daring, clever, and 
nonchalant roguery and intrigue. Almost immediately 
after its appearance, Mozart chose the Marriage of Figaro 
as the subject of an opera, and the Barber of S^le was 
treated first by ParsieUo, and afterwards in 1816 by Rossini 
In 1836 the name of the witty rogue was taken by a 
journal which continued till 1833 to be one of the principal 
Parisian periodicals, numbering among its contributors 
such men os Jules Janin, Paul Lacroix, L6on Gozlan, 
Alphonse Karr, Dr Yeron, Jules Sandeau, and George 
Sand Various abortive attempts were made to restore the 
Figaro during the next twenty years ; and at length m 
1854 the efforts of M. Yillemossant were crowned with 
success. The now journal not only still exists, but has 
attained unusual popularity. 

Soo Marc Monnior, Lcs A%eux da Figaro, 1868j H. do Villo- 
measant, Mdmotroa dPun Jourmliate, 1867. 

FIQEAO, a town of France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Lot, is situated on the right bank of 
the Selle, 32 miles N.E. of Oahors, It is inclosed by an 
amphitheatre of wooded and vine-clad hills, but is ill- 
builfc, and its streets are narrow and dirty. Many of 
the buildings are remurkablo for their antique style. It 
was formerly surrounded by ramparts and ditches, but 
those wore demolished in 1622, though remains of them 
still exist, Figeac has linen and cotton manufactures, 
dyeworks, and tanneries, and also a considerable trade in 
cattle and wine. Among the public edifices worthy of 
notice are the communal college, the hospital, the abbey 
church of Sfc Sauveur, the church of Notre Dome du Puy, 
Md the CSiflteau do la Baleine, now transformed into a law 
Itfid retaining its feudal exterior. At the south 
adl of the town are two obelisks called 

lee in form, and tipwards of 60 feet in 

height^ ih former times as fire beacons to 

guide trav6li^?%*^^ ' Gbafopollfoti the archmologist 
was bom at obelte^ has been erected 

to his memory The 'town owes its origin to 


a Benedictine abb^. Short in 766. 

It was besieged by th4 sdo^iess, 

but was conquered by 

their chief fortresses till 

was 6660. i' . 

PXGUEBAS, a frontier 
Gerona, and 20 miles W.N.W. 

It is a strfiiggUng town, situated in a 


and rice. It possesses a beautiful parish church, two 
monasteries, and a hospital. The principal manufactures 
are leather and paper, and it has some trade with France. 
The citadel, an irregular pentagonal structnre on the 
principles of Vauban, is considered one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe. It was built by Ferdinand VI., and 
its situation renders it the key to the frontier. Its cost 
amounted to ^£2 85, 000, and it contains accommodation for 
16,000 men and 600 horses. The buildings inside the 
walls are all bomb-proof, and the natural adaptation of its 
situation has been so taken advantage of that trenches can 
scarcely bo opened on any side, the ground being every- 
where rocky. In 1794 it was surrendered to the French, 
but it was retaken in 1795 It was again captured by the 
French in 1808, and though they were forced to vacate it 
in 1811, they recaptured it on the 19th August of the 
same year. In 1813 they were again driven out, bat it 
again capitulated to them in 1823. The population of 
Figueros is about 10,000. 

FIJI ISLANDS The Fiji, or more correctly Viti, 
archipelago (Fiji being the pronunciation in the eastern 
part of the group frequented by the Tongans) is one of the 
most important in the South Pacific. Its nearest neighbours 
are the Samoan group 300 miles to the N.E , and the 
Tongau or Friendly rather nearer to the S.E Lying 
between 177° E. and 178“ W. long , and between 16“ 40' 
and 20“ S. lat., it is beyond the limits of the perpetual S.E. 
trades, while not within the range of the N.W. monsoons. 
From April to November the winds are steady between 
S.E. and E.N.E., after which the weather becomes uu- 
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Map of Fiji Islands. 

certain and the winds often northerly. In February and 
March heavy gales are frequent, and hurricanes sometimes 
occur, causing scarcity by destroying the crops. The rain- 
fall is much greater on the windward than on the lee sides 
of the islands (108 inches at Levuka), but the mean tem- 
perature is much the same, viz,, about 80“ F. The greatest 
rise and fall of the tide is six feet. The islands cover an 
area of some 7400 square miles, or about that of Wales, 
Excluding the two large islands, they are classed by th.6 
natives in three groups, viz., lie **Lau’' or Winaweiu 
Islands, mostly small, but many of them very fet^^ 
which Lakemba is tbe most important; 
or Inner Fyi, Le., the islands indosed 
and the two ^eat islands YitlLeyq (Gr^VM^J^M^p 
Levu (Great Land) ; and the 
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with a Ijeaubiful and luxuriant vegetation. Tlie large 
islands liave a considerable extent ot undulating couutiy, 
dry and open on tlieir lee sides , the peaks rise from 4000 
to 5000 feet. 

ChMe and Diseases.— TU q climate, especially from 
November to April, is aomewbat enervating to the Eng- 
lishman, but not unhealthy. Fevers are hardly known. 
Dysentery, which is very common, and the most serious 
disease m the islands, is said to have been unknown before 
the advent of Europeans. Elephantiasis is common, but is 
curable by removal into higher and better air. It is some- 
times produced by immoderate use of kava. Influenza is 
at times prevalent and vary fatal Rheumatism is common. 
The natives have a had skin disease, thoko, affecting also 
the bones, from which few escape , but it is said to be 
avoidable by a sounder hygiene. 

Rivera — Streams and rivers are abundant, — the latter 
very large m proportion to the size of the islands, affording 
a •water-way to the rich districts along their banka. These 
and the extensive mud fiats and deltas at their mouths ate 
often flooded, by which their fertility is increased, though 
at a heavy cost to the cultivator 

Geological Formatioii — The geological features of the 
group point to repeated volcanic action at considerable 
intervals The tops of many of the mountains, from 
Kandavu in tlie SW, through Nairai and Koro, to the 
Ringgold group in the N E , have distinct omters, bub 
tlieir activity has long ceased. The vaiious decomposing 
volcanic locks — tufas, congloinemtes, and basalts — ^mingled 
witli decayed vegetable matter, and abundantly watered, 
form a very fertile soil. Most of the high peaks on. the 
larger islands are basaltic, and the rocks generally are 
igneous, witli occasional upheaved coral found sometimes 
over lOOO feet above the sea; but certain sedimentary 
rocks observed on Vibi Levu seem to imply a nucleus of 
land of coiiaidecable aga. Hot springs occur on Yibi Levu, 
0 X 1 Ngau, at Wainnuu and Savu-Savu on YanuaLevu j the 
last have a temperature of 200'’-210'’ F., and cover an area 
of half a square mile. Earthquakes are occasionally felt, 
Volcanic activity in the neighbourhood is fuither shown by 
the quantities of pumice-stone diifted on to the soulli cooste 
□f Eandavu and Vxti Levu; malachite, antimony, and 
gmphibe, gold in small quantities, and specular iron-sand 
occur, 

Islands — The islands number about 250, of which 
povliaps 80 are inhabited. Viti Levu, about 80 by 55 miles, 

IS the largest and most important from its fertility ami 
variety of surface, number of large rivers, and population, — 
which IS about one-third of that of the whole group. 
VauuaLevu, somewhat smaUer, about 100 by 25 miles, and 
loss fertde and populous, has good anchorages along its 
eutiro south coast. All the others are much smaller. 
Tavmni, 25 by 5 miles, with a central ridge 2100 feet hij?h 
and a lake at the top, is fertile, but exceptionally devoid j 
of harbours. Kandavu, 26 miles long and very narrow, 
well-timbered, with a good harbour, contains a Wesleyan 
tmining institution and model village. Fulanga and | 
Kainbara are well-timbered and frequented by canoe- 
builders. Totoya, Moala, Ngau, Mbengga, Nairai, Koro, 
are aU valuable islands {the lost especially fertile), 15 to 
30 ttiilos in circumference. The Wilson or Explorina 
group consists of seven islands of considerable size, weU 
situated fur the resort of vessels, with anchorages safe and 
easily ruacherl, and supplies abundunt. The navigation 
between tlio islands is in many places intricate, but the 
dangers can be much lessoned by good aiirveys, careful 
pilots^Q, no d increased use of steam. There are good anftbo^ 
ttgoa inaiih the barrier roofs ; the best harbours are those 
of Kura in Viti Livii, Kimi-Knvu and Mima or Kaucfnlwood 
Jiiys ill Vumiii Lovit, Chiba liny in Kiiiuluvii, niid Luvuko. 


LAND 

Vegetatwsi . — The vegetation is mostly of a tropical Indo- 
Malayan character, — thick jungle with great tieea covered 
with creepers and epiphytes The lee sides of the larger 
islands, however, have grassy plains suitable for grazing, 
with scattered trees, chiefly Dciiulanm, and fetus The 
flora has also some Auatraliau and New Zealand affinities 
(resembling in this respect the New Caledonia and new 
Hebrides groups), shown especially m these western districts 
by the Fandams, by certain acacias, epaenda, Gaszictnnce^ 
and Dumnutra, and by the peculiar habit of other species 
At about 2000 feet the vegetation aasumea a more mountain 
type. 

Among the many valuable timber trees are the vest 
{Afzdia hjtiga), the dilo {fialopliylhm, Inophyllim), the 
oil from its seeds being much used m the islands, as 
in ludia, in the treatment of rheumatism, the dakua 
{Damiimra Vviieims) alhed to the New' Zealand kauri ; the 
vaiVBi {Seriauihes yiiiensis)^ the Casitanna, and others, 
chiefly conifei'8, Guttiferie, Myrtacem, and Leguminnsie. 
Most of the fruit trees are also valuable as tinibei. The 
native cloth (masi) is beaten out from the bark of the paper 
mulberry {Bvou&soneiia papyiifh’a), cultivated for the 
purpose. Several useful fibies are supplied by plants of 
the Musace®, Bromelulero, Thymolere, and other orders. Of 
the palms the cocoa-nut is by far the most important. Dr 
Seemann discovered a sago-polni known to the natives by 
the name of sogu, though they were then ignorant of iU 
use. The yaai or sandalwood is now rarely found, and 
only in a small district at the western extremity of Vanua 
Levu. There are various useful drugs, spices, and per- 
fumes ; and many plants are cultivated for their beauty, to 
which the natives are keenly alive. Among the plants used 
SB pot-herbs are several ferns, and two or throe Kolanuma, 
one of which, *S'. anthropophayoniTn^ allied to our 8^ nigrimif 
was one of certain plants always cooked with human flesh, 
which is said to be otherwise difficult of digestion. The 
use of the kava root, here called yanggonn {Mnei'opi/ier 
inetkysticum), from which the well-known natiomil bover- 
oge is made, was introduced, it is said, from Tonga. 

Of fruit-trees, hosidos the cocoa nut, wo cun only iiu'idiiin 
the many vanetics of the bread-fruit, of baimnaH and 
jdautaius, of ►’iugar-ciuio and of Cifrm; the W'i {SpontUds 
dulris), the kavika {^IHvi/nna mtthu'rtnm), the ivi or 
Tahitian chestnut {hmearpm edit/ is), the pinc-apiib, and 
others recently introduced. ISdiblo roots are CHjmciully 
abundant. The chief stajdc of life is the yam, the nanuH 
of several months in the calendar having reforonco tu its 
cultivation and ripening, The Dioaettren alata is tlm 
variety chiefly planted ; its roots are sometimes 8 font long 
and 100 lb in weight. The knwui ( I), emdeata.) is also a vary 
fine esculent, and there are several wild species, Tlie 
yako, which also grows wild, is a papilionaocons creeper 
{Fachyrhina angdatua)^ with roots 0 to 8 feot loa|; and as 
tlilok as a man’s thigh ; it is also much valued for lis fibre. 
The taro or dalo {Colocaaia esmlmta) is grown in ditches, 
by streams, or on irrigated ground •, and there mre other 
aroideous plants growmg wil^ with huge edible corms. Tim 
natives use no grain or pulse, hut make a kind of bread 
(rnandrai) from the above roots, as well as from the baaina 
(which is the best), the bread-fruit, the ivi, the kaviks, the 
arrow-root (Taeca pinnatifida and T. wrt'tw), and In times 
of scarcity the mangrove. This bread Is made by burying 
the materials for months, till the mass is thoroughly 
fermented and homogeneous, when it is dog up and oo^ed 
by baking or steaming. This simple process, apnlloabls to 
snob a variety of substances, Is a valuable seoutiW sgdbnst 
famine. 

The hdands are weU lulted to tagir^ zneise, 

(which huTehOoomee a p«naii»Siitsnm tobtooot 

manills, ind$a>eiibb<i% So» > 
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Animals. — Besides tlie dog and the pig, which (with the 
domestic fowl) must have been introduced into the Pacific 
islands in very early ages, the only land Mammalia are a 
rat and five species of bats. Insects are numerous, but the 
species few. Of 41 species of land birds, 17, Mr Wallace 
says, are characteristic of the Australian region, 9 peculiarly 
Poljniesian, and 16 belong to wide-spread genera. Bir^ 
of prey are few \ the parrot and pigeon tribes are better 
represented, of 16 aquatic species only one is pecuhar. 
Fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are numerous and varied ; 
Mollusca, especially marine, and Cruatacem are also very 
numerous. These three form an important element in the 
food supply. 

Exports . — Numbers of cocoa-nuts have been planted, 
and the export of copra (the dried kernel of the nut) is 
rapidly mcreasing. The chief exports in 1 876 ware — copra 
£41,900, sugar £9036, maize £8465, — which are all on 
the increase; cotton £11,922, and b^che-de-mCr £2491, 
which have decreased ; coir £2727, pearl-shell, and arrow- 
root. The value of exports from Levnka was £80,890, of 
imports £112,806. The customs returns were estimated 
at £15,000; the native laud revenue was assessed at 
£22,000 The revenue of 1878 is estimated at £60,000. 

People . — The Fyian character was tdl lately proverbial 
for every savage abomination. Cannibalism, if fenced round 
at one time by religious sanctions, had degenerated to a 
morbid craving recklessly indulged whenever possible. 
Shipwrecked or helpless strangers were nearly always killed 
and eaten. Widows were strangled at the death of their 
husbands, slaves kiUed at the death of their masters ; 
victims were slain in numbers at the buildmg of a house 
or of a canoe, or at the visits of embassies from other 
tribes. The lives of individuals were always subject to 
the caprices of the chiefs. In the atmosphere of suspicion 
and treachery thus engendered few virtues could be devel- 
oped. Y et the people w'ore always hospitable, open-handed, 
and remarkably polite. They themselves attribute to affec- 
tion the pmctice of killing their sick or aged relations. 
They are sensitive, proud, vindictive, boastful, cleanly in? 
their houses, cookery, ifec., with good conversational and 
reasoning powers, much sense of humour, tact, and per- 
ception of character. Their code of social etiquette is 


deferred somewhat; to puhhe opinion; it has now, with 
similar customary exactions of cloth, mats, salt, pottery, ic., 
been reduced within definite limits. An ^led custom, 
solemuj enabled a district in want of any particular article 
to call on its neighbours to supply it, giving labour or some- 
thing else iu exchange. Although, then, the chief is lord 
of the soil, the inferior chiefs and individual famihes have 
equally distinct nghts m it, subject to payment of certain 
dues , and the idea of permanent alienation of land by pur- 
chase was never perhaps clearly realized. ^ Another cunous 
custom was that of (lit., nephew) The son of a chief 
by a woman of rank had almost unlimited rights over the 
property of his mother’s family, or of her people. 

War . — In tune of war the chief claimed absolute control 
over hfe and property. Warfare was carried on with many 
courteous formahties, and considerable skill was shown m 
the fortifications. There were weU-defined degrees of de- 
pendence among the different tribes or districts : the first of 
these, bati, is an alliance between two nearly equal tribes, 
but implying a sort of inferiority on one side, acimowledged 
by military service ; the second, qali, implies greater sub- 
jection, and payment of tribute. Thus A, being bati to B, 
might hold C in qali, in which case 0 was also reckoned 
subject to B, or might be protected by B for political 
pui poses. 

Religion . — ^The people are now almost all Christians. 
Their former creed, which had much in common with the 
Polynesian, included a belief in a future existence, and in 
two classes of gods, — the first immortal, of whom ITdengei 
is the greatest, said to exist eternally in the form of a 
serpent, but troubling himself little with human or other 
affairs, and the others had nsually only a local recognition. 
The second rank (who, though far above mortals, are sub- 
ject to their passions, and even to death) comprised the 
spirits of chiefs, heroes, and other ancestors The gods en- 
teied and spoke through their priests, who thus pronounced 
on the issue of every enterprise, but they were not repre- 
sented by idols; certain groves and trees were held sacred, 
and stones which suggest phallic associations. The priest- 
hood usually was hereditary, and their influence great, and 
they had generally a good understanding with the chief. 
The institution of Tabu existed in full force. The mbur^ 


minute and elaborate, and the gradations of rank well- 
marked. These are — 1, chiefs, greater and lesser; 2, 
priests; 3, i/rtfa ni Vamia (lit., eyes of the land), em- 
ployes, messengers, or counsellors; 4, distinguished war- 
riors of low birth ; 5, common people ; 6, slaves. 

Political Institvtions , — The family is the unit of political 
society. The families are grouped in townships or otherwise 
{qali) under the lesser chiefs, who again owe allegiance to 
the supreme chief of the matanitu or tribe. The chiefs ere 
a real aristocracy, excelling the people in physique, skUl, 
intellect, and acquirements of all sorts ; and the reverence felt 
for them, now gradually diminishing, was very great, and 
hid something of a religious character. All that a man had 
belonged to his chief. On the other hand, the chiefs pro- 
perty practically belonged to Jhiis people, and they were as 
ready to give as to take. In a time of famine, a oWef would 
declare the contents of the plantations to be oommon pro- 
perty. A system of feudal service-tenures Uala) is the in- 
stitution on which their social and political fabnic mainly 
depended. It aUnwed the chief to call foe the labour of any 
district, and to housefor canoe buiMmg, 

supplying food vi^ &o., 

cUstrfet .would«m 


or temple was also the council chamber and place of assem- 
blage for various purposes. 

Uust&ns — ^They have various games and amusements, 
dancing, story-telliug, and songs being especially popular. 
Their poetry has weU-defiuod metres, and a sort of rhyme. 
Their music is rude, and is said to be always in the major 
key. The excellence of their pottery favours a good and 
varied cuisine, and they have great and elaborate feasts ; 
the preparations are sometimes made months in advance, 
and enormous waste resvdts from them. Mourning is ex- 
pressed by fasting, by shaving the head and face, or by 
cutting off the little finger. This last is sometimes done at 
the death of a rich man in the hope that his family will 
reward the compliment ; sometimes it is done vicariously, 
as when the chief cuts off the little finger of his dependants 
in regret or in atonement for the death of another. Only 
the women are tatooed,^ 

Houses . — The houses, of which the framework is tlAbfif 
and the rest lattice and thatch, are ingeniously 
with great taste in omameutation, and are 
with mats, 
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200,000 , it liaa siuce rapidly diminialied, owing at first 
to the evils above described (aggravated probably by con- 
tact with, tbe vicious European element), and afterwards 
to tbat fatal languor wMch so often accompanies tbe 
introduction of civilization, the deaths now outnumberiiig 
the births* Before the annexation to Britain (1874) there 
■were about 140,000, hut 40,000 feU victims to meoalea 
soon after. This diminution might pa-haps be combated 
by the eacouragement of their old athletic sports under 
an enlightened Christianity. The exact ethnological posi- 
tion of the people is a problem. They occupy the 
extreme east limits of Papuan territoty, but far surpass 
the pure examples of that race, comhining their dark 
colour, harsh hirsute skin, crisp hoir,^ and muscular 
limbs with the handsome features of the brown Polynesian 
race. They are taJl and well-proportioned, the average 
physical development being much higher than our own. 
The features are strougly marked, hut not unpleasant, the 
eyes deep set, the beard thick and bushy. The chitfs 
are fairer, much better lookiug, and of a less negroid 
cast of face than the people. Tins negroid type is especially 
marked on the west coasts, and BtiU more in the inteaor 
of Yiti Levu. Many other characteristics of both races 
ate found, — ay, the quick iuteHect of the fairer, and 
the savagery and suspicion of the dark , they wear a jnini- 
mum of covering, but, unlike the Melanesiana, are strictly 
decent, while they are more moral than the Polynesians. 
A partial circumcision is practised, which is excexitional 
with the Melanesians, nor have these usually an elabo- 
rate iiohtical and social system like that of Eiji. The 
status of the women is also somewhat hotter, — those of the 
upper class having considerable froodoni and influence. 
Till taught by the Tongaus they were, like other Melo- 
nesiana, timid sailors. The prevalence of one language 
(though in several dialects) contrasts with the eniheBs 
variety among the Melanesians, It is copious, flexible, 
vigorous, — ^fundamentally Melanesian, but largely modified 
in vocabulary and even in structure by the Pol 3 mesian. 
It has been argued from, among other considerations, the 
number of places with Tongan names, and from certain 
old Toagau ti’aclitions, that the nneestors of that people, in 
their migration from the ■west, were, after rcniainiug a long 
time m Fiji, finally expelled thenoe by the aborigimil and 
darker race. Fijian traditions, howovoiv point to no such 
movement, only asserting the greater unity of the raco in 
former times, and placing even the creation of man, the 
scene of the deluge, and of the building of a tower of Babel, 
on Fijian soil. At ah events the Fijian is a ‘well-establisliod 
race, and the fusion of tlie dements which produced it cer- 


tainly dates from a remote pest. 

If loss readily amenable to civilizing influences than 
their neighbours to the eastward, they show greater force 
of character and ingenuity. Possessing the arts of both 
races they practise them with greater skill than either. 
They understand the principle of division of labour and 
Xirodnction, and thus of commerce. They are dtilful cultir 
\ atsm, and good boat-builders, the canientero being an here- 
(litiiry caste ; there arc aJso tribes oi nshermen and saflors; 
lljoir inatH, baskets, nets, cordage, and other &ibrics are 
Huhslmitiul and tasteful; thei» pottery, »iade---like mneh 
of the al«ivc-~by women, is far superior to any other in 
ihii »Si>ut]i jScas, but, with many other native manufftotures, 
in iH'iiig .4uj)2t]initc(l by European articles. 

y/A/,.rv (;.vr I'Jitnds lu flio H.K of the group were firs* seen 
bv liynmu iii hii;i. Tim HoiUhornraost of the group, Turtle 
hhiul, .liMuMvml j.v (i„„k ill I7rs. Bligh visited them in 
Uilvdi <,f til,, fa 1797. In 1827 


The olnliMi.itti iuK]t min wliich tlio liair Is tiaiued (m among osr. 
t liH trilKV) ilk Alum itti.l «‘l«mvk.rc) ]»« led to the bsllsf tibstitw 
{••• ullar ii|iirnmii.« tit <liic tu lut-.i-nlur aggrcgationi of thefoUldes, 
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D’TJrviUe la the “ Astrolabe " surveyed them much moie accurately, 
but the first thoiough survey was that of the United States ex- 
Tklonug expedition in 1840. 

Up to this time, owing to the evil reputation of the islanders, 
European mtercom’se was veiy limited. Abouttlie year 1804 some 
escaped convicts from Australia and runaway Bailors established 
themselves around the east pait of Yiti Levu, and by lending tlieir 
services to the neighbouring chiefs probably led to then iire- 
ponderanee over the rest of the group Na Ulirau, chief of the 
am nil island of Mbau, established toefore Ins death in 1829 a sort of 
Bupieniflcy, which was extended by his biother Tanoa, and byTaiioa's 
son, the well-known Thakombau, a ruler of considerable caiiacity In 
hia tune, however, difficulties thickened The Tongaus, a I’olynesian 
people 260 miles to the S E (see FniENUiT IsiiANUs), who had long 
frequented Fiji (especially for canoe-building, then- own islands 
being deficient in timber), now came m larger numlicrs, led by an 
able -and ambitioiis chief, Moafu, who, by adroitly taking part m 
Ibjian quonols, made himself chief in the mndwai’d group, tlireuten- 
ing Th^ombau’s supremacy. Ho was harassed, too, by on arbitnuy 
demand for £0000 from the Amonenn Qovernmont, for alleged in- 
junce to their eousul. Seveiul chiefs who disputed hia authority 
were ci’ushcd by tlie aid of King George of Tonga, who (1865) had 
opportunely anived on a visit : but he ofteiwanls, taking some 
otibuco, demaudea £12,000 for his aemees At Inst Thakombau, 
disaiipomted xn the hope that hia acceptance (1854) of Clinstianity' 
would improve his position, offered (1858) the soveieignty 
to England, with the fee siniplo of 100,000 acras, on conditiou 
of her paying the Amciican claims. Colonel Sniytlio, B.A., wns 
sent out to report on the q^ucstion, and decided ngniust aiinexfition, 
but advised that the British, consul should bo iiivostod wilh full 
mogiatonul powers over his countrymen, a stejt whioh would have 
aveited much subsequent difficulty. 

Meanwhile Hr Bcemiuin’s fnvonrnble report on the capabilitii’a of 
the islands, followed by a time of dinm'fisiou in Austmlm and Kew 
Zealand, led to a miud 'lucroiise of setUers— from 200 in 1860 to 1800 
m 1860. Tins produced froah eompUoations, and aii iiicreiUiing 
desire among the rospeclable settlers for n compideiit civil and 
orinnnal juiTsdiction. Attempts wore made at si'lf-goveriimi'ut, 
and the sovereignty •v\'as again oireved, conditionally, to Kuglmul, 
and to idle United Slates. Finally, in 1871, a ‘'constitutional 
government” was formed by cevtuin Englishmen under King 
Thakombau j but this, after iricuning heavy debt, and promoting 
the welfax*# of neither whites nor natives, come alter throe yeai's to a, 
dead lock, and the British Government felt obliged, in the interest 
of all parties, to accept the unconditional cession now offered. It had 
besides long been thought desirable to iiossoss a station on the rimlo 
between Anstraha Hudl’anaine j it was also felt that the I'olyuffjiaix 
labour traffic, the abuses in which had caused imn-U xmligimlion, 
could only bo offpptuullywgulated from « ](oint ho I'ouliginiUH to tlio 
iiicraitmg Md, and whoi-e that lubmirwuH extcumvoly otiiployi'd. 
To this end the governor of Fiji w iilwi “High (‘omniinHioiii'r foi* 
the ■VYi'stwn rtu'iac.” Native laws, ouHlttma, ond itolity iiovc lircu 
toudwriv lumdh'd, mid utilixiul, «h itiv un powalile, imiliT tl»> now 
rale, fl'liQ diicfH ni't’ hold ri'fiponHibli' fkirgood ovdiT, nnd fio itajnimil 
of llio reveunt*. Ufrlaiu Idglier ohicfM, <‘iilli*d “ ifijlvo 'I'lijH,'* rcerivo 
HularieH, With executive aiul magwha'iul imwein, axaiHled in the latter 
fuiietiunhyaliirgeimmher ofnulive BubonUniites,** IJulw,*' till untler 
till' k'yo of a very few Kuvopuan stipendiary nmgiwtrfttrs. Tlu> eniplny- 
meut of native labour is under strict reiipiIntfouH. Tho ivvenut* is 
raised in conformity with native Wean, ouch district being assesiied 
yearly to furnish certain suiiplies In kind, which are dlspowil of by 
lender. Tho white settlers at the cud of 1876 nmnbcTod 1 660. 

The laboiu's of tlio ’Wesleyan miss^ouurtos must always have a pro- 
nnuont place in any history of Fiji. Tlicy camis ftum Tonga in 
1885, and naturally settled first in the Windward Islauds, whore the 
Ton^ element, already familisr to them, preponderated. They 
perlmps identified themselves too closely with their Tongwi friends, 
whoso dissolutfl, lawless, tyrannical condiiot lod to much inlsehlef ; 
but it should not bo forgotten that their poritlon was a difficult 
one } their Bcrvicwi to huinanlty were certainly groat, nnd It was 
mainly through their offoi'ts that tho hestheu abomlaatioru so 
tocenuy in full vigour buys Ihmjoimi a thtia of the post. 

Mb!tograjJw,-^The UnUiuiSUiiut Mqpknng3^(lion, Wilke* 
and Hale* 1885-42; Fiif: an aanmnt fii a Qwtmmni Mhuian in 
ikt VUim on Fijian /s/fwnfo, 1860-1, % Soomann ; Willlsm** Fiji 
cmtl ffu ftod Cslyert, Mirntmary Labour* anumg th* 

Omn^aiaj Hoinlak*, IXt Inuln du Swim Cmm; Vm der 
Gabi40stEt X)i$ 2f$la»u»ii6hm i^raehms Enkhts, Jtrnnai qf a 
eVuto in iht Pacifici Smytho, Tm Month* in M# F^i LAom*: 
Ithdlaj*! i8W7<»i^ Dirnctovy hr thu Pacific Ocean,* Pritehsm, 
Pol/ynmom jSemtn it c m mj PArilsatatary pspons (Gr T.) 
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consul) was admittsd to tlie prytBiH^e, tliBu tits ti*ainiDg 
school for young officers, where he remaaned for the usual 
X^eriod of two years. Entering the French army, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain on the field of Auster- 
lifcz. He afterwards connected himself with the Neapohtau 
army, which he accompanied to Spain (1808), where he 
distinguished himself by a brilliant, though not always 
considerate, valour. He fought many duels, one with 
General Eranceschi, whom he killed In 1816 he was 
created general by Murat, and decorated with the order of 
the Deux-Siciles, after liBing severely wounded by the 
Austrians while reoonnoitnug on the Tanaro. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of Naples, 
Eilangieri opposed the constitution of 1820, and showed 
himself a most decided partisan of absolute power. He, 
however, incurred the displeasure of Ferdinand L, but on 
the accession of Ferdmand II., he was placed at the head 
of the artillery and engineers. In 1848 he powerfully 
helped to check the revolutionary movement, by j-.ftking 
Messma after a terrible bombardment which lasted four 
days; and six months after, when the armistice imposed 
by England and France expired, he com^ileted the sub- 
mission of SicQy, of which he was appointed governor- 
general with dicktorial powers. As a reward for his ser- 
vices he received the title of duke of Taormina, He died 
in 1867, 

FILANQIEBI, Gaetaito (1763—1788), au eminent 
Italian pubhcisb, was born at Naples on the 18 th of August 
1702. He Was the third son of Ceasar prince of ArianxeUo, 
and through his mother he was connected with the ducal 
house of Pragmto. Cfeietano was from his infancy destined 
for the profession of arms j when only seven years of age 
ha received a military appointment, and at fourteen he 
began actual service, His early years gave no promise cf 
future distinction j he seems originally to have manifested 
a positive dislike for the classics, while his interest in the 
exact sciences, it is said, was first awakened at a compara- 
tively mature age by a trivial circumstance. His brother’s 
tutor had mode a mistake in the solution of a mathematical 
problem; Gaetano had been acute enough to discover and 
rectify the error. From that day his great intellectual 
powers began to develop rapidly, and such was his diligence 
that, at twenty years of age, besides being well grounded in 
mathematical science, he had acquired a competent know- 
ledge of liatin and Greek, of ancient and modern history, 
as well as of the principles of law, and, moreover, had 
composed a couple of essays, one on Educations! Reform” 
and another on the “Morals of Princes.” Meanwhile he 
had quitted the military service, and, yielding to the wishes 
of his friends rather than to his own inclinations, had 
entered on the profession of the law. At the bar his 
knowledge and moquence soon secured his success, and 
special circumstances still further helped h^ advancement. 
In the year^ 1774^ Kini Oharles III <)f Naples, at the 
instance of Ms minister Tanuoci, had issued & munb-BBeded 
ordinance for the reform of abuses in the admiaiBteation of 
justioa Although this reform had bee® genewSly w^bcooied, 
it had excited the mumum of the bar. J'daangieti now 
became tihe advocate of tho, courts eaid^p^dfiibhed a defence 
of the royal decree foiai^dod inj)on’tihh most onkrged views 
of law and equity*, ThV esdexauv# kho^edge and matnrad 
judgment disp%odrin edled foras the 
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Semm. della Legislassione, on wMch he was engaged, and to 
which, rather than to practice at the bar, he had aU along 
been devoting his chief attention. The first and second 
books, contaimng respectively an exposition of the mles on 
which legislation in general ought to proceed, and a discus- 
sion of political and economic laws in particular, appeared at 
Naples, 1780, Its success was great and immediate. Not 
only in Italy, hut throughout Europe at large, the author 
forthwith took rank with the most celebrated pubheists, — 
with his own countrymen Gravina, Yico, and Beccaida, and 
with the illustrious Montesquieu, Although in the course 
of his observations he had found it necessary to point out 
many faults committed by his own Government, so skilfully 
had he discharged the delicate task of statmg obnoxious 
truths without giving offence to those in power that he was 
promoted by the kmg to a commaudery m the royal order 
of Constantine. In 1783 he was married to Ckrohne von 
Frende], an Hungarian lady ; and in order that he might 
tlie more fi^y enjoy domestic happiness, and at the same 
time have leisure for the composition of his work, on which 
he be^me every day more mtent, he, with the consent of 
the king, resigned all his military appomtments and Ms 
offices at court, and retired to a country seat at Oava, 
some twenty miles from Naples. In the same year he 
published the third book of Ms Sdemoj relating entirely to 
the principles of criminal jurisprudence. Even his earlier 
volumes had not failed to rouse the antipathies of an m- 
terested and influential class; but in this certain sugges- 
tions wMch he had made as to the need for reform in the 
Eomau Catholic Church called forth the censure of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals, and Ms book was condemned by 
tbe congregation of the Index in 1784. In the fcHowing 
year he nevertheless published three additional volumes, 
dealing with education and morals, Aese forming the 
fourth book of his great work. He was proceeding with 
the preparation of the remaining three books, but Ms 
health was now considerably impaired, owing to an excess 
of application, so that composition advanced but slowly; 
and other interruptions soon followed. In 1787 the new 
king, Ferdmand IV., summoned him to Naples to assist m 
the council of finance; and there for a time he was wholly 
engrossed with this important public business. But severe 
domestic misfortunes, combined with qver-wqrk, soon com- 
pelled Ms withdrawal from office once ^ hod just 

finished the first part of his fifth boob^ in wMeh he treats 
of the different systems of religion wMch preceded 
Christianity, when he died on the 2lBt of July 1788. Of 
the second part of the same book he had only mad© a rude 
sketch, in wMch were noted down the principal subjects 
of discussion, — such as the advantages of Christianity, end 
the dangers of superstition; the inconveniences of not 
difltinguisMng the spiritual from the temporal power; the 
evils of on, ignorant, venal, excessively wealthy clergy. 
He was then to have considered the principles of eedesi- 
astioal jurisprudence; and a chapter on toleration was to 
have completed the fciook. Xu the sixth hook he proposed 
to treat of the laws rdatmg to property; and in the 
seventh and lasl^ of those regax^g tiie patria potestas a?Ud 
the government of families. ' It is much to be r^relted 
that the author was not spared to complete Me gfeat 
work. GSiough rrnfinidaed, it has exerosed 
iniiaeawse on the thou^fe and feeling of 
ip Italy, whera at the ttee of its i ' 
aystem of legation vm stil m foil 
tio% parrieularly in 
even of dstst 
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Hi 3 gieat work, La Snerm. dolla Legislasnone, has gone through 
many editions, and haa teen translated into moat of the languages 
■of Europe The beat Italian edition is peihaps tliat of Liromo, in 
6 vols 8vo (1807) The Milan edition (1822) contains the Opus- 
iCvZi scelh ana a life hy Donato Toiumasi. A Fi'cnch translation, "by 
Gallois, appeared m Pans in 7 vols 8vo (1786-98) , it was repub- 
lished in 1822-2i, with the addition of the Opuscules and notes by 
Benjamin Constant. TJie Seieme of LegisMio^i was translated into 
Enghah by Su K. Clayton (London, 1806). 

■FILBERT. See Hazel. 

FILE, a bar of steel having sharp teeth on its surface, 
and used for abrading or smoothing hard substances. ^ Some 
uncivilized tnbes polish their weapons with such things as 
rough stones, pieces of shark skin, or fishes’ teeth. The 
operation of filing is recorded in 1 Sam. xm, 21 ; and, 
among other facts, the similarity of the name for the filing 
mstniment among various European peoples points to an 
early practice of the art. A file differs from a rasp 
{which 13 chiefly used for working wood, horn, and the 
like) lu having its teeth cut with a chisel whose straight 
edge extends across its surface, while the teeth of the rasp 
are formed by solitary indentations of a pointed chisel 
According to the form of their teeth, files may be single-cut 
or douUe-cut; the former have only one set of paroUel 
ridgea (either at right angles or at some other angle with 
the length) ; the latter (and more common) have a second 
set cut at an angle with the first. The double-cut file pre- 
sents sharp angles to the filed surface, and la better suited 
for hard metaS. Files are also classed according to fine- 
ness of teeth, being known (in older of iuci easing fineness) 
as rmigJi, bastard, second-cut, smooth, and sttperjine or dead 
smooth. The shapes of files present almost endless vorie- , 
ties Common forma are — the flat file, of parallelogram 
section, with uniform breadth and thickness, or tapenng, 
or “ bellied” ; the foursquare file, of square section, some- 
times with one side “safe,” or left Bmootbij the so-called 
three-square file, having its cross section an equilateral 
triangle, the half-round file, a segment of a circle, the 
routid or ratrtaU file, a circle , these are generally tapered. 
The /oaf file is like the fiat, but single-cut. There are 
many others. Files vary in length from three-quarters of 
an inch (watchmakers’) to two or three feet and upwards 
(engineers’). The length is reckoned exclusively of the 
spike or tang which eiitora the handle. Most files are 
tapered j the blunt arc nearly parallel, with larger section 
near tlie middle; a few are pai^lol. The ri^krs of sculptors 
and a few other files are curvilinear in their central line. 

CasUteel is the mateilal chiefly used for filas, though 
the larger and rougher varieties are sometimes made from 
hlisber-steeL In manufacture, the blanks are forged from 
bars that have been tilted or rolled as nearly as possible to 
the sections required. They are then annealed with great 
care, and when sufficiently softened are taken out, straight- 
ened, if necessary, with hand hammers, and then rendered 
clean and accurate in form by filing or grinding. They 
are now ready for cutting. In this process, as performed 
by hand, the cutter sits before a square stake or anvil, on 
which the blank, slightly greased, is held (having its tang 
towards him) by means of two leather strap® passed round 
its ends, and hdd fast below, one by each foot He holds 
in Ills left hand a short chisel (the edge of which always 
exceeds the width of the file), placing it on the blank with 
a slight inclination from him, and bednning near the 
further end. Ho strikes the chisel sharply with a hammer, 
an indanfcation is thii.s made, and the steal, slightly thrown 
up on the wiilo next tho tang, forms a rid^ The chisel i« 
then transferred to tho uncut surface, and slid from the 
operator till it ituiclius the ridge just made ; thus the posi- 
tion of tho next cut is dotennined ; the chisel is again 
struck, and so on. (The end [Mirt of the file is denIt with 
Aoparotclr.) Tho workiiuin h(H'k8 tn give his blows as 


uniformly as possible. Sixty to eighty cuts m-e made iu 
oue minute. After finishing the first course of cuts, he 
proceeds, if the file is to be double-cut, to make the second 
course, the cuts of the latter being generally somewhat 
finer. Thus the surface is covered with teeth inclined 
towards the point of the file. If the file is flat and is to 
be cut on the other side, it is turned over, and a thin plate 
of pewter placed below it to protect the teeth, Tnangulur 
and other files are supported in grooves m lead. In cutting 
round aud half-round files, a straight chisel is applied as 
tangent to the curva The round face of a half-round file 
requires eight, ten, or more courses to complete it. 

The file is next hardened. Being first covered ivitli a 
paste to protect the teeth from the direct action of fire, &c, 
(e.g., passed through beer-grounds to make it sticky, then 
through a mixture of common salt with roasted aud pounded 
cow’s hoof), it is heated to an even red heat, and then 
suddenly cooled by plunging in cold water or brine. It 
is removed before cooling throughout, that it may bo 
straightened if necessary (which is done by pressure). Then 
it is cooled in oil. Tho tang is next submitted to a soften- 
ing process, aud the file, after being wiped, and the teeth 
brushed clean, is ready for fixing into the handle and for use. 

In England files ore chiefly made in Sheflleld and 
Warrington, those of tho latter place being generally known 
as Lancashire files. It is remarkable that while ninny 
other operations that appear more difficult than filo-eut- 
ting are now effected by machinery, and while numerous 
file-cutting machines have been invented, tho work con- 
tinues (in England) to bo largely done by hand. This is 
perhaps partly duo to strong oiqiositjon on tho i»arb of 
operatives to introduction of machinery, and also to a 
I foolish prejudice in favour of hand-cut files (machinu-cut 
files, indeed, are not unfrequently sold as hand-cut), but 
probably also to the problem of cutting files by machinery 
being really somewhat difficult. Tn. most of the machines 
invented for that purpose, the idea lias been to construct an 
iron ami and hand to hold the chisel, and a hummer to 
strike the blow, and so to imitate, as closely^ us p(i.MHil)lo, 
tho manual process, Bernot’s machine is an imiu’ovemoub 
oil this. In it the blow is given by prosHuro of a flat fit eel 
spring pressing on tho top of n vortical slide, at the lower 
end of which the chisel is firmly fixed, Tho slide is acted 
on by a cam making about one thousand revolutiuiis a 
niiniito, eud tlio chisel cousoqutmtly strikes that miiiiber 
of blows per minute. Tho vibmtioii is thus lemoned. The 
history of file-making by machinery in America (where it 
has been extensive^ practised) aeouiB to indicate that 
much of the failure experienced has been due to tho fatal 
defect in the machinery used, of producing extreme remi- 
larity in the teeth. This gives rise to complaints bv 
artisans about files “running in grooves, ^ “ chattering, 
&c. The grooves produced by the file (if double-cut 
especially) at the beginning of its movement are deoiioned 
as it is moved further. With irregular teeth, on the other 
hand, such aa are found in all hand-made files, the grooves 
made in the first instance have their sides cut awoy os the 
file is advanced. The Kicholson Fils Company, in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, have used, with large and increasing 
anooess, a machine which imitate, to some extent, this 
irregular result of the hand prooesi^ catting the fils so that 
no two spaces are found exactly alike In the entire length. 

The fiUng of a flat surface psrfeotly true is the t«it of a 
good filer; and this is no easy matter to the beginner. The 
piece to be operated upon Is generally fixed abwt the level 
of the elbow, the operator etandiitb end, ezo^ in the oeee 
of small files, grasping the fils with bothhen^ the hesdle 
with the i^h^tiwfartWmid with ihelefi Thegnet point 
fa to be sMe to move the file fytvrved wiHt tweietiie in 
horizontal straight Uate ; from theteodescy of hmsfie to 
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move ia arcs of circles, tlie lieel and point of tlie file are 
apt to be alternately raised. This is partially compensated 
by the bellied form given to many fi.les (which also cotmter- 
acts the frequent warping effect of the hardening process, 
by which one side of a fiat fi:le may be rendered concave 
and useless). In bringing back the file for the next thrust 
it is nearly lifted off the work. Further, much delicacy 
and skill are required in adapting the pressure and velocity, 
ascertaining if foreign matters or filings remain interposed 
between the file and the work, &c. Files can be cleaned 
with a piece of the so-called cotton-card (used in combing 
cotton wool) nailed to a piece of wood. In draw-filing, 
which is sometimes resorted to to give a neat finish, the file is 
drawn sideways to and fro over the work. Hew files are 
generally used for a time on brass or cast-iron, and when 
partially worn they are still available for filing wrought 
iron and steel. 

An interesting application of the sandblast to sharpen- 
ing the teeth of files has recently been made by M. 
Tilghmann. (a. b. m.) 

FILE-FISH and TniGGisB-prsH are names given to fishes 
of the genus Batistes (and Monacanthus) inhabiting all 
tropical and subtropical seas. Their body is compressed 
and not covered with ordinary scales, hut with small juxta- 
posed scutes. Their other principal characteristics consist 
in the structure of their first dorsal fiu (which consists of 
three spines) and in their peculiar dentition. The first of 
tlie three dorsal spines is very strong, roughened in front 
like a file, and hollowed out behind to receive the second 
much smaller spine, which, besides, has a projection in 
front, at its base, fitting into a notch of the first. Thus 
these two spines can only be raised or depressed simul- 
taneously, in such a manner that the first cannot be forced 
down unless the second has been previously depressed. 
The latter has been compared to a trigger, hence the name 
of Trigger-fish. Also the generic name Batistes and the 



Batistes vidua. 


Italian name of “ Pesce balistra ” refer to this structure. , 
Both jaws are armed with eight strong incisor-lilce and 
sometimes pointed teeth, by which these fishes are enabled, 
not only to break off pieces of madrepores and other corals 
on which they feed, but also to chisei a hole into the hard 
shells of MoUiisca, in order to extract the soft parts. In 
this way they destroy an immense number of mollusks, and 
become most injurious to the pearl-fisheries. ' The gradual 
failure of those fisheries in Ceylon has been ascribed to this 
cause, although evidently other agencies must have been 
at work at the same time. The Monacanthi are dis- 
tinguished from the Batistes in having only one dorsal 
spine and a velvety covering of the skin. Some 30 
different species are known of Batistes, and about 60 of 
Monacanthus. Two species {B. rmcvlatm and cagyriscits), 
common in the Atlantic, sometimes wander to the British 
coasts. 

FILELFO, Feanobsoo (1398-1481), was born in 1398 
at Tolentino, in the March of Ancona. When he appeared 
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upon the scene of Lumaii life, Petrarch and the students 
of Florence had already brought the first act in the recovery 
of classic culture to conclusion. They had created an eager 
appetite for the antique, had disinterred many important 
Homan authors, aud had freed Latin scholarship to some 
extent from the barbarism of the Middle Ages. FHelfo 
was destined to carry on their work in the field of Latin 
literature, and to be an important agent in the still unac- 
complished recovery of Greek culture. His earliest studies 
in grammar, rhetoric, and the Latin language were con- 
ducted at Padua, where he acquired so great a reputa- 
tion for learning that in 1417 lie was invited to teach 
eloquence and moral philosophy at Venice. According to 
the custom of that age in Italy, it now became his duty to 
explain the language, and to illustrate the beauties of tlie 
principal Latin authors, Cicero and Virgil being considered 
the chief masters of moral science and of elegant diction. 
Filelfo made his mark at once in Venice. He was admitted 
to the society of the first scholars and the most eminent 
nobles of that city; and in 1419 he received an appoint- 
ment from the state, which enabled him to reside as 
secretary to the consul-general of the Venetians in Con- 
stantinople. This appointment was not only honourable 
to Filelfo as a man of trust and general ability, bub it 
also gave him the opportunity of acquiring the most coveted 
of all possessions at that moment for a scholar — a know- 
ledge of the Greek language. Immediately after liis arrival 
in Constantinople, Filelfo placed himself under the tuition 
of John Chrysoloras, whose name was already well known 
in Italy as brother of Manuel, the first Greek to profess 
the literature of his ancestors in Florence, At the recom- 
mendation of Chrysoloras he was employed in several 
diplomatic missions by the emperor John Palaeologus. 
Before very long the friendship between Filelfo and his 
tutor was cemented by the marriage of the former to 
Theodora, the daughter of John Chrysoloras. He had now 
acquired a thorough knowdedge of the Greek language, 
and had formed a large collection of Greek manuscripts. 
There was no reason why he should not return to his 
native country. Accordingly, in 1427 he accepted an 
invitation from the republic of Venice, and set sail for 
Italy, intending to resume his professorial career. From 
this time forward until the date of his death, Filelfo's 
history consists of a record of the various towns in which 
he lectured, the masters whom he served, the hooks he 
wrote, the authors he illustrated, the friendships he con- 
tracted, and the wars he waged with rival scholars. He 
was a man of vast physical energy, of inexhaustible mental 
activity, of quick passions, aud violent appetites ; vain, 
restless, greedy of gold and pleasure and fame; unable to 
stay quiet in one place, and perpetually engaged in quarrels 
with his compeers. 

When Filelfo arrived at Venice with his family in 1427, 
he found that the city had almost been emptied by the 
plague, and that Ms scholars would be few. He therefore 
removed to Bologna ; but here also he was met with draw- 
backs. The city was too much disturbed with political dis- 
sensions to attend to him ; so Filelfo crossed the Apennines 
aud settled in Florence. At Florence began one of the 
most brihiant and eventful periods of his life. During the 
week he lectured to large audiences of young and old on 
the principal Greek and Latin authors, and on Sundays 
he explained Dante to the people in the Duomo. In addi- 
tion to these labours of the chair, he found time to trans- 
late portions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Xenophon, and Lysias 
; from the Greek. Nor was he dead to the claims of society. 
At first he seems to have lived with the Florentine scholars 
on tolerably good terms ; but his temper was so arrogant 
that Cosimo de’ Medici’s friends were not long able to put 
ttp with him. Filelfo hereupon broke out into open and 
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violent animosity ; and when Cosimo was esdled by the 
Albizzi party in HSS, he urged the aignoria of Horenco to 
pronounce upon Mm the sentence of death. On the return 
of Oosimo to Plorence, lilelfo’s position in that city was 
no longer tenable His hfe, he asserted, had been already 
once attempted hy a cut-throat m the pay of the Medici j 
and now ha really accepted an invitation from the state 
of Siena. In Siena, however, he was not destined to remain 
more than four years. His fame as a professor had grown 
great in Italy, and ho daily received tempting offers from 
princes and republics. The moat alluring of these, made 
lum by the duhe of Milan, !Fihppo Maria Visconti, he 
decided on accepting j and in 14t0 he was received with 
honour by his new master in the capital of Lombardy. ^ 

Filelfo’s life at Milan curiously illustrates the multifarious 
importance of the scholars of that age m Italy. It was his 
duty to celebrate his princely patrons in panegyrics and 
epics, to abuse their euemies in hbela and invectives, to salute 
them with encomiastic odes on their birthdays, and to com- 
pose poems on their favourite themes. For their courtiers 
he wrote epifchalamial and funeral orations ; ambassadors 
and visitors from foreign states he greeted with the rhetorical 
lucubrations then so much in vogue. The students of the 
university he taught in daily lectures, passing in review the 
weightiest and lightest authors of antiquity, and pouring 
forth a flood of miscellaneous erudition. Not satisfied 
with these outlets for his mental energy, Filelfo went on 
translating from the Greeh, and prosecuted a paper warfme 
with his enemies in Florence. He wrote, moreover, politi- 
cal pamphlets on the groat evanfca of Italian history j and 
when Constantinople was taken by tho Turks, he procured 
the hberatiou of hia wife’s mother by a message addressed 
in hi» own name to the sultan In oddition to a fixed 
stipend of soma 700 golden fioriiifl yearly, he was continu- 
ally in receipt of spocisl payments for the orations and, 
poems he produced j so that, had he boon a man of fruM 
habits or of moderabo economy, he might have amassed a. 
considerable fortune. As it was, ha spent his money as 
fast 08 he received it, living in a stylo of splondour 
ill befitting a simple scholar, and indulging hia tnato for 
pleasure In more thou questionable arausomoiits. In con- 
sequence of this prodigality, be W'os always poor. His 
letters and his poems abound iu impudent domands for 
money from patrons, some of them couched iu language of 
tho lowest adulation, and others savouring of iitorary 
brigandage. 

During the second year of hia Milanese reaidencB Filelfo 
lost liB first wife, Theodora. He soon married again; and 
this time ho chose for his bride a young lady of good 
Lombard family, called Orsina Osnago. When she died, 
he took ill wedlock for the third time a woman of 
Lombardi birth, Laura Magiolini. To all bis three wives, 
in spite of numerous irifidelitioe, he seems to have been 
warmly attached; and this is perhaps the beat trait in a 
character otdierwise more remarkable for arrogance and heat 
than for any amiable qualities. 

On tho death of Filippo Maria Visconti, Filelfo, after a 
short hesitation, transferred his allegiance to Francesoo 
Shi'za, the new duke of Milan; and in order to curry 
favour with this parvenu, he began hia ponderous spio, the 
fS/omW, of which 12,800 lines were written, but which 
was never published. When Francesco Sforza died, Filelfo 
turned la's tliimghts towards Boma He was now on old 
man of sovonty-seven years, honoured with the friendshin of 
prinoesj rocognizod as the most distinguished of Italian 
humanists, courted by pontiffs, and decorated with the laurel 
wreath and tho order of knighthood by kin^. Grossing tbs 
Aponninea and passing through Florence, he reached Rome 
in the second week of 1475, Tho terrible Sixtus TV. now 
rttloii in tho Vatican; and from this pope Filelfo had 


received an invitation to occupy the chair of rhetoric with 
good emoluments. At first he was vastly pleased with the 
city and court of Rome ; but bis satisfaction ere long turned 
to discontent, and he gave vent to his ill humour in a 
venomous satire on the pope’s treasurer, Milliardo Cicala. 
Sixtus himsolf soon fell under the ban of his displeasure ; 
and when a year had passed, he left Home nevei to return. 
Filelfo reached Milan to find that his wife had died of the 
plague in his absence, and was alieady buried. His own 
death followed speedily. For some time past he had been 
desirous of displaying his abilities and adding to his fame 
iu Florence. Y ears had healed the breach between him and 
the Medicoan family ; and on the occasion of tho ra.{/ii 
conspiracy against the life of Lorenzo de’ Modici, ho had 
sent violent lettera of abuse to hia papal patron Sixtus, 
denouneing hia participation in a plot so dangerous to the 
security of Italy. Lorenzo now invited him to profess 
Greek at Florence, and thither Filelfo journoyed m 1481. 
But two weeks after his arrival he succumbed to dysonfceiy, 
and was buried nt the age of eighty-three in tho church of 
the Annuoziata. 

Filelfo deserves commemoration among the greatest 
hunianists of the Italian Boiiaissance, not for the boanty 
of hia stylo, not for tho elevation of his genius, not for the 
accuracy of his learning, but for his energy, and for hia 
complete adaptation to tho times in which ho lived. I tia 
erudition was large bub ill-digested ; his knowledge of tho 
ancient authors, if e.xbonaivo, was superficial ; Ms stylo wna 
vulgar ; he had no brilliancy of imagination, no pungency 
of opigmra, no gratidour of rhetoric. Therefore ho has loft 
nothing to posterity which tho world would not very 
willingly lot die. But in his own days lio did oxcelleiit 
Borvico to loaming by his untiring activity, and by tho 
faciliiy with which he usod his stores of knowledge, It 
was an ago of accumulation and preparation, whon the worltl 
was still amassing and cataloguing tho fragments roacued 
1 from tho wrecks of Qrocce and Bonio. Men had to rocoivo 
I the very rudiments of culture before they could &j[)prociato 
Its nicotics. And iu this work of collection and iiistnuition 
Filelfo oxcollod, paaaing rapidly from place to place, stiiTing 
up tho zeal for learning by the passion of his own 
onthusiastic temperament, and acting os a pioneer for men 
like Poliziano end Eroainns. All that is worth knowing 
about Filelfo is contained in lloamiui’a admirable Ftict tli 
Mel/o, Milan, 1808; but the student may also co^lt 
lloscoe’s Life of Lorenxo Media, Voaposlano^s Vite di 
Uomini 2lhinh% and Burokhardt’s Italian Menaittant^, with 
profit. {S, A. 8.) 

FILIBUSTER, a name first given to tho huccaneora, a 
band of piratical adventurers who maintained thomsulvoa 
chiefly in tho Caribbean seas during the 17th century 
(see Buooawber). The origin of the term has been 
explained in two ways, — some deriving it from the English 
word fiyhoat, French fiihot^ Spanish fiibote^ a name given 
to a small vcsbcI not exceeding 100 tons, which, on account 
of its sailing qualities, was much used by pirates, while 
others make it synonymous with the Dutch wy hukerf 
German freihaOtf, English fred>oot$rf the word changing 
first vato and then Into French Spanish 

filiimtero. MIbmtier has passed into the French langos^pi 
exiiJUUmtero into the Spanish language aa aMneral name 
for a pirate, end the was ravlm in Amtiiea 

to designate those adventurera whew after the termtoation 
of the war between Mexico and the iJnitod States, oMsmised 
expeditions within the United Statof agsinat the Bpasdth 
West Indies. 

FXLXOAIAf Vwomrxo da (11411*1707)2 sprang itm 
ancient and noble family of Fioranok was born in tlmli eUy 
December 164$^ fttm m hi of 

his lettofs, stiMiif the amemot isi Twm rant 
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ills childliooi, his parents must hare been in easy circmn- and spontaneous,— as in the two sonnets “Italia, Italia o 
stanc^, and the supposition is confirmed by the fact that tu cm feo la sorts” and “DoV Italia, il tuo broccio? e 
he enjoyed all the advantages of a liberal education, first a che ta. serve; ” in the verses “Alla beata Yergine,” “ A1 

under the J esuits of Florence, and then in the university of divino amore ; ” in the sonnet “ Sulla fede nelle disgrake ”■ 

Pisa. At Pisa his mind became stored, not only with the the truth and beauty of thought and language recall the 
I’esults of patient study in various branches of letters, hut verae of Petrarch, Besides the poems published in the 
with the great historical associations hnked with the former complete Venice edition of 1762, several other pieces 
glory of the Pisan repubhc, and with one remarkable appeared for the first time in the small Florence edition 
institution of which Pisa was the seat. To the tourist who brought out by Barbera in 1864. 

now visits Pisa the banners and emblems of the order of FILIGREE, formerly written fihgrain or filigrane (the 
St Stephen are mere matter of curiosity, but they had a Italian fligmna, Fr. filigrane, Span. fiUgrana, Germ, 
serious significance two hundred years ago to the young DraUg^echt), jewel work of a delicate kind made witli 
Tuscan, who knew that these naval crusaders formed the threads and beads usually of gold and silver. The corn- 
main defence of his country and commerce against the pound word from the Latin fiium, thread, and gy'aivum, 
Turkish, Algerine, and Tunisian corsairs. After a five grain, is not found in Ducange, and is indeed of modern 
years’ residence in Pisa he returned to Florence, where he oiigin. Though filigree has become a special branch of 
married Anna, daughter of the senator and marquis jewel work in modem times it was anciently part of the 
Scipione Capponi, and withdrew to a small villa at Figline, ordinary work of the jeweUar. Signor CasteUani states, 
not far from the city. Ahjurmg the thought of writing m liis lecture on “Antique Jewellery,” that all the jewel- 
amatory poetry in consequence of the premature death of a lery of the Etruscans and Greeks was made by soldering 
young lady to whom he had been attached, he occupied together wires and grains or nunute plates of gold rather 
himself chiefly with literary pursuit®, above all the com- than by hammering or stamping the precious metals in 
position of Italian and Latin poetry. His own hterary dies. 

eminence, the opportunities enjoyed by him as a member The art may be said to consist in curling, twisting, and 
of the celebrated Academy Delia Omsca for making known plaiting fine pliable threads of metal, and uniting them 
Ills critical taste and classical knowledge, and the social at their points of contact with gold or silver solder and 
relations within the reach of a noble Florentine so closely borax, by the help of the blow-pipe. Small grains or 
allied with the great house of Oapponi, sufficiently explain beads of the same metals are often set in the eyes of 
the intimate terms on which he stood with such eminent volutes, on the junctions, or at intervals at which they 
men of letters as Magalotti, Menzmi, Gon, and Redi. The wiU set off the wire work effectively. The more delicate 
last-named, the author of Bacc1m6 in Tmcany, was not ouly work is generally protected by framework of stouter wire, 
one of the most bnlliant poets of his time, aud a safe Brooches, crosses, earrings, and other personal ornaments 
literary adviser ; he was the court physician, and his court of modern filigree are generally surrounded and subdivided 
influence was employed with zeal and effect in his friend’s by bands of square or flat metal, giving consistency to the 
favour. Filioaia’s rural seclusion was owing even more to fiUmg up, winch would not otherwise keep its proper 
his straitened means than to his rural tastes. If he ceased shape. 

at length to pine in obscurity, the change was owing not Probably the oldest existing jewel work is that which 
merely to the fact that his poetical genius, fired by the has been found by Belzom, Wfikinson, Manette, and other 
deliverance of Vienna from the Turks in 1683, poured Egyptian discoverers in the tombs of Thebes and other 
forth the right strains at the right time, but also to the places. Filigree forms an important feature of the oma- 
influence of Redi, who not only laid Filicaia’s verses before mentation. Amongst the jewellery now in the British 
his own sovereign, but had them transmitted with the least Mnseum, and in the Louvre in Paris, are examples of the 
possible delay to the foreign princes whose noble deeds they round plaited gold chains of fine wire, such as are still made 
sung. The first recompense came, however, not from those ’by tlie filigree workers of India, and known as Triohinopoly 
princes, but from Christina, the ex-queeu of Sweden, who, chains. From some of these are hung smaller chains of 
from her circle of savans and courtiers at Rome, spon- finer wire with minute fishes and other pendants fastened 
tanoously aud generously announced to Filicaia her wish to to them, Most of the rings jFound in these collections are 
bear the expense of educating his two sons, enhancing her whipped with gold wire soldered to the hoop. The Greek 
kindness by the delicate request that it should remain a and Etruscan filigree of about 3000 years ago is of extra- 
secret. And now the tide of Filicaia’s fortunes turned. The ordinary fineness aud very perfect execution, A number 
grand-duke of Tuscany, Cosmo IIL, conferred on him an of earrings aud other personal ornaments found in Central 
important office, the commissionership of official balloting. Italy are preserved in the Campaua ooUectiou of the 
He was named governor of Volterra in 1696, where he Louvre and amongst tlie gems of the British Museum, 
strenuously exerted himself to raise the tone of public Almost all of them are made of filigree work. Some oar- 
morality. Both there and at Pisa, where he was subse- rings are in the form of flowers of geometric design, bordered 
quetitjy governor in 1700, his popularity was so great that by one or more rims eachmade up of minute volutes of gold 
on hip iremo^ the inhabitants of both cities petitioned for wire, and this kind of ornament is varied by shghl 
his recall. He passed the dose of his life at Florence ; differences in the way of disposing the number or arrange- 
the grand-dnke raised him to the rank of senator, and he ment of the volutes. Bub the feathers and petals of moil®r£ 
died in that city ^op., the $l4th of September 1707. He Italian filigree are nob seen in these anoient designs* 4 It 
was buried in ip the church of St Peter, many earrings chains hang from the upper 

aud a monument te his memory by his sole birds, such as doves or peacocks covered 

surviving son Scipione? the six celebrated set amongst these hanging ornaments., , 

odes inspired by the jfehieskl, Filipeia earrings axe short tubes of gold, half as 

took a lyrical flight whw Ms on inch long by half m inch or less ^fplati 

a level with the greatest of gdd attsohed to the side* apd coverec 

unequal, like all his poBtr^i wi^ flligi?«© soldered on ' hfany riu^ 

the n8.tdve vigour of his geulus ef 

iwhUst in others they ars 
jef> m When 
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jewellery found in the Chersonese and along the coast of 
Asia was placed, before the Crunean war, in a 

museum at KertcL Many bracelets and necklaces m that 
collection are made of twisted wire, some in as many as 
seven rows of plaiting, with clasps m the shape of heads of 
animala of beaten work. Others are strings of large beads 
of gold, with grams of gold, or with volutes and knots of 
wire soldeied over the surfaces. (See the BospTm'e 
Cvmmerxah, m which wUl be found careful engravings 
of these objects ) In the British Mnsenm a sceptre, pro- 
bably that of a Greek priestess, is covered with plaited 
and netted gold wire, finished with a sort of Corinthian 
capital and a boss of green glass. 

It IS probable that m India and various parts of central 
Asia filigree has been worked from the moat remote period 
without any change in the designs, "Whether the Asiatic 
jewoUers were inluenced by the Greeks settled on that 
continent, or merely trained under traditions held in 
common with them, it is certain that the Indian filigree 
workers retain the same patterns as those of the ancient 
Greeks, and work them in the same way, down to the 
present day. Wandering workmen are given so much 
gold, coined or rough, which is weighed, heated in a pan 
of charcoal, beaten into wire, and then worked in the 
courtyard or verandah of the employer’s house according 
to the designs of the artist, who weighs the complete work 
on lesbonug it and is paid at a specified rate for his labour. 
Very fine grains or beads and spines of gold, scarcely 
thicker than coarse hair, projecting from plates of gold are 
methods of ornamentation still used. This work requires 
the utmost dehcacy of hand to execute, and is of extrar 
ordinary richness of effect Signor Castellam, the modern 
Oellini of Italy, who has made the antique filigree work of 
the Etruscans and Greeks his special study, found it for a 
long time impossible to revive this particular process of 
delicate soldering j but the difficulty has been overcome at 
last. 

Passing to later times we may notice in many collec- 
tions of mediffival jewel work (such as that in the South 
Kensington hTuseum) rehquaries, covers for the gospels, &c., 
made either in Constantinople from the 6th to tho 12 th 
centurlea, or in monasteries in Europe, in which Byzatitiuo 
goldsmiths’ work was studied and imitated. Those objects,^ 
besides being enriched with precious stones, polished, but* 
not cut into facets, and with enamel, are often decorated 
with filigree, Large surfaces of gold are sometimes covered 
with scrolls of filigree soldered onj and comer pieces of 
the borders of book covers, or the panels of reliquaries, are 
not unfrequently made up of complicated pieces of plaited | 
work alternatiug with spaces encrusted with enamel, 
Byzantine filigree work occasionally has small stones set 
amougst the curves or knots. Examples of such decoration 
can be seen in the Soutli Kensington and British Museums. 

In the north of Europe the Saxons, Britons, and Cults 
were from an early period skilful in several kinds of gold- 
smiths’ work. As early as the middle of the 6th century 
the brooches and other personal ornaments of the Litfcua 
Saxonicum”ia England were encrusted with enamel, often 
sot in bands of pure gold, and the enamel work varied 
with borders or centres of filigree. 

Tlie Irish filigree work is more thoughtful in design and 
more varied in pattern than that of any period or country 
tiiat could be named. It reached its highest perfection, 
according to Dr Petrie, in tho 10th and 11th oentnrlw. 
Tho Eoyal Irish Academy in Dublin contains a nninber of 
rollquaries and powonftl jewels, of which filigree is the 
general and most remarkable ornament, The “Tera” 
brooch has been cojiicd and imitated, and the shape and 
decoration of it are wull known, Instead of fins curls or 
volutes of gold thread, the Irish filigree is varied by numerous 


designs in which one thread can be traced through curious 
knots and complications, which, disposed over large sur- 
faces, balance one another, but always with special varieties 
and arrangements difficult to trace with the eye The 
long thread appears and disappears without breach of cou- 
tmuity, the two ends generally worked into the head and 
the tail of a serpent or a monster The reliquary contain- 
ing the “ Bell of St Patrick” os covered with knotted woik 
in many varieties A two-handled chalice, called the 
“ Ardagh cup,” found near Limerick a few years since, has 
belts, bosses at the junctions of the handles, and the whole 
hiiing of the foot ornamented with work of this kmcl of 
extraordinary fineness. The late Lord Diinravoii {Royal 
h'lsh Amd&niy Trans., vol. xxiv.) numbers forty varieties 
of pattern on this cup alone. Some are the Greek fret 
with Celtic varieties, spiral trumpet-shaped lines, interlaced 
bauds, knots, and arabesques, all in several varieties. 

Much of the mediseval jewel work oil over Europe down 
to the 15th century, on reliquaries, crosses, croziers, and 
other ecdesiaatical goldsmiths’ work, is set off witli bosses 
and borders of fihgree, Fihgree work m silver was prac- 
tised by the Moois of Spain during tho Middle Ages with 
great s ki ll, and was introduced by them and established all 
over the Peninsula, where silver filigree jewellery of dolirato 
and artistic design is still made in con.siderablo quantities. 
The manufacture spread over tho Balearic Islands, and 
among the populations that border tho Mediterranean. It is 
still made all over Italy, and in Albania, tho loiuan Islands, 
and many other parts of Qreeoo. That of tlio Greeks is 
somotimos on a large scale, with several iliiclcncssos of 
wires alteraabing with larger and smaller bossus and beads, 
sometimes sot with turquoises, &c., and mounted on con- 
vex plates, making rich ornamental headpieces, belts, and 
breast ornaments. Eiligree silver buttons of wire work 
and small bosses are worn by the peasants in most of tho 
countries that produce this kind of jewellery. Silver flligroo 
brooches and buttons are also made in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. Litfclo chains and pendants aro added to 
much of this northern work. Beautiful spocinions bavo 
been contributed to tho various iuternabioual exliibitiouH 

Some very curious filigree w'ork was brought from 
Abyssinia after tho capture of Magtlala iirni guards, 
slippora, cups, Ac., aomo of which aro now in tho Bouth 
Konamglon JitiiHoum, They aro made of thin plates of 
silver, over which tho wire work is soldered, Thu filigree 
is subdivided by narrow borders of simplo pattorn, niul tho 
intervening spaces aro made up of many pattenm, some 
with grains set at intervals. 

Great interest has been felt in the revival of the designs 
of antique jewellery by Signor Caacullani. Ho willoctod 
examples of the peasant jewellery Btill made in nuiny 
provinces of Italy on traditionary designs presei-ved from 
a remote ontiquity. Most of the decomtlun is in ftllgreo 
of many varieties. It was in part through the help 
of workmen in remote villages, who retained the use of 
various kinds of solders, long forgotten elsewhere, that the 
fine reproductions of antique gold filigree have been au 
beautifully oarried into execution in Italy, and by Italiau 
jewellers in London, 

Fur examples of mitique work the student should ex- 
amine the jewel room of the British Muienm, the Campane 
collection the Louvre in l^ris, and the eolleotion in the 
South Kensington M useutn. The lest eontaine a larm and 
V61W varied assortment of modem Italian, Bpanlah, Greek, 
and Qtlisr jewellery made lor Hie peasants of TSiiotn 
countries. The Celtic work is well reprassstsd tn the 
E<ml Irish Academy in DoblixL {s, m. f.) 

FILIPPINO. Sseldm. 

FILLAK, Tta» toeonsts given by varioiiis wzitexe 
of this saint^ fit so ikr as Huy enpply aoy detail siii m 
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in many similar cases, purely legendaiy anti conjectural 
Tliat such an ecclesnstic existed, that he was of Irish 
origin, and that he was venerated in Glendochart and 
StrathfiUan in Perthshire as early as the 8th or 9tli century, 
may he held as certain There was an ancient monastery 
111 that district dedicated to St Fillan, which, like most of 
the religious houses of early times, was afterwards secular- 
ized. The lay-abbot, who was its superior in the reign 
of William the Lion, held high rank in the Scottish 
kingdom This monastery was restored in the reign of 
Eobert Bruce, and became a cell of the abbey of canons- 
regular at Inchaffray. The new foundation received a 
grant from King Robert, in gratitude for the aid which he 
was supposed to have obtained from a relic of the saint 
on the eve of the great victory of Bannockburn. Another 
lelic was the s nut’s staff or crozier, which became known 
as the coygerach or quigrich, and was long in the posses- 
sion of a family of the name of Jore or Dewar, who were its 
hereditary guxrdiaiis. They certainly had it in their 
custody lu tliB year 1428, and their right was formally 
recognized by Kiug James III in 1487. The head of the 
ciozier, which is of silver-gilt with a smaller crozier of 
bronze inclosed within it, is now deposited in the National 
Museum of tlie Society of Antiquaries of Scotland It 
was secured fur them through the exertions of Dr Daniel 
Wilson, author of the Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. 
This crozier has attracted much attention among Scottish 
antiquaries, and its history has been minutely investigated 

On the subject of this article reference may he made to Cosmo 
Innes’s Skat(^ of Early Seotbish Eistory, pp 889-394, 628-624, 
Bishop Porbea’s Calendars of Scottish Saints, p. 841-846 ; and 
specially to the Ewtorical Noticss of St Ihllati’a Ch'oder, by the late 
eniment antiquary Dr John Stuart, who died while this, his latest 
work, was piissiug through the pmss. 

FILLMORE, Millaed (1800-1874), thirteenth presi- 
dent of the United States of America. His family was 
of English stock, and had early settled in New England. 
His father, Nathauiel Fillmore, made in 1795 a clearing 
within the limits of what is now the town of Summer 
Hill, Cayuga co.. New York, and there the future president 
was boru, January 7, 1800. The father went by the title 
of “ the squire,” and served as a justice in the beginnings 
of the settlements nearest to him, which were very sparsely 
occupied. Millard, to the age of fourteen, could have 
slmred only the simplest rudiments of education, chiefly 
from bis parents, with slight help from a school. At 
that age ho was apprenticed, for the usual terra, to a 
fuller and clothier, to card wool, and to dye and dress 
the cloth from the farmers’ houses. Two years before 
the close of his terra, he, by a promissory note for 
thirty dollars, bought the remamder of his time from his 
master, and entered a retired lawyer’s office as a student 
and helper at the age of nineteen. He, of course, re- 
ceived and accepted the usual honour extended to young 
men of his proclivities, to deliver the Fourth of July 
Oration, before he was twenty-one years of aga In 1820 
he made his way to Buffalo, — then only the germ of the 
present flourishing city, — and supported himself as a student 
in another law office by teaching a school and aiding the 
postmaster. lu, 1823 he was admitted an attorney in the 
court of common pleas, Erie oo,, and then took up legal 
practice at Aurc»% tQ which his father had removecl. Hard 
study, temperanoe,’ fetegtity gave him a good re^ 
putation and modera^e> apfl he was made an 

attorney and onuusello® ^ court of the 

State. In 1826 he of the 

Bev. Lemuel Powers. 1^" ^1830 

he formed a partnership with 
wards distinguished in publie 

Ijhe bw. From 1828 to iSfl 

the State Isgmlature,^ ocantog 


anti-mason. In the single term of 1832-4 he was a repre- 
sentative of his district in the national Congress, as anbi- 
Jackson, or in opposition to the administration From 
1836 to 1842, when he declined further service, he re- 
presented his district as a member of the ’Whig party, 
In Congress he opposed the annexation of Texas as slave 
territory, was a warm advocate of internal improvements 
and a protective tariff, supported J. Q. Adams in 
mamtaimng the right of offering anti-slavery petitions, 
advocated the prohibition by Congress of the slave trade 
between the States, and favoured the exclusion of slavery 
from the District of Columbia. His speech and tone, 
however, were moderate on these exciting subjects, and he 
claimed the right to stand free of pledges, and to adjust his 
opinions and his course by the development of circum- 
stances. The Wings having the ascendency m Congress 
during the latter part of his membership, he was made 
chairman of the House Committee of Ways and Means. 
Against a strong opposition he carried an appropriation of 
30,000 dollars for Morse’s telegraph, and secured important 
provisions in the new tariff measures of 1842. He found 
some supporters of his proposed nomination as a candidate 
for vice-president m the Whig National Convention at 
Baltimore. In May 1844, being the Whig candidate for 
the governorship of New York, he was defeated by Silas 
Wright. In 1847 he was made comptroller of the State of 
New York, an office of manifold responsibilities and duties, 
which he resigned on his election, in November 1848, as 
vice-president of the United States, Zachary Taylor being 
president. He presided over the senate ably and impar- 
tially during the seven months of exciting debate and 
agitation on the so-called “ Compromise Measures,” and 
Mr Clsy’s “ Omnibus Bill,” which, though finally defeated 
as a whole, substantially succeeded in its general bearing 
on several matters of intense import to the nation as 
connected with the subject of slavery. 

President Taylor died July 9, 1850, and the next day 
Fillmore, according to the special provision of the consti- 
tion, took the oath and acceded to the highest office, 
being then fifty-one years old The cabinet which he 
called around him, contained many distmgmshed men, as 
Webster, Corwin, Crittenden, Graham, Hall, and Kenney, 
On the death of Webster in 1852, Edward Everett suc- 
ceeded him as secretary of state. The president sent 
a force to protect New Mexico in the dispute as to its 
boundaries with Texas. The critical matter which gave its 
histone significance to his administration was that chief 
one of the dass of “ compromise ” measures, the enactment 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, to make effective a provision 
of the constitution for the rendition of “fugitives from 
labour or service.” Being instructed by Crittenden, his 
attorney-general, that the biU was not inconsistent with the 
constitutional sanction of the Habeas Corpus, the president 
signed the biU, and issued a proclamation callmg upon 
Government officials to enforce it. These measures roused 
the most passionate opposition and animosity, among Whigs 
as well as anti-slavery men. The attempt to enforce the 
odious law was restricted by mobs in various free States, 
and was made, for the most part, wholly ineffectual, the 
people being resolved to regard it as annulled by the 
“ higher law ” The fact that Hie president had sjgu^^l 
sought to enforce the law, though he might 
himseU constitutional obligation, and a purpoSe^j^pjflb 
fidelity in the exercise of his best ^ 

breach between him and his party. . ,gj‘^^^^|s|i6hed 
the sincerity and purity of his 

heoessity to 
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In many oilier matters of higU public concern, lus official 
coarse, as indicated by his appointments, the recommenda- 
tions in. his messages, and the projects which be devised, was 
characterized by sound discretion, by humane promptings, 
and practical wisdom. His advice, however, even on these 
matters, was not always followed by Congress. That body 
having approved a plan for the extension of the Capitol, the 
president, on July 4, 1851, laid the comer-stone of the new 
edifice, Daniel Webster being the orator of the occasion 
In the same year he interposed promptly and effectively in 
thwarting the projects of the fibbusters," uilder Lopez, 
for the invasion of Cuba Commodore Perry^a expedition 
to Japan, that of Lieuteuant Lynch to Africa, and that of 
Einggold to the Chinese Seas, with the exploration of the 
valley of the Amazon by Herndon and. Gibbon, may bo 
referred to as engaging the executive ability and wide-fore- 
thoughtof the president. Hia term closed March 4, 1853. 
In the preceding autumn he had been an unsuccessfol can- 
didate for nomination for the presidency by the Whig 
National Convention, and he yielded hia place to Franklm 
Pierce, Three weeks before the close of hia term his wife 
died in Washington, and be quietly returned, with a son 
and a daughter, to private life m Buffalo. In 1864, he 
travelled extensively through the southern and western 
States, and in 1865-6 he visited Europe, moving from 
place to place in a quiet and aaoatentatious way, bnt 
receiving much courteous attention. He declined the 
proffered honour of D.C L. from Oxford. While in Borne 
he was informed of his nomination for the presidency hy 
the ^‘Native American ” party, the nominees of the other 
patties being Budmnan aud Bkemont. In 1 858 he married 
Mrs Caroline MTntosh of Albany, a lady of fortune and 
culture. Hetirmg to his home in Buffalo, he enjoyed a 
studious retiremeat among hia books and friends,^ ^ing 
no public share in political affairs. He took great interest 
in the Bnffolo Histotical Sodeby, of which he was the 
president. His life closed March 8, 1874, in his aevettby- 
fiffch year. All who knew him iu any relation accord^ 
in regarding h™ as an upright and conscientious man, 
blameless, loving simple ways, and heartily devoted to the 
best interests of his country. (o, B. B.) 

FILM See Caj?ill4.bt Aotioit and Optics. 

PILMER, Sir Robert, a writer of the 17th century, 
remarkable for his singular political theory, which deserves 
notice on account of the great attention which it excited, 
was the son of Sir Edward Filmer of East Sutton in Kent. 
He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he matri- 
culated In 1604. His death has been fixed at widely 
different dates, but of these the most probable is 1053. 
Filmer was already a nnddle-nged man when the great 
controversy between the king and the Commona roused him 
into literary activity. Eis wntings afford an exceedingly 
curious example of the doctrines held by the most extreme 
section of the Divine Bight party. Filmer's theory is 
founded upon the statement that the government of a 
family by the father is the true original and model of all 
government. In the beginning of the world God gave 
authority to Adam, who had complete coutrol over his 
descendants, even as to life and death From Adam this 
authority was inherited by Noah ; and Filmer quotes as not 
unlikely the tradition that JSTo^ sailed up the Mediter- 
ranean and allotted the three continents of the Old World 
to the rule of his three sons. From Shem, Ham, and 
J apheth the patriarchs inherited the absolute power which 
they exercised over their families and servants ; and from 
tho patriarchs all tings and governors (whether a single 
inouardb or a governing assembly) derive their authority, 
tvliioli is theroforc absolute, and founded upon divine 
right. The difficulty that a man “by the secret will of 
God niiy unjustly” attain to power which he has not 
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inherited appeared to Filmer in no way to alter the nature 
of the power so obtained, for “there is, and always shall 
be continued to the end of the world, a natural right of a 
supreme father over every multitude." The kmg is per- 
fectly free from all human control. He cannot be bound 
by the acts of his predecessors, for which he is not re- 
sponsible ; nor by his own, for “ impossible it is in nature 
that a man should give a law unto himself ” — a law must 
be imposed by another than the person bound by it. 

I With regard to the English constitution, he asserted, m 
hia Freehaldej^s Gravid Inquest touching our Sovereign. Lord 
iliB Xing and Farliament (1648), that the Lords only 
giva counsel to the king, the Commons only “ perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parhament,” and the king 
alone is the maker of laws, which proceed purely from ins 
wdL It is monstrous that the people should judge or 
depose their king, for they would then be judges in their 
own cause. The most complete expression of Filmeris 
I opinions is given in the Patriarcha, which was pubhshed 
m 1680, many years after his death. His position, 

I however, was sufficiently indicated by the works which he 
pubhshed during his lifetime : — the Anarchy of a Limited 
I and Mixed Monarchy (1646), an attack upon a treatise on 
monarchy by Nicholas Hutton, which maintained that the 
king’s prerogative is not superior to the authority of the 
houses of parliament ; the pamphlet entitled The Power of 
Kings, atid in particmlar of the Xing of England (1648) , 

I and hiB Ohservatkms upon Mr Xohbes’s Lemathan, M) 
Miltm against Sdmasius, and S. Grotms De Jure Belli 
et PflcM, emceming the Onginall of Government (1652). 
Filmer’a theory, owing to the circumstances of the time, 
obtained a recognition which it is nowdifficult to understuud. 
Nine years after the publication of the Patriarcha, at tho 
time of the Hevolution which banished the Stuarts from 
the throne, Locke singled out Filmer as the most remark- 
ahle of the advocates of Divine Bight, and thought it worth 
while to attack him expressly in the first part of the 
Treatise on Government, going into all his arguments 
seriatim, and especially pointing out that even if the first 
steps of his argument be granted, tho rights of the eldest 
bom have been so often set aside that modem kings can 
claim no such inheritance of authority as he asserted 

FILTER, an arrangement for the separation of impurities 
from liquids, by passage through porous material. The 
filtering process is common in nature. The clearness of 
spring water is due to it j for such water generally comes 
from a considerable depth in the ground (as appears, e.g,, 
from its equable temperature throughout the year ) ) aud 
having traversed a v^ety of porous strata, it has under*, 
gone a straining action, producing the beautiful trans- 
parency we observe. This does not, of course, represent 
absolute purity, for the liquid retains in solutkm various 
substances acquired by contact with the' stiaisa through 
which it has percolated. The operation of filtration is 
extensively practised in purification of water, on a large 
scale for supply of towns and cities (now an important 
branch of civil engineering), and on a small scale for 
domestic purposes, and for the use of ships on a long 
voyage, &e. It is also a valued method in chemistry and 
the arts. 

The mechanical action of straining, by which all particles 
larger tiian the interstices of the porous materihi APs 
arrested, is one important function of filters, mi 
be commonly represented as their only 
may act, however, in bfehni; ways to 
speak of the further mechanical dfi 

upper surfaces of particles of the meditot/ aatl. 

lateral attraction and adhesion, of SuepeSldw. Shatter (which 
doubtless occur in some mA^tiar&hlfc is ’Ud important fact, 
now weU ascertained, that a Separate from water 
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a portioa of the matter teld m solution. On the other 
hand, it is often precisely such matter, when, of organic 
ongin and putrescent (and minute invisible disease-germs 
may here be included with the matter in solution), that it 
IS specially desirable to remove from drinking water, as 
being prolific of mischief when taken into the system. In 
numerous instances an outbreak of virulent disease, such 
as typhoid fever, has been clearly traced to water so con- 
taminated. The danger is the greater that such water 
may be bright and sparkling, and peculiarly palatable. 

That even sand has the power of removing dissolved 
matter from water was shown by Mr Witt's valuable 
experiments at Chelsea, described in 1856. In one of 
these, e g , water containing 1 42 grains of chlonde of 
sodium per gallon (70,000 grains) was deprived of 22 per 
cent, of that substance hy filtration through a depth of 1 
foot 9 inches of sand. The sand had no appreciable action 
on dissolved organic matter, as charcoal had, hut the 
quantity of such matter onginaUy present was smEtlL It 
is probable that all finely porous material has such action, 
more or less. The efficiency of charcoal in this respect, 
and especially fresh animal charcoal, has been wed demon- 
strated and utihzed. The mode of the disappearance of 
dissolved organic impurities has been a disputed point. 
Some say they are retained and accumulated m the pores 
of the charcod; but the experimental evidence seems to 
leave Kttle doubt that they are mainly oxidized, so as hardly 
to impair the activity of the filter. In fact, the vtdue of 
a filtering material be found to depend chiefly on the 
power it has of brmging oxygen, stored in its fine pores or 
otherwise provided, into chemical union with the dissolved 
organic matter and destroying it. At the same time it is 
obvious that, dn'efiy by the mechanical action of strainmg, 
organic matter may accumulate in a filtering medium, and 
in course of time, through decomposition, render the water 
which passes through more impure and less wholesome than 
in its unfiltered state. 

We may remark here that river water and shallow well 
water, while extensively used for water supply, are in 
general the most largely polluted. Bivers commonly 
receive large voliunes of sewage, impure surface water from 
cultivated land, and other contamination. The water of 
shallow wells, especitdly m large towns, or when near 
churchyards, stables, cesspools, &c., is often contaminated 
with orgamc matter of the worst kind, in large quantity. 
While rain water, collected from the roofs of houses in 
butts, no doubt contams organic matter, this hardly bears 
compansou in amount to the organic impurity lu rivers 
(thus Dr Hassall found it a hundredfold less). Deep 
spring water, again, is freed from much of its organic 
imparity through natural filtration. The advantages of a 
good lake-Buppty for large towns has been amply demon- 
strated in these days, notably in the case of Glasgow, 
which draws its water from Loch Katrina 

Thnngh the arrangements for water supply of most of our 
' large townaiaclude filtering processes by means of which, as 
«i^,i^^tsatdinnking water is abxmdantty provided, so 
that jn tail of some chemists a domesMo filter may be 

sometimes a sourse of harm (owing 
to lack Is generally thought a wise 
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The water poured into this vessel filtered through to a 
vessel below. About the middle of last century, slabs of 
a lias found m Picardy were used as a filtering agent, being 
fitted as a false bottom in water cisterns , riie water was 
drawn off through a tap from the space below. A porous 
filtenng stone of Teneriffe was at one time imported largely 
into England The “ alcarrhazas ” are filter vessels of 
porous biscuit stoneware made m Spam. 

One of the earliest filters in England was that patented 
by Mrs Johanna Hempel in 1790. It was a supported 
bflsm made of tobacco pipe (or similar) clay and coarse 
sea, river, drift, or pit sand, and hardened in the fur- 
nace. In the following year (1791) the ascending prin- 
ciple was first applied by Mr James Peacock. Water 
from an upper reservoir was admitted through a pipe to 
the bottom of a box containing strata of san<^ gravel, and 
a mixture of charcoal and powdered calcareous stone. 
Passing up through this, it was drawn off by a pipe at the 
top. The filter was occasionally cleaned with an exhaust- 
ing and condensing pump, which sucked up water rapidly 
through the filtermg material and then sent it back with 
force, washmg out the dirt. 

The construction of filters is a matter on which inventive- 
ness has been largely exercised All sorts of porous 
substances have been called into requisition, as may be 
seen by a glance at the patent records. Thus, to mention 
some of these, we have various kinds of stone, sand, gravel, 
powdered glass, clay, porous sulphur, preparations of iron, 
charcoal (vegetable and animal), cloth, felt, horsehair, skins, 
paper, sihcated carbon, sponge, wood, wool, cnne, capillary 
threads, and so on. Vegetable charcoal, we may note, was 
first employed in 1802, animal charcoal in 1818, and solid 
carbon blocks in 1834. 

It is impossible here, end it would be tedious, to give 
anything hke a detailed account of the dianges that have 
been rung on the filtering principle for domestic filters. In 
the simplest and most familiar forms, of course, the water 
passes down by its own gravitation through the filtering 
medium to a reservoir below. The force of downward 
pressure has sometimes been augmented by a head of water, 
sometimes hy a force pump, and sometimes by means of 
air condensed above the water to he passed through the 
filter. Or the air has been extracted foom the vessel con- 
taining the filtered liquid, thus adding force to the atmo- 
spheric pressure above. The ascendmg principle has 
appeared in various applications ; and m some eases the 
water has been caused first to descend and then to ascend 
through filtenng matenal (a vertical partition, e g.^ hemg 
fixed m a vessel so as to reach nearly to the bottom, and 
layers of sand and vitrified limestone being placed on either 
side of the lower part ; the water is poured in on one side 
of the partition and dravm from the other side near the 
top) Lateral filtration has also been tried. Filters have 
been arranged to act in the cistern, or in connexioa with 
the service pipe between the cistern and the water tap, or 
mdependently, and, in the latter case, either having the 
unfiltered vrater poured into them, or being placed in a 
vessel of ft, and giving filtered water through a tube. 
Sometimes & series of separate connected veasds have been 
employed ; and for very dirty water it is often advanta|;Boits 
to have one System of filtration for the coarser, and 
for the finer mpurities. Once 'more, filtrars lm^^ei^iten- 
dered self-supplying hy means of h haI14)^|^p6t^ 'afe 
some of the general forms whieh^l^ii'*”*' ^ 

The application of presiiuref'fe^^”"'^' 
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objection in that; the water seat upwards has a t&ndency to 
force a passage through certain chanriela, without bsing 
uniformly disseminated in the material ; and the deposit of 
any ilth is excluded from view, and mostly also from smell, 
instead of being exposed and giving us warning. 

In passing now to examine more closely some of the ap- 
proved forms of domestic filter at present in use, it should 
be borne in mind that while any of these filters will 
doubtless purify water both mecbanically and diemically, 
more or less, it is only on condition of their being properly 
attended to, and the filtering material renovated at intervals 
depending on its nature and the nature and amount ^ ot 
impurity in the water. T!ie term “ self-cleansmg,” applied 
to some filters, may have a (limited) true sense, but if 
understood to imply that a £.lter, let alone, will go on ad 
infinitim giving pure water, it is quite inapplicable j sobd 
impurities accumulate and call for removal. The 

statement, occasionally made, that a filter is '' warranted to 
remove aH impurities” from water is absurd and hardly 
deserves notice. Absolutely pure w'ater is a thing almost 
unlmown ; careful distillation alone will give an approxima- 
tion to it. Again, the claim that a filter will remove all 
lime from water is often false j filtration is capable of re- 
moving only a small quantity of lime. It must be allov/ed 
that sundry points in the process of filtration still remain in 
some obscurity, anl ib is matter of regret that the action 
of some common filtering agents has not been so fully 
cleared up by scientific experiment as others. Still enough 
has been ascertained probably to guide to the coustructiou 
of a filter on rational princixjles. 

In a large proportion of filter,?, as already indicated, 
some form or other of carbon is the chief filtering agent. 
The well-known filters of Lipscombe are cylindrical-shaped 
covered vessels of glazed earthenware, in which the filtering 
medium, a mixture of vegetable and animal charcoal, in 
granular form, is enclosed between two slabs cemented in 
the case. The upper (glazed earthenware) slab has a central 
aperture with raised border, and a small perforated basin 
immediately below it; into this is inserted a sponge to 
arrest the grosser impurities, which is taken out and 
cleaned at short intervals. The filtered water passes 
through the lower (and porous) slab to the reservoir below, 
which communicates above with the outer air by a narrow 
tube paasiug up within to the top of the apparatus, and 
delivers its water through a tap. 

Charcoal in the form of solid finely porous blocks, which 
can be conveniently brushed and cleaned externally, is now 
often moulded for filters. The 
convenient decanter filter, in which 
the water passes through the block 
to a central tube, forms an elegant 
additiou to tlje sideboard. The 
annexed figure (1) represents one 
of these as made by Atkins, who 
also furnishes earthenware filter 
vessels having a division across 
the inside wherein a carbon block 
is fitted water-tight, which can 
readily be taken out and cleaned 
and replaced, or a fresh one sub- 
stituted. Sometimes the block is 
fitted in a movable pan. Jigain, 
in the filter shown in ig. '2 a 
double filtration is effected, the 1- — ^Decanter Filter, 

water passing first through loose charcoal B, then through 
a charcoal block 0, supported as shown. The block in 
this case is said to last longer without cleaning. The 
movable and perforated earthenware plate A, which is 
placed above the charcoal (see fig. 3), allows of easy renewal 
of tlie latter. The charcoal used in these filters is chiefly 



of vegetable origin. They are found to remove more 
or less of organic and inorganic matter dissolved in wmter. 

It may be useful here to call 
attention to some of the conclu- 
sions arrived at regarding char- 
coal in the sixth report of the 
Royal Commission on Elvers’ Pol- 
lution a short time ago. Fresh 
animal charcoal has been proved 
to act powerfully in the removal 
of organic impurity (considerably 
more so than vegetable charcoal), 
as well as of mineral matter. But, 
according to Dr Prankland, its 
reduction of the hardness ceases 
in about a fortnight, the removal 
of organic matter continuing even 
after six months, though to a much 
less extent, especially if the filter 
be much used. It was found neces- 
sary to renew the charcoal every sis 
months when used for filtering 
the comparatively pure water of the London New River 
Company, whilst the water of the Thames required re- 
newal of the charcoal every three months. 

If this be not done, myriads of minute 
worms, we are told, are developed in ^ 
the 

tei’ed \ 
tific 

are more favourable to it, and seem to 
show that under certain conditions, per- 
haps imperfectly understood, it may give 
better results. 

In Major Crease’s system, which is adopted In the 
British army and navy, loose animal charcoal is com- 
pressed between plates by means of a screw, the amount 
of compression being determined by the degree of impurlly 



, — Filter with double 
action. 


in the water to be filtered. 

The silicated carbon of Mr Dahlke’s filters is obtained by 
mixing animal or vegetable charcoal with the rosidue of 
distillation of Boghead coal. By adding a little clay to the 
latter product, and saturating the whole with oily matter, it 
can be moulded, after which it is burnt. In one form of 
the filter, two carbon blocks arc scaled into the interior of an 
earthenware vessel, granulated car- 
bon being placed between them ; in 
another, a double action is obtained 
by placing a carbon block over the 
entrance to a second carbon medium. 

These filters have been highly com- 
mended for their ohemical properties, 
attributed to magnetic oxide of iron 
present in the medium. We givo 
(fig. 4) a representation of the sili- 
cated carbon siphon filter with its 
case. Water may be sucked through Fig. 4. — Silicated Carbou 
it from a stream directly into the Bipbou Fdtw. 
mouth, or passed siphon-wise from one vessel into another. 
These and similar pocket filters of Atkins’s were supplied 
to the Ashantee expedition. 

A very powerful filtering medium was discovered and 
introduced many years ago by Mr Thomas Spencer. It is 
called magnetic carbide, and consists of protoxide of iron in 
chemical combination with carbon. It is obtained by 
roasting hematbe iron-ore with granulated charcoal for 
twelve to sixteen hours at a dull red heat. Mr Spencer 
considers the purifying property of the oxide to be due to 
its power of attracting oxygen to its surface, without the 
latter being acted upon, the oxygen attracted being then 
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cliauged into ozone, "by wHcIl tbe organic matter of the 
water is consumed. The magnetic carbide is used in 
granular form. This 
filter gained prize 
medals at the last 
London and Paris ez- 
hibitions, and its effi- 
ciency was demon- 
strated by the Lancet 
Sanitary Commission- 
ers’ report on filters in 
18G7. 

The only other 
system wo shall here 
notice is that in which 
spongy iron is nsel 
This substance is me- 
tallic iron which has 
been reduced from an 
oxide without frsion. 

It is in a spongy or 
porous state of ex- 
tremely fine division. | 

Its remarkable purify- g 

ing action on water was £ 

discovered by Professor b 

Gustav Bischof of the 
Andersonian TJniver- ^ 

sity, Glasgow; and ex- 
periments made with 
his filters hy the Royal 
Commissioners already 
referred to showed that 
their power both of re- 
moving organic matter 
and reducing the hard- 
ness of water even in- 
creased during upwards 5.— Bischof’s Spongy Iron Filter, 

of eight months’ constant use. The general form of the filter 
is represented in fig, 5. An inner vessel containing tho 


spongy iron is supported in a case, which, below, contaius 
some prepared sand, a regulator A, and a receptacle C, for 
filtered water (with tap, not shown). The unfiltered water 
B is in this form supplied from a bottle wbich is inverted 
into the upper part of the inner vessel (a method familiar 
to chemists). After passing through the spongy iron, the 
water ascends through an overflow pipe in the direction of 
the arrows ; the object of this is to keep the spongy iron, 
when once wet, constantly under water, as otherwise it is 
too rapidly oxidized. The object of the prepared sand 
(which is generally in three layers, viz., pyroliisite at the 
top, then sand, then gravel) is to separate traces of iron 
retained in solution. The regulator A consists of a tin 
tube, cemented in the position shown ; it is open at tlie 
inner end, which is below the perforated bottom supporting 
the sand, and closed hy a screw cap at its outer end. It 
has also a small lateral perforation, through which alone 
the filtered water passes into the reservoir. Should the 
perforations get choked, the screw cap is removed, and a 
brush inserted ; on starting at first, too, tlie cap is un- 
screwed, that the materials may be well waslied out with- 
out soiling the lower reservoir. With a ball-cock and con- 
stant supply of water, the inner vessel is dispensed with . 

The nature of the action of the metal on organic matter 
is rather obscure. Mr Bischof considers there are both 
reducing and oxidizing agencies constantly at work, and 
that the oxides of iron, being present in their nascent state, 
must be very energetic in their action. Probably ferric 
hydrate, the last product of oxidation, takes an activu 
part in separation of the organic matter, transferring 
oxygen to it. Again, spongy iron is known to be very 
energetic in precipitating any lead or copper. Its reduc- 
tion of the hardness of water presents some difficulty. 

This filter, we may add, recently gained the prize medal 
for general excellence given hy the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain, and has been otherwise commended. 

The subject of cistern filters (of which there are many 
varieties) need not detain us long here. The arrangement 
adopted by Lipscombe, shown in fig. 6, may be taken as 
an example. The impure water passes through the inlet 




into the chamber of the filter, thence upwards through a into the pure water reservoir, whence it may be drawn off 
plate of porous stone, then through powdered charcoal ■ cold by the pure water ta,p, or hot and pure from the boiler. 
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Wtea tlie filter is la action, the groaser impurities are 
stopped by tlie poioas stone, vhile the finer pass into the 
charcoal and are ciiemically acted on. Each, time the 
uufiltered water tap is opened to obtain water, unfiltered 
water eaters the inlet and scours oat the impurities in the 
chamber. To clean the filter, once every six months or 
other period, a plug is drawn up by means of a galvan- 
ized chain (attached as shown) from the top of the filter 
and dropped into the inlet. The unfiltered water tap is 
then turned on several minntes, so that the cistern water 
rashes down through the filter and oat of the tap, carry- 
ing out impurities from the filter. 

In tbe ffltratiou of water for supply of towns, galleries 
of masonry are often constructed in the sand and gravel 
forming the nver bed or hanks, the water percolates 
through and enters these tunnels at the bottom and by 
side channels , it is thence pumped to the town. Gbaoa, 
Toulouse, Lyons, and Perth present examples of this 
system, which is apt to prove rather costly. The system 
of artificial ^ter-beda of sand resting on gravel, &c., is now 
more generally adopted. It was first introduced into 
London by Mr Simpson, in 1839, after a study of vanoua 
works in the north, and especially of the costly eipenence 
of Glasgow. For the Ohelaea Water Company he had a 
serlw of tunnels built of brick without mortar ; thesQ were 
covered with a layer of fine gravel 2 feet thick, then a 2-f6et 
stratum of fine gravel and coarse sand, and lastly 2 feet of 
fine sand, or 6 feet in aU. The sand was periodically 
removed to the depth of about half an inch. To tba filter 
bed, covering 1 acre, were attached two reservoirs, slightly 
higher ; into these river water was pumped, which, after 
tuna for subaidence, was admitted to the filter beds through 
small pipes. 

The eight Water Companies of Loudon all use similar 
beds, increasing in coarseness downwards, of various depth 
and proportion of materials. A sharp s’lliceous saad is 
preferred for tile upper bed. (the true filtering agent), and the 
stratum is seldom made less than % or more thm 3 feet 
thick. Sometimes this bed is laid immediately on a bed 
of small shells. 

It is considered that filtration through sand, to be 
effective, should not proceed more rapidly than 6 inches of 
descent per hour (m the London beds the rate varies from 
2*5 to 10'7 inches), and that there should be about 
sq^uare yards of filtering area for each 1000 gallons per 
day. The depth of water maintained on filter-beds varies 
between 1 foot and 7 or 8 feet. The inlet arrangements 
should be such as to produce little disturbance of the sand 
in charging ; thus the water may be admitted into a long 
trough from which it gently overflows, or through an inlet 
pipe carried to the centre of the bed and turned upwards 
(at Chelsea the water enters through a wall of gravel 
between two horizontal concentric arches of brickwork with 
vertical joints). The beds are drained variously, e.g., by 
means of perforated stoneware pipes, or pipes with open 
joints, sometimes leading into a brick culvert which 
traverses the bed, A good method of draining is that of 
Mr Muir, adopted by the Kew Kiver Oompany, It con- 
sists of two courses of bricks laid 3afc and dry | in the 
lower, the bricks are placed end to end in sSries alternating 
with half-brick spaces which serve as drains leading to a 
central culvert , in the upper course, the bricks are laid 
close together, forming a floor, on which a thin Jay?? of 
fine gravel supports a bad of sand. 

Fdter beds require to be cleaned, at intervals varying 
from one week to six or eight, by removal of about half 
an inch of sand. Tho clean sand remaining is loosened 
with a rake and exposed to the air some time, then smoothed 
over. The filter bed may be made with several compart- 
ments, some of which may remain in action while others are 
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being cleansed. There are various contrivances for washing 
previous to its replacement. Filter beds are some- 
times ari-auged to be cleansed by a reverse current sent 
upwards with force, — an operation which may be aided by 
stirring the surface sand after the water has come above it. 
Such a system is practiced, e.g., in the Greenock, Paisley, 
and Dunkirk water works. At the last-named place, 
washed coke is among the filtering agents used. (For an 
account of the worlm at Dunkirk see Engineering, voL 
XIV. p. 206 ) In the system of M. Maurraz the water is 
filtered both per ascensum et descen^snim, the two portions 
of water, which flow in opposite directions, uniting at the 
middle. The sand is retained in closed and perforated 
boxes. This filter also permits of cleansing by reversal of 
the current. Mr Spencer’s carbide system has been applied 
successfully on a large scale at Wakefield and other ptaces, 
the carbide layer being combmed with others of sand and 
gravel. With carbide, the total thickness of bed may be 
considerably reduced. 

Filtering is frequently practised by the chemist. And 
whereas in the ordmary filtration of water above described 
the purified hquid is the object of the process, while the 
matter retained is merely to be got rid of and destroyed, 
the reverse may be the case in the laboratory, the retained 
matter being sought, while the “ filtrate,*’ as it is called, is 
disregarded. For most laboratory preparations the material 
used is unsized paper, Swedish filtermg paper (which is 
prepared with very pure spring water) possesses the advan- 
tage of filtermg very rapidly, and of bemg singularly free 
from morgamc matter. Cloth is employed in the case of 
viscid h quids such as syrup or white of egg , while corro- 
sive liquids may be filtered through pounded glass. 
Asbestos IS a valuable filtering material, since, by making 
It red hut, all organic matter may be destroyed, and acid 
and a1ka)iflg have scarcely any action in it. Being nearly 
indestructible, it can be repeatedly used. Glass-wool has 
also of late years been recommended 

Paper filters, to be placed in a funnel, are sold ready cut 
of circular shape. The paper is folded twice to the form 
of a quadrant, and this, when half opened, forms a cone, 
whose edges meet at an angle of 60“. To facilitate passage 
of the filtered liquid, small folds are sometimes made in the 
filter all round. In a filter devised by Bunsen, the neck 
of the filter xa inserted in the caoutchouc stopper of a lower 
' vessel, and through this stopper also passes a tube con- 
nected with an exhausting apparatus. The production of 
a partial vacuum below accelerates the filtering process 
Sometimes substances have to be filtered under the influence 
of hea^ as they sohdify at ordinary temperature. In such 
cases the funnel may he surrounded by a sleeve containing 
water, which is heated with a lamp. 

In Eobiuson’s oil filter, oil is forced up fr’om a cask into 
and through the filtering apparatus (containing chareoal or 
other medium) by water entering below from an upper 
r^ervoir. Sundry modes of filtration practised in the arts 
(sugar-refining, &c.) will he referred to elsewhere. In 
some of them centrifugal force is employed. 

Circumstances are not uncommon in which it is very 
desirable to remove impurities from air by a process of 
filtration, Cutlers and other grinders use respirators to 
arr^t the small particles which would otherwise fipd their 
way into the lungs. For steel particles magnotie is 
„|n e%ient protective. Professor Ty^dalJ^ for 

, firemen 'Oonsi^ of an iron cylinder, attaeSe^C . ®Pi$k, 
containing chnrcoaV e-hd three layers of wUmlB^-onB 
moistened w^ glycerine J the ends <^f thif v<dre 

'puze. With Ibis respirator it is pKSSsiblo td oiitei: an 
atmos^we of ^ 

been thmedliS 
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air, the substance being used in the construction of respirar 
tors, or at the outlet of sewers, &c. An_ interesting appkca- 
tion of the principle was made iu the justice room of the 
Mansion House, London, in 1864, where offensive smells 
originating just under one of the windows were effectually 
removed. There are various devices in existence for purify- 
ing the air admitted to railway carriages and other inclosed 
spaces. Thus the air may be passed through wire screens, 
or through a spray of water, &c. In connexion with biolo- 
gical research and the germ theory of disease, the removal, 
by filtration, of minute foreign particles from air is a mat- 
ter of great moment. 

For farther information see, among other woiks, Humhei’s Water 
Supply ofGihes and Tomns, 1876 ; Svisth Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Bl^crs Polluivm (published in 1876) , Laiicet Sanitary Com- 
missioners’ Report on Filters^ 1867, WanMyn and Chapman’s 
Waisr Analysis, Philosophiccd Magasnne, 4th senes, vol xu. 
p 80 (Witt) , Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
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May 1867 (Byrne); Paper by Mr Pearse, on Water Purification, 
Sanitary and Industrial, to Society of Engineers, March 4, 1878 , 
Paper by M Bischof, on The Purifkatim of Water, to Society of Arts, 
April 25, 1878 , Registrar- General’s Returns for 1876, &c , Chemical 
Mews, vols xsxm. and xxxiv (WanMyn, Hildebrand) ; Dictionaries 
of Ure, Knight, Tomhnson, Watts, &c. (A B M.) 

FIHJlLE DELL’ EMILIA, a town of Italy, circle of 
Mirandola, province of Modena, is situated on the right bank 
of the Panaro, 10 miles from its junction with the Po. It 
receives its name from its situation on the border line 
between the duchy of Modena and the States of the Church. 
It has manufactures of silk and woollen fabrics, and some 
trade in corn, wine, hemp, and fruits. Einale owes its 
origin to a castle connected with the monastery of 
Nonantola. The town was taken by the imperial troops 
in 1703 on its being abandoned by the FrencL It was 
again taken by the French in 1704, and by Prince Eugene 
in 1706. The population in 1871 was 4456 
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I N the 13th and 14th centuries, the words finare, finaeio, 
and fimancia were employed, principally by writers 
in France, to denote those bargains by which the inde- 
finite liabihties of ancient tenures were commuted for fixed 
sums payable to the immediate lord of the tenant. It 
was at this time that the commutation became general, 
except when the service of the tenant was of a military or 
dignified character. Even here, however, a remarkable 
innovation was made at an early period m English social 
history, on which we shall comment presently. In course 
of time the word finauce became nearly synonymous with the 
product of taxation, and the finances of a country (though 
the phrase is sometimes used to denote the aggregate 
revenues of those who are liable to taxation) are understood 
to be the ways and means by which the expenditure of 
government, imperial and local, are met. In the present 
article we shall deal with the history of finance only. Under 
the head of Taxation, the reader wiU find an analysis 
of the economical theory, in accordance with which taxation 
is shown to be innocuous and equitable, or the Teverse. 

The most ancient forms of finance have always been taxes 
on produce. Such appear to have been the ta^es bf ancient 
Egypt ; such were and still are the principal taxes of Thrfcey 
and Hindustan. Whatever may have been the character of 
the first agricultural settlement, the development of a central 
government has always been assisted by a theory that the 
true lordship of the soil is the property of the state or the 
ruler, on which the immediate occupant of the soil is 
dependent, and to which a portion of the produce is due. 
The conquests of Eome always involved a confiscation of 
the vanquished nation’s land, and the re-grant of a portion 
of the confiscated estate on what we might call by analogy 
aI^e:tenuro. In the same way, when in the 10th and 
ClhlJtetknissed Teutonic taihes of north- 
the hee.then glavs, the victory 
^ellbwed hy bstaMishment of 

themii e^lei^'the Vanquished 

race M ^fendhnee, to 

occupy « 

bythe Athenil^ 
occupancies, wif'lp 
state distributed the 
arms among its’ 
military semoe from' 

Reacted a revenue which , 
i financial system of 
’ * ' .The tfiiai^eg' ' 



on in the great military republics of Carthage and Eome, 
where the revenues of the long and state were derived from 
tribute in money or kind from inferior or dependent 
districts and races. The district of the Aristotelian ideal 
city (Politics, viL 10, 11) is to be divided mto two 
portions, one the property of the state, out of the produce 
of which the charges of the national religion and the costs 
of the common tables are to be supplied the other to be 
held in private ownership. The philosopher does not con- 
template the necessity of making provision for the ordinary 
charges of government. The magistrates were unpaid ; the 
army was a mihtia, serving at its own charges. When the 
Lacedaemonians undertook the command of the alh'es m the 
Peloponnesian war, they had no pubhc revenue. Later on 
in their history, we are told by Aristotle that the public 
exchequer of the Lacedaemonians was ill managed, for most 
of the land of Laconia belonged to the Spartiats, and they 
assessed themselves 

The beginning of Athenian finance was a revenue derived 
from the silver mines m the promontory of Sunium, the 
ownership of which was, it seems, vested in the state, It 
Was the practice of the Alhesian Qovemment to grant a 
perpetual lease of allotments in these mines, and to exact, 
moreover, a small percentage on the produce, reserving to 
itself a right of forfeiture and re-entry if the terms of the 
lease were infringed, or the produce rents were unpaid. 
With the proceeds of these mines the Atlienians built their 
first navy, and with this navy they won the victory of 
Salamis, thus pavmg the way to their naval supremacy. 

The next great source of Athenian revenue was the con- 
tribution from those protected states which faded to supply 
a proper naval contingent for the defence of the jEgean. 
Most of the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the islands 
owed their Security from the attacks of the Phcenician 
navy, fihen de^ndent on Persia, to the vigorous and effective 
sea forces tif the Athenian republic. It was cheaper for 
^em to commute their contingent for a money payumfit, 
and the police of the sea became far more efScient 
’i^elded by a single power, which had every 
bringing uts navy to the highest plt<3i of 
Then A&fehtans.<^nMved to eoonpmi^l 

i^ot, 
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precipitated the thirty years’ war of the 6th ceutuiy b c., 
arid which produced results as disastrous to tie progress of 
maukiud as a war of the EanLe duration twenty centuries later 
did on the rapidly growing civilization of central Europe 
So desperate and so penniless were the military rivals of 
Athens, overwhelming as their land forces were, that they 
eveu thought of appropriating the sacred treasures of 
Delphi, a proposal, mthe 5bh century before Christ, which 
was as shocking as it would have been in the 12th century 
after Christ to have suggested that the sacred vessels and 
shrines of the great churches and monasteries should be 
coined in order to pay the soldiers of the crusade. 

The haance of antiqmty deiived a revenue from customs 
These customs were, at leistin Athens, au ad valorem 
duty of two per cent, as a war measure. Twelve years before 
the conclusion of the great thirty years’ struggle, the 
Athenians levied a five per cent ad valorem duty on their 
Bubiect cities, though this was m substitution for the old 
contribution on account of the police of the seas. A poll 
tax was levied on foreign resideuta, peihaps on slaves, and 
it appears that, possibly as a measure of police, another poll 
tax was imposed on the inmates of disreputable houses 

The revenue, therefore, of that Greek state whose his- 
tory is heat known to ns was derived from the rent of pub- 
lic lauds, especially the mines, from a composition paid hy 
the allies in lieu of naval service, from very moderate 
customs duties, and from a few personal taxes. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the finance of antiquity 
was successful in the eyes of those who saw how mel^tic 
it was. There is still extant a treatise hy a veiy practical 
man. Xenophon, in the oldest work on finance, discusses 
the means by which the Athemau home revenue might be 
conveniently increased, and, like many other speculative 
thmkets, suggests projects which would have created far 
mote nfiachief than they would have remedied It will be 
obvious also that by far the most important item in 
Athenian finance, the contributions from the allies in lien 
of personal service, was necessanly precarious, and that 
when the Athenian empire was finally broken up, the 
revenue of the state was gone, while the necessity of find- 
ing ways and means for the pubhc defence was as urgent 
as ever. 

Tbia brings usto another aspect of Athenionfinauce, viz., 
the extraordinary taxes on property which the Government 
levied, and which the contributors paid apparently with 
the greatest readmess. These were the Acirorpyfai, 
exceptional imposts with a view to defraymg certain kmds 
of public expenditure; and property taxes assessed on a 
valuation, and graduated according to the means of the 
contributor. 

The principal hturgies, as they are called from the Greek 
word quoted above (the word is suggestive of the process 
by which it was finally appropriated in the ecclesiastical 
vocabulary), were three in number, two religious and one 
secular. The tendency of a religion, like that of Greece, 
in winch so much nature worship was contained, was to 
associate many of the acta of life with religious ceremonies, 
and, as culture progressed, with art. Thus the drama of 
antiquity arose from the worship of the wine god and the 
vintage, and the arts of sculpture and painting had 
originally a similar religious ongin. The dramatist who 
succeeded in securing a representation of his composition 
had assigned to him a citizen whose wealth was sufficient 
to defray some of the charges of representation, as the 
iustrucbion, mainteuance, and dresses of the actors. A 
second and similarly religious service was the pubHc games. 
Here again a considerable portiou of the expenses incurred 
in the performance were imposed on wealthy persons. 
Tlie third was the trierarchy, the equipment and command I 
of a ship of war. The state supplied the ship, the trierarcb | 
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its stores and tacklmg, and in some cases provisions aud 
pay. In return the trierorch was captain of the ship. 
This arrangement is closely analogous to that financial 
arrangement m England by which, after the Revolution, 
local regiments were raised, clothed, and officered hy 
wealthy men, who had in return the colonelcy of the 
regiment, and the nght of appointing its subordinate 
officers. 

The liability to these charges, distributed, as it seems, at 
the discretion of the Government, was a serious charge on 
the wealthy. Hence, when the state fell on evil days, aud 
reverses bad impoverished the Athenian people, persons 
were allowed to club together m order to supply these 
public functions. To abandon’^them would have been to 
incur the wrath of the gods, or imperil the safety of the 
state. The modern critics of Greek sentiment are amazed 
at the fact that only on the very eve of the great crisis in 
which the fate of Greece was finally determined, the battle 
of Chseronee, Athens reluctantly devoted the taxes which 
had hitherto been employed for ecclesiastical purposes to 
the pressing necessities of the public defence. The tbeonc 
fund 'was that portion of the revenues of the state which 
was assi^ed to those sacred purposes. It was distributed 
nominally among the spectators as the price of tickets for 
adiUBsioo It actually was paid over to the managers of 
those public buildings in which the ceremony was performed. 

If the person on whom the duty of supplementing the 
charges of the state was imposed conceived that he was 
unfairly selected, or asserted that his means were inade- 
quate for the purpose, he was allowed to nameanother citizen 
to whom he could proffer an exchange of property. In 
this offer the other was bound to acquiesce, unless he coa- 
sentei to allow himsslf to be substituted for the individual 
on whom the duty was onginally set. In short, the pos- 
session of property involved seiious liabibties in Athens, 
tbongh it seems that men of substance gloried in the satis ► 
faction of these public charges, and completely conformed 
themselves to public opinion Eor it will be found to bo 
a fundamental law in successful finance that those imposts 
are always found to be most productive which are most in 
accord with pubhc opinion, and that in the selection of a 
system of taxation it is not always possible to adopt that 
which is most expedient or even most just, but that which 
can be most readily enforced and is most wilbngly accorded. 

But the most remarkable illustration of Athenian opinion 
m matters of finance is the regular property tax. In the 
costly services which have been sketched above, some 
compensation was afforded to the contributor by the 
position be occupied. The choragus was the chief official 
in rank at those religious ceremonies in which the drama 
was the highest act of worship; the chief of the gymnasts 
exercised authority over his staff of competitors in the 
pubhc games, and was even empowered to compel parents 
to allow their children to take part in the contest. Tlie 
man of substance on whom the state imposed the duty of 
equipping, manning, and provisioning a hull was captain 
of the vessel, and though he was liable to a due perform- 
ance of his service, and subject to au audit on the ter- 
mination of his year of office, he exercised full authority 
dunng hiB command, and might be, indeed was, rewarded 
for exceptional diligence and smartness during the period 
of his office. 

The property tax was a contribution which did not 
the tax payer conspicuous, and did not C 9 iffer. 
distinction. The impost dates from, tho 
of the Athenian constitution. It 
heavier percentage in the case of the. 
in that of the m^dle ela#i|es.. aev^ral 

notable qh^^es, dwam dbeoffop, 

the particivtorrox jPu^kc^ 
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Economy of Atliejis. Bnb the principles of the assessment 
are very simple, though the process hy which the result 
was •finally arrived at is somewhat artificial. 

The property of every Athenian citizen was assessed, 
whether it were movable or immovable, and the amount 
was entered in a public register. The assessment included 
the value of slaves, manufactured goods, and raw materials. 
A register of the assessment was open for examination, 
and undoubtedly re-valuations were frequent The state 
was informed as to the property which each citizen — 
and indeed every resident alien — possessed, and made 
this property the basis of direct taxation. It then pro- 
ceeded to divide all assessments into several scliedoles, 
assuming in each schedule a variable quantity, varying from 
a fifth to a tenth, as the taxable property of the individual. 
On this sum it levied a fixed rate. Thus, if a ve^ wealthy 
man possessed an estate •valued at 500 talents, nearly 
,£122,000, his taxable wealth was treated as ,£24,400, and 
a five per cent, tax, ^1220, exacted from him; while the 
owner of property valued at 25 mime, i a, about i£101, 
10s , the lowest sum apparently which was liable to 
property tax, found his property assessed for purposes of 
taxation at ,£10, 3s , and his propeity tax of five per cent, 
at a little over 10s 

In the budget speech which the great statesman of the 
Athenian empire delivered before the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, and of which Thucydides gives us 
tJie heads, we learn t^t the revenue of Athens from the 
contributions of her alhea amounted on aai average to 600 
talents (^147,250) a year, and that there was an ^dating 
accumulation of treasure in corned silver amounting to a 
milhou and a half sterling, besides other immediate 
resources, lb is to be regretted that the historian did not 
supply us with further particulars as to the finance of his 
country during the period of her greatest wealth and power. 
These resources, had Athens merely carried on a defensive 
warfare, would, as the statesman justly argued, have 
rendered the country not only unconquerable, but practi- 
cally invulnerable 

The high rate of interest, and the general insecurity of 
society, excluded the states of ancient Greece from having 
recourse to regular loans, though not from attempting to 
meet current exigencies hy anticipations of revenue. 
Occasionally portions of the revenue were assigned to 
eieditors ; sometimes the public lands were granted for a 
term, during which the principal aud interest might be 
repaid. Instances may even be found in which the state 
issued a currency of tokens, which fulfilled some of the 
functions of state paper in modern times, Another 
financial expedient, always followed by the most mischievous 
consequences, was occasionally adopted, the issue, namely, 
of a debased currency. Bub from this fraud Athens always 
kept herself free, not onfy indlcbitog the punidiment of 
oa, those- who put base money into ‘circulation (the 
gene«fsdlyyeiy lenient), 
disttrestf ’ frbm'l'te' tembtatton 
issno of 

m this 

arts, aho 
her coinage^; 
were carried 
scrupulous. ‘ 

' The revenue' of 
was derived from the> 
dtmoneyfrom subjeci 
a tp^ products ai 


the maintenance of its poorer citizens, either hy gratuitous 
distributions of corn, or by the sale of food at low :^ed 
prices. Cicero calculates the charge incurred by the 
revenue in consequence of this expedient at one-fifth of the 
public expenditure, Augustus increased the charges of 
mamtaining these state paupers till the cost amounted to 
more than half of what had been the revenue of republican 
Rome. The emperor Vespasian declared (Suet., Vesp. 16) 
that the necessities of government in Rome required a sum 
of £400,000,000 sterling, apparently after the destructive 
civil war which preceded the elevation of the Flavian family 
to the throne. But the manner m which the revenue of 
the Roman empire was collected was even more destructive 
than the crashmg weight of the charge itself. 

The collection of taxes in Rome, both under the republic 
and the early empire, was eutrusted to contractors, who 
purchased by auction -the right of levying the tax. The 
character of the Roman contractor is aptly illustrated by 
Livy, who narrates the frauds practised by those persons on 
the Roman treasury durmg the deepest distresses of the 
second Punic war, and the violence with which other 
contractors defended the interests of the order in general, 
and the convicts in particular. But after the Macedonian 
war, the Roman citizen was reheved from direct taxes, the 
weight of which fell on the provmcials. Associations of 
wealthy men were formed, who could give security to tlie 
Government, and who, being protected by the Government, 
could practice what extortioa they pleased on the provin- 
cials. The law, indeed, provided that such persons should 
be hable to prosecution for corrupt and illegal practices, 
but the law was far too weak to check the malpractices of 
the officials. It appears that the province was divided mto 
districts, or dioceses, as they are called, a manager being 
appointed for each district, who was in regular correspond- 
ence with the chief of the office at Rome. The law 
recognized the guild of the publicans, who were indeed, by 
their agency, the centre of the Roman system of finance, 
and in many emergencies the parties with whom the state 
negotiated for an ^vanee on tire security of its revenues. 
But, on the other hand, it was said •with too much truth 
that where the tax-gatherer appeared public law and 
private liberty venidied. 

Taxes paid m kind were the tmith of corn and the fiflh 
of fruit. Such taxes were imposed in Sicily, m Africa, in 
Sardmia, and in Egypt. Spam was treated more generouky, 
partly compensate for the reputed unproductiveness of 
its soil, partly in aU likelihood from fear of the high- 
spirited character of its inhabitants. In some eases, 
contributor of the tithe had to carry his quota to the nearest 
port for shipment to Romo. The rest of the empire paid 
money taxes, partly from an assessment on the value of 
property, partly by what appears to be a poU tax, hut 
was really an artificial estimate, imder which sev^al 
needy persons ndght he made to represent a unit, and tm 
the other 1 hand one wealthy person might be treated as 
many uhitsi Th& as^esment lasted for a definite |eriO(]^ 
Wldeh, rn the age of Gohstantme at least, got the nitne # 
the l^dicMon* In the sens©. of a tsftc, this term is ^ 

Fliuy, if indeed it cahupb be^ carried back ed ' 
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Hib Roman empire even anticipated tte benevolences of the 
Plantagenet and Stuart kings of England in the coronary- 
gold, -wbich v^as first received as a present on the occasion 
of a trininph, but afterwards exacted as a right on such 
occurrences as the emperor might choose to proclaim. 

The distinction of Roman and provincial was merged in 
a common servitude under the edict of Caracalla, which 
conferred the Roman franchise upon all the subjects of the 
empure The task of collecting and transmitting the taxes 
from the provinces to Rome, and subsequently to Con- 
stantinople, was imposed on the decurions, the senate of 
the colonies. These persons exercised what little authority 
was left to the local magistracy by the centralization and 
despotism of the empire, and were exempted from some of 
the more degrading punishments which were imposed on 
the mass of the people. But they bought their rank and 
privileges at a dear rate. They were liable, in case they 
failed to collect it, to the whole impost which was assessed 
on the locality whose affairs they administered. To 
escape from the dignity and responsibility of the decurion’s 
oflSce, -without sinking into the condition of an unprotected 
citizen, was the object of numerous petitions to the emperor. 
The privilege was occasionally, sometimes lavishly, awarded 
as a matter of special favour. But the necessities of the 
pubhc revenue demanded that enough decunons should be 
left for the purpose of meeting tlie burden of taxation. 
Hence, under the financial system of the later empire, the 
weight of fiscal charges fell -with increasing seventy on the 
middle classes, so that at last, when the military system of 
Rome collapsed, nothing remained to withstand the assaults 
of the barbarian invaders. One is struck at finding how 
small are the armies which subverted the Roman empire, 
and how easily they occupied Gaul, Spain, and northern 
Italy- 

*616 fiscal and , military s-ystem of the Roman empire 
caused the downfall of ancient civilization. The Roman 
army and the Roman exchequer were developments from a 
centralized despotism. The army exhausted the free growth 
of Italy, devoured the population of those most warlike 
races who were successively allowed to recruit the Roman 
legions : and when the subject races, from which new blood 
could be introduced into the forces, were thoroughly drained, 
the Government was forced to enlist soldiera from those 
foreign hordes who were already threatening, and were 
soon about to overthrow the empire. Civil society was 
simultaneously crushed by a prodigious weight of taxation, 
arbitrarily imposed, and rigorously exacted. Before the 
final collapse occurred, -wide regions, once occupied by 
opulent and populous cities, were found to be destitute of 
inhabitants, and released from taxation on the plea that 
there was no population left from wliich to collect a revenue. 
Large tracts of Asia, southern Europe, and northern Africa 
have never recovered from the desolating effects which "were 
induced on them by the fiscal and military policy of im- 
perial Rome A great break occurred in the history of 
human progress Social development was thrown back for 
centuries, and in some particulars has not even yet 
recovered the ground oa which it stood in the first century 
before our present era, Not a few fragments, too, survive 
from that imperial system "which was the downfall of 
ancient civilization, and which -will remain au impediment 
to modem civilization until they are completely taken out 
of the societies in which they have been embedded. 

The history and progress of modern finance may be best 
studied in English :fecal history. Some countries, os 
Holland, adopted expedients in finance long before other 
states understood or accepted them j others, as Prance, 
have been informed by many acute authors of the means 
V which a sopnder, fairer, and more productive fiscal 
'ystem, might be adopted in place of one which was ruinous, 


oppressive, and unproductive But in England only 
theory and practice have gone on together, — not indeed 
simultaneously, for the English legislature has accepted 
scientific principles with hesitation and slowness, but pro- 
gressively, the result being a compromise, which is open 
indeed to serious criticism from the pomt of view of the 
economist, but is, under existing circumstances, of easy 
manipulation to the financier. Into the former of these 
we do not propose to enter; it will be treated under Taxa. 
tiott; but the latter can be presented from au historical 
pomt of view. 

EngLsh finance is historically connected -with the founda- 
tion and growth of the English exchequer. It is further 
divisible into two periods, — one in which almost the whole 
income of the sovereign, acting for the state, was derived 
from direct taxation; another in which a continually 
increasmg revenue has been obtained from the indirect 
taxation of consumable articles. The dividmg line m these 
two systems is the civil war of the 17th century, and it 
may be affirmed confidently that nothing but the emer- 
gencies of a great convulsion like that of the parliamentary 
war could have reconciled the English people to so total a 
change in the system of taxation as the adoption of the 
excise was. For more than a century after the compromise 
was effected, of which the perpetual or, as it was called 
at first, the hereditary excise was the outcome, the impost 
was detested A generation has hardly passed away since 
offences against the excise have ceased to command public 
sympathy, and, despite the severity -with which the law 
treated frauds on the revenue, have been looked on as venial 
acte, detection in whidb was rather thought unlucky than 
scandalous. We no doubt owe the change in public senti- 
ment, in accordance with which frauds on the excise are 
considered criminal, to the happy change in the fiscal 
policy of the country, under whiiffi taxes are imposed for 
the purposes of revenue only, and axe no longer seen to be 
protective or partial 

The origin of the English exchequer is variously ascribed 
to William the Norman and his youngest son Henry I. It 
is certam that the great cadastre of Domesday Book, the 
temer of inhabited England, was treated as the register of 
the exchequer, the authority of which, as a record of the 
crown’s title to lands and services, and of the subjects’ 
tenure, -was held in the exchequer court to be conclusive. 
It IB also certam that whatever arrangement may have been 
made by the first and third Norman kings, the system was 
suspended during the troubles of Stephen’s reign, and that 
the exchequer was reconstructed by Henry II. It appears, 
too, that the mocbinery of the exchequer was perfected by 
a family of clerical financiers, who held at once high 
dignities in the church and confidential offices in the state ; 
that they were, and avowed themselves to be, eager advo- 
cates of regal rights ; and that they strove to extend, as far 
as possible, the habilities and responsibilities of the subject 
towards the crown. They also found means by which the 
judicial powers of the crown, the protection which the 
powers of police wielded by the crown could afford to the 
subject, and even the vahdity of contracts were made the 
machinery for securing a revenue. 

The Norman and Plantagenet kings were not only the 
overlords of ail their subjects, and therefore interested in 
the escheat of their estates by failure of heirs, but by far 
the largest landholders in the country The royal estates 
were managed, at least in the 13th and 14th centuries, just 
as the estates of the nobles and gentry were. They were 
superintended by bailiffs, generally of very low social 
rank, and cultivated by customary and hired labour. The 
profits of the estate, as long as this system was continued, 
were paid into the exchequer by the bailiffs, and aiter the 
king ceased to cultivate land with his own stock and 
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capital, the collectors of rents succeeded to similar duties 
with those of the more ancient haihffa. The sheriffs 
collected the customary charges which were imposed on the 
counties, and the extraordmary receipts of the crown, 
rnflVing audit of their liabilities twice a year, and receiving 
a quittance when those liabilities were discharged. Care- 
ful search was made into the estates of deceased tenants of 
the crown, and the antiquary or genealogist has derived 
the largest amount of his information as to family and 
local history from the numerous and exact mqumtwTies post 
mortem which were taken by the proper authorities As 
certain offences involved a forfeiture, and as all offences 
might be condoned by the payment of mulcts, the atten- 
tion of the royal officials was stimulated to aU such cases 
of misconduct, and except in matters of petty pohce, 
adjudicated m the manorial courts, the royal tribunals 
rapidly superseded private jurisdictions. In England these 
private jurisdictions disappear in the middle of the 14th 
century , m Scotland they survived tiU they were abolished 
after the insurrection in 1746 ] in France they existed tdl 
the eve of the Revolution. Nothing has tended so much 
to develop English nationality, and to consolidate the 
authority of the crown, as the royal tribunals, working 
through and for the machinery of the exchequer. 

As the King’s Bench dealt with pleas of the crown, when 
the king’s peace was broken, and the exchequer hunted up 
and punished offences against the revenue, and through both 
agencies assisted the revenue, so a further source of royal 
income was derived from the fees levied for the administra- 
tion of j'ustice between subj'ect and subj'ect. There are 
many forms of conveyance known to those who are 
cunous m legal antiquities. But the court of Common 
Pleas competed against them, by recognizing a form of 
conveyance transacted in court, recorded, and thereupon 
protected by valid evidence of title. “No assurances,” 
said Clarendon, when, in the full tide of revived loyalty, 
the cavahers of the Restoration strove to reverse or make 
void disadvantageous or forced sales made by themselves 
during the course of the civil wars, “ are equal in validity 
to titles created by fines,” as these kinds of conveyances 
were called. “ There is no precedent of their being vacated 
by judgment or Act of Parliament, or otherwise, without 
the consent of the parties.” So conclusive was this form 
of conveyance, that when Viscount Purbeck surrendered 
his title to the king by the process of a fine, the Lords, 
though they protested against the act, did not venture on 
demanding that it should be void. This form of con- 
veyance also supplied a revenue to the crown. The 
exchequer, m short, was ubiquitous, constantly searching 
after means by which the finances of the crown could be 
recruited or enlarged, and sometimes offermg very solid 
advantages to the subj'ect in return for business of which 
the law courts, centred m the exchequer, took cognizance. 

Besides these revenues, the crown derived an income 
from the corporations whose charters were granted in lieu 
of annual payments, and were renewed on further pajrments. 
Sometimes the accession of a new sovereign was made the 
ground for fresh demands on the re-grant of charters, and 
payment was always expected for the concession of new 
rights. All these receipts, from whatever sources derived, 
were entered m the annnd registers, the great rolls of the 
Pipe, a senes of documents stiR preserved, and extendmg 
without break from early in the reign of Henry H. down 
to the reign of WiUiam IV., when offices, long obsolete, and 
already mere smecnres, were abolished. But for nearly 
seven centuries the financial history of England is con- 
tamed in an unbroken series of public records, carefnlly 
made up from year to year, and as carefully audited. 
as the receipts of the exchequer were exactly scheduled, so 
the payments were checked No mere order, even of the 


sovereign, was valid for payment, unless it were counter- 
signed by some official — originally the treasurer — and 
therefore duly subjected to a formal examination. i 

It is reasonable to conclude that arbitrary taxation was, 
if not ^ unknown, always unconstitutional in England 
The strict definition of the crown’s rights in relation io 
revenue, which Domesday Book defended, and which the 
exchequer interpreted, naturally suggests that the rights 
of the subject were equally acknowledged and intelligible. 
Hence it was a general opinion, pretty freely expressed 
when the administration was unpopular, that the kmg 
should live withm that income, in ordinary tunes at least, 
which had, under good management, been found sufficient 
for the digmty of the crown aud the good government 
of the kingdom. The nsk of the crown’s impoverishment, 
and the consequent necessity of grants from the subject, 
made the English people exceedingly hostile to favountes, 
and led parliaments to recommend or even insist on a 
resumption of grants. The improvidence of Henry 1 1 1 - 
led to the Barons’ War. The worse improvidence of Henry 
VL’s administration, when the crown was in abject penury, 
was a prmcipal stimulant to the party of the duke of York. 
The last echo of this discontent was the dissatisfaction felt 
at the grants made by William III. to the Bentmcks and 
the Keppels, grants which had to be revoked m part, and 
which wore only confirmed in part by the adroit manner in 
which the Whigs proposed to extend the same resumption 
to the estates bestowed on the numerous illegitimate chil- 
dren of Charles IL 

One financial expedient, however, adopted, as is sup- 
posed, at the mstigation of Becket, and certainly introduced 
in the middle of the 12th century, had such lasting and 
peculiar effects on the fiscal and political system of the 
country that it should be explained. This was the commuta- 
tion of foreign military service for a fixed money payment. 

The pohcy of Henry H was to strengthen the revenue, 
aud to make it the instrument of government. Beyond 
his immediate and obvious interests, the warning which he 
derived from the straits to which his great nval Louis 
VII. was constantly reduced was enough to make him 
eager to secure aud perpetuate the means for carrying out 
his own designs. Ihe expedient on which he hit led to 
three results, two of which had an overwhelming influence 
on the mediaeval history of England and of western Europe, 
while in the third was contained the solution of the 
greatest problem with which civilization has had to grapple, 
which ancient pohtics failed to grasp, but which is the 
great victory of modem politics, The commutation of 
foreign mditary semco for a fixed money payment was, 
firsts the cause why the Norman settler and the subject 
Englishman rapidly developed a common sentiment against 
the royal prerogative ; was, secondly, the origin of that 
irresistible English army hrfore which, till it was rivalled 
by the Swiss infantry, no feudal levy could hold its ground; 
and, thirdly, was the unwilling patent of representative 
government, of parliamentary control, and finally of scien- 
tific finance. 

The king, under that system of reciprocal obligation 
betweea overlord and tenant which is called, somewhat 
loosely, feudalism, had a right to the military service of 
such among his subjects as held lands by military tennra 
Sometimes, to be sure, as in France and Germany in the 
11th and 12th centuries, the suzerain was not in a position 
to enforce the obligation; sometimes, as in the kingdom of 
Jeruaalera, the obligation was rendered stringent by the 
necessity of defence against a common enemy It would 
seem that the position of the English king and Norman 
duke was intermediate to the above. There was no doubt 
tiiat he could caU on Ms subjects m England to do battle 
on behalf of interests wHch were indisputably insular, Ms 
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ITonnan subjects for such interests as were indisputably 
condneiitaL But it was not quite so clear that an Englisli 
tenant was bound to defend the transmarine interests of 
th.6 English king, or that a Iforman, a Gascon, or Langue- 
doc tenant should be constrained to vindicate the Engbah 
rights of a N’orman duke. But there was so much to be 
said on behalf of the king’s claim that a compromise was 
possible, and it was so much to the advantage of the 
English monarch that such a compromise should be made, 
that the bargain known as escuage or scutage was struck 
between the English king and hia barons. 

Military service rendered by a military tenant was a tar 
in kind. In 1168 Henry n. laid claim to the great fief 
of Toulouse in right of his wife. IE this fief could be 
transmitted through females, his claim, according to the 
public law of the time, was good. But another family had 
been iu possession for nearly a century, and it was plainly 
inexpedient to the French king that his dominions should 
be completely girdled rouui^ from Flauders to the Alps, 
by the Ws of the Eugliah king, who, by various titles, had 
inhented or claimed the whole seaboard of France. The 
recovery, therefore, of the fief of Toulouse was sure to be 
an arduous task, and in effect Henry did not achieve it. 
Bub by bargaining for a money payment instead of personal 
service he could supply himself with the most effective 
means towards the object aimed at. A feudal army was 
collected slowly, was destitute of solid organisation, and 
was at once disbanded when the time of its service was 
passed. An enlisted army, paid and commanded by the 
sovereign, gathered by carefnl selection, and drilled with all 
the skill which the age possessed, was a far more efficient 
instrument of warfare 

The assize of arms under which the mUitia was enrolled 
defined, the equipment of the national forces as precisely 
as those of Rome were defined under the so-called consti- 
ti;ition of Servius. Each social order had its proper aims 
and place iu the army. Mone but freemen were entitled 
to serve Bub in the king’s enlisted army a serf could be 
enrolled, and rise to knighthood and even to nobility. 
During the long wars of Edward IIL many such persons 
of originally ignoble birth became distinguished captains. 
Tiie royal army became, like the church, the road by which 
humble merit might be promoted to rank and affluence. 
Such an army was highly paid, well drilled, rapidly man- 
oeuvred, and prodigiously efiective. Though small, it easily 
routed hosts many tunes greater in numbers than itself. The 
chivalry of France went down before the English footmen 
at Crecy, Poitiers, .Agmeourt, and Verneuil, as the Persian 
armies were destroyed at Granicus, Issus, and Arbela, and 
as the native forces of India were routed at Plassy or 
Assays. It is true that these English victories were 
ultimately barren, because the victors were too few to hold 
the country which they conquered. But in action, as long 
os the army was true to its drill and discipline, it was 
irresistible, and could only be beaten or dislodged in detail. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the tradition of 
these exploits lias had a permanent effect. 

Again, the commutation first adopted in 1158 united 
the two races, Hormin and English, in a common policy. 
In accordance with the spirit of the time the bargain was 
a record and a precedent If it strengthened the king’s 
mUitaiy power, it weakened his civil power. The feudal 
chieftain might not be unwilling to undertake a campaign 
from winch he might get plunder or glory, or the sohd 
advantages of successful and appreciated service. Bub it 
was another thing to find the funds from whioli others 
might be hired, and drilled, and wm these advantages. 
Tho military tenant began to criticize the sovereign’s policy 
in undertukiug foreign wars, and to demur to his demands 
for escuage. His natural ally against the power of the 
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crown was the free peasant. In little more than half a 
century after the bargam which Becket made with the 
military tenants of the crown, the whole nation, church- 
men, nobles, burghers, and peasants, were united against 
John and his mercenaries, forced the Great Charter from 
him, and despite the anathemas of the most powerful pope 
which ever sat at Rome, insisted that the Charter should 
be maintained. The history of no European nation 
suppli^ a parallel to the events of 1215. It will be found 
also that this common puqiose infiuenced the minds of all 
ranks of Englishmen, till, under the unhappy reign of 
Henry VI., the feuds of the nobles made havoc of Enghsli 
liberty for a century and a half. But it was dunng the 
period of national resistance to the excesses of prerogative, 
Z.&, during the 13th, 14th, and the first half of the 15th 
century, that those precedents were created which served 
the parliamentary opposition of the 17th century to such 
good purposa 

In the third place, the commutation of personal service 
was the true cause of pailiamentary representation. It is 
known that the earliest traces of representation are to be 
found m those elections of county knights who were 
appointed to assess the contributions for extraordinary 
necessities which the irregular councils or assemblies of tbe 
earlier Blantageoet kings had conceded From local or 
county assessments to a national or geueml assessment, 
based on uniform principles, was only a step. At first 
I there was no need that any but the country diatiicts should 
' be dealt with in this fashion. The resources and liabili- 
ties of the towns were well known, and the king could 
treat directly with tbe borough authorities. These rela- 
tions of the crown to the chartered boroughs is the 
explanation of those anomalous franchises which character- 
ised so many of the boroughs before the Reform Act of 
1832. At lost, in 1266, Simon de Montforfc summoned 
the representatives of the boroughs as well as the_ counties, 
avowedly for the purpose of obtaining their adhesion to hia 
pohey, and the precedent was copied thirty years later hy 
Edward I. 

How the parliament gradually, through its control over 
the supply of funds for the extraordinary necessities of 
the crown, undertook the cognizance and remedy of abuses, 
asaumed legislative functions, affirmed its own privileges, 
debated political questions, changed or determined the 
succession to the crown, extended or narrowed the franchises 
of the electors, and criticized the royal administration and 
expenditure, is matter of familiar history, The origin of 
the English parliament was peculiar, as its place in modern 
European history was unique, till, at tbe conclusion of the 
18ffi century, other countries began to imitate the forma 
and traditions of the English constitution, and at last a free 
parhament has become a symbol and condition of constitu- 
tional government 

It has been stated that finance, during the Plantagenet 
and Tudor dynasties, consisted mainly in the occasional 
imposition of direct taxes. The crown made known its 
necessities, and the parhament declared the amount of sup- 
ply. At a period which is not settled, the right or duty of 
originating supply became vested in the lower chamber. It 
13 probable that this great privilege, to which the House of 
Commons owes its ascendency, but which was formally 
conceded only iu the reign of Charles H, was portly due 
to the wiUinguess of the Lords to throw on the lower 
chamber the odium or dauger of refusing or cutting down 
the demands of the crown, partly to the original character 
of pariiameotary representation, — ^tha fact, namely, that it 
was called into being for tbe purpose of assessment. In 
course of time, the House of Commons assumed the right 
of giving validity to the grants of the clergy in their Con- 
voeations, a right which they angrily affirmed in the first 
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session of tlie Long Parliament Horej agam, it is probable 
that the clergy had, at some period winch cannot be now 
defined, attempted to protect themselves against the heavy 
demands of the king by putting tlicir grants under the 
sanction of the popular chamber 

The direct taxes of the Plantagenet and Tudor times were 
percentages on the annual value of lands and tenements, 
property taxes strictly so cahed on personal estate, and 
percentages on ecclesiastical revenues. The first two were 
granted by the secular, the last by the clerical parliament. 
Very early in the history of English finance, the district 
from which the tax was raised was assessed, and the assess- 
ment was made a permanent valuation. It seems that 
this was even done with the tax on personalty. The town, 
for instance, from which the tax was collected was set 
down at a fixed sum, and the sum thus fixed was raised 
lateahly by the local authorities. Hence in the time of 
James I the subsidies and fifteenths, as the direct taxes 
on real and personal property were called, produced less 
than they did more than three centuries before, though 
Ihe money of the Stuart sovereign contained only one 
thud of the specie which was coined in pieces bearing the 
same name in the 13th century, and prices had risen owing 
to the increasing cheapness with which silver was obtained. 
It is likely that the motive for maintaining the same 
assessment was that parliament might exactly understand 
the amount of the burden, and the extent of the aid given 
to the king. The taxing rolls in which the amounts levied 
are sefc_ down exist by thousands in the national archives, 
and might be made the material for illustrating the social 
condition and opulence of mediaeval England. Snmlorly 
the value of benefices was assessed and remained constant, 
the tax levied being a percentage on the nominal value as 
entered on the books of the pope or the king. 

The tax levied on the cleigy was always a higher per- 
centage than that imposed on the laity. It was reasonably 
argued that a tax ou tithes was a lighter burden than a tax 
on products or annual value, since the tithe-owner had 
contributed neither in labour nor capital to his share in 
the pioduce Hence Edward I demanded, in 1296, an 
enormous percentage — a third — on the revenues of the 
clergy. Tlie clergy had procured a bull from Boniface 
Tin, under which they were forbidden to pay taxes to 
lay persons. That this biiU was obtained at their solicita- 
tion seems manifest, since the crown was in want of money 
for carrying ou war with Philip the Pair, with whom the 
pope was at constant feud, and against whom he would 
he hkely to support any enemy. The attitude which 
Edward instantly assumed towards the clergy, the success 
which attended his policy, and the serious diminution 
in their privileges and prestige which followed from 
the expedient so unluckily adopted, are matters of famibar 
history. Prom the time of Edward there are only faint 
and occasional signs of that clerical independence which 
had exliibited such vigour in earlier times. During the 
15th century the clergy had ceased to be a separate power 
in the state, though they exercised a great conservative 
influence in the obscure politics of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist period. 

Sometimes the king received taxes in kind, especially in 
wool, tlie principal export of English produce. It appears 
that sheep-feeding was almost confined to England, pro- 
bably because the peace was better kept in England than 
elsewhere, and destitution was nearly unknown. Hence it 
was possible to put a heavy export duty on the produce, or, 
what was the same in effect, to sell it at a much higher 
price than it was purchased at, by assuming a temporary 
monopoly of the article. Such an expedient was adopted 
by Edward L in 1297, and several times over by Edward 
III. The importance of Enghsh wool to the Flemish 
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manufactures was so great, and the trade was so easily 
manipulated by the English Government, that, from the 
time of Edward T till that of Henry VII , i e., during two 
centuries, the political sympathies of the Flemish were 
easily secured on the side of England through the agency of 
commercial mtercourse. When Margaret of Burgundy gave 
a refuge to the Yorkist exiles, and sent forth pretenders to 
disturb the throne of Henry Tudor, the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty with Flanders, the Intercursus Magnus, 
formed an effectual bar to her intrigues. 

The direct taxes of the period before us were doled out 
sparingly and grudgingly. Sometimes, as in the minority 
of Eichard IL, they were appropriated, to use a modem 
phrase, by the hands of a body of commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. On the occasion referred to, Sir Richard 
Whittington was one of the persons selected to see that the 
moneys granted were duly applied to the war with France. 
It may also be stated that munitions for the defence of 
Cherbourg, saltpetre and sulphur, were sold to the Govern- 
tnent of this time by Sir William Walworth, well known in 
history as the slayer of Wat Tyler, the lender of the Kentish 
insurgents m the peasants’ war. It is almost superfluous 
to say, that supply was granted on the condition that the 
grievances were redressed. In the early part of the 15fch 
century, when it was seen that the offiLcials of the court 
evaded the redress of that which the Commons prayed for 
aud paid for, the practice became general of drawing up 
petitions in the form of bills, and thus of making the 
redrew of grievances the basis of a legislative act. 

It is a common-place with historians to assert that the 
right of the crown to purveyance, to provisions and 
labour, purchosed at market rates, or distrained for royal 
works, was a serious grievance m the Middle Ages. 
There is no evidence that it vras so. The present writer 
has read many thousands of mediseval accounts, and has 
rarely found, that the forced purchases of the crown were 
treated as a wrong. Sometimes a great courtier, such as 
was the younger Despencer in the reign of Edward H,, 
usurped a right which belonged to the crown, and injured 
the proprietor. But, as a rule, the crown paid its way 
honestly during the Plantagenet period. Tfc was especially 
in the reign of the first two Stuarts that the grievance of 
purveyance was felt. But the discontent was due to the 
fact that the crown had determined on paying for supplies 
at the old rates of value which prevailed before the currency 
was changed aud prices had risen. Such a system put on 
the county, through the justices at quarter sessions, the 
cost of the difference between nominal and market rates; 
and the crown, when the supplies were not fortlicoming 
from the county, purchased on its ovra account, and forced 
the county to pay extravagant, perhaps factitious, prices for 
that which it h^ failed to purvey. An additional cause 
of discontent was found in the fact that, though purveyance 
was claimable only while the king was in the district, the 
Stuart kmga demanded the contribution when the court 
was in London, or at any rate at some distance from the 
locality which was cliarged, and often overcharged for 
default. 

In the 14th century a practice of making voluntary 
gifts to the crown began. Stories are told of Pole and 
■Whittington having made presents or loans to the king, and 
of the latter having cancelled the king’s debts at a banquet 
which he gave to his sovereign. In the 16th century the 
voluntary gifts of rich men were modified into a system of 
begging, under the name of a benevolence. It is probable 
that the extreme poverty of the crown during the latter 
years of Henry VI.’s reign, and the growth of partisan 
spirit among the nobles and gentry of this time, may have 
led to the practice becoming common. At any rate the 
custom became general during the twenty-five years of 
IX — 23 
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Yorkist ascendency That it was exceedingly unpopular is 
shown by an Act of Richard Ill’s single parliameut, in 
which benevolences were declared illegal. The^ successors 
of the usurper pretended to treat this statute as inoperative 
since it was enacted during an illegal government. Henry 
VIL and his successors constantly aupplemented their 
revenues by benevolenoea. Chancellor Morton’s fork, by 
which parsimonious and expensive opulence were equally 
invited to aid the king’s necessities, — the one out of 
savings, the other out of expenditure, — ^is well known. 
The practice continued down to the eve of the Long 
Parliament, if indeed it can be said to have ceased, as far 
as the Royalist party was concerned, before the final collapse 
of Charles I.’s fortunes at Naseby. It was a commonplace 
with the courtiers of the day that the king might, if he 
wished, take the subject’s wealth without asking leave. On 
the other hand, they who refused professed that they were 
restrained from giving by the anathemas of ^ the Great 
Oharter, by which those ware denounced who violated any 
of the provisioua which the Qreat Charter contained, and 
notably that by which common assent must be accorded to 
taxation. Anticipations of revenue by loans were common. 
The foolish project of Henry IH., which was set on foot in 
order to secure the throne of SicQy for his second eon, more 
accurately m order to enable tbs pope to crush the reigning 
members of the house of Swabia, loaded the king with debt, 
and, forcing him to consult bis nobles as to the means of 
liquidating bis obligations, gaye an occasion for Simon de 
MontEort’s abortive political and financial reforms. The 
long wars of Edward HI. compelled him to make loans, 
and nltimately to repudiate hia debts , and wa are told that 
hia bankruptcy brought down som e of t he most opulent 
financial houses m i^lorenca. Henry Vlil., yrbo squandered 
the enormous treasure which his father had accumulated, 
and aEterwarda the great personal estates of the church, and 
finally its landte, — reputed, apd perhaps with reason, to 
have been, in the wealthieat age of its existence, one-third 
of the fertile laud in the kingdom, — constantly incurred 
large debts, from wbidi he wus relieved by his obsequious 
parliaments. Cfiarles and his son iucuixed debts wbich 
ware never paid, and Macaulay does not misstate the case 
when be says that public debt wps not incurred for the 
first time at tbo Revolntion | what did happen was the 
satisfaction of the obligation to pay the interest and| if 
possible, tbe principal, 

One of the financial expedients of the Middle Ages, and 
indeed of much latep times, was a depreciation of tfie cur- 
rency by miearis of issues wbicb, nominally of the same 
value with an older issue, were intrinsically below it. This 
is not the place in which one might point out how disastrous 
and suicidal a policy it is to tamper with the currency, 
how mischievously the forces of Government are employed 
when they undertake this kind of fraud, and bow enduring 
are the calamities which result from so great a pohticEd 
crime. Hot a little of the stability and progress of Eng- 
land has been due to tbe fact that dishonesly on the 
part of Government in dealing falsely with the currency 
has been a very rare offence, — has, indeed, been committed 
only within s> short but continuous period. The evil, 
however, which the action caused to England, even for so 
short a time, was so great that it reduced this country from 
the position of a first-rate to that of a third-rate power m 
Europe for more than a century. 

At the close of the 13th century, the pound sterling con- 
tained what its name imported, a pound weight of pilver^ 
of 1 1 '2 fineness, — the penny, which was the commonest coin, 
coutaining the 240th part of a pound. Between this period 
and the first quarter of the 16th century, the penny wag 
reduced to one-third of its ancient weight. But there is 
reason to believe, from direct and indirect evidence, that it 


was the practice to pay by weight and not by tale. It is 
inconceivable that the crown would, for the sake of a 
temporary gain, have sacrificed the fixed or quit rents, 
which constituted, after the beginning of the ISfch century, 
the greater part of the revenues raised from crown lan^ 
and regahan rights Besides, the evidence of prices is con- 
clusive as to the alternatives that the value of silver must 
either have quadrupled in the 15 th century, or that pay- 
ments must have been made by weight, for dunng three- 
fourths of the l5th century the prices of tbe necessaries of 
life are much lower than they are in tbe 14tb. During 
tbe whole of this period, however, the coinage was kept to 
its customary standard of fineness, and therefore no un- 
certainty was induc ed u pon pecuniary transactions. 

In 1643 Henry VUE. commenced an issue of base coin. 
At first the alloy was only one-sixth of the silver ; but in 
1546 a second issue was put luto circulation, in which the 
alloy was one-half, and m 1646 a third issue only contained 
one-third of silver Henry died on January 28, 1647. 
The guardians of his son continued the practice during the 
first five years of his reign, coining money in 1647 which 
was only one-third fine, in 1649 of one-half fineness, and 
in 1561 of only one-fourth fineness. An attempt was 
made at the conclusion of this reign to issue a coinage of 
genuine quality, but as the base money continued in circula- 
tion, the attempt was f utQe. Mary was anxious to restore 
the ancient standard, but found it impossible to do so. 
Elizabeth called in her father’s and brother’s base money 
at a low fixed rate, which gave her a considerable profit, 
and put into circulation money of tbe old character and 
quality. This was effected in 1660, so that England 
suffered from the evils of a base currency for seventeen 
years The effect was disastrous in the highest degree, for 
it impoverished the nation, and for a long time disabled it 
from 'fining that place in Europe which it had occupied for 
centuries before. 

Among the sources of the royal revenue, the ancient 
customs of tonnage and poundage occupied an incou- 
sidemble placa These were dues levied upon exports 
and imports, and seem to have bean yielded from the 
earliest times. They are justified on the ground that 
the sovereign was under the obligation of maintaining 
the police of the narrow seas. Attempts of a more or less 
successful kind were made for the purpose of securing this 
port of the revenue by limiting exports and imports to 
certain towns, and particularly by fixing the market of 
exports in particular localities, known as towns of the 
staple. Thus, for a long time, Calais was by law the sole 
market of English wool, and the IVest of England tin was 
sold at Bodmip and sorae other Cornish towns. Towards 
the latter end of the 16th century the growth of foreign 
trade was rapid and considerable But the old dues on 
exports and imports, which had been granted to the crown 
on the occasion of each accession from the 16th century;^ 
were small and inelastic. Au attempt was therefore made 
to revise them, and jn 1608 Cecil, James I.’s minrster, 
drew up a new book of rates. 

It is wbU known that these new taxes, for the imposition 
of which many plausible reasons were alleged, were the 
commencement of that quarrel between king and parliament 
which culminated in the civil war. The law courts decided 
in favour of the crown, and it does not appear that at this 
time the special scandal of the Stuart government,- — the 
practice, namely, of displacing such judges as gave deoi- 
siopa on points of constitutional law or public justice that 
were distasteful to the sovereign, — ^had commenced. Butj 
on the other hand, it was seen clearly enough that, if the 
crown could, at its own discretion, impose wji^t taxeS it 
pleased on trade, the checks which parliaipent might impose 
on tbe administration would be annihilated. In point of 
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fact, the Book of Bates had very much this effect. 
Practically there was no parliament between* 1610 and 
1621, for the parhament of 1611 was dissolved without 
passing a bill or making a grant. But in the latter part of 
this period, owing to the skill and energy of Cranfield, 
the first of Enghah financiers, the king was relieved 
from his debts, and put m possession of a revenue 
which was independent of parliamentary supply under 
ordinary circumstances. The election of 1621 was simply 
due to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
disastrous condition to which the king’s son-in-law was 
reduced 

Another expedient by which the crown strove to in- 
crease its fiscal receipts was the grant of monopolies. 
It seems that the creation of a trading company, 
and the accord of special privileges to those who founded 
a market in those regions which were opened up to trade 
by the discovery of the Cape passage and the New World, 
was deemed to be incontestably the province of the crown. 
The houses of parhament could not have ventured on 
cnticiamg the action of a chartered company, much less 
have pretended to define its privileges. Now the papal 
see had granted to Spain the whole of the New World, or 
at least such parts of it as were m any way inviting, and 
had made a similar grant to Portugal of the district which 
lay on the road to India. By the death of Cardinal Henry 
in 1680, the succession of Portugal passed to Phihp II , 
who thus umted under one rule the West and the East. 
But the Dutch were now engaged in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and were assisted by the Enghah, though war 
had not actually broken out between England and Spam. 
The war came at last, and the Eastern possessions of 
Spain were obviously the most convenient spot in which 
the power of Spam might be attacked. There was every 
reason, then, in according trade privileges to a company 
which had to contend against the power of Spain, to build 
forts and factones in which trade could be secured and 
extended, and to deal discreetly with rivals who were 
associated with Protestant England by a common European 
interest, but were sooner or later to come into collision in 
more distant regions. The massacre of Amboyna was the 
beginning of those differences which culminated in the wars 
with Holland during the protectorate and after the mon-- 
archy was restored. On December 31, 160Q, the first East 
India Company was created by charter. So far was the 
revenue from being the better for this charter that the 
queen granted the company an exemption from customs 
duties for the first four of their voyages. 

Prom the undisputed power of granting charters for the 
monopoly of foreign trade there was only a step to the 
grant of monopolies to the home trade, though of course 
always on the plea that the monopoly was really a control 
which it was in the public interest to exercise. It is well 
known that, when these monopolies caused discontent, 
Elizabeth graciously cancelled them. They were renewed 
by James, were agam the subject of remonstrance, and 
were abandoned by the king with so little conciliation that 
the surrender of the practice gave no great ground for 
gratitude. The other &cal expedients which James adopted 
were the creation of a new title which was conferred by 
purchase, the sale of peerages, and the rigorous exaction of 
feudal rights. In the parliament of 1010 an attempt was 
made to cancel these rights by commuting them for a fixed 
payment, which, if the scheme had been accepted, would 
have taken the form of a quit rent on all estates held on 
military service by tenants of the crown. But the scheme 
failed, probably as much from a disinclination on the part 
of the parliament to aid the prerogative by granting the 
king a fixed revenue, as from any dispute over the amount 
of the commutation. The whole subject has been ably and 
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judiciously treated by Mr Gardiner, whose conscientious 
and pamstaking histories of the earlier Stuart penod are 
of the utmost value to the student of finance and politics. 

Hitherto, the history of English finance has been that 
of the process by which the Government attempted, with 
more or less success, to derive a revenue from direct taxa- 
tion. Cecil and James I. discovered that a fruitful source 
of increased revenue was to be found in the customs and a 
new book of rates, and the Commons as clearly saw that in 
this fiscal expedient lay the whole issue of the debate 
between parh amentary control and the royal preroga- 
tive. The struggle began with the accession of Charles, 
The independence and privileges of parhament, the desire 
to obtain certain guarantees for that kind of church 
government which represented the dominant feelmg of most 
Englishmen, were the objects of those who constituted the 
parhamsntary opposition to the court ; hut the machinery 
by which these results were to be effected was finance. No 
one can understand the pohtics of the first fifteen years of 
Charles I ’s reign who does not detect that the parliament 
intended to hnng the king to terms by stmting the revenue 
The struggle began with the first parhament of Charles, 
The parhameutary leaders imagined that they bad won the 
victoiy when they secured the Petition of Eight. The 
king interpreted that concession in another way, and was 
supported by legal advice in the view which he took. 
Diirmg the long mterval between the third and fifth parlia- 
ments of Charles, the king tried every expedient by which 
to raise a revenue. Clarendon’s statement that the country 
was peculiarly prosperous between 1629 and 1640 is 
undoubtedly correct. But the country determined not to 
let Charles have his way, and the resistance to his financial 
expedients was only the prelude to those measures which 
the Long Parliament at once adopted when it met. 

Durmg the period which intervened between the dis- 
missal of the third and the summons of the fourth parlia- 
ment, Charles adopted various fiscal expedients in order to 
fill up the deficiency of his finances. They were all, except 
the rates levied on imports and exports, forms of direct taxa^ 
tion. Such were the compositions in lieu of knighthood, 
the annual payments made by chartered monopolies, the 
resumption of lands which were said to he encroachments 
on the royal forests, the fines of the Star Chamber, and in 
particular the fine of £70,000 imposed on the city of 
London, and lastly ship-money. 

In the earhest times, the maritime towns, and especially 
the ports in the south-east of England, were hable to be 
charged with the duty of the national defence at sea. The 
privileges of the Cinq^ue Ports were connected with this 
duty of defence, and it appears that the sailors of these 
ports needed very little persuasion to undertake a duty in 
which privateering differed little from piracy. Sometimes 
these irregular forces did good service. The victory of the 
Cinque Ports over Eustace the Monk in 1216 had even 
more important results than the battle of Lincoln, The 
navy of Philip of Yalois was annihilated at the battle of 
Sluys by the same kind of force, and Edward III. was freed 
from ri'^ry on sea. in later times the piratical ventures 
of Hawkins and Drake had royal patronage, and it is said 
that some of the families who purchased titles from James 
1. — notably the Eiches — ^had gained their wealth by expe- 
dients very similar to those which were famiHar to fiiS 
Algerines, and that their expeditions were as equivocal as 
those of Ihe Mediterranean pirates. Not a few men Who 
had Won their wealth as buccaneers spent a calm and 
respectable old age in England. There was no hardship 
felt in. the demand occasionally made by the crown, that 
the seaboard towns and counties must defend the realm at 
sea 

The first writs of ship-money ia 1634 were levied on the 
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maritime counties only The second and third of 1636 
and 1636 were imposed ou the inland counties as well, the 
judges aEBrming, at first privately, and afterwards, on 
Hampden’s appeal, by a majority, that the crown could 
levy the tax at its discretion and without the consent of 
parliament. It seems that the tax yielded about £200,000, 
though It IS said that after the judgment m Hampden’s 
cise, the payments were more reluctant and irregular than 
they were before the judges affirmed the legality of the 
impost. 

Tlie civil war broke out in the autumn of 1642. The 
kin g was better off for soldiers, the parliament better off 
for money, and in the end the possession of adequate funds 
supplied the means by which the single advantage which 
the king possessed was neutralized These were afforded 
by the new forces which Cromwell drilled effectively and 
paid highly. Not only was London, always in the interest 
of parhament, ncher than all the towns in England put 
together; not only was the eastern district of England 
untouched by the war; but Norfolk was by far the most 
wealthy and populous district in England, as Yorkshire and 
Lancashire were the poorest and least populous. The 
resources, therefore, from which the parliament could pro- 
cure its means were ample and easily obtained. 

In 1643 the parliament imposed an excise on beer and 
ale within all the counties which acknowledged their 
authority. They also levied a heavy tax on tobacco and 
wine, and on other articles of consumption. The project 
was denounced by the king as an act of unheard-of oppres- 
siou, but was soon imitated in the royalist district by the 
parliament which sat at Oxford, though, after it had 
made this grant, it did not meet again. In 1 646 the par- 
liament abolished the old feudal dues, turning aU tenures 
into common socage. It is said that between the outbreak 
of the civil war and the year 1647 the parhoment raised 
more than forty millions in the counties which they 
govecued. Among other expedients, the Protector in 1666 
estal ‘ished a general post office. According to the theory 
advocated by the crown lawyers at the Restoration, that all 
acta of the parhainent from the date of the rupture with 
the king in the summer of 1 642 were void, the old feudal 
liabilities were revived with the monarchy, and also, by 
imphcntion, the royal privilege of purveyance. But as the 
country had been quit of these liabilities for fourteen years, 
the revival was felt to be an intolerable burden, and by 12 
Charles II, cap 12 they were extinguished In common 
justice this emancipation should have been compensated 
according to the bargain nearly completed in 1610, which 
was known as “ the great contract,” by a laud tax specially 
levied ou lands winch had hitherto been subject to feudal 
dues, and such an arrangement was proposed. But the 
cavalier party, now in the ascendant, contrived by a bare 
majority to carry a measure by which the king obtained 
the hereditary excise inheu of his feudal dues, duties being 
imposed on beer, cider, perry, mead, spirits, coffee, tea, 
sherbet, and chocolate. Arliament also gave the king the 
old tonnage and poundage for life. 

The excise was an expedient borrowed from the Dutch. 
In the long War of Independence, the people of Holland 
were coostroiaed to make great loans, and to pledge their 
revenues to pay interest on theae loans. The debt was 
almost all Jield in the countty, and to meet the charges the 
Dutcfi fiaanciers imposed taxes ou all articles of consump- 
tion, whether necessaries or luxuries, on commercial 
transactions, ou births, marriages, and deaths, on succes- 
sions and legacies A Dutchman in the l7th century was 
taxed from the cradle to the grave, and the expedients of 
the Dutch financiers formed for a long time a senes of 
prececleubs from w’hich other countries borrowed largely, 
lu effect Hohaud was the source of modem finance, and 


proved how taxation, though apparently of crushing weight, 
could be easily endured, if it were counterbalanced by 
industry and thrift. In point of fact, only a few years 
after the disastrous war with the English Commonwealth 
(a war waged quite as much for the political reason that 
the Dutch democracy, always inclined to the House of 
Orange, which was connected by marriage with the Stuarts, 
favoured the E ugbab exiles, and insulted or even murdered 
the English envoys, as from motives of commercial rivahy), 
the state of HoUand contrived to reduce the interest on its 
debt of nearly fourteen milhouB sterlmg from five to four 
per cent, by the threat of paying off the principal. In the 
period this state estahhshed, for the first time, a 
genuine sinking fund, by which, principal and mterest being 
paid together, Sie debt of fourteen millions was to be com- 
pletely extinguished in twenty-one years, The rate of 
interest in England at this time was eight per cent. 

During the reign of Charles II. the English nation 
increased greatly lu opulence, especially through its foreign 
trada But its internal trade and industry suffered severely 
by the appropriation m 1673 of the goldsmiths’ loans 
The goldsmiths of London, who during the civil war had 
undertaken the office of bankers to the London merchants, 
and took in money at call, or at short notice on rates of 
interest, had lent Aesa deposits to Charles, in anticipation 
of revenue, to the amount of more than a million and a 
quarter, at eight per cent. At the instigation of the Lord 
High Treasurer Clifford, the kmg suspended tb e payment 
of mterest on this loan, for one year only, as Jie said. 
But the obligation was never acknowledged, and m 1701, 
nearly thirty years after the exchequer was shut up, the 
bankers’ debt vras treated as a national debt, ou which 
three per cent, interest was to be paid, but which might 
be redeemed on the payment of a moiety of the principal. 
It IS the oldest portion of the English, public debt. In 
1720 it became part of the South Sea stock. 

Finance became a science in England at the Revolution. 
The unmediate effect of the deposition of James was an 
alliance between England, Germany, Spain, and Holland, 
and a declaration, of war against France. The war lasted 
for rather more than eight years, and was concluded by 
the peace of Ryswick. Now the founders of the English 
Revolution were determined that for the future the crown 
should be dependent for its supplies on the pleasure of 
parliament, and especially that its foreign policy should be 
held m check by the control of suiiply. There was the 
greater reason for this policy at the naoment, for it Was 
quite understood that the expulsion of James implied war 
with France, and that such a war, earned ou as it would 
be by the vigour and determination of WOham, must be 
prolonged and costly. la 1668 the revenue was derived 
from (1) tonnage and poundage, (2) the hereditary excise 
granted m lieu of the old feudal lucidents, (3) the profits 
of the post office, (4) the hearth money, a house tax, and 
(6) the grants made in the parliament of 1686 for eight 
years. The income derived from these sources has heen 
variously computed at two millions to two and a half 
millions, aud the receipts from the excise and customs 
were steadily increasing. William was under the impression 
that this great revenue was vested at once in him by the 
change of the succession, — a view which was supported by 
several Whig lawyers, who urged that, as long as the late 
king lived, these duties were payable, but that they were to 
be enjoyed by his successor. But the political Whigs 
thought differently. They determined, and they carried 
witiiout opposition, that a fixed revenue should be settled 
ou the crown during time of peace, that this revenue 
should be divided into two portions, one for the household 
aud the civil expenditure, the other for the public defence 
and other analogous charges. It is true that they must 
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have contemplated the immediate contmgency of war, and 
have known that the sum at which they fixed the revenue 
would be wholly inadequate for the emergencies which 
would arise; but they were affirming a principle which 
should be permanent, while the contingency to be dealt with 
was temporary. It appears that the attitude taken by the 
parliament gave deep and lasting offence to 'William, and 
that the distrust and dislike which marked the relations of 
crown and parliament during this reign, and prepared the 
reaction under Anne, had no other origin than ^e settle- 
ment of the revenue by the convention parliament. 

The parliament further determined, once for all, to affirm 
a principle, occasionally acted on in past times, and fundar 
mental to the concession of extraordmary grants, by which 
all supplies, other than the civil list and the hereditary 
estate of the crown, should be strictly appropriated to the 
objects for which they were granted The demands of the 
crown in the Middle Ages were generally for public objects, 
in which the whole community was reputed to be interested, 
though sometimes, in accordance with the theory of the age, 
they were acknowledgments for favours received, petitions 
granted, or pardons allowed. They were therefore ordinarily 
granted to the exchequer, and no limit was put on the 
objects for which they were to be expended. But, as we 
liave stated above, appropriations were made in the minority 
of Eichard II. and of Henry YI , in the last year of James I , 
and pretty frequently after the Eestoration, greatly to the 
disgust of some among the courtiers, who conceived that 
the prerogative of the crown was dangerously invaded, if 
Cliarles were disabled from diverting parliamentary grants 
from special objects to those which the king might be pleased 
to select. But from the Eevolution the Appropriation Act 
has always denounced severe penalties on any minister of 
state, or head of department, who converts supply voted 
from one branch of the service into any other direction 
The trial of Lord Melville, m 1806, illustrates the manner 
m which a parliament, otherwise disposed to trust imphcitly 
in the Government, resented the apparent breach of a 
fundamental principle in English finance. 

The settlement of the revenue ou William and Mary left 
the parliament in the possession of a surplus of £800,000, 
the difference between the grants made to James and the 
sums actually settled on the crown But £200,000 of 
this was immediately remitted by the abolition of the 
hearth tax or chimney money. The nation had also 
incurred a debt to the Dutch of £600,000, which was 
repaid at once. To meet these charges, a sum of rather 
more than £400,000 was voted, to be raised by monthly 
instalments, and as a security for borrowing £370,000 at 
SIX per cent, in order to meet immediate requirements. 
The expedient of anticipating revenue by loans at short 
dates was very ancient, and is indeed obvious. At first, the 
Government of the Eevolution, feeling its way cautiously, 
raised loans on short periods, at high rates of interest, and 
pledged particular taxes for the payment of the principal 
and interest. These taxes were — new excise duties, i.e., 
tixes on consumption ; a monthly assessment, i «., a direct 
tax on income ; and a quarterly poll tax, which of course 
was graduated. A resolution was, moreover, passed by the 
House of Commons, by which it was proposed to lower the 
salaries of aU. offices under the crown to £500 a year 
maximum, with the exception of certain cases. It took no 
effect, and was indeed a mere expression of dissatisfaction 
at the enormous gains of official statesmen. Nothing 
tended to lower political morality during the latter part of 
the 17th and the whole of the 18th centuries so much as 
the enormous perquisites which officials enjoyed. 

In 1693 a loan was raised on the basis of a tontine. 
This expedient was familiar to Italian financiers, and was 
probably suggested by the life loans of the papal Curia. 
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It combmed a limited security with the charms of survivor- 
ship, — a kind of lottery which is very often found to be 
attractive, unless, as is generally the case, the tontme is 
employed as a speculation by those who put selected hves 
into the loan. Tontines have been employed by English 
financiers as a means for raising money up to the begin- 
mng of the present century. On this occasion, when a 
million was advanced on the security of addition^ excises 
to be levied on beer and ale, mterest was paid to all 
subscribers at the rate of ten per cent for seven and a half 
years, after which date £70,000 per annum was to be 
divided among the survivors, till the number was reduced 
to seven, when the annuity of each was to revert to the 
public on his decease. In order to stimulate the operation 
of this loan, persons were allowed to nominate hves at ten 
per cent, on the capital invested on each life. Although 
the latter offer was equivalent to selhng annuities at less 
than half their value, the loan was raised with difficulty. 
But the capital expedient of 1693 was the imposition of 
the land tax. WiUmg as the parliament was to extend 
the area of indirect taxation, it was impossible that 
landed estates should be allowed to go untaxed, especially 
as, within half a century, nearly all taxation had been 
derived from the contributions of land and property, and, 
as it was remembered that the emancipation of the mihtary 
tenancies was effected at the expense of the general pubhc. 
But the Government did not venture on departing from the 
old principle under which the subsidies were collected, that 
of making certain local authonties responsible for the 
assessment, or rather of reheving them of all yirtual 
responsibility The tax was fixed at four shillings in the 
ound on the profits of land and personal estate, the latter 
sing taken at six per cent. But from the very beginning 
the assessment was unequal. It is said that those ^tncts 
which were favourable to the principles of the Eevolution 
assessed themselves fully and fairly, but that those in which 
Jacobite views were in the ascendant greatly understated 
their liabilities. It appears, too, that the assessment of 
personal estate was soon lost sight of, or rather merged m 
an i^gregate local charge. In point of fact, no revaluation 
was made. Hence the estimated rental of agricultural 
estates remained unaltered, and the assessment of the 
towns, which was also taken as a fixed quantiiy, was 
imposed on the owners of property, the capital of the towns- 
folk and traders being merg^ in the value of the premises. 
For example, if the assessment of a town was £1000 in 
1693, this sum including both items in the land tax, the 
same assessment was charged whenever the full land tax 
was imposed. But the inhabitants of the town had the 
right of redistributing the fixed assessment ou the property 
contained in the town, as the value of individual holdings 
was increased or diminished by the outlay of the owners, or 
the depreciation of the premises. The land taxes, tlierofore, 
in the county districts became virtually a secured rent 
payable to the crown ; in the towns it became a tax on 
improvements, though the amount was not considerable 
enough to discourage improvement. It was Adam Smith's 
opinion that in his time there were districts in which the 
land tax was half what it professed to be, an impost of four 
shillings in the pound on rents. Since the great increase 
iu the rent of land, owing to the great improvements which 
have been made in the art of agriculture, the land tax is 
nowhere heavy, and in some districts is trivial 

Taxes on the rent of land, or on its value as property to 
be rented, constitute a far larger percentage in the budget 
of foreign countries than they do in England. In the reign 
of "William and Mary it Is true that the land tax, where it 
was fairly assessed, was a very considerable impost, and the 
country gentlemen easily fell in with the pacific projects of 
Walpole, when he coupled them with the fact of a reduced 
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Und tax, and a prospect that the tax would he abrogated fcy virtue of its financial power, became a great political 
altogether. But as, owing to the increasing value of land, institution, existing by and for the pHnciples of the 
and the growth of the system of indirect taxation (the Bevolution ; and to it much more than to the public debt 
principal expedient of English financiers during the ISth may be applied the statement of Bolicgbroke that, while 
and the first half of the 19th century), the land tax became the taxes necessary for the expenditure of the eight years’ 
absolutely and relatively a decreasing charge, taxes on the war might have been met by taxation within the year, the 
rent of land ceased to be an important element m the Government of the Revolution preferred to incur debt, 
national budget. Adam Smith informs us that in Prussia because the holders of the public securities were thereby 
the land tax on secular estates was from 20 to 25 interested in the maintenance of the new settlement 
per cent, of the revenue, on ecclesiastical 40 to 45. A smgnlar tax was imposed in the year 1694, that on 
In some European countries lands held by a noble marriages, births, and burials, on bachelors and widowers, 
tenure were taxed at a slightly hgher rate than those These taxes were graduated, rising from four shillings on 
held by abase tenure. In France, on the other hand, lands the burial of the humblest person to £60 in the case of a 
held by a noble tenure and the lands of the clergy were duie ot duchess. The duty on births ranged from two 
exempt from land tax, while the burden of direct tazation shillings to £80, on marriages from two and sixpence to 
fell exclusively on those held by a base tenure. The £50, on bachelors and widowera from a shilling a year to 
inequality of this system, its injury to the revenue, and the £12, lOs. In the same year taxes were linposed on glass, 
stiU greater wrong which it inflicted on those who were stone and earthenware, coals and culm. In the next year 
liable to the tax, were constantly commented on by those the currency was reformed, the Government conceiving it 
French writers who made finance their study, and par- eapedient tbit the cost of restoring the clipped and ham- 
ticulorly by the Economists, whose peculiar views on the mered money should be borne by the nation, 
nature of taxation were an exaggeration of what contained During the period in which the old money was being 
a setions and important truth. But the interests which called in, and the new coinage struck and issued, the 
profited by the inaquahty were too strong for any reform, country was m the direst distress. But the fertile genius 
They were at last Bacriflced by a revolution, much of the of Montagu, now chancellor of the exchequer, invented 
bitterness and ferocity which accompanied the change exchequer bills. Long ago, exchequer tallies, i.e., certi- 
having been unquestionably due to the sense of injustice ficates of indebteduess on the part of the exchequer, had 
felt at the extreme unfairness of tbe feudal taille. been in circulation, or at any rate been negotiated. But 

■ The next expedient was that of borrowing money on the first exchequer bills — these did not bear interest — were 
lot fcerics. There are instances of state lottanes before the virtually a Government paper based on the security of the 
Bevolution, One wad drawn in 1668, with the object of revenue, and intended to be a tenlporary substitute for the 
imptoviog the harbours j another was held in 1612 and currency, now deficient, but in course Of restoration and 
subsequent years, for the benefit of the Yirginiau colonists, exteasion. They came at a critical titne, and supplied an 
But the parliament of 1620 presented these lotteries as a urgent waut. Thus they were an irntnediate success, 
grievance, and they were discontinued by an order in They helped to sustain mercantile credit, they lightened 
eouneiL In these later lotteries the Government found it the burden of pressing charges on the revenue, they 
impossible to dispose of the tickets except by granting at supplsmenbed the weakness of tbe currency, and they 
the same time aunmties at exorbitant rates of intetest. In thenceforward formed part of the machineiy of English 
course of time, when the English people became more finance. The second issue of exchequer biUs bore interest 
inolmed to speculation, lotteries became a profi.table means at Sd, per cent, per dietti, a little over 7| per cent, per 
of raising money, though they had such disastrous effects annum. These instruments of credit were pub into circu- 
' on public morality that they were ultimately discontinued, lation in amounts from £5 upwards. Exchequer bills 
In the year 1693 loans were raised on the security of sttrvlved a risk which has been fatal to similar Instruments, 
stamp duties, now introduced for the first time, and on for in 1698 it was discovered that an extensive forgery of 
the tonnage of ships. The charter of the Bant of England them had been perpetrated, for which some few persons 
waS granted at the same time in exchange fbt a loan of were pUUished, though the greater crunbals escaped. In 
£1,300,000, the security of the loan being generally the 1696 the malt tax was first imposed. During the reign 
assignment of one half the additional excise duties These of WilHam the whole amount of receipts for revenue was 
duties were now imposed without any limit of time, a little over 72 milhons, i.e., rather more than 5^ miUionS 
JBtitherto indirect taxes had been giunted for fixed periods, ammally. Of this amount, about 34|- millions are obtained 
The uegotiatioiis which led to the foundation of the Bank by indirect taxation, about 2l| tniUlonS by direct taxation, 
of England contemplated a permanent debt and d permanent 2| millions from the |) 0 st office and the lieatfch money, and 
fund from which the interest of the debt wtis to be paid. nearly 13|- millions remained as debt. The expenditure 
The relations of the Bank of England to the finance of was nbont 45 milltuns on ihe public service, nearly 9 
the country are as important Os the effects which It had milhoils on the civil list, and rather more than 18 millioDS 
upon trade, — in the early part of its career were far more on various objects, including repayment of debt, 
important, for the private bankers were already fulfilling In forty years, then, the English financiers had found out 
many of the functions of commercial banking. But the hoW elastic and fertile indirect taxation is. We shall see 
Bank of England was from tbe first the banker of the ih the course of a century aud a half how they used their 
Government, managing its revenue, — ^for which it received discovery, and improved on it. Hitherto most of the 
on ite foundation £4000 a year, — anticipating its revenues, indirect taxes had been imposed temporarily j the policy 
putting its securities into circulation, and ossistitig its ou which the country was about to enter necessitated their 
credit at emergencies. It Was, in point of taut, from the perpetual imposition. Thus, for example, the malt tax, 
beginning a great department of state, arid so obvious having been a temporary tax in the eight years^ war, was 
and, to the public opinion of the time, so dangerous were revived and made a permanent tax at the beginning of the 
its powers, that provision was taken in the Act by which it vrir of the Spanish succession, The principal sources, 
was constituted, that if it advanced to the Government any however, of the extraordinary revenue needed for this war 
moneys on the credit of the public revenue without the were customs and excise, land taxes, siamps, and similar 
authority of parliament, it should forfeit treble the stun duties, and loans. The amount of debt contracted during 
which zt had so advanced. Moreover, the Bank of England, the period was a little in excess over that obtained by the 
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land tax, the land tax being less than two-thirds of that 
obtained by indirect taxation. The form in which the 
loans were raised was annuities on hves or on terms of 
years, granted on disadvantageona conditions, lotteries, and 
the fnndmg of floating debt The latter operation was m 
part undertaken by the Bank of England, which thus con- 
siderably enlarged its capital The rate of interest ^as 
about 6 per cent, and it appears that the form in which 
the loans were contracted was the best method after all in 
which the Government could borroWi 

A still larger operation was attempted by Harley in 
1710. A new company was formed, which was to take 
the unfunded debt, amountmg to more than 19 millions, 
to receive 6 per cent, on the su^ with ^£8000 a year for 
expenses of management, and in consideration of having 
performed this finan cial operation for the Government^ was 
to be invested with the sole privilege of trading to the 
South Seas This was the origin of that famous company 
which ten years afterwards obtained so Scandalous a 
notoriety. In 1715 the aggregate fund was established. 
Numerous taxes had been made perpetual, and the Act 
creating this fund directed that the proceeds of these taxes, 
with the surplus of other revenues, and all other public 
money, should be brought into the exchequer as a collective 
quantity But by this time the whole revenue of the country, 
with the exception of the annual land and tnalt taxeSj had 
been pledged to the various loans contracted during the two 
wars which followed on the Revolution. An attempt was 
made to lighten the burden of the debt in another direction 
of finance, i.e, by diminishing the rate of interest. 

Shortly after the peace of Utrecht the rate of interest 
began to fall, and contmued to decline till it became pos- 
sible to make use of the fact for the purpose of effecting a 
considerable reduction in the annual charge of the debt. 
An attempt was therefore made iu 1717 to obtain a small 
loan at 4 per cent. The project was premature as yet; 
only a trifling sum was subscribed, and at last it becatne 
necessary to raise the rate to 6 per cent* But m order 
to consolidate parliamentary creditj the Government of the 
day created three new funds iu addition to the aggregate 
fond of 1715. These are called the South Sea fUnd, 
the general fund, and the sinking fund* The aggregate 
fund was the guarantee under Which the Bank of i^gland 
consented to accept 6 instead of 6 per cent, on thsit 
capital, and to circulate exchequer bills at a very low rate 
of interest* The South Sed, fund Waa the Security 
afforded by the perpetual duties appropriated to the South 
Sea Company at the foundation of that tiorpotatlon, the 
interest in this case being reduced also from 6 to 5 per 
cent. In order bo pay off such public creditors as were 
unwilling to submit to the reduction, the two companies 
agreed to advance 4^ nulHons at 5 per cent., and certain 
taxes granted heretofore for terms of yeats were noW made 
perpetual, under the name of the general fund. By these 
financial operations a saving of mdre than £300,000 a year 
Was effected. The sinking fund consisted of the surpluses 
derived from the several other funds, Which were to he 
employed for the extinction of debt, and for no other 
purpoSs whatever. The policy of these arrangements} 
particularly the latter, was soon approved by a Considerable 
rise iu the value of stocks Thus, for example, South Sea 
stock, which was worth lOOf at I*adyday, rose by Michael- 
mas to 111^. In the same year, tod, the fitsb Vote df 
credit was t^en, in expectation of a threatened invasion 
by Charles 2II of Sweden* The Vdte WaS indeed airbngly 
resisted, and as the majority by which it passed Was very 
slender, Townsend, Walpole, Methuen, and Pnlteney wefe 
put out of office or resigned. Iu 1719 the surplus of thO 
three funds referred to above, amountiiig to over £400,000, 
wSs applied tb the reduction of debt. 
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In 1720 the celebrated South Sea scheme waa projected. 
It gives some colour to the opinion of those who hold that 
commercial and financial follies are epidemic, that a scheme 
far more disastrous in its effects than the South Sea bubble 
was put into shape the year before in France, when Law 
floated the Mississippi Company. In the month of 
November 1719 the nominal value of the stock of the 
French company waa 18,000 millions sterling, a sum vhich 
the statists of the age reckoned at 180 times more than all 
the currencies of Ijurope put together Both projects were 
trading companies, and in both companies the grant of trade 
privdegBs was made the occasion for negotiating terms with 
the public creditor through the agency of the company. 
The immediate object of the negotiations entered into with 
the South Sea Company was the reduction of what were 
(ailed the irredeemable annuities, created for long terms of 
years daring the wars of William IU and Anne. It is 
probable that the proposals of the company would have 
been, to judge from the success with which the conversion 
of the vatiDuS stocks in 1710 was effected, financially satis- 
factory* But unluckily the othet great financial corpora^ 
tion, the Bank of England, bid against the South Sea 
Company, arid in this rivalry the latter offered terms, whicli 
Were finally accepted, under which the company contem- 
plated the putohaSB of the whole national debt, to be repre- 
sented by a total capital of 43^ millions, for which they 
Were to receive interest at 6 per Cent The magnitude of 
the operation, the diffictilty sure to arise when attempts 
Were made to obtain Iona fide Subscriptions for the large 
amount whidh would he required iu order to complete the 
bargain, and the reaction certain to ensue as soon as ever 
a check was given to the operation, were lost sight of, It 
Was not perhaps So remarkable, when it is mentioned that 
the very manner of the negotiation between the company 
and the Government pushed up the price of the original 
stock much beyond its natural value, a rise which the 
directors of the company were not alow to take advantage 
of} and that the stocks of other companies which could 
offer no exceptional prospects of profit Were raised to nearly 
as absurd a prieS aS that (if the South Sea* The directors 
of the company took advantage of the fictitious price which 
the stcick had reached, and created shares at or near the 
market Value of their stock* As the fever of speculation 
reached its height, the directors exalted the price of their 
shares, and it SeemS even contemplated an issue of stock at 
the price of ten times its nomiual amount. By midsummer 
the adr-aneSd prices of all public stocks are said to have 
reached a market value of 600 miUiona. Before the books 
Of the company closed On June 22, the directors had 
negotiated for all the irredeemable debts of the Government. 
On August 13th they dealt With the redeemable debts, 
amountmg to nearly 14|f millions, at the price of 800. 
When parliament met in December, the price of South Sea 
stocks had fallen to 200. In the interval, however, the 
dlteetors declared a dividend of 30 per cent, at Christmas, 
and pledged themselves to a dividend of 50 per cent, for 
the next twelve years. This might perhaps have been pos- 
sible had tbe subscribers made good their payments, had 
the directors been able to place aU their stock at the 
nominal prices, Und if aU thelt loans were repaid. But the 
payment would only have been temporary, aiid both 
principal and filially interest would have Speedily been lost 
to the sWeholders. 

T!he issue to the nation was that the South Sea Stock 
Was fixed at nearly 84 miUioils ; that this was divided into 
mciiefcies, one half bo he the trading stock of the Company, 
the other to be a fund stock on which dividends should be 
paid j ana that the rate of interest payable by the Govern- 
ment on the whole should be 5 per oent till June 2, 1727, 
when It should be reduced to 4 per cent. IIib nation suffered 
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considerable temporary loss, for the capital of the debt, 
instead of being reduced, •was increased by three miUions, 
and the temporary anniuties were converted into a perpetual 
stock. Bat, on the other hand, the state secared a reduc- 
tion of interest within sk years, and could, if the state of 
the money market proved favourable, reduce their rate of 
interest at an earlier date, or if the revenue exceeded the 
expenditure could bring the machinery of the sinking fund 
into operatioa In 1727 three-fifths of the public debt was 
South Sea stock. In 1724 the rate of interest had faUeu 
so much that the bank, on a revision of its bargain with 
the Government, agreed to accept 4 per cent, instead of 6 
on its new stock, the old rate of 6 per cent, remaining on 
its original stock 

In 1726 It was found possible to borrow at 3 per cent., 
and a small stock was raised at this rate. In 1727 the 
land tax, which hod been at two shdlmga for five years, 
•was raised to four. Those customs and excise duties which 
Ivad now been made permanaut, and were reckoned on an 
average at 30 per cent of the value of duty-paying and 
excisable articles, now yielded, with the malt tax, about i 
faur and a half miUioua, or twice as much as the land tax | 
at four shillings in the pound. In 1732-3 the land tax 
was reduced to a shilling in the pound in order to concihate | 
the landed interest, the salt taxes were reimposed, and the 
deficiencies of the revenue •were made up from the receipts 
of the ainlnug fund, which now amounted to more than a 
miliiott annually, and by which reductions were made from 
time to time in the pubiic debt to the amount of more than 
six mdlions in the twelve yearn between 1727 and 1739. 
As Walpole had been designated the father of the sinking 
fund, his policy was severely, parliaps sincerely, criticized 
by tbe opposition. Bub while it was certain tliat the 
rai'iisters could count on a great majority for the financial 
schema which, he proposed, it was not eq[ually certain that 
he could reckon on support except by reducing the laud 
tax, an impost which was sensibly fait by the landowners, 
and was correspondmgly distasteful. The land tax re- 
miined at two shilbags in the pound from 1733 to 1739. 
la other words, direct taxation remained odious, and 
induact taxation became familiar 
In 1737 the rate of interest ou public secunties was less 
tlian 3 per cent, for the 3 per cant, stocks were worth 107 
m June. This is at about the middle of that remarkable 
senes of years m which the prices of grain were singularly 
low, a set of facts which is characteristic also of the first 
lialf of the 15th century. The cheapness was undoubtedly 
due in great measure to a succession of abundant harvests, 
and to the rapid growth of agricultural skill. But it is also 
to be ascribed in some degree to the increasing dearness of 
the precious metals, especially silver, and it is likely, for 
economical reasons which would not be in place to allege 
here, that a period in which the precious metals are dear 
will bs accompanied by persistently low rates of interest 
It is mouifest that, at the present tune, gold is rapidly 
increasing in value, and that a low rate of interest has 
accompanied this fact, as it will in all hkelihoud continue. 
The House of Commons resolved, in view of the high prices 
to which public secarities had risen, that -the rate of 
interest on all Govenimeiit stocks whach were redeemable 
should be reduced to 3 per cent A bill was brought 
forward embodying this resolution, and was read twice, but 
lost m the course of the session. It appears that the plan 
was frustrated iu deference to the momed interest. That 
it caused some alarm to the holders of redeemable etocka is 
jjroved by the fact that, when the -iiiree per cents, stood 
at ^106, 3s. 8d., the four per cents, were at j 6113 only. 

There is one incideut in the history of Walpole's financial 
projects which must be referred to. In 1733 this minister 
brcuglit forward his famous excise scheme. The payment 


of customs duties by the importers was obligatory on the 
landing of such articles as were liable to the tax, or the 
importer, if he desired delay, was compelled to enter into 
a bond with sufficient securities for the payment of the 
impost The inconvenieuces of the system were obvious. 
If the importer were tn narrow circumstances, he was fre- 
quently obliged to realize the value of his goods by 
immediate sales, when the market price was low already, 
and was thus deprived of one advantage which is charac- 
teristic of capital, that it enables the possessor of it to wait 
for favourable markets. It inflicted the maximum loss on 
the consumer, to whom the tax was of course transferred, 
and a mumnum advantage to the Government; for of 
conrse the trader’s profit ■was derived from capital advanced 
for payment of duty, estimated by the time intervening 
between the importation and the sale. It tended towards 
limiting competition in foreign products, for the wealthier 
merchants had nearly a monopoly of sale in articles on 
•whi^ considerable customs duties were cliarged, owing to 
the necessity of finding the tax at once A fuither assist- 
ance was given to such merchants by the rule under which 
the importer who paid hia tax promptly was allowed a 
I bonus of 10 per cent, on the amount of the tax It opened 
the way for frauds on the revenue, for it encouraged 
smugghng, and assisted the dishonest exporter of foreign 
produce in obtaining a fraudulent drawback. It checked 
the carrying trade, narrowed consumption, aud impaired 
the revenue. 

The reform which Walpole contemplated was to extend 
to foreign products imported into Great Britain that system 
which, was already practised with such articles as were liable 
to the internal duties of excise, i.e , to permit the storage 
of foreign goods in bonded warehouses on the payment of 
a trifling binding duty. Thus tobacco — the expeiiment 
was to be tried with tobacco and wine at first — was liable 
to 6jd. per pound. Walpole proposed to reduce the tax bo 
4|d, to levy |d. on importation and deposit iti the w-aie- 
house, the import duty being payable as pait of the 
hereditary excise, but being repaid on expoi tation, and to 
delay the payment of the 4d. till such time as the owner 
of the goods might wish to dispose of it to the dealer fm* 
home consumption. In this way Walpole contemplated 
that a great ease would be afforded to the fair tinder, and that 
frauds on the revenue — an invariable source of loss to the 
honest merchant — would he obviated It is clear tliat 
Walpole anticipated that the revenue would gain aU from 
the check to smuggling and factitious drawbacks ■wliicli it 
lost in reducing the duty. 

It -was unfortunate for Walpole's project that he brouglit 
it forward at a time when he had, m deference to the 
clamour of the landed interest, reduced the land tax to a 
shilling m the pound, and suspended the operation of the 
sinking fund. It is true that the plan was not wreclied 
on these issues, though they must have been present to tlie 
minds of many among those who resisted it. It was in 
vain that Walpole most accurately predicted, as the result of 
his reform, “that it would make London a free port, and 
by consequence the market of the world." The groat 
merchants, who had a monopoly of importation; the 
smugglers who, iu that ago of corruption, found means to 
make themselves a parliamentary power ; tlie public, which 
loathed the excise as an mquisitorial system, begun in the 
old days of Cromwell’s military usurpation, continued m 
order to sustain the foreign policy which tlio Govern men b 
of the Revolutiou had prosecuted, aud extended iu order to 
enrich foreign favourites and to bribe the servants of the 
state , and the patriots, as the opposition called themselves, 
eager to use every chance agaiust Walpole, even when he 
was in the right, because they had so pertinaciously asserted 
that he was always in the wrong,-— united to deteat the 
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project. Walpole’s life was threatened in the streets, and, 
what he feared more, his majority was impenUed in the 
House. The warehousing scheme was abandoned, and not 
revived till 1803. The elder Pitt, when, being in the 
ascendant, he could afford to criticize his own conduct, said 
that he regretted notliing so much as liia opposition to 
Walpole’s excise It is singular that the principal works 
on commerce and finance which were published before the 
adoption of the bonded warehouses system pass over 
Walpole’s plan in silence. 

The public debt was increased between 1739 and 1748, 
the date of the peace of Aix-la Ghapelle, by about 28 
millions, the interest on this sum being principally provided 
by duties on spirits, though during the whole period the 
land tax was put at 4s. In 1750 it was reduced to Ss, 
But the old customs and excises were continued and 
increased. In 1731 a duty of 20a. a gallon had been 
imposed on gin, with a view to checking its use. It is 
well known that this prohibitory duty led to extensive 
smuggling, and to filicit distillation on a large scale. 
Hence in 1743, when the Government was on the look-out 
for means, it was proposed to repeal the Act of 1731, and 
impose remunerative duties in the place of the prohibitive 
tax. The proposal was resisted on grounds of health and 
morals, but was carried. 

Early in 1760 the plan suggested in Walpole’s time of 
reducing the rate of interest on public securities, with the 
option of receiving the principal, was revived, as the three 
par cents, had been above par in the autumn of 1746. 
The amount to be treated in this way was nearly 58 
millions. The holders of the stock were offered 4 per cent, 
for 1750, till the end of 1767, and 3 afterwards. In 
the course of the year the terms were, except for about 3 J 
millions, agreed to. In the next year the consohdated 
stock was first formed by merging nine separate loans into 
a common 3 per cent, fund, and subsequently other stocks 
were consolidated m the same manner. The project was 
not only highly successful, but the new three par ceuts. 
rose in June of the same year to 106^. In 1763-4 the 
land tax was reduced to 2s. In 1766, when the Seven 
Years’ War was imminent, the laud tax was raised to 4s., 
at which sum it continued, except in 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1770, 1772, 1773, 1774, 1776, till 1798, when, being 
made perpetual, the ceremony of its being granted annually 
was abandonei During the Seven Years’ War and 
onwards, it became the practice of English financiers to 
invite loans upon one of three principles. They either 
offered such a variable sum of thiee per cent, annuities as 
represented the difference between the value of this security 
and the same amount actually lent, as, for example, £120 
stock for £100 borrowed ; or a fixed amount of stock for a 
variable percentage, as £100 stock for (say) £80 lent; or 
gave £100 stoc^ and a voriible sum m long or life 
annuities, as (say) £100 stock and 22s. 6d. per cent, per 
£100 su^cnbed for ninety-nine years. The loans raised 
during the Seven Years’ War were far in excess of any that 
had been negotiated before. That, for instance, of 1760 
was twelve millions, and the same sum was raised in the 
next year. When the peace of Paris was signed in Eebruary 
1763, the nominal capital of the English funded debt was in 
amount nearly double that which had been incurred up to 
the treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle. 

The loser in the Seven Years’ War was France. It was 
prostrated, was stripped of its colonies, and wholly im- 
poverblied- Ho war in the world’s history had such im- 
portant results on the remote future as thia has had. From 
this time France ceased to be a colonizing nation, and 
Efigland occupied its place, as well as extended the settle- 
ments which it had already founded. At the beginning 
of the Seven Years’ War, France was the determined rival of 
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England in the East, and had occupied the south and north 
of the English plantations in the West At the conclusion 
of the Seven Years’ War, it had lost both its colonial 
centres. By this loss it was also deprived of one among 
those outlets for discontent which have been so serviceable 
to the Governments of Western Europe. Emigration does 
not relieve a country of its population so much as it does 
of its dissatisfied and disaffected members. The destruc- 
tion of French colonial enterprise had no little indirect 
effect on the passions of the Revolution. The supremacy 
of England m the northern part of the Hew World led the 
Protestant inhabitants of Ireland, bowed down and im- 
poverished by the oppressive revenue laws of England, to 
emigrate westwards, and so give at home an opportumty 
for the Irish Catholics to reassert themselves, and for the 
Americans to strengthen or recruit themselves in the War 
of Independence. Again, the charges of the Seven Years’ 
War were so great that the British parliament tned to 
help Itself by taxing the colonies ; the colonies met this 
project, after various acta of resistance, by the Declaration 
of Independence, the war of American independence 
found an ally in France, which was eager to blot out the 
memories of the Seven Years’ War; the reaction of repub- 
lican America on monarchical France aided those theories 
which developed the French Revolution. On the Revolu- 
tion followed the Empire ; the Empire induced the reaction 
of the Holy Alliance ; from this came the western rising of 
1830, the general rising of 1848, and ultimately the 
doctrine of modern European politics, that, namely, of the 
nationalities. 

We are concerned, however, with the financial conse- 
quences of the Seven Years’ War. It was m no slight 
degree provoked by the hostility of the French and English 
settlers in America, and it !^d been carried on at an 
enormous expense. The result was to secure the ascendency 
of the English race on the American contment It ap- 
peared to deserve the gratitude and the sacrifices of the 
colonists. There is little doubt that the inhabitants of the 
plantations would have recognized these facts, and have 
responded accordmg to their means to an appeal made to 
them by the ministry. In an evil hour the ministry 
attempted to impose taxes on them by the authority of the 
English parbament Ho.on^ not even the colonists them- 
selves, doubted that the English parliament could enact 
laws for the colomes, could regulate their trade, could 
dictate the course of their industry, and thus as effectually 
bring them within the financial arrangements of the British 
empire as though it collected a revenue from them. In 
fact the colonial system was really a department of finance, 
though Its details were defended on those mercantile 
prmciples which Adam Smith expounded and refuted. The 
imposition of the Stamp Act was resented on political 
principles, and was resented successfully. Passed in 1765, 
it was repealed in 1766, though at the same time the 
House of Commons passed an Act asserting, in the broadest 
maimer, the right of the English parliament to tax its 
dependencies. The Americans answered by refusing to 
consume British goods. As is well known, the ultimate 
cause of the revolt of tihe colonies was the despatch of the 
East India Company’s tea ships to Boston, the tax on tea 
imposed on the colonists being nominally retained in order 
to serve the interests of the company, whose finances were 
seriously affected at the tune, but really in order to affirm 
the right, on which king, ministry, and parliament insisted, 
of taxmg the colomes through the machinery of the English 
House of Commons. 

From the outbreak of the War of American Independence 
the land tax was annually granted at 4a in the pound, 
ihongh of course on the old assessment. It formed the 
basis on which an annual issue of two millions in exchequer 
IX — 24 
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hilla was made. Bat the residue of the means from which 
the iaterest on the animal increment of debt was payable 
woe derived from taxes on cortaumption and stamps, ^.e, 
from indirect sources The actual debt created during the 
American war was nearly 97^ ttulliona. The Slim received 
from loans was 75^ millions, and the annual sum needed 
for the interest on "this debt was a little over 4 millions. 
In 1786 Pitt, after inviting the attention of parliament to 
the magnitude of the debt, and the necessity for reducing 

proposed to revive and make permanent the machinery 
of a sinking fund The minister had taken counsel with 
Dr Price, who for some years previously had been lamentmg 
the downfall of Walpole’s sinking fund, aUd ilrgmg that by 
borrowing at simple interest great accumulations might be 
formed at compound interest, and that thereby the debt 
would be ultimately extinguished. Pitt’s proposal was that 
the exchequer should pay a milHoa annually in quarterly 
instalments to six eminent persons, who should invest the 
sum in the purchase of stock, and that this payment should 
have precedence over any other issues of the exchequer, 
except the interest on the debt. He intended that the 
interest on this fflnd should accnmulate with the annual 
receipts, and he calculated that m twenty-eight years the 
fund, With accumulated interest, would yield an annual 
surplus of four millious. Wien this sum wan reached, the 
interest waa l:o he at the disposal of parliament. 

An amendment was proposed on Pitt’s proposal hy Pox, 
to the effect that when at any future time a loan waa pro- 
posed, say of six miUions, the cominissiouers, if they had 
sufficient funds at their disposal, might pnrchaae a sixth 
of the stock, It was accepted hy Pitt, and foimed the 

process by which, during the great Cdhtmeutol war, the 
commissioners of the sinking fund continued to lend their 
balances and the annual sum which they received from the 
Government to the stats, thus piling up an imagmary 
obligation of the nation to itself, which seeiaed to extinguish 
pulmc debt, but ^frhich Would certainly be treated an a 
fiction, as indeed came to be the case, when the great war 
was over The efficiency of the sinking fund consisted 
entirely lu the extent to which, by requiring an income 
which should be in excess of expenditure, it necessarily 
dimimahed debt Its delusiveness arose from the fact that 
the actual funds which it had accumulated were actually 
invaded uudertlie pressure of war-taxation and expenditure, 
qnd that its nominal continuance was accompamed by the 
creation of a fictitious ban, the process of which was 
burdened by the expenses of Un office. Other schemes 
were adopted subsequently, more Or less similar to the old 
siukiug funds, iU later times, to which we shall allude 
presently, 

For a short time before 1793, when ilugland began 
her longest and costliest war, the English funds rose 

greatly in value, ohiefiy, it iS said, because they were con-* 
ceived to be the safest investment wluch could be foUud 
for those who were flying from the Continent in dread of 
actual or prospective violence But immediately on the 
outbreak of hostilities with FraUCe the country Waa put 
to the severest straits In the year 1793 a serious com- 
merciftl panic occurred, accompanied With, on linpatalleled 
number of bankruptcies. Loans of enormous amounts 
were raised as the war went on j the current expenses of 
Government Were met by credits on the bank J and at last, 
on February 37, 1797, the Fnvy Council ordered the Bank 
of England to Suspend cash payments. For twenty-three 
years afterwards the suspension was continued 

Up to 1796 the additional burdens which were imposed 
to meet the interest on loans and to defray some of the 
annual charges of the war were raised almost entirely from 
indiiect taxation oil donsuidptidn, sometimes on produebion, 
but hot on property. But In this year Pitt proposed 
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to levy duties on the succession to real and personal estate, 
Knowing that his budget would meet with hostile criticism, 
he determined to divide hia bill, and impose the projected 
tax on real and personal estate by separate enactments. 
The tax on personalty was accepted with very little re- 
monstrance, though a few solid objections were urged 
agaiust the measure But the country party strongly 
resented the proposed tax on real estate They absented 
themselves from the House, and nearly left Pitt in a 
nunority. The miniater felt that he must give way to 
them, and postponed his biB for granting duties on realty 
in snccession for three months, thus virtually abandoning 
the project. The discrepancy, therefore, between the 
Labihties of real end personal estate, when they become 
the subject of devise or succession, has never been remedied. 
It is true that an attempt was made by Lord Lauderdale 
to suspend the operation of the Act which Imd been passed, 
till such time as the anomaly might be rectified. But he 
was ruled to be out of order, on the ground that no bUl 
after it has been passed can be repealed or modified in the 
same session- Like many similar Acts, the legacy duty 
was tentative, and the rates of tax were progressively raised 
according to the proximity of blood in which the legatee 
or heir stood to the testator or ancestor. In order to 
compel the making of wills, and to obviate the risk that 
persons might avoid a testamentary disposition with a view 
to escape the legacy duties, exceptional probate duly wa^ 
imposed on those estates which were administered without 
a will. 

Apart from the manifest inequahty of a tax which 
omitted to charge succession duly upon real estate, 
especially at a time in which the value of such estate was 
rapidly rising, objections were alleged against the tax on 
the ground that it Wad bkely to inflidt inconvenience or 
injury in the case of persons engaged in. trade by the com- 
pulsory exposure of their circumstances, and becatitee it was 
sure to breed discontent More subtle was the objection 
taken by Lord Laudetdals, and afterwards by Mr Bicardo, 
on the ground that it was a tax on capital, and therefore 
mjurious to the development of wealth. The answer to 
this objection is, however, simple. It is impossible for a 
Government to tax that which cannot be saved, but must 
be consumed in order that industry may be continuous. 
Flow that which may be saved is either consumed in 
superfluities, and therefore may be made the subject of 
direct or indirect taxation, as the case may be, or is saved 
and employed aS capital, or accumulated aS reserve. In 
other words, not only is it not true that capital should not 
be taxed, but it is true that nothing but that which or 
may be capital can be taxed. 

htore valid than this objection to legacy duties is that 
which can he alleged from the fact that, under existing 
circumstances, it is easy for the wealthy to evade the tax 
by a dmmUo inter vivos. I'he attempt to eVade duties ofi 
liabilities ou successions is a very old practice irt England- 
One of the earliest, after the Great Charter perhaps the 
earliest, written law in English history, the Statute of 
Marlebridge, is intended to defeat attempts to evade feudal 
dues by such donations There can be no doubt that 
similar practices prevail at present. Hor can they be pre- 
vented until Voluntary gifts and transfers are registered, 
published, and rendered traceahte at Ihst to the officers of 
the revenue, who might have powers to visit With penalties 
in addition to ordinary duties all oonveyattcBB and transfers 
m^e at such a date previous to the death of the donor as 
would indicate that the gift cOuld reasonably be interprsted 
to imply an mtention of evading legacy duty. But at the 
same time it cannot be stated too often that, first, it Is not 
always the best system of taxation which must be adcjpted, 
but the best possible system, since communities require to 
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be habituated to a new tax j and, next, that any unfairness 
in the imposition of taxation is sure to suggest evasion. A 
financier must be just, if he wishes the taxpayer to be 
honest. There are three offences against the revenue, 
looked on as very differently culpable, but all stimulated 
by financial error or injustice The first is that just alluded 
to, a gift of property during the life of the donor with a 
view to evade the legacy duties. This fraud is thought 
scarcely culpable, though it will be obvious that it is much 
more easy for the wealthy to practise it than for those 
who are m narrow or moderate circumstances. The second 
13 the evasion of the charges imposed on earnings by the 
so-called property tax, but which is of course no property 
tax at all, since large masses of property are exempted 
from its operation, and incomes which are in no sense pro- 
perty are taxed at the same rate as those which issue from 
property The third, now considered as merely vulgar 
larceny, is smuggling A generation ago public sympathy 
was strongly with the smuggler. The change in this 
opinion is intelligible and instructive The greater part of 
English taxation of an indirect kind was imposed for 
pohtiCal purposes, or to serve private interests, up to the 
time when Sir Eobert Peel, nearly forty years ago, began 
seriously to reform the tariff In course of time, he and 
those who succeeded to his policy have adopted and carried 
out the principles that protection must be abandoned, that 
finance must not be manipulated in order to suit poli- 
tical antipathies, and that taxation must be imposed for 
revenue purposes only. The progress of these principles had 
extinguished the trade of the smuggler. For a long time 
even economists argued that the smuggler was the practical 
oritie of a vicious system of finance. It may be predicted 
wi^ some confidence that, when a just property tax is im- 
posed instead of an unfair income tax, pubho opinion will 
enforce a morahty which it does not require at present, and 
win assist the Government m enforcing that morahty by 
penilbies and by compulsory publicity , and that similarly 
when real estate is made liable to the same duties as ate 
imposed on personalty, the disposition to evade the duties 
will he checked, and that machinery of Government which 
detects and chastises fraud will be strengthened and 
enforced 

The disasters which followed on the outbreak of the great 
Oontittental war, the enormous coat at which the war was 
carried on, and the demand for money in order to meet 
current charges, produced serious effects on the currency. 
A considerable exaltation took place in tib.e value of gold, 
and as gold had become the chief currency of England, 
its exportation was under the Circumstances inevitable. In 
1794 the Bank of England possessed in cash ahd bullion 
over 8 millions. In February 1797 the Stock of treasure 
had sunk to 1^ millions. The Government had overdrawn 
its account with the Bank ob February 26, 1797, to the 
amount of nearly 10 milKonS, and was demanding furttier 
advances. It is true that no real alarm was felt for the 
ultimate solvency of the Bank, but considerable and just 
alarm was entertained as to the convertibility of the notes. 
Hence the Government, on February 27, 1797, ordered the 
Bank of England to suspend cash payments, and shorUy 
afterwards authoriited tlie issue of notes below five pounds. 

In November 1797 Mr Fltt introdhced what he caEed 
a nfew and solid systent Of finahdei The scheme was after- 
wards explained to consist m a triple assessment, i.e , a 
trebhng of aE the assessed taxes imposed on indi^dnkls, 
with a limitation, howefer, that su^ a tai shbuld nob 
exceed the tenth of the taxpayer’s income. It was 
estimated that this tax would yield 7 mBIiOus, but the 
restilt was disappointing From the first it was exceedingly 
unpopular. It Was felt to he unequal, and to prets with 
peculiar severity on those wkose avocations constrained them 


to contribute to those assessments which the Government im- 
posed, and perhaps necessarily, without much consideration 
for those who had to pay them. At the same time the 
poor escaped the tax, for according to Pitt’s budget speech, 
the assessed taxes were leviable on between 700,000 and 
800,000 householders, and jdelded £2,700,000, though the 
contributions of 400,000 of these householders did not 
amount to more than £150,000. 

The triple assessment lasted only a year. It was pro- 
bably mtended only to be preparatory for the income tax, 
which was imposed in 1798. Indeed, if the expenditure of 
the war was to be met by any other resource than loans, it 
was necessary to discover some tax which should reach all 
classes who could be made to contnhute to the necessities 
of the exchequer. , Now it was plain that, had the assessed 
taxes been ever so productive, — the amount actually 
received from them was only two-thirds of their estimated 
yield, — ^they are more or less optional in character, and 
could therefore be evaded. The income tax, according to 
Lord Stanhope, had often been urged on Pitt, and especially 
by Bishop Watson. It began as a graduated percentage 
If the income of the taxpayer was between £60 and £65 
a year — ^it was not imposed on those rated below that sum — 
the tax was to be a 120th part of the income, and the 
proportion gradually rose to a 10 per cent, tax on incomes 
of £200 and upwards. Pitt estimated the produce of the 
tax at 10 millions ; it actually yielded only 7. It was 
imposed as a war tax, to cease at a declaration of peace. 
But Pitt immediately pledged it to a loin, and lu 1801 
3 millionB of its annual produde was thus appropnated to 
irredeemable debt. The remission of the tax then rendered 
it necessary that new taxes should be imposed, and such 
was the course actually adopted after the short-lived peace 
of Amiens. 

The indome tax was criticized by Lord Holland on 
grounds very familiar to us in the later times, namely, that 
it visited incomes “derived from permanent and disposable 
capital, those arising from precarious and temporary pos- 
sessions, and those from labour, talents, and industry at 
the same rate, and Was therefore unjust, unequal, and 
impolitic.'” It was also argued that the term property tax 
was a misnomer, — tliat properly was often not vuated by 
the tax at all, and that what was not property was mulcted. 
It was alleged that to require the disclosure of one’s citcum 
stances Was contrary to the prejudices and Customs of 
Englishmen, was unconstitutional, and a serious injury to 
commerce and trade, since merchants, it Was alleged, would 
often find it convenient to sacrifice more than a tenth of 
their income rather than permit the pubbcation of their 
affairs, and, lastly, that it Was a violation of pubhc faith with 
the stockholder, whose dividends Were mulcted, by the 
intervention of that very Government which was pledged 
to pay him an irredeemable annuity, Of one tenth of his 
just due* But no objection sSems to have been alleged, 
ou the one hand, against the graduated character of the 
tax, nor, OH the other, against Sie loW limit oti which the 
full amount was exacted 

At the remission of the income tax imposts to the amount 
of 38^ miUionfl a year were paid, this sum being double 
the amount raised in 1793. With the exception of the 
perpetual land tax, a little over 2 millions, and every year 
becoming more disproportionate to the rising value of land, 
almost the whole of this amount was raised on consump- 
tioii, i R, from indirect sources. Eents roSS rapidly, under 
tbe joint operation of high prices and deficient crops. 
Profits increased, owing partly to the legitimate growth of 
manufacturing Industry,— for the Inventions of Hargf^eaves, 
Arkwright, ahd Watt were beginning to produce their 
effects,— pattly to the enorindUS expenditure Of (^vetamenl> 
iiind to the subsidies aUd- loSns wMch word lavished ttU'lihe 
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Oontinsiital powers and expended in the purchase of British 
manufactures. But the condition of the working classes 
became deplorable. Mr Porter has proved with minute 
exactnesa that the real burden of the long and eidiausting 
CdntineQtal war was, as far as England is concerned, mainly 
sustained by labour. 

In 1803 the income tax, under the name of a property 
tix, was reimposed. The sources of income were diB- 
tmguLshed and put into five schedules named A, B, G, D, 
E, — being respectively lands, tenements, mines, Ac . ; 
occupancies or tenancies ; shares, annuities, and dividends ; 
profits and gains in professions and callings ; and public 
offices of profit and pensions. On all but the second a 
tax of a shilling m the pound was levied, but on the second 
ninepenco only in England and sixpence in Scotland. 
Incomes below £60 a year were exempt from the tax, and, 
following the analogy in some degree of the first inaome 
tax, a reduction of the rate was made in incomes increas- 
ing by £10 a year up to £160, beginning at three- 
pe'nce in the pound tax up to elevenpence, the largest 
remission being made on the largest income. Bat it will 
be observed that, as in the first income the quantity 
payable increased with the income, so in this system the 
deduction increased with the receipts of the taxpayer, 
though it ceased at a low amount of income. Furthermore, 
some consideration was shown to those who had families. 
Those householders who had more than two children were 
allowed, on incomes between £60 and £400, a reduction 
in the rate of 4 per cent, for each child ; those between 
£400 and £1000, 3 per cent, those between £1000 and 
£5000, 2 per cent,* those who had £6000 and upwards, 
1 per cent, for each child. 

In 1805 25 per cent, was added to the income tax, and 
in 1807 it was raised to two shillings m the pound on 
iucomes in schedules A, C, D, and E, and to eighteen- 
pence in England and a shilling in Scotland on the annual 
lautal of tenancies under schedule B. The limit of exemp- 
tion was lowered to £60, and an abatemen t of a shilling 
in the pound was allowed on all incomes between £60 and 
£150 a year. Labourers and artisans whose earnings 
were less than thirty shiUiugs a week were exempted 
from the tax, but it does not appear that the deductions 
in the case of childreu were allowed, as in the Act of 1803. 
The war income tax was levied up to Apnl 5, 1816, whan 
it expired, and despite the efforts of Castlereagh and 
others who urged its coDtumauce, parUameat refused to 
sanction the impost any longer. 

The rejection of the income tax as a means of revenue 
itt 1816 necessitated, at the winding up of the costly Con- 
tinental war, the imposition of indirect taxes upon most 
processes of production and all of consumption, for the 
corn laws and customs duties on foreign imports of food 
exalted indirectly the value of home ijroduco Industry 
was checked at its source. Food, the raw material of 
labour, was rendered scarce, while the farmer, who conceived 
tliat the maintenance of the corn laws was his only hope of 
profit, and tlie sole power by which he could pay Ins rent, 
was mocked by violent fluctuations of prices, and was 
equally ruined by plenty and by scarcity. 

The first hint given that the progress of the nation was 
impossible until its fiscal system was revised, was the 
formation and presentation of the Merchants’ Petition, 
Tfus remarkable document was drawa up by Mr Tooke, 
who has narrated, in the lajt volume of his Mistory oj 
Prices^ the circumstances under which it was compose^ 
signed, and presented to the House of Commons. It was 
nob presented in the House of Lords, for Tooke had 
resolved on committing tlie document to the hands of Lord 
Lansdowna But those who had signed the petition 
objected to this noblemnn, on the ground of his Wliig 


principles, and the framer of the petition would not give 
way. The petition was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and 
was debated. The Government, that of Lord Liverpool, 
expressed its agreement m the principles which the petition 
avowed, — those, in short, of free trade, — and admitted that 
these principles were not only abstractedly correct, but ought 
to bo adopted at once if one were making a beginning, 
declined to agree to the inference that they could be 
adopted m a country where trade end commerce were and 
had been for so long a tune based on arti6cial restrictions. 
The protected interests, however, sigmfied pretty clearly 
that they would not allow themselves to be molested. But 
the Government granted a committee of inquiry on foreign 
trade, and with this committee commences the movement 
which six-and-twenty years later culminated in the practical 
adoption o£ free trad© principles and in the abolition of the 
com laws. Such a result was only a question of time, 
j when Lord Liverpool could say in May 1820 : — “ We have 
risen to onr present greatness under a different system than 
that of free and unrestricted trade. Some suppose that we 
have risen in consequence of that system. Others, of whom 
I am one, believe tWt we have risen in spite of that system 
It la utterly impossible, with our debt and taxation, even 
if they were but half their amount, that we can suddenly 
adopt the system of free trade.” Lord Liverpool probably 
knew that, as Swift had said, “ in the arithmetic of the 
custom-house, two and two do nob always make four but 
he was not alive to the enormous fertility of that system of 
finance which, substituting low for high duties, with some 
exceptions, and invariably avoiding such fiscal changes 
as hinder the progress of industry, leaves the widest 
opportunities for production, exchange, and consumption. 
Lord Liverpool added that though he supported the com 
law of 1816 as a measure of justice to the agricultural 
interest, he was of opinion that had the bill nob passed at 
that time, it should nob have been passed at all It may 
be observed, so much was trade liam|)ered at this tune by 
legislation the primary object of which was to extract a 
revenue at all costa and hazards, that there wore more than 
1500 custom-house acts relating to the entry, export, and 
custody of goods. 

The committee of the Commons continued its sittings 
through three sessions, and presented four reports on the 
subject of foreign trade, accompanied by abundant evidence. 
The committee of the Lords sat for two sessions, and 
presented two reports. The necessity for admitting the 
principles of free trade was felt and expressed by the ooui- 
mittee ; but so much alarm was excited among protected 
interests, even by the recognition of the absbiuct propriety 
of free exchange, that the committee felt it necessary to 
strongly disclaim any sympathy with sudden change, and 
to calm frightened imaginations by declaring that tbo 
greatest prudence and circumspectiou must piecede any 
project, and accoinjiany any measure of reform. The first 
thing, however, which people recognized was that great 
additional taxation did not add but in a very small degree 
to the income of the exchequer. This was the effect 
of the financial statement of 1819, which Tooke justly 
charactemes as the last thoroughly vicious project accepted 
by the House. In 1823 Mr Vansifctart retired from office, 
and during the next five years, when Mr Huskisson was at 
the Board of Trade, great and notable modifications were 
made in the customs and excise, for taxes amounting in the 
aggregate to £8,340,000 were remitted, the experiment 
being attended by a manifest elasticity in the revenue. 
The enormous aggregate of custom-house statutes was con- 
solidated into eleven, by the labours of Mr Deacon Hume. 
Between 1827 and 1841 further reforms, though not on so 
considerable a scale, were made, the most imuortant of 
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which was the abandonment of the excise on beer in 1830, 
and that on printed cottons in 1831. It is an apt lUnstra- 
tion of the effect induced by such duties as this, that 
within a very short time the price of cottons fell below 
the amount (3^d. a yard) which was levied under the old 
excise But, on the whole, little was done for a systematic 
financial reform during the period which elapsed between 
the death of Mr Huskisson and the defeat of the Melbourne 
ndmiuistration. One change of great importance was made 
in the adoption of Mr Rowland Hill’s plan of the penny 
postage This scheme involved the immediate sacrifice of 
revenue to the amount of a million and a quarter, but it 
gave a considerable impetus to trade, and rendered the 
discussion of those further fiscal reforms which were effected 
by Sir Roliert Peel easy, perhaps possible. 

Sir Robert Peel’s ministry was formed in September 
184:1, and had before it a task of no common magnitude. 
For five years the average deficiency of the revenue, 
according to Sir Stafford Northcoto’s statement, had 
averaged a million and a half, the year in which Sir Robert 
Peel took office having been characterized by the largest 
deficiency. The cause of this was that the revenue had 
fallen short of the estimates , in other words, the financial 
system of the country was fundamentally vicious. The 
reforms which Sir Robert Peel immediately determined to 
bring about were greatly assisted by the information obtained 
from Mr Joseph Hume’s report of 1840, which 8t.ited“that 
the tariff contained 1160 different rates of duty chargeable 
on imported articles, besides others imposed on all uuenu- 
merated articles , that there was no principle in the finance 
of the country, some duties being levied for the sake of. 
revenue, some for that of protection ; that serious detriment 
to the home consumer ensued from tlie differential duties in 
favour of the colonies , and that of 862 articles chargeable 
with duty 147 paid no duty at all, while 17 articles sup- 
phed 94 per cent, of the revenue, 29 others 4 per cent, 
more, so that 816 articles yielded no more than 2 per cent, 
of the revenue, though the imposition of the customs duties 
was a serious hindrance to trade and manufactures.” 

In drawing up his budget of 1842, Peel had three ex- 
pedients before him. One was to adjust the corn laws, so 
as to make themipress less heavily on the consuming and 
manufacturing classes ; the second, to reform the tariff, 
the third, to obviate the constant deficit in the revenue. 
The first was undoubtedly the most pressing. The depres- 
sion of trade and manufactures in 1842 was so serious, and 
the remedy in a repeal or great reduction of the taxes on 
food was so obvious to all rational persons, that the 
measure was in the highest degree expedient. But Peel 
could not as yet venture upon it ; the mere proposal to 
levy a foreign fixed duty on corn had more than anything 
else contributed to the downfall of the Whigs in 1841, and 
the measure was postponed till it was yielded to famine 
and agitation by an angry and disappointed faction. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, in discussing the fact why the 
Whigs were the freetraders and the Tories tibie protectionists 
in 1842-46, says he sees no particular reason why this 
phenomenon should have been exhibited, judging from the 
antecedents of the two historical parties, and he inohnes to 
heheve that the Whigs were discredited in the eyes of their 
opponents by their associations with the Radical party. 
But the solution of the question is not far to seek. The 
reforms of Mr Huskisson applied solely to commerce and 
manufactures, to colonial interests, and to some local 
industries. Most of those who represented such luterests 
were alive to the fact that protection was no longer neces- 
sary for them, or that it was inexpedient that tho consumers 
of colonial produce should be exceptionally taxed in order 
to give a subvention to colonial planters and their agents. 
The majority which supported Peel would have been on the 


whole indifferent to such financial reforms as simply affected 
manufactures and foreign trade. As consumers, they were 
benefited by the cheapeumg of such produce , as producers 
themselves, they had wit enough to discern that the general 
prosperity of the country improved the market of the agii- 
culturiat. But when it came to be a question whether tlie 
artificial prices which the sliding scale was supposed to 
bestow ou farmers and landowners should he abandoned, 
they were convinced that their interests were being 
sacrificed , and though they constantly tried to alarm the 
public with the bugbear of dependence on foreign supply, 
they frequently admitted that the struggle ou their part 
was to maintain the existing level of their rents. In the 
18th century, especially in its earlier half, the countiy 
gentlemen would have had no difficulty in accepting 
free trade, provided they could escape the land tax, for 
the produce of the country was on an average in excess of 
its wants; in the first half of the 19th century, they 
were firmly convinced that all their interests were bound 
up m the sliding scale, and it must be admitted that the 
Ricardian theory of rent, now become popular, gave them 
certain grave scientific reasons for the belief which they 
entertained. 

The estimates which Sir Robert Peel formed suggested 
that, if the House would accept his new system of finance, 
he should be m the possession of a surplus of £1,800,000. 
The greater part of this sum he proposed to devote to the 
remission of taxation, the particulars of which may be 
found in the works of Sir St^ordNorthcote, of Mr Tooke, 
amd Mr M'CullocL The estunates, partly from some 
singular oversights of Sit Robert Peel, partly from the fact 
that the distress of the country was too senous to be 
cured by trifling remedies, were a failure, for the receipts 
of the exchequer, notwitliatauding tho new taxes whi6li 
Peel imposed, were two miUions less than he anticipated. 
The process by which the minister sought to put tilie 
finances of the country on a sound basis, and to provide a 
surplus in future years, was the income tax, — an impost 
which had been decisively rejected m 1816, but was nov^ 
reimpoaed for five years at 7 d. in the pound. The character 
of tins tax of 1842 varied a little from the old tax of 1803, 
1805, and 1808. The limit of exemption was fixed at 
£160 a year, the old schedules were retained, but the 
farming classes were specially favoured. The rate 
previously levied on these persons had been three-fourths 
of the tax Imposed on those who are comprised in the other 
schedules. In 1842 it was made one-half. The income 
tax was not extended to Ireland, but a higher tax was 
put on Irish spirits, and on the whole the Irish and English 
stamp duties were equalized. 

The question has been raised, "whethar, in cose the corn 
laws had been at once repe^ed, it would have been 
necessary to impose the income tax, It is probable that 
the answer should be in the negative. But apart from the 
difficulties in the way of a measure which would certainly 
at this time, as it did four years afterwards, have roused 
the most angry feelings, it may be safely stated that Peel’s 
proper business was to eatabhsh a surplus, and to effect 
this in the surest way possible. He could not have suc- 
ceeded in imposing a just property tax, for such a tax would 
have been nearly as unpopular among his supporters as a 
repeal of the corn laws. He therefore imposed an income 
tax, and though the scheme was criticized adversely, both 
in the Commons and the Lords, it was carried by over- 
whelming majorities in both Houses, the arguments against 
the tax being summed up with great precision in the pro- 
tests of Lor(£ ]Piadnor and ‘Weatem. The income tax has 
since always figured in the budget, and it cannot be denied 
that, whatever objections may be alleged against its equity, 
it secured the end which Peel had before him, and has 
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more than once been of great service in suppljing the defi- 
ciencies of revenue due to an increased expenditure. 

In 1843 and 1844 a few remissions of customs duties 
were effected. But the effect of the tariff reforms was now 
visible. The excess of income over expenditure in the first 
year was 2 millions, in the second 6^ millions. The 
wheat crop of 1843 was an average, that of 1844 was 
abundant ; the price was low, and the imports of foreign 
corn nearly ceased In consequence, Peel was enabled to 
bring forward his moat considerable measure of tariff re- 
form. He remitted no less than 3^ millions in the customs, 
and more than a million in the excise. The effect was an 
increase of income over expenditure of nearly 2^ millions. 
In 1846 the remission was three-quarters of a milhon, but 
there was again a surplus of 2f miUiona. In the name 
year the repeal of the com laws was effected, and a 
modification was made in the sugar duties, followed m 
1848 by an equalization of these dutiea A little later and 
the l^avigation Acta were repealed, and, finally, the last 
fragment of protection was extinguished m the abolition 
of the differential duties on foreign timber. The detailed 
history of these changes is best given in the last three 
volumes of Mr Tooke’s Hxstory of Prices, and in the annual 
summaries of the Economist newspaper, compiled by Mr 
Hewmorch, who was the coadjutor of Mr Tooke in the last 
three volumes of the history referred to. The process by 
which the new system of finance was established is de- 
scribed and lUustrated by Sir Stafford Horthcote in his 
Twenty Yean of Financial Policy. 

The principles of modern English finance are — ^1) to 
impose as high a duty as is consisteiit with the prosperity 
of the revenue on such articles of voluntary consumption 
as may be dispensed w^bh and may be taken in excess; — of 
these the most uptahle are alcoholic hquors and tobacco; 
(2) to abandon taxation on all articles which are used for 
manufacture or food, the last tax of the latter kind which 
has been extingniahed being that on sugar; (3) to levy 
the lowest duties possible, consistent with revenue purposes, 
ou articles of voluntary consumption and wholly innocent 
use, of which the best type is tea ; — such are the customs 
and excise, the only trades now under the control of the 
inland revenue officers being those of the maltster, the 
brewer, and the distiller; (4) to attempt the collection of 
as large a revenue as possible at the lowest possible rates 
on transactions by the mechanism of stamp duties; (6) 
to simplify the assessed taxes, some of which indeed, as 
the house duty, are objectionable, and some of which have 
been perhaps imprudently remitted; and (6) to make use of 
the income tax as a supplementary means of raising a 
revenue when the expenditure is notably in excess of the 
income, Nothing, indeed, is simpler than the fuuction of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, if he is resolved not to 
modify the established sources of the revenue or readjust 
its parts. All that is needed is to impose an additional 
mcome tax, or to remit a portion of that which has been 
imposed. 

It will be seen, however, that the continuity of the 
present system of British finance depends upon a contmnity 
in the habits of the people. The revenue derived from 
alcoholic liquors and tobacco amounts annually to about 42 
millions, That which is suppUed from articles of voluntary 
consumption, the use of which is wholly innocent, is about 
4|' milUous, the principal contrihution to this head coming 
from tea Purely direct taxation — the land, house, and 
inoDuie tax on the one hand (the last-named at 3d. in the 
pound), and stamps, probate, and legacy duties on the other 
— yield nearly equal sums, a httla short of 8 millions each. 
The post office, which is mi generis, i.e., a payment for a 
special Service rendered, supplies a further gross sum of 
7 millions. The security, then, of the English revenue 


depends on the extent to which the habits of consuming 
alcoholic liquors and tobacco are permanent. The con- 
sumption of the former is threatened by a powerful and 
apiiarently growing organization and agitation, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, should those who demand that the 
control of the traffic m alcoholic liquors ought to be trans- 
ferred from the present licensing bodies to a direct popular 
vote be successful, the dimensions of the trade would be 
curtaded and the revenue diminished. One cannot other- 
wise account for the alarm which is felt by those interested 
in the success of the trade at the activity of their critics, 
and the process by which the advocates of restraint beheve 
that they can compass their ends. It is possible, also, that 
in the future the poorer dasses, whose consumption is the 
cause of so large a revenue, may imitate the temperance or 
moderation of those who are better off, and whose habits are 
to all appearance m marked contrast to those of their pro- 
genitors two or three generations ago. Should such a change 
ensue, it is not easy to determine what would be the 
direction taken by the financiers of the future , for though 
there are some obvious sources of taxation, particularly real 
estate devised or inhented, and property specially so called, 
yet the receipts from these sources would necessniily be 
limited, and there is nothing more difficult, as we have 
attempted to show, than the task of famihariziug a people 
with a new impost. 

We need not he surprised that such a difficulty is felt 
and must be encountered when the financier attempts new 
expedients; for, apart from the natural dissatisfaction 
with which a new tax is paid, and the resistance which 
powerful interests may make and have made to such im- 
posts, such as we have seen to have been successful when 
Fitt attempted to levy an equal charge ou the succession to 
personal and real estate, a tax may make a serious difference 
to values, or may interfere fatally with an industry. Thus 
there cau be no doubt that the exemptions with which land 
is favoured in the devolution of real estate is a cause why 
the rate of return to the purchase money of land is so low. 
Fixed charges will, of course, in the long run make no 
difference to the rate of interest derived from investments 
in land, though they would diminish the value to the 
vendor. Thus the value of land in Franco is os high or 
nearly as high as it is in England, and is much higher in 
Belgium, though lu both countries tliore is a heavy land 
tax. But freedom from an accidental tax, a tax which 
cannot be computed beforehand, is a direct advantage to 
the vendor, and in the case of land would add to the number 
of years’ purchase at which the land is sold. 

The taxes which have been laid on industry and con- 
sumption, apart from the reckless manner in which they 
were imposed, were felt far more severely in their first 
incidence than they were when they became famihar. 
There is a convenient and suggestive example of the 
manner in which such taxes affect industry in a matter of 
recent experience. Apart from the question whether Mr 
Lowe’s abortive match tax was in itself a judicious impost, — 
a question which, it may be affirmed, most persons would 
answer in the negative, — it became plain, when the pro- 
posal was made, that two results would follow from its 
adoption. It would seriously curtail the employment of a 
very large class of very ill-paid labourers, and thereupon 
induce great distress on those who were already very poor, 
and it would ultimately transfer the industry to those 
countries where no excise is levied on the manufacture* 
Already, although matches are bulky in proportion to their 
value, and are conveyed from the place of their origin to 
the itarbet of consumption at very high rates, owing to 
the dangerous character of the goods, the competition of a 
place so distant as loukdping in Sweden against the EngUsh 
manufactarer is so sharp as to lower materially the profits 
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of the homo producer, and to make it necessary that the 
manufacture should, be carried on by low-priced labour. 
It IS almost certain that, had the scheme of taxing matches 
been adopted, the supply of these articles would have 
rapidly been limited to foreign producers, or it would 
have been necessary to have established, simultaneously 
with the impost, a really protective duty on the foreign 
article. 

Manufactures, indeed, unless they are wholly ruined by 
taxation, or at least confined to domestic supply, can be and 
are made to accommodate themselves to circumstances. 
The amount of capital employed in supplying the taxed 
commodity dimmishes with the demand, competition 
between capitalists slackens, and in due time the rate of 
profit in the particular industry reaches its old level. But 
the process is undoubtedly accompanied by loss to both 
capitalist and labourer, as well as followed by an enhance- 
ment of price to the consumer, together with a still more 
serious depression of foreign trade, however fully the 
duties levied aie allowed on export. In illustration of the 
effect which an erroneous system of finance induces on 
industry, nothing can be more instructive than the history 
of the revenue in the few years preceding Peel’s adminis- 
tration of 1841 ; the effect of the reform in the tariff 
which that minister adopted, and the loss which epsued 
from postponing the full effect of these reforms owing 
to the hesitation which Peel showed in abolishing the corn 
laws, which could have been much better repealed m 1843 
than in 1846, 

It IS said, and has been said for the last century, that it 
18 inexpedient to tax capital, To this we have already 
given the answer, A Qoyernment can tax nothing but 
capital, actual or potential Por all wealth is of two kinds. 
The first is that which is absolutely necessary for the con- 
tinuity of industry, and which cannot be taxed without 
destroying that industry. There can he no tax on necessary 
consumption. The second is that which can be saved, 
which IS in part saved, in part consumed unproductively. 
This product of labour can he and can alone he taxed. The 
English system of finance attempts to levy taxation on a 
part of this, either directly on revenue, though it might be 
levied with advantage on the wealth itself, instead of or 
concurrently with the revenue derived from the wealth, or 
indirectly on consumption. Nor does the taxation of 
capital diminish capital. It merely changes its direction. 
The tax may be expended unwisely, even mischievously, 
But it uudoifbtedly calls labour into activity, and may 
therefore give wider employment than it would if left m 
the hands of those who are now mulcted of a portion of 
what they might have saved or spent. It may even 
increase capital by increasing economy in expenditure, and 
inducing those who ape taxed to fill up the void in their 
own resources which the tax has created, The expenditure 
of the Dutch in the palmy days of their finance was 
enormous ; the taxation to which the people submitted was 


PHTOH (Qerman Latin Frin^Ula^ a name aj^lied 
(but almost always in pompositipn—aa Bujlfinch, Qhamnph, 
Goldfinch, Hawfinch, &c,) to a great many small birds of the 
Order Poasareff, and now pretly generally accepted as that 
of a group or family — the Fr^gUlidoB of most ornitho- 
logists. Yet it is one the extant of which must be regarded 
as being uncertaiu. Many writers have included in it 
the Buntings {^mheriddod), though these seem to be quite 
distinct, and the grounds of their separation have been 
before assigned (c/, BuNTiNq-, vol, iy. p. 0^^), as well 
as the Larlm (JilmdidcB), the Tansgers {Tamg^dB^ and 
the ■Weaver-birds {Ploc^oe ) — the mode in which these 
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searching to an extent and minuteness which has had no 
parallel smee ; but, notwithstandmg the prodigious sacri- 
fices which the people made, they accumulated capital so 
rapidly by reason of parsimony, that those who watched the 
financial condition of the republic made all sorts of guesses 
as to what could be the reason why enormous taxation was 
accompanied by a singularly low rate of interest, and at 
last some persons, absurdly enough, asserted that the taxa- 
tion was Itself the cause of the low rate. 

Apart from imperial finance, the wealth of this country 
18 liable to other levies imposed for local purposes. Most 
local taxation is direct, and imposed on occupation Some, 
however, is indirect, and levied on consumption. Again, 
some local taxation is imposed in satisfaction of a local 
duty, some in consideration of a local service. Thus the 
duty on coals consumed within a particular radius from 
St Paul’s cathedral, originally, we are told, imposed m 
order to meet some qf the losses incurred by the great fire 
of London, is a tax on consumption, analogous to the octroi 
duties imposed in Continental towns. The county and 
borough rates imposed for the maintenance of roads and of 
police, rates levied for the use of gas and water, are pay- 
ments intended to be the equivalents of public service, and 
capable, with greater or less exactness, of being apportioned 
to the amount of benefit received by ihe taxpayer. Of late 
years some large towns have made use of their local needs 
for the purpose of creatmg capital on the security of rates, 
and of deriving some of the profits of a joint-stock company 
from the sale of gas and water, with a view to hghtening 
other local burdens of a more general kind. Under proper 
safeguards, such a form of loc^ finance is beneficial and to 
be encouraged, It bears a close analogy to the Government 
service of the post office, 

Local finance has followed m one particular the precedent 
supplied it by the central Government, in anticipating its 
revenue by loans, Most of these loans, however, are 
terminable, i e., provision is made for repayment of 
principal as well as interest. The amount of these loans 
IB in excess of 100 millions, and is likely to increase 
But most of the increased charge is to be put down to the 
head of remunerative outlay, there being, as we have 
stated, an increased disposition — indeed from necessityr-rr 
on the part of local authorities to undertake the satisfac* 
tion of public services, or the supply of public convem’ences. 
The aggregate annual expenditure of the United Kingdom 
for local and imperial taxation, including loans, is now 
about 126 miUiona. 

The outlionties relied on for this article are prmcipally— for 
ancient history, Boeckh's JEhl^lia Econotnn of Athens, and Dureau de 
la Malle, &onof))vie politigus dea JRmmins; and for modem tunes — 
Maophersou'a Dicticmary cf Ocmviercej Grellier’s Stdory of 

DM} Porter’s hrogrm df Nation} Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Twa^y Tears cfFinawnalJPoUcyf The ^tatutesatharm^ 
in the edition commencing from th® ‘volume pnnted py 
Berihiollot for Henry VIIL and contmued in. the same form to Ihe 
present tune j Hansard’s Tarlia/m&i\taTy Dettedea, &o. (J.B T,E,) 


three last differ having in due time to be shewn in, these 
pages. Others have separated from it the Orosshills, under 
the title of J^omidaii hut without due cause (o/, Ceobsbipl, 
voL vi p. 614), while again some systematists have 
placed among the Pinches the Mouse-birds {CoUidee)-^^ 
aUooation which a very slight study of osteological 
eharacters would haye proved to bo ttnspundj and a 
group which has no English name, indading probably the 
genera Pamrua (the so-called Bearded Titmouse), Pator 
doxorma, and, perhaps, a few others, has also been, 
occasionally to tho Pinnhes, to all appearance 

erroneously. The difficulty which at this time presents 
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itaelf in regard to tlie limits of tlie Fringillidce arises from 
our Ignorance of the anatomical features, especially those 
of the head, possessed by many exotic forms. 

Taken aa a whole, the Finches, con ceming which no 
reasonable doubt can exist, are not only little birds with a 
liard bdl, adapted in most cases for shelling and eating the 
various seeds that form the chief portion of their diet 
when adult, but they appear to be mainly forms which 
predominate in and are highly characteristic of the Palse- 
archc Region \ moreover, though some aie found elsewhere 
on the globe, the existence of but very few in the Notogaean 
hemisphere can as yet be regarded as certain. 

But even with this limitation, the separation of the 
undoubted Fringilkdce^ into groups is a difficult task. 
Were we merely to consider the anperficinl character of 
the form of the bill, the genus Loxm (in its modern sense) 
would be euaily divided not only from the other Pinches, 
but from all other birds. The birds of this genua— ^the 
Crossbills — when their other characters are taken into 
account, prove to be intimately allied on the one hand to 
the Grosbeaks {Pinicola) and on the other through the 
Redpolls {MgvitKui) to the Linnets {Linotoi ) — ^if indeed 
these two can be properly separated. The Linnets, through 
the genus LmiostidSt lead to the Mountain-Pinches {MonHn 
fringilla), and the Redpolls through the Siskins {Ghryso- 
mkris) to the Goldfinches {Garduahs) ; and these last again 
to the Hawfinches, one group of which (Ooccothranstes) is 
appareutly not far distant from the Chaffinches {Fnngilla 
proper), and the other {SespenpJhona) seems to be allied to 
the Greenfinches {Ligvxinm). Than there is the gronp of 
Senna {^vnnuF), to which the Canary-bird belongs, that 
one is in doubt whether to refer to the vicinity of the 
Greenfinches or that of the Redpolls. The Mountain- 
Pinches (before named) may be regarded as pointing first 
to the Rock-Sparrows {Petrcnia) and then to the true 
Sparrows {Foaser) ; while, returning to the Grosbeaks, we 
find them passing into many varied forma which regard to 
space forbids our here naming, and throwing out a very 
well marked form — the BnUfinches {Fyrrkula). But our 
readers must be prepared to take all this as problematical. 
Some of the modifications of the Family are very gradual, 
and therefore conclusions founded on them are liely to bo 
correct ; others are further apart, and the links which con- 
nect them, if not altogether missing, can but be surmised. 
To avoid as much as possible prejudicing the case, we shall 
therefor© take the different groups of Fh'ingiZlvdas which it 
is convenient to consider in this article m an alphabetical 
arrangement. 

The BuLiiffiNOHiis thus present themselves first. Of 
these the best known to our readers will be the familiar 
bird {PyrrlmLa ev/ropaBa)^ which hardly needs descnption. 
The varied plumage of the cook — his bright red breast and 
his grey back, set off by his coal-black head and qmlls — ^is 
naturally attractive j while the facility with which ho is 
tamed, with his engaging disposition in confinement, makes 
him a popular cage-bird, — -to say nothing of the fact 
(which in the opmion of so many adds to his charms) of 
lis readily loamiug to “pipe” a tune, or some bars of one, 
/hough this perversion of his natural notes is hardly agree- 
i/ble to the ornithologist. By gardeners the Bullfinch has 
ong been regarded as a deadly enemy, from its undoubted 
lestruction of the buds of fruit-trees m spring-time, though 
i^hether the destruction is really so much of a detriment is 
•y no means so undoubted. Northern and Eastern Europe 
3 inhabited by a larger form (F. mcf^or), which differs in 
obhing but size and more vivid tints from that which is 
ommon in the British Isles and 'Western Europe. A very 

^ About 200 species of these have been described, and perhaps 160 
ay really exist 


distinct species (P. minna), remarkabla for its dull colora- 
tion, 18 peculiar to the Azores, and several others are found 
in Asia from the Himalayas to Japan. Recently a Bull- 
finch (P cassim) has been discovered in Alaska, being the 
first recognition of this genus in the New World. 

The Can-aey-Bikd {Sennus cancunua) is indigenous to 
the islands whence it takes its name, as well, apparently, 
as to the neighbounng groups of the Madeiras and Azores, 
m all of which it abounds It seems to have been imported 
into Europe at least as early as the first half of the 16 th 
century,^ and has, as every'body knows, since become the 
commonest of cage-birds. The wild stock is of an ohve- 
green, mottled with dark brown, above, and greenisb-yellow 
beneath. All the bright-hued examples we now see in 
captivity have been induced by carefully breeding from 
any chance varieties that have shewn themselves ; and not 
only the colour, but the build and stature of the bird have 
in this manner been greatly modified. Of late the ingenuity 
of “ the fancy,” which might seem to have exhausted itself 
m the production of topknots, feathered feet, and so forth, 
has brought about a still further change from the original 
type. It has been found that by a particular treatment, m 
which the mixing of large quantities of cayenne-pepper with 
the food plays an important part, the ordinary “canary 
yellow ” may be intensified so as to verge upon a more or 
leas brilliant flame colour. Birds winch have successfully 
undergone this forcing process, and hence called “ hot 
canaries,” command a very high price, for a large propor- 
tion die under the discipline, though it is said that they 
soon become exceedingly fond of the exciting condiment. 
But it )8 impossible here to treat of this species la its 
domesticated state. A small library of books has been 
written on the subject.® 

Very nearly resembling the Canary-bird, but smaller m 
size, 18 the Seein {S&rinua hortMlanus)^ a species wluch not 
long since was very local in Europe, and chiefly known to 
inhabit the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. It 
has of late years pushed its way towards the north, and 
bna even been several times taken in England (Yarrell’s 
Blit, Birds, ed- 4, u. pp, 111-116). A closely allied 
species {8, canooiicus) is peculiar to Palestine. 

The Ohaffutohes next demand our attention, and these 
are regarded as the type-form of FrvtigUhdrB. The hand- 
some and Sprightly species {Fringilla aoeleds^), which is so 
common throughout the whole of Europe, requires no 
description. Conspicuous by his vanegated plumage, his 
peculiar call-note* and his glad song, the cock is almost 
everywhere a favourite. In Algeria our Chinch is re- 
placed by a dosely-alhed species (F. ^odogenia), while in 
the Atlantic Islands it is represented by two others (F. 
tzjitillm and F. teydea)—&U of which, while possessing the 
general appearance of the European bird, are clothed in 

> The earliest published desoriptiou seems to be that of Qasnor in 
1666 (Om., p 284), but he had not seen the bii-d, an account of whiolx 
was comnnmicated to him. hy KophttQl Soilor of Augsbui^^ tuider tlic 
name of SuakxrvJSgeU. 

® Those most to be commended ore perhaps Tho Carmp Book by 
Bobert L. Wallace, CanaHes cmd Cage Birds by W, A. Bloclcstou, 
and of course Mr Darwin’s Animals and, Plmta mdwr Domeatication 
(rol. i. p. 296). An excellent monograph of the wild bird is that by 
Dr Oarl BoUe {Joum. fWr Om., 1 858, pp. 126-161). 

* This fanciful tnviol name was given by LinnflJus on the supposi' 
tion (which later observations do not entirely confirm) that in Sweden 
the hens at the species migrated southwawl in autumn, leaving the 
cooks to lead a celibate life till spring It is certain, however, that iu 
some localities the sexes live apart during the winter, 

® This call-note, winch to many ears sounds like “pink” ox “ spink, 
not only gives the bird a name in many ports of Britain, but is also 
ob^ously tiie origin of the German Fink and our Finch, The simil^ 
Oeltio form Pirn is said to have given rise to the Low Latin Pmeio, 
and thence come the Italian Pinoione, the Spanish Pimm, and the 
French Pinson, 
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soberer tints. ^ Another species of true Fringilla is the Thomas Lawrence For this work he received two 
Brambhng {F monUfringilla), which has its home in the thousand guineas, a sum larger than had ever before been 
birch forests of northern Europe and Asia, whence it yearly paid for an engraved portrait The demand for this print 
proceeds, often in flocks of thousands, to pass the winter in was for a time so great that proofs were advertised at a 
more southern countries. This bird is still more beautifully price largely in advance of the publication price But 
coloured than the Chaffinch — especially in su mm er, when, the reputation of the subject, of the painter, and of the 
the brown edges of the feathers being shed, it presents a engraver have alike dechned. Finden’s next works on a 
rich combination of black, white, and orange. Even in large scale were the Highlander’s Return and the Village 
winter, however, its diversified plumage is sufficiently Festival, after Wilkie’s well-known works, the latter now 
striking. forming part of the national collection. These are esteemed 

With the exception of the single species of Bullfinch as Finden’s happiest works. Later in hfe he undertook, 
already noticed as occurring in Maska, all the forms of m co-operation with his brother, aided by their numerous 
Finches on which we have dwelt are peculiar to the staff, the pubhcation as well as the production of various 
Paleearctic Region. Consideration of some of the remain- galleries of engravings The first of these, a series of 
lug forma which have been incidentally named is de- landscape and portrait illustrations to the life and works 
f erred. (a. n ) of Byron, appeared in 1833 and following years, and was 

FIliirCH, Daniel and Heneaqe. See Nottingham, a very successful venture. Other attempts of a like kind 
Eahls of. 'wsr® less so, and by the last, the moat costly, and by far 

* FINCK, Hbineich, a celebrated German musical com- the most deserving of success, both for its subjects and the 
poser, of whose life little more is known than that he was quality of its workmanship, the Gallery of British Art, he 
of Saxon ongm, and tliat between 1492 and 1606 he was lost the fruits of all his former success. Of tins Gallery 
chapelmaster to two successive kings of Poland, at whose fifteen parts were published between 1838 and 1840. 
court in Warsaw he resided. After this he seems to have Finden’s last undertaking was an engraving on a laige 
retired to Wittenberg m Saxony, where he died The year scale of Hilton’s Crucifixion, which was completed just 
of his death, like that of his birth, is uncertain. His before his death. The plate was bought by the Art Union 
works, mostly part songs and other vocal compositions, for .£1470. A few days before his death this industrious 
show great musical knowledge, and amongst the early engraver joined with a few of his brothers in art m a 
masters of the German school he holds a high position, petition to the queen for the admission of engravers to the 
They are found scattered amongst ancient and modern honours of the Royal Academy. He died in Loudon, 
collections of songs and other musical pieces. The library unmarried, September 20, 1862. 

of Zwickau possesses a work containing a collection of FINE, in law, is a pecuniary penalty inflicted for the less 
fifty-five songs by Finck, printed about the middle of the serious offences. Fines are necessarily discretionary as to 
16th century amount; but a maximum is generally fixed when the 

FINCK, Heemann, the nephew of the subject of last penalty is imposed by statute. And it is an old coustitii- 
notioe, has frequently been mistaken for him. The date tional maxim that fines must not be unreasonable. In 
of his birth (at Pirna in Saxony) also is uncertain, but it Magna Charts, c. Ill, it is ordained “ Libei' homo non 
has recently been discovered that in 1606 he succeeded am&rdetur 'pro 'pm'vo delicto msi setyiindum modumipmis 
his uncle m the position of royal chapelmaster to the king ddictij et pro magno delicto seewrukm magmiudinem 
of Poland, After 1663 he lived at Wittenberg, and there, delidif 

in 1666, was published his collection of “ wedding songs.” The term is also applied to payments made to the lord 
His most celebrated work is entitled Fractica mimcaj of a manor on the alienation of land held according to the 
exempla 'oariorum sigrorum, proportionwm, et carmvmi, custom of the manor, to pajonents made on the renewal 
judicium de toms ac quaedam de arte suaviter et artificwse of leases granted by ecclesiastical and other corporations, 
cantaiidi contmens (Wittenberg, 1667). It is of great and to other similar payments. 

historic value, but very rare. The Paris library, the Vienna Fine also denotes a fictitious suit at law, which played the 
court library, and the Prague library possess a copy each, part of a conveyance of landed property “A fine,” says 
and there are three or four copies in the royal library at Blackstone, “ may be described to be an amicable composi- 
Berlin, tion or agreement of a suit, either actual or fictitious, by 

FINDEN, William (1787-1862), English line engraver, leave of the king or his justicea, whereby the lands m 
was bom in 1787. He served his apprenticeship to one question become or are acknowledged to be the right of 
James Mitan, but appears to have owed far more to the one of the parties. In its original it was founded on an 
influence of James Heath, whose works he privately and actual suit commenced at law for the recovery of the pos- 
earnestly studied. His first employment on his own session of land or other hereditaments , and the possession 
account was engraviqg illustrations for books, and among thus gained by such composition was found to be so sure 
the most noteworthy of these early plates were Smirke’s and effectual that fictitious actions were and continue to be 
illustrations to Don Quixote. His neat style and smooth every day commenced for the sake of obtaining the same 
finish made his pictures very attractive and popular, and security.” Freehold estates could thus be transferred from 
although he executed several large plates, his chief work one person to another without the formal delivery of pos- 
throughout his life was book iRustratiom His younger session which was generally necessary to a feoffment, 
brother, Edward Finden, worked in conjunction with him, This is one of the oldest devices of the law. A statute of 
and so much demand arose for their productions that 18 Edward I. describes it as the most solemn and satis- 
ultimately a company of assistants was engaged, and plates factory of securities, and gives a reason £or its name — “ Qui 
were produced in increasing numbers, their quahty as quidem finis sic vocatur, eo quod finis et consummatio 
works of art declining as their quantity rose, The largest ommum placitorum esse debet, et hac de causa provi- 
plate executed by William Finden was the portrait of King debatur.” The action was supposed to be founded on a 
George IV. seated on a sofa, after the painting by Sir breach of covenant . the defen^nt, owning himself in the 
wrong, 2 makes overtures of compromise, which are author- 

This 18 especially tlie Dase with F. teydea of the Canary Islands, — — ' — ' — 

which from its dark oolouruig and large size forms a land of parallel ® Hence called oegnimori the other party, the purchaser, is the 
to the Azorean Pyrrhula <mwvnct>, oognifsee. 

rx. — 
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ized by the licentia mmrdandi, then followed the concord, in-tail could bar his issue by a fine. A statute of Henry 
or the compromise itself. These, then, were the essential VIIL expressly declares this to be the law. Fines, along 
parts of the performance, which became efficient as soon as with the tindred fiction of recoveries, were abolished by 
they were complete, the formal parts were the nots, or statute 3 and 4 Will IV c 74, which substituted a deed 
abstract of the proceedings, and the foot of the fine, which enrolled in the Oourt of Chanceiy 
recited the final agreement Fines were said to be of four Fines are so generally associated in legal pbi-aseology 
hinds, accordmg to the purpose they had in view, as for with recoveries that it may not be inconvenient to describe 
instance, to convey lands m pursuance of a covenant, to the latter in the present place A recovery was employed 
grant reversionary interest only, &c. In addition to the as a means for evading the strict law of entail. The 
formal record of the proceedings, various statutes required purchaser or ahenee brought an action against the tenant 
other solemnities to be observed, the great object of which m-tail, alleging that he had no legal title to the land The 
was to give pubhcity to the transaction. Thus by statutes tenant-in-tail brought a third person into court, declaring 
of Eichard III. and Henry VII. the fine had to be openly that he had warranted his title, and praying that he might 
read and proclaimed in court no less than sixteen times be ordered to defend the action. This person was called 
A statute of Elizabeth required a list of fines to be exposed the wmchee^ and he, after having appeared to defend the 
in the Court of Common Pleas and at assmes. The reason action, takes himself out of the way. Judgment for the 
for these formalities was the high and important nature of lands is given in favour of the plaintif j and j'udgment to 
the conveyance, which, accordmg to the Act of Edward I. recover lauds of equal value from the vouchee was given 
above mentioned, “precludes not only those which are to the defendant, the tenant-m-tail. In a real action, such 
parties and privies to the fine and their heirs, but all other lands when recovered would have fallen under the settle- 
persons in the world who are of full age, out of prison, of ment of entail ; but iu the fictitious recovery the 'vouchee 
sound memory, and within the four seas, the day of the was a man of straw, and nothing was really recovered fiom 
fine levied, unless they put in their claim on the foot of the him, while the lauds of the tenant- in-tail weie effectually 
fine within a year and a day.” This hamng by non-claim conveyed to the successful plaintiff. A recoveiy differed 
was abolished in the reign of Edward III., but restored from a fine, as to /om, m being an action earned through, 
with an extension of the time to five years in the reign of to the end, while a fine was settled by compromise, and 
Henry VII. The effect of this statute, intentioual accord- as to effect, by barring all reveisions and remainders 
ing to Blackstone, unintended and brought about by m estates tail, while a fine barred the issue only of the 
judicial construction accordmg to others, was that a tenant- tenant. (b. b.) 

THE FINE AETS 

Prelum- TllINE ART is the abstract or collective name given to beauty hold in the general scheme of things I— what are the 
nary da- Jj the results of a whole group of human activities, the relations of these activities and their results to the ides of 
fimtion activities themselves which constitute the group being the universe, to the faculties of man, and to each other ? 
severally caUed the Fine Aets. In antiquity the fine arts To such inquiries aa these, euormous in extent and enormous 
were not explicitly named, nor even distinctly recognized, in complexity, a separate place has been given m modem 
as a separate class. In other modem languages besides philosophy under the name jiEsthetics, “It is the province 
English they are called by the equivalent name of the of msthetics,” says Professor Ruskiu, “ to toll you {if you 
beautiful arts {belle aHi, beaux arts, sehone The did not know it before) that the taste and coloui of a peacli 

fine or beautiful arts, then, are those among the arts of are pleasant, and to ascertain (if it bo ascertainable, and 
man which mmister, not to his material necessities or con- you have any curiosity to know) why they are so.” But in 
veuieuces, but to his love of beauty (using the word beauty a less sarcastic and more extended definition, it would bo 
in its widest sense); or if auy art fulfils both these purposes said that the name iEsthetics is intended to designate a 
at once, still as fuffilliiig the latter only is it called a fine scientific doctrine or account of beauty in nature and art, 
art. Thus architecture, in so far as it provides shelter and and of the faculties for enjoying and for onguiating beauty 
accommodation, is one of the useful or mechanical arts, which exist in man. Instead, however, of an accepted or 

and one of the fine arts only in so far as its structures give uniform science, wo find on tliese subjects a multitude of 

pleasure by the aspect of strength, fitness, harmony and speculations as conflicting as they are voluminous ; but yet 
proportion of the masses, by disposition and contrast of conflicting more in appearance than in reality, because the 
light and shade, by colour and enrichment, by variety and source of their contradictions lies less in differeuco of jutlg- 
r^ation of Imes, surfaces, and intervals. ment concerning the facts themselves, than in difference of 

Oonfliot- There is no difference of opinion concerning the nature doctrme concerning the abstract order of the universe in 
^ of fine art and the fine arts os thus generally described, and winch those facts find a place, and in consequent diversity 
as contra-distinguished from art and the aits mechauicah of method in aminging and of formula in interpreting the 
into the is acknowledged that the one set of arts exists to satisfy facts. 

nfltma of practical needs, and the other set exists to give delight and Of the principal Bpeculatioiis of .dUsTHETios the reader Plan 

beauty, satisfy the sense of beauty, while os to an interme^te set already possesses a synopsis under the proper heading, 

of arts which exist for both purposes, it is possible to dis- Our present task is of a different kind. We shall, indeed, 
tmguish in each case the part which is beautiful or pleasur- as well aa our space admits, endeavour to state what clior- ^ 
able from the part which is mechanical or merely useful, acters all the fine arts possess in common, and in what 
But as soon os we inquire further, and seek for more prooiBe they severally differ from one another, as well os to lay 
definitions, we find ourselves confronted with a mass of down certain leading facts of their history; in other words, 
speculation and discussion as fonoidable as has been accumu- we shall submit (1) a definition of fine art in general, 

Jated in any department of human thought. Granting that (2) a definition and classification of the fine arts severally, 
the fine arts are those of which the end is beauty, or beauty (3) some observations on their historical development. But 
and use conjointly, the question next arises, what is iu so doing, we shall not profess even to state the deeper pro- 
beauty ? and next, how does the beauty of art differ from blems either of metaphysics or psy^ology which will He to 
the beauty of ualqrG? and then, what place do the arts of right and left of our path, still leels, asthe exponents of auy 
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one pMlosopTucal system, to solve them. We shall simply 
take account of the facts and phenomena of the several arts 
as we find them in experience, and sum them up in the 
language of every day ; keeping of necessity in view only 
the most salient features of the vast provincea of inquiry 
before us, and leaving particulars to be supplied under the 
headings of the individual arts. And when, as will some- 
times happen, we do quote the formulas and refer to the 
systems of philosophers, it will be, not as adopting any of 
them for better for worse, but as finding suggestions in all 
of them by turns , since, though one body of speculative 
doctrine may be no truer than another, yet each brings 
forward some aspect and contains some presentment of the 
truth , and a comphcated mass of facts, when it is arranged 
in the order and expressed in the terms of a system, may 
not be essentially the clearer, but is usually the better 
marshalled for review. 

Distiuo- At the threshold it will be necessary that we should 
tioii call to mind the terms of our own defimtion of art in 
general (see Art). Accorviing to the popular distmction 
natura between art and nature, the idea of art only includes 
premeili- phenomena of which man is the cause — and that, when he 
tatioa acts not spontaneously but with calculation, not from 
impulse but from forethought; while the idea of nature 
lucludes all phenomena, both in man and in the world 
outside him, which take place without forethought or 
studied initiative of his own. This distinction we saw 
reason to recognize as practically vahd. Art, we said 
accordingly, means eveiy regulated operation or dexterity 
whereby we pursue ends which we know beforehand; and 
it means nothing but such operations and dexterities. 
That which any one does without thmkmg about it, and 
without considenug what he is domg it for, is not art at 
all. Hence we shall not allow the title of fine art to natural 
eloquence, to charm or dignity of manner, to delicacy and 
tact in social intercourse, and other graces of life and con- 
duct for which such a title is sometimes claimed, though 
they really proceed from an unconscious gift or unreflecting 
habit in those who exhibit them, All those are manifes- 
tations of the beautiful, and in witnessing them we ex- 
perience a pleasure analogous, no doubt, to the pleasures of 
fine art. Nevertheless, so far as such manifestations are 
spontaneous, they are not arts, but, as wo have called them, 
graces ; they are due, as Greek theology would have ex- 
pressed It, not to the teaching of Athfini but to the gift of 
the Charitos. When the exigencies of a deductive and 
ontological system lead a writer like DrEobortZimmermann, 
of Vienna, to co-ordinate these spontaneous acts or traits 
of beautiful and expressive behaviour with the deliberate 
artistic activities of the race, we feel that he is sacrificing to 
system a distinction which is essential That distinction 
common parlance very justly observes, with its opposition 
of “ art ” to “ nature/' and its phrase of second nature" 
for those habits which have become so ingrained as to 
seem spontaneous, whether originally the result of disoi- 
pline or not. One of the essential qualities of art is 
premeditation, and when Shelley talks of the skylark's 
profuse strains of unprmeditat^ art, he in effect lays 
emphasis on the fact that it is only by a metaphor 
that he uses the word art in this case at all; he calls 
attention to that which (if the songs of birds are 
as instinctive as we suppose) precisely mates the 
difference between the skylark's outpourings and his 
own. For example, when, we see a person in all whose 
ordinary movements there is freedom and beauty, we put 
down the charm of these to inherited and inbred physical 
aptitudes of which the person has never thought^ and 
call it nature; but wheu we go on to notice that the 
same person is beautifully and appropriately dressed, since 
we know that it is impossible to dress without thinking 
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of it, we put down the charm of this to judicious fore- 
thought and calculation, and call it art. Again, it is an 
established and a just practical maxim of the dramatic art, 
tliat the actor who m the moment of performance really and 
involuntarily surrenders himself to the emotions of his part 
and situation, though he may rouse the sympathies of the 
audience by a natural exhibition of feeling, yet lanotactmg 
like an artist, and does not produce as much effect, nor an 
effect of the same kind, as he does when, master of him- 
self, he goes through a senes of utterances and gestures 
which he has deliberately conceived and rehearsed befoie- 
hand. The task of art is not, in either of the above instances, 
to create a product outsideof or separate from the artist. The 
material upon which the artist has in these cases to work con- 
sists of his or her own natural aptitudes, aptitudes, in the 
one case, of personal charm, which have to be made the 
most of by appropriate adornment, aptitudes, m the other 
case, for mimicry and emotional expression, which have to 
be made the most of by study and practice. In such 
instances, it may often be hard to separate the share 
of nature from the share of art lu the result— to determine 
where grace ends and calculation begins, or where ends the 
sympathetic power of natural expression, and where begins 
the properly artistic power of studied and premeditated ex- 
pression. Perhaps no writer has observed the differences 
or laid down tlie boundaiy lines between these adjacent 
kingdoms of artlessness and art with more acuteness than 
Schleiermacher. But we have said enough to mark for the 
present purpose the reality and importance of the distinction. 

And having thus secured ourselves against the intrusion 
among fine arts of those phases of beauty m human act and 
utterance which justly belong not to art at all but nature, 
we can enter upon what is our proper business, the 
delimitation of the separate place and functions of the fine 
arts among the rest of the arts and among each other. 

I. Op Finis Art in’ genbrai. 

When wo say of the fine arts es a group that they are Theplet 
activities which minister to the love of beauty in man, it is suiea oi 
as if we said, the tailor’s art is an activity which ministers ® 
to hiB need of clothes ; and the inference is, in the one case tiaiiy'a 
os m the other, that a separate class of men is to be found oonimn- 
lu every community devoted to this particnlar employment, nlooble 
And such, practically, we all know to be the case ; the gifts “ 
and calhng of the artist constitute a separate profession, a 
profession of the producers, so to speak, of fine art, while 
the rest of the community are enjoyers or recipients of the 
fine art produced. In the most primitive societies, un- 
doubtedly, this was not so, and we can go back to an 
original or rudimentary stage of every fine art at which the 
separation between a class of producers or performers, and 
a class of recipients, does not exist. Such an original or 
rndimentary stage of the dramatic art, for instance, we are 
accustomed to witness in children, who ■will occupy them- 
selves at all moments with mimicry and make-believe for 
their own satisfaction, and without the least^regaxd to the 
presence or absence of witnesses. The original or rndi- 
mentary type of the profession of imitative sculptors or 
paintera is the cave-dweller of the paheolithic age, who, when^ 
he rested from his day^s hunting, first took up the hcpe 
handle of Us weapon, and with a flint either 
into the shape, or on its surface scratched 
of the animals of the chase. The origwml nr 
type of the architect, considered not 
hut as an artist, is the savage who, tiibe ^ 

taken to live in tents or huts of cavM, firat 

arranged the sHns end timbers nf ijis tent or hut in 
one ■way because it pleased his eye, rather t^ m some 
other wa^ which was as good for sbeitei!. The on^sl 
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type d the attificei or maker of household implemeuts, 
considered in the same light, was the other savage who first 
took it into his head to fashion his club or spear in one way 
rather than in another way as good for killing, and to oma- 
ment it with tufts or markings. In none of these cases had 
the primitive artist any reason for pleasing anybody but 
himself. Again, the origmal or rudimentary type of lync 
song and dancing arose when the first reveller clapped 
hands and stamped or shouted in time, in honour of his god, 
in commemoration of a victory, or in mere obedience to the 
blind stirring of a rhythmic impulse within him , and to 
such a display the presence or absence of witnesses does 
not signify at all The original type of the instrumental 
musician is the shepherd who first notched a reed and drew 
sounds from it while his sheep were cropping. The father 
of all artists in dress and personal adornment was the first 
wild man who tattooed hunself or bedecked himself with 
shells and plumes But in both of these last instances, it 
may be said, the primitive artist surely had the motive of 
pleasing not himself only, hut his mate, or the female whom 
he desired to he his mate ? However that may be, it is 
clear that what any one can enjoy by himself, whether m 
the way of musical sounds or personal adornments, or in 
the way of mimicry, of rhythmical movements, of mutative 
or ornamental carvmg and drawing, of the disposition and 
adornment of dwellmg places and utensils— the same things, 
it is clear, others can dao enjoy with him. Tor these and 
similar tlnngs to give pleasure, it is not essential that 
others should he by j bat the pleasures they give are essen- 
tially of a kmd in which others can, if they are by, partici- 
pate. 

Jepata- And so, with the growth of societies, it comes about 
, Ion of tjiat ooe clagg of persons separata themselves, and become 
^®,j^'the ministera or producers of this kind of pleasures, 
itodnce while the rest become the persons ministered to, the 
ind participators m or recipients of the pleasures. Artists 
'hose are those members of a society who are so constituted as 
to feel more acutely than the rest certain classes of 
plea, pleasures which all can feel in their degree. By this 
mres ot fact of their constitution they are impelled to devote 
ine art their active powers to the production of such pleasures, to 
the mab'ng or doing of some of those things which they 
enjoy so intensely when they are made and done by others. 
At the same time the artist does not, by assuming these 
miniatermg or creative functions, surrender his enjoymg or 
receptive functions. He continues to participate m the 
pleasures of which he is himself the cause, and remains a 
conscious member of his own public. The architect, sculp- 
tor, painter, are able respectively to stand off from and 
appreciate the results of their own labours; the singer 
enjoys the sound of his own voice, and the musician of his 
own instrument j the poet, according to his temperament, 
furnishes the most enthusiastic or the most fastidious reader 
for his own stanzas Neither, on the other hand, does the 
person who is a habitual recipient from others of the 
pleasures of fine art, forfeit the privilege of producing them 
according to his capabilities, and of becoming, if he has the 
power, an amateur or occasional artist, Nay, these oppo- 
site functions of producing and enjoying the fruits of 
production, of mmistering and being ministered to, are 
much more commonly combined in tMs than in other de- 
partments of human exertion. Nearly every one is ready to 
be the minister, if he can, of his own higher pleasures, and 
therefore to be his own singer or poet, his own architect, 
sculptor, or pamter. Tew are ready to be ministers of 
their own lower needs, aud to be their own tailors, their 
own butchers (except in the case of wild game, the Mlling 
of which, being superfluous, possesses an attraction of which 
necessary killing is devoid), their own cobblers, cooks, 
servants, and the rest. In spite, however, of such com- 
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bination or interchange of functions, we may, both practi- 
cally aud for the purposes of the present discussion, 
regard the artist as belonging generally to one category 
and the rest of the world to another. We may separate 
in our consideration those phenomena which attend the 
production of fine art, or exercise of the aesthetic activities, 
from those phenomena which attend the enjoyment of fine 
art, or contemplation of the results of such exercise. 

For the rest, of the two parts of which our preliminary Negafavi 
definition consisted, we shall gain most by letting alone the part of 
one and following out the other. If we take up the affir- 
mative part, in which we said that the fine arts are those 
which minister to our love of beauty, and if we try to de- lowed u] 
velop and complete that, we shall have, for one thing, to 
explain how the love of beauty, in the wide and somewhat 
loose sense m which we here use the phrase, means a faculty 
which man possesses for taking keen and permanent delight 
in the contemplation and the imagination of many kinds 
of thmgs, includmg some not strictly to be called beau- 
tiful, sucb as grotesqueness, comicality, even uglmess itself, 
when they are presented in typical forms Tor another 
thing, we shall be very apt to find ourselves argiimg in a 
circle, and saying, such aud such an art is fine because it 
produces beauty, and such and such a thing is beautiful 
because it is produced by fine art. But if we take up the 
negative part of our definition, m which we only said that 
the fine arts are arts which exist independently of practical 
necessity or utility, and if we try to follow out this, we 
shall find that here we have got hold of a character of the 
fine arts which at once presents instructive aspects and far- 
reaching consequences. Indeed, the greater part of those 
other characters, or common properties of whatever kind, 
which have been recognized by consent as peculiar to the 
group of fine arts, will appear on examination to be implied 
m, or deducible from, this one fundamental character. 

Let us take first, among such common properties, one Tlioplea 
relating to the frame of mind, or moral attitude, so to call of 
it, which accompanies the reception as distinguished 
tike production of sesthetio pleasure. It is an observation turested 
as old as Aristotle that such pleosui’es differ from most na well 
other pleasures of experience in that they avedisintoresteil. os com- 
That is to say, of course not disinterested in the sense in 
which that word implies the positive ethical virtue of self- ^ 
abnegation, or preferring others to one’s self, but disinterested 
in the sense that they are not such as nourish a man's body 
nor add to liis riches; they are not such us can gratify him, 
when he receives them, by tiie sense of advantage or supeu- 
ority over his fellow creatures; they are not such as ono 
human being can in any sense receive exclusively from the 
object which bestows them. We have partly learnt as much 
already in glancmg at the origins or rudimentary stages of 
the several fine arts, when we saw that, whether the primi- 
tive artist meant it or not, his operations were capable at 
any rate of pleasing others besides himself. To turn to 
their developed stages, it is evidently charactei’istic of a 
beautiful building that its beauty cannot be monopolized, 
but cau be seen and admired by the inhabitants of a whole 
city and by aU visitors for all generations. The same thing 
is true of a picture or a statue, except in so far as an indivi- 
dual possessor may choose to keep such a possession to him- 
self, in which case his pride of monopoly is a sentiment 
wholly independent of his pleasure in artistic contemplation; 

(aud as a ride we practically find that the heir or collector 
who takes most pleasure in his treasures of art is also the 
readiest to make them accessible to others). Similarly, 
music is composed to be sung or played for the enjoyment 
of many at a time, and for such enjoyment a hundred yeare 
hence as much as to-day. Poetry is written to be re^ by 
all readers for ever who care for the ideas aud feelings of 
the poet, and can apprehend the meaning and melody of his 
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Janguage. If we consider other pleasures which might seem 
to be analogous to those of fine art, but to which common 
consent yet declines to allow that character, we shall see 
that one reason is, that such pleasures are not in their 
nature thus disinterested. Thus the senses of smell and 
taste have pleasures of their own like the senses of sight 
and hearing, and pleasures neither leas poignant nor very 
much less capable of fine graduation and discnmination than 
those WJiy, then, are the experiences of these senses not 
called beautiful? and why is the title of fine art not 
claimed, or only claimed in jest, for any skill in arranging 
and combining them? Why are there no arts of savours 
and perfumes corresponding in rank to the arts of forms, 
colours, and sounds? An answer commonly given is that 
sight and hearmg are intellectual and therefore higher 
senses, that through them we have our avenues to all know- 
ledge and all ideas of things outside us; while taste and 
smell are un intellectual and therefore lower senses, through 
which few such impressions find their way to us as help to 
build up our knowledge and our ideas. To this it may be 
replied that music, in its perfect or developed state, the ac- 
complished fine art, that is, of sounds, deals precisely with 
those modes and relations of sound, pure sound as apart 
from words, which least convey knowledge or definite ideas, 
and can so far at least be called intellectual The reply is 
far from complete; still, a more satisfactory reason than the 
above why there are no fine arts of taste and smell, or at 
best but humble fine arts half ironically so called, is this, that 
savours and perfumes yield only private pleasures, which it 
IS not possible to build up into separate and durable schemes 
such that every one may have the benefit of them, and such 
•as cannot be monopolized or used up. If against this it 
is contended that wbat the programme of a performance is 
in the musical art, the same is a rnmii in the culmary, 
and that practically it is no less possible to serve up a 
thousand times and to a thousand different companies the 
same dmner than the same symphony, we must fall back 
upon that still more fundamental form of the distinction 
between the msthetic and non-msthetic bodily senses, upon 
which the physiological psychologists of the English school 
lay stress. We must say that the pleasures of taste and 
smell cannot be oastbetic pleasures, or pleasures of fine art, 
because their ei^oyment is too closely associated — in the 
COSO of taste inseparably — with the most indispensable 
and the most strictly personal of utilities, eating and drink- 
ing. To pass from these lower pleasures to the Mghest ; con- 
sider the nature of the delight derived from the contemplap- 
tion, by the person who is happy enough to be their object, 
of the signs and manifestations of love. That at least is a 
beautiful experience ; why is the pleasure which it affords 
not an artistic pleasure either? Why, in order to receive an 
artistic pleasure from human signs and manifestations of 
this kind, are we compelled to go to the theatre, and see 
them exhibited in favour of a third person, who is not 
really their object any more than ourselves? This is so, 
for one reason, evidently, because of that difference between 
art and nature on which we have already dwelt Hot to 
art, but to nature and life, belongs love where it is really 
felt, with its attendant train of hopes and fears, momentous 
passions and contingencies. To art belongs love displayed 
where it is not really felt ; and in this sphere, along with 
reality and spontaneousness of the display, and along with 
its momentous bearings, there disappear all those elements 
of pleasure in its contemplation which, however exquisite, 
are not disinterested—the elements of personal exultation, 
of gratitude and self-congratulation, the pride of favour 
found, the delight of exclusive possession or acceptance, all 
these emotions, in short, which can be summed up in the 
lover’s triumphant monosyllable, “Mina” Only when 
those personal emotions are absent can the properly 
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aesthetic emotions or pleasures of fine art find placa That 
in witnessing a dramatic performance, part of the spectator’s 
enjoyment consists in sympathetically identifying himself 
with the lover, maybe true, but cannot affect the argument, 
since at the same time he is well aware that every other 
spectator present may be similarly engaged with himself 

Thus, from the lowest point of the scale to the highest, Tins is 
we may observe that the element of personal advantage or heoause 
monopoly in human gratifications seems to exclude them ^ 
from the kingdom of fine art. The pleasures of fine art 
seem to define themselves as pleasures of delighted con- of utiht 
templation, but of such contemplation only when it is dis- 
interested. Now, the negative part of our first definition 
was that the fine arts were arts havmg nothing to do with 
the satisfaction of practical necessities or supply of practical 
utilities. So far as the necessity of anything implies its 
necessity to the sustenance or comfort of the individual 
apart from others, and so far as its utility implies its capar 
city of being used by cue to the exclusion of others, our 
new observation, it is evident, does but confirm that first 
statement , repeatmg it as to a part of the ground which 
it covers, and drawing out a part of its consequences in 
the moral and social sphere. 

Next, let us consider another generally accepted observ^ The flue 
tion concerning the nature of the fine arts, and one, this arts cai 
time, relating to the disposition and state of mind of the ^ 
artist himself. The observation we mean is this, that while 
for success in other arts it is only necesffiiry to leam their jAd pre 
rules, and to apply them until practice gives facility, in the cept;th 
fine arts rules and their application will carry but a httle way is 
towards success. All that can depend on rules, on hnow-^“^ 
ledge, and on the application of knowledge by practice, the indepen 
artist must indeed acquire, and the acquisition is often veiy dent of 
comphcated and laborious. But outside of and beyond such utility. 
acquisitioiM, he must trust to what is called genius or 
imagination, that is, to the spontaneous worbng together of 
an incalculably complex group of faculties, reminiscences, 
preferences, emotions, mstincts, in his constitution, Now, 
if we consider this characteristic of the activities of the 
artist, we shall see that it is a direct consequence or 
corollary of the fundamental fact that the art he practises 
18 independent of utility : thus. A useful end is necessarily 
a determinate and prescribed end. To every end which 
is determinate and prescribed there must be one road which 
is the best. Skill in any useful art means knowing practi- 
cally, by rules and the application of rules, the beat road to 
the particular ends of that art. Thus the farmer, the 
engineer, the carpenter, the builder so far as he is not con- 
cerned with the look of his buildings, the weaver so far as 
he is not concerned with the designing of the patterns which 
he weaves, these and the hundred other varieties of crafts- 
men or artificers in a community, possess each his separate 
skill, but a skill bo which fixed problems are set, and 
which, if it indulges in new inventions and comhmations at 
nil, can indulge them only for the sake of an improved 
solution of those particular problems and no others. The 
solution once found, the invention once made, its rales can 
be written down, or'ab any rate its practice can be imparted 
to others, who will apply it m their turn. Whereas no man 
can write down, in a way that others can act upon in their 
turn, how Beethoven conquered unknown kingdoms in the 
world of harmony, and established new laws by the inspired 
violation of old; or how Rembrandt turned the nspects of 
spiritual abjectness and physical gloom ^o pictw^ as 
wortliy of contemplation as those into which the Italians 
for ages turned the aspects of spiritual exaltation and 
shadowlesB day. The reason why the operarions of rae 
artist thus differ from the operations of the ordinary crmts- 
man or artificer is that bis ends, being ^ds other than 
useful, are not determinate nor fixed as theirs afe. He has 
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large liberty to choose his own problems, and may solve 
each of them in a thousand different ways according to the 
prompting of his own ordering or creating instincts The 
musical composer has the largest liberty of all Having 
learned what is learnahle in his art, having mastered the 
complicated and laborious rules of musical form, having 
next determmed the particular class of the work which he 
is about to compose, he has then before him the whole 
inexhaustible world of appropriate successions and combina- 
tions of emotional sound He is merely directed and not 
fettered, m the case of song, cantata, oratorio, or opera, by 
the sense of the words which he has to set. The poverty 
or splendour of the result depends absolutely ou his pos- 
sessing or failing to possess powers which can neither be 
trained m, nor commnnicated to, any man. And this 
doable freedom, alike from practical service and from the 
representation of definite objects, is what makes music in a 
certaiu sense the typical fi.ae art, or art of arts Archi- 
tecture shares one half of this freedom. It has not to 
imitate natural objects, for this service it calls in sculpture 
to its aid ; but architecture is without the other half of 
freedom altogether The architect has a sphere of liberty 
iu the disposition of his masses, hues, colours, alternations 
of light and shadow, of plain and ornamented surface, and 
the rest ; but upon this sphere he can only enter on con- 
dition that he at the same time fulfills the strict practical 
tflak of supplying the required accommodation, and obeys 
the stnct mechanical necessities imposed by the laws of 
weight, thrust, support, resistance, and other properties of 
solid matter. In the imitative arts, the sculptor, the 
painter, the poet, has each in like manner his sphere of 
necessary facts, rules, and conditions corresp^onding to the 
nature of his task. The sculptor must be intimately versed 
in the facts of the human frame and the rules and condi- 
tions for its representation in solid form ; the painter in 
a much more extended range of natural facts and appear- 
ances, and the rules and conditions for representing them 
on a plane surface ; the poet’s art of words has its own 
not mcousiderable basis of positive and disciplined acquisi- 
tion. So far os rules, precepts, measurements, and other 
commnnicahle laws or secrets can carry the artist, so far 
also the spectator can account for, analyse, and, so to 
speak, tabulate the effects of his art. But the essential 
character of the artist’s operation, its very bloom and, virtue, 
lies in those parts of it which fall outside this range of 
regulation on the one hand and analysis on the other. 
His merit vanes according to the felicity with which he is 
able, in that region, to exercise his free choice and frame 
his individual ideal, and according to the tenacity with 
which he stnves to grasp and realize his choice, or to 
attain perfection according to that ideal Of the ampli* 
tnde of that freedom, of the complex and unsearchable 
Secrets of that felicity, of the honourableness of that pursuit 
after perfection, men in general have expressed their con- 
sciousness when they have called these the fine or beautiful 
arts ; thereby signifying not less their admiration of the 
nature of the operation than their pleasure in its results. 
Corresponding, then, to the fact, concerning the ends or 
purposes of the mechanical and the fine arts respectively, 
that those exist for use and these independently of use — 
we get the further fact, concerning the respective modes of 
their pursuit, that the mechanical arts can be rightly prac* j 
tised by strict adherence to rule and precep^ while the fine | 
arts, though they have technical foundations which are 
matters of rule and precept too, can yet be rightly practised 
only by foUowing, in a region ootside the reach of rule and 
precept, the freo prompting of some of the finest faculties 
of the spirit. 

In an t^o when the power and province of mechanical 
art are daily eaqiandiug, it is worth while in this connexion 


to inquire iu what way such expansion affects the power Relative 
and province of fine art The great practical movement sinues of 
of the world in our age is a movement for the develop- ^ 
ment of mechanical inventions and multiplication of me- 
clianical products. So far as these inventions are apphed what are 
to purposes purely useful, and so far as their products do known 
not profess to offer anything delightful to contemplation, 
this movement in no way concerns our argument But 
there is a vast multitude of products which do profess ai-t-m- 
quabties of pleasantness, and upon which the ornaments dustnes, 
intended to make them pleasurable are bestowed by 
machinery, and in speaking of which we are accustomed 
to the phrases art-industry, industnal art, art manufactures, 
and the bke. It concerns us to know what relation the 
fine arts really hold to these. The answer is, that the in- 
dustry or ingenmty which directs the machine is not fine 
art at all, since the object of the machine is simply to mul- 
tiply as easily and as perfectly as possible a definite and pro- 
scribed impress or pattern, This is equally true whetliei the 
machine is a perfectly simple one, like the engraver’s pi ess, 
for producing and multiplying impiessions from an en- 
graved plate, or a highly complex one, like the loom, m 
which elaborate patterns of carpet or curtain are set for 
wea vmg. In both cases there exists behind the mechanical 
industry an industry which is one of fine art in its degree. 

In tiie case of the engraver’s press, there exists behind the 
industry of the printer the art of the engraver, which, if 
the engraver la also the free inventor of the design, is then 
a fine art, or if he is but the interpreter of the invention 
of another, is then m its turn a semi-mechanical appliance 
in aid of the fine art of the first inventor. In the case of 
the weaver’s loom there is, behind the mechanical industry 
which, directs the loom at its given task, the fine ait, or 
what ouglit to be the fine art, of the designer who has 
contrived the pattern. In the case of the engraving, the 
mechanical industry of printing only exists for the sake of 
bringing out and disseminating abioad the fine art em- 
ployed upon the design. In the case of the carpet or enr- 
tam, the fine art is only called m to make the product of 
the useful or mechanical industry of the loom acceptable, 
since the eye“of man is so constituted as to receive pleasure 
or the reverse of pleasure from whatever it rests upon, and 
it 18 to the interest of the manufacturer to have his product 
so made os to give pleasure if it can. Whether the 
machine is thus a humble servant to the artist, or the artist 
a kind of humble purveyor to the machine, the fine art in 
the result is due to the former alone ; and in any case it 
reaches the recipient at second-hand, having been put in 
circulation by a medium not artistic but mechanical. So 
far, then, as the adoption of mechanical agencies causes 
an increasing number of people to buy the same print, or 
decorate their apartments with the same hangings, or wear 
the same pattern, where before each community or section 
of a community used products accordmg to its individual 
taste and tradition, so far such adoption tends to reduce the 
number of first-hand artistio inventions, or total quantity 
of fine art, in the world. There is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that the expansion of what are called art- 
industries IS necessarily tantamount to on increase or pro- 
pagation of fine art; it is only tantamount to an increase 
or propagation of particular decorations mechanically mul- 
tiplied; and is a thing desirable or not according as the 
decorations so multiplied replace something better or 
worse than themselves. 

Again, with reference not to the application of mechanical 
contrivances but to their invention, — ^is not, it may be in- 
quired, the title of artist due to the inventor of some of the 
astonishingly complex and astonishingly efficient machines 
of modem tunes 1 Hoes he not spend as much thought, 
labour, genius, as any sculptor or musician in perfecting his 
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construction according to his ideal, and is not the construc- 
tion when it is done — so finished, so responsive in all its 
parts, so almost human — is not that worthy of the name 
of fine art? Nay, we must reply, for the inventor has a 
defimte and practical end before him, his ideal is not/ree, 
he deserves all credit as the perfector of a particular instru- 
ment for a prescribed function, but an artist, a free follower 
of the fine aits, he is not. 

The tine Lastly, let us consider one common observation more con- 
arts a cerning the nature of the fine arts, though lu effect it too 
kind of does bub aflhrm, in a somewhat new light, that negative de- 
finition on which we have dwelt so much already. The 
fine arts, it is said, are activities which men put forth, not 
because they need but because they like. They have the 
activity to spare, and to put it forth m this way pleases 
them. Fine ait is to mankind what play is to the indivi- 
dual, a free and arbitrary vent for energy which is not 
needed to be spent upon tasks concerned with the conserva- 
tion, perpetuation, or protection of life To insist on the 
superfluous or optional character of the fine arts, to call 
them the play or pastime of the human race as distinguished 
from its inevitable and sterner tasks, is obviously only to 
reiterate our fundamental distinction between the fine arts 
and the useful or necessary But the distinction, as expressed 
m this particular form, has been interpreted m a great 
variety of ways, and followed out to an infinity of conclu- 
sions, conclusions regarding both the nature of the activities 
themselves and the character and value of their results. 

The For instance, starting from this saying that the sesthetic 
Etighah activities are a kind of play, the English psychology of 
pycho- association goes back to the spontaneous cries and move- 
Msocia- of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 
tlou. vent. It then enumerates pleasures of which the human con- 
stitution is capable apart from direct advantage or utility. 
Such are the primitive or organic pleasures of sight and 
hearing, and the secondary or derivative pleasures of asso- 
ciation or unconscious reminiscence and inference that soon 
become mixed up with these. Such are also the pleasures 
derived from following any kind of mimicry, or represen- 
tation of things real or like reality. It describes the 
grouping witlnn the mind of predilections based upon these 
pleasures ; it shows how the growing organism learns to 
govern its play, or direct its superfluous energies in 
obedience to such predilections, till in mature individaals, 
and still more in mature societies, a highly regulated and 
accomplished group of leisure activities ore habitually 
employed in supplying to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sonsibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures. 

Again, in the views of an ancient philosopher, Plato, 
and a modem poet, Schiller, the consideration that the 
artistic activities are m the nature of play, and the mani- 
festations in winch they result independent of realities 
and utilities, has led to judgments so differing as the fol- 
lowing, 

Plato. Plato hold that the daily realities of things in ex- 
perience are not realities indeed, but only far-off shows or 
reflections of the true realities, that is, of certain ideal or 
essential forms which can be apprehended as existing by 
the mind. Holding this, Plato saw in the works of fine art 
but the reflections of reflections, the shows of shows, and 
depreciated them according to their degree of remoteness 
from the ideal, typical, or sense-transcending existences. 
He sets the arts of medicine, agriculture, shoemaking, and 
the rest, above the fine arts, inasmuch as they produce 
something serious or useful (<r7rov8<u6v n). Fine art, he 
says, produces nothing useful, and makes only semblances 
(flSwXovouKn), whereas what mechanical art produces are 
utilities, ana even in the ordinary sense realities (avroTtoo- 
t/nmj). 
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In another age, and thinking according to another ScMHer 
system, Schiller, so far from holding thus cheap the king- tJie 
dom of play and show, regarded his sovereignty over that 
kmgdom as the noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote 
his famous Leiten on the jEsihetw Education of Man in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify and follow up in a particular direction, certain 
systematic doctriues which had lately been launched upon 
the schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said Schiller 
after Kant, is placed between two worlds, the physical world 
or world of sense, and the moral world or world of will. 

Both of these are worlds of constraint or necessity. In 
the sensible world, the spirit of man submits to constraint 
from without ; m the moral world, it imposes constraint 
from within. So far as man yields to the importunities of 
sense, in so far he is hound and passive, the mere subject 
of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces. So far 
as be asserts himself by the exercise of will, imposing upon 
sense and outward things the dominion of the moral law 
withm him, in so far he is free and active, the rational 
lord of nature and not her slave. Corresponding to these 
two worlds, he has within him two conflicting impulses or 
unpulsions of his nature, the one drivmg him towards one 
way of living, the other towards another. The one, or 
sense-impulsion, Schiller thinks of as that which enslaves 
the spirit of man as the victim of matter, the other or moral 
impulsion as that which enthrones it as the dictator of 
form. Between the two the conflict at first seems 
inveterate. The kingdom of brute nature and sense, the 
sphere of man’s subjection and passivily, wages war against 
the bngdom of will and moral law, the sphere of his activity 
and control, and eveiy conquest of the one is an encroach- 
ment upon the other. One of the two, it seems, must win. 

The man, it seems, must either be slave or master ; he 
must either obey the impulsion of matter, and let sense and 
outward shocks lay upon him the constraint of nature, or 
he must obey the impulsion of form, and must control and 
subjugate sense under the constraint of moral reason and 
the will. Is there, then, no hope of truce between the two 
kingdoms, no ground where the two contending impulses 
can be reconciled? Must a man either abandon law and 
give way to sense absolutely, or else absolutely set up law 
and put down sense ? Nay, the answer comes, there is 
such a hope j such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
the passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is • 
compelled to blindly feel and be, and the active kingdom 
of law and reason, where he is compelled sternly to will and 
act, there is a kingdom where both sense and will may 
have'their way, and where man may give the rein to all his 
powers. But this middle kingdom does not lie in the 
sphere of practical life and conduct. In practical life and 
conduct you cannot yield to both impulsions at once ; let 
yourself go, in that sphere, to the allurements of sense, and 
you cast off law; maintain law, and you mortify sense. 

It IS in the sphere of those activities which neither sub- 
serve any necessity of nature, nor fulfil any moral duty, 
that the middle kmgdom hes where sense and reason can 
be reconciled. Towards activities of this kind we are 
driven by a third impulsion of our nature not less essential 
to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schiller calls 
it, of Play. Relatively to real life and conduct, play is 
a kind of harmless show ; it is that which we are free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and which lies alike 
outside the sphere of needs and duties. In play we may 
do as we like, and no mischief will come of it. In this 
sphere man may put forth all his powers without risk of 
conffict, and may invent activities which will give a 
complete ideal satisfaction to the contending ^ulties of 
sense and will at once, to the impulses whidh bid him feel 
and enjoy the shocks of physical and outward togs/ mi 
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tlie impulse which bids him master such thiugs, control, 
aud regulate them. In play you. may impose upon Matter 
what Form you choose, and the two will not interfere with 
one another or clash. The kingdom of Matter and the 
kingdom of Form thus harmonized, thus reconciled by the 
activities of play and show, will in other words be the 
kingdom of the Beautiful. Follow the impulsion of _ play, 
and to the beautiful you will find your road ; the activities 
you will find yourself putting forth will he the activities 
of msthetic creation— you will have discovered or invented 
the fine arts. “ Midway,” these are Schiller’s own words, 
“midway between the formidable kingdom of natural forces 
and the hallowed kingdom of moral laws, the impulse of 
aesthetic creation builds up a third kingdom unperceived, 
the gladsome kingdom of play and show, wherein it emanci- 
pates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces.” Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus 
making his own apphcation of the Kantian metaphysics, 
goes on to set forth how the fine arts, or activities of play 
and show, are for him the typical, the ideal activities of the 
race, since in them alone is it possible for man to put forth 
his whole, that is his ideal self. “ Only when he plays is 
man really and truly man.” “Man ought only to play 
with the beautiful, and he ought to play with the beautiful 
only.” “ Education in taste and beauty has for its object 
to train up in the utmost attainable harmony the whole 
sum of the powers both of sense and spint.” And the rest 
of Schiller’s argument is addressed to show how the activities 
of artistic creation, once invented, quickly react upon other 
departments of human life, how the exercise of the play 
impulse prepares men for an existence in which the inevi- 
table collision of the two other impulses shall be softened 
or averted more and more. That harmony of the powers 
which clash so violently m man’s primitive nature, having 
first been found possible iu the sphere of the fine arts, re- 
flects itself, in his judgment, upon the whole composition 
of man, and attunes as an esthetic being, into new 
capabihties for the conduct of his social existence. 

Merita Our reasons for dwelhng on this wide and enthusiastic 
aud de- formula of Schiller’s are both its importance in the history 
of reflection~it produced, indeed, so great an impression 
theor^f “^s,y still be called a formula almost dassick — and 
Schiller, its positive value. The notion of a sphere of voluntary ac- 
tivity for the human spirit, in which, under no compulsion, 
of necessity or consdence, we order matters as we like them 
apart from any practical end, seems at least co-extensive 
with the widest conception of fine art and the fine arts. It 
insists on and brings into the light the essential point of 
the free, or as we have called it, the optional character of 
these activities, as distinguished from others to which we 
are compelled by necessity or duty. It also insists on and 
brings into the light what is no leas essential, the fact that 
these activities, superfluous as they are from the points of 
view of necessity aud of duty, spring nevertheless from an 
imperious aud a saving instinct of our nature. It does 
justice to the part which is, or at any rate may be, filled 
in the world by pleasures which are apart from profit, and 
by delights for the epjoyment of which men cannot quarrel. 
It claims the dignity they deserve for those shows and 
pastimes in which we have found a way to make permanent 
all the transitory delights of life and nature, to turn our 
very tears and yearnings, by their artistic utterance, into 
sources of appeasing joy, to make amends to ourselves for 
the confusion and imperfection of reality by conceiving and 
imaging forth the semblances of things dearer and more 
complete, since in contriving them we incorporate with the 
experiences we have had riie better experiences wo have 
dreamed of and longed for. 

Schiller’s theory may thus be no explanation of the 
cssoiitial iiatum and place in the universe of these activities j 
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and their results ; it will certainly be none for those to 
whom the Kantian doctrme of metaphysical opposition 
between the senses and the reason has no meanmg. 
Neither can his particular application of that doctrine, 
with its terminology of Stqftrieb, Formtneb, and SpieUneb, 
the three impulses, or impulsions, of Matter, Form, and 
Play, be considered altogether happy. Nevertheless the 
theory furnishes us with a suggestive approach to a woik- 
ing definition, and has remained a fruitful one for many 
minds independently of the metaphysical doctrines upon 
which it was based Its great fault is that, though it 
asserts that man ought only to play with the beautiful, and 
that he is lus best or ideal self only when he does so, yet 
it does not sufficiently determine what kinds of play are 
beautiful nor why we are moved to adopt them. It does 
not sufficiently show how the delights of the eye and 
spirit in contemplating forms, colours, and movements, of 
the ear and spirit in apprehendmg musical and verbal 
sounds, or of the whole mind at once in following the 
comprehensive current of images called up by poetry — it 
does not sufficiently show how delights like these differ 
from those yielded by other kinds of play or pastime, and 
between them make up the whole kingdom of artistic 
pleasures. 

The chase, for instance, is a play or pastime which gives Plea- 
scope for any amount of premeditated skill, it has^i^resof 
pleasures, for those who take part in it, which are in some 
degree analogous to the pleasures of the artist ; and we all pa^d 
know the claims made on behalf of the noble art of venerie with 
by the knights and woodmen of Walter Scott’s romances, those of 
But here we must remember that, though the chase is play 
to us, who in civilized communities follow it on no plea of 
necessity, yet to a not remote ancestry it was earnest ; in 
primitive societies hunting does not belong to the class of 
optional activities at all, but is among the most pressing of 
utiUtariau needs. And this character of its origin and 
history might exclude it from the class of fine arts, even if 
there were not the further fact that the pleasures of the 
sportsman are the only pleasures arising from the chase ; 
lus exertions afford pain to the victim, and no satisfaction 
to any class of recipients but himself ; or at least the plea- 
sures of the bystanders at a meet or a battue are hardly to 
be counted as pleasures of artistic contemplation. Again, 
it may be said that such a theory does not sufficiently 
exdnde from among the fine arte the class of athletic 
games or sports, not connected with the chase, though 
these do afford pleasure to multitudes, and moat commu- 
mties, especially our own, axe accustomed to devote to them 
much trained skiU'anfl a large portion of their leisure activity. 

Here the difference is, ^thatthe event which excites the spec- 
tators interest and pleasure at a race or athletic contest is 
not a wholly unreal or simulated event; true, it is less real 
than life, but it is more real than art. The contest has 
not, indeed, any momentous practical consequences, but it 
is a contest in which competitors put forth real strength, 
and one really wins, and others are defeated, Such a con- 
test, m which the exertions are real and the issue uncertain, 
we follow with an excitement and an expectancy which axe 
different in Hnd'from the feelings with which we contem- 
plate any fictitious representation of which the issues are 
arranged beforehand, For example, let the reader recall 
the feelings with which be has watched a real fencing bout, 
and compare them with those vrith which he watches the 
simulated fencing bout in Hamlet The instance is a 
crucial one, because the simulated contest is mode infinitely 
more exciting than such contests in general by the intro- 
duction of the poisoned foil, and by the tremendous con- 
sequences which we are aware will turn, in the represen- 
tation, on the issue. Yet because the fencing scene in 
Hamlet is a representation, and not real, we find ourselvea 
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•watcbng it in a mood wholly different frdm that in which 
we watch the most ordinary real fencing-match with vizors 
and blunt foils j a mood much more exalted, if the repre- 
sentation IS good, but amid the seathetic emotions of which 
those other fluctuations of direct, even if trivial, excitement, 
of participation, approval, disappointment, suspense, eager- 
ness, find no place. Again, of athletics in general, they are 
pursuits to a considerable degree definitely utilitarian, hav- 
ing for their specific end the training and strengthenmg 
of the human body. Here, however, our argument touches 
ground which is not free from debate j inasmuch as in 
some systems the title of fine arts has been consistently 
claimed, if not for athletics technically so-called, and 
involving the idea of competition and defeat, at any rate 
for gymnastics, regarded simply as a display of the physical 
frame of man cultivated by exercise — aa, for instance, it 
was cultivated by the ancient Greeks— to an ideal perfec- 
tion of beauty and strength 

Divesting the view of Schiller, then, of the Kantian 
metaphysic, and adding to it those provisions on which, in 
the course of our argument, we have seen the necessity of 
laying stress, we might put the matter thus. There are 
some things which we do because we must , those are our 
necessitiea There are other things which we do because 
we ought j those are onr duties. There are other things 
which we do because we hke; those are our play. Aimvg 
the mrwus hinds of things done hy men only because they 
like^ the fine arts are those of which the results afford to many 
pemianent and disinterested delight, and of which the per- 
foTmmce, calling for premeditated shill, is capable of regu- 
lation up to a cerimn point, but, that point passed, has 
secrets beyond the reach and a freedom beyond the restraint 
of rides We believe that this definition or description, 
avoiding barren controversy concerning the nature of beauty, 
will be found both to state the limits of the group of undis- 
puted fine arts, and to enunciate some of its chief charac- 
teristics. 

II. Of the Kine Auts severally. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry are 
by common consent the five principal or greater fine arts. 

It IB possible m thought to group these five arts in as 
many different orders as there are among them different 
kin^ of relation or affimty. One thinker fixes his atten- 
tion upon one kmd of relations as the most important, and 
arranges his group accordmgly; another upon another; and 
each, when he has done so, is very prone to claim for his 
arrangement the virtae of being the sole essentially and 
fundamentally true For example, we may ascertain one 
kmd of relations between the arts by inquiring which is 
the simplest or most limited in its effects, which next 
simplest, which less simple stall, which least simple or most 
complex of them aE Tbs, the relation of progressive 
complexity or comprehensiveness between the fine arts, is 
the relation upon which an influential thinker of recent 
times, Auguste Comte, has fixed his attention, and it yields 
in his jud^ent the foUowbg order '—Architecture lowest 
in complexity, because both of the kinds of effects wbch it 
produces, and the material conditions and limitations under 
which it works; sculpture next; painting third; then 
music; and poetry highest, as the most complex or com- 
prehensive art of all, both in its own special effects and in 
its resources for ideally calling up the effects of all the other 
arts, as well as all the phenomena of nature and experiences 
of life. A somewhat similar grouping was adopted though 
from the consideration of a wholly dffferent set of relations, 
by HegeL Hegel fixed his attention on the varying rela- 
tions borne by the idea, or spiritual element, to the embodi- 
ment of the idea, or material element, m each art. Leaving 
aside that part of his doctrine wbch concerns, not the 
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phenomena of the arts themselves, but their place in the 
dialectical world-plan, or scheme of the universe — Hegel said 
in effect sometbng like this. In certain ages and among 
certain races, as in Egypt and Assyria, and again in the 
Gothic age of Europe, mankind has only dim ideas for art 
to express, ideas insufficiently disengaged and realized, of 
which the expression cannot be complete or lucid, but only 
adumbrated and imperfect , the characteristic art of those 
ages is a symbolic art, with its material element predomi- 
nating over and keeping down its spiritual, and such a 
symbolic art is architecture In other ages, as m the Greek 
age, the ideas of men have come to be definite, disengaged, 
and clear, the characteristic art of such an age will be one 
in which the spiritual and material elements are in equili- 
brium, and neither predominates over or keeps down the 
other, hut a perfectly distinct idea is expressed m a per- 
fectly adequate form; this is the mode of expression called 
clwssic, and the classic art is sculptura In other ages, 
again, and such are the modern ages of Europe, the idea 
grows m power and becomes importunate, the spiritual 
and material elements are no longer in equihbrmm, but the 
spiritual element predominates; the characteristic arts of 
such an age will be those m which thought, passion, senti- 
ment, aspiration, emotion, emerge in freedom, dealing with 
material form as masters, or dechning its shackles 
altogether , tbs is the romantic mode of expression, and 
the romantic arts are painting, music, and poetry Next 
let us take another point of view, and turn our atten- 
tion, with one of the acutesb of recent critics of aesthetic 
systems, Dr Hermann Lotze, to the relative degrees of 
freedom or mdependence wliich the several arts enjoy— 
their freedom, that is, from the necessity of either imitating 
given facts of nature or ministering, as part of their task, to 
given practical uses. In this grouping, instead of the order 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry— music will 
come first, because it has neither to imitate any natural 
facts nor to serve any practical end ; architecture next, be- 
cause though it is tied to useful ends and material condi- 
tions, yet it 18 free from the task of imitation, and pleases 
the eye in. its degree, hy pure form, light and shade, and 
the rest, as music pleases the ear by pure sound; then, as 
arts all tied to the task of imitation, sculpture, painting, 
and poetry, taken in progressive order accofbng to the pro- 
gressmg comprehensiveneBS of their several resources. 

Again, besides the enumeration of the five greater fine Place of 
arts, wbch is fixed, and their classification, wbch is thus thelesaei 
unfixed and variable, the tbnker on these subjects has to ® 
consider the enumeration and classification of the lesser or 
subordinate fine arts. Whole clusters or families of these the rest, 
occur to the mind at once ; such as actmg, an art auxihary 
to poetry,' but quite different in kind; dancing, an art not 
auxiliary but subordmate to music, from which m kmd it 
differs no less ; eloquence in all kinds, so far as it is studied 
aud not merely spontaneous ; and among the arts wbch 
fasbon or dispose matenal objects, embroidery and the 
weaving of patterns, pottery, glassmaMng, goldsmith’s work 
and jewellery, joints work, gardening, according to the 
cbirn of some, and a score of other dexterities and mdustries 
wbch are more tham mere dexterities and industries because 
they add elements of beauty and pleasure to elements of 
serviceablenesa and use. To decide whether any given one 
of these has a right to the title of fine art, and if so, to 
wbch of the greater fine arts it should be thought of as 
appended and subordinate, or between wbch two of them 
intermediate, is often no easy task. 

The weak point of all classifications of the kmd of No one 
which we have above given examples is that each is clasoflca 
intended to be final, and to serve instead of any other, 

The truth is, that the relations between the several fine 
arte are much too complex for any single dassification to 

n . — 26 
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bear this character. Every classification of the fine arts 
must necessarily be provisional, according to the particular 
class of relations which it keeps in view And for practical 
purposes it is requisite to bear in mind not one classification 
but several. Fixing our attention not upon complicated or 
problematical relations between the various arts, but only 
upon their simple and undisputed relations, and giving the 
first place in our consideration to the five greater arts of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry, we 
shall find at least three principal modes in which every fine 
art either resembles or differs from the rest. 

First 1. Tltje. Shaping and the Speahing Arts , — Each art either 
c]qss>8- makes something, or does not make anything, that can be 
seen and handled. Tlie arts which make something that 
j can be seen and handled are architecture, sculpture, and 
spLking pamtiag In the products or results of all these aits ex- 
arts ternal matter is in some way or another manually put to- 

gether, fashioned, or disposed. But music and poetry do 
not produce any results of this kind. TVhat music produces 
13 something that can he heard, and what poetry produces, 
IS something that can be either heard or read— which last 
IS a kind of ideal hearing, having for its avenue the eye 
instead of the ear, and for its material, written signs for 
words instead of the spoken words themselves Now what 
the eye sees from any one point of view, it sees all at once; 
in other words, the parts of anything we see fill or occupy 
not time but space, and reach us from various points m space 
at a smgle simultaneous perception. If we are at the proper 
distance we see at one glance the whole height and. breadth 
of a house from the ground to the chimneys, the whole of 
a statue from head to foot, and in a picture at once the 
foreground and hackgi’onnd, and everything that is within 
the four comers of the frame. On the other hand, 
the parts of anything we hear, or, reading, can imagine 
that we hear, fill or occupy not space but time, and reach 
us from various points m time through a continuous series 
of perceptions, or, in the case of reading, of images raised 
by words in the mind. We have to wait, in music, while 
one note follows another in a bai, and one bar another in 
an air, and one air another in a movement ; and in poetry, 
while one line with its miages follows another m a stanza, 
and one stanza another in a canto, and so on. It is a con- 
venient form of expressing both aspects of this difference 
between the two groups of arts, to say that arclutecturo, 
sculpture, and pamting are arts which give shape to things 
in space, or more briefly, shaping arts; and music and 
poetry arts which give utterance to things in time, or more 
briefly, speaking arts. These simple terms of the ehwpvng 
and the speaking arts are not usual in English ; but they 
soem appropriate and dear, and we shall adopt them for 
denoting the distinction we are now considering between 
the group that work in space, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, and the group that work m time, music and poetry. 
(The distinction la best expressed in the German bUdende 
and redende KUnste; for which the words manual and 
vofal, or Qhe formative, or plastic, and rhetorical, are some- 
times used, not too happily, m English.) This is practically, 
if not lo^cally, the most substantial and vital distinction 
upon which a classification of the fine arts can be based 
The arts which surround us in space with stationary effects 
for the eye, as the house we live in, the picture on the 
walls, the marble figure in the vestibule, are stationary, hold 
a different kind of place in our experience— not a greater 
or a higher place, but essentially a different place — from the 
arts which provide us with transitory effects m time, effects 
capable of being awakened for the ear or mind at any 
moment, us a symphony is awakened by playing and an 
ode by reading, but lying in abeyance until we bid that 
moinont ooriie, and passing away when the performance or 
the reading is over. Such, indeed, is the practical force of 


the distinction that in modem usage the expression fine 
art, or even art, is often used by itself in a sense which 
tacitly excludes music and poetry, and signifies the group 
of manual or shaping arts alone 

As between any two of the five greater arts, the distinc- Inter- 
tion on which we are now dwelling is sharp and absolute, mediate 
Buildings, statues, pictures, belong absolutely to sight and 
space, to time and to heanng, real through the ear, 
ideal through the mind iu reading, belong absolutely music 
and poetry. Among the lesser or subordinate arts, how- 
ever, there are several m which this distinction finds no 
place, and which produce, in space and time at once, effects 
midway between the stationary or stable, and the transitory 
or fleeting. Such, first of all, is the dramatic art, in which 
the actor makes with his actions and gestures, or several 
actors make with the combination of their different actions 
and gestures, a kind of shifting picture, which appeals to 
the eyes of the witnesses while the sung or spoken words 
of the drama appeal to their ears ; thus making of them 
spectators and auditors at once, and associating with the 
pure time-art of words the mixed time-and-space art of bodily 
movements As all movement whatsoever is necessarily 
movement through space, and takes time to happen, so 
every other fine art which is wholly or in part an art of 
movement partakes in like manner of this doable character. 

Along with acting thus comes dancing. Dancing, when it is 
of the mimic diameter, may itself be a kind of acting, and is, 
whether apart from or m conjunction with this mimic ele- 
ment, at any lato an art in which bodily movements obey, 
accompany, and as it were accentuate m space the time 
effects of music Eloquence or oratory in like manner, so 
far as its power depends ou studied and premeditated gesture, 
is also an art which to some extent enforces its primary 
appeal through the ear in time by a secondary appeal 
through the eye in space. So much for the first distinction, 
that between the shaping or space-arts and the speaking 
or time-arts, with the intermediate and subordinate class of 
arts which, like acting, dancing, oratory, add to the pure 
time element a mixed time-aiid-space element. These can 
hardly be called shaping arts, because it is his own person, 
and not anything outside himself, which the actor, the 
dancer, the oiator disposes or adjusts, they may perhaps 
best be called arts of motion, or moving arts. We must 
postpone farther description of the functions of the several 
fine arts until we have taken account of the second great 
principle of classification among them, which is as follows .— 

3. The Imitalive and the No’ivimtatm Arts . — Each art Second ' 
either represents or imitates something, or does not represent cliubsiil- 
or imitate anything, which exists already in nature. Of 
the five greater fine arts, those which thus represent objects nSi non- 
existmg in nature, are sculpture, painting, and poetry, unitotivo 
Those which do not represent anything so existing aro^ts. 
music and architecture. So that on this principle we got a 
different grouping from that which we got on the principle 
last explained. Two space-arts and one time-art now form 
the imitative group of sculpture, painting, and poetry; 
while one space-art and one time-art form the non-imitative 
group of music and architecture. The mixed spuce-and- 
time arts of the actor, and of the dancer so far as he or she 
is also a mimic, belong of courae, by their very name and 
nature, to the imitative class. 

It was this imitative character of the arts which chiefly Tlieimi- 
oocupiod the attention of Aristotle. But Aristotle had not tntivo 
realized that there existed, along with the great group of 
imitative arts, another group strictly non-imitative In tCJrta 
his mind the idea of imitation or representation (mimfisis) nrooni- 
was extended so as to denote the expressing, uttering, or fi'g to 
making manifest of anything whatever. Music and dancing, f 
by which uttemnee or expression is given to emotions that 
may be quite detached from all definite ideas or images, 
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are tlius for him varieties of imitation. He says, indeed, is the surest proof of vulgarity in a musician. Heither aio 
most music and dancing, as if he was aware that there were those effects of the great composers in accompanying the 
exceptions, but he does not indicate what the exceptions verbal descriptions of natural phenomena, which we recoc-- 
are , and under the head of imitative music, he distinctly nize as most appropriate to the phenomena described, 
reckons some kinds of mstriimeutal music without words, generally in the nature of real imitations or representations 
But in our own more precise usage, to imitate is necessaiily of them. The notes of the dove and nightingale m Haydn’s 
to imitate some mdividual thing, some definite reality of Creatim must be acknowledged to bo instances of tiuo 
experience, and we can only call those mutative arts which though highly idealized imitation, but m such other 
tell us of such things, either by showing ua their actual Idee- instances of direct, obvious, and suggestive appropriateness 
ness, as sculpture does in solid form, and as painting does of the music to the words as even the “Hailstone” chorus 
by means of lines and colours on a plane surface, or else by and the “Darkness ” chorus of the Istael in Egy^pt, the 
calling up ideas or images of them m the mind, as poetry music m no true sense mutates the phenomena, or slw%vs us 
and literature do by means of words. It is by a stretch of how fire mingled with the had ran along upon the ground, 
ordinary usage that we apply the word imitation even to or how there came over all the land of° Egypt thick dark- 
this last way of representing things ; since words are no true ness—eveu a darkness which might bo felt Again, it is 
likeness of, but only arbitrary sigus for, the tlyng they re- an acknowledged fact concerning the operation of instru- 
present. And those arts we cannot call imitative at all mental music on its hearers, that all heavers will find them- 
which by indefinite utterance or expression produce in ns selves in tolerable agreement as to tho meaning of any 
emotions unattended by the recognizable likeness, idea, or passage so long as they only attempt to describe it in toims 
image of anything. of vague emotion, and to say, such and such a passage ex- 

IToa-uui- Now the emotions of music, when music goes along with presses, os the case may be, dejection or triumph, eflort ur 
tative words, whether in the shape of actual song, or even of the the relaxation of effort, eagerness or languor, suspense or 
ciaTM- inatrumental accompaniment of song, are no doubt in a fruition, anguish or glee. But their agreement comes to au 
mM°ic. attended with definite ideas. But the ideas end the moment they begin to associate, m their mterpreta- 

then in question are tho ideas expressed by the words them- tion, definite ideas with these vague emotions ; then wo 
selves , and the same ideas would be conveyed to the mind find that what suggests in idea to one hearer tho vicissitudes 
equally wed by the same words if they were not sung or of war will suggest to another, or to the same at another time, 
accompanied, but simply spoken. What the music contri- the vicissitudes of love, to another tliose of spiritual yearn- 
butes IS a special element of its own, an element of pure mg and aspiration, to another, it may lie, those of changeful 
emotion which heightens the effect of the words upon the travel by forest, champaign, and ocean, to another those of 
feelings, without in the least helping to elucidate them for life’s practical straggle and ambition, The infinite variety 
the understanding. Nay, it is well known that a song pro- of the ideas which may thus be called up in different minds 
duces its intended effect upou tlie feelings almost os well by the same strain of music is proof enough that the music 
though we fail to catcli the words or are iguorant of tho is not hke any particular thing. The torrent of entrancing 
language to which tliey belong. Thus the view of Aristotle emotion which it pours along the heart, emotion latent and 
cannot be defended on the ground that he was familiar undivined until the spell of sound begins, that is music's 
with music only in an elementary form, and principally as achievement and its secret , tho ideas which may spring up 
the direct accompaniment of words, and that mhis day tho in attendance on the emotion are no more than as the rain- 
modern development of the art, as au ait for building up bow colours which come and go in the torrent spray, 
immense constructions of independent sound, glorious and It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that the latest 
intricate fabrics of melody and harmony detached from physiological explanation of the source of music’s power 
words, was a thing neither imagined nor imaginable. That within us in no way shakes or interferes with this fonda- 
is perfectly truej but the essential character of musical mental character of the art. According to that explanation, 
sound 18 the same in its most elementary as in its most the charm of musical sounds depencS on susceptibilities 
complicated stage. Its privilege is to give delight, nob which have gone on accumulating in the fibres of the human 
by communicating definite ideas, or calling up particular constitution, by hereditary transmission through uncounted 
images, but by expressing on the one pait, and arousing on generations, ever since our brute progemtors found favour 
the other, a unique kind of emotion Tho emotion caused with their mates by wooing them (as other brutes are 
by music may be altogether independeut of any ideas con- known to woo theirs now) with love-cnea which m their 
veyable by words. Or it may serve to intensify and enforce regulated time and pitch contained the rudimentary elements 
other emotions arising at the same time lu connexion with of music. If tbia explanation is true, that does not of 
the ideas conveyed by words ; and a distinguished composer course mean that the musical utterance of to-day is any 
and energetic musical reformer of our own day insists that copy or imitation of those aboriginal love-cries , only that 
in the former phase the art is now oxhaustod, and that only it is an infinitely complex and remote development of 
in the latter are new conquests in store for it. But in faculties which had in them their earliest exercise, 
either case the music is the music, and w lihe nothing else’, Aristotle endeavoured to frame a classification of the arts, Del 
it is no representation or similitude of anything whatsoever, m their several applications and developments, on two 
Objeo- But does nob instrumental music really, it may be urged, grounds — tho nature of the objects imitated by each, and 
tions sometimes imitate the sounds of nature, as the piping of 8 ie means or instruments employed m the imitation. But 
birds, the whispering of woods, the moaning of storms, or in the case of music the first part of this endeavour falls to 
explosion of the thunder j or does it not at any rate the ground, because the object imitated has, in truth, no 
reply, suggest these things by resemblances so close that they existence. The means employed by music are successions 
almost amount to imitation! Occasionally, it is true, and combinations of vocal or instrumental sounds regulated 
music does allow itself these playful excursions into a region according to the tliree conditions of tune or interval, tone 
of quasi-imitation or mimicry, It modifies the char- or pitch (which together make up melody), and harmony, 
aoter of its abstract sounds into something, so to speak, or the relations of different strains of time and tone co- 
more concrete, and, instead of sensations which arc like operant bub notparaUel, “With these means, music either 
nothing else, affords us sensations which recognizably ro- creates her independent constructions, or else accompanies, 
semble those wftreooivo from some of the sou of nature, adorns, enforces, tha imitatiro art of speech— -hut herself 
But such excursions are hazardous, and to moke them often imitates not ; and may ba^ be defined simply as a speaking 
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mi, of which the hudness is to litter and arouse emotion by 
successioiis and combinations of regulated sound, 
foa-unl- That which music is thus among the speabng or time-arts, 
itave architecture is among the shaping or space-aits. As music 
faculties for taking pleasure m non-imitative 
hitec- combinations of transitory sound, so architecture appeals 
are to our faculties for taking pleasure m non-imitative combi- 
nations of stationary mass. Correspondmg to the system of 
ear-effects or combinations of time, tone, and harmony with 
uie and ^hich music works, architecture works with a system of 
auBiQ. eye-effects or combinations of line, light and shade, colour, 
proportion, interval, alternation of plane and decorated 
parts, regularity and variety in regularity, apparent stability, 
vastness, appropriateness, and the rest. Such pleasures of 
the eye and ear, depending on abstract relations of sounds 
in tune and sights in apace, and not all on concrete muta- 
tion, are one half of those disinterested pleasures of which 
we are capable, and wluch the play-impulse within us finds 
out and turns to account. Only, the materials of architec- 
ture are not volatile and intangible like sound, but solid 
brick, stone, metal, and mortar, and the laws of weight and 
force according to which these materials have to he combined 
are much more severe and cramping than the laws of 
melody and harmony which regulate the combinations of 
music. The architect is further subject up to a certain 
point, which the musician is not, to the dictates and pre- 
cise prescriptions of utihty. Hence the effects of architec- 
ture are necessarily less full of various, rapturous, and un- 
foreseen enchantment than the effects of music. Yet for 
those who possess sensibility (which many persons without 
kaowing it completely lack) to the pleasures of the eye and 
the perfections of shaping art, the architecture of the great 
ages has yielded combinations which, so far as comparison 
IS permissible between thmgs unlike in their materials, fall 
no whit short of the achievements of music m those kinds 
of excellence which are common to them both. Thus in 
the virtues of lucidity, of just proportion and organic inter- 
dependence of the several parts or members, in exquisite 
subtlety of their mutual relations, and of the transitions 
from one part or member to another, in consummaf® purity 
aud consummate finish of individual forms, in the character 
of one thing growing naturally out of another and every- 
thing servmg to complete the whole— m aU these quahties, 
no musical combination can surpass a typical Doric temple 
such as the Hecatompedou at Athens. None, again, can 
surpass the great cathedrals of the Middle Age in the quali- 
ties of sublimity, of complexity, lu the power both of ex- 
pressing and suggesting spiritual aspiration, m the mvention 
of intricate developments and ramifications about a central 
plan, in the union of greatness and majesty in the main 
conception with inexhaustible fertihty of adorumeut in de- 
tail In fancifulness, in the unexpected, in capricious 
opulence and far-sought splendour, m filling the mind with 
mingled enchantments of East and West and South and 
North, none can surpass a building like St Mark’s at Venice, 
with its blendmg of Byzantine elements, Italian elements, 
Gothic elements, each earned to the utmost pitch of elabo- 
ration and each enriched with a hundred caprices of orna- 
ment, but all workmg together, all in obedience to a law, 
and “all beginning and ending with the Cross.” It 
would be tempting to carry further, and into more par- 
ticular applications, the parallel between the space-effects 
of architecture aud the time-effects of music. But we must 
be content with having indicated it here. It is no fanciful 
similitude, but constitutes, so to speak, the positive aspect 
if that affinity between music and architecture, of which we 
3 ring forward the negative aspect only when we separate 
hese two arts, as being non-imitative, from the imitative 
-rts of sculpture, painting, and poetry. 

In the case of architecture, however, as in the case of 
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music, this non-imitative character must not be stated quite Eicep- 
without exception or reserve. There have been styles tions and 
of architecture in which forms suggesting or imitating 
natural or other phenomena have held a place among the above 
abstract forms proper to the art. Often the mode of such 
suggestions is rather symbolical to the mmd than really 
mutative to the eye ; as when the number and relations of 
the heavenly planets were imaged in the seven concentric 
walls of their great temple, and in many other arcbtectural 
constructions, by that race of astronomers the Babylonians ^ 
or as when the shape of the cross was adopted, with innumer- 
able slight varieties and modifications, for the ground plan 
of the churches of Christendom. Passing to examples of 
imitation more properly so-called, it may be true, and was 
at any rate long beheved, that the aisles of Gothic churches 
had reference to or were inspired by the aspect of the 
natural forest aisles amid which they rose, and that the 
upsoarmg forest trunks and meeting branches were imaged 
in their piers and vaultings In the temple-palaces of 
Egypt, one of the regular architectural members, the sus- 
taining pier, is often systematically wrought in the actual 
likeness of a conventionalized cluster of lotus stems, with 
lotus flowers for the capitals. When we come to the 
fashion, not rare m Greek architecture, of carving this same 
sustainmg member, the column, in complete human likeness, 
and employing Caryatids, Canephori, Atlases, or the like, to 
cairy the architrave of a building, it then becomes difficult 
to say whether we have to do with the woik of architecture 
or of sculpture The case, at any rate, is different from 
that in which the sculptor is called in to supply surface 
decoration to the various members of a building, or to fill 
with the products of his own art spaces m the building 
specially contrived and left vacant for that purpose. When 
the imitative feature is in itself an indispensable member 
of the architectural construction, to architecture rather than 
sculpture (not that such niceties of appropriation are import- 
ant) we shall probably do best to assign it. Defining Deflm- 
architecture, then (apart from its utility, which for the tion of 
present we leave out of consideration), as a simping art, of ““biteo- 
wlmh the function is to arouse emotion by combinations o/™'®' 
ordered and decor'ated mass, we pass from the characteristics 
of the non-imitative to those of the imitative group of > 
arta 

The second half of the disinterested pleasures of which The imi- 
we are capable, and which the play impulse finds out and tative 
turns to account in us, are the pleasures afforded by®^ 
imitation, that is, by the showing of shows or the telling 
of stories which bring before us things hke what we know 
in reality. In the consideration of the arts which mimster 
to these pleasures, we cannot do better than follow that 
Aristotelian division to which we have already alluded, and 
which describes each art accordmg, first, to the objects it 
imitates, and secondly, to the means or instruments it 
employs. 

Setdpture, then, may have for its objects of imitation Soalp- 
the shapes of whatever thmgs possess length, breadth, and ture and 
magnitude. For its means or instruments it has solid form, 
which the sculptor either carves out of a hard substance, 
aa in the case of wood and stone, or models in a yielding 
substance, as in the case of clay and wax, or casts in a dis- 
solved or molten substance, as in the case of plaster and of 
metal iu certain uses, or heats, draws, or chases in a 
malleable and ductile substance, as in the case of metal in 
other uses, or stamps from dies or moulds, a method some- 
times used in aU soft or fusible materials. Thus a statue 
or statuette may either be carved straight out of a block of 
stone or wood, or first modelled in clay or wax, then 
moulded in plaster or some equivalent material, and then 
carved in stone or cast in bronze. A gem is wrought in 
stone by cutting and grinding, Figures in jeweller’s work 
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are wrouglit by beating and chasing ; a medallion by beat- I 
mg and chasing or else by stamping from a die ; a com by ] 
stamping from a die , and so forth. The process of model- 
ling (Greek rrXarreLv) m a soft substance being regarded 
as the typical process of the sculptor, the name plastic art 
has been given to his operations m general. 

Sculp- In general terms, the task of sculpture is to imitate solid 
tnre m form with solid form. But sculptured form may be either 
, completely or incompletely solid. Sculpture in com- 
solid form exactly reproduces, whether on the 
relief original or on a different scale, the relations or proportions 
of the object imitated in the three dimensions of lengtli, 
breadth, and depth or thickness. Sculpture m incompletely 
solid form reproduces the proportions of the objects with 
exactness only so far as concerns two of its dimensions, 
namely those of length and breadth j while the third 
dimension, that of depth or thickness, it reproduces in a 
diminished proportion, leaving it to the eye to infer, from 
the partial degree of projection given to the work, the full 
projection of the object imitated The former, or completely 

solid kind of sculpture, is called sculpture in the round ; 
its works stand free, and can be walied round and seen 
from all points. The latter, or incompletely solid kind of 
sculpture, is called sculpture in relief, its works do not 
stand free, but are engaged in or attached to a background, 
and can only be seen from m front. According, in the 
latter kind of sculpture, to its degree of projection from the 
background, a work is said to be m higli or m low relief. 
Sculpture in the round and sculpture m relief are alike in 
this, that the properties of objects which they imitate are 
their outlines, or the boundaries and circumscriptions of 
their masses, and their light and shade— the lights and 
shadows, that is, which diversify the curved surfaces of the 
masses m consequence of their alternations and gradations 
of proj ection and recession. But the two kinds of sculpture 
differ in this. A work of sculpture in the round imitates 
the whole of the outlines of any given object, and presents 
to the eye, as the object itself would do, a new outhne suc- 
ceeding the lost every moment as you walk round it. 
Whereas a work of sculpture in relief mutates only one 
outline of any object j it takes, so to speoh, a section of 
the object as seen from a particular point, and traces on 
the background the boundary-line of that particular section , 
merely suggesting, by modelling the surface within such 
boundary according to a regular, but a diminished, ratio of 
projection, the other outlines which the object would present 
if seen from all sides successively. 

Subjects As sculpture in the round reproduces the real relations 
of a solid object m space, it follows that the only kind of 
ao^p. reproduce with pleasurable effect must 

tuie in he one not too vast or complicated, one that can afford to 
the be detached and isolated from ite surroundings, and of 
loimd, which aU the parts can easily be perceived and apprehended 
in their organic relations. Further, it will need to be an 
object interesting enough to mankind in general to make 
them take delight in seeing it reproduced with all its parts 
in complete imitation. And again, it must be such that 
some considerable part of the interest lies in those particular 
properties of outline and light and shade which it is the 
special function of sculpture to reproduce. Thus a sculp- 
tured representation in the round, say, of a mountain with 
cities on it, would hardly be a sculpture at all j it could 
only he a model, and as a model might have value ; but 
value as a work of fine art it could not have, because the 
object imitated would lack orgamc definiteness and com- 
pleteness ) it would lack universality of mterest, and of the 
interest which it did possess, a very inconsiderable part 
indeed would depend upon its properties of outline and light 
and shade. Obviously there is no kind of object in the 
world that so well unites the required conditions for 
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pleasurable imitation in sculpture as the human body. It 
18 at once the most complete of organisms, and the shape 
of all others the moat subtle as well as the most intelligible 
in Its outlines ; the most habitually detached m active or 
stationary freedom, the most interesting to mankind, 
because its own; the richest m those particular effects, 
contours and modulations, contrasts, harmonies, and transi- 
tions of modelled surface and circumscribmg line, which it 
is the prerogative of sculpture to imitate. Accordingly the 
object of imitation for this art is pre-eminently the b^ody of 
man or woman. That it has nob been for the sake of repre- 
senting men and women as such, but for the sake of repre- 
sentmg gods in the likeness of men and women, that the 
human form has been most enthusiastically studied, does 
not affect this fact in the theory of the art, though it is a 
consideration of great importance in its bstory. Besides 
the human form, sculpture may imitate the forms of those 
of the lower animals whose physical endowments have 
something of a kindred perfection, with other natural or 
artificial objects as may be needed merely by way of acces- 
sory or symbol. The body must for the purposes of this 
ait be divested of covering, or covered only with such 
tissues as reveal, translate, or play about without concealing 
It. Only m lands and ages where climate and social use 
have given the seulptoi the opportunity of studying human 
foims BO draped or nndraped has this art attained perfec- 
tion, or become exemplary and enviable to that of other 
races. 

Belief sculpture is more closely connected with architeo- Subjects 
tnre than the other kmd, and indeed is commonly used in 
subordination to it. But if its task is thus somewhat 
different from that of sculpture m the round, its principal ture I'a 
objects of imitation are the same. The human bodyreliet 
remains tlio principal theme of the sculptor in relief, but 
the nature of his art allows, and sometimes compels, him to 
include other objects in the range of his imitation. As he 
has not to represent the real depth or projection of things, 
but only to suggest them according to a ratio which he 
may fix himself, so he can introduce into the third or 
depth dimension, thus arbitrarily reduced, a multitude of 
objects for which the sculptor in the round, having to ob- 
serve the real ratio of the three dimensions, has no room. 

He can place one figure in slightly raised outline emerging 
from behind the more fully raised outlme of another, and 
by the same system can add to his representation rocks, 
trees, nay mountains and cities, and birds on the wing. 

But the more he uses this liberty, the less will he be truly Relief 
a sculptor. Solid modelling, and real light and shade, are sculpture 
the special means or instruments of effect which the sculp- 
tor alone among imitative artists enjoys. Single outlines ^^0 
and contours, the choice of one particular section and the dravlug 
tracing of its circumscription, are means which the sculptor on the 
enjoys in common with the pointer or draughtsman.^ And 
indeed, when we consider works peouted wholly or in part j,rciuteo 
in very low relief, whether Assyrian battle-pieces and hunt- ture ou 
ing pieces in alabaster or bronze, or the backgrounds carved tbeothei 
in bronze, marble, or wood by the Itahan sculptors who 
followed the example set by Ghiberti at the Eenaissance, 
we shall see that the principle of such work is not the pnn- 
ciple of sculpture at all Its effect depends not at all on 
qualities of surface-light and shadow, but exclusively on 
qualities of contour, as traced by a slight line of shadow on 
the side away from the light, and a slight line of light on 
the aide next to it. And we may fairly hssitatei whe^r 
we shall rank the artist who works on this-pnaipK wbch 
is properly a graphic rather than a ^j^^iirprincipl^ 
among sculptors or among draughten^. above 
are cases in which the reUef senator exercises his hberty 
in the introduction of O&w besides human 

figures into his coUipositions. But there is 
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ano tiler kind of relief sculpture in whicli the artist has le^ 
choice. That is the kind m which the sculptor is called in 
to decorate with caived work parts of an architectural con- 
struction which are not adapted for the introduction of 
ligure subjects, or for their introduction only as features in 
a sclieme of ornament that comprises many other elements. 
To this head belongs most of the carving of capitals, mould- 
ings, friezes (except the friezes of Greek temples), bands, 
cornices, and in the Gothic style, of doorway arches, niches, 
canopies, pinnacles, brackets, spandnls, and the thousand 
members and paits of members which that style so exqui- 
sitely adorned with true or conventionalized imitations of 
natural forma This is no doubt a subordmate function of 
the art j and it is impossible, as we have seen already, to 
fiud a precise lino of demarcation between carving, in tbs 
decorative use, which is properly sculpture, and that which 
belongs properly to architecture. 

Defim- Leaving such discussions, we may content ourselves with 

ion of the definition of sculptm’e as a shaping art, of wUdi the 
luwiess is to imitate natural objects, and jmncipalli/ the 
human hoily, by reproducing in solid form either their 
true jn'ojmiions in all dimensions, or else their true jiro- 
portions in the two dimensions of length and breadth only, 
with a dimimsJudprojM'tion in the third dimension of depth 
or thickness, 

'^nturo In considering bas-relief as a form of sculpture, we have 
found ourselves approacliing the confines of the second of 
the shaping-imitative arts, the graphic art, or art of pamt- 
ing Painting, as to its means or instruments of imitation, 
dispenses with the third dimension altogether It imitates 
natural objects by representing them as they are repre- 
sented on the retina of the eye itself, simply as an assem- 
blage of lines and colours on a fiat surface The charac- 
ter and disposition of the hues and colours in painting 
are determined by two things, the local colours of the ob- 
jects themselves, and their shapes and positions in space. 
Painting does not reproduce the third dimension of reality 
by any third dimension of its own whatever, but leaves 
the eye to infer the solidity, the recession and projection, 
the nearness and remoteness of objects, by the same per- 
spective signs by which it also infers those facta in 
nature— namely, by the direction of their several bound- 
ary hnes, the incidence and distribution of their lights 
and shadows, the strength or faintness of their tones of 
colour. Hence this ai’t has an infinitely greater range 
and freedom than any form of sculpture. Near and far is 
aU the same to it, and whatever comes into the field of 
vision can come also into the field of a picture j trees os 
well as personages, and clouds as well as trees, and stars as 
well as clouds; and on earth the remotest mountain snows 
as well as the violet of the foreground, and far-off multi- 
tudes of people as well as one or two near the eye. What- 
ever any man has seen, or can imagine himself as seeing, 
that he can also fix by painting, subject only to one great 
limitation, — that of the range of brightness which ho is able 
to attain in imitatmg natural colour illuminated by light. 
In this particular his art con hut correspond according to a 
greatly diminished ratio with the effects of nature. But 
excepting this it can do for the eye almost aU that nature 
herself does ; or at least all that nature would do if man 
had only one eye ; since the three dimensions of space pro- 
duce upon our binocular machinery of vision a particular 
stereoscopic effect of which a picture, with its two dimen- 
sions only, is incapable. The range of the art being thus 
almost unbounded, its selections have naturally been dic- 
tated by the varying interest felt in this or that subject 
of representation by the societies among whom the art has 
at various times been practised. As in sculpture, so in 
painting, man, whether as figuring God, or for the sake of 
his own looks and doings, has always Leld the first place. 
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For the painter, the intervention of costume between man 
and his environment is not a misfoituue in the same degree 
as it 18 for the sculptor. For him, clothes of whatever 
fashion or density have their own charm; they serve to 
diversify the aspect of the world, and to express the charac- 
ters and stations, if not the physical frames, of his person- 
ages , and he IB as happy or happier among the brocades of 
Venice as among the bare limbs of the Spartan palcestra. 

Along with man, there come into painting all animals and 
vegetation, all man’s furniture and belongings, liis dwelling- 
places, fields, and landscape; and in modern times also 
landscape and nature for their own sakes, skies, seas, 
mountains, and wildernesses apart from man. 

Besides the two questions about any art, what objects Tliree 
does it imitate, and by the use of what means or instru- diodes 
ments, Aristotle proposes (m the case of poetry) the further 
question, which of several possible forms does the imitation jiatura 
m any given case assume! We may transfer very nearly m pamt 
the same inquiry to painting, and may ask, concerning any lug 
painter, according to which of three possible systems he 
works. The three possible systems are ( 1 ) that which 
attends principally to the configuration and relations of 
natural objects as indicated by their circumscribing hues — 
this may be called for short the system of line , ( 2 ) that 
which attends chiefly to their configuration and relations, as 
indicated by the incidence and distribution of their lights 
and shadow’s — this may be called the system of light-and- 
shade; and ( 8 ) that which attends chiefly, not to their 
configuration at all, but to the distribution, qualities, and 
relations of colours upon their surface — this is the system 
of colour. Line, ligut-and-shade, and colour, these three 
kinds of appearances between them make up the whole world 
of Bight. (We do not pause to insist on the fact that line is 
m truth partly an invention of the mind, those divisions 
between objects which the painter or draughtsman indicates 
with an outline or dark marking being in nature only in- 
dicated by the even edge where one colour ends and another 
begins.) It is not possible for a painter to imitate natural 
objects to the eye at all without either defining their mosses 
by outlines, or suggesting them by juxtapositions of light 
and dark or of local colours. In the complete art of paint- 
ing, of course, all tliree methods are enqiloyed at onco. 

Bub m what is known as outlino drawing and outlino en- 
graving, one of the throe methods only is employed, line; 
in gnsaiUe pictures, and in shaded drawings and engrav- 
ings, two only, line with light-and-shado ; and in the 
shadowless pictures of the early religious schools, a difler- 
eufc two only, Ime with colour. And even in the most 
accomplished examples of the complete art of painting, 
as has been justly pointed out by Professor Buskin, wo find 
that there almost always prevails a predilection for some 
one of these throe parts of painting over the otlier two. 

Thus among the mature Italians of the Renaissance, Titian 
is above all things a painter in colour, Michelangelo iu line, 
and Leonardo in light-and-shade. 

The value of a pictorial imitatiou is by no means iiecos- Com- 
sarily in proportion to its comploteiioss. Many accom-P^'^to 
plished pictures, in which all the resources of line, colour, .. 
and light-and-shade have boon used to the uttermost of t^st d 
the artist’s power for the imitation of all that ho could see valua 
in nature, are worthless in comparison with a few faintly- » P'®' 
touched outlmes or lightly-laid shadows or tints of anotlier 
artist who could see nature better. The fine art of paiut- 
ing addresses not merely the eye but the imagination. 

Unless the painter knows how to choose and combine the 
elements of his finished work so that it shall contain in 
every part suggestions and delights over and above the mere 
imitation, it will fall short, in that which is the essential 
charm of fine art, not only of any scrap of a great master’s 
handiwork, such as an outline sketch of a child by Raphael, 
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or a colour sketch, of a boat or a mackerel by Turner, but thought and feeling of the human spirit, for ^; 7 hlch mankind 
even of any scrap of the merest journeyman’s handiwork m the course of its long evolution has been able to create 
produced by an artistic race, such as the first Japanese m speech an explicit and appropriate sign. The means or 
drawing for children in which a water-fiag and king- instruments of poetry’s imitation are these verbal signs or 
fisher, or a spray of peach or almond blossom across the words, arranged in lines, strophes, or stanzas, so that their 
sky, IS dashed m with a mere hint of colour, but a hint that sounds have some of the regulated qualities of music The 
tells a whole tale to the imagination This, however, is an three chief modes or forms of the imitation may still be de- 
order of considerations belonging rather to particular ciiti- fined as they were defined by Aristotle himself, First 
cism than to general classification. comes the epic or narrative form, in which the poet speaks 

Tech- It remains to consider, for the purposes of our classificn- alternately for himself and his characters, now describing 
jucalva- tion, what are the technical varieties of the painter’s craft, their situations and feehngs m his own words, and anon 
netiesof -^q gave the generic name of painting to all imitation making each of them speak in the first peiaou for him- 
pamtiDg natural objects by the assemblage of hues, colours, and self. Second comes the lyiic form, in which the poet 
lights and darks on a single plane, we must include os speaks in his own nome exclusively, and gives expression 
varieties of painting, not only the ordinary crafts of spread- to sentiments which are purely personal. Third comes the 
iug or laymg pictures on an opaque surface in fiesco, oil, dramatic foim, in which the poet does not speak for himself 
or water-colour, but also the craft of arianging a picture to at al4 but ouly puts into the mouths of each of his person- 
be seen by the transmission of light through a transpai'ent ages successively such discomse as he thinks appropriate to 
substance, in gloss painting , the craft of fitting together a tlie part. The last of these three forms of poetry, the 
multitude of sohd cubes or cylinders so that their united dramatic, calls, if it is merely read, on the imagination of 
surface forms a picture to the eye, in mosaic ; the craft of the reader to fill up those circumstances of situation, action, 
spreading vitreous colours m a state of fusion so that they aud the rest, which m the first or epic form are supplied by 
form a picture when hardened, as m enamel ; and even, it the narrative between the speeches, and for which in the 
would seem, the crafts of tapestry and embroidery, since lyric or personal form there is no occasion, To avoid mok- 
these also yield to the eye a plane surface figured m imita- mg this call upon the imagination, to bring home its effects 
tion of nature. As drawing we must also count incised or m. full reahty, dramatic poetry has to call in the aid of 
engraved work of all kinds representing merely the outlines several subordinate arts, the shaping or space art of the 
of objects and not their modellings, as for instance the scene-painter, the mixed time and space arts of the actor 
mythological subjects incised upon the brouze mirrors and and the dancer. Occasionally also, or in the case of opera 
dressing cases of Etruscan ladies j while raised work in low throughout, dramatic poetry heightens the emotional effect 
relief, in which outlines are plaidy marked and modellings of its words with musia A play or drama is thus, as per 
neglected, furnishes, as we have seen, a doubtful class be- formed upou the theatre, not a poem merely, but a poem 
tween sculptm’e and pamting In all figures that are first accompanied, interpreted, completed, and brought several 
modelled m the solid and then variously coloured, sculp- degrees nearer to reality by a combmation of auxiliary 
ture and painting bear a common part , as for instance effects of the other arts. Besides the narrative, the lync, 
when the sculptor Praxiteles handed his finished statue to and dramatic forms of poetry, the didactic, that is, the teach- 
the painter Nicias to receive its czramZifio or tinting. But ing or expository form, has usually been recognized as a 
as the special characteristic of sculpture, the thiid dimension, fourth. Aristotle refused so to recognize it, regarding a 
is here present, it is to that art and not to painting that we didactic poem in the light not so much of a poem as of a 
shall stdl ascribe the resulting work. The system of more treatiaa But from the Worh and Days down to the Lms 
or less highly colouring stone statues, that is, of 'painting of the JPlants there has been too much literature produced 
scidphire, which the moderns have disused, prevailed alike m this form for us to follow Aristotle here. We shall do 
in the Greek and Gothic ages , and solid form and local better to regard didactic poetry as a variety corresponding, 
colour have been similarly combined in the productions of among the speaking arte, to architecture and the other 
pottery in all ages, from those of Corinth and Tanagra manual arts of wliicli the first purpose is use, but which 
down to those of Dresden and S^ivrea are capable of accompanying and adorning use by a 

Defim- With these indications, which the reader can easily pleasurable appeal to tlie emotions, 

tion of follow up for himself, we may leave the art of pamting We shall hardly moke our definition of poetry, con- Defini 
painting in general terms as a shaimg aH, of which tise sidered as an imitative art, too extended if we say that it tion oi 

hidness is to imitate all kinds of natural ohjects hy repro- is a speaking art, of which the Imsiwss is to represent by 
dudng on a platie surface the relations of their boun^iry means of verbal signs am'anged with musicad regularity 
lines, lights and, shadows, or colours, or all three of these everything for which verbal signs have been invented, 
appearances together. Neither the varieties of poetical form, however, nor the 

Nature The next and last of the imitative arts is the speaking modes in which the several fonns have been mixed up aud 
and me- art of poetry. The transition from sculpture and pamting interchanged — as such mixture and interchange are implied, 
to poetry is, from the poiut of view not of our present but for instance, by the very title of a group of Nr Browning’s 
poetry. division among the fine arts, abrupt aud abso- poems, the Zyncs,-— the observation of neither of 

lute. It is a transition from space into time, from the these things concerns us here so much as the observation 
sphere of material forms to the sphere of immatenal images, of the relations of poetry in general, as an art of represen- 
This is not the place for any detailed exposition of the tation or imitation, to the other arts of imitation, pamting 
principles of poetry. But for the sake of the due co-ordina- and sculpture. 

tion of this art in our general scheme, we are bound as Verbal signs have been invented for innumerabla-^^t - 

briefly as we can to state its functions among the rest. In which cannot be imitated or represented 

so doing we will again adopt the several heads of descrip- solid form or upon a coloured suri^te/ 

tion with which the reader is already familiar from carve or paint a sigh, or tiie 

Aristotle, The objects of poetry’s imitation, then, we diall ance in a sigh , you can oifly 

define as everything of which the idea or image can be feehng, and that in a ^ nncertam 

called up by words, that is, every force and phenomenon of way, by representing “ a peraon m 

nature, every operation and result of art, every fact of life the aot of breathmg the iWfiwIy you cannot carve 

and history, or every imagination of such a fact, every or paint any figures or groups m 
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Ana. , which the movement is represented as arrested in some 
logiea particular point of time j nor any abstract idea, but only 
figures or groups in which the abstract idea, as for example 
between captivity, mercy, is illustrated in the concrete shape 

the three of allegory The whole field of thought, of propositions, 
imitative arguments, injunctions, and exhortations, is open to poetry 
but closed to sculpture and painting I’oetry, by its com- 
mand over the regions of the understanding, of abstrac- 
tion, of the movement and succession of things m time, by its 
power of instantaneously associating one delightful image 
with another from the remotest regions of the mind, hy its 
names for every shade of feeling and experience, exercises 
a sovereignty a hundred times more extended than that of 
either of the two arts of manual imitation. But on the other 
hand, words do not as a rule bear any sensible resemblance 
to the things of which they are the signa Thera are few 
things that words do not stand for or cannot call up ; but 
they stand for things, as it were, only at second hand, and 
call them up only in idea, and not in actual presentment to 
the senses. And just in this lies the strength of painting 
and BciUptnre, that though there are countless things which 
they cannot represent at all, and countless more which they 
can only represent by suggestion more or less ambiguous, 
yet there are a few things which they represent more effect- 
ually and directly than poetry can represent any thing at all. 
These are, for sculptuie, the forms or configuiations of 
things, which that art represents directly to the senses both 
of Bight and touch ; and for painting the forms or configura- 
tions, colours, and relative positions of things, which the 
art represents to the sense of sight, directly so far as regards 
surface appearances, and indirectly so far as regards solidity. 
For many delicate quahties and differences in these visible 
relations of things, there are no words at all — the vocabulary 
of colours, for instance, is in all languages surprisingly 
scanty and primitive. And those visible qualities for which 
words exist, the words still call up iudistiuctly and at second 
hand. Poetry is almost os powerless to bring before the 
mind’s eye with precision a particular shade of red or blue, 
as sculpture is to relate a continuous experience, or paintmg 
to enforce an exhortation or embellish an abstract proposi- 
tion. The wise poet, as has been j'ustly remarked, when he 
wants to produce a vivid impression of the beauty of a visi- 
ble thing, does not attempt to catalogue or describe its star 
tiouary beauties. In representing the perfections of form 
in a bnde’s slender foot, the speaking art, poetry, would 
find itself distanced by either of the shaping arts, paintmg 
or sculpture ; the wise poet calls np the charm of such a 
foot by describing it not at rest but in motion, and in the 
feet which 

“ Beneath the petticoat, 

Like httle mice, went in aud out,” 

leaves us an image which baffles the power of the other 
arts. Shakespeare, when he wants to make us realize the 
perfections of Perdita, puts into the mouth of Florizel, not, 
as a had poet would have done, a description of her lilies 
and carnations, and the other charms which a painter could 
make us realize better, but the praises of her ways and 
movements ; and with the final touch — 

“When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the se^ that you nught ever do 
M’othing but thaV’ 

he leaves upon the miud a twofold image of beauty in 
motion, of which one-half might be the despair of those 
painters who designed the dancing maidous of the walls of 
Herculaneum, and the other half the despair of all artists 
who m modern times have tried to fix upon their canvas 
the buoyancy and grace of dancing waves. 

The difference between the means and capacities of re- 
presentation proper to the shaping arts of sculpture and 
painting, and those proper to the speaking art of poetry, 
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which we have unsystematically glanced at in the above, Law of 
were for a long while overlooked or misunderstood. The re 
maxim of Simonides, that poetry was a kind of articulate 
painting, and painting a kmd of mute poetry, was vaguely 
accepted until the days of Lessing, and first overthrown 
by the famous treatise of that writer on the Laocoou. 
Following m the mam the lines laid down by Lessing, other 
waters have worked out the conditions of representation or 
imitation proper, not only to sculpture and painting as dis- 
tinguished from poetry, but to sculpture as distinguished 
from painting, until there is perhaps no part of artistic 
theory so well or so generally understood as this The 
chief points, with some of which we have become acquainted 
already, may really all be condensed under the simple law, 
that the more direct and complete the imitation ^ected hy 
any aH, the less is the range and number of phenomena 
which that art can imitate. Thus sculpture in the round . 
imitates its objects much more completely and fully than 
any other single art, reproducing one whole set of their re- 
lations which no other art attempts to reproduce at all, 
namely, their solid relations in space. Precisely for this 
reason, such sculpture is limited to a narrow class of objects. 

As we have seen, it must represent human or animal figures ; 
nothing else has enough of organic beauty and perfection, 
or enough of universal interest. It must represent such 
figures lu combinations and with accessories comparatively 
simple, on pam of puzzling aud embarrassing the eye with 
a complexity and entanglement of masses and hghts and 
shadows ; and in attitudes comparatively quiet, on pain of 
violating, or appearing to violate, the conditions of mechani- 
cal stability. Being a stationary or space-art, it can only 
repiesent a single action, which it fixes and perpetuates for 
ever j and it must therefore choose for that action one as 
sigmficant and full of interest as is consistent with due 
observatiou of the above laws of simplicity and stabiUty. 

Such actions, and the facial expressions accompanying them, 
must not be those of sharp crisis or transition, because 
sudden movement or flitting expression, thus arrested and 
perpetuated in full and solid imitation by bronze or marble, 
would be displeasing and not pleasmg to the spectator. 

They must be actions and expressions in some degree settled, 
collected, and capable of contmuance, aud in their coUeoted- 
nesB must at the same time suggest to the spectator as much 
as possible of the circumstances which have led up to them 
aud those which will next ensue. These conditions evi- 
dently bring within a very narrow range the phenomena 
with which this art can deal, and explain why, as a matter 
of fact, by far the greater number of statues represent simply 
a single figure m repose, with the addition of one or two 
symbolic or customary attributes. Paint the statue and you 
bring the imitation to a still further point of completeness by 
the addition of local colour; bub you do not thereby lighten 
in any degree the restrictions which are inevitably laid upon 
sculpture so long as it undertakes to reproduce in full the 
third or soUd dimeuBion of bodies. Y ou only begin to lighten 
its restrictions when you begin to reheve it of that duty. We 
have traced how sculpture in relief, which is satisfied with 
only a partial reproduction of the third dimension, is free 
to mtroduce a larger range of objects, bringing forward 
secondary figures and accessories, indicating distant planes, 
indulging even in some violence and complexity of motion, 
since lunbs attached to a background do not alarm the 
spectator by any idea of danger or fragility ; though for the 
due effect of the work, aud the pleasurable distinctness and 
diversity of its lights and shadows, such complexity must 
not, even in relief, bo carried too far, And so by degrees 
we arrive at painting, in which tlie third dimension is dis- 
missed altogether, and nothing is actually reproduced, iu 
full or partially, except the effect made by the appearance 
of natural objects upon the retina of the eye. The conse- 
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quence is that this art can range over distance and multitude, 1 
can represent complicated relations between its various 
figures and groups of figures, extensive backgrounds, and all 
those subtleties of appearance in natural thmgs which 
depend upon local colour and incidence of light and shade. 
These last phenomena of natural things are in our experi- 
eice subject to change, in a sense in which the substantial 
or solid properties of thmgs are not so subject Colours, 
shadows, and atmospheric effects are to some extent as- 
sociated with ideas of transition, mystery, and evanescence. 
Hence painting is able to extend its range to another kind 
ot facts over which sculpture has no power. It can perpet- 
uate in its mutation, without breach of its true laws, certain 
classes of facts which are themselves fugitive and transitory, 
as a smde, the glance of an eye, a gesture of horror or of 
passion, the waving of the young Achilles’ hair “ not un- 
stirred," as the old description has it, by the wind, the toss 
and gathering of ocean waves, even the flashing of light- 
ning across the sky. Still, any long or continuous senes of 
changes, actions, or movements is quite beyond the means 
of this art to represent. Painting remains, in spite of its 
comparative width of range, tied down to the mevitable 
conditions of a space-art* that is to say, it has to delight the 
mind by a harmomous variety in its effects, but by a variety 
apprehended not through various points of time successively, 
but from various pomts in apace at the same moment. 
Lastly, a really ample range is only attamed by the art 
which does not give a full and complete reproduction of any 
natural fact at all, but represents or brings natural facts 
before the mind merely by the images which words convey. 
The whole world of movement, of continuity, of cause and 
effect, of the successions, alternations, and interaction of 
events, characters, and passions, of everything tliat takes 
time to happen and time to declare, is open to poetry as it 
IS open to no other art. We speak only of those parts of 
poetry which may properly be called its imitative or repre- 
sentative parts, and not of its other parts or applications, m 
reasoning, in exhortation, in denunciation, aud the like. 
As an imitative or representative art, then, poetry is subject 
to no lunitatlous except those which spring from the poverty 
of human language, and from the fact that its means of imi- 
tation are indirect. Poetry’s report of the visible properties 
of things is from these causes much less full, accurate, 
aud efficient than the reproduction or delineation of the 
same properties by sculpture and painting. And this is 
the sum of the conditions concerning the respective 
functions of the three arts of imitation which had been 
overlooked, in theory at least, until the time of Lessing. 

The act- To this law, m the form in which we have expressed it, 
ed drama perj^aps be obj'ected that the acted drama is at once 

tiorto^ the most full and complete reproduction of nature which 
this law, we owe to the fine arts, and that at the same time the 
number of facts over which its imitation ranges is the 
greatest. The answer is that our law apphes to several 
arts only in that which we may call their pure or unmixed 
state. Dramatic poetry is in that state only when it la 
lead or spoken like any other kind of verse. When it is 
witnessed on the stage, it is in a mixed or impure statej 
the art of the actor has been called in to give actual re- 
production to the gestures and utterances of the personages, 
that of the costumier to their appearances and attire, that 
of the stage-decorator to their furniture and surroundings, 
that of the sceno-pamter to imitate to the eye the dwellmg- 
places and landscapes among which they move, and only 
by the combination of all these subordinate arts does the 
drama gain its character of imitative completeness or 
reality. 

Throughout the above account of the imitative and non- 
imitative groups of fine arts, we have so far Mowed ' 
Aristotle as to give the name of imitation to all recognizable ^ 
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representation whatever of realities. By realities we have Thmgs 
meant not only phenomena as they actually or literally unknown 
exist, or may have existed in the past. Imitation, as we 
understand it, is not tied to such stnct veracity of positive 
dehneation or report. It includes the representation of tion of 
things which, though similar to things actually existmg, things 
have themselves never actually existed — the invention of 
phenomena, and of relations and combmations among 
phenomena, derived from those of actual experience, but not 
identical with them. Such shadovdng forth of the unknown 
by means of the known is part of the work of that compre- 
hensive faculty which we call the imagination. But the 
materials or elements with which the imaginative faculty is 
at liberty thus to deal are materials or elements supplied by 
real experience. When we find among the rmns of a Greek 
temple the statue of a beautiful young man at rest, or above 
the altar of a Christian church the painting of one transfixed 
with arrows, we know that the statue is mtended to brmg 
to our minds no mortal youth, but the god Hermes or 
Apollo, the transfixed victnn no simple captive, but Sebas- 
tian the holy saint At the same time we none the less know 
that the figures m either case have been studied by the 
artist from bving -models before his eyes. In like manner, 
lu all the representations alike of sculpture, pamtmg, and 
poetry, the things and persons represented may bear 
symbolic meanings and imaginary names and character; 
they may be set m a land of dreams, and grouped in rela- 
tions and circiunstances upon which the sun of this world 
never shone— and such m truth was the purpose to which 
the arts were almost universally put until but the other 
day ; but it is from real things and persons that their 
Imeameuts and characters have been taken in the first 
instance, in order to be attributed by the imagination to 
another and more exalted order of existences. 

The law winch we have lost laid down is a law defining Imita- 
the relations of sculpture, painting, and poetry, considered 
simply as arts having tiieir foundations at any rate 
reality, and drawing from the imitation of reality their indi- ideated 
spensable elements and materials. It is a law defining the inuta- 
range and character of the elements or materials in nature tlon. 
which each art is best fitted, by its special means and re- 
sources, to imitata But we must remember that, even in 
this fundamental part of its operations, none of these arts 
proceeds by imitation pure and simple. Hone of them 
contents itself with seeking to represent reahties, however 
literally taken, exactly as those realities are. A portrait m 
sculpture or painting, a landscape in painting, a passage of 
local descnption in poetry, maybe lepresentations of known 
things taken literally or for their own sakes, and not for 
the sake of carrying onr thoughts to the unknown; but 
none of them ought to be, or indeed can possibly be, a re- 
presentation of all the observed parts and details of such a 
reality on etjual terms and without omissions. Such a re- 
presentation, were it possible, would be a mechanical inven- 
tory and not a work of fine art. That only, we know, is 
fine art which affords keen and permanent delight to con- 
templation. Such delight the artist can never communicate 
by the display of a callous and pedantic impartialily in 
prwence of the facts of life and nature. His delineation 
or report of realities will only strike or impress others m so 
far as it directs their attention to things b;^ which he iia 
been struck and impressed himself. To excite emotion, he 
must have felt emotion . and emotion is only another word 
for partiality. The constitntiou which observes and raters 
every detail of an experience with uniform and e^ual 
minuteness is a constitution which has been strongly 
affected by no part of that experience. Such a constitution 
will never make an artist. The ulterior imagiuative meau- 
iTigH and combinations of art bang left out of the question, 
the artist is one who instinctively tends to modify and work 
IS. — - 37 
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upou every reality before him in conformity with some 
poignant and sensitive principle of preference or selection in 
Ids mind. He instinctively adds something to nature in 
one direction and takes away something in another, over- 
looking this kind of fact and insisting on that, suppressing 
many particulars which he holds irrelevant in order to insist 
on and bring into prominence others by which he is 
attracted and arrested. To do this is called to idealize, and 
the faculty by which an artist prefers, selects, and brings 
into the light one order of facts or aspects m the thing 
before him rather than the rest, la called the idealizing or 
ideal faculty To the definitions of the imitative arts &hovQ 
given, in which we said that their business was to imitate 
aatural facts,— one by solid form, another by Ime, light- 
and-shade, and colour, a third by words m regulated com- 
bination,— to these definitions, then, We must now add that 
the imitation of natural fact in question is not an imitation 
pure and simple, but au idecdiged imitation, in which the 
mind acts upon the facts of nature, and sifts and sorts them 
at its choice, before it represents or puts them on record. 
Nature This idealizing faculty is also one of that great cluster of 
of the faculties or powers within ns for mentally making the most 
of the world we live in, which are commonly associated 
cm together under the comprehensive name imagination. 
Interminable discussion has been spent on the questions, — 
What is the ideal, and how do we idealize 1 The answer 
has been put in the most sensible form by those thinkers 
Tischer and i Lotze), who have pointed out that the 
process of mathetie idealization earned on by the artist is 
only the higher development of a process earned on in an 
elementary fashion by all men, from the very nature of 
their constitution. The physical organs of sense themselves 
do not retain or put on record all the impressions mado 
upon them. When the nerves of the eye receive a multi- 
tude oE different stunulations at once from different points 
in space, the sense of eyesight, instead of being aware 
of all these etimulationa singly, only abstracts and retains 
a total impression of them together. In like manner we 
are nob made aware by the sense of hearing of all the 
several waves of sound that strike in a momentary succes- 
sion upon the nerves of the ear ; that sense only abstracts 
and retains a total impression from the combined effect of 
a number of such waves. And the office which each sense 
thus performs singly for its own impressions, the mind per- 
forms in a higher degree for the impressions of all the 
senses equally, and for all the other parts of our experienca 
We are always dismissing or neglecting a great part of our 
impressions, and abstracting and combinmg among those 
which we retain. The ordinary human consciousness Works 
like au artist up to this point ; and when we speak of the 
ordinary or inartistic man as being impartial in the retention 
or registry of his daily impressions, we mean, of course, in 
the retention or registry of his impressions as already llius 
far abstracted [and assorted in consciousness. The artistic 
man, whose impressions affect him much more strongly, 
carries much farther these same processes of abstraction 
and combination among his impressions, and according to 
the compleaon of his feelings imparts a colour from his 
own mind both to the literal record of his experiences and 
to the imagmary constructions which he builds upon them. 
Sabjact- It will further help our uuderstnnding of what is meant 
ira and ijy if observe that into the framing of 

evepr ideal there enter two parts or elements. These are, a 
subjective and an objective part or element — or so we may 
for convenience call them. The artist, affected more than 
other men by his daily impressions, grows up with certain 
mnate or acquired predilections which become a part of his 
constitution whether ho will or no, — predilections, say, if he 
is a dramatic poet, for certain types of character and situsr 
iion; if hb is o sculptor, for certain proportions and a i 
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certain habitual carriage and disposition of the limbs; if 
he is a figure painter, for certain moulds of figure and airs 
and expressions of countenance , if a landscape painter, for 
a certain class of character, configuration, and sentiment in 
natural scenery This is the subjective or purely personal 
part of the artistic ideal But on the other hand, as au 
imitator of fact, the artist has to recognize and accept the 
character of the facts which he finds at any given moment 
before him All facts cannot be of the cast which he 
prefers, and in so far as ho undertakes to deal with facts 
of an opposite cast he must submit to them, ha must 
study them as they actually are, must abstract, retain, 
bring into prominence, and carry out their own dominant 
tendenciea If he cannnot find in them what is most 
pleasmg to himself, he wdl still be led by the abstracting 
and discriminating powers of his observation to discern 
what is most significant in i/ieTn, he will emphasize and 
put on record this, idealizing the facts before him not 
in his direction but in their own. This, the disengaging 
and bringing forward of the characteristics actually domin- 
ant in any object as he finds it, is the second or objective 
half of the artist’s task of idealization It is this half upon 
which M Tame has dwelt almost exclusively, and on the 
whole with a just insight into the pnuciplea of the operation, 
in his well-known treatise On the Ideal in Art. These two 
modes of idealization, the subjective and the objective, are 
not always easy to be reconciled. Though the perfect artist 
would no doubt be he who should combine the strongest 
personal instincts of preference with the keenest power of 
observing characteristics as they are, yet in fact we find few 
artists in whom both these elements of the ideal faculty 
have been' equally developed. To take some familiar 
instances among painters : Leonardo da Vinci, haunted as 
he was above all men by a particular human ideal of intel- 
lectual sweetness and alluring mystery, which perpetually 
recurs in the faces of his women and young men, has yet 
loft us a vast number of exercises which show him as an 
indefatigable student of objective characteristics and psycho- 
logical expressions of an order the most opposed to this. 

An older pamter of the same period, Sandro Botticelli, is 
on the other hand as good an example as can be named of 
an artist who could never escape from the dictation of his 
own personal ideals, in obedience to which he invested all 
the creations of his art with nearly tho same conformation 
of brows, lips, cheeks, and chin, nearly the same looks of 
wistful yearning and dejection. If, again, we desire an 
example of the opposite [principle, of that idealism which 
idealizes above all things objectively, and disengages the 
very inmost and individual characters, however unattractive 
or unseemly, of the thing or person before it, we must turn 
to the northern schools, and especially to the work of 
Bembrandt , though, indeed, that master's profound sense 
of human sympathy and commiseration, and his predilec- 
tion for a certain class of light-and-shade effects, throw in 
this case, too, a veil of distinct personal feeling over his 
representations. 

jScnlpture, painting, and poetry, then, are arts which re- The imt 
present things known and real, either for their own sakes tatlve 
literally, or for the sake of shadowing forth things 
known but imagined. In either case they represent their p^y 
originals, not indiscriminately as they are, but bettered, com- on non- 
pleted, or at the least simplified and enforced to our appro- imitatlffl 
heiisions, partly by the transmuting power of the artist’s 
own instincts and poi’tly by his discriminating, selecting, and 
rejecting power among tho facts before him. Bub before we 
dismiss these arts, we must remember that imitation is not 
the whole of their task, Just as music and architecture, 
we saw, though non-imitative arts in the main, admitted 
occasioned and partial elements of imitation, so sedpture, 
painting, and poetry include non-imitative elements in their 
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turn. Part of the pleasures of sculpture, and a larger part 
of those of painting, aie independent of the representation 
of natural facts, and depend only, like the pleasures of 
architecture, on abstract properties of line, colour, andhght- 
and-shade In like manner part of the pleasures of poetry 
are independent of the images which the words in poetry 
call up, and depend only, hke the pleasures of music, on the 
melody and emotional suggestiveness of the sounds of those 
words as they are combined m the line or stanza. It is 
impossible to distinguish how much of this pleasure which is 
received by the eye and ear respectively apart from imitation 
13 purely organic pleasure of the senses, and how much is plea- 
sure derived from the association of particular forms, hues, 
and sounds with desirable and beneficent qualities. Certain 
it is that there are figures and combinations of Ime, and 
patterns and arrangements of colour, and successions, transi- 
tions, and oppositions of sound, which affect our senses with 
an organic pleasure , and certam it is no less that there are 
others which seem to affect them with a similar pleasure 
from being unconsciously associated in our minds with ex- 
periences of efficiency, beneficence, or power The point at 
which these kindred pleasures merge into one another it 
does not here concern us to distinguish, if we could. It is 
sufficient that the effects of architecture and music depend, 
as we have learned, almost entirely on their appeal to these 
pleasures, while the effects of sculpture, painting, and 
poetry, depending mainly on the pleasures derived from 
idealized representation of fact, depend on the others also 
in a secondary but none the less in an mdispensable degree. 
Thus, the outlines, intervals, and shadows of the masses in 
a work of sculpture are bound to be such as would please 
the eye, whether the statue or rehef represented the figure 
of anything real in the world or not. The flow and balance 
of hne, and the distribution of colours and light-and-shade,m 
a picture are bound to be such as would make an agreeable 
pattern although they bore no resemblance to natural fact 
(as, indeed, many subordinate applications of this art, in 
decorative painting and geometrical and other ornaments, 
do, we know, give pleasure though they represent nothing). 
The sound of a line or verse in poetry is bound to be such 
as would thrill the physical ear in hearing, or the mental 
ear in reading, with a delightful excitement even though the 
meaning went for nothing, If the imitative arts are to 
touch and elevate the emotions, if they are to afford per- 
manent delight of the due pitch and volume, it is not a more 
essential law that their imitation should be of the order 
which we have defined as ideal, than that they should at 
the same time exhibit these independent effects which they 
share with the non-imitative group. 

Having now sufficiently drawn atbention bo the effects 
presented by the several greater fine arts as divided into 
an imitative and a non imitative group, and having found 
that division the most convenient for the 'general discus- 
sion of the nature of the several arts, if not the most 
important for practice, we may now pass to another point 
of view, and consider very briefly the results which are 
gained by a third mode of dassification. 

3. Tlie S&rdceahle and the Non-Servioedble Arts. — It has 
been established from the outset that, though the essential 
distinction of fine art is to minister not to necessity but to 
delight, yet among the arts of men there are some wliich do 
both these things at once, and add beauty, or the quality 
which gives us delight, to use, or the quality which satisfies 
our needs. This double character is inseparable, among the 
five greater arts, from architecture. We build m the first 
instance for the sake of necessary shelter and accommoda- 
tion. By and by we find out that the aspect of our con- 
structions IS pleasurable or the reverse. Architecture is the 
art of building at once as we need and as we like, and 
a practical treatise on architecture must treat the beauty 
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and the utility of buildings as bound up together. But 
for our present purpose it has been proper to take into 
account one half only of the vocation of architecture, the 
half by which it gives delight, and belongs to that which is 
the subject of our study, to fine art j and to neglect the 
other half of its vocation, by which it belongs to what is 
not the subject of our study, to useful or mechanical art. 
It 13 plain, however, that the presence or absence of this 
foreign element, the element of utility, constitutes a fair 
ground for a separate classification of the fine arts. If 
we took the five greater arts only, architecture would on 
this ground stand alone in one division, as the useful or 
serviceable fine art, with sculpture, painting, music, and 
poetry together in tbe other division, as fine arts unasso- 
ciated with direct use or service Nob that the divisions 
would, even thus, be quite sharply and absolutely separated. 
Didactic poetry, we have already acknowledged, is a branch 
of the poetic art which aims at practice and utility Again, 
the hortatory and patriotic kmds of lyric poetry, from the 
strains of Tyrtaeus to those of Arndt or Rouget de Lisle, 
may fairly be said to belong to a phase of fine art which 
IS directly concerned, if not with practical needs, at any 
rate with practical duties So may the strains of music 
which accompany such poetry. The same practical char- 
acter, as stimulating and attuning the mind to definite 
ends and actions, might indeed have been claimed for the 
greater part of the whole art of music, as that art was 
practised in antiquity, when each of severd prescribed and 
highly elaborated moods, or modes, of melody were sup- 
posed to have a known effect upon the courage and moid 
temper of the hearer. In modern music, of which the 
elements, much more complex in themselves than those 
of ancient music, have the effect of stirring our fibres to 
moods of rapturous contemplation rather than of action, 
military strains m march time are the only purely instru- 
mental variety of the art which may still be said to retain 
this character. 

To reinforce, however, the serviceable or useful division 
of fine arts in our present classification, it is not among the 
greater arts that we must look. We must look among the 
lesser or auxiliary arts of the manual or shaping group. 
The potter, the joiner, the weaver, the smith, the goldsmith, 
the glass-maker, these and a hundred artificers who produce 
wares primarily for use, produce them in a form or with 
embellishments that have the secondary virtue of giving 
pleasure to the user Much ingenuity has been spent to 
little purpose in attempting to group and classify these 
lesser shaping arts under one or other of the greater shap- 
ing arts, according to the nature of the means employed in 
each. Thas the potter’s art has been classed under sculp- 
ture, because he moulds in solid form the shapes of his cups, 
plates, and ewers j the art of the joiner under that of the 
arcldtect, because his tables, seats, and cupboards, are fitted 
and framed together, like the houses they furnish, out of 
solid materials previously prepared and cut , and we our- 
selves had occasion above to class the weaver and embroid- 
erer, from the point of view of the effects produced by 
their art, among painters. But the truth is, that each one 
of these auxiliary handicrafts has its own matenals and 
technical procedure, which cannot, without forcing and con- 
fusion, be described by the name proper to the matei^ 
and technical procedure of any of the ^atef arts*^ 
only satisfactory classification of these handicrafts is that 
now before us, according to which we think of t^mall 
together m the same group with architecture, not because 
any one or more of them may be technically allied to that 
art, but because, like it, they all yield products capable of 
being'at the some time useful and heautifoL ArcHtecture 
is the art which fits and frames together, of stone, buck, 
timber, or iron, the abiding and assembling places of 
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man, all hia houses, palaces, temples, workshops, roofed 
places of meeting and exchange, theatres for spectacle, 
fortresses of defence, bridges, aqueducts, and ships for 
seafaring. The wise architect having fashioned any one 
of these great constructions at once for service and beauty 
m the highest degree, the lesser or auxiliary manual arts 
come in, to fill, furnish, and adorn it with things of service 
and beauty in a lower degree, each according to its own 
technical laws and capabilities j some, like pottery, delight- 
ing the user at once by beauty of form, delicacy of sub- 
stance, and pleasantness of imitative or non-imitative orna- 
ment; some, hke embroidery, by richness of tisane, and by 
the same twofold pleasantness of ornament; some, like 
goldsmith’s work, by precionsness of fancy and workman- 
ship proportionate to the precionsness of the material To 
this vast group of workmen, whose work is at the same 
time useful and fine in its degree, the ancient Greek gave 
the place which is most just and convenient for thought, 
when he classed them all together under tlie name of 
Troves or artificers, and called the builder by the name 
of apxLTeiermv, arch artificer or artificer-m-chief. 

Of the manner in which the operation of these auxiliary 
manual arts has been modified in later times by the 
increase of mechanical agencies, and of the degree to which 
the intervention of such agencies, m multiplying one uni- 
form design upon a vast number of wares, is compatible 
with the true characters of fine art m the product, we have 
said enough further back It is time now to turn to the 
last section of our inquiry. 

IIL Of the History of the Fine Arts. 

Hegd Under this heading it will not be expected, nor will onr 
space allow, that we should do more than touch in the 
most general terms on some of the great facts and divisions 
thi«e the history of the several arts The students of human 
periods, culture have within the lost hundred years concentrated a 
great deal of attentive thought upon the history of fine art, 
and have put forth various comprehensive geuerahmtions 
intended at once to sum up, and to account for, the phases 
and vicissitudes of that history. The most famous formula 
of aU is that of Hegel, to which we have already alluded. 

W8 learned, regarded particular arts as bemg charac- 
teristic of and appropriate to particular forms of civiliza- 
tion and particular ages of history. For him, architecture 
was the symbolic art appropriate to ages of obscure and 
struggling ideas, and cWactenstic of the Egyptian and 
the Asiatic races of old and of the medimvolage in Europe. 
Sculpture was the classical art appropriate to ages of lucid 
and self-possessed ideas, and characteristic of the Greek 
and Eoman penoi Painting, music, and poetry were the 
romantic arts, appropriate to the ages of complicated and 
overmastering ideas, and characteristic of modern humanity 
m general. In the working out of these generalizations, 
Hegel h^ brought together a great moss of judicious and 
striking observations; and that they are generalizations con- 
taining on the whole a preponderance of truth may be ad- 
mitted. It has been objected agamst them, from the philo- 
sophical point of view, that they too much mix up the 
definition of what the several arts theoretically are with 
considerations of what in various historical circumstances 
they have practically been. From the historical point of 
view, there can be taken what seems a more valid objec- 
tion, that these formulas of Hegel tend too much to concen- 
trate the attention of the student upon the one dominant 
art chosen os characteristic of any period, and to give him 
false ideas of the proportions and relations of the several 
arts at the same period, — of the proportions and relations 
which poetry, say, really bore to sculpture among the 
Greeks and Romans, or sculpture to architecture among the 
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Christian nations of the Middle Age. The truth is, that 
the historic survey gained over any field of human activity 
from the height of generalizations so vast in their range and 
scope as these are, must needs, in the complexity of earthly 
affairs, be a survey too distant to give much guidance until 
its omissions are filled up by a great deal of nearer study ; 
and such nearer study is apt to compel the student m the 
long run to qualify the theories with which he has started 
until they are in danger of disappearing altogether. 

Another systematic exponent of the universe, whose Heriert 
system is very different from that of Hegel, Mr Herbert Spencer 
Spencer, has brought the great scientific generalization of tiie 
our time, the doctrine of Evolution, to boar, not without m- 0° 
teresting results, upon the history of the fine arts and their tion. 
development. Mr Herbert Spencer sets forth how the 
manuol group of fine arts, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, were in their first rudiments bound up together, 
and how each of them in the course of history has liber- 
ated itseK from the rest by a gradual process of separa- 
tion These arts did not at first exist in the distinct and 
developed forms in which v?e have above described them. 

There were no statues in the round, and no painted panels 
or canvasses hung upon the wall Only the rudiments of 
sculpture and painting existed, and that only as ornaments 
applied to orchiitBcture, in the shape of tiers of tinted reliefs, 
representing, in a kind of picture-wnting, the exploits of 
kings upon the walls of their temple-palaces, Gradually 
sculpture took greater salience and roundness, and tended 
to disengage itself from the wall, while painting found out 
how to represent solidity by means of its own, and dispensed 
with the raised surface upon which it was first applied 
But the old mixture and union of the throe arts, with an 
undeveloped art of painting and an undeveloped art of 
sculpture still engaged in or applied to the works of archi- 
tecture, continued on the whole to prevail through the long 
cycles of Egyptian and Assyrian history. In the Egyp- 
tian palace-temple we find a monument at once political 
and religious, and into this one class of monument we find 
concentrated all the energies and faculties of all the arti- 
ficers of the race. With its incised and pictured walls, its 
half detached colossi, its open and its colonnaded chambers, 
the forms of the columns and their capitals recalling the 
stems and blossoms of the lotus and papynis, with its 
architecture everywhere taking on the characters and cover- 
ing itself with the adornments of immature sculpture and 
painting— this structure exhibits within its single fabric 
the origins of the whole subsequent group of shaping arts. 

From hence it is a Jong way to the innumerable artistic sur- 
roundings of later Greek and Roman life, the many temples 
with their detached and their engaged statues, the theatres, 
the porticoes, the baths, the training schools, with free and 
separate statues both of gods and men adorning every build- 
ing and public place, the frescoes upon the walls, the panel- 
pictures hung in temples and public and private galleries. 

In the terms of the theory of evolution, the ^vance from the 
early Egyptian to the later Greek stage is an advance from 
the one to tlie monifold, from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and affords a 
striking instance of that vast and ceaseless process of differ- 
entiation and integration which it is the law of all things to 
undergo. In the Christian monuments of the early Middle 
Age, again, the arts have gone back to the rudimentary 
stage, and are similarly attached to and combined with each 
other. The single monument, the one great birth of art, 
iu that age, is the Gothic church. In this we find the art 
of applied sculpture exercised in fashions infinitely rich and 
various, but entirely in the service and for the adornment 
of the architecture ; vre find painting exercised in fashions 
more rudimentary BtUl, principally in the forms of coloured 
imagery in the chancel windows and illuminated minior 
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tures ia tlie pages of missals aud service-books. And from 
tins stage again the process of the differentiation of the arts 
is repeated It is by a now evolution or unfolding, and by 
one earned to much farther and more complicated stages 
than the last had reached, that the arts since the Middle 
Age have come to the point where we find them to-day, 
when architecture is applied to a hundred secular uses with 
not less magnificence, or at least not less desire of magnifi- 
cence, than that with which it fulfilled its single sacred use 
of old, with sculpture adorning, or intended to adorn, all 
our streets and commemorating aU our likenesses ; with the 
subjects of painting extended from religion to all life and 
nature, until this one art has been divided into the dozen 
branches of history, landscape, still life, genre, anecdote, 
and the rest. Such being in brief the successive stages, 
and such the reiterated processes, of evolution among tho 
shaping arts, the action of the same law can be traced in 
the growth of the speaking or time arts also. Originally 
poetry and music, the two great speaking arts, were not 
separated from each other and from the art of bodily motion, 
dancing. The father of song, music, and dancing, all three, 
was that savage of whom we have already spoken, who first 
clapped hands and leapt and shouted in time at some fes- 
tival of his tribe. From the clapping, or rudimentary 
rhythmical noise, has been evolved the whole art of instru- 
mental music, down to the entrancing complexities of the 
modem symphony. From the shout, or rudimentary emo- 
tional utterance, has proceeded by a kindred evolution the 
whole art of vocal music down to the modem opera or 
oratorio. From the savage leap, or rudimentary expression 
of emotion by rhythmical movements of the body, has 
descended every variety of dancing, from the stately figures 
of the tragic chorus of the Greeks to the hordax of their 
comedy or the cancan of modern Paris. 

That the theory of evolution serves well to group and to 
interpret many facts in the history of art we are not dis- 
posed to deny, though it would be easy to show that Mr 
Herbert Spencer’s instances and applications are not suffi- 
cient to sustain all tho conclusions that he seems to draw 
from them. Thus, it is perfectly trae that the Egyptian or 
Assyrian palace wall is an instance of radimentary pamting 
aud rudimentary sculpture in subservience to architecture. 
But it is not less true that races who had no architecture at 
all, but lived in caverns of the earth, exhibit, as we have 
already hod occasion to notice, the rudiments of the other 
two arts, m a different form, in the carved or incised handles 
of their weapons. And it is almost certain that, among the 
nations of Oriental antiquity themselves, the art of decorat- 
ing sohd walls so as to please the eye with patterns and 
presentations of natural objects was itself borrowed from the 
precedent of an older art, which works in easier materials, 
the art of weaving or tapestry. It would be lu the perished 
textile fabrics of the earliest dwellers in the valley of the 
l^ile and the Euphrates that we should find, if, anywhere, 
the origins of the systems of surface design, whether con- 
ventional or imitative, which those races afterwards applied 
to the decoration of their solid constructions. Hot m any 
one exclusive type of primitive artistic activity, but in a score 
of such types equally, varying according to race, region, and 
circumstances, shall we find so many germs or nuclei from 
wliioh whole fanulies of fine arts have in the course of the 
world’s history differentiated and unfolded themselves. And 
once at least during that history, a cataclysm of all the 
political and social forces has not only checked the process 
of the evolution of the fine arts, but from an advanced stage 
of development has thrown them back again — wa speak 
especially of the manual group — to the primitive stage 
where they are aU practised conjointly and in mutual inter- 
dependence. By Mr Herbert Spencer’s application of the 
theory of evolution, not less than by Hegel’s theory of the 
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historic periods, attention is called to the fact that Christian 
Europe, durmg several centuries of the Middle Age, presents 
to our study a civilization analogous to the civilization of 
the old Oriential empires in this respect, that its ruhug 
and characteristic manual art is architecture, to which sculp- 
ture and painting are, as in the Oriental empires, once more 
subjugated and attached. It does not of course follow that 
such ‘periods of fusion or mutual dependence among the 
arts are periods of bad art. On the contrary, each stage of 
the evolution of any art has its own characteristic excellence. 
There is an excellence of sculpture as a decorative or sub- 
sidiary art, and that it reached in the Gothic age. There is 
an excellence of sculpture as an independent art, and that 
it reached in Greece in the 6th century b.o , and again ap- 
proached in Tuscany m the 16th century a.d. The arts can 
be employed in combination, and yet be aU severally excel 
lent. When music, dancing, acting, and singing were com- 
bined in the performanceof the Greek chorus, the combination 
no doubt presented a relative perfection of each of the four 
elements analogous to the combined perfection, in the con- 
temporary Done temple, of pure arcMtectural form, sculp- 
tured enrichment of spaces specially contrived for sculpture 
in the pediments and frieze, and coloured decoration over 
all. The extreme differentiation of any art from every 
other art, and of the several branches of one art among 
themselves, does not by any means tend to the perfection of 
that art. The process of evolution among the fine arts may 
go, and, indeed, m the course of history has gone, too far. 
Thim an artist of our own day is usually either a painter 
only or a sculptor only ; but yet it is acknowledge that 
the painter who can model a statue, or tho sculptor who 
can paint a picture, is hkely to be the more efficient master 
of both arts ; aud in the best; days of Florentme art the 
greatest men were generally painters, sculptors, architects, 
and goldsmiths all at once. In like manner a landscape 
painter who paints landscape only is apt not to paint it so 
well as one who paints the figure too ; and in recent times 
the skill of engraving had almost perished from the habit 
of allotting one part of the work, as skies, to one hand, 
another part, as figures, to a second, and another part, as 
landscape, to a third. This kmd of continually progressing 
subdivision of labour, which seems to be the necessary law 
of industrial processes, is fatal to any skill which demands, 
as skill in the fine arts, we have seen, demands, the free 
exercise and direction at every moment of a highly complex 
cluster both of faculties and sensibilities Tummg to the 
Other group of arts, there are reformers who say that the 
process of evolution and differentiation has in like manner 
gone too far with music. Music, as separated from words 
, and actions, say Dr Wagner and his followers, — ^independent 
orchestral and instrumental music, — ^has reached its utmost 
development, and its farther advance can only be an 
advance into the inane , while the music that is still asso- 
ciated with words, operatic music, has broken itself up into 
a number of set and separate forms, as aria, scena, recitative, 
which correspond to no real varieties of instinctive emo- 
tional utterance^ and in the aimless production of which the 
art is in danger of paralysing and stultL^ng itself. This 
process, they say, must be checked; music and words must 
be brought back again into close connexion and mutual 
dependence ; the artificial opera forms must be abolished, 
and a new and homogeneous musical drama must he created, 
of which the author shall combine in himself the now 
differentiated functions of poet, composer, Inventor, and 
director of scenery and stage appliance^ so that the entire 
creation may bear the impress of a single mindi 
It is thus evident that the evolution theory famishes ua 
with some instructive points of view for the history of the 
fine arts as for other things. Another key to what is called 
the philosophy of that history, although one which has been 
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M. Tame employed with results perhaps less really luminous than 
md the they are certainly showy and attractive, is that supplied hy 
ioetae ^ distinguished French writer, M. Taine. M. Taine’a philo- 
LdLdSophy, which might perhaps be better called a natural 
social history, of fine art, consists in regarding the fine arts as the 
causes, necessary result of the general conditions under which they 
are at any tune produced — conditions of race, conditions of 
climate, conditions of religion, civilization, and manners. 
Acquaint yourself with these conditions as they existed m 
any given people at any given period, and you will be able 
to account for the characters assumed hy the arts of that 
people at that period and to reason from one to the other, 
as a botanist can account for the flora of any given locality 
and can reason from its soil, exposure, and temperature, to 
the orders of vegetation which it wdl produce This method 
of treating the history of the fine arts, again, is one which 
can be pursued with profit, in so far as it makes the student 
rsEilize the connexion of fine art with human culture iu 
general, and teaches him how the arts of any age and 
country are not an independent or arbitrary phenomenon, 
bat are essentially an outcome, or efflorescence, to use a 
phrase of Professor Kuskm’s, of many deep-seated elements 
in the civilization which produces them. But it is a method 
which, rashly used, is very apt to lead to a hasty and one- 
sided handling both of history and of art. It is easy to fasten 
on certain obvious relations of fine art to general civilization 
when yon know a few of tlie facts of both, and to say, the 
cloudy skies and mongrel industrial population of Amster- 
dam at such and such a date had their inevitable reflexion 
in the ait of Eembraudt j the wealth and pomp of the foll- 
fleshed burghers and burgesses of Antwerp had theirs in the 
art of Rubens. But to do this in the precise and conclusive 
manner of M. Tame’s treatises on the philosophy of art 
always means to ignore a large range of conditions or causes 
for which no corresponding effect is on the surface apparent, 
and generally, also, a large number of effects for which 
appropriate causes cannot easily he discovered either. The 
truth is, that this particular efflorescence of human culture 
depends for its character at any given time upon combina- 
tions of causes which are by no means simple, but generally 
highly compi ex, obscuie, and nicely balanced. For instance, 
the student who should try to reason hack from the holy 
and beatified character which prevails in much of the devo- 
tional painting of the Italian schools down to the Renais- 
sance wonld make a great mistake if he were to conclude, 
“ like art, hke life, thoughts, and manners,” He would not 
understand the relation of the art to the general civihzation 
of those days, unless he were to remember that one of the 
chief functions of the imagination is to make up for the 
shortcomings of reality, and to supply to contemplation 
images of ^ab which is most lacking in actual life j so that 
the visions at once peaceful and ardent of the religious 
schools of the Italian cities are to bo explained, not by 
the peace, but rather in great part by the dispeace, of 
contemporary existence. 

Speak- Either of the) three modes of generalization to which we 
bg and haTO referred might no doubt yield, however, supposing in 
moupT student the due gifts of patience and of caution, a 
Sve no working clue to guide him through that immense region of 
ooirnnon research, the history of the fine arts. But it is hardly pos- 
history. aihle to pursue to any purpose the histoiy of the two great 
groups, the shaping group and the speaking group, together. 
W^or^ are a means of expression which men have generally 
mastered more quickly than any other; and in Greece all 
three divisions of the art of poetry, the narrative, lyritv and 
dramatic, had been perfected, and two of them had again 
declined, before sculpture reached maturily, or painting had 
passed beyond the stage of its early severity. Again, many 
nations have been great iu poet^ at a time when their 
other fine arts flourished humbly if at nil-— as England in 
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the days of Elizabeth. The history of poetry must thus of 
necessity bo a separate study And so must the history of 
music Music in its independent development is an inven- 
tion, — whether made, as some think, in response to the 
special needs of modern souls, or, as others hol^ simply like 
other inventions in the progress of human ingenmty — but 
at any rate an invention of the last two hundred years. 

On the other hand, it is very possible to take the whole Mam 
of the shaping group of fine arts together, and to pursue penofla 
connectedly the history, throughout the course of civiliza- 
tion, of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and ofofaiTap 
their mutual relations with one another. Being all arts mg 
of manual dexterity, and all occupied m providing for group, 
our dehght objects intended for visual contemplation in 
space, these have a natural and practical affinity. Leaving 
aside the arts of the races of Egypt and the East, which, 
profoundly interesting as they are, have had no direct 
effect upon ourselves except in so far as they communi- 
cated the first hints or germs of inspiration to the ancestors 
and masters of Western civilization, the Greelcs,— leaving 
those aside, the history of the manual arts of architecture, 
pamting, and sculpture, falls naturally into four great 
periods or divisions: — (1) the Greek and Roman period, 
from about 700 b.c. to the final triumph of Christiauity, say 
400 B.C. ; (2) the Christian period, from the triumph of 
Christianity to about 1260 ad. m Italy and about 1460 
in northern Europe , (3) the Renaissance period, from tho 
above dates till about 1620 A.D, (4) tho modem period, 
from about 1620 to our own day We have not set down, 
as 18 usually done, a specifically Gothic age in art, for this 
reason. The characteristic of the whole Christian period is 
that its dominant art is architecture, chiefly employed in 
the service of the church, and with tho arts of painting and 
carvmg only applied subordinately for its enrichment. It 
makes no essential difference to this fundamental character 
that from the 5th to the 12th century the forms of this ait 
were derived in the east of Europe from, the Byzantine 
branch, and m the west from the branch usually called 
Romanesque, of the round-arched architecture of tho empire; 
and that by the 13th century a new form of architecture, 
in which the round arch was replaced by the pointed, and 
the decorations took another character, had boen invented 
in France, and from thence spread abroad to Germany, Eng- 
land, Spam, and last to Italy. The essential difference only 
begins when the imitative arts, sculpture and painting, begin 
to develop and detach themselves, to exist and strive after 
perfection on thoir own account. This happens in Italy 
with the artificers of tho 13 th and 14th centuries, with 
Niccola Pisano and Giotto ; and it happens, though tho 
respective arts are still wholly engaged upon ecclesiastical 
subjects, in connexion with an incipient study of and 
passion for antique models. From this time and onward, 
that movement of men’s minds which gradually onthroned 
tho images of pagan antiquity beside those of Christiaii 
worship OB the ideal theme of art, continued until, in tho 
16th century, it communicated itself to tho more pious 
races of tho North, and until in Italy it reached its culmina- 
tion iu the genius of Michelangelo and of Raphael The 
same movement of the arts hold on, with its energy ex- 
hausted and its inspiration flagging, until, soon after the 
beginning of the 17th contiuy, tho Dutch school of common 
life appeared and announced the groatest revolution of all 
This is a revolution which has its counterpart in literature 
too, and whicli proceeds from a modern manner of regarding 
life totally different from that of either antiquity, the Chris- 
tian Middle Ago, or the Renaissance. By it tho fine arts 
were brought down from tho oxolusive regions of tho religious 
and the classical ideal, and launched upon thoir hiunan, 
tlioir secular, their demooratic, their realistic career, of 
which who shall as yet foretell the issue 1 (a. o,) 
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riNGAL, the name of tlie chief hero in the English 
prose epics called thp Foems of Ossian, written in the last 
century by James Maepherson, and based to a certain extent 
upon poems and prose tales to be found in manuscripts 
written in Irish — the literary language common to both 
Ireland and Gaelic Scotland, or still preser7ed m memory 
by the Celtic-speaking people of both countries. The Fmi 
ua Baiaaii, or Find Mac Cumlually of those poems and tales 
was, accoiding to all Irish and Scottish traditions, the Rig, 
or king — for that word was one of wider application than 
in modern times — of the Leinster Fians or Fenians (see 
Fenians) in the time of the monarch Gomxac son of Art , 
and he resided at a Dun, or fort, at AhnJiain, now the 
Hill of Allen, in the county of Kildare, whence has 
come the name of Bog of Allen given to the great central 
bogs of Ireland. Grainne, daughter of Cox'mac Mac Airt, 
was betrothed to Find, but she having eloped with a 
celebrated warrior of the Fians — Diai'inait ua DuihJiiu — 
herfather offered him another daughter, Ailhhe, distinguished 
for her wisdom. The elopement of Diarmait and ^ainne 
and their pursuit by Find is the subject of one of the most 
important of the Irish Fenian tales. Find's courtship of 
AiibJie is also the subject of a curious tale. Find is said to 
have been killed in the year 283 a d., at a place called Ath 
Brea, on the river Boyne, by a fisherman who thought to 
distinguish himself thereby. Finds BQn&— ^Fergus Finn- 
hheoU, or the Eloquent, and Oidn (the Little Leer) — were 
poets, and some poems attributed to them stiU exist. Oscar, 
the celebrated son of Ouin, was killed at the battle of 
Gabhra, which broke the Fenian organization and power ; 
but Outn and a few others survived that battle, and accord- 
ing to popular tradition lived down to the time of St 
Patrick. The Fenian period, though not stnctly within the 
historic period, is so close upon its threshold, that Find 
may have been a real personage. Much that is told of 
himself and of his father, Gumall son of Trenmor, might 
have happened Hone of the poems attributed to Fmd 
himself, or his sons Ois'in and Ftrgus, though some are in 
a manuscript of the 12th century, belong, at least iu their 
present form, to the supposed time of the poets. But even 
if we admit that Find and the other Fenians were real 
personages, they have become, like Art and his son G&i'mac, 
the centres of a luxuriant growth of legend, Find himself 
having grown into a powerful giant. 

In taking Find as the hero of his new epic, Maepherson 
changed his name, apparently for euphony sake, to Fingal, 
and made him king of a fictitious petty kingdom of Morven, 
corresponding apparently with the deauery of that name 
in the medioaval diocese of Argyle, The name Fingal is 
not, however, of his own coinaga A large number of Irish 
personal names end in the same letters, e,g., an (Abban, 
Aedan, &c.), nail (Domhnall, SeachnaU, <&c,), gen, gan 
(Oellgen, Oorrgen, SncXgus (Fergus, Oingus, Snedgus, &c.), 
gal or glial {Fergol, Aedhghal, <fec.). The same stem, by 
the addition of different suffixes, ^ves a senes of names, 
e.g., Ferhaetli, FergaX, Fergus, &c. The stems are often 
the names of colours, e,g., Donngal, DuWigal, Qormgali 
Fingal, brown, black, blue, fair. According to the AnnaU 
of the Four Afast&rs, there was an abbot of Lismore in 
Ireland named Fingal, who died in 741 ad. The suffix 
gal has been assumed to mean stranger or foreigner, so that 
Fingal would be the fair stranger. This is, however, a mere 
guess. The meaning of the stems is equally uncertain j 
feir, brown, black, are designations whidi might be applied 
with propriety to the person, but what shall we say of blue, 
unless the person first called Gormgal painted himself blue 
with wood after the manner of the ancient Britons. There 
is even a better justification than mere euphony for the 
change of Finn or Find into Fingal Barbour, iu his 
Brucet written in 1375. has the following interesting 
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passage {Tli^ Brus, xix. p. 49, Spalding Club edition) 
proving the ancient use of the form Fingal . — 

“ He said, ‘ Metliink, Mai-thokia sono, 

Eicht as Golmakmom was wono 
To haf fra Tingal his menyhe, 

Eicht sa all hi8 fra ua has he.’ ” 

In transfeiriug his hero Fingal to Morven, Maepherson was 
also justified, for that district has an old Fenian topography 
of its own. Kirke iu his Psalter, published in 1 6 84, actually 
calls the districts from Morvaren to Glenelg and the Isles 
the land of the Fian or Fenians. These and the neigh- 
bouring districts are also intimately associated with the 
legends of the heroic period of Gucliulaxnd. 

FINI. See Masolino. 

FINIGUERIIA, Maso (contraction for Tommaso), a 
Florentine goldsmith, is distinguished as the inventor of 
the method of taking impressions from engraved plates. 
The date of his birth is not ascertained, and conjectures 
vary from 1400 to 1426. He was one of the beet workers m 
niello, a form of decorative art then veiy much in vogue in 
Italy, which, however, in the next century fell into neglect. 
He IS said to have been a pupil of the famous semptor 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, and to have assisted him m the execution 
of the beautiful bronze gates of the baptistery of Florence , 
but whether the first or second pair of gates is not stated. 
Baldinucci makes him a pupil of Masaccio, hut it appears 
probable that he was rather one of those art students who 
were powerfully influenced by the new style, noble in 
simplicity, of Masaccio’s works, than a personal disciple of 
the painter. One mdisputably genuine work of Finiguerra 
IS still extant, a silver Pax on which is wrought in niello 
a representation of the Coronation of the Virgin. By some 
writers it is called an Assumption. It was executed for 
the church of San Giovanni Battista at Florence, and is 
still preserved there, It is iu height a little more than 4 
inches, and in breadth about 3 mches j and within this 
small space is a composition of more than forty figures, 
marvellous for accuracy of drawing and minute finish- 
The date of its completion is fixed by an entry in the city 
archives, under the year 1462. During the progress of the 
work the artist, accordmg to the custom, took casts in 
sulphur from the plate, and also impressions upon damped 
paper. For these impressions lie made use of a smooth 
roller, which passed over the paper on the plate, and pro- 
duced impressions that looked like pen drawings, This 
method was followed by other workers ; and thus copper- 
plate engraving and pnnting soon became generally prac- 
tised in Italy The title of Finiguerra to the discovery 
was long disputed, especially on the ground that whde 
prints by early German masters were in existence beanng 
earlier dates than any Italian engravings, not a smgle print 
by Finiguerra could be produced in support of his claim- 
The question was settled by Zani’s discovery in 1797, in 
the national Cabinet of Pans, of the identical impression 
taken by the artist himself from the silver Pax of San 
Giovanni. This print is believed to have been executed 
as early as 1440. Zani’s account of his discovery (see 
Ottley^B History of Engraving, vol i. pp. 306-312) la a 
singularly fascinating narrative, breathing an enthuawam 
as intense and a joy as devout as those of a Columbus who 
first sights a long-sought world. The date of Maso’s death is 
not known. Zani places it about 1460, others about 1476r 

FINISTSEE, or Finistereb, the most western depart- 
ment of France, forming part of the old province of 
Bretagne or Brittany, is bounded on the N’.W. and by the 
ocean, and on the E, by the departments of COtes-du-Hord 
and Morbihan. It extends from 47'’ 44^ to 48“ 47^ K. lat., 
and from 3“ 22" to 4“ 50' W. Jong., being 78 miles in 
lengtih from north tp south by 6? in width, and harfng an 
area of 6B6,705 bpctares, or 3574 square mriss. Two 
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cliains of lulls run nearly parallel from east to west through 
this department, and divide it into three zones of almost 
equal extent, conveying the waters in thiee different direc- 
tions. North of the Arrez, or more northern of the two 
chains, the waters of the Douron, Jarleuc, Penzd, and Flfeche 
flow northward to the sea. South of the Noirea range, 
the Odet, Aven, loste, and Ella flow southward; while 
the region inclosed by the two chains having a declination 
westward, the waters of the Aulne and the Elom flow into 
the Brest roads. The rivers are all small, and none of the 
hiUa attain a height of 900 feet The coasts are generally 
steep and rocky, and indented with numerous bays aud 
lulets, affording some excellent harbours, the pnncipal being 
those of Brest, LaEorest, Morlaix, Landemau,Quimper, and 
Douamenez. The only navigable rivers are the Aulne, 
Elom, and Odet. Off the coast lie a number of islands and 
rocky islets, the pnncipal of which are Ushant and Bas 
The climate is temperate, hut rather humid ; the prevaihng 
winds are the W., S.W , and N.W. More than a third of 
the soil is under cultivation, and about an equal proportion 
IS heath or waste land, rather the larger proportion of the 
remainder being pasturage, aud the rest woods aud forests. 
Though so small a portion of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, the produce of corn la more than sufficient for the 
population, and might he greatly increased if the primitive 
agneultural implements and methods still in use were 
superseded by the introduction of modern improvements. 
The chief crops are oats, rye, wheat, and barley, flax, 
hemp, and pulse are also produced. The farm and dairy 
produce, though plentiful in quantity, is indifferent m 
quahty; but great attention is paid to the breeding and 
feeding of cattle. In the department there are a large 
number of orchards and gardens, and vegetables are largely 
grown for exportation. The fisheries of the coast, parti- 
cularly the pilchard fishery, employ a great many hands, 
and render this department an exceUent nursery of seamen 
for the French navy. Finistfere is rich in minerals • iion, 
coal, lead, bismuth, aud zinc mines are worked ; and there 
are quarries of granite, slate, marble, aud porphyry. The 
lead mines of PouUaouen and Huelgoat, which yielded a 
considerable quantity of silver, have not been worked since 
1869. The manufactures are liueus, woollens, sailcloth, 
ropes, paper, leather, earthenware, soda, soap, candles, 
sugar, &c. Shipbuilding is carried on at Brest and other 
seaports. Finisthre is divided into the arrondissements of 
Qoimperld, Brest, Oh&teaulm, Morlaix, and Quimpor, the 
town of Quimper being the capital of the department. 
The population of Finiat^re in 1872 was 642,963, and in 
1876 it was 666,106. 

FINLAND furnish Suomi, or Suomenmaa, the Swampy 
Region, of which Finland — ^Fen Land — ^is said to be a 
Swedish translation), a grand-duchy forming an adminis- 
trative division or government of Russia, lies between 69“ 48' 
and 70“ 6' N. lat,, and 20“ 29' and 32“ 47' E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by Norway, on the E. by the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz, on the S by the Q-ulf of 
Finland, and on the W. by the Gulf of Bothnia. Its 
greatest length is 717 miles, greatest breadth 378 miles, the 
average breadth being about 186 miles; the area is 144,221 
square miles. The surface is a labyrinthine mixture of laud 
and water ; and the seo-coosfc, especially in the south and 
south-west, presents the same succession of fiords and rocky 
headlands that characterizes the coasts of Norway and 
Sweden. The fiords of Finland, however, seldom exceed' a 
few miles in extent. The coast is studded with innumer- 
able small islands and rocks called skfir; some of these 
islands, as those of Sveaborg, have been converted into 
fortresses of great strength. The intricate archipelago 
of islets and granite aud limestone rocks in the Bothnian 
gulf renders the navigation extremely dangerous. Ihe 
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lakes occupy about 12 per cent, of the area, the marshes 
20 per cent , so that Finland is more abundantly supplied 
with water thau any other country in the world. The laud 
appears to have been formerly a sea-bed, which was 
gradually elevated aud is still rising at the rate of about 
3 4 feet on the Gulf of Bothnia, and 1 9 feet on the Gull 
of Finland in a hundred years. The surface consists of 
primitive rocks, as gneiss, poiphyiitic and syenitic granite, 
diorite, gabbro, and hyperesthene, and of formations allied to 
the older metamorphic and the Cambnan Neither fossils 
nor coal have been found. Geologists suppose that the 
land, a low table-land, continuous along its north-western 
and southern borders with two low and flat border-ridges, 
was long ago covered with an immense ice-sheet, which, 
creepmg from Scandinavia, crossed the Gulf of Bothnia, 
traversed southern Finland in a direction south by east, 
crossed the Gulf of Fmland, and crept further on in the 
Baltic provinces. The numberless stnoe, the positions aud 
directions of which exclude any suspicion of their having 
been traced by floating ice, the striation on the islands of 
the shallow gulfs, together with that of the Onega basin, 
the Nava valley, and the Baltic provinces, the unmteiTupted 
sheet of till, ^e , of a true nustratified and unwashed 
morainic deposit covering Fmland, the numberless moraines 
parallel to the glacial strife, and hundreds of other evi- 
dences seem to settle the existence of such an ice-sheet 
beyond doubt. As to traces of marme formations, there 
aie none above a level of about 100 or 120 feet, only 
lacustrine deposits cover the till above this level 

The greater portion of the interior is, as has been said, 
a vast table-land, averagmg m height from 350 to 400 
feet, and interspeised with hills of no groat elevation. 
Heights of considerable elevation are found only in tho 
most northerly part, where the highest summit, Haldefjllll 
(Lappish Haldischok), rises to 4124 feet in the north-west 
on the Norwegian border. Other smgle mountains reach 
from 2000 to 3000 feet, and the higher ridges 1000 feet 
The land falls towards the south The pnncipal centml 
ridge Maauselkfi {ie., land-ridge), about 1300 feet high, 
tho watershed between tho Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, forms tho boundary between Russia and Finland 
from 68“ to 64“ N. lat , running thence under tho name of 
Suomen-selka (ie , Finland-iidge) towards tho south-west as 
far as tho Gulf of Bothnia, 62° N. lat Soveral spurs run 
off from this ridge towards the south, forming watorehods, 
but rising little above tho general level of the table-land. 
The largest plain lies on the narrow middle part of tho 
Gulf of Bothnio. 

By the above-moutionod ridgos Finland is divided into 
five great basins. In the south-eastern basin, besides Lolco 
Ladoga on the border, lies Luke Sauna, along with 120 
larger and soveral thousand smaller lakes, discharging by 
the liver Wuokson into Lake Ladoga; iu tho middle or 
southern basin is Lake Ptiijuno, discharging by the rivor 
Kymmeno into the Gulf of Finland; in the south-west 
basin the waters unite noar the town of Tanmiorfors in tho 
little lake Pyhfijiirvj, aud discharge by the rivor Kumo into 
the Bothnian Gulf ; m the north-west is the Ulea basin, 
with an outflow by th© rivers Ulofi, Komi, and Toriiefi into 
the some gulf; tho north basin contains Liiko Enaro (nearly 
1000 square miloa), covered with ico for ten months iu 
the year, and senamg its waters into tho Arctic Ocean. 
The rivers are full of rapids, and rarely navigable, but 
serve for floating down largo quantities of timber from tho 
extensive woods of tho interior, and also furnish motive 
power for many mills. The lakes are imitorl by canola 

The climate of Finland is severe, but generally healthy. 
The mean yearly temperature in tho north is 2 7 ‘6" Fahr. ; 
at Helsingfors, SS'?®. The average annual rainfall is 20 
inches. 
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Immense forests cover one-lialf of tlie area of the country, 
reaching on the north as far as Lake Enare. They consist 
chiefly of pine, spruce fir, and birch, the oak growing wild 
only in the south, where also are found apples, pears, and 
cherries Rye is cultivated as far as the Arctic Circle, 
barley mostly in the north to Lake Enare, oats as far as 65“ 
N. lat., wheat but little and only in the south, buckwheat 
and flni to 64“ N. lat., hemp to 66“, and potatoes every- 
where The flora includes 1080 phanerogams and 1800 
cryptogams. Of wild animals' the bear, wolf, foz, ermine, 
hare, and squiirel are the most common, with the lynx, elk, 
rein-deer ; and seals m the sea and in Lakes Ladoga and 
Saima. Among birds, are the woodcock, moorcock, black- 
cock, white ptarmigan, partridge, swan, goose, duck. The fish 
include the salmon, perch, pike, and other common kmds. 

The population in 1875 was 1,912,647, divided among 
the various provinces as follows . — 


Abo 

Sa mfles 
. 9,SS2 

Population 

818,610 

Kuopio 

16,499 

288,280 

Nyland 

. 4,584 

8,818 

183,846 

St Michel 

162,836 

Tavastehus 

8,333 

202,260 

Uleaborg 

63,964 . 

193,684 

Wasa 

16,623 

324,232 

Wiborg 

16,078 

289,010 


144,221 

1,912,647 


The yearly increase of the population is at the rate of 
1*06 per cent, j the density is one person to 148 6 acres. 
The population of the 35 towns was, in 1876, 148,356, or 
7*7 per cent, of the whole. Of the population 98 per cent, 
belong to the Lutheran Church, somewhat less than 2 per 
cent, to the Greco-Russian Church, while Roman Catholics 
and Jews together number only about 1230 ; m 1870 
there were 8^6 Mahometana Of the whole population, 
85 per cent, are Finns proper 14 per cent, are Swedish- 
speaking farmers and peasants, chiefly in the governments 
of Nyland, Abo, and Wasa, on the coasts and islands j 
Russians number about 6000, besides the military, mostly 
in the towns , Germans 1200, in Helsingfors and Wiborg j 
gipsies about 1000 , and, to the furthest north, Lapps 600. 
Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent of the population j 
trade, shipping, and manufactures, 7 per cent.; the profes- 
sions, 1'6 per cent., military, 1 per cent. The proportion 
of men to women is 1000 to 1066. The average number 
of illegitimate births is 7 per cent. The mean duration of 
life is 37 years, being 35'6 among men and 38 4 among 
women, The epidemic diseases are typhus, nervous fever, 
and, in dry summers, diarrhoea. Of the deaths 3 per cent, 
or 1179 (1874), were violent. Nearly 7000 are whole or 
half blind There is some emigration to Russia and the 
north of Norway, and thence to the United States, chiefly 
to Michigan. 

The chief occupation is agriculture, for which the soil 
in the south-west and bn the coast of Wasa is best adapted. 
Modern methods of agriculture are found only in the south, 
the hoe being the principal implement in the east. The 
area under cultivation is about 2,000,000 acres, — of which 

700.000 are occupied with rye, 300,000 with barley, 

240.000 with oats, and 600,000 are f^ow. Sometimes, 
especially in the north, the night-frosts destroy the crops, 
and then meal has to be largely imported from Russia. 
There are ten agricultural schools, two of which are of a 
higher class. Of the land 35 million acres belong to the 
crown, 6 millions to the upper classes, and 60 millions to 
the peasantry. Serfdom never existed in the country. 

Of the exports about one-half is timber, though the 
forests are much thinned by fires, uprooting, and extrava- 
gance. Of the land under wood (64 per cent) 39 per cent 
belongs to the crown, under the superintendence of forest- 
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masters, there being one school of forestry. In 1876 there 
were upwards of 200 saw-nulls, the export amounting to 
41,536,169 cubic feet — planks, boards, battens, &c , besides 
7,432,617 cubic feet of round timber. 

Cattle-breedmg is successful on account of the many 
natural meadows, the good pasturage, and abundance of 
water Government gives premiums for riding and draught 
horses, and for improvement in the breeds of horses and 
cattle. The value of butter and other dairy produce ex- 
ported in 1876 amounted to nearly £800,000 ; of horses 

250.000, horned cattle 100,000, sheep 900,000, swine 

190.000, and rem-deer 60,000 were exported. 

The herring fishery is of some importance, while the rivers 
yield considerable quantities of salmon, and the lakes 
white-fish {Coregomis albus). The export of fish in 1876 
was valued at over £100,000. 

Granite, marble, felspar, and quartz are quarried to the 
north of Lake Ladoga, and porphyry on the island of 
Hogland. There is also an extensive granite quarry at 
Pytterlahti near Fredrikshamru Iron-mining and smelting 
are important industnea In 1876 68,000 tons of iron ore 
were raised , 21 iron- works turned out 26,000 tons of 
cast-iron. Besides this, 13 refining works turned out 

16.000 tons of bar-iron. The iron exports in 1874 
amounted to 19,230 tons, and the imports were 47,270 
tons, half of which consisted of ore; while in 1876 the 
iron export amounted to only 12,000, and the import to 

31.000 tons. Copper and tin are found, and m Lapland a 

little gold. Lime is obtained nearly everywhere. i 

Finland has about 420 manufactones of various kinds, 
giving emplojmneut to about 11,000 workpeople. The 
prmcipal articles manufactured are metal goods, cotton 
goods, woollen cloth, paper, candles, soap, tobacco, sugar, 
brandy, beer, leather. The whole production is valued at 
£1,480,000. 

The value of the whole exports m 1876 amounted to 
£3,948,200, timber representing about one-half, cattle one- 
seventh, gram about 1 per cent., iron and steel goods 
about 7 per cent., woven goods 7 per cent., paper per 
cent., fish and game nearly 3 per cent,, tar 3J per cent., 
butter, &c., 21 per cent. The imports were valued at 
£5,641,710 ; of this 16 per cent, represented woven goods, 
gram 17^ per cent., iron and steel 8^ per cent., coffee 7 per 
cent., sugar 6 per cent., cotton 4J per cent., tobacco 2^ 
per cent., salt 2 per cent., wine and spirits 3^ per cent. 
In 1876 the exports showed an increase in timber, tar, 
butter, grain, and hides, and a falling off in woollen goods 
and iron. In the import list a falling off took place in all 
articles except cotton, petroleum, and coffee. In 1876 
the custom-house receipts were £424,603, showing a 
falling off of about one-tenth as compared with 1876. 
In the imports Russia holds the first place, Germany being 
second, Great BiiLain third, and Norway and Sweden 
fourth. Russia also comes first in the export list, Great 
Britain second, and Germany and Norway and Sweden 
respectively third and fourth. The shipping that entered 
the various ports numbered 9364 vessels of all kinds, of 
1,314,999 registered tons ; 9220 vessels of 1,310,679 tons 
cleared the ports The Finnish merchant shipping in 1875 
numbered 1900 vessels of more thau ISJ- tons (280,000 
tons in all) ; 126 of these (7103 tons) were steamers. A 
considerable amount of shipbuilding is earned on on the 
west coast. 

The total length of the state railways is 624 miles, 
which, with a private railway of 2l miles, bonnect the 
capital Helsingfors with Abo, Hang6, Tammerfors, 
Tavastehus, Borgl, Wiborg, and St Petersburg The 
longest canal is that known as the Saima canal, 37 miles 
long, connecting Lake SslmSi with the Gulf of Finland j 
besides this there are several smaller canals rendering 
IX. — sS 
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navigation practicable between several of the lakes The 
telegrapk, under Russian management, connects nearly all 
tbe towns of tbe country. 

Tlie education of Fmland is carried on in one university 
(Helsingfors), 141yceams and reaZscAitZen, one polytechnic, 
two industrial, sis navigation, one cadet, two superior and 
eight inferior agricultural, two trade schools, besides two 
schools for the blind, and four for deaf and dumb These 
include both state and private schools For popular in- 
struction there are three normal aeminaries and 448 
primary schools, most of them Finaish, 67 being Swedish, 
5 mixed Finnish and Swedish, and 2 Russian. Besides 
these there seem to be a number of peripatetic teachers 
who teach many that do not attend school. In 1876 24 
publishers issued 154 books, which had a sale of a milhon 
aud a quarter copies There are 65 journals of various 
kinds, one-half bemg Finnish. 

The czar of Russia is grand-duke of Finland, the external 
affairs of both countries being the same. So far os internal 
administration is concerned, Fmland is an indepeudent 
state. The constitution dates from 1772-1789, and is 
based besides upon the pledge of the czar Alexander I. m 
1809 (when Swedish Finland was annexed), renewed by his 
Buccasaors, and upon the decree of the diet of date 1869. 
The czar decides as to war and peace, and as to treaties, 
has the right of pardon, appoints the officials of the 
country, who, however, must be natives, and is the last 
apped in law The government of the country and the 
admiuisttation of juatico ore carried on by the Imperial 
Senate for Finland, consisting of eighteen members 
appointed by the czar, under the presidency of the 
govemor-geueral of Fmland. The particular affairs on 
which the czar has to decree are laid before him by the 
State secretory for Finland The legislative function is 
exercised by th.6 czar and diet or landtag {Seim), without 
the consent of which no law can be either ordaiued or 
repealed, no new taxes imposed, or soldiers levied. The 
diet is called together every five years, aud consists of the 
representatives of the nobility, clergy, citizens, and 
peasantry. The nobility are represented by the heads of 
the noble families admitted into tlio House of Nobles ; the 
other deputies are elected, the bishops being admitted on 
account of their office^ The official language is^ Swedish. 
For adiuiniatratiTB purposes Finland is divided into 
eight ISns or governments, the names of which are given 
above. An older division was the districts of Fmland 
proper, Aland, Sato-Kunta, Nylaud, Tavastland, Karelen, 
Savolaks, Osterbotten, and Lapland. The lilns ore divided 
into harads or districts, and these into parishes or 
communes, of which there are 480, and which have the 
management of their own internal affairs. The admimst]^ 
tion of the law lies in the first place with the senate, in the 
second place with the high courts established m Abo, 
Nikolaistad, Wasa, andWiborg, and finally with the district 
courts in the country and the municipal courts in the towns. 
The established religion is that of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ohizrcb, under the archbishop of Abo and the bishops of 
BorgS and Kuopio. There is an ecclesiastical assembly or 
convocation every ten years, with thirty-four clerical and 
fifty lay repreaentativea. There is complete religious free- 
dom for other bodies. The Groco-Rosaiau parishes are 
under the metropolitan in St Petersburg. 

The public income of the countryia 1877 was £1,267,732, 
and the expenditure £1,267,738, while on January 1, 1878, 
the debt was £2,462,470. Besides the national bank of 
Finland, there are twu private banks, thirty-nine savmgs’ 
banks, and three fire insurance establishments. The mui- 
tary force of Finland consists of one battalion of fiflemou. 
The Finnish coinage consists of a markka or silver mark of 
lOOpenni, equal to about 9^d. In 1878 a new gold coin- 
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age was issued, consisting of two pieces of 20 and 10 
francs or markka respectively. The Finnish mile is equal 
to 10 versts or 6 64 English miles. The fathom of 3 eUs 
of 2 Finnish feet is equal to 1‘9483 English yards. The 
turdand contains 1*21983 acres. The ^‘ship-pound” con- 
tains 374*86 li avoirdupois, the Finnish B) being equal to 
0 93713 Hb avoirdupois j the ton is equal to 4*6395 bushels, 
the last to 1 86 ton register, the “ can” to *67645 imperial 
gallon. 

SisfoTj /. — ^It was probably at end of the 7th or beginning 
of the 8th century that the Finns took possession of what is 
now Finland, though it was only when Christianity was in- 
troduced, about 1167, that they weie brought into contact 
with civilized Europe. They probably found the Lapps in 
possession of the country. The early Finlanders do not seem 
to have had any governmental organization, but to have 
lived in separate communities and villages independent of 
each other. Their mythology consisted in the deification 
of the forces of nature, as “ Ukko,” the god of the air, 
“ Tapio,” god of the forests, “ Ahti,” the god of water, <fec. 
These early Finlanders seem to have been botJi brave and 
troublesome to their neighbours, and their repeated attacks 
on the coast of Sweden drew the attention of the kings of 
that country. King Erie IX. (St Eric), accompanied by 
the bishop of Upsala, Henry (an Englishman, it is said), 
and at the head of a considerable army, invaded the country 
in 1157, when the people were conquered aud baptized. 
King Eric left Bishop Hoary with his priests and some 
soldiers behind to confirm the conquest and complete the 
conversion. After a time he was killed, canonized, and 
as St Henry became the patron saint of Finland. As 
Sweden had to attend to her own affairs, Finland was 
gradimfiy reverting to independence and paganism, when 
in 1209 another bishop and missionary, Thomas (also an 
Englishman), arrived, and recommenced the work of St 
Hemy- Bishop Thomas nearly succeeded in detaching 
Finland from Sweden, aud forming it into a province 
subject only to the poiie. The famous Birger Jail undertook 
a crusade in Finland in 1249, compelling the Tavastians, 
one of the subdivisions of the Finlanders proper, to accept 
Christianity, and building a castle at Tavastohus. It was 
Torkel Knutson who conquered and counoctod the Karelian 
Finlanders m 1293, and built the strong castle of Wiborg. 
Almost coutmuous wars between Russia and Sweden wore 
the result of the conquest of Finland by the latter. In 
1323 it was settled that the river Rajajoki should be the 
boundary between Russia and the Swedish province. 
After the final conquest of the country by the Swedes, they 
spread among the Finlanders their civilization, gave thorn 
laws, accorded thorn the same civil rights as belonged to 
themselves, and introduced agriculture and other beneficial 
arts. The Reformed religion was introduced into Finland 
by Gustavus Yasa about 1628, and King John III raised 
it to the dignity of a graud-duchy. The country suffered, 
sometimes deplorably, in most of tlio wars waged by Sweden, 
especially with Russia and Denmark. His prodecoasor 
having created an order of nobility, — counts, baitjus, and 
nobles, Gustavus Adolplms in the bogiuning of the 17th 
century established the diet of Finland, composed of the 
four orders of the nobility, clergy, bourgeois, and peasants. 
Gustavus and his successor did much for Finland by found- 
ing schools and gymnasio, building churches, oncoureging 
learning, and introducing printing. During tho roigu of 
Charles XL (1092-1696) the country suffered terribly from 
famine and pcatileiico ; in tho dloccso of Abo alons 60,000 
persons died in less than nine months. Finland has been 
visited at different periods since by these scourges,* so late as 
1848 whole ■villages wore starved during a dreadful famine. 
Peter tlie Great cost an envious eye on Finland and tried to 
wrest it from Sweden j in 1 710 he managed to obtain pow^ 
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Sion of the towns of Keksliolni and ViUmauatrand , and by 
1716 all the country was in hia power. Meantime the 
sufferings of the people had been great; thousands 
perished m the wars of Charles XIT. By the peace of 
Nystad in 1721 the province of Wiborg, the eastern 
division of Finland, was finally ceded to Russia. But 
the country had been laid very low by war, pestilence, 
and famine, though it recovered itself with wonderful 
rapidity. In 1741 the Swedes made an effort to recover 
the ceded province, but through wretched management 
suffered disaster, and were compelled to capitulate in 
August 1742, ceding by the peace of Abo, next year, the 
towns of Villmanstrand and Fredrikshamn. Nothing 
remarkable seems to have occurred till 1788, under 
Gustavus m., who began to reign in 1771, and who gave 
the Finlanders those fundamental laws by which they are 
still essentially governed. The country was divided into 
SIX governments, a second superior court of justice was 
founded at Wasa, many new towns were built, commerce 
flourished, and science and art were encouraged. Latin 
disappeared as the academic language, and Swedish was 
adopted. In 1788, however, war again broke out between 
Sweden and Russia, and was carried on for two years 
without much glory or gain to either party, the main aim 
of Gustavus being to recover the lost Finnish province. 
In 1808, under Gustavus IV., peace was again broken 
between the two countries, and the war ended by the cession 
in 1809 of the whole of Finland and the Aland Islands to 
Russia, which has ever since mamtoiued her supremacy. 
The Finlanders themselves fought bravely against Russia, 
and it is said that bribery had not a little to do wi th the 
result. The emperor Alexander I. convoked the diet at 
Borgo in 1809, when he issued a manifesto undertaking 
to preserve the religion, laws, and liberties of the country. 
This pledge has been taken by hia successors, and probably 
Finland is the freest and best governed part of the Russian 
empire A senate was created and a governor-general 
named. The province of Wiborg was reunited to Finland 
in 1811, and Abo remained the capital of the country till 
1821, when the civil and military authorities were removed 
to Helsingfors, and the university in 1827- The diet, which 
had not met for 56 years, was convoked by Alexander IL 
at Halaingfoi’s in 1863, and has met every five years since 
Since 1860 Finland has bean allowed the use of a coinage 
peculiar to itself. Undor Alexander II. Finland bos been 
on the whole prosperous and progressive. The use of the 
Finnish tongue is everywhere encouraged, though the upper 
classes mostly use Swedish, and the study of the Russian 
language was made compulsory in all the state schools in 
1872. 

Ethnology and Langwige . — The term Finns has a wider 
apphcation than Finland, being, with its adjective Finmo 
or Finno-Ugric or Ugro-Finnio, the collective name of the 
westernmost branch of the great Uralo-Altaic family, dis- 
persed throughout Finland, Lapland, the Baltic provinces 
(Esthonia, Livonia, Courland), parts of Russia proper (south 
of Lake Onega), both banks of middle Volga, Perm, Vologda, 
West Siberia (between the Ural Mountains and the Tenia- 
aei), and Hungary. It consists of five groups : — >(1) the 
Finns proper ; (2) the Lapps ; (3) the Permian Finns; (4) 
Volga Finns ; (6) Uman Finns, (1) The first group com- 
prises the Suomi or Suomelaisset, id., Fen-men, who occupy 
nearly all Finland except a portion on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
about Waaa, where Swedish is spoken j next, thaEareUans, 
who extend from Russian Lapland south to the Gulf of 
Finland and Lake Ladoga, and east to the White Sea and 
the shores of Lake Onega ; thirdly, the Ohudic, a Slav term 
often applied to the whole group, but now restricted to the 
Veps or northern Ohud and the Votic or southern Chud, 
dwelling in scattered commsiiiities round the shores Lake 


Onega ; and lastly, the Baltic Finns, including the Este or 
Esthonian, occupying the greater part of the southern coast 
of the Gulf of Finland and the northern half o£ Livonia, 
and the Livonian or Krevinian occupying a small corner 
in the north-west of Courland. (2) The Lapps occupy the 
extreme north-west of Russia, and some parts of northern 
Sweden and Norway. (3) The Permian Finns comprise the 
Siryenians, occupying an extensive region between 60° N 
lat, and the Arctic circle and 60“ E long and the Ural 
Mountains, but mainly in the section of the government of 
Vologda, the Permian proper, formerly diffused throughout 
Perm, Viatka, Oufa, (be., now surviving lu isolated com- 
munities mainly about the upper Kama , and the Votyak, 
occupymg a relatively compact territory in Viatka as far 
north as Glazov on the nver Tchepstu (4) The Volga 
Finns include the Cheremissian on the left bank of the 
Volga, from a Lttle west of Kazan to near Nijni-Novgorod, 
and the Mordvinian, divided into small communities on 
both batiks of the Volga, about Simbirsk, Samara, Stavropol, 
and Tambov. (6) The Ugnan Finns iuclude the Voguls, 
extending from the Ural Mountains east to near the river 
Obi and south to Tobolsk ; the Ostyaks, from the Voguls 
east to the river Yemssei, between Turuchansk and Yems- 
saisk, and from the Arctic circle to 69“ N lat., and the 
Magyars of Hungary. These five groups form one lin- 
guistic family, to which Samoyede is related. The richest 
and most highly cultivated laugu^es of the family are 
the Suomi and Magyar. The dialects are all distinctly 
agglutinative forms of speech, with decided tendencies 
towards true inflexion, so much so that in many grammati- 
cal endings the essential difference between agglutination 
and inflexion becomes obscured. As in other Uralo-Altaic 
tongues, progressive vowel-harmony forms a characberiatic 
feature of theFmnic group. Bosk considered the Finnish 
language the most sonorous and harmonious oi tongues^ 
lb IS maintained by some tbab tbe Finnic languages 
represent the oldest forms among the Uralo-Altaic groups^ 
There is strong evidence that the Finns, or a dosely allied 
race, must have at one tune, probably prehistoric, been 
spread over a considerable area of central if hot of western 
Europe. 

OnginaRy nomads (hunters ahd fishers), all the Finnic 
people except the Lapps and Ostyaks have long yielded 
to the influence of civilization, and now everywhere 
lead settled lives as herdsmen, agnoultunsts, traders^ 
Physically the Finns are a strong, hardy tace, of low 
stature, with almost round head, low forehead, fiat features, 
prominent cheek bones, eyes mostly grey and oblique 
(lucliuiug inwards), short and flat nose, protruding mouth, 
thick lips, neck very full and strong, so that the occiput 
seems flat and almost lu a straight line with the nape j 
beard weak and sparse, hair no doubt originally black, but, 
owing to mixture with other races, now brown, red, and 
even fair; complexion also somewhat brown. The Finne 
are morally upright, hospitable, faithful, and subtuissivs, 
with a keen sense of personal freedom and independence, 
but also somewhat stolid, revengeful, and indolent Many 
of these physical and moral characteristics they have in 
common with the so-called “ Mongolian ” race, ta which 
they are no doubt ethnioally, if not also linguistioally, 
related. 

Lit&rat%re . — -Finland can boast of a varied hfeeraCtirB 
more or leas indigenous, the great monument of wHdi 
however, the K^ewaloi, a sort of epic poem, which, until 
the present century, existed only in fragments in thtt 
memories and on tbe lips of the peflSEuitty. A oollectlott 
of these scattered songs was published in 1822 by Ur 
I Zacharias Topdhus, but it was not till 1836 that anything 
I Uke a complete anyd systematically arranged collection was 
gives to the woild by Ur Elias Ifonnrot. For years Uf 
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Lonnrot iFandered from place to place in the most remote 
districts, Lvmg -witli the peasantry, and taking down from 
tlioir lips all that they knew of their popular songs. After 
unwearied diligence he was successful in collecting 12,000 
lines. These he arranged as methodically as he could into 
thirty-two runes or cantos, which he published exactly as 
he heard them sung or cliauted. Continuing his researches, 
Dr Lonnrot published in 184& a new edition of 22,793 
verses, lu 50 runes The importance of this indigenous 
epic, as it may be fairly styled, was at once recognized in 
Europe, and translations were made into Swedish, German, 
and French A few specimens hare also been translated 
into English by the late Professor A Porter, of Yale 
College, and published at ITew York (186B). The beat 
foreign editions are those of Castren in Swedish (1844), 
Leouzou le Due in French (1846 and 1868), Schiofner in 
Garnmu (1852). The poem has besides given rise to a con- 
siderable amount of critical literature, which is worthy of 
the attention of the comparative mythologist The poem is 
written in eight-syllabled trochaic verse, and an idea of its 
style may be obtained from Longfellow’s HiatocUTia, which is 
a pretty true imitation of the Finnish epic. Of the merits 
and importance of the poem Professor MaxMuUer, than whom 
there could be no better judge, speaks thus : — '‘From the 
mouths of the aged an epic poem has been collected, equal- 
ling the Iliad in length and completeness, nay — if we can 
forget for a moment all that we lu our youth learned to call 
beautiful — not less beautiful A Finn is not a Greek, and 

a Wainamoinen was not a Homer. But if the poet may take 
his colours from that nature by which he is surrounded, if 
he may depict the men with whom he lives, Kalewaia 
posaeases manta not dissimilar from those of the Iliad, and 
will clam its place as the fifth national epic of the world, 
side by side with the Ionian songs, with the MahdbMrata, 
the Sluxhndvieh, and the HihehngeJ* The Kalewala is 
concerned entirely with the mythology or folk-lore of the 
people. In the story there is a certain unity of plot, 
though the various parts are not perfectly homogeneous, 
and are evidently the product of different minds at different 
tunes, the vanous songs having evidently received additions 
in coarse of time. Indeed, it is probable that the origin 
of the songs must be sought for in a time when the various 
branches of the Finns ware not so scattered as they are now, 
certainly before their conversion to Christianity, though 
in the conclusion there seem to be one or two allusions to 
Christian subjects. Tho poem takes its name from the 
three heroes of Kaleva, the laud of plenty and happiuess, 
■Wa.iQa-m6inen, Ilmarinen, and Lemmm-K&inon j it is the 
struggles of these with Lonhi, Hiise, Yornkahamen, and 
others from Pohjola, a laud of the cold north, and from 
Luouela, the land of death, that are sung. The poem 
begins with the creation of the world, and after many- 
varied events, ends in the triumph of W8,infi.ra5men and 
his followers. At the time that Dx Lonnrot coHectod the 
Ealewala songs he also collected a considerable quantity of 
lyric poetry, which he published under the name ciXantele- 
tar, from the name of the national instrament to which they 
are sung — Kantele, a species of harp with five strings. Of 
recent poets the most popular seems to be Paavo Korrhoinen, 
a peasant whoso produotious are characteriaed by sharp and 
biting sarcasm. His songs were published at Helsingfors 
in 1848. Other modem poets are Marteska, Kettunen, 
Hahainen, Oksoselta. The Finns are strong in proverbs, 
Lbnnrot having published a collection of upwards of 7000, 
with about 2000 charades, while considerable collections 
of legends and talus have been published. 

The fii-st book printed in Finnish was m tho middle of 
the 16th century, and was probably the Abecedanum, (1643) 
of Mijchael Agricola, bishop of Abo. A translation of the 
Hew- Testamoiit by tho sumo bishop appeared in 1648, at ' 
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Stockholm. The whole Bible was not translated into 
Finnish till 1642. Even during last, but especially durmg 
the present century, there has been considerable literal y 
activity m Finland, so that now books m almost every 
branch of research are found in the language, mainly trans- 
lations or adaptations. We meat with, durmg the present 
century, a considerable number of names of poets and 
dramatists, no doubt very minor, as also painters, sculptors, 
and musical composers. At the Pans International Exhibi- 
tion of 1878 several native Finnish painters and sculptors 
exhibited works which would do credit to any country, 
and both in the fine and applied arts Fmland occupied a 
position thoroughly creditable. An important contribution 
to a history of Finnish literature is Krohn’s JSuoTneiiheliiwi 
runollisuns rwtsinvallan adcaiia. (1862). Finland is won- 
derfully nch in periodicals of all kinds, the publications of 
the Finnish Societies of Literature and of Sciences and 
other learned bodies being specially valuable. The Finnish 
Literary Society baa -within the last few years published a 
new editiou of the works of the father of Finnish history, 
Henry Gabriel Porthan (died 1804). A valuable handbook 
of Finnish history was published at Helsingfors in 1869- 
73, by Yrjo Eoskmen, and has been translated into both 
Swedish and German. The author, however, is understood 
to be really a Swede, whose name is Georg Foreman, the 
above form being a Finnish translation. Other works on 
Fittuish history have also appeared within the last four or 
five years. Some important works in Finnish geography 
have also appeared dunng the same period. In language 
we lave Lonnrot’s great Finmsh-Swadish dictionary, now 
being published by the Finnish Literary Society. In this 
connexion the student may be glad to know of f)r Donner’s 
Qompurative JDictionavy of the J^mno-Ugric Languages 
(Helsingfors and Leipsic), in German. In other depart- 
ments works of imptortoncQ have not been infrequent 
during tho present decade j most of them apparently are in 
Swedish. A valuable sketch of recent Finnish literature 
will be fo-Qud in the Husmche Rmw (iv. Jahrgaiig, 4 and 
6 Hefte). (J. s k.) 

FINLAY, Georojb (1799-1875), thohistorian of Greece 
“ from its conquest by the Eomans to tho present tune,” 
was bom of Scottish parents at Favorshom, Kent, on tho 
2l8t of December 1799. His father, Major John Finlay, 
EE., F.E.S., who had held for aomo time the post of 
inspector of the Government powder-mills atFavershom and 
Waltham Abbey, died when George was still very young 
(1802) j but the boy has left ou record how his interest m 
historical studies was awakened at a very early age by the 
manner in which his mother used to explain the history of 
England- On tho second marriage of his mother, ho was 
sent to a boarding-school near Liverpool, where he spent 
three years, — not very profitably, according to his own 
account Afterwards his education was continued in more 
favourable circumstances under a private tutor in the house 
of ha uncle, Mr Kirkman Finlay, who at that time sat os 
member of parliament for the Glasgo-w district of burghs. 
While making good progress in his litGrary education, ho at 
the same time laid up pleasant and life-long memories of 
the boating, fishing, and pedestrian excursions for which 
the picturesque shores of the Firth of Clyde offer so many 
delightful facilities. At one time ho had entertained 
thoughts of entering the army j but having been dissuaded 
from this by his friends, he ultimately, at tho close of his 
univsraily curriculum in arts, made choice of the legal pro- 
fession, Ho received his preliminary technical training in 
a writer’s oflBce in Glasgow, and, when little over twenty 
years of ago, wont to Gottingen to complete his studios in 
Roman law. But before this time ho had begun to feel a 
deep interest in the contemporary affairs of Greece, and at 
tho Hanoverian university he was wholly Unable to with- 
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draw his attention from the stirring drama which was then 
being unfolded in the south-eastern comer of Europe. “ I 
conversed much,” he says, “with everybody I met who 
had visited Greece, read all the works of modern travellers, 
and associated a great deal with the only Greek who was 
then studying at Gottingen.” In 1823 he resolved to visit 
the country personally, in order that ho might judge for 
himself of the condition of the people and the prospects of 
the war. In November accordingly he arnved m 
Gephalonia, where he first met Lord Byron, by whom, as 
well as by Sir Cliarles Napier, the British resident, he was 
vary kindly received. Shortly afterwards he was landed at 
Pyrgos, and during the nert fourteen months, which were 
spent partly at Athens and partly at Missolonghi, he 
greatly improved his knowledge of the language, history, 
and antiquities of the country. While soon led to form a 
very unfavourable opinion of the rapacity, selfishness, and 
incompetency of the Greek leaders, both civil andmditary, 
he by no means lost his enthusiasm for the causa of Greek 
independence. A severe attack of fever, however, combined 
with other circumstauces to make a change of scene de- 
sirable in December 1824. The rest of that winter 
accordingly and the spring of 1825 were spent in Eome, 
Naples, and Sicily. After spending a summer at Castle 
Toward, Argyllshire, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
attended classes in the university, and passed his examina- 
tion in civil law with a view to being called to the Scottish 
bar. His unquenched enthusiasm for Greece, however, 
made it impossible for him to resist the pressing invitation 
of his friend Hastings that he should return to that country, 
and thenceforward, if we except a few brief journeys (one 
to England m 1826 in order to secure the services of some 
competent engineers), the remainder of his life was wholly 
spent in the land of his adoption. He took part in the 
unsuccessful operations of Lord Cochrane and Sir Eichard 
Church for the relief of Athens m 1827. When independ- 
ence had been secured in 1829, under the presidency of 
Capodistrias, he was induced by the prospect of peaceful 
progress to buy a landed estate in Attica, hoping in this 
way to aid in putting the country “ mto the ro^ that leads 
to a rapid increase of production, population, and material 
improvement.” These hopes were not realized; all his 
efforts for the introduction of a better system of agriculture 
ended in failure ; within a very few years he found that 
he had lost his capital as well as his labour m his generous 
but ill-rewarded enthusiasm. Only when it had become 
too plain to him that Greece could be served in no other 
way, did he form the resolve of givmg himself to the literary 
work wliich occupied, somewhat sadly, all the remainder of 
his life. “ Had the hopes with which I j'oined the cause of 
Greece m 1823 been fulfilled, it is not probable that I 
should have abandoned the active duties of life, and the 
noble task of labouring to improve the land, for the sterile 
task of recording its misfortunes.” So he writes in 1855. 
His first publications were The Hellenic Kingdom and tJie 
GreeJt Hation (London, 1836) ; Kssai mr lee prindpes de 
bangiie appliguisd VHat actuel de la Grice (Athens, 1836), 
and RemarTce on the Topography of Oropia and HicKriay 
with a map (Athens, 1838) The first instalment of his 
great historical work appeared in 1844 (the 2d edition 
in 1857) under the title Greece under the Homans : a 
Historic^ View of the Condition of the Greek Nation from 
the time of its Qonguest by the Homans until the Extinction 
of the Homan Empire %n the East. Meanwhile he had 
been qualifying himself stiU further for his task by travel 
as well as by reading ; he undertook several tours (one in 
the company of Karl Bitter) to various quarters of the 
Levant ; and as the result of one of them he published a 
volume On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre ; with a plan of 
Jerusalem (London, 1847). The History of the Byzantine 
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and Greek Empires /ro»i 716-1453 was completed in 1854, 
It was speedily followed by the History of Greece under 
Othoman and Venetian Domination (1856), and by the 
History of the Greek Revolution (Edinburgh, 1861). In 
weak health, and conscious of failing energy, he now gave 
the last years of hi life to tho task ot revising, supplement- 
ing, and partly rewriting hiS great work. From 1864 to 
1870 he was also correspondent of the Times newspaper, 
and at various periods he contributed articles to Blackwood’s 
Magazine^ the Athenceum, and the Saturday Heview. He 
was a member of several learned societies , and in 1864 ha 
received from the university of Edinburgh the honorary 
degree of LL.D. He died at Athens on the 26th of 
January 1876 A new edition of his Histc/ry^ “revised 
throughout, and in part rewritten, with considerable addi- 
tions, by the author, and edited by the Eev H. F. Tozer, 
M.A.,” with a portrait by Jeens, was issued from the 
Oxford Clarendon press in 1877. It mcludes a brief 
but extremely interesting fragment of an autobiography of 
the author. As an historian Finlay had the merit, wkich 
was also to some extent the advantage, of entering upon 
a field of research that had been previously wholly ne- 
glected by English writers, Gibbon alone being a partial 
exception. He brought to his work many admirable quali- 
ties , as a student he was labonoiis, as a scholar he was 
accurate, as a thinker he was both acute and profound , 
and in all that he wrote he was unswerving in his loyalty 
to the prmciples of constitutional government and to the 
cause of liberty and justice The portion of Ids work 
which extends from 146 B.o. to 1453 Xd. has been 
translated into German. 

FIOEENZUOLA, a small town of Italy, in the province 
ot Piacenza, about 1 3 miles from the city of that name, on 
the right of the Arda, which is there crossed by a noble 
bridge The ancient towers in the piazza, the collegiate 
church of S. Fiorenzo with its beautitul carved work, and 
the old Palazzo Grossi are the principal objects of interest. 
The town is of no small antiquity, and in 9th century 
it was the scene of a sanguinary battle between Berenger 
of Italy and Eudolph IL of Burgundy. The Scotti, Sie 
Visconti, the Pallavicmi, and the Famesi were successively 
in possession of the fee. In the vicinity are the ruins of 
tho old city of Veleia, which was overthrown by a landslip 
m the 4th century Population of the town in 1871, 
3296 ; of the commune, 6730. 

FIOEILLO, Johann Dominicxjs (1748-1821), German 
painter and historian of art, was born at Hamburg, October 
13, 1748. He received his first instructions in art at an 
academy of painting at Baireuth; and in 1761, to continue 
his studies, he went first to Eome, where for four years he 
was the pupil of Batoni, and next to Bologna, where he 
studied under Bigari and Lulli. He distinguished himself 
sufficiently to attain m 1769 admission to the academy of 
that city. Eeturning soon after to Germany, he obtained 
the appointment of historical painter to the court of Bruns- 
wick. In 1781 he removed to Gottingen, occupied himself 
as a drawing-master, and was named m 1784 keeper of the 
collection of prints at the university hbrary. He was 
appointed professor extraordinary in the philosophical 
facidty in 1799, and ordinary professor in 1813. Dnrmg 
this period lie had made himself known as a writer by the 
publication of his GescMchte der zdchnenden Kionste^ in 6 
vola. (1 798-1808). This was followed in 1816 to 1820 by 
the Qeschichte der zenchne/nden Rilnste in Deutschland und 
den vereini^em Niederlanden^ in 4 vole. These works, 
though not attaining to any high mark of literary excellence, 
are esteemed for the information collected in them, 
especially on the subject of art in the later Middle Ages. 
Fiorilio practised his art almost till has death, but has left 
no memorable masterpiece. The most noticeahle of his 
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painfcings is perhaps the Surrender of Briseis, He died at | 
GrOttingenj September 10, 1821. . . ! 

FIB, the name originally given by our Scandinavian 
forefathers to the Scotch pine (Pmiis sylvestris), is at present 
not unfreq^uently employed as a general term for the whole ' 
of the true Conifers {AUetince) but, in a more exact sense, 
it has been transferred to the “spruce” and “ silver firs,” the 
genera Abies and Picea of most modern botanists. 

The firs are distingaished from the pines and larches by 
having their needle-like leaves placed singly on the shoots, 
instead of growing in clusters from a sheath or abortive 
branch. Their cones are composed of thin, rounded, 
closely-imbricated scales, furnished in some species with 
bracts springing from the base. The trees have usually a 
straight trnnhj and a tendency to a conical or pyramidal 
growth, — throwing out each year a more or less regular 
whorl of branches from the foot of the leading shoot, while 
the buds of the lateral boughs extend horizontally. 

Ill the Spruce Firs (Abies), the cones are pendent when 
mature and their scales persistent ; the leaves are arranged 
all round the shoots, though the lower ones are sometimes 
directed laterally. lu the sub-genus Pzcea, the Silver Firs, 
the cones are erect, and their scales drop off when the seed 
ripens j the leaves are placed in distinct rows on each side 
of the shoot. 

The most important of the firs, in an economic sense, is 
the Korway Spruce (Abies excelsa\ so well known in. British 
plantations, though rarely attaining there tho^ gigantic 
height and grandeur of form it often displays in its native 
woods. Under favourable circumstances of growth it is a 
lofty tree, with a nearly straight, tapering trunk, throwing 
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out in somewhat irregular whorls its wide-spreading 
branches, densely clothed with dark, clear green foliage. 
The boughs and their side-branches, as they increase in 
length, have a tendency to droop, the lower tier, even in 
large trees, often sw'eepiiig the ground, — a habit that, with 
the jagged sprays, and broad, shadowy, wave-like foliage- 
masses, gives a peculiarly graceful and picfcuresciue Usicocb 
to the Norway spruce. The slender, sharp, slightly curved 
leaves are scattered thickly around the shoots ; the upper 
onos jn'ossod towards tlio stem, a/id the lower directed side- 
WDja, so as to give a somewhat flattened appearance to the 
iildividiiiil .sprays. TJio elongated, cylindrical cones grow 
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chiefly at the ends of the upper branches j they are purplish 
at first, hut become afterwards green, and eventually light 
brown j their scales are slightly toothed at the extremity j 
they ripen in the autumn, but seldom discharge their seeds 
until the following spring. 

The tree is very widely distributed, growing abundantly 
on most of the mountain ranges of northern and central 
Europe; while in Asia it occurs at least as far east as the 
Lena, and in latitude extends from the Altaic ranges to 
beyond the Arctic circle. On the Swiss Alps it is one of 
the most prevalent and striking of the forest trees, its 
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dark evorgreen foliage often standing out iu strong contra, st 
to the snowy ridges and glaciers beyond. In the lower 
districts of Sweden it is the predominant tree iti most of 
the groat forests that spread over so largo a portion of that 
country. In Norway it constitutes a considorablo part of 
the dense woods of the sunthorn dales, llolU'ishing, accord- 
ing to Schuboler, on tho mountain slope.s nj) to an altitude 
of from 2800-to 3100 foot, and clothing tlic slit)rcs of some 
of tho fjords to the water’s edge ; in tlio higher regions it 
is generally mingled with tho pine. Less abiindiiiib on tho 
western side of tho fjokls, it again forms woods in Nord- 
land, c,vbendiug in tho neighbourhood of the coast nearly 
to the 67Lh parallel; but it is, in tliat arctic climate, rarely 
met with at a greater cbvaiion than 800 feet above the 
sea, though in Swedish Lapland it is found on the slope 
of tho Bulitclraaas higha.s 1200 feet, its upper limit being 
ovorywlicro lower than that of the pine. In all the 
Seandinaviau countries it is known a.s the G-nm or Grami. 
Groat tracts of low country along the .southern shores of 
the Baltic and iu northern Ilu8.sia are covered with forests 
of sprueo. It evciywhcre shows a profurcuou for a moi,st 
but well-drained soil, and never attains its full staturo or 
luxuriance of growth upon avid ground, wlictlior on plain 
or mountain — a peculiarity that should be remciuberod by 
the planter. In a favourable soil and open .situation it 
becomes tlio tallest and one of tho stateliest of Eurojjean 
trees, rising somotimos to a height of from 150 to 170 feet, 
tho trunk attaining a diameter of from 5 lo G feet at tho 
base. But when it grows in dense woods, where tho lower 
branches decay and drop oil early, only a small head of 
foliage romaining at tlio tapering summit, its stem, though 
frequently of groat height, is rarely more than 1 or 2 feet 
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in tliickness. Its growth is rapid, th« straight leading 
shoot, in the vigorous period of the tree, often extending 
2^ or even 3 feet in a single season. In its native habitats 
it"^ IS said to endure for several centunes, but in those 
countries from which the commercial supply of its timber 
is chiefly drawn, it attains perfection in from 70 to 90 
years, according to soil and situation 

In the most prevalent variety of the Norway spruce 
the wood IB white, apt to be very knotty when the tree 
has grown in an open place, but, as produced in the 
close northern forests, often of fine and even grain. Im- 
mense quantites are imported into Britain from Norway, 
Sweden, and Prussia, under the names of “ white Norway,” 
“ Christiania,” and “ Danzig deal ” The larger trees are 
sawn up into planks and battens, much used for the 
purposes of the builder, especially for flooring, joists, and 
rafters Where not exposed to the weather, the wood is 
probably as lasting as that of the pine, but, not being so 
lesinous, appears less adapted for out-door uses. Of late 
years great quantities have been sent fiom Sweden in a 
manufactured state, in the form of door and window-frames 
and ready-prepared flooring, and much of the cheap “ white 
deal ” furniture is made of this wood. The younger and 
smaller trees are remarkably durable, especially when the 
bark is allowed to remain on them , and most of the poles 
imported into Britain for scaffolding, ladders, mining- 
timber, and similar uses are furnished by this fir. Small 
masts and spars are often made of it, and are said to be 
lighter than those of pine. The best poles, according to 
Monteath, are obtained in Norway from small, slender, 
drawn-up trees, growing under the shade of the larger ones 
in the thick woods, these being freer from knots, and 
tougher from their slower growth A variety of the spruce, 
abounding m some parts of Norway, produces a red heart- 
wood, not easy to distinguish from that of the Norway 
pine (Scotch fir), and imported with it into England as 
"red deal” or “pine.” This kind is sometimes seen in 
plantations, where it may he recognized by its shorter, 
darker leaves, and longer cones. The smaller branches and 
the waste portion of the trunks, left in cutting up the timber, 
are exported os fire-wood, or used for splitting into matches, 
an industry that has lately sprung up in Sweden. Eecently, 
the wood of the spruce has been employed in the manu- 
facture of paper-stuff, being first reduced to a state of fine 
division, and then deprived of its resin by long boiling in 
alkaline solutions, — an application that will probably be 
considerably extended with the wider employment of paper- 
pulp ih the useful arts. 

The resinous products of the Norway spruce, though 
yielded by the tree in less abundance than those furnished 
by the pine, are of considerable economic value. In 
Scandinavia a thick turpentine oozes from cracks or fissures 
in the bark, forming by its congelation a fine yellow resin, 
known commercially as " spruce rosin,” or "frankincense 
It is also procured artificially by cutting off the ends of the 
lower branches, when it slowly exudes from the extremities. 
In Switzerland and parts of Germany, where it is collected 
in some quantity for commerce, a long strip of bark is cut 
out of the tree near the root; the resin, that slowly 
accumulates during the summer, is scraped out in the latter 
part of the season, and the slit enlarged slightly the follow- 
ing spring to ensure a continuance of the supply. The 
process is repeated every alternate year, until the tree no 
longer yields the resin in abundance, Which under favour- 
able circumstances it will do for twebty years or more. 
The quantity obtained from each fit is very variable, 
depending on the vigour of the tree, and greatly lessens 
after it has been subjected to the operation for some years. 
Eventually the tree is destroyed, and the wood rendered 
worthless for timber, ahd of little value eVen for fuel. From 
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the product so obtained most of the better sort of "Burg- 
undy pitch” of the druggists is prepared. The resin 
collected from the fir is melted and boiled in water, then 
filtered tlirough a sackcloth bag, and left to congeal m a 
cask beneath , nearly half the original amount of resin is 
obtained in this purified condition. Its chief employment 
IS for plasters, much used in disorders of the chest and 
other complaints m which a mild stimulant to the skin is 
required It is often applied in conjunction with the 
spruce-roam itself and other ingredients Much of the so- 
called Burgundy pitch of the shops is, according to Pereira, 
a compound of common rosin, palm oil, and water. By 
distillation with water the resin of the spruce yields oil of 
turpentine, but only a comparatively small quantity of that 
of commerce is obtained from this source, and it is 
considered inferior to that yielded by the pme and larch 
By the peasantry of its native countries the Norway spruce 
is apphed to innumerable purposes of daily life. The bark 
and young cones afford a tanning material, inferior indeed 
to o^-hark, and hardly equal to that of the larch, but of 
value m countries where substances moie rich in tannin are 
nob abundant. In Norway the sprays, like those of the 
juniper, are scattered over the floors of churches and the 
sitting-rooms of dwelling-houses, as a fragrant and healthful 
substitute for carpet or matting. The young shoots are also 
given to oxen in the long winters of those northern latitudes, 
when other green fodder is hard to obtain. In times of 
scarcity the Norse peasant-farmer uses the sweetish inner 
bark, beaten in a mortar and ground in his primitive mill 
with oats or barley, to eke out a scanty supply of meal, 
the mixture yielding a tolerably palatable though somewhat 
resinous substitute for hia ordinary A decoction 
of the buds in milk or whey is a common household remedy 
for scurvy , and the young shoots or green cones form an 
essential ingredient m the sptuce-beer drank with a similar 
object, or as an occasional beverage. The well-known 
“ Danzig-spruce ” is prepared by adding a decoction of the 
buds or cones to the wort or saccharine liquor before 
fermentation Similar preparations are in use wherever 
the spruce fir abounds. The wood is burned for fuel, its 
heat-giving power being reckoued in Germany about oue- 
fourth less than that of beech. From the wide-spreadmg 
roots string and ropes are manufactured in Lapland 
and Bothnia : the longer ones which run neUr the surface 
are selected, split through, and then boiled for some hours 
in a ley of wood-ashes and salt, which, dissolving out the 
resin, loosens the fibres and renders them easily separable, 
and ready for twisting into cordage. Light portable boats 
are sometimes made of very thin boards of fir, sewn together 
with cord thus manufactured from the roots of the trea 
The Norway spruce seems to have been the "Kcea ” of 
Pliny, but is evidently often confused by the Latin Writers 
with their " Abies,” the Piceapec^nata of modern botanists. 
From an equally loose apphcation of the word “fir” by 
our older herbahsts, it is difidcult to decide upon the date 
of introduction of this tree into Britain; but it was 
commonly planted for ornamental purposes in the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. In places suited to its growth 
it seems to flourish nearly as well as in the woods of 
Norway or Switzerland ; but as it needs for its successful 
cultivation as a timber tree soils that might be turned to 

r ' jultural account, it is not so weU adapted for economic 
ting in Britain as the Scotch fir or larch, Which come 
to perfection in more bleak and elevated regions, and 
on comparatively barren ground, though it may perhaps he 
grown to advantage on some moist hiU-sides and mototain 
hoUows. Its great value to the English forester is as a 
"ntirse*^ lot other trees, for which its dense leafage and 
tapering form render it admirably fitted, as it protects, 
Without ovefshading, the yenmg saplings, and yields saleable 
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stakes and small poles when cut out. For kop-poles it is 
not BO well adapted as the larch. As a picturesq^ue tree, 
for park and ornamental plantation, it is among the best of 
the conifers, its coloar and form contrasting yet harmoniz- 
ing with the olive green and rounded outline of oaks 
and beeches, or with the red trunk and glaucous foliage of 
the pine. 'When young its spreading houghs form good 
cover for game. The fresh branches, with their thick mat 
of foliage, are useful to the gardener for sheltering wall- 
fruit in the spring In a good soil and position the tree 
sometimes attains an enormous size ; one in Studley Park, 
Yorkshire, was, a few years hack, nearly 140 feet in height, 
and the trunk more th.au 6 feet in thickness neai the 
ground. The spruce bears the smoke of great cities better 
than moat of the AUetince, but in suburban localities after 
a certain age it soon loses its healthy aspect, and is apt to 
be affected with blight [JEriosomoi), though not so much as 
the Scotch fir and moat of the pinea 
The Black Spruce (Abtes •n.igrd) is a tree of more formal 
growth than the preceding. The branches grow at a more 
acute angle and in more regular whorls than those of the 
fir of Norway; and, though tho lower ones become bent to 
a horizontal position, they do not droop, so that the tree 
has a much less elegant appearance. The leaves, which 
grow very thickly all round the stem, are short, nearly 
quadrangular, and of a dark greyish green. The cones, 
produced m great ahundauce, are short and oval m shape, 
the scales with rugged indented edges; they are deep 
purple when young, bat become brown os they ripen. The 
tree abounds throughout New England, Nova Scotia, and 
all the couDtries around the St Lawrence, in Canada grow- 
ing up to 65",— iu all these regions often forming a large 
part of the dense forests. A variety with lighter foliage 
aud reddish bark is common in Newfoundland and some 
districts on the mainland adjacent. The trees usually 
grow very close together, the slender trunks rising to a 
great height bare of branches ; but they do not attain the 
size of the Norway spruce, being seldom taller than 60 or 
70 feet, with a diameter of 1^ or 2 feet at the base This 
species prefers a peaty soil, and often grows luxuriantly in 
very moist situations. The wood is strong, light, and 
very elastic, forming an excellent material for small masts 
and spars, for which purpose the trunks are used m 
America, and exported largely to England. The sawn 
timber is inferior to that of A. eoscelsct, besides being of a 
smaller size. In the countries in which it abounds, the 
log-houses of the settlers are often built of the long straight 
trunks. The spruce-beer of America is generally made 
from the young shoots of this tree. The small twigs, tied 
in bundles, are boiled for some time in water with brokeu 
biscuit or roasted grain ; the resulting decoction is then 
poured into a cask with molasses, or maple sugar, aud n 
little yeast, and left to ferment. It is often made by the 
settlers and fishermen of the St Lawrence countries, being 
esteemed as a preventive of scurvy. The American 
'‘essence of spruce," occasionally used in England for 
making spruce-beer, is obtained by boiling the shoots and 
buds end concentrating the decoction. The resinous pro- 
ducts of the tree are of no great value. 

The ‘White Spruce (Abiea cUba), sometimes met with in 
English plantations, is a tree of lighter growth than the block 
spruce, tie branches bethg more widely apart ; the foliage 
is of a light glaucous green ; the small light-brown cones 
are more slender and tapering tlian lu A. nigra, and the 
scales have even edges. It is of comparatively small 
size, but is of some importance in the wilds of the Canadian 
dominion, where it is found further north than any other 
tree, growing up to at least 69 ° ; the slender truu^ yield 
tlie only useful timber of some of the more desolate 
northern regious. In the woods of Canada it occurs 
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frequently, mingled with the black spruce and other trees. 
The fibrous tough roots, softened by soaking in water, and 
spht, are used by the Indians and voyageurs to sew together 
the birch-bark covenng of their canoes; and a resin that 
exudes from the bark is employed to varnish over the 
seams. 

The Hemlock Spruce (A. canadensis) is a large tree, 
abounding in most of the north-eastern paits of America 
up to Labrador; in Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia it is often the prevaihag tree The short 
leaves are flat, those above pressed close to the stem, and 
the others forming two rows , they are of a rather light 
green tint above, whitish beneath. The cones are very 
small, ovate, and pointed. The large branches droop, like 
those of the Norway spruce, hut the sprays are much bghter 
and more slender, rendering the tree one of the most 
elegant of the conifers, especially when young When old, 
the branches, brokeu and bent down by the winter snows, 
give it a ragged but very picturesque aspect. The trunk is 
frequently three ieet thick near the base. The hemlock 
prefeis rather dry and elevated situations, often forming 
woods on the declivities of mountains. The timber is very 
much twisted in grain, and liable to warp and split, ^ but 
is used for making plasterers’ laths and for fencing ; 
“shingles" for roofing are sometimes made of it Tho 
bark, split off in May or June, forms one of tho most 
valuahle tanning substances in Canada The sprays aro 
sometimes used for making spruce-beer and essence of 
spruce. 

The Douglas Spruce {A. Douglasi^ is one of the finest 
trees of the genus, often rising to a height of 200 feet 
and Bometiines considerably more, while the gigantic trunk 
frequently measures 8 or 10 feet across. The yew-like 
leaves spread laterally, and are of a deep green tmt ; the 
cones are furnished with trideutate bracts that project far 
beyond the scales. It forms extensive forests m Van- 
couver’s Island, British Columbia, and Oregon, whonco the 
timber is exported, being highly prized for its strength, 
durability, and even gram, though very heavy ; it is of a 
deep yellow colour, abounding in resm, which oozes from 
the thick bark. It was introduced into Britain soon after 
its discovery by Douglas, and has been planted in some 
parts of tlie kingdom experimentally, but does not ajipear 
to flourish well in the climato of England gencrdly, 
though individual plants may bo occasionally soeu in good 
condition in ornamental shrubberies. 

Of the PzVea group, tho Silver Fir (P. qyectmvta) may bo 
token as the type, — a lofty treo, riviillmg tho Norway 
spruce iu size, with large spreading horizontal boughs curv- 
ing upward towards the extremities. Tho fiat loaves are 
arranged in two regular, distinct rows ; they aro deep groeii 
above, bnt beueath havo two broad whito lines, which, as 
the foliage in largo trees has a tendency to curl upwards, 
give it a silvery appearance from below. Tlio largo conos 
stand erect on the branches, are cylindrical in shape, and 
have long bracts, the curved points of which proj'ecb beyond 
the scales. 'When tho treo is young tho bark is of a silvory 
grey, but gets rough with age. This tree appeal’s to havo 
been the true “Abios" of the Latin writers — tho “pul- 
dierrima abies " of Virgil. From early historic times it 
has been held in high estimation in tho south of Europe, 
being used by the Komans for masts and all purposes for 
whicli,timber o f groat length, was required. It is et present 
abundant iu most of tho moimtain ranges of southern and 
central Europe, bub is not found In the northern parts of 
that continent. In Asia it occurs on tho Caucasus and 
ITral, and in some parts of the Altaic chain. Extensive 
woo^ of this fir exist on the southern Alps, where the tree 
grows up* to nearly 4000 feet ; in the Bhine countries it 
forms great part of the extensive forest of the Hochwald, 
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and occurs m the Black Porest aud in the Vosges ; it is 
plentiful likewise on the Pyrenees and A.pennines. The 
wood is inferior to that of Abies excelsa, but, being soft and 
easily worked, is largely employed in the countries to 
which It 18 indigenous for all the purposes of carpentry. 
Articles of furniture are frequently made of it, and it is in 
great esteem for carving and for the construction of stringed 
instruments. Deficient in resm, the wood is more pensh- 
able than that of the spruce fir when exposed to the air, 
though it 13 said to stand well under water. The bark 
contains a large amount of a fine, highly-resinous turpentme, 
which collects in tumours on the trunk during the heat of 
summer. In the Alps and Vosges, this resinous semi-fluid 
is collected by climbing the trees, and pressing out the con- 
tents of the natural receptacles of the bark into horn or tin 
vessels held beneath them. .After purification by straining, 
it IS sold as “ Strasburg turpentine,” much used in the 
preparation of some of the finer varnishes Burgundy 
pitch IS also prepared from it by a similar process as that 
from Abies excelsa. A fine oil of turpentine is distilled from 
the crude matenal , the residue forma a coarse rosin. 
Introduced into Britain in the 17th century, the silver fir 
has become common there as a planted tree, though, like the 
Horway spruce, it rarely comes up from seed scattered 
naturally There are many fine trees in Scotland; one 
near Roseneath, figured by Strutt m his Sylva Bntan- 
nica^ then measur^ more than 22 feet round the trunk. 
In the more southern parts of the island it often reaches a 
height of 90 feet, and specimens exist considerably above 
that size , but the young shoots are apt to be injured in 
severe winters, and the tree on light soils is also hurt 
by long droughts, so that it usually presents a ragged 
appearance ; though, in the distance, the lofty top and hori- 
zontal boughs sometimes stand out in most picturesque 
relief above the rounded summits of the neighbounng 
trees. The silver fir flourishes in a deep loamy soil, and 
will grow even upon stiff clay, when well drained — a situa- 
tion in which few conifers will succeed. On such lands, 
where otherwise desiiable, it may sometimes be planted 
with profit. The cones do not iipen till the second year. 

The Silver Fir of Canada (P. bcdsamea), a small tree 
resembling the lost species in foliage, furnishes the “ Canada 
balsam” used in medicine, and highly valued by the 
microscopist as a “mounting” medium. It is obtained 
from natural swellings or receptacles in the bark, like the 
resin of the common silver fir. The tree abounds in Lower 
Canada and the adjacent provinces. 

Numerous other firs are common in gardens and shrub- 
beries, and some furnish valuable products in their native 
countries ; but they are not yet of sufficient economic or 
general interest to demand mention here. (o. P j.) 

FIRDOUSl. Abu ’1 OAsim Mansiir, who took the nom de 
plume of Firdousl, was a Persian poet of great eminence, and 
is chiefly known to European readers by his magnificent 
epic poem the Shahnamah, or “ Book of Kings,” a complete 
liistory of Persia in nearly 60,000 verses He was born at 
Shadab, a suburb of Tils, about the year 329 of the 
Hegira (941 a.d,). His father, Maulana Ahmed, son of 
Maulana Fokhr-ed-dln el Firdousl, belonged to the class 
of DiJikans (the old native country families and landed 
proprietors of Persia, who had preserved their influence and 
status under the Arab rule), and possessed an estate 
in the neighbourhood of Tils Firdousl’s own education 
eminently qualified him for the gigantic task which he 
subsequently undertook, for he was profoundly versed m 
the Arabic language and literature, and had also studied 
deeply the Pehlavi or Old Persian, and was conversant with 
the ancient historical records which existed in that tongue. 
As his history is intimately connected with that of the grand 
epic which he composed, it will be necessary to say a few 
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words concerning the origin of the latter and the nature of 
the authorities from which it was compiled. 

An epic poem, properly so called, is a collection of the 
ballads and songs, in which the memory of heroic deeds is 
always preserved m the earher periods of a people’s history, 
thrown by the rhapsodists into a connected and consecutive 
form. To become national and to take hold on the people’s 
hearts it must contain nothing but the genuine national 
legends and traditions, and must have grown spontaneously. 
Many attempts have been made by poets of different nations 
to create a national epic, but they have always failed for 
the lack of the elements above referred to. Homer’s Ilmd 
and Virgil’s AEneid are typical specimens of the real and 
spurious epic, — ^the former breathmg in every line the true 
spirit of the Hellenic nation, and always rousing the 
national enthusiasm and appeahng to the national feeling ; 
the latter never having been regarded by the Latm race 
with any deeper feehng than tW of admiration for its 
literary merits. The Shahnamah of Firdousl is perhaps 
the only exception of a poem produced by a smgle author, 
and at once taking its place as the national epic of the 
people. The nature of the work, the materials from which 
it was composed, and the circumstances under which it 
was written are, however, in themselves exceptional, and 
necessanly tended to this result. The grandeur and an- 
tiquity of the empire and the vicissitudes through which 
it passed, their long series of wars and the magnificent 
monuments erected by their ancient sovereigns, could not 
fail to leave numerous traces in the memory of so imagi- 
native a people os the Persians. 

As early as the 6th century of the Christian era 
we find mention made of these historical traditions in the 
work of an Armenian author, Moses of Khorene. During 
the reign of Naushirwan, the contemporary of Mahomet, 
and by order of that monarch, an attempt had been 
made to collect, from vanous parts of the kingdom, all the 
popular tales and legends relating to the ancient kings, 
and the results were deposited in tlie royal hbrary Under 
the last sovereign of the Sassanian dynasty, Yezdegird, 
the work was resumed, the former collection being revised 
and greatly added to by the Dilikan Danishwer, assisted 
by several learned mobeds. His work was entitled the 
Ehodairnamsh, which in the old dialect also meant the “Book 
of Kings.” On the Arab invasion this work was in great 
danger of penshing at the hands of the iconoclastic caliph 
Omar and his generals, but it was fortunately preserved ; 
and we find it in the 2d century of the Hegira being 
paraphrased in Arabic by Abdallah ibn el Mokaffa, a learned 
Persian who had embraced Islam Other Quebres occupied 
themselves privately witli the collection of these traditions ; 
and, when a prince of Persian origin, Takiib ibn Leith, 
founder of the Soffande dynasty, succeeded in throwing off 
his allegiance to the cahphate, he at once set about con- 
tinuing the work of his illustrious predecessors. His 
“ Book of Bangs ” was completed in the year 260 of the 
Hegira, and was freely circulated in Khorassan and Irak. 
Yakiib’s family did not continue long in power , but the 
Samanian princes, descendants of the Sassanians, who suc- 
ceeded them, applied themselves zealously to the same work, 
and entrusted it to the poet Dakiki himself, a Guebre by 
religion. Dakiki’s labours were brought to a sudden stop 
by his own assassination, and the fall of the Samanian 
house happened not long after, and their kingdom passed 
into the hands of the Ghaznavides Mahmild ibn Sebuk- 
tagin, the second of the dynasty (667-1080 a,i>.), continued 
to make himself still more independent of the cahplAte 
than his predecessors, and, though a warrior emd a fanatical 
Moslem, extended a generous patronage to Persian hterature 
and learning, and even developed it at the expense of the 
Arabic institutions. The task of continuing and com 
IX. — 29 
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pleting ike coUectioE of ti.6 ancient historical traditions of 
thQ empire especbUy attracted him. With the assistance 

of neighbouring pnnces and of many of the influential 
DihkatiBj Mahmud collected a vast amount of materials for 
the work, and after having searched in vain for a man of 
sufficient learning and ability to edit them faithfully, and 
having entrusted various episodes for versification to the 
numerous poets whom he Imd gathered round him, he at 
length made choice of Firdousl Tirdouaf had been always 
strongly attracted by the ancient Pehlavi records, and had 
begun at an early age to turn them into Persian epic verse. 
On hearing of the death of the poetDakiki, he conceived the 
ambitious design of himself carrying out the work which 
the latter had only just commenced , and, although, he had 
not then any introduction to the court, he contrived, thanks 
to one of his friends, Mohammed Lashkan, to procure a 
copy of the Dihkan Danishwer’s collection, and at the age 
of thirfcy-six commenced his great undertakiiig. Abu 
Mansour, the governor of Tils, patroniiied him. and encour- 
aged him by substantial pecuniary support. When 
Mahmud succeeded to the throne, and evinced such active 
interest in the work, Firdousf was naturally attracted to 
the court of Ghazaun. At first court jealousies and in- 
trlguas prevented Firdousf from being noticed by the sul- 
tan; but at length one of his friends, Mahek, undertook to 
present to Mahmud his poetic version of one of the well- 
known episodes of the legendary history. Hearing that 
the poet was born at Tiia, the sultan made him explain the 
origiu of his native town, and was much struck with the 
mtimate knowledge of ancient histoiy which he displayed. 
Being presented to the seven poets who were then engaged 
on the projected epic, Abu 1 OAsun was admitted to their 
meetings, and on one occasion improvised a verse, at 
Mahmud’s request, in praise of bis favourite Ay^z, with such 
success that the sultan bestowed upon him the name of 
Firdousl, saying that ha had converted his assemblies into 
paradise {Firdous). During the early days of his sojourn 
at court, an incident happened whicb contributed m no 

small measure to the realmtion of his ambition. Three of 
the seven poets were drinking in a garden when Firdousl 
approached, and wishing to get rid of him without rude- 
ness, they informed him who they were, and told him that it 
was their custom to admit none to their society but such 
as could give proof of poetical talent. To test his acquire- 
ments they proposed that each should furnish an extem- 
porary hue of verse, his own to be the last, and all three 
ending in the same rhyme. Firdousf accepted the challenge, 
and the three poets having previously agreed upon three 
rhyming words to which a fourth could not be found in 
the Persian language, ’Ansari began — 

Thy beauty eclipses the light of the erun; 

Farrakhi added — 

The rose with thy cheek would oompai'ison shun ; 

’Asjadi continued — 

Thy glances pierce through the mailed warrior’s jobsun;* 

and Firdousf, without a moment’s hesitation, completed 
the quatrain — 

like the lance of fierce Giv in bis fight vdih Poshun. 

The poets asked for an esplanation of this allusion, and 
Firdousf recited to them the battle as desoribed iathe,)S^n7i- 
mma/i, and delighted and astonished them with his learn- 
ing and eloquence. 

Mahmud now definitely selected him for the work of 
compiling and versifying the ancient legends, and bestowed 
upon bun such marks of his favour and munificence as to 
ehcit from the poet an enthusiastic panegyric, which is in- 


^ A sori of culrofis. 
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sorted in the preface of the iShahiamah, and forms a curious 
contrast to the bitter satire which he subsequently prefixed 
to the hook. The sultan ordered hxs treasurer, Khojah 
Hasan Meimendi, to pay to Firdousf a thousaud gold pieces 
for every thousand verses ; but the poet preferred allowing 
the sum to accumulate till the whole was finished, with the 
object of amassing sufficient capital to construct a dike for 
hiB native town of Tiis, which suffered greatly from 
defective irrigation, a project which had been the chief 
dream of his childhood. Owing to this resolution, and to 
the jealousy of Hasan Meimendi, who often refused to ad- 
vance him sufficient for the necessaries of life, Firdousf 
passed the later portion of his life in great privation, though 
enjoying the royal favour and widely extended fame. 
Amongst other princes whose hberal presents enabled him 
to combat his pecuniary difficulties, was one Bustem, son 
of Fakhr ed dauleh, the Deilamite, who sent him a thousand 
gold pieces in acknowledgment of a copy of the episode 
of Bustem and Isfendiar which Firdousl had sent him, and 
promised him a gracious reception if he should ever come 
to hiB court. As this prince belonged, like Firdousl, to the 
Shiah sect, while Mabmud and Meimendi were Sunnites, 
and as be was also politically opposed to tbe sultan, Hasan 
Meimendi did not fail to make tbe most of tbis incident, and 
accused tbe poet of disloyalty to his sovereign and patron, 
as well as of heresy. Other enemies and rivals also joined 
in the attack, and for some time Firdousf’s position was very 
precarious, though his pre-eminent talents and obvious fit- 
ness for the work prevented him from losing his post. To 
add to hiB troubles he had the misfortune to lose his only 
son at the age of 37. 

At length the book was completed, and Firdousl entrusted 
it to Aydz, the sultan’s favourite, for presentation to him 
Mahmud ordered Hasan Meimendi to take the poet as 
much gold as an elephant could carry, but the jealous 
treasurer persuaded the monarch that it was too generous 
a reward, and that an elephant’s load of silver would he 
Buffioient. 60,000 silver dirboms were accordingly placed 
in sacks, and taken to Firdousf by AyAz at tho sultan’s com- 
mand, instead of the 60,000 gold pieces, one for oaoh verso, 
which had been promisod. The poet was at that moment 
iu the bath, and seeing the sacks, and believing that they 
contained the expected gold, received them with great satis- 
faction, but finding only silver he complained to Aydz that 
lie had not executed the sultan’s order. AyAz related what 
had taken place between Mabmud and Hasan Meimendi, 
and Firdousf in a rage gave 20 thousand pieces to AyAz 
himself, the same amount to the bath-kcoper, and paid the 
rest to a beer seller for a glass of beer {fotiica), sending word 
back to the sultan that it was not to gain money fiiat he 
had taken so much trouble. On hearing this raesBago, 
Mahmud at first reproached Hasan with having caused him 
to break his word, but the wily treasurer succeeded in 
turning his master’s anger upon Firdousl to such an extent 
that he threatened that on tbe morrow ho would “cost 
that Carmathian (heretic) under the feet of his elephants.” 
Being apprised by one of tho nobles of tho court of what had 
taken place, Firdousl passed tho night in great anxiety j 
but passing in the morning by the gate that led from his own 
apartments into the palace, he mot tho sultan in his private 
garden, and succeeded by humble apologies in appeosing 
his wrath. Ho was, however, far from being appeaned 
himself, and determined at once upon quitting Qhazniu. 
Returning home he tore up tbe draughts of some thousands 
of verses which he had composed and threw them in 
the fire, and repairing to tho grand mosque of Ghaznin ho 
wrote upon the walls, at the place whoro the sultan was in 
the habit of praying, the following lines 

“ The auspicious court of Mahmud, king of Zabuliatan, 

is like a sea. What a sea 1 One cannot seo its shore. If 
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I have dived therein without finding any pearte it is the 
fault of my star and not of the sea.” 

He then gave a sealed paper to Aydz, begging him to 
hand it to the sultan in a leisure moment after 20 days 
had elapsed, and set off on his travels with no better 
equipment than his staff and a dervish’s cloak. At the ex- 
piration of the 20 days Ayiz gave the paper to the sultan, 
who on opening it found the celebrated satire which is now 
always prefixed to copies of the Shahnamdk^ and which is 
perhaps one of the bitterest and severest pieces of reproach 
ever penned. Mahmud, in a violent rage, sent after the 
poet, and promised a large reward for his capture, but he 
was already in comparative safety. Firdousi directed his 
steps to Mazenderan, and took refuge with Kabous, prmce 
of J orjdu, who at first received him with great favour, and 
promised him his contmued protection and patronage; 
learning, however, the circumstances under which he had 
left Ghaznin, he feared the resentment of so powerful a 
sovereign as Mahmud, who he knew already coveted his 
kingdom, and dismissed the poet with a magnificent present. 
Firdousi next repaired to Baghdad, where he made the 
acquaintance of a merchant, who introduced him to the 
vizier of the caliph, El Cader Billah, by presenting an 
Arabic poem which the poet had composed m his honour, 
The vizier gave Firdousl an apartment near himself, and 
related to the caliph the manner in which he had been 
treated at Ghaznin. The cahph summoned liTm into his 
presence, and was so much pleased with a poem of a 
thousaud couplets, which Eirdousf composed in his honour, 
that he at once received him mto favour. The fact of his 
having devoted his life and talents to chromcling the 
renown of fi.r6-worshipping Persians was, however, soma* 
what of a crime in the orthodox caliph’s eyes ; in order, 
therefore, to recover his prestige, Firdousl composed 
another poem, of 9000 couplets, on the theme borrowed from 
the Koran of the loves of Joseph and PotiphaPs wife — 
Yilsuf ard ZuleJcha, This poem, though rare and little 
known, is still in existence — the Royal Asiatic Society pos- 
sessing a copy. But Mahmud had by this time heard of 
his asylum at the court of the caliph, and wrote a letter 
menacing his liege lord, and demanding the surrender of 
the poet. Firdousl, to avoid further troubles, departed for 
Ahwaz, a province of the Persian Irak, and dedicated his 
YUmf amd ZideiUia to the governor of that district. 
Thence he went to Kohistan, where the governor, HasirLek, 
was his intimate and devoted friend, and received Vnin with 
great ceremony upon the frontier. Firdousl confided to 
him that he contemplated wnting a bitter exposition of his 
shameful treatment at the hands of the sultan of Ghaznin ; 
but Hasir Lek, who was a personal friend of the latter, 
dissuaded him from his purpose, but himself wrote and 
remonstrated with Mahmud. Nasir Lek’s message and 
the urgent representations of Firdousl’s friends had the de- 
sired effect ; and Mahmud not only expressed his intention 
of offering full reparation to the poet, but put his enemy 
Meimendi to death. The change, however, came too late ; 
Firdousl, now a broken and decrepit old man, had m the 
meanwhile returned to Tds, and, while wandering through 
the streets of his native town, heard a child lisping a verse 
from his own satire, in which he taunts Mahmud with his 
slavish birth: — 

*' Had Mahratid’s father been what he is now 
A crown of gold had decked this aged brow; 

Had Mahmud’s mother been of gentle blood, 

In heaps of silver knee-deep baa I stood.” 

He was so^ affected by this proof of universal sympathy 
with his misfortunes that he went home, feU sick, and died. 
He was buried in a garden, but Aboul Oasim Gourgani, 
cHef sheikh of Tds, refused to read the usual prayers over 
his tomb, alleging that he was an infidel, and had devoted 
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his hfe to the glorification of fire-worshippers and 
misbehevers. The next night, however, having dreamt 
that he beheld Firdousl in paradise dressed in the sacred 
colour, green, and wearing an emerald crown, he reconsidered 
his determination , and the poet was henceforth held to be 
perfectly orthodox. He died in the year 41 1 of the Hegira 
{1020 A.D.), aged about eighty, eleven years after the comple- 
tion of his great work. Mahmud had in the meanwhile d^- 
patched the promised hundred thousand pieces of gold to 
Firdousl, with a robe of honour and ample apologies for the 
past. But as the camds bearmg the treasure reached one 
of tlie gates of the city, Firdousl’s funeral was leaving it by 
another. His daughter, to whom they brought the sultan’s 
present, refused to receive it ; but, his aged sister remember- 
ing his anxiety for the construction of the stone embank- 
ment for the river of Tds, this work was completed in 
honour of the poet’s memory, and a large caravanserai built 
with the surplus. 

The ShaJiiiamah is baaed, as we have seen, upon the 
ancient legends current among the populace of Persia, and 
collected by the Bihkans, a dass of men who had the 
greatest facilities for this purposa There is every reason to 
believe that Firdousl adhered faithfully to these records of 
antiquity, and that the poem is a perfect storehouse of the 
genuine traditions of the country. Among much that is 
marvellous or incongruous, therefore, we may fairly look 
for the records of real events; and there is no doubt 
that, studied by the light of modem criticism, the volume 
will prove of great service and interest to future historians 
and ethnologista 

The entire poem has been published with a French trans- 
lation in a magmficent folio edition, at the expense of the 
French Government, by the late learned and indefatigable 
J ales de Mohl. The size and number of lie volumes, how- 
ever, and their great expense, make them difficult of access, 
while the original Persian, though easily procurable, is of 
course a sealed book to the majority of European readers. 
To supply this defect, Madame de Mohl has published in 
a cheap and convenient form the French translation, with 
her illustrious husband’s critical notes and mtrodnction. 
This will henceforth be the standard work on the subject, 
containing as it does a r^sumS of everything that has ever 
been written on the ShahTiamahf or which can elucidate 
its contents. It is published at the “Imprimerie 
Nationale,” Paris, under the title of Le Imre des Mots, par 
A5m ’Z Kasim Firdvuf/if traduit et commmU par Jvles 
Mold, M&mhre de Vlnstitut, Krofessmr a% Collie de France ^ 
public par Mme. Mold, Paris, 1876-7. (b. h. p.) 

FIKE. So general is the knowledge of fire and its uses 
that It is a question whether we have any authentic in- 
stance on record of a tribe altogether ignorant of them. 
A few notices indeed are to be found in the voluminous 
hterature of travel which would decide, the question in 
the affirmative ; but when they are carefully investigated, 
their evidence is found to be far from conclusive. The 
missionary Krapf was told by a slave of a tribe in the 
southern part of Shoa who lived like monkeys in the bam- 
boo jungles, and were totally ignorant of fire; but no 
better authority has been found for the statement, and the 
story, which seems to be current in Eastern Africa may be 
nothing else than the propagation of fables about the 
Pygmies whom the ancients located around the sources of 
the Nile. Commodore Wilkes, commander of the tTnited 
States exploring expedition, says that in Fakaafo or Bow- 
diteh Island “ there was no sign of places for cooking nor 
any appearance of fire,” and that the natives fejt evident 
alarm at the sparks produced by flint and steel and the 
smoke emitted by those with ckats in their mouths. The 
presence of the word firs, m the Fakaafo vocabulaty 
suppHed by Hales the ethnographer of the expedition. 
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though, it might perhaps he explained as equivalent only to 
solar light and heat, undoubtedly invalidates the com- 
modore’s supposition, ; and the Hev. George Turner, in an 
account of a missionary voyage in 1869, not only repeats 
the word aj? in his list for Fakaafo, but relates the native 
legend about the origin of fire, aud describes some peculiar 
customs connected with its use. Alvaro de Saavedra, an 
old Spanish traveller, informs us that the inhabitants of 
Los Jardines, au island of the Pacific, showed great fear 
when they saw fire, — which they did not know before 
But that laland has not been identified with certainty by 
modem explorers. It belongs, perhaps, to the Ladrones or 
Mananas Archipelago, where fire was unknown, says Padre 
Gobien, “till Magellan, wroth at the pilfenngs of the 
inhabitants, burnt one of their villagea. When they saw 
their wooden huts ablaze, their first thought was that fire 
was a beast which eats up wood. Some of them having 
approached the fire too near were burnt, and the others kept 
aloof, fearing to be tom or poisoned by the powerful breath 
of that terrible am maL ” To this Freycmet objects that these 
Ladrone islanders made pottery before the arrival of Euro- 
peans, that they had words expressing the ideas of flame, fire, 
oven, coals, roasting, and cooHng. Let us add that in their 
country numerous graves and ruins have been found, which 
seem to be remnants of a former culture. Thus tfie question. 
remainB in uncertainty *. thoi^h there is nothing impc^ble 
in the supposition of the existence of a fireless tribe, it 
cannot be said that such a tribe has been discovered. 

It m useless to inquire in what way man first discovered 
that fire was subject to his control, and could even be called 
into being by appropriate means. With the natural pheno- 
menon and its various aspects he must soon have become 
familiar. The volcano ht up the darkness of night and sent 
its ashes or its lava down into the plains ; the lightning 
or the meteor struck the tree, aud the forest was ablaze j 
or some less obvious cause produced some less extensive 
igultiotL For a time it is possible that the grand manifes- 
tations of nature aroused no feelings save awe aud terror ; 
but man is quite as much endowed with curiosity as with 
reverence or caution, and familiarity must ere long have 
bred confidence if not contempt It is by no means neces- 
sary to suppose that the practical discovery of fire was made 
only at one given spot and in one given way; it is much 
more probable indeed that different tribes and races obtained 
the knowledge in a variety of ways. We still find in dif- 
ferent parts of the world the natives taking advantage of hot 
gprmgs, naphtha or petroleum wells, and accessible craters 
In the island of Tauna, for instance, there is a mountain 
to the west of Port Resolution which abounds iu evidence 
of its volcanic character — ^in fissures, steam-jets, hot-spnngs, 
(fee. The inhabitants, says the Rev. George Turner, have 
not the slightest apprehension of danger ; tiieir settlements 
are arranged so tliat their murum or public square occupies 
one of the “ hot places of the mountain ; and there they 
lounge and enjoy the subterranean beat Some of tiie 
Springs reach the boUing point Every day women may 
he seen cooking vegetables in artificial pits which form a 
series of never faihug boiling pots. In some places the 
meu or boys have only to stand on the rooks, spear their 
fish, and pitch them behind into the hot springa” Similar 
accounts are given of the Maories in N'ew Zeahmd, and the 
Regntos in the New Hebridea 
It has been asserted of many tribes that they would bo 
unable to rekindle their fires if they were all allowed to 
die out Travellers in Australia and Tasmania depict the 
typical native woman bearing always about with her a bur- 
ning brand, which it is one of her principal duties to pro- 
tect and foster ; and it has been supposed that it was only 
ignorance which imposed on her the eudleas task. This, 
however, is not so certain ; for Mr Miklucho Maclav remarks 
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of the Papuans, whom he has closely studied, that though 
tihey know how to produce fire, they prefer to carry it 
about It was one of the distinguishing marks of the 
Samoan noble that his fire was never permitted to go out; 
and his attendants had a special name from their business 
of watching it while he slept In Corea the preservation 
of the ancestral fire is still regarded as of the first import- 
ance for the happiness of a family, and the same belief has 
had a very extensive sway in other parts of the world 
The methods employed for producing fire vary consider- 
ably in detail, but are for the most part merely modified 
appUcations of concussion or friction Sir John Lubbock 
has remarked that the working up of stone into implemeuts 
must have been followed sooner or later by the discovery 
of fire; for m the process of chipping sparks were elicited, 
and in the process of polishing heat was generated The 
first or concussion method is still Familiar in the flint aud 
steel, which has hardly passed out of use even in the most 
civiliaed countries. Its modifications are comparatively 
few and unimportant. The Alaskans aud Aleutians take two 
pieces of quartz, rub them well with native sulphur, strike 
them together till the sulphur catches fire, aud then transfer 
the flame to a heap of dry grass over which a few feathers 
have been scattered Instead of two pieces of quartz the 
Eskimos use a piece of quartz and a piece of iron pyrites. 
Mr Fredenck Boyle saw fire produced by striking broken 
china violently against a bamboo, and Bastian observed the 
same process m Burmah, and Wallace in Ternate- In 
Cochin Chinn two pieces of bamboo are considered sufficient, 
the BiliciouB character of the outside layer rendering it as 
good as native flint The friction methods are more various. 
One of the simplest is what Mr l^lor calls the stick and 
groove — “ a blunt pointed stick being run along a groove 
of its own making in a piete of wood lying on tlie ground." 
Much, of course, depends on the quality of the woods and 
the expertuesB of the manipulator In Tahiti Mr Darwin 
saw a native produce fire in a few seconds, bub only suc- 
ceeded himself after much labour The same device was 
employed in New Zealand, the Sandwich islands, Tonga, 
Samoa, and the Badack islands. Instead of rubbing the 
movable stick backwards aud forwards other tribes make it 
rotate rapidly in a round hole iu the stationary piece of 
virood— ^us making what Mr Tylor has happily designated 
a fire -drill This device has been observed in Australia, 
Kamchatka, Sumatra, and the Carolines, among the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylou, throughout a great part of Southern Africa, 
anaong the'Eskimo and Indian tribes of North America, iu 
the West Indies, iu Central America, and os far south as 
the Straits of Magellan. It was also employed by the 
ancient Mexicans, and Mr Tylor gives a quaint picture of 
the operation from a Mexican MS., — a man half kneeling 
on the ground is causing the stick to rotate between the 
palms of his handa This simple method of rotation seems 
to be very generally in use ; but various devices have been 
resorted to for the purpose of diminishing the labour and 
hastening the result. The Gaucho of the Pampos takes 
“au elastic stick about 1 8 inches long, presses one end to his 
breast and the other in a hole in a piece of wood, and then 
rapidly turns the curved part like a carpenter’s centre-bit” 
In other cases the rotation is effected by means of a cord 
or thong wound round the drill and pulled alternately by 
this end and that. In order to steady the drill the EsMmo 
and others put the upper end in a socket of ivory or bone 
which they hold firmly in their raoutk A further advance 
was made by some of the North American Indians, who 
appear to have applied the principle of the bow-drill j and 
the still more ingenious pump-drill was used by the Iroquois 
Indians, For full descriptions of these instruments and a 
rich variety of details connected with fire-making we must 
refer the reader to Mr Tylor’s valuable chapter in his ife- 
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searches. These methods of producing fire are but rarely 
used in Europe, and only in connexion with superstitious 
observances. We read in Wuttke that some time ago the 
authorities of a Mecklenburg village ordered a “wild 
fire ” to be lit against a murram amongst the cattle. For 
two hours the men strove vainly to obtain a spark, but the 
fault was not to be ascribed to the quahty of the wood, 
or to the dampness of the atmosphere, but to the stub- 
bornness of an old lady, who, objecting to the superstition, 
would not put out her night lamp, such a fire, to be 
efficient, must bum alone. At last the strong-minded 
female was compelled to give in; fire was obtained, — ^but 
of bad quality, for it did not stop the murrain. 

It has long been known that the rays of the sun might 
be concentrated by a lens or concave mirror. Aristophanes 
mentions the buruing-leus in The Clouds, and the story of 
Archimedes using a mirror to fire the ships at Syracuse is 
familiar to every schoolboy If Garcilasso de la Vega can 
be trusted as an authority, the Virgins of the Sun in Peru 
kindled the sacred fire with a concave cup set in a great 
bracelet In China the buraing-glass is m common use. 

To the inquiry how mankind became possessed of fire, 
the cosmogonies, those records of pristine speculative 
thought, do not give any reply which would not be found 
in the relations of travellers and historiana 
They say m the Tonga Islands that the god of the earthquakes 
13 likewise the god of fire At Mougaia it is told that the great 
Mam WBiit down to hell, where he suiprised the secret of msSbng 
file by rubbing two pieces of wood together The Maoris tell the 
tale differently Mam had the fire given to him by his old blind 
grandmother, Mahmka, who drew it from the nails of her hands. 
Wishmg to have a stronger one, he pretended that it had gone out, 
and so he obtained fire from her great toe It was so fierce tiiat every 
tlimg melted before the glow ; even Maui and the giandmoihor 
heraelf veie aheady burning when a deluge, sent from heaven, 
saved the hero and the peiishing woild , but before the waters 
extinguished all the blaze, Mahuika shut a few spoi'ks into some 
ti'ees, and tlience men draw it now The Haones have also the 
legend that thunder is the noise of Tawhaki's footsteps, and that 
lightnings flash from his armpits At ’Western Point, Yietoria, the 
Australians say the good old man Pundyil opened the door of the 
Buu, whose light poured then on earth, and that Karakorok, the 
good man’s good daughter, seeing the earth to be full of serpents, 
went everywhere destroying sei’pents , but before die had Killed 
them all, her staff snapped m two, and while it broke, a fiome burst 
out of it Here the serpent-killer is a fire-bnnger. In tho Persian 
SJiaJmaTmh also fire was discovered by a dragon-fighter. Hushenk, 
the powerful hero, hurled at the monster a prodigous stone, winch, 
evaded by the snake, struck a rock and was splintered 1^ xt. “ Light 
shone from the dark pebble, the heart of the rock flashed out m 
gloiy, and fire was seen for the first time in the world. " The snake 
eactui^, but the mystery of five had been revealed. 

North Amencan legends narrate how tho great buffalo, coreermg 
through the plains, makes sparks flit in the night, and sets the 
jtraine ablaze ny his hoofs hitting tho rooks. We meet the same 
idea in the Hindu mythology, which conceives thunder to have 
been, among many other tilings, the clatter of the solar horses on 
the Akraon or hard pavement of tho sky. Tho Dakotas claim that 
then* ancestor obtained fii*o from the sparks which a ftiendly panther 
fitmck with its claws, os it scampered upon a stony hill. 

Tolul, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking Ins sandals, was, 
like the Mexican Quetzelooatl, represented by a flint stone. Qua- 
inansuii, the father of the Peruviana, produced tlie thunder and the 
lightning by hurling stones witii his sling. The thunderbolts are 
his children. Kudui, the great god of the Altaian Tartars, dis- 
closed “ the secret of the stone’s edge and the iron’s hardness.” 
The Slavonian god of thunder was depicted with a silex in hia 
hand, or even protruding from his head. The Lapp Tiermes struck 
with his hammer upon his own head ; the Scandinavian Thor held 
a mallet in one hand, a flint in the other. Tarenis, the Gaul, had 
upon hifl head a huge mace surrounded by six little ones. Pmnish 

K ma describe how “fire, the child of the sun, came down from 
vun, where it was rocked in a tub of yellow copper, in a large 
uail of gold.” Ukko, tho Esthontan god, sends form lightnings, as 
ho strikes his stone with his steel. According to the Kalewala, 
the soma mighty Ukko struck his sword against his nail, and from 
the nail issu^ the * ‘ fiery babe, ” He gave it to the Wind's datmhter 
to rock it, but the unwary maiden let it fall in tho sea, where it was 
swallowed by the great puce, and fire would have been lost for ever, 
if the child of the sun had not come to the rescue. He dragged the 
great pike from the water, drew out his entrails, and found there 
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the heavenly spark stiU alive Hephsestui. also, the Greek fire god 
fell from heaven into the sea of Lemnos Prometheus brought 
to eai'th the torch he had lighted at the sun’s chaiiot 

Human culture may be said to have begun with fire, of 
which the uses increased m the same ratio as culture 
itself. To save the labour expended on the initial process 
of procuring light, or on carrying it about constantly, 
primitive men hit on the expedient of a fire which should 
burn night and day in a public building The Egyptians 
had one in every temple, the Greeks, Latins, and Persians 
m all towns and villages. The Natchez, the Mexicans, the 
Mayas, the Peruvians, had their “ national fires ” burning 
upon large pyramids. Of these fires the “ eternal lamps ” 
m the synagogues, m the Byzantine and Catholic churches, 
may be a survival The “Eegia,” Home’s sacred centre, sup- 
posed to be the abode of Yesta, stood close to a fountain; 
it was convenient to draw from the same spot the two great 
requisites, fire and water. All civil and political interests 
grouped themselves around the Prytaneion which was at 
once a temple, a tribunal, a town-hall, and a gossiping re- 
sort, all public business and most private affairs were trans- 
acted by the light and m the warmth of the common fire. 
No wonder that its flagstones should become sacred Primi- 
tive communities consider as holy everything that ensures 
their existence and promotes their welfare, material things 
such as fire and water not less than others. Thus the Pry- 
taneion grew into a religious institution. And if we hear 
a little more of fire worship than of water worship, xt is 
because fire, being on the whole more difficult to obtam, 
was esteemed more precious. 

We have curious and concordant testimonies that the 
principal functions of the state itself grew out of the care 
which was bestowed on the tribal fire. The men who at- 
tended it m Hellas were called the Prytanes. They had to 
eat together, and it would have been considered as a bad 
omen, xf they had neglected that duty, They were fed at 
the public expense ; and well they might be, for having 
been, probably, general cooks at the outset, they became, 
when the city was established, Archontes or magistrates, 
and even JBadleis, or a combination of the captain, the 
prxest, and the king. Thus the first guardians of the tribal 
fire were the earliest public servants, who by degrees ap- 
propriated all important offices, as tbe state itself developed 
into a vast aggregation of interests. And when Augustus 
usurped the Roman empire, he assumed all the powers 
which a pristine board of flamens, or of Prytanes, may 
have possessed. He made himself PorUifex Maximus, and 
assumed the charge of the pubhc fire ; and ou transporting 
it to hiB own palace, he had to convert it into public pro- 
perty. The Hellenic nations, as well as the Aztecs, received 
ambassadors in their temples of fire, where, as at the national 
hearth, they feasted the foreign guests. The Prytaneion and 
the state were convertible terms. If by chance the fire in 
the Roman temple of Testa was extinguished, all tribnnals, 
all authority, all public or private business, had to stop im- 
mediately. The connexion between heaven and earth had 
been broW, and it had to be restored in some way or 
other, — either by Jove sending down divine lightning on 
his altars, or by the priests making a new fire by tbe old 
sacred method of rubbing two pieces of wood together, or 
by catching the rays of the sun in a concave mirror. No 
Greek or Roman army crossed the frontier without carrying 
an altar where the fire taken from the Prytaneion burned 
night and day. When the Greeks sent out colonies the 
emigrants took with them livmg coals tram the altar of 
Hestia, and had in their new country a fire lit as*a repre- 
sentative of that burning in ihe mother country.^ Not 

^ Ouriously enough we see the same tnstitation obtaining among tho 
Damaras of South Africa, where toe chiefs, who sway their people 
with a sort at pnestly anthonty, isommit to their daughters the care 
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before the three curiae united their fires into one could 
Rome become povyerful j and Athens became a shining 
light to the world only, we are told, when the twelve tnbes 
of Attica, led by Theseus, brought each its brand to the 
altar of Athene Polias. All Greece confederated, making 
Delphi its central hearth; and the islands congregated 
around Delos, whence the new fire was fetched every year. 

According to a not impossible theory, all architecture, 
pubho and private, sacred and profane, began with the erec- 
tion of sacred sheds to protect the sacred fire, which abodes 
men dared to inhabit only after a length of tuns. Por it 
must be borne in mind that fire was looted upon, as a 
divinity. We are expressly told that Testa had no image 
or statue even in her own temple, the Yestal fire being con- 
sidered as the very goddess herself. The husbandmen who 
ate thRir repast before the hearth believed, as Ovid relates, 
that they sat in the presence of the gods themselvea The 
hearth fire was kept holy, its flame was to remam bright 
and pure. The minute and irksome prescriptions of the 
Zend-Avesta carried this feeling to the extreme: it was 
and it is still a widely spread belief that nothing unclean 
is to be thrown in the fire, that no indecent actions are to 
be committed before it. To spit in one’s fire would be 
now considered in many places, in Albania, for example, 
as an unpardonable offence. The Galfcchas of Ferghana, 
according to M. de Ujfalvy, ore bo revereutial that they 
would not blow ont a light lest they shoidd render the 
flame impure with their breath ; and a similar peculiarity 
was observed by Wood in Badakshan and by Blhaiiikoff 
p.mn-ng the Tadjiks of Bokhara.^ 

In the course of time, the same reasons which, made the 
tribe provide itself with a permanent fire made every family 
have Its hearthu Ib would even be more accurate to say 
that the family, as it is called now-ardays, developed itself 
after the human couple and their children had their own 
fire-place, and not before. It is hkely that at the outset 
only the higher aristocracy of chieftams, mmetridks or 
^upairideSj were allowed to have a fire of their own, which 
was theu equivalent to a private or family god. They kept 
it burning night and day all the year round. As recendy 
as the last generation, fires of such a character were rather 
numerous in the northern countries.® 

These lingering customs take us back to the time when 
every hearth was an altar. From the national Jrytaueion 
a brand was given to each geus. When gentes grew out of 
the tribe, and subsequently when families grew out of the 
gentes, coals from the gentile sacrificial stone were ^ven to 
every family. These three social organisms, the nation, the 
gens, the family, one merging into the other, had fi.re for 
their common symbol, and esteemed it as even the cause of 
their exiatenea The hearth was the vary centre of the 

of a go-called etamol fire. its hearth younger scions separating 

from the parent stock take away a ■burning brand to their new home, 
The use of a conomon Pryianeion, of oiroular form, like the Eoman 
temjJa of "Vesta, tastifled to the common ongm of the North Amencon 
Asainais and Muohoa. The Mobiles, the Chippeway^, the Natchez, 
had each a corporation of Yestnls. If the Natchez let their Are die 
ouli they wore "boimd to renew it from 'the Mo'biles. The Moguls, 
Pueblos, and Comanchos had also their perpetual fires. The Bed-skins 
discussed Important affairs of state at the “council fires," around 
which each aaohem marohed three times, turning to It all the aides of 
his person “ It was a saying among our ancestors,’' said an Iroquois 
chief in 1768, “ that when the fire goes out at Onondoga”— the Delphi 
of the league — “ we ahaU no longer he a people.” 

^ See J5u2!ditn ie la, tSoc. de (il6eg , Paris, 1878, p. 489 j "Wbod’s 
Jtmmeg to Source of Oxiu, 1872, p 177. 

* The rich "Westphahan farmers have still between their habitation 
and the stables the so-called Skoreatein^ where bums a oonstont fire, 
for which they have a superstitious regard. On the honks of the Sieg 
it Was the cuatom, os recently as the year 1855, to Inaart a large moss 
of oek, usually a stump with its roots, in a nioha opposite the pot- 
hanger. The block emouldered slowly, and was intended to last the 
whole year, fSrom Chnstiaos to Chrirtmas, whan its remains wore 
ground to powder and strewn on the fields to insure their fertility. 
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house, as the regia was the sacred centre of Rome and the 
Eoman commonwealth; around the regia the civic and 
politac institutions developed themselves, and around the 
hearth the family grew slowly into shape and power. 

As already observed, the Prytaneion was an altar to the 
genius of the commonwealth, the abode of the nation’s 
heroic ancestors. Its exact counterpart was the gentile 
hearth, owned by the gens at large and Its dependent 
famihea. When the gentes broke asunder, every family 
became possessed likewise of an altar to its particular 
“Penates” and “Lares,” or sacred fathers. These fathers 
were not mere ancestors, or grandparents, as we hold them 
now to be, but the constant progenitors, not only wera 
they believed to have begotten children in a former age, but 
also to go on begetting them constantly through succeeding 
generations. Procreators and protectors as ■well, they v?ere 
the source of blessing at the same time as the source of ex- 
istence, Called gods, ^HJieoi patrooi, gmetldioi, engeneia, 
aunai'mii” they were m fact the gods of the household, but 
gods of the same kin and blood as their descendants. No 
oath was held more sacred than the one which a man swore 
by his own hearth, — no prayer more readily granted than 
that which was coupled with a wish for the welfare of the 
hearth. The hearth had a recognized right of asylum, 
which is yet in full vigour in many count! les. But it was 
above all the throne of the paterfamilias,” the stronghold 
of his dominion. The proud saying of the Englishman that 
his home is hia castle is but an attenuated remnant of the 
feeling which animated the chiefs of the Vedic, the Greek, 
and the Italian gentes. Such a man was the king absolute 
over his household ; he wielded the power of life and death 
over all his subordinates, cattle, slaves, children, wife or 
wives ; he was the priest of his altar, the manager and ex- 
pounder of all divine things, elevated above the standard of 
common mortals. He alone in his kingdom could, if need 
were, make a new fire, not with, a vulgar flint and iron, but 
by the solemn mode of rubbing together two sacred twigs. 
In this way all Greek hearths were provided ■with new fires 
when the ancient ones had been sullied by the look of the 
hated Persian invaders. Beside the hearth, the second 
place, at least, was due to the wife and mother ; and as 
time went on her influence continued to increase.® 

Identity of ^'ire and Soid in Ancient Belief — The sun, 
as the source of heat, gives life to earth ; and it was natu- 
ral to suppose that the hearth, “ the sun in the house,” 
as the younger Edda calls it, radiated life IDcewise. There- 
fore it was made the seat of the Lares and Penates, or 
ancestors, a dwelling-place for the deceased, where a stock 
of souls ready to enter existence hy new births was main- 
tained. The famous Roman legend of Servius Tulliiis, 
whom Plutarch and other writoia report to have been pro- 
created in the ashes of the hearth by the Lares themselves, 
is a curious illustration of this belief. A sepulchral picture 
at Ometo represents a double phallus protruding from the 
flame of a hearth, on which a libation is being poured. 
The Vedas taught that the hearth-fii-e was cosubstantial 
with the cause of generation. Hence care was taken to 
preserve the purity of descent in the kin by preserving the 

® The traveller Pallas was told "by the Mongol populations -which he 
visited that a -woman might indulge in the vilest abuse and insult, and 
no one -would dare to touch her, so long as she stood letween the bed 
and the fire-place. In the 'Vedas we see that the now wife underwent 
some sort of consecration by-walking thrice around the new hearth-place, 
and stretching her hand into the flanios while she was being sprinkled 
over with luatral water In Germany and Slav countries, the bride, 
as she comes from church and enters her new house, bows to the fixe 
bxmiine on the hearth, walks thrice round it, "bums three of her hairs, 
and hinds a rod string round her body "What is no more done by the 
mistress is still done to her servants in Germany, who, as they come 
in, are made to run round the Htchon fire, ore touched with fioot, 
and hove their bare feet ffprinkled with ashes. 
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flame of the hearth pure and unmingled with fire taken 
from another house. On this matter the ancient Persians 
were particularly punctilious, feeding their fires, and espe- 
cially their sacred fires, only with certain kinds of wood, re- 
puted to be cleaner than all others, well dried, and well 
stript of the bark. Everywhere and in all countries, it was 
considered a most fatal omen if the fire died out in the 
hearth. The family whose firs went out had incurred the 
ire of the Lares, who, if not quickly appeased, would strike 
the sons with impotence and imbecihty. A new fire was 
to be lit by the friction of two twigs, as to fetch some from 
a neighbour’s would have been considered an adulterous 
union of hearths, an undue mingling of two families’ blood.^ 

RehenMaiice between Fire-Production and Life-Prodtjwiion. 
— ^For a long time, throughout all the world, the ancient 
naturalists who meditated on the greatest wonder of physi- 
ology, supposed that the generation of fire by the friction 
of two woods, one of harder the other of softer substance, 
was the exact counterpart of human generation. The heat 
thus evolved m the human organism was held to be of most 
subtile nature, a flash of the astral light, an intelligent 
substance. Primary fire impregnated primary water, and 
the soul was born. Life was compared to a flame, to a 
torch ; and no comparison is more true. Modem chemistry 
having proved that animal life is a constant burning of 
oxygen, the ancient myth was nob far from the truth when 
it said that Prometheus animated the figure of clay by 
putting into it a spark of fire. “ Know ye,” said an Ojib- 
way prophet, “ that the fire in your huts and the life in 
your bodies are one and the same thing.” A torch which 
was put out by throwing it violently on the ground sym- 
bolized in ecclesiastical rites excommunication, or the con- 
demnation of a soul to eternal death. In classical mytho- 
logy, Meleager’s life was bound to a log of wood ; when the 
one was turned to a heap of ashes, the other was to fall 
dead. “ Corpus est teri'a^ anima eat ignis*’ that old piece of 
philosophy, became inseparable from poetry and language ; 
and now, as m the days of yore, the soul and the genius” 
are always spoken of as if they possessed the nature of 
flame, and the angels and the pens as if their substances 
were pure hght. According to the pristine physiology, man 
was likewise a fire, but a fire hidden in clay, diluted in 
water. If it had not been for water, the flame would have 
been destroyed by its own force, — it would have blazed up, 
coruscating violently in dazzling efifnlgence, and then dying 
out. In fact, all primitive theories attributed to gaseous 
water the action which our present science attributes to 
mtrogen, without wliich oxidation would go on too rapidly 
to allow of the formation of oxidizable matter. Hence 
water was thought to be as necessary as fire itself j hence 
ancient law forbade the individuals guilty of offences against 
the commonwealth to have fire and water given them — a 
sentence equivalent to death. The mixture of organic fire 
and organic water in our bodies was compared to that in 
vegetable matter, which emits much smoke if burned when 
in green or wet condition. Hay, by pursuing the analysis 
of combustion in which the classical world had centred all 
its philosophy, the ashes or mineral detritus which fell on 
the hearth found their analogue m the flesh, in the bones, 
in the solid parts of our organism. Thus man was thought 
to be an alloy of fire, earth, and water in slightly different 
proportions. Fire, a constituent part of the divine intelh- 

^ It la interesting to note that in Bohemia the country people have 
still a strong pr^udice against any fire being taken to or taken from 
the hearth. Till the babe be forty days old, the Albanians do not 
allow a brand, not even a coal, from the family fire-place to be given 
away. As long as the Japanese had castes, people of the higher ranks 
ate no food except what was cooked in their own home, for fear of 
“mixing fire,” evidently because they thought that fire impni'ted its 
nature to food, and hy means of food to the bodily powers. 
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gence, became a soul when it was immersed m organic 
water; it became the body when it was put into organic 
day. The traditions of the Egyptian pnesthood, which 
were current under the name of Hermes Trimegistus, teach 
that at the moment of death, “our intelhgence, one of 
God’s subtile thoughts, escapes the body’s dross, puts on 
its fiery tunic again, and floats henceforth in space,” leaving 
the soul to await judgment. Men were divided into noble 
and Ignoble, according as the material or the spiritual side 
of their nature predominated. Thus a frequent distinction 
in the burials, which may have arisen even m prehistoric 
times, can be explamed. Chiefs and kings, priests and 
noblemen, possessed all of a divine soul, were burned, 
flame going forth to flame , but people of the common 
sort were sunk among the sods, clay going back to clay.^ 

Cosmic Fire . — The opinions aud behefs which most 
primitive populations have entertained on the nature of fire 
in the hearth were applied by them to the great cosmic 
fire both were hfe-givers, one to the family and the other 
to the universe , both were parts of the same substance or 
element It was taught by Aristotle that Zeus was a name 
given to the fire of heaven, and by Plato and Euripides 
that the same Heatia burned m the humblest hut and the 
highest sky. Ovid went so far as to identify that goddess 
with the earth itself. According to that doctrine, fire was 
held to be the very soul of nature, the essence of every thing 
that had a shape, and even to be the giver of that shape, 
for plidosophera explained that of all elements none but 
fire having any form by itself oould impart it to other things. 
From Jupiter to the fly, from the wandering star to the 
tiniest blade of grass, aU beings owed existence to the fiery 
element. This theory, more or less distmctly expressed, 
obtained among the i^tecs, who invokedl in Aeir prayers 
“fire the most ancient divinity, the father and mother 
of all gods.” Tohil the Quiche, Quetzacoatl the Mexican, 
Tiermes the Finn, Perkuu the Slav, Thor the Scandma- 
vian, Taranis the Gaul, and many other gods, as stated 
above, were represented as having firestones for heads or 
for bodies ; one of tliem was said to have flashed up in 
lightnings as he was dragged along the rocky heavens hy 
some powerful antagonist. Such a god, encased in a shell 
of flmt, fell down from heaven upon earth, according to an 
Indian legend ; the shell broke into sixteen hundred frag- 
ments, and each of them arose and stood up as a particular 
god. From such a thunderbolt or meteorite the Dacotas 
boasted to have originated. 

In the Gnostic theory the middle part of the cosmos 
was taken up by the starry world, emittmg the astral light, 
inferior in sanctity to the mild effulgence of ether above it, 
but supenor in vivifying properties to our common fires. 
These three conditions of the cosmic fire corresponded to 
the three component parts of man — mind, soul, and body. 
Prophets and other great and pious men had minds still 
refulgent with ethereal rays, which were the thoughts of 
divinity; while the wicked had souls which had been 
soaked in a smoky fire, and in stupid people there glim- 
mered but the weakest possible ray of celestial light. 

•So among AJgonquina and Ottaiyays tkoae only of the “Great 
Hare totem," among the Nicoragusns none but the “caciques,” among 
the Oaiibs no others thou the pnestly caste, were entitled to the honotp: 
of cremation. The tnbes of Tipper California were even persuaded 
BUoh as were not bumed were liable to be transformed into brutes. 
Among certam populations (es, for instance, the Colcbians of old, and 
the Babeens or Obinipseyans of our times) tte males had the privilege 
of the pyre, which was denied to women. The examples illustrating 
the belief of the soul being a fire are so numerous that it Is difficult 
to choose among them In Voigtland the souls of unchnstened babes 
are beUeved to be turned into ■WUls-of-the-Wisp The souls of d^g 
men or beasts are said to bum sometimes with a heat so mtense that 
their eyes inflame piles of wood. It is a frequent feat of divine horses 
in Tartar legends to make iihe rocks glow and melt as pitch by merely 
lookbog at them, 
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It was not the hottest fire Tirhich was supposed to bo the 
most divine, fierce heat being inimical to organic life, 
hot fires are said to he hellish onea Their masters, Ihe 
demons of drought and storiJity, dry up the fountams, 
scorch the grass, excite pestilence, are the worst fiends to 
the human race. Pure light was thought to be without 
any heat at all, and legends tell of “ theophanias,” of 
aureoles, of fiery tongues flickering above the cradles of in- 
fants predestined to glorious careers. Phalhc fire, giving 
out heat hut no Light, was often conaidered as of an inferior 
nature, and therefore represented by secondary nr even by 
tertiary deities, fauns, satyrs, aegipans, and the hke 

At the outset the gods and demons alike had soma com- 
mand of fire, hut they were distinguishable by the nature 
of their fire. Among the Scandinavians, Woden was the 
fire that shines, Thor the lightning, and Loki the fire that 
burns and shall one day destroy the whole world , Brahma, 
Indra, Siwa, and Osiris, Homs, Typhon, had similar mean- 
inga Zeus, Apollo, and Athene presided over the celestial 
flame ; Hercules and Dionysus marked the progressive puri- 
fications of the terrestrial fire. Besides his influence over 
generation, Hephaestus lad the command of the subter- 
ranean fire and of its vast smithies, where earths and stones 
were fused into metals. It was with a feeling of the most 
intense awe that the Tedio Aryans contemplated the 
thunderstorm and the lightning, the fierce struggle m the 
heavens, the fight between the winds and the clouds, be- 
tween fire and water, between the fire-god Indra and Vntra 
the fir&-dragon. So, likewise, the Iranians conceived of our 
world as the field of the great battle between Ormuzd the 
Increaser, and his twin brother Ahriman the Destroyer. 

Realvng and Fwnficatim hy Mre . — The principle of life 
being a fiery one, it was supposed that all maladies were 
only BO many defilements of the pure prmciple which hud 
been darkened by the demons of night, and that all sick 
people were demoniacs. The traditions of the Finns assert 
that lightning, the fiery sword of Ukko, slays the demons 
of illness. But it was discovered that the exliibition of 
hghtning, as a healing method, was attended with grave 
drawbacks . it was impossible to insure being able to tt.SB 
it, and when it ooold be obtained, the cure was worse than 
the disease, as the patient was killed before the imp who 
Iiad bedeviled him. It became necessary to have recourse 
to a substitute j and therefore the healing virtues of the 
thunderbolt were embodied in the Keraunia or thunder- 
stones. The “ holy stones ” of the Anglo-Saxons, or “holed 
stones," arrow heads, flint celts, and flint knivos worked 
by prehistoric men, were popularly believed to be stones 
which falling down from heaven possessed heavenly virtues, 
auJ were of use in all sorts of diseasa^ 

Sickness havmg bocome identified with sin, purification 
became the first and most esteemed of curative agents and 
of prophylactics. It needed to be undergone when a dead 
body had been touched or whan women had been delivered. 
The mother walked with her babe through firos lit on her 
right hand and on her left; the infants, especially the 
males, were fumigated with great care. Among some 
populations none could approach mother and child without 
stepping over a brarier. Fiery ordeals heralded the attain- 
ment of the age of puberty by both sexes. Ambaesodors 
were refused admittance to the presence of the sovereign 
until they had traversed a flame which should singe away 
the foreign devilries which they might carry about them. 

^ In mild cosoa the Auatralim soroorer applies fire to the injured 
parts of hia patients. The Perraans kindle Are on -Uie terraces of their 
house whei'Q the sick man hos. The Pntagoniiius Are off guns and 
I’avolvers, and throw bithiing brands Into the mr In Turkestan, siok 
children ore made to Jaap over baniing fires, and are struck seven 
times on the hook. At every stroko remonshrouces ore addressed to 
tha demon, such as “Begone to the seal Begone to the deaortl" 
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Purification by fire led to the institution of baptism 
by fire, which in many places was thought vastly superior 
to baptism by water; and the idea obtained its furthest 
development in ^e notion of purgatorial fires, which is 
not peculiar to one churcL Often people had misgivings 
about tha penance which awaited them in a future state, 
and reckoned that it would be better for them to undergo 
it on this Bide of the grave ^ 

Periodic Pires — Because the sun loses its force after 
noon, and after midsummer daily shortens the length of its 
circuit, the ancients inferred, and primitive populations still 
believe, that, as time goes on, the energies of fire must 
necessarily dechna Therefore men set about renewing the 
fires in the temples and on the hearth ou the longest day of 
summer or at the begmning of the agricultural year. The 
ceremony was attended with much rejoicing, banqueting, 
and nmny religious ntes. Houses were thoi onghly cleansed , 
people bathed, and underwent lustrations and purifications ; 
new clothes were put on; quarrels were made up; debts 
were paid by the debtor or remitted by the creditor, cii- 
mmals were released by the civil authorities in mutation 
of the heavenly judges, who were believed to grant on the 
same day a general remission of sms. All things were 
made new , each man turned over a new page m the book 
of his existence. Some nations, like the Etruscans in the 
Old World, and the Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, 
carried these ideas to a high degree of development, and 
celebrated with magnificent ceremonies the renewal of the 
aoBcula, or astronomic periods, winch might be sliorter or 
longer than a century. Some details of the festival among 
the Aztecs have been preserved. On the last night of eveiy 
penod (52 years) every fire was extinguished, and men 
proceeded in solemn procession to some sacred spot, whore, 
with awe and trembling, the priests strove to kindle a new 
fire by friction. It was as if they had a vague idea that 
the cosmos, with its sun, moon, and stars, had been wound 
up like a clock for a definite period of time. And had 
they failed to raise the vital spark, they would have 
believed that it was because the great fire was being extin- 
guished at the central hearth of the world. Tlio Stoics 
and many other ancient philosophei’a thought that the 
world was doomed to final extinction by fuu Tho Scan- 
dmaviau bards sung the end of the world, how at last the 
wolf Fenrir would get loose. Low the cruel fire of Loki 
would destroy itself by destroying everything. The 
Essenes enlarged upon this doctrine, which is also found 
in tho Sibylline books and appeal's ni tho Apocrypha (2 
Esdros xvi. 16). 

Sob Dupuis, Ot'iyiiio de tons les Oiiltes, 1701; Binmumf, Science 
des Mligwna) Grinmi, limUiclui Mythologie, oap, xx , IS.'Jfi; Adnlbcit 
Kulin, Die Derabkutifi dcs Fetters U7ul dea thilerlmnLa, 18C0; 
Stemthol, Uober die un2n'Hnql%tUo Foi'^n der Sam ron Fmnri/mis, 
1861 ; Albert BeviUe, “ TjO MytUn do Proindlliet)," iu llmnia tics 
Delta Mcntdea, August 1862 ; Mloliol Bniul, Iltrruh et Uaeiis, 1883 ; 
Tylor, Deaearclies into the Early JJidtmj of Manhiml^ olmn. ix., 
1866; Bacbofen, von, 1870 Lubbock, rrehis,- 

torie TimeSs Sd edition, 1872; IJtitig, ltdiyim of the Far, vis, 
1878. (K UK.) 


Similar practices nro still rosortoil to in niountaimniH reglouB of 
Franco •when illnaae smites tlw flocka. In Imekwaid distrlcta of Gur- 
inony,wben tlio swlno alckon oml die, tlio “wild firo,” ov"Nothfrucrf 
18 kiidlficl, but it would Imve no virtue if it wore kindled by baoliolorH 
instead of by married men, or witli ninti'lics and not by tbo ortliodox 
process of rubbing wood against wood. 

® In the lull ranges of Southorn India ponitontfi are nnido to imsa 
through a row of burning Imts and are absolved after having pasHcd 
the soveutb. Before sued is sown it Is etlll jiassetl through tho fire iu 
Bavaria ; and In Boauto land children underwent n'ceutly a Bimdnr 
process, Wing held over the flame of a lighted altar, Tlio earlli was firoed 
from the demons of stonlty by lighting liuge fiivs, and tho Holds became 
fertile as for os the blaze could bo seen distinctly, — a jiraotice which 
stiU prevails lu many places from Norway to Centwd America, 
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FIRE 


FIRE is considered m the present article in relation to 
the destruction by it of life and property. History is full 
of accounts of the devastation it has caused m the towns 
and cities of nearly every country of the civilized world. 
The following list embraces the most memorable of the 
great fires of which records have been preserved . — 

GnsAT Beitain and Iheland 
798 Loridon, nearly destroyed 
982 ,, greater part of the city burned 

1086 „ aH houses and churches from the east to the west 

gate burned 

1212. ,, greater pai-t of the city burned. 

1666, „ “ The Great Fire,” September 2-6. 

It began In a wooden bouse In Pudding Lane, and'-bumed for throe 
days, consuming the buildings on 486 ocies, 400 sti eets, lanes, 
18,^00 bouses, with St Paul's church, 66 polish churches, 6 chapels, 
the gnlld-hali, tlie royal exchange, the custom-house, many hos 
pitals and libraries, 6 J companies' halls, and a vast number of other 
stately odlHces, togethei with three of the city gates, fonr stone 
biidges, and the piisons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the Poultry 
and Wood Street Comptoi’s. The Are swept from the Tower to 
Temple church, and from the N E. gate to Holhom bridge. Six 
persons wore killed. The total loss of pioperty was estimated at 
the time to be £10,780,600 

1794 Lovdon, 630 houses destroyed at Wapping. Loss above 

£1,000,000 

1834 ,, Houses of Parliament burned. 

1861 „ Tooley Street whai’ves, &c,, burned. Loss esti- 

mated at £2,000,000. 

1873 „ Alexandra palace destroyed. 

1137. To}k, totally destroyed 

1184 GlasU)n\hury, town and abbey hnmed. 

1292 Qarliah, destroyed. 

1607. Norwich, nearly destroyed ; 718 houses burned 
1644. JLffith, brnned. 

1698. Tmrton, 400 houses and a large number of horses burned; 

83 persons killed Loss, £160,000. 

1612 „ 600 houses burned Loss over £200,000 

1731 „ 800 houses burned 

1700. Edinburgh, “ the Great Fire.” 

1612. Cork, greater part burned, and again in 1622. 

1613. Eorchaater, nearly destroyed. Loss, £200,000 

1614. Stredford-on-Avon, burned 

1644 Beaminster, burned Again m 1684 and 1781. 

1676 Northampton, almost totally destroyed. 

1683 Nmrmrket, large part of the town burned. 

1694. Warwick, more than half hm'ned; rebiult by national con- 
tiibution. 

1707. Inabwm, burned. 

1727. Gravesend, desh'oyed. 

1738. Wellingborough, 800 houses burned. 

1743 Crediton, 460 houses destroyed. 

1760. Portsmouth, dockyai'd burned. Iioss, £400,000. 

1770, „ „ „ Loss, £100,000. 

1802 destructive file Loss, £1,000,000. 

1827 Sheemess, 60 houses and much property destroyed. 

1864 fl'aZwAeod, 60 persons killed. Loss, £1,000,000. 

1876. Glasgow. Groat fii-o. Ijoss, £300,000. 

Feanoe 

69. Lyons, burned to ashes. Hero offers to rebuild it. 

1118. Nantes, greater part of the city destroyed. 

1137. Ni^on, burned. 

1624 Troyes, nearly destroyed. 

1720 Jiennes, on fire from Deeombor 22 to 29, 860 houses burned. 
1784. Erest. Fire and explosion in dockyai'd. Loss £1,000,000. 
1862. Marsdllea, destnictive fire. 

1871. Pans. Commmiist devastations. Property destroyed, 
£32,000,000. 

Centeal and Southebn Etteope. 

64. Jtome burned during 8 days. 10 of the 14 wards of the 
oily were destroyed. 

1106 Venice, greater part of the city was burned, 

1677. „ fire at the arsenal, greater part of the city ruined 

by an explosiou. 

1299. Wevrmr, destructive fire; also in 1424 and 1618. 

1879. Msmel was in large part destroyed, and again in 1467, 1640, 
1678, 1864. 

1406. Bern was destroyed. 

1420. Lsipste lost 400 houses. 

1467. JDort, cathedral and large part of the town burned. 

1491. Dresden was destroyed. 

1621. Oviedo, large part of the city destroyed. 

1648. Komom was bui'ned. 

1684. iWZh was burned by Austrian Croats, 


1680 Ftlrth was again destroyed 

1686 Landau was almost destroyed 

1768. Pimo was burned by Prussians. 260 houses destroyed. 

1762 Munich lost 200 houses. 

1764. Kdnigsberg, pubhc buildings, &c , burned Loss, £600,000 

1769. ,, almost deatroyei 

1801 J^^^1600 d°^ destroyed. Loss, £300,000. 

1859. ,, 1000 houses destroyed! 

1803 Posen, large part of older portion of city burned. 

1811. Forest fires in Tyrol destroyed 64 villages and hamlets. 

1818 Salzburg was partly destroyed 

1842 Hamburg A fire raged for 100 hours. May 6-7 

During the to the city was in a state of anarchy 421fl hulldlngs, 
teclnding 2000 dweUlngg, were destroyed One-flfth of the popnlii- 
tion was made homeless, and 100 persons lost their lives. The total 
loss amounted to £7,000,000 After the fli-e contributions from aU 
Germany came in to help to rebuild the city. 

1861 Glams (Switzerland), 600 houses burned. 


Noeteeen Eueope. 

1630 Aalborg, almost entirely destroyed. 

3641, Aarhuus, almost entirely destroyed, and again m 1666 
1624, Opslo, nearly destroyed, Christiania was built on the 


1702 Bergen, greater part of the town aestroyed, 

1728 Copenhagen, nearly destroyed 1650 honses burned, 77 
streets 

1794. ,, royal palace with contents burned 

1796 ,, 60 ati eets, 1663 bouses burned 

1761. Stockholm, 1000 houses destroyed. 

1769 „ 250 houses burned. Loss, 2,000,000 crowns 

1775. Abo, 200 houses and 15 mills burned. 

1827 „ 780 houses burned, with the univeisity 

1790. Carlscrona, 1087 houses, churches, wareliouses, Ac , de- 
stroyed. 

1802. Gothenburg, 178 houses burned. 

1868 Christiania. Loss estimated at £260,000. 

1865. Oarlstadt (Sweden), everything burned except tho bishop’s 
residence, hospim, andjoil. 10 lives lost. 

PussiA 

1786 81 Petersburg, 2000 houses burned. 

1862. „ great fii'e Loss, £1,000,000. 

1752 fifoscou), 18,000 houses burned 

1812. „ The Russians fired the city on September 14 to 

drive out the army of Napoleon The fira 
continued five days. Nine-tenths of the ci'rt 
was destroyed. Number of houses bumeu, 
80,800. Loss, £80,000,000. 

1768. Ardhangeil, 900 houses burned. 

1793. „ 8000 buildings and Idie cathedi'al burned. 

1786. Tobolsk, nearly destroyed. 

1788. Mitcm, nearly destroyed. 

1812. Riga, partly destroyed. 

1884 Tula, destmctive me 

1848. Orel, large part of the town destroyed. 

1880. Cracow, large port of the town burned. 

1864. Novgorod, large amoimt of property destroyed. 

Tueket. 

The following fires have occun-ed at Gonatardinople • — 

1729. A great fire destroyed 12,000 houses and 7000 people. 

1746. A fire lasted five days. 

1760. In January 10,000 houses burned, in April property 

destroyed estimated from £1,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
Later in the year 10,000 houses were destroyed, 

1761. 4000 houses were burned. 

1766. 16,000 houses and 100 people destroyed. During the years 
1761, 1766, and 1767 gi'eat havoc was made by fixe. 

1769. July 17. A fire raged for twelve hours, extending nearly 

1 ipile in length Many of the palaces, some small 
mosques, and, nearly 660 houses were destroyed. 

1771. A fire IniatiTig 15 hours consumed 2600 houses and shopa 
1778. 2000 houses were burned. 

1782. August 12. A fire burned three days ; 10,000 houses, 60 
moMues, and 100 com nulls destroyed ; 100 lives lost. 
In il^bruary 600 houses burned ; in June 7000 more. 
1784. August 6. A fire burned for 26 hours, and destroyed 
10,000 houses, most of which had been rebuilt since the 
fixes of 1782. In the same year, March 18, a fire in the 
suburb of Peia destroyed two-thirds of that quarter 
Losi estimated at 2,000,000 flfuins. 

1791. Between March and Jnly 82,000 houses are said to have 
been burned, and as many m 1796. 

1799. In the suburb of Pera 18,000 honses were burned and many 
magnififient buUdmgs. 

IX. — 30 
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1816. August 16. 12,000 houses and 3000 shops in the finest 
quarter were destroyed 

1818. August IS. A fire destroyed several thousand houses. 

1826. A &e destroyed 6000 houses, 

1848. 600 houses and 2000 shops destroyed. Loss estimated at 

dE8,000,000 

1865, A great fire destroyed 2800 houses, pubho buddings, &c. 

Over 22,000 people were left homelesB . 

1870. June 6. The suWo of Peru, occupied by the foreign popu- 
lation and native Christians, was swept by a fine which 
destroyed over 7000 buddings, many of them among the 
best m the city, ineludmg ttie residence of the foreign 
legations. Loss estimated at nearly £6,000,000 
1797. jSiCMian, the town of 3000 houses totedly destroyed. 

1783. Smyrna, 2600 houses consumed Lose, £200,000 
1772. 9 , SOOO dwellings burned. 3000 to 4000 shops, &c., 

consumed Loss, £4,000,000. 

1796 ,, 4000 shops, mosques, magannea, &c., burned 

1841. „ 12,000 houses were burned. 

India. 

1631. JRajrmJtcd, Palace and great part of the town burned. 
1789. Manilla, vast storehouses were burned. 

1838. 10,000 huts were burned,, March 26 30,000 

people rendered homeless, and 60 lives lost. 
1803. Madras, more than 1000 houses burned. 

1808 Bombay. Loss by fire of £600,000. 

Chika anp Japan". 

1822. was nearly destroyed by fire 

1868. YokoTiarm, two-thirds of the native town and one-sixth 
of the foreign settlament destroyed. 

1872, Yeddo A fire oecnrred m April during a gala of wind, de- 
stroying huildinga covering a apace of 6 square 
Tnilfw 20,000 persona were mode homeless. 
1878. „ A fire destroyed 10,000 houses. 

Ukited States 

1879 Boston. All the worehouaea, 80 dwellings, and the vessels 
in the doclcyaraa were consumed. Loss, 
£200,000 

1760. ,, A fire caused a lose estimated at £100,000. 

1787. „ A fire consumed 100 bmldiugs, Pebruory 20, 

1794. „ 96 buildings were burned Loss, £42,000. 

1872, „ Great fire, B’ovembeifi-10 By this fire the richest 

quarter of Boston was destroyed. 

The 6re commenced at the comer of Sanunor and KiDRston etreofe 
The area homed over was dS ocree 77Q bulldlngg, compi-lsInR the 
largest granlto and trick warelionsos of tho city, hllsd with mor- 
chan disa were hamed. The lose was about £lfi, 000,000, Before tlie 
end of the year 187C the homed district had boon rebuilt mom 
enbstantlally than ever 

1778 Ckarlegton Afire caused the loss of £100, 000 
1796 „ 800 houses were burned. 

1888. „ One-half the city was burned on April 27 

1168 buildings destroyed. Loss, £600, 000 
1802 BortamouUi (Maine), 102 buildmga destroyed. 

1818 „ 897 buildings destroyed. 

1820. Samnnak, 463 buildings were burned. Loss, £800,000 
1836 Mmo York, The great fire of New York began in Mer- 
chant Street, December 16, and burned 
630 buildings in tba business port of tho 
city. 1000 mercantile firms lost their 
places of businoss. The area burned over 
was 63 acres. The lose was £3,000,000. 
1846. „ A fire m the business port of the cily, July 

20, destroyed 300 buildings, Tho loss was 
£1,600, 000 35 persons wore killed. 

1846. IHMwg. A large mrt of the ci% burned, April 11. 20 
squares, 1100 buildings destroyed. Loss, £2,000,000. 
1846. Maiytueket was almost destroyed, 

1848 Albany. 600 houses burned, Anguat 17. Area humod 
over 87 acres, ona-thxrd of the city, Loss, £600,000. 

1849. Stlouis 28 steamboats at the wharves, and the whole 

or port of IB blocks of the city burned, May 
17. Loss, £600,000. 

1851. More than three-quarters of the city was burned, 

May 4, 2600 buddings Loss, £2,200,000, 
1851. „ 600 bnildinga burned. Lose, £600,000. 

1860. IVithdslyMa. 400 buildings burned, July 9. 80 lives 

lost Loss, £200,000 

1865. „ 60 buildings burned, Pebraory 8. 20 per- 

sons killed. Loss, £100,000, 

1861. Traskingio7i Part of the Oapitol and the whole of ihe 

Congressional Library wore burned 
1861. Ban Frwusisco. On May 4-6 a fire destroyed. 2600 build- 
ings. A number of lives lost. More than three-fourtli 1 


of the city destroyed. Loss npwaids of £2,000,000. In 
June another fire burned 500 buildings. Loss estimated 
at £600,000. 

1867. Chicago. A fiiu destroyed over £100,000 14 hves lost. 

1859. „ Property destroyed worth £100,000, Sept. 16. 

1866 Twofireson August 10 and November 18. Loss, 

£100,000 each. 

igyi The greatest fire of modem times 

It 1)6000 In a bom on tho night of the 8th of October and raged 
until tha 10th. Tho areo bnnaed over -nas 212A acrea, or Si sq, 
miles, of the very heart of tho city 260 lives were lost, 98,600 per 
sons were mode homoless, and 17,430 bnlldlngs were eonsained 
Tho buildings wore one-third In number and one-balf In yaluo ol 
the bnlldlngs of the city. Before the end of 1876 tho whole burned 
district had boon rebnllt The loss wns ostimated at £89,000,000 

1862 Troy (IT. Y. ) was nearly destroyed by fire 

1866. Bortlcind. Great fire on July 4. One-half of the city 
was burned ; 200 acres were ravaged , 60 buildings were 
blown up to stop the progress of tba fire Loss, 
£2,000,000 to £2,260,000 

1871. October, Forest and prairie fires in Wisconsm and 
Michigan 16,000 persons were made homeless ; 1000 
lives lost Loss estimated at £600,000. 

Buitisb: North Amerioa. 

1815. Quebec was injured to the extent of £260,000. 

1846 „ 1660 houses were burned, May 28, One-third of 

the population made Lomeless Loss from 
£400,000 to £760,000 Another fiie, on June 
28, consumed 1300 dwellings. 6000 peisons 
were mnde homeless 80 stieets destroyed In- 
BniancB losses, £60,770. 

1866 ,, 2500 houses and 17 churches m French qiiaitor 

burned. 

1825 New JBrunamck A tract of 4,000,000 acres, more than 
100 miles in length, was burned over, it included many 
towns 160 persons killed, and 875 head of cattle. 690 
buildings burned Loss about £60,000 Towns of 
Newcastle, Chatham, and Douglaatown destroyed. 

1837. Bt John (New Brunswick). 116 houses bumod, January 
13, and nearly all the business port of tho city 
Loss, £1,000,000. 

1877 „ Great fire on June 21. The area burned over 

was 200 acres 87 streets and^ squwes totolly 
or in part destroyed, 10 nailoa of streets; 
1660 dwoUings 18 lives lost. Total loss, 
£2,600,000. Two-fifths of the city buraed. 

1846. St JoMa (Newfoundland) was nearly destroyed, June 9 
Two whole streets burned upwtuds of one mile long. 
Loss ertunatod at £1,000,000. 

1860 Montreal A fire destroyed the finest part of the city on 
June 7 200 houses were burned. 

1862. ,, A fire on July 9 rondorod 10,000 peoplo desti- 

tute. The space burned was one mile in 
length by lialf a mile m width, including 
1200 houses. Loss, £1,000,000. 

South Amerioa, 

1636 Ciaco was nearly consumed. 

1861. Maidooa. A great fire followed an eartliquako which had 

destroyed 10,000 people. 

1862. Yalparam was devastated by fire 

1863. Santiago. Fire in tho Jesuit church ; 2000 porsous, mostly 

women and children, penshed- 

West Indies. 

1752. jPierre (Martinique) had 700 houses btunod. 

1782. Kingston (Jamaica) had 80 houses bumod Loss, £600,000. 

1796. Montego Bay (Joniaioa) Loss by five of £400,000, 

1806. StTJmias. 900 warebousoe oonaumod. Loss, £6,000,000. 

1808. Spanish Tovm (Tnnidad) was totally dustroyi'd, Loss 
estimated at £1,500,000 

1828. Jlavanalast 360 houses; 2000 porsous reduced to poverty, 

1843. Fart BepvJblicain (Haytl). Nearly ono-tliird of the town 
was burned. 

Such great fires as the above are due, first, to the com- 
bustible contents of buildings and of the materials they are 
buUt of, and to radical defects in the method of construc- 
tion, and, secondly, to the want of proper means and 
appliances for promptly extinguisWng fires and preventing 
the spread of tihem. Wooden buildings crowded together 
in narrow crooked streets, insufficient supply or absolute 
want of water, no fire-engines or only the feeblest machines 
for pumping water, and no organized or trainod and dis- 
ciplined body of firemen, were the conditio:^ in earlier timeS) 
and in some countries they are the conditions still. 
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It is of importance, however, to bear in mind that the 
loss of property by great fires or conflagrations is really 
small in proportion to the loss by fires of moderate proper- 
tions. Thus a very competent authority, Mr Cornelius 
Walford, gives it as his opinion that great fires, properly so 
called, “ involving the loss of ,£50,000 and upwards, pro- 
bably do not account for more than one-fifth of the losses 
of any average year.” With the gradual improvement of 
the organization for coping with fires, the disproportion of 
conflagrations year by year becomes greater, so that really 
small but oft-occurring fires are now, in all well-governed 
communities, the subject which demands the careful atten- 
tion of authorities. No means at present exist for accur- 
ately estimating the average annual loss of property by fire 
throughout the world, as in scarcely any country is an 
official record of fires and their results kept ; and the im- 
perfect returns of insurance companies are of comparatively 
little significance. It is estimated that the value of the 
insured property destroyed by fire all over the world 
amounts to from thirty to forty millions of pounds sterling 
annually, (See Insueanoe.) 

In modern times great improvements have been made in 
the means employed for the prevention and extinction of 
fires. Broad thoroughfares have taken the place of narrow 
crooked streets; incombustible materials, such as brick, 
stone (natural and artificial^, and iron are used, not only 
for the exterior, but for the interior of important buildings 
as' far as practicable ; the introduction into cities of an 
abundant supply of water is common ; the electric fire-alarm 
telegraph, powerful steam fire-engines, extension ladders, 
and fire-escapes are among the mechanical appliances now 
in daily use. The two essential elements of the problem, 
however, are the fire-resisting character of buildings, and 
the organizations of trained men who can make the modern 
appliances effective. The methods of organization and 
procedure differ in diflferent countries. 

Fires are dealt with, first and chiefly, by way of preven- 
tion; secondly, by prompt measures for extinction when they 
have begun ; and thirdly, by circumscription or limitation 
when the fire has obtained such a hold of any building or 
range that the salvation of the burning property is beyond 
hope. In concerting preventive measures, a knowledge of 
the principal causes of fires is of the utmost consequence ; 
and as bearing on the ordinary causes the following abstract 
of the results deduced from about 30,000 fires, which 
occurred in London during the thirty-three years 1833-66, 
possesses significance. The percentages of different causes 
were : — Candles 11 ‘07, children playing 1‘59, curtains 9 ‘71, 
flues 7‘80, gas 7’66, lucifers I -41, smoking tobacco 1‘40, 
sparks of fire 4‘47, spontaneous ignition 0‘95, stoves 1’67, 
other known causes 19 ‘40, unknown causes 32 ‘88. There 
is too much reason to suspect that a considerable proportion 
of fires attributed to no known cause are due to incendiarism; 
and were an official investigation into the origin of fires 
instituted, it most probably would result in a great saving 
of property, Among preventive measures the fire-proof 
building of large erections occupies an important place. 
Much can be done structurally to prevent and to limit fires, 
although it is now conceded that the thorough fire-proofing 
of any building is almost impracticable. The erection itself 
may be fire proof, but no sooner is it stored with inflam- 
mable goods or property than it ceases to be invulnerable, It 
is of the utmost importance to reduce the danger of fire to 
a minimum in many public structures, as for example, 
public record offices, banks, and great libraries and museums, 
and in such establishments generally the most complete 
precautions are observed. Open fire-places are discouraged, 
arched floors are provided, the use of exposed wood is, as 
far as possible, avoided, gas and other lights are most care- 
fully arranged, and fire-buckets, hose, and other appliances j 
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are in readiness for any emergency, while the premises are 
constantly patrolled by watchmen. For the prompt ex tine- 
tion of a fire in its incipient stages the water-buckets, hand- 
pumps, and extincteurs alluded to below are of the utmost 
value, yilieu such means fail or are wanting, the services 
of fire brigades and salvage corps, if brought into requisition 
without loss of time, generally result in a great saving of 
property ; but when a fire has obtained complete mastery 
of a building, it is a recognized fact that the most powerful 
engines, even aided with unlimited supplies of water, are 
ineftectual, and the efforts of the firemen are directed to 
confining the conflagration within the limits over which it 
has secured a hold. To cut off neighbouring properties, the 
use of gunpowder and other means of breaking connexion 
are frequently required. 

Fire Extinction. 

In coping with fires, water is the great agent employed; 
and in towns where the supply of water is abundant, and 
where especially there is a constant and high pressure in 
the mains, the task of the firemen is much simplified. In 
such cases it is frequently only necessary to attach the fire- 
hose to the plugs, and the pressure in the main pipe is 
sufficient, without the aid of any engine, to throw the jet 
over the whole burning mass. But it is only rarely that 
towns are so favourably situated, and for the equipment of 
an ordinary fire brigade and fire establishment the follow- 
ing among other appliances are required. 

Mand-Pump and Bucicet , — ^A small hand-pump which can 
be set into a bucket of water is the most effective means of 
distributing a small supply of water witliout waste. If 
judiciously used it will put out any fire in its earlier stages, 

TJie FoHahle Chemical Extinguisher (fig. 1), Diclds 
Patent Extinctew\ &c., designed to answer 
the same purpose as the hand-pump and 
bucket, are now in extensive use in fac- 
tories, warehouses, and public buildings. 

The vessel is a cylindrical tank, holding 
7 gallons or upwards of water, and is 
carried on the back. Carbonic acid is 
generated at the moment of using within 
the vessel itself, and from its compres- 
sibility affords the power which projects 
the liquid. The working pressure varies 
from 70 to 120 S) per square inch, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; and the projectile range of Fig. 1. — Portable 
the jet is from 40 to 50 feet. ^ _ Extinguislier. 

Hand-werhed Engines consist essentially of a pair of 
single-acting force-pumps mounted on wheels and worked 
by hand. They vary much in size, weight, and power, and 
are hauled by men or borses. Those most used in Paris 
are worked by eight men, and throw a |-inch jet to a 
height of 100 feet. Each pump is 5 inches in diameter, 
with 9|-inch stroke. A smaller engine that may be carried 
into buildings by four men is also used. Those of the 
London fire brigade are worked most effectively by 26 to 
30 men ; pumps 6 or 7 inches diameter and 8 inches stroke. 
Each stroke (with 6-inch pumps) delivers If gallons of 
water. Still larger engines have been used, requiring 40 to 
50 men. In the United States these as well as smaller 
hand-worked engines have given place to steam fire-engines, 
with pumps of the same size, in all the larger towns. 

Steam Fire-Engines are essentially a pair of single-acting 
suction and force pumps driven by steam power. They are 
hauled by two horses, or are self-propellers, They weigh, 
as drawn to fires, from 5000 to 8000 lb. Fig. 2 repre- 
sents the kind that is most in use in the United States, 
The diameter of the cylinder in this engine is 7^ inches, 
and that of the pumps 4f inches, with a stroke of 8 inches. 
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The boilers are tubular, of sufhoient capacity to work tbo 
pumps 600 strokes per minute. The usual working pres- 
sure of steam is 80 to 100 B) per si^uare inch. The weight 
os drawn to fires is about 8000 B). 


ChemicaZ Engines are of se'veral forms and sises. The 
size most used consists essentially of two cylindrical copper 
or steel tanks, each bolding 80 gaUons of water (fig 3). 
The charge for each tank is 28 H) bicarbonate of soda and 



Fig. 2 — Steam Fire-Eagme. 


14 $1 sulphuric acid. The soda is dissolved in the water, 
and the acid is held m a leaden jar within the tank, which 
13 securely closed. At the moment of using the sulphuric 
acid is mixed with the water, and instantly combining with 
the soda causes carbonic acid to be given off with a pressure 



Fra. 8. — Chemical Engine 


of 140 1) on the square inch, The tanks are used indo- 
peudently and charged separately, so that a continuous 
stream of water, usually l-inch jet, may be maintained. 
300 feet of ^-iucli rubber hose is carried. The whole ap- 
paratus, charged and carrying three men, *voighs about 


6000 B), and is drawn by two horses. The hose is rarely 
carried upon the engine ; it la usually on a separate car- 
nage drawn by one horse The reel carnes about 1000 
feet of 8^-inch rubber liose Six hosemen ride on the car- 
riage. The total load is about 3000 !b.^ 

Ladder Carnages carry from 20 to 25 ladders of various 
lengths (see fig. 4). Two ladders spliced reach 70 feet. 
The carriage fully equipped and carrying 12 men weighs 
from 7000 to 8000 E>, and is drawm by two horses. The 
"aerial ladder” (so-called) reaches when fully extended a 
height of 100 feet, and is self-supporting, it is readily 
moved, when misecL It is made in 8 sections, each being 
a ladder about 1 2 feet long, and is put together and raised 
in six minutes. It js available as a fire-esciipe. Tlie total 
load with its carriage is about 6000 fi). 

Ekatric Fire- Alarm TeUg^'aph , — Time is a moat import- 
ant element in all fires, and the purpose of this telegraph is 
to put it in the power of any one discovering a fire to make 
known the locality of it to the fire department in the 
shortest possible tima Throughout the town or city 
"alarm boxes" are placed, connected by telegraph wire 

1 A comhincd nmimal and chemical flre-ciigiiie i« mode hy Dick of 
GHaagow, 'which conststB of an iron tank on wheels, divided into two 
galvanized compartm exits. It has two piinipB, with vertieftl motion, 
oonnected with the suotioa pipes, to fill the compartmants with water 
where the diomicals ax'e dissolved, and two pumps to jiroject the 
dietniool liquid froni each comportment into the oir-cliambor, whero 
they comhme and generate carlmnic acid goa. The goa is held m sohi- 
tion hy the water, and is conveyed direct to the fire, upon which it 
exercises its 'fire extinguishing power. The engine can he worked hy 
four or five men, and w capable of throwing 80 gallons of water per 
minute, coatdnhag 250 gallons of oarbonio acid gas, a distance of 75 
to 90 foot 
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with the central office and all the stations of the depart- the central office the number of the box. To guard against 
ment. They are small iron boxes about a foot sc[uare, false alarms the outer door of the box is locked, hut keys 
numbered in order and placed conspicuously on telegraph are kept at hand and are in the possession of all policemen 
poles, or on the side of a building at corners of streets, and firemen. 

Inside of each is a simple clock-work, which is set in The .dwtowaiic /S'fr/TiaZ I’efeyrap/i gives instantaneous notice 
motion hy the pulling of a handle, and which records at at the headquarters of the fire department, or at the nearest 



Fig. 4. — Ladder Carriage. 


engine-house, of the existence of a fire, by the action of the good results. In the principal cities of the United States 
fire itself, and records there the number of the building and different conditions have necessitated a proportionately 
the room in which it occurs. The apparatus is very simple, larger force of men and more effective appliances, 
andmay be fully relied on. It consists of a smalltube, called iondmi.— The metropolitan fire brigade is a force of 

a thermostat, about 3 inches long, containing a spiral strip of about 400 men under the control of the Board of Works, 
metal, so arranged that the expansion due to a rise of thirty but under the immediate command of the “ chief officer.” 
degrees above 'the ordinary temperature of the room in The city is divided into a number of _ districts, each under 
wlTich it is placed, will close the connexion between the a “superintendent.” Within each district are fire-engine 
two poles of a battery, and produce an, electric current, stations properly equipped, each under an “engineer.” 
which, passing through a small iron hor containing a clock-* The force at these stations is the unit^ of organiption. 
work and circuit breaker, called a “transmitter,” at once Each engineer has independent telegraphic communicatiou 
strikes a hell and starts a register ab the nearest station of with his superintendent, and he in turn with the chief 
the fire department, which records the number of the build- officer, 26 steam fire-engines and 86 hand-worked engines 
ing and the room in which the fire has broken out The are in use. Bloating steam fire-engines protect the river 
thermostat i.s placed upon the ceiling of each room at front. The chief officer has absolute command at fires. ^ 
intervals of 25 feot throughout the building, the trans- Paris . — The firemen aro a corps, “ sapeurs-pompiers, 
mitter in every room that requires a separate signal. The attached to the War Department, but at fires the corps acts 
signal is traugmitted even when the wires are broken. This under orders from the prefect of police. It is under the 
telegraph has been adopted in New York and Boston. immediate command of a colonel, and is divided into 12 
The electric arrangements connected with the fire brigade companies, the company being the unit of orga,iaization. 
ill the city of Grlasgow, which have been devised by Mr R. Fire stations, manned by three men and provided with hand- 
S. Symington, telegraph engineer, have been carried out on pumps and fire-escapes, are distributed throughout the city, 
a scale of ruAich efficiency and perfection. The city is If the three men of a station, with bystanders impressed 
divided into six fire districts, all connected by telegraph into the service by the police, are unable to extinguish the 
with the central principal station. There are also placed firo, men from other stations of the same company are sum- 
througliout the city 80 “electric fire alarm boxes,” at the moned Additional companies are called out by orders from 
corners of the principal streets, and the occurrence of fire headquarter of the corps. Hand-engines are the main le- 
cari through these be instantly telegraphed to the nearest liance, but in 1876 five steam fire-engines were in use. 

“ fire station,” and at the same time to the “ central station.” Berlin . — The department is subject to military discipline. 

On the arrival of the first detachment, the “box” from and is under the command of a “fire-director” with sub or- 
which the signal was given is by an ingenious arrangement dinate officers. The city is divided into fom inspection 
immediately converted into a “telegraph station” (for the districts, with an officer in charge of each. Each district 
time being), connecting all the stations, and enabling has nnmeious fire depOts, according to its needs, and each 
the firemaster to command tho whole “ staff.” The fire- dep6b is in charge of a fireman and four men, and. is fnr- 
master, as also the principal men, reside on the premises at nished wiUi a small hand-engine, a hook and ladder and a 
the central station j and men and horses are summoned by fire-escape. The principal stations are connected by tele- 
au electric bell system leading into each man’s bedroom, graph. 

Besides tho above arrangements there are placed in many ifev) Yorh — The fire department of New York may bo 
warehouses and extensive establishments throughout the taken as the type of the best systera now employed in the 
city about 2000 electric thormostats, by which the rising United States. It is on a military basis, under the control 
of a mercurial column causes a loud gong to sound, at once of a board of commissioners appointed by the mayor.^^ le 
drawing attention to unoccupied or shufc-np premises. active force is under the immediate command oi ttie c e 

OiiGA.NiZA,TiON. — The organizations of Paris and Berlin of department,” and consists of 10 battalions, each o o 
are similar, and are based upon the idea of small detach- companies, in all about 750 men. Each company, whe er 
meats of men, lighter machines, and a large number of engineer ladder company, has its own house, w er e 
stations, and on the presumption that no fire will have got men live and the apparatus is kept. The whole force is 
beyond the control of the small detachment before it is dis- at all times on duty and in the houses, except such small 
covered and made known. The results have been generally detachments as are on street patrol or at their meals, l e 
satisfactory under the conditions existing in those cities, horses stand harnessed in their stalls, which are piacect im- 
In London larger detachments and fewer stations have given mediately in the rear of the engine, and are loosenea y a 
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simple meclajiical appliance which, simulbaneoufily with 
the stnkiag of the alarm, opens the front of the stall; the 
horses, trained to move at the sound of the gong, advance 
rapidly each to his own place at the pole. They are 
instantly latched in, the men spring to their seats, and 
the carriage is driven at high speed to the “alarm box” 
from which the alarm was given. To mate sure that there 
will be a working pressure of steam on reaching the fire, 
the water in the engines, as they stand in the houses, is 
kept always at boiling point by the circnlation of hot water 
from small stationary boilers, and fire is lighted in the 
engine the instant it leaves the house. Every effort is 
made to save even a few seconds of time, so that the interval 
between sounding the alarm and pumping water on the fire 
will average three miuutes, and rarely exceeds five minutes. 
The city is divided into 10 hattalioii districts. The 
smallest of these represent each an area of about 5000 
by 2000 feet, and comprise the most exposed parts of 
the city; but most of the districts are from two to three 
tunes as large. The signal boxes of the electric fire-alarm 
telegraph are placed conspicuously m the streets about 400 
feet apart iu the more crowded portion of the city, and 
from 1000 to 1200 feeb in other portions. There are 540 
in all. Alarms given from these boxes are instantly tele- 
graphed from the headquarters of the department to each 
company house in the city. The first alarm calls out two 
or more companies previously designated; a second and 
third call out additional force There are in use 67 steam 
fire-engines (5 of which are aelf-propellars), 1 steam fire- 
boat, 10 chemical engines, and 18 ladder carnages, including 
5 “aenal ladders.” The men are well-disciplined and 
skfiEul firemen.’- (a. p. e.) 

EIEE-OLAY, EIRE-BEIOKS. Fire-clays may be de- 
fined as native combinations of hydrated sihcates of alu- 
mma, mechanically associated with silica and alumina in 
various states of subdivision, and suflELcieiitly free from 
silicates of the alkahea and from iron and lime to resist 
vitrification at high temperatures, the absence of the 
vitnfiable element is, however, merely a question of degree, 
as no native clays are wholly free from iron, the alkdies, 
lime, and the other alkaline eortha. 

Fire-clay may be looked upon as a special term for the 
grey clays of the Coal-Measures, interstratified with, and 
generally lu close proximity to, lie seams of coal, in beds 
varying from a few inches to many yards in thickness 
They are locally known as “ clunches ” and " undercleys,” 
and are supposed to represent the soil that produced the 
vegetation from which the coal was formed. 

The association of coal with the fhe-clays of the carboni- 
ferous formation has localized the manufacture of fire- 
bricks, and by far the larger proportion are produced iu tlio 
Ooal-Measure districts, especially at Stourbridge, celebrated 
for producing a highly refractory brick, Broseley, Benthall, 
Madeley and CoalbrookdalB in the Shropshire coal-field, and 
in the Inland, Yorkshire, North and South ‘Woles, Durham, 
and the Scotch coal-fields ; but in later years the area of 
fire-bnck manufacture has much widened. There has been 
an extensive production since about 1860 from the Eocene 
clays in the neighbourhood of Poole and ‘Wareham iu 
Dorsetshire ; and a more limited supply from the Miocene 
between Bovey Tracey and Newton Abbot in DevonsMra 
Still more recently Oomwall has become the seat of the 
manufacture, where, as at Oalstock, Tregoning Hill near 
Breage, St Ednor near Sb Columb, and Lee Moor, fire-biioks 
of fine quality are mode from china-clay refuse and 
disintegrated granite. Mr ArgoU of the Tregotnng 
Hill Company states that the locality was one of the 

^Tlia foregoing article is ropnatod by penmssion of Messra little* 
Brown, & Oo, Boston, Maas., from ffreat Mres mii Mre Sztinstton^ 
by Geneiul Alfred P. JEtookwell, Boston, 1878. 


first seats of china-clay mimng between the years 1730 and 
1750, and that in 1862 the present company commenced 
to make fire-bricks and tiles from the refuse of the clays, 
+.fl1riwg about two-thirds of sihca and one- third of mica, 
which are mixed together in a pug mill, moulded and burnt 
m round ovens holding about 16,000 bricks, and that a 
very superior fire-bnck is made from clay direct from the 
“ stopes,” containing 

Silica . . 40 00 per cent 

AluPiiTia , .. 37 00 ,, 

Magnesia 2 00 ,, 

Potaali . , 9 00 „ 

Water . . 12 00 ,, 

which are employed by founders, smelters, gas companies, 
Sue. The price paid at the works la from SOs. to 65a. per 
1000. The source of the materiala is decomposed granite, 
of which Tregoning Hill consists. 

The Kingston Down fire-clay deposit, near Oalstock, sup- 
plying the Oalstock fire-brick works, the Phoenix works, 
and the Tamar works in the same neighbourhood, consists 
of a range of decomposed granite with an average width of 
three-quarters of a mile, running east and west for 3 or 
4 miles, extending to an ascertained depth of from 300 
to 400 feet, and intersected by mineral lodes. The 
Oalstock Fire-Brick Company (hmited), superintended by 
Mr 0. B. Evate, commenced operations in the year 1870, 
and manufactured from the decomposed granite fire-bricks 
of a highly refractory character, which are delivered free 
on board at the port of Oalstock at from 00s. to GOs. a 
thousand, weighing about 3^ tons. Another source of fire- 
bnck material, scarcely yet developed, is the pockets or 
depressions occurring in the mountain limestone of North 
Wales, Derbyshire, and Ireland, containing white refractory 
days and sands, the insoluble remnants from the local 
dissolution of the bmestone, intermixed with the ddbxis of 
the overlying millstone grit. These clays and sands when 
evenly mingled are sufficiently adhesive to^be moulded, and 
their small contractility and highly refractory character 
render them pre-eminently suitable for fire-brick manufac- 
ture. Fire-brick works have already been established on 
the estate of Captain Cooke of Colomendy Hall, near Mold, 
and the refractory clays and sands are largely employed for 
lin i n g furnaces, 3000 tons having been sold for this purpose 
alone in the year 1877. 

The fire-clays of the Coal-Measures vary as regards their 
refractory character, not only in the different coal-fields, but 
the individual strata in close alternation often present 
sadden variations, refractory beds being interstratified 
•with useless strata largely charged with disseminated car- 
bonate of iron. The grey colour of the Coal-Measure clays 
is partially due to the presenco of this mineral, which, 
whether disseminated through the mass or otherwise 
occurring in excess as concretionary nodules, is prejudicial 
to the clays as a material for fire-bricks. Carbonaceous 
matter is also present in variable proportions* colouring the 
day from a slaty-black to a pole grey, but as this is 
eliminated in the earlier stages of the burning of the bricks, 
its presence in no wayinduencos their refractory character. 

The relative proportion of silica and alumina which 
some manufacturers have laid undue stress upon os indicat- 
ing heabresisting quality is of little moment, os both those 
constituents, whether occurring in combination as silicates 
of alumina, or as free alumina and silica, are essentially 
the refractory elements of all good fire-bricks, being 
unvitnfiablo per se, excepting when associated with the 
alkahes, lime, or oxides of iron. The plastic character of 
refractory clays is also of limited influence ou their 
suitability for fire-brick manufacture j extreme plasticity, 
which is generally accompanied by excessive contractility 
and vitriflability, is prejudicial. As a rule few clays or 
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materials used in the manufacture of fire-bricks are 
insufficiently plastic to prevent their being easily moulded, 
and m the manufacture by the dry process, or the compres- 
sion of the bnck out of nearly dry pulverized clay, plasticity 
is not so essential a quality As regards chemical composi- 
tion the following analyses indicate its general character, 
and the variability of the proportion of the constituents of 
some of the more important fire-clays . — 

Coal-Measwe Clays 


A. Stourbridge Clay (Omitting 
the water ) 

Silica 70 GO 

Alumloa , 26 GO 

Oxide of iron 2-0 

Lime 140 

Magnesia traces 

C. Glass Souse Pot Clay, Tintam 
Abbey, Stourbridge (Analysis 
by A W Wills ) 

Silica 73 82 

Alumina 16 88 

Piotoxide of Iron 2 94 

Alkalies 0 00 

Water 6 46 

E Fire-Brick Clay from Scw- 
castU. (Analysis by H Taylor ) 
Silica 66 60 

Alumina 27 76 

Se8q.niozldo of Iron 2 01 

Lime ... „ , 0G7 

Magnesia 0 76 

Alkalies 2 63 

Water . ... „ 10 68 

G. Olay from Glasgow, used for 
sagcars, glass house pots, 
bncka, &o. (Percy’s Metal- 
lurgy,) 

SUica ,. . G61G 

Alumina . , 22 64 

Protoxide of iron . 6 31 

Lime 1 42 

Water 3 14 


B. Stourh'idge Clay (Analysis 
by Eicbardaon ) 

Silica 70 60 

Alumina 26 46 

Protoxide of Iron 2 04 

Magnesia 1 05 

D. “ Best Olay, ” Tamworth. 
(Analysis by A. W Wills ) 

7140 
2117 
oei 
004 


606 


Alumina 
Protoxide of iron 
Lime 


Water , 


E Fire-Clay froon Newcastle 
(Excluding the water ) 
Silica . 

Alumina 
Oxide of lion 
Magnesia 


69 25 
17 90 
. 2 97 
130 


K. Welsh Fire-Clay (Exclud- 
ing the water ) 

Silica . ® 80 10 

Alumina ... 17 00 

Oxide of lion , . i 0 

Lime. ... 10 


J. Fit 0 - Olay fi om Bowlaw 
(Analysis by J E Eily ) 
silica 6718 

Alumina , , . . . ,2118 

Sesquioxldo of Iron 1 85 

Lime ... 082 

Magnesia , , . 0 84 

Alkalies ... 2 02 

Oigonic matter . .... 090 

Water , 021 , 

Woffi— In comparing tho poroontagos of tlio IndWdatd constituents, it must 
oe noticed tnnt some of tlie analyses exdudo tka water 

T&rtiary Clays of Dorset and Devon used for Fire-Brick Manufadure. 


H. Dinas Fire-Clay, South 
Wales. (Excluding the water ) 
Silica . ... 91 96 

Aliunina , , 8 06 

With traces of Iron 


L. White Clay, Branksea Island, 
Dorset. (Analysis by Professor 
Way ) 

Silica 66*49 

Alumina , . . 21*28 

Oxides of Iron 1'26 

Alkalies and alkaline earths , 7 26 

Sulphate of lime 4 72 

IT, Beacon Sill Clay, near Poole. 

Lower Bagshot Beds. 

Sllfoa „ 03 00 

Alumina 38 60 

Oxide of Iron — 

Magnesia 


M. Blad: Olay, Branksea Island, 
Dorset. (Aialysis by Professor 
Way.) 

SUICB 72 23 

Alumina .. .... . 28*26 

Oxides of iron . ... ... 2 64 

Alkalies and olkollno oai*tli8.. .. 1*78 

0 Beacon Sill Olay, near Poole. 
Lower Bagshot Beds 

..... 68*62 


Alumina > ...... ... 

Lime 

Macnesla. 

Oxide ofii-on 


. 38 68 
. 0*76 
. 0*14 
0*62 
0*04 
. U*84 


P. Sltte Ball Clay, Bofoey Treury, 

Devon. Miocene Lignite Por- 
mation. 

Silica 47*00 

Alumina , 48*00 

Oxides of iron 
Magnesia . . 

Water, Ao, , . 

The above analyses indicate a prepoudetauce of silica m 
the OoahMeasure fire-clays compared with the Tertiary clays 
of Devon and Dorset, in which a larger proportion of alumina 
occurs. The latter character is accompanied by tenacity 
and plasticity, and greater contraction in drying and burn- 
ing, which, when excessive, is counteracted by m jnglfng 
with the clay sand and ground burnt day or sherds. 


Contractility — The contraction in burning (excluding 
the contraction in drying) of several Coal-Measure fire-clays 
pressed out of nearly dry pulverized clay was ascertained 
by the writer to be as follows. — 

Pne-clay occuiniig between the " Penystone Measuie” ) 
and “Vigor’s” clay, Shropshire coal-measures, near > 1 per cent. 
Broaeley ^ ^ I 

“Two-foot coal” fire-clay, Shropahire coal-measures 6 

' Game coal” fire-clay, Shropshire coal-measures 2 
Bewdley Forest fire-clay, from the works of Mr Mob- ) „ 
herley, Bewdley, ITo. 1 . , i ^ 

Do do No 2 . *4 

Do do No 3 1 

Stourhndge fire-clay, from Messrs Fisher Brothers] ) , 

“The Hayes,” Stourbridge, No 1 . 

Do do No. 2 ,1 

“Best” fire-clay, from the earl of Dudley’s pits near ) „ 

Dudley . , .. T 

“ Seconds ” and offal, from same ... . . 1 

Fu*e-day, Maiyport, Cumberland . i 

The average contraction of the Coal-Measure fire-clays 
is thus little over two per cent A bnck manufactured 
from the best Stourbridge clay without admixture of burnt 
material contracted seven-eighths of an inch in nine inches, 
but this would probably represent the contraction both in 
drying and burning. The contraction in burning of the 
Tertiary fire-clays used for the manufacture of fire-bricks in 
Devon and Dorset la much more than that of the Coal 
Measure clays 


10 per cent 

11 


“ Best pirn-clay,” Miocene Lignite Formation, ) 

Bovey ^acey, from the works of Messrs ) 12 per cent 

Watts, Blake, Beame, & Co j 

“Cutty clay” 8 

“Household clay” 6 

“Stoneware clay”. . 7 

“Alum-makers’ clay” . . 7 

“Dram pipe clay” 4 

“ Blue boll clay ” 18 

“Black boll clay” 11 

‘ ‘ Brown hall day ” 11 

“ Black carbonaceous clay ” 10 

Average contraction a little under 9 per cent. 

Oontraxiility of Dorsetshire Clays Lower Bagshot (Eocene) 
Beds. 

“White day” from Messrs Pike's works, 

Wareham 

“T”day 

“V” day 

“Black’’ day , . . . 

“Blue ’’clay.. . . , ... 

“H”clay.. . ... 

“P”day 

“8” day 

Mottled sandy clay, Lower Bagshot Beds, 

Wareham 

Cl^ from Upper Plant Bed, Lower Bagshot 
Beds, Studhmd Bay, Dorset 

The clays above enumerated are not exolunively used 
for fire-brick manufacture, but fairly indicate the general 
character of the Tertiary fire-brick clays, which, compared 
with the Ooal-Meaaure fire-clays, are characterized by a pre- 
ponderance of alumina, tenacity of texture, contractility in 
the kiln, and an absence of iron and the alkalies, &c., which 
tend to vitrification. Tenacity of texture in a fire-brick 
material is, however, a mechanical condition, which, ctst&ris 
paribus, assists vitrification, a coarse open body bemg mote 
refraotoiy than a close homogeneous brick of similar 
chemical compositioiL A well manufactured brick should 
be of a pale cream or clear buff colour, uniform throughout 
Its mass, and burnt to the full extent of its oontractihty. 
The chemical changes which take place in the burning 
consist, first, of the destruction of the disseminated 
carbonaceous matter, the dehydration of the silicates of 
alumina, destroying their plastic character, and the decom- 
position of the dissenrinated carbonate of protoxide of iron, 
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coavertmg it into anhydrous sesquioxide, to which the 
yeEow colout of the burnt brick is due ; if the burning is 
carried to a high state of vitrification the yellow tint is 
replaced by a dull grey, due to the partial reduction of the 
sesquioKide of iron and its conversion into silicate of 
protoxide or minutely disseminated particles of metallic iron; 
any alkalies present also form vitreous combinations with 
the silica dunng the latter stages of the burning. The 
paleness of colour of a fire-brick is not always a safe indica- 
tion of the absence of iron, as the presence of a large 
proportion of carbonaceous matter in the clay tends to 
bleaching by the reductiou of the colouring sesquioxide to 
a lower oxide preserved as a silicate in a comparatively 
colourless condition. Again, the presence of lime and the 
other alkaline earths, which are disadvantageous fluxing 
elements, will cloak the colouring power of a large per- 
centage of oxide of iron by the formation of a pale double 
sil icate of hme and iron. This is taken advantage of in 
the manufacture of buff building bncks by mixing ground 
chalk with fermginoos clays which would otherwise burn 
dark red. 

A properly burnt bricls^ uniform in colour throughout its 
mass, can only be obtained by slow progressive firing ; a 
broken brick that has been too quickly burnt, though pale 
on the surface, presents a darker central patch and con- 
centric rings of various shades of colour, due mainly to the 
different states of oxidation of the iron, and partly to the 
presence of unconsumed carbonaceous matter; but the 
chemistry of this colour-variegation is not clearly under- 
stood. 

DnraUltty of Fire-Brich . — The destruction and wearing 
out of a fire-brick in its ordinary uses takes place m different 
ways. First, it may waste by crumbling and shattering ; 
this occurs only when the brick is unnecessarily porous in 
texture, or from the presence of extraneous lumps of foreign 
materials, such as small pebbles and fragments of lime and 
iron-stone, which the manufacturer endeavours to get nd 
of by sifting or crushing before the clay is moulded. 
Secondly, the gradual vitrification of the brick under the 
pressure of the superimposed structure distorts its form, 
and the aemiplastic red-hot or white-hot mass is gradually 
squeezed out of shape, and has to be periodically replaced 
in the hotter parts of the furnaces and kilns. However 
completely a bnck has been burnt, bringing its dimensions 
almost to the limit of contractility, constant exposure to 
long-coufcraued heat still further reduces its bulk, causing 
the displacement of the mass of which it forms a part, and 
necessitating replacement and repairs. Thirdly, there is 
the gradual fretting away of the exposed brick surface by 
vitrification, however refractory a brick may be , when it 
lines fines aud furnaces, the fumes and ashes incessantly 
carried into contact with it bring foreign accessions, which 
vjfcrify the exposed portions and form a coating of viscid 
slag, which eats into the brick surface, creeping down and 
clogging the fiues and fire-holes with a ntreons mass. In 
the cose of blast-furnaces the fretting away of the surface 
of the fire-brick linings gradually enlarges their capacity, 
tjie surface destruction, decreasing from the tweers upwards, 
the faces opposite the impact of the blast being distinctly 
excavated beyond the outhne of the enlarged circum- 
ference. In one of the furnaces of the Madeley Wood 
Company, Madeley, Shropshire, “blown in’' ml867 and 
“ blown out" in 1874, the diameter at the base, originally 
3 feet, had been enlarged to about 7 feet 6 inches, and at 
the widest part, a little below the middle, from 1 2 feet, its 
original diameter, to 13 feet. In another furnace, after 
ten years’ blast, the original diameter of 4 feet 5 inches at 
the base had been enlarged to 9 feet 6 inches; at a third 
of its height from 9 feet 11 inches to 12 feet; and half 
way up, from 11 feet 9 inches to 12 feet 10 inches, the 


destruction of hrick-surface gradually decreasing towards 
the top, where the increase ot size was but trifling. This 
would represent a consumption of brick-surface of from 3 
to 4 inches a year at the tweers, and about three-quarters 
of an inch a year towards the middle of the furnace. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to enter into the 
details of fire-brick manufacture, which in its mam features 
resemble the manufacture of building bricks, except that 
fire-bncks are rarely if ever burnt in clamps. 

Properly constructed ovens on the “ down draft ” prin- 
ciple, with the outlet from the bottom into a tall chimney, 
are now almost universally employed, as they ensure greater 
regularity in the burning than m the old form of kiln, with 
a direct escape from the to^, as well as economy in fuel 
The consumption of coal varies from 9 to 16 cwt. per 1000 
bricks, exclusive of the coal used in the drying stoves. 

Coal-Measure fire-clays are often mined in an almost 
rocky condition, reqmruig long exposure to the weather 
to effect their disintegration. The softer clunchea or clays 
are sometimes prepared for the moulder by “ weathering," 
but the more common practice is to grind the fire-clay 
just as It comes from the pit under heavy “runners” 
or rollers, effecting a granular texture which is a desirable 
quality in a refractory brick. It is now becoming a com- 
mon practice to grind up with the raw clay from one- 
fourth to one-third of its weight of broken burnt sherds or 
fi^re-bricks All waste materials are thus utilized, and tlio 
excessively contractile character of highly plastic clays such 
as those of Dorsetshire is counteracted. Silicious sand la 
also sometimes mixed with the more plastic clays to reduce 
their contractility 

The ground clay IB either brought into aplastic state with 
water in a pugTmill and moulded by hand, or by bnek- 
moulding maemnery generally connected with the pug-mill 
outlet; or the partially moist ground-clay dust is com- 
pressed into bricks in iron moulds by steam power, a 
modification of Prosser’s well-known process More shapely 
bncks are thus produced than by plastic moulding, and 
their perfectly true flat sides enable a minimum ot joint- 
ing materials to be employed — a circumstance of import- 
ance in the stability of fire-brick masonry, as thick fire- 
clay jointing contracts m the firing, tending to shatter the 
structure. 

In addition to the use of fire-clay for the bedding of all 
fire-brick structures, it forms the materials of gas retorts, 
crucibles, and every kind of potter’s kiln furniture, such as 
saggars, cranks, slip kiln bottoms, enamel kiln linings, due. 

1 These have been up to within the lost year or two moulded 
out of plastic clay, but by processes and machinery recently 
patented by Mr A. Maw, saggars, cranks, and every kind 
of kiln furniture can be moulded out of nearly dry 
pulverized day, at a great reduction in cost below that of 
the plastic process, and the exact regularity of form attained 
effects a largo saving of space in the ovens and kilns. 
Moreover, the even bearing on each other of the regularly- 
shaped saggars when piled up in the oven, reduces the 
" wear and tear ’’ and breakage to a minimum. Fire-bricks 
vary much in price in the different producing districts, — 
about 40s. per 1000 may now be looked upon as a minimum, 
ranging up to 70s. and 80s., further augmented by the 
cost of carriage to other districts. A thousand fire-bricks 
weigh from SJ to 4 tons. (a. M.) 

FIEENZUOLA, Agnoio (U93-c. 1645), Italian poet 
and litterateur, was bom at Florence, September 28, 1493. 
The family name was taken from the town of Firenzuola, 
situated at the foot of the Apennines, its original home. 
The grandfather of Agnolo had obtained the citizenship of 
Florence and transmitted it to his family. Agnolo was 
destaned for tho profession of the law, and pursued his 
studies first at Siena and afterwards at Perugia. There he 
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jcame the associate of the notorious Pietro Aretino, whose 
ul life he was not ashamed to make the model of his own. 
hey met agaiu at Rome, where Firenzuola practised for a 
me the profession of an advocate, but with little success 
, is asserted by all his biographers that while still a young 
an he assumed the monastic dress at Vallambrosa, and 
lat he afterwards held successively two abbacies Tira^ 
jschi alone ventures to doubt this account, partly on the 
•ound of Firenzuola’s licentiousness, and partly on the 
'ound of absence of evidence, but his arguments are not 
eld to be conclusive Firenzuola left Rome after the 
eath of Pope Clement VII., and after spending some time 
, Florence, settled at Prato as abbot of San Salvatore 
'is writings, of vhich a collected edition was published in 
548, are partly in prose and partly in verse, and belong to 
10 lighter classes of literature. Among the prose works 
’e — Btscoi'si degh imitations of Oriental and 

ilsopian fables, of which there are two French transla- 
ons , Dialogo delle Bellezze delle Donne, also translated 
ito French , RagionanienU Amorosi, a senes of short 
lies lu the manner of Boccaccio, rivalling him in elegance 
ad lu licentiousness ; Discacnamento delle AFuove Lettei e, 
controversial piece agaiuat Trissmo’a proposal to introduce 
ew letters into the Italian alphabet , a free version or 
iaptation of The Golden Ass of Apuleius, which became a 
LVouTite book and passed through many editions, and 
VO comedies, I an imitation of the Menceektnt of 

lantus, and La Tnmma, which in some points resembles 
le Galandma of Cardinal Bibbiona. His poems are 
iiefly satirical and burlesque. All his works are esteemed 
j models of literary excellence, and aie cited as authorities 
1 the vocabulaiy of the Accademia della Crusca. The date 
[ Firenznola’s death is only approximately ascertained 
[e had been dead several years when the first edition of 
IS writings appeared (1548). His works have been very 
equently republished, separately and in collected editions, 
convenient reprint of the whole was issued at Florence 
I 2 vols in 1848. 

FIREWORKS. See PYUOTEcnirs’. 

FIRMICUS, Matbunus Juluts, the name of a Latin 
riter, and most probably of two, who lived in the reign 
' Constantino and his successors About the year 347 
10 of them composed a work entitled De DiToriLm 
rofanamm Religionum, which he inscribed to Oonstautius 
id Constans, the sons of Constantine, and which is still 
ctant. During the life of Constantine a person of the 
me name as the author of the work on Christianity 
immenced his eight books on astronomy, which were not 
impleted, howevei, till 354. They were first printed 
r Aldus Mauutiua lu 1601, and have been reprinted 
verol times since. The work is interfused with Neo- 
latonic philosophy, and its spirit is hostile to Christianity, 
s diction in some coses resembles that of the Christian 
ork, hut it is impossible that two works so contradictory 
tone and spmt could have been written by the some 
irson at the same period , and eveu if it be supposed, 
intrary to the evidence, that the Christian work was 
ritteu subsequent to the heathen one, all tlie contradic- 
ms between them would nob be accounted for. 

Tlio Glnifltian work is preserved in a Palatine MS. in the Yatacaa 
irary. It was first printed at Stroaburg m 1662, and has been 
pnnted several times, both separately and aloi^ with the writ- 

S of Mmnoins Pehx, Cyprian, or Arnobins The most correct 
■ous are those by Conr Bnrsian, Leipsic, 1866, and by 0. 
dm, in his Minunus Feltaa, Vienna, 1867. 

FIROZPUR, or Fbeozeporji, a district of British India 
the Lahore division or commissionership under the 
risdiction of the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, lies 
tween 30“ 18' 12" and 31“ 10' 36" N. lat., and 74“ 6' 
d 76" 29' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by Lahore, 
mritsar, and Kapurth414 state, E, by Jalandhar and 
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LudhiAna, S. by Patidla, FTabhA, and Faridkob states, and 
W. by SirsA. The surface of the district is level, with the 
exception of a few sand-hills in the south and south-east 
The country consists of two distinct tiacts, that liable to 
annual fertilizing inundations from the Sutlej, known as the 
hha, and the roh% or upland tract The only river is the 
Sutlej, which runs along the north-western boundary. The 
census of 1868 returned the population at 303,489 males 
and 245,764 females — total 649,253, of whom 68,406 
were Hindus, 245,659 Mahometans, 160,487 Hindus, and 
74,701 “others.” The area of the district is 2740 square 
miles, or 1,763,250 acres, of which 1,243,508 are cultivated, 
377,722 cultivable, and 132,020 uncultivable and waste. 
The principal crops are wheat, bailey, millet, gram, pulses, 
oilseeds, cotton, tobacco, <fec. The manufactures are of the 
humblest kind, consisting chiefly of cotton and wool-weaving, 
and are confined entirely to the supply of local wants. 

The Lahore and Ludhisina road runs for 61 miles through 
the district, and forms the chief trade route The chief 
town and administrative headquarters of the district is 
Firozpur. The other important towns and seats of com- 
merce are Mahidg, population 6681 , Dharmkot, 5379 , 
Moga, 4844 , Muktsar, 4694 , and Zira, 3010. The 
district revenue in 1872-73 amounted to £61,141, of which 
£49,713 was derived duectly from the land For the pro- 
tection of person and property there are 12 revenue and 
civil and 13 magisterial courts, a regular police force of 
388 officers and men, a municipal police of 75 men, and a 
rural constabulary of 642 men. For educational purposes 
121 schools, attended by 3487 pupils, are mamtamed or 
subsidized by the state, at a cost of £1299 Owing prin- 
cipally to the dryness of its climate, Firozpur has the 
reputation of being an exceptionally healthy district. In 
September and October, however, after the annual rams, 
the people suffer a good deal from remittent fever. The 
average annual rainfall is 20*9 inches. British rule was 
first established at Firozpur in 1836, when on the failure 
of heirs to the Sikh family who possessed it, a small 
territory 86 miles in extent became an escheat to the British 
Government, and the present district has been gradually 
formed around this nucleua Firozpur was the scene of 
operations during the first Sikh war. The Sikhs crossed 
the Sutlej in December 1846, were defeated successively 
at Mudki, Firozshih, Aliw4l, and Sobrion, after which 
they withdrew into their own territory, and peace was 
concluded at Lahore. At the time of the mutiny, Firozpur 
cantonments contained two regiments of native infantry 
and a regiment of native cav^ry, together with the 61sb 
Foot, and two companies of European artillery. One of 
the native regiments, the 67th, was disarmed, but the other, 
the 46 th, broke into mutmy, and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the magazine, which was held by the 
Europeans, proceeded to join the rebel forces in Delhi. 
Throughout the mutiny Firozpur remained in the hands of 
the English. 

FraozpuB, the civQ headquarters of the district of the 
same name, also a military cantonment, is situated on the 
old bank of the Sutlej, in 30“ 57' N. lat. and 74° 10' E. 
long. The city contains a population of 20,692, according 
to the census of 1868, of whom 7181 are Hindus, 11,171 
Mahometans, 1347 Sikhs, and 893 “others.” It has been 
coimtituted a municipality of the second class ; municipal 
income in 1872-73, £4033 j expenditure, £3962 j rate of 
taxation per head, 3s. lO^d, Firozpur has rapidy advanced 
in material prosperity of late years, and is now a very 
important seat of commerce. The main streets of the city 
are wide and well paved, and the whole is inclosed by ^ a 
low brick wall Great improvemonte have been made in 
the surroundings of the city. The cantonment lies^ two 
miles to the south of caiy, and is connected with it by 
IX. — 31 
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a good metalled road, Tlie garrisoa now consists of one 
regiment of Britisk mfantry, one of native infantry, one 
battery of field and one of garrison artillery. The arsenal 
to which. Firozpar owes its political importance is situated 
one mile distant from cantonment. It is by far the laigest 
in the province, and well stored with all munitions of war. 
The population of Firozpur cantonments and mililary hnes 
amounted in 1868 to 15,837, 

FISCHAET (1546-1590), Jobla-NNes, the great Giiman 
satnist of the 16th century, was born probably at Strasbuig 
(according to some accounts at Mainz), in 1546, and was 
educated at Worms, in the house of Kaspar Scheid, whom 
he mentions m the preface to his ^ulemptegel as his 
cousin and preceptor,^' After taiing the degree of Doctor 
dar Eechte at Basel m 1570, he left Germany for a time, 
and is said to have travelled in Italy, the 17etherlands, 
France, and England. Having returned to Strasburg, lie 
lived there from 1576 to about 1580 with hia brother-in- 
law the printer, Bernhard Jobin, who became the publisher 
of most of Fischart’s works. In 1581 Fischort became 
Advocab am Beichskammergenclit at Spiio, and m 1583 
Hohenfelsischer Amimann at Forbacb, near Saarbruct 
Here he died m thewmteroE 1589-90, at the age of forty- 
three. Fischart wrote under vauous feigned names, such 
as Mentzer, Menzer, Eeznem, Hulduch EUoposkleros, 
Jesuwalt-Pickhavt, Winhold Alkofnbas Wnstblutus, and 
Huldrich Manaehr von Treubach, and it is partly owing 
to this fact that there is doubt whether some of the works 
attributed to him aie really hia More than 50 satirical 
works, however, both in piose and verse, remain authentic, 
among which are — Der ITachtrahe, or Die NebtlhraJi (1670), 
a satire against one Jacob Babe, who had become a convert 
to the Catholic Church, Yon St Dominici des Prediger- 
mdnchs « St Francisa Par/usset's artlwlieni Leben (1671), 
a poem with the expressive motto “ Sie habon Naseu vnd 
riechens nit,” written to defend the Protestants against 
certain wicked accusations, one of which vras that Luther 
held communion with the devil , JEuleiispierfd Reimensweu 
(1572), Allsi'praliih Grossm-utter (1572), after Kabelais’s 
PrognoitieationPmitagrueliMi FlohaU Weiherlrats (1574) j 
Afeivteam'licke md wigeheuei'kche Geschwhtschnftwnn Lcben^ 
Rhateauiid Thaten, u. a. to., van Gaigantoa %. Pantagrml^ 
also after Eabelais (1675, and again undei a modified title 
1577) ; Pfeue hlmtluM PigurenBibhscher Htstonen (1576), 
Animhuing mr chnstlichen Ktnderzncht (1576) ; DasghicX- 
Iwfft Schiff vonFutnch (1576, repnb. 1828 and 1849), a 
poem commemorating the adventure of a company of Zunch 
arquebuBiers, who sailed from, their native town to Stros- 
butg in one day, and brought, as a proof of this feat, a 
kettleful of “Hiraebrei,” which had been cooked lu Zurich, 
still warm into Strasburg ; Podagranmisch TrosfhUelddn 
(1577); Das phtlosoplmch Wimchthiehlein (1678); the 
celebrated MeiunJcorb des heiltgm rbmiscJten Immeti- 
ac/marms, &c., a modification of the Dutch Bynmcorf der 
roomisclier herJce, by Philipp Marnix of St Aldegonde, 
published in 1579 and again in 1847; De>' Mlig JSrotkorh, 
(1580), after Calvin’s Tmii^ des Religues, Ika vierliAmiye 
Jesuitet'hutlein, a rhymed satire against the Jesuits (1580); 
Catalogiis Gatalogomm pwpefuo dnrahAis (1689). To 
Fischart also have been attributed some “Psalmen nnd 
geistlicbe Lieder which appeared in a Strasburg hymn book 
of 1676. Fischart had studied not only the ancient 
literatures, but also those of Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
aud England. He was a lawyer, a theologian, a satirist, 
in religion a staunch Protestant, in politics a republican. 
Above all, he is reputed a master of language, and was in- 
defatigable with his pen. Hia satire was levelled merci- 
l^sly at all perversities in the public and private hfe of his 
time, — at astrological superstition, scholastic pedantry, 
ancestral pride, hut especially at the papal dignity and. the 
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lives of the priesthood and the Jesuits. He indulged in 
the wildest witticisms, the most abandoned caricature ; bat 
all this he did with a serious purpose. Thirty years after 
Fiscliart’s death hia writings, once so popular, were almost 
entirely forgotten. Eecalled to the pubhe attention by 
Bodmer and Lessmg, it is only quite recently that hia 
works have come to be a subject of investigation, and hia 
position m Qeiman literature to be fully understood. 
Theie w a collection of Fischart's works in the royal hbrary 
at Berhn, 

FISHEE, John, bishop of Rochester, was bom at 
Beverley in Yorkshue, but the year of his birth is uncertain, 
some placing it in 1459, others in 1461, and others in 
1465. He was educated in the collegiate clim-ch of 
Beverley, and m 1484 he removed to Michael House in 
Cambridge, of which college he was elected master m the 
year 1495. Having applied himself to the study of 
divinity, he took orders ; aud becoming eminent as a divine, 
attiacted the notice of Margaiet, councess of Richmond, 
mother of Hemy VIL, who appointed him her chaplain 
and confessor. In 1661 he took the degiee of doctor m 
divinity, and the same year was elected chancellor of the 
university In the year following the first appointment of 
the newly-estabhshed Maigaiet prof essoi ship in divinity 
was conferred upon him , and in 1 504 he was consecrated 
bishop of Rochester. Fisher has been, erroneously credited 
with the composition of the AssctUo Septein. Sacramentomvi, 
ju \Ylnch Henry YIII. attacked tho heietio Luthoi, and for 
which the pope conferred upon his Majesty the title of 
“ Defender of the Faith.” Sir Thomas Moie aud Fisher, 
however, published their respective lejoinders to the 
Eeformei’s reply to the king. Hitherto he had retained the 
friendship and esteem of the king, but from 1527 till his 
death he was acknowledged as, next to Sir Thomas Moro, 
the most inftuential man of the anti-royal or papal paity in 
England. He published a jDamphlet against the divoice of 
Catherine of Aiogon, which was widely disseinmated on 
the Continent, and also secretly circulated in England lu 
1633 the paiimineut found him guilty oi inispriBion of 
treason, for couceahug coitain prophetic speeches of Eliza- 
beth Barton, a fanatical impostor blown us tlio Holy Maid 
of Ifieut, lelative to the king’s death, and comluuined him, 
with five others, to sulibr loss of goods and iiupiisoninuut 
during Lis iniijosty’s pleasuro Ho was subsequently 
released upon payment ot a lino of i,300. Fishor excused 
ins silence on the ground that tho nun had told him that 
she had coinmunicatad her jiroiihecies to Henry in person, 
but he nevertheless refused to express regrofc fur having 
been unwittingly connected with treasonable designs. As to 
the great question of the day, Fisher offered to swear to 
the auccDssion lu the line of Anno Buleyn’s issue, but lie 
refused to acknowledge cither the validity of her marriage 
or the king’s supremacy. For this rofusal ho was attainted 
by tho poiliament of 1534, aud committed to tho Tower. 
At this juncture Pope Paul III. sent him a cardinal’s hat. 
This Madness, however, only hastened tho bishop’s ruin. 
He was beheaded at Tower Hill on the 22d of June 1535. 
It is impossible to withhold from i'isher, notwithstanding 
his inflexible enmity to the Eofonnation, the cliaracter of a 
learned, pious, aud honest man. His works attest his 
learning, his inflexible zeal for hia faith, and the readiness 
with which he died for his croed, plainly prove his honesty 
as well os his piety, llis execution was a sad tragedy, 
defensible only on tho idea of political necessity. For the 
latest apology for Bishop Fisher, see tho llev. E. W. 
Watson’s JItMorgofthe English Church, vol. i., 1877. 

Pisher was tho author of a conaidorablu number of coutrovorsial 
tracts, most of which wei’c oollectuil aiul jirintwtl lu one volume folio, 

f ublushed nt Wurtzburg m lfi96. A Life of Pialicr, by llev. John 
lewis, A.M., was published in 1865, iu two volumes, 
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U NDER the heading Sea Eisheries, which form the 
particular subject of the present article,^ may be 
included the various operations engaged in for the capture 
of the different forms of marine life which, in some manner 
or other, minister to the wants or convenience of man The 
most important of these fisheries — ^those only, m fact, to 
which the title strictly belongs, and which have more or 
less widely occupied attention from probably the earliest 
times — are carried on chiefly by hook and hue or net, with 
the object of obtaining fish for the purposes of food ; aud 
this mam division of the general subject will be here con- 
sidered 

Import- Although little or nothing is known of the methods of 
ance of fisfiing on oiir coasts in very early times, there can be no 
‘ioubt that in England, as in all mantime countries, fish 
has always been eagerly sought after as an easily procurable 
article of food. The abundance of herrings and mackerel, 
for instance, on the coasts at regular seasons of the year, 
could not have failed to attract attention, and Swindon, in 
his History and Antiquities of 'Gh'eat Yai'tnoufh, expresses 
his belief that the herring fishery began there soon after 
the year 495. In Scotland also there is evidence that the 
herring fishery was systematically carried on from a very 
larly date Precise records of other fisheries do not go 
lack so far as that of the herring ; but there is no reason 
or believing that cod and kindred fishes were not 
laken by the hook and line very many centuries ago, and, 
ike the herring, were subjected to some ready mode of 
luring either with salt or by drying in the open air In 
lompamtively recent times all the fisheries have been largely 
leveloped, and none more so than that known as beam- 
rawling, a method of fishing which had probably attracted 
ittle notice a hundred yeara ago, but is now the most 
egularly productive aud important on the English coast 
ffaiiy circumstances have combined to encourage the work- 
ng of sea fisheries as a national industry. Tho gi‘eat 
ixtent of coast-line surrounding the Bntiah Islands provides 
eady access to tho sea to a numerous population who 
lecome familiar from their youth with seafaring pursuits ; 
md to such occupations large numbers betake themselves 
nth instinctive aptitude, either as fishcrmeu or sailors In 
nany cases early associations lead them to devote them- 
lelves to such fisheries as are within reach of their native 
ullages ; in others, they may become alternately stulora aud 
ishermen, shipping for a few months every year on a trad- 
ng voyage, and returning home iu time to take part in the 
lerring or some other temporary hut profitable fishery; 
whilst in the cose of the deep-sea trawhng or cod fishery, 
hey learn to become as good sailors as they are fishermen, 
or they have often to remain at sea in decked vessels for 
^eeks at a time in all kinds of weather, — they must keep 
in their fishing ground, and must trust to their knowledge 
if seamanship to battle with the furious gales to which 
hey may be at any time exposed when thus far away from 
helter. Inducements to become fishermen are not wanting 
0 this coast population. Nowhere are the best kinds of 
ea fisli more abundant than in temperate and moderately 
ligh latitudes; and in this respect the British Islands are 
aost advantageously situated, the seas surrounding them 
leing frequented throughout the year by a variety of fishes 
Iways iu request for the market, besides producing count- 
ess shoals of other kinds which only come within reach of 
he fishermen at particular seasons of the year. And great 


^ For Cohau, Peabl, Salmon, Sponobi, and Whalh Fibhewes tho 
reader ia referr^ to those headings. 


as may sometimes be the supply offish duringthe continuance 
of favourable weather, it is rarely that the demand for it is 
exceeded at the present day , for all the markets of the 
country are brought within reach by the facilities provided 
for rapid transport from the fishing ports by the extensive 
system of coast and inland railways now in operation. 
Fishermen, therefore, always find a market for their produce, 
and although it is to be feared that many of them obtain 
but a small proportion of the price for which their fish is 
ultimately sold to the consumer, the majority of them are 
enabled to hve more comfortably than formerly, and to 
save enough to keep their fishing gear m good working 
order, and in many cases to pay for improved and larger 
boats. 

There is no doubt that the fisheries fluctuate a good deal 
from year to year ; and it is often the case that they may 
be good on one part of a coast when they are bad on another 
The important herring fishery on the coasts of Scotland is a 
marked example of this, as must be familiar to aU persons 
who have given any attention to the subject. Thus it not 
unfrequently happens that when the fishery on the east sidf 
is particularly successful, a scarcity occuis on the west 
coast, or vice vet'sa Again, in some years the fish are 
equally abundant or scarce on both coasts. These fluctuo' 
fcions are observed in even small districts of a line of coast, 
and one part of a season may be good and another bad in 
the same locahty Precisely the same variations occur on 
all the coasts of the British Islands, and with all kinds of 
fishes. Undoubtedly, weather is one of the most important 
elements in the question of success ; and a generally stormy 
season has a marked effect in the diminished quantity of 
fish landed It tells both in reducing the number of fisher 
men at work, and in driving the fish from their usual 
haunts. It is only quite recently that attention has been 
directed to the subject of temperature as affecting the 
movements of certain fishes towaids or from the surface of 
the sea, and this will be further noticed when we speak of 
the herring fisheries. Apparently trifling circumstances 
may in some cases materially affect the catch of fish. Thus 
the sean fishery for pilchards on the coast of Cornwall has 
fluctuated exceedingly during the last 50 or 60 years for 
which returns are m existence ; but however abundant these 
fish may be on the coast, the seans cannot catch them 
unless the shoals come quite close to the land in localities 
where these nets can be worked. Enormous hauls of pil- 
chards have been made m particular years, whilst in others 
the fishermen have waited week after week without a chance 
of wetting their nets, although the drift-net fishermen at 
some little distance from the land have been meeting with 
fair success. The large apparent element of chance in the 
success of our fishenes cannot be better expressed than by 
the general hope of the fishermen for “ good luck.” 

Great changes have taken place in the fishing trade 
within the last 20 or 30 years, more especially in that for 
fish sent fresh to the market. Ejccluding herrings and cod, 
which to a great extent were consigned to the curer aasoon 
as possible after they were caught, a large proportion of 
the fish formerly taken on our coasts was disposed of 
within a short distance of the place where it was landed. 
A good many turbot and soles were fctwarded by light 
carts or coaches to the nearest railways as these gr^u^y 
extended in different directions from LCndon ; but the 
people near the coast were, a genera&n or two ago, the 
principal consumers offish, and the supply was compata 
tively scanty, for the flshiim beats were small, and there 
was little iuduceffient to M 6n a large sed? when 
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markets vatHn reach vrere so few. All this has beea com- 
pletely changed, and the main agent in the work has been 
the great extension of railways throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Next to railways as a moans of facili- 
tating the transit of fish to all the markets, the use of ice 
Fse of for packing the fish has become of great importance, so 
:em mucii so m fact that without its employment it would be 
impossible to carry on the North Sea trawl fishery during 
summer at the distance from land at which it is generally 
worked, and where some of the most productive grounds 
are situated- Its special importance in tins fishery will be 
further noticed when we speak of the general system of 
beam-trawlmg j but we may here mentiou that without the 
use of ice a large proportion of the fish now sent long dis- 
tances by railway would never reach their destination in a 
condition fit for the tabk The idea of using ice in con- 
nexion with the fish trade was first put into a practicable 
shape by Mr Samuel Hewetb. At tbe present time about 
30,000 tons of ice are imported annually from Norway 
into Hull, which is only one of the large North Sea trawling 
stations, for the sole purpose of preserving fish, either on 
board the fiabing smacks or during its transit to market. 
"With the exception of herrings, pilchards, and sprats, a 
large proportion of the fiish now caught on the English 
coast IS put mto ice almost as soon as taken out of the 
water. Much of it is at once so packed ou board the 
trawlers ] it is brought on shore sometimes after several 
days, and sold in the wholesale markets j it is thmi re- 
packed in ice and forwarded to other markets, where it is 
urchased by the fishmongers, who have a stock of ice at 
ome ready to receive it j and there it remains, if properly 
taken care of, till wanted, sufficient only to make on 
attractive display being laid out at one time for sale. 

Doutlnu- The question of how long our present large supply of sea 
mca of fish is likely to continue is one of much interest, and the 
answer to it depends on whether or not our fisheries are 
carried on in such a manner as to cause more destruction 
of fish life than can be compensated for by the vast repro- 
ductive powers of those fishes which escape the nets and 
hooks of the fishermen For more than fifty years past the 
cry has been periodically raised that our fisheries are being 
mined. The general complaint has been of the wasteful 
destruction of spawn and very young fish by beam-trawlmg 
and sean nets ; and in 1863 the outcry was so load that a 
Eoyal Commission was appointed, not only to examine this 
question, but also to inqmre into the general condition of 
all our sea fisheries, — ^the special objects of inquiry being the 
state of the supply of fish, and the questions whether the 
methods of fishing in use involved a wasteful destmction of 
fiish or spawn, and whether existing fishery restnctions 
operated injuriously on the fisheries. On these points the 
commissioners, after taking evidence all lound ike British 
Islands, were enabled to give a very decided opinion, 
^ey reported that the supply of fish generally hod largely 
increased, that the method of fishing involved no waste of 
young fish that could be prevented without interfering 
with the general fisheries, that spawn was not destroyed 
by the nets, and that all fishery restrictions should be 
removed except such as were desirable for protectmg and 
keeping order among the fishermen. The recommenda- 
tions of the commissioners were embodied in an Act of 
Parhament known as The Sea Fisheries Act 1868, by 
which, with one or two small exceptions relating to herring 
fishmg on the west coast of Scotland, previous Fishery Acts 
were repealed, and fresh regulations made having reference to 
the registration of fishing boats, keeping order among drift- 
fishermen and beam-trawlers, and providmg a close time 
for oysters in the English Channel. The main object of 
the Act was to carry out a convention between the British 
Islands and France, for the better ordering of the fisheries 


in the seas adjoining the two countries. The Act came 
into force in England on the 1st of February 1869, but cii- 
cumstances have hitherto prevented any date being fixed 
for carrying out the convention on the part of the French 
Great advantage has undoubtedly been gained by British 
fishermen from the substitution of the present simple fishery 
regulations for the numerous Acts previously existing, many 
of which had long been obsolete ; but the Eoyal Com- 
mission, which was issued virtually to inquire into the 
alleged destruction of fish spawn on the ground by beam- 
trawlers, would probably have never come into existence 
had the facts then been known which have since come to 
light about the spawning habits of most of our edible fishes. 

These facts are so impoitant that a short notice of them 
may be given hera 

Fishermen are m the habit of asserting wdth perfect invesfa. 
confidence that fishes of almost every kind they are accus- gatioia 
tomed to catch have certain grounds which they frequent 
at particular seasons for the purpose of depositing their 
ova The herring is known to spawn on the ground, — mg 
at aU events the spawn is found tlieie in iiregularly shaped 
lumps adhering to the bottom. It has therefore been con- 
cluded that all kinds of fishes have the same habits in this 
respect. Yet no one has been able to speak positively of 
having ever seen any fish spawn taken from the ground 
except that of the herrmg. Various soft and gelatinous 
substances are brought on shoie by the sean nets, and com- 
monly go by the name of spawn among the inshore fisher- 
men j hut that they are not fish spawn is perfectly well 
known to anyone who has given attention to the variety of 
curious animal organisms inhabiting the sea. 

It was stated by Professors Huxley and Allman in 
1867, before the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, as within 
their personal knowledge, that fish ova had been found 
floatmg at the surface of the sea, and that the ova they 
had met with were in all cases alive, and some of them in 
an advanced state of development. Eefcrence was at the 
same time made to the observations then recently recorded 
by Norwegian naturalists on the spawning habits of the 
common cod, leading to the belief that spawning at the 
surface was by no means uncommon with our sea fishes 
These mvestigations have been systematically earned on 
during the last ten years, under the direction of the Swedish 
Government, by Professor G. 0. Sars of the university of 
Christiania, and have resulted in some unexpected dis- 
coveries. Tlie seas in the neighbourhood of the Loffoden 
Islands ou the coast of Norway had long beoii known to be 
a great place of resort for cod during the spawning season ; 
and in 1864 Professor Sars commenced liis work there, 
and by means of a small surface towing net he obtaiued 
plenty of the ova of the common cod {Gaiha moirkm) 
floating at the surface; examples in various stages of 
development were procured, the yoiuig fish wore succesa- 
fully hatched out, and the spocics identified beyond a 
doubt. Subsequent observations fully confirmed tlio 
accuracy of the conclusions previously arrived at that the 
cod spawn was not deposited on the ground but floated 
freely at or near the surface. In 18C5 the same observa- 
tions were made on the ova of tho haddock {Gadus 
cegl^ms), and it was satisfactorily proved that they went 
through all their stages of development while floating at 
the surface, in precisely the same maimer as in the case of 
the cod. Sara was at first inclined to believe this develop- 
ment of tho ova while floatmg was peculiar to the members 
of the Gadidw or cod family, in its rastricted sense ; but 
in the summer of 1866 ho visited tho southom coast of 
Norway during the season for mackerel, and found abundant 
evidence of the some rule obtaining in that widely distinct 
fish. In the case of the mackerel, the spawning actually 
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takes place at the surface ; but with the cod family we 
beheve the operation has not been so distinctly observed 
The ova, however, are undoubtedly met with at the suiface 
and at a short distance below it. Entiiely subversive as 
these discoveries of Professor Sars are of the popular notions 
about fish-spawning, it is even more unexpected to find 
that both he and M. A. W. Malm of Gothenburg have 
independently ascertamed that the ova of that essentially 
ground-fish the plaice {Pleuronedes plafessa) follow the 
same rule of floating at the surface Other kinds of float- 
ing ova were also obtained by Sara, some of which he 
succeeded in batching; and he has completely identified 
the gurnard {Tngla) and the garfish {Bellone\ in addition 
to those before mentioned It is evident, then, that the 
floating of fish ova during the development of the embryo 
must be taken as the general lule in several large and 
distinct families of sea fish. Sars has pointed out that 
the development takes place at the bottom in the case of 
those fishes especially whose ova are cemented together by 
a glutinous secretion, or fastened m lumps to foreign 
bodies, such as Algae, Hydroids, <kc. He mentions as 
examples of this, among others, the herring {Glupea\ the 
cQpelan(Ofi»ii«iM), the species of Coitus, Ziparis, &c. 

It is paiticularly worthy of notice that, according to 
these observations of the Norwegian naturalists, all the 
important kinds of fish taken by our line fishermen and 
beam-trawlers, and the mackeiel among such as are caught 
by the drift-nets, may be reasonably included among the 
species whose spawn floats at or near the surface of the 
sea, and their ova cannot therefore be liable to the slightest 
injury by any method of fishing which is carried on upon 
or near the ground. For if that be the rule with the 
spawn of the cod and haddock there can hardly be a doubt 
about its being so likewise with the ova of ling, cod-fish, 
whiting, pollack, hake, and that northern species, the tusk, 
all belonging to the same family. Again, turbot, hohbut, 
briU, soles, plaice, dabs, and flounders are all closely alhed, 
and there can scarcely be a doubt that the same rule 
applies to all which Sars and Malm have established m the 
case of the plaice, one of the moat typical of this group of 
fishes. The gurnard family must also be included iu this 
category; the spawn of the red mullet, we believe, has 
been observed floating m aquariums; aud the dory, from 
its close affinity to the mackerel, may be expected to follow 
the same rule. On the other hand, we know that the 
spawn of the herring is commonly found at the bottom, 
although it by no means follows that the parent fish is 
there when the ova are excluded ; for the full herring is 
frequently taken in drift nets which are very near the 
surface, and these nets are often covered with small 
lumps of spawn. At the same time the specific gravity 
of herring spawn is greater than water, and it sinks to 
the bottom sooner or later if nothing intercepts it. 
There is no evidence of its ever floating at or near the 
surface as is the case with that of the cod. In fact, the 
aggregation of the ova into masses of various sizes, and 
the glutinous substance in which the ova are embedded, by 
which they are enabled to adhere firmly to anything with 
which they may come m contact, point to their remaimng 
iu a fixed position durmg the process of development. It 
might have been anticipated that the other members of the 
herring family — the pilchard and sprat, for instance— -would 
also have spawned on the ground, but, so far as we are 
aware, their ova have never been found there. Indeed, 
nothing is known of the spawning habits of the sprat, 
although this little fish has the roe well developed in 
December or January, when it is found in the greatest 
abundance on our coast, aud comes nearest to the shore. 
The spawning of the pilchard is a matter of some little 
interest. The late Mr Jonathan Conch, who prohablydevoted 


more time to the study of the hahits of this fish than any 
other ichthyologist, statesi his belief that the pilchard 
spawned at the surface, and the ova became mixed with a 
laige quantity of tenacious mucus which spread out like a 
sheet on the water and kept them floating. If this ^ould 
be confirmed, it will prove that even in the case of agglu- 
tinated masses of ova, development may naturally take 
place in them far away from the bottom. There appears 
to be little doubt that the pilchard spawns far out at sea, 
as they aia on chance occasions taken in spawning condi- 
tion in the mackerel drift-nets early in the year ; and when, 
some months later, the shoals of pilchards approach the 
land the roe shows no signs of development These 
circumstances favour the idea that pilchards are surface 
spawners, as believed by Mr Couch, 

There are several other kinds of edible fish of whose 
spawning habits we have no definite knowledge, but 
enough has been discovered of the habits of most of the 
fish which are valuable for the purposes of food, to show 
that there need be no anxiety about their spawn being 
destroyed by any of the methods of fishing in ordinary use. 

The only apparent exception to this statement is in the 
case of the herring, whose spawn it has been alleged has been 
destroyed by the beam-trawlers. But if the beam-trawlers 
wish to avoid tearing their nets in pieces, they must work 
where the ground is smooth; and in the few precise localities 
where it has been positively ascertained that the herring 
does spawn, the general character of the bottom is rough. 

That IS the ground specially worked over by the line fisher- 
men for haddock, cod, turbot, and other filshes, which come 
there in numbeis for the sake of feeding on the herring 
spawn. There is a popular idea that all fish spawn is of a Vitality 
most delicate nature, and quickly loses its vitality if taken of 
out of the water for a short time, or at all knocked about. 

This is probably true in those cases in which the ova are 
separated from each other after exclusion, and float freely 
in the water ; but it is not so with the spawn of the her- 
rmg, or probably of other fish whose ova are embedded in 
a tenacious mucus. The experiments of Professor Allman 
and of Dr M'Bain have shown that herring spawn does not 
readily lose its vitality under rough treatment, and may 
even be hatched out after having been exposed to most 
unnatural conditions. Professor Allman states in his 
Eeport to the Board of Fisheries at Edinburgh that some 
stones covered with spawn were taken from the sea by 
divers on the 1st of March 1862, not far from the Island 
of May. Some of this spawn was forwarded to him and 
came into his possession after being kept in only a small 
quantity of water for two entire days. He says : — 

“Witli the view of datenniniag whether development would 
proceed in confinement, I placed some of this spawn in a glass 
with sea-water, ojqposing it m a window looking to the east. Tlie 
several stages of development were regularly passed through, and 
on the 16tli of March tbo embryo was fully formed, energetic 
movemente were performed by it m the ovum, and it seemed ready 
to escape into the sun-ounding water. On the 16th some of the 
embryos had actually escaped, and were now about four-tenths of an 
inch m length They were of crystalline tranamrenoy, and swam 
about with great activily, and with the remams oi the yolk, reduced 
now to a very small volume, still adhering to them The spedfle 
characters had, of course, not yet become established, and the little 
fish afforded no further evidence, beyond what we already possessed, 
to enable us to identify it with the young of the herring.*^ 

The young fish lived nearly a month in confinement, but 
the specific characters were not even then sufficiently per- 
fected to identify the fish with certainty. There could be 
no reasonable doubt, however, that the spawri was that of 
the herring. After some account of other discoveries of 
spawn, he thus concludes his report 

“ It was shown by these experiments that the vitality of 
spawn was in no way injured by detaching it from the spawning 

1 Eiatfffy qfSntiah Wishes, vol, Iv. p 81 (1806). 
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bed, so tliatif it be returned to the sea before it suffers auypro- 
louced exposure to the an, development will proceecl apparently 
uucneckecf Those specimens, indeed, whicli undervi’ent deveiop- 
inent in my possession, had not only been i-emovctl fiom we ground, 
but had been kept for many hours in a scanty supply of -water be- 
fore I received them, and even after they came under my me, 
they were necessarily placed in conditions very diffeient fioni those 
to \Wcli they would have bean exposed li they had been allowed to 
remain m tlieii natural liabitat,— and yet, with all these ciisadTan- 
taaes, development proceeded nnintermptedly ’ 

Ptemstra- EcgisUcaton of Fishing Vemls^-OnAei the Sea Fisheries Act 
Sof 1868, all vessels and boats engagedm fishing for the purpose of sde 
laselfi iniist be rcgisterad at the custom-house, and must be miuked on the 
bow with letters denoting the port to which they belong, ana their 
reRistercd number Thus, Gimisby is represented by the lettera 
GY, Peterhead by P D, and Galway by G The flslung boats aie 
divided into three dosses,— the first class induding ereiyt^ng of 
15 tons and upwards, the second class all boats under 15 tons 
navigated otherwise than by oara only, that is, somebniea by sails 
and sometimes by oars, and the third class those with w^h oare 
only are used The last doss is supposed to uicliide onlv mall 
boats used for haibour fishing but ns thero are veiy boats m 
■which a sail of some kmd is not sometimes hoisted, the customs 
have a discretionary power to put very small boats into the 
third class, notwithstanding their occasional use of a sad The 
registers for each port are sent to the registrar-general of Bhipping, 
and appear m the annual returns published by the Board of Trade 
There is great difficulty, however, in obtaining precise Mcnracy in 
the retuiAs for many parts of the coast, new boats sometimes escape 
registration, and boats which have been lost or broken up some- 
times remain for a year or so on the list. But, imperfect as these 
returns undoubtedly are, they are of some value in giving an 
approximate idea of the number of the fishing ciaft, and ot the 
average size of those m the first doss It must be remembered, 
however, that this class mcludea boats ranging from 16 tons to 
70 or 80 tons The tendency now is to fish farther from the land 
than formerly, and to use decked mstead of open boats; the resmt 
13 that there is a steady increase m the first class boste, and a 
diminution in the number of the smaller ones The Momng 
table gives the total number of fishing boats in Inglamd, Scot- 
laui Ireland, and tbe Isle of Man on the register for 1876 and 
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We will now proceed to give an account of the several 
valuable fisheries carried on around the coasts of tbe British 
lalaads, with some details of the apphancea in use, and the 
manner lu which they are worked. 

ENGLISH English E 1 SEBEIBS.—O 11 the -coast of England, the 
Fishes- methods of fishing in general nBe are more numerous than 
in the case of either Scotland or Ireland, the fishing grounds 
are more extensive, and the total supply of fish obtained is 
larger and more varied in kind. The principal modes of 
fishing are by the beam-trawl, the drift-net, the saan, the 
Btow-net, and lines. Their relative importance varies to 
some extant, but trawling and drift-net fishing occupy by 
far the most conspicuous positions, and lines come next in 
order. 

Trawl- Trawling . — The most characteristic mode of fishing is 

“g. that known in England as “ trawling,” or m Scotland as 
“b8am-tfawling,”and consists in towing, trailing, or trawl- 
ing a flattened bag-net, often 1 00 feet long, over the bottom 


^ By a rooont order in council aU open fishing boats whidi do not 
fish beyond tlirao miiea from land oro exempted from rapistratiQB. 
Tins practically nbollslioa the tlurd class wliich has hitherto appeared 
lu tiia retunia, 


in such a manner as to catch those fish especially "which 
naturally keep close to or upon the ground. It is very 
desirable that the name “ trawl ” should be restiicted to 
this net, presently to be described, as much confusion has 
been caused by the practice, general in Scotland (which has 
misled even such writers as Mr Couch, see Fishes of the 
British Islands, iv. 105), of applying the name to that very 
different kind of net which has for centuries past been 
almost universally known as the sean,” “ seme,” or 
“seyne,” and may be traced back through the Saxon ses/ne 
to the Latin sa^ena, a sweep-net. In the IJinted States 
and Canada, the word “ trawl ” la still more misapplied, 
being given to what is in England commonly called the 
long line or hulter. 

The beam-trawl may be simply described as a triangular, The 
flat, purse-shaped net with the mouth extended by a horizon- beam 
tal wooden beam, which is raised a short distance from the^®'^' 
giound by means of two iion frames or heads, one at each 
end, the upper part of the mouth being fastened to the beam, 
and the under portion dragging on the ground us the net is 
towed over the bottom The beam of course vaiies la 
length according to the size of the net, and depends to some 
extent also on the length and power ot the vessel which 
has to work it In the large “smacks,” as the trawl-boats 
have long been called, the beam ranges fiom 36 to 50 feet 
m length , and there is rarely anything less than this now 
used by the deep-sea trawlers. Elm is generally preferred 
for it, selected if possible from timber grown just of the 
proper thickness, that the natural strength of the wood 
may not be lessened by more tiunming or chipping than is 
absolutely necessary. If the required lengtli and thickness 
cannot be obtained in one piece, two or even three pieces 
are scarfed together, and the joints secured by iron banda 
When the trawl is being hoisted in, the first part of the 
apparatus taken on hoard is the large heavy beam, and 
this JB very commonly done when the vessel is rolling and 
pitching about in a seaway. It is therefore necessary for 
the sake of safety that the beam should be seciirad tis soon 
as possible, and in such a position as to be out of the way 
and at the same time conveniently placed for lowering 
again when required All this may be easily effected by 
having the beam of such a loiiglli in proportion to the size 
of the vessel that wbeu hoisted up, one end of it may 
come over the taffrail, with the iron head j'ust clear outside, 
and the fore end in front of one of the shrouds. It then 
hes on the gunwale of the vessel, and the ends are secured 
by ropes, the foreriggmg preventing that end of the beam 
coming on board, but tho iron head passing in between the 
shrouds. The object or use of the beam is to extend the 
mouth of the net; but, in order to allow room for the fish 
to enter, the beam, and with it the back of the net which 
is laced to it, must he raised a certain distance from the 
ground. For this purpose the beam is fastened at each 
end to the top of an iron frame, shaped somewhat like an 
irregularly formed stirrup, which is fitted to it at right 
angles by a square socket at the top. By these “ heads or 
irons” the beam is supported at a height of nearly 3 
feet from the ground, and, contrary to the popular idea on 
the subject, never touches the bottom. It could only do 
so if the trawl were to reach the ground with its back 
nndsrmost, and then the mouth of the neb would close and 
no fish could enter. The lower pari of the trawl-head or 
iron is straight and flat, just like the corresponding part of 
a stirrup. It is called the “shoe,” and is the part which 
slides over the ground as the trawl-heom and following net 
are towed along. There is a slight variation in the fonn 
of the trawl irons, and one, known as tho Barking pattern, 
from having been adopted at that old trawling station on 
the Thames, is shaped exactly like a stirrup; but generally 
tho irons are preferred with the aft side straight, We 
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now have the long beam supported at each end by a more 
or less stirrup shaped iron fitted at right angles. The next 
thing to he considered is the net. This was previously 
spoken of as flattened and purse-shaped When the net is 
spread out in the manner it would be when working, the 
upper part or back has its straight front edge fastened to 
the beam, but the corresponding lower part or belly is cut 
away m such a manner that the front margin forms a deep 
curve extending from the shoe of one trawl-head to the 
other, the ceutie of the curve or “ bosom,” as it is called, 
being at a considerable distance behind the beam. The 
usual rule in English trawls is for the distance between 
the beam and the bosom to be about the same as the length 
of the beam. In French trawls this distance is generally 
much less ; but m all cases the beam and back of the net 
must pass over a considerable space of ground when the 
trawl IS at work before tlie fish are disturbed by much of 
the lower margin of the net This lower edge of the mouth 
of the trawl is fastened to and protected by the “ ground- 
rope,” which IS made of an old hawser “rounded” or 
covered with small rope to keep it fiom chafing, and to 
make it heavier The ends of the ground-rope are fastened 
at each side by a few turns round the back of the trawl- 
heads, just above the shoe, and the rope itself rests on the 
ground throughout its entire curve. The fish which may 
be disturbed by it have therefore no chance of escape at 
either the sides or back of the net, and as the outlet under 
the beam is a long way past them, and is steadily moving 
on, their fate is sooner or later decided by their passing 
over the ground-rope and finding their way into the funnel- 
shaped end of the net, from which a small valve of netting 
prevents their return. The ground-rope is the part which 
directly bears on the ground, and to prevent the possibility 
of the fish passing undei it, the rope should have some 
weight m it so as to “ bite ” well, or press the ground 
closely. It 13, however, always made of old material, so 
that it may brealc la case of getting foul of rocks or such 
other chauce obstruction as may be met with on the 
generally smooth ground where the trawl can only be 
worked with advantage. If in such a contingency the rope 
were so strong and good as not to break, there would bo 
serious danger of the tow-rope snapping, and then the 
whole apparatus might be lost, but the ground-rope giving 
way enables the net to be cleared and hauled up with pro- 
bably no more damage to it than the broken rope and 
perhaps some torn netting. The remaining part of the 
trawl, extending from the bosom to the extreme end, forms 
a complete bag gradually diminishing in breadth to within 
about the last 10 feet, which part is called the “ cod or 
purse,” and is closed by a draw-rope or “ cod-lino ” at the 
extremity when the net is being used. This is the general 
receptacle for the various fishes which enter the net; and 
when the trawl is hauled up and got on board the vessel, 
the draw-rope is cast off and the fish all fall out on the 
deck 

We must now say a few words about the ingenious con- 
trivances for preventing the escape of the fish which have 
entered the purse and reached the farthest extremity of the 
net. It has bean mentioned that the body of the net 
tapers away to the entrance to the purse* It is at this 
point the opening of the pockets are placed ; and they are so 
arranged that the fish having passed into the purse, and then 
seeking to escape by returning along its aides, are pretty 
sure to go mto the pockets, which extend for a length of 
about 16 or 16 feet ^ng the inner side of the body of the 
net, and there, the more they tiy to press forward, the 
more tightly they become packed, as the pockets gradually 
narrow away to nothing at their upper extremity. These 
pockets are not separate parts of the trawl, but are made 
by merdy lacing together the back and bally of the net, 
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beginnmg close to the margin or side nearly on a level with 
the bosom, and then carried on with slowly increasing 
breadth downwards as far as the entrance to the purse. At 
this point the breadth of the net is divided mto three nearly 
eq^ual spaces, the central one being the opemng from the 
mam body of the net into the purse, or general receptacle 
for the fish, which must all pass through it, and those 
on each side being the months of the pockets facing the 
opposite direction The central passage has a valve or veil 
of netting called the “ flapper,” which only opens when the 
fish press against it on their way into the purse. To under- 
stand clearly the facilities offered to the fish to enter the 
pockets, it IB necessary to remember that the trawl, when 
at work, is towed along, with just sufficient force to 
expand the net by the resistance of the water But this 
resistance directly acts only on the interior of the body of 
the net between the pockets and then on the purse, it does 
not at first expand the pockets, but tends rather to flatten 
them, because they are virtually outside tbe general cavity 
of the trawl, and their openings face the further end of it. 

The water, however, which has expanded the body of the 
net, then passes through the flapper or valve, and enters 
the purse, which, being mode with a much smaller mesh 
than the rest of the net, offers so much rasistance that it 
canuot readily escape in that direction ; return currents are 
consequently formed along the sides, and those currents 
open the mouths of the poi^ets, which, as before mentioned, 
are facing them; and the fiish, in their endeavours to 
escape, and finding these openings, follow the coui-se of 
the pockets until they can go no farther, The whole of 
the net is therefore well expanded, but it is so by the 
pressure of the water in one direction through the middle, 
and in the opposite direction at the sides or pockets. 

The meshes of an ordinary deep-sea trawl vary in size MesTies 
in different parts of the net, dimimshing from 4 inches 
square near the mouth to inches in the cod or purse. 

The under part of the net, being exposed to more 
wear and chafing than the upper, is usually made with 
rather stouter twine ; and the purse, being especially liable 
to injury from being dragged over the ground with a 
weight of fish and perhaps stones in it, has some protection 
provided by layers of old netting called “rubbing pieces” 
laced to ite under surface. The French fishermen fre- 
quently fasten a stout hide to this part of their trawls 
with the same object, 

A deep-sea trawl, such as has now been described, is 
therefore an immense bag-net, tbe largest size being about 
60 feet wide at the month and about 100 feet long. Many of 
these nets are much smaller, some of them not having the 
beam more than 36 feet or even less, and the net reduced 
in proportion ; but there has been a great increase in the 
size of the trawl-vessels m recent years, and at tihe same 
time there has been an enlargement of the nets, although 
not quite in the same ratio. The trawl is towed over the 
ground by the trawl-warp, generally a 6-inch rope 160 
fathoms long, and mode up of two lenglks of 76 fathoms 
each spliced together; one end of this waip is shackled to 
two other pieces eaiffi 16 fathoms long, and called the 
“spans or bridles,” which lead one to each end of the 
beam, and are shackled to swivel-bolts in front of the ircm 
heads so as to give a fair puU on the whole apparatus. 

The great development of the trawl fisheiy in recent Sue of 
years has led to a vast improvement in the kind of fishing 
vessels employed in it. Fifty years ago the only deep-sea 
trawlers were in the west of England, and from Barking 
on the Thames. They were not Pearly the tonnage of 
many of the vessels now used in the Forth Sea, hut were 
stout, heavy, seagoing craft of theic size, and capable of 
standing almost any doscrip^n of weather ; and, althongh 
comfortable, they were certainly not very fast. At that 
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date, however, the fish went into consumption at once, 
instead of being sent one or two hundred miles before it 
reached the consumer. The inci eased demand for fish of 
late years has led to the building of trawlers of the best 
description, as remarkable for their fast sailing as for other 
improved qualities. There is racing home now from the 
fishing grounds to catch the first of the market, and every- 
thing 13 done as quickly as possible to ensure quick dis- 
tribution and dehvery all over the country The cost of 
the vessels has of course largely mcreased, not only from 
their greater size, but also because of the much higher 
pnce now paid for everything used in their construction 
In 1862 a new trawl vessel, and what was at that time 
considered one of the larger class, could be bmlt and fitted 
out ready for sea for .£700 or £800 , but it costs from 
£1200 to £1300 to turn out one of the vessels now com- 
monly used in the North Sea fishery. This includes a 
supply of everything necessary for fishing, costing about 
£70 or £80. A proper fit-out consists of a double set of 
almost every part of the gear, so as to provide against 
accidents, and generally to save the time which would be 
lost if the trawler were obliged to return to port before he 
had done a fair quantity of work. A trawl-net will 
perhaps last from two to four mouths, according to tlie 
nature of the ground worked upon ; but during that time 
parts of it will have to he renewed. The back of the net, 
being exposed to the least wear, lasts the longest, the 
under part will generally require renewuug twice, and the 
cod or purse five or six times, before the net is finally con- 
demned. The additional size now given to the trawl- 
veaaels has led to an alteration in the manner in which they 
are rigged. The term “smack” has been for a long time 
applied to those trading and fishing craft which were cutter 
rigged, and until quite recent years all the trawlers were 
known os trawl-smacks. It was a convenient rig; the 
single mast was stepped well forward so as to allow of a 
large and powerful mainsail, at the same time giving plenty 
of free space on deck for getting in the net, and stowing it 
and the long trawl-beam on the top of the bulwark when 
not at work. But when the size of the vessels was 
increased to 70 or 80 tons, it was found that the mainsail, 
enlarged m proportion, wanted a good deal more looking 
after in bad weather than was convenient, and the heavier 
mam-boom caused a great deal of straining. More hands 
became necessary on this account than were required for 
ordinary fishing purposes, and the increased expenses 
interfered with profitable working. The new trawl-boats 
were therefore built of greater length, so as to provide 
room for a small second mast or mizen on which a gaf-soil 
could be earned, and thus something could be taken off 
the large mainsail The result has been very satisfactory j 
just as much sail is carried as before, but it is not so lofty, 
and being divided into smaller pieces, it can be handled 
with greater ease and safety. As a gaff-sail is carried on 
the imzen, the rig is that of a ketch j had a lug-sail been 
used instead of a gaff-sail, the vessel would have been what 
is called “dandy-rigged.” The increased length of the 
vessel m proportion to her size gives many advantages. 
Space is provided for packing away a considerable quantity 
of ice, which is a very necessary artide m the present 
mode of working the North Sea trawl fishery; the produce 
of many Miing days can be properly stowed away and 
preserved in good condition, and the crew have more roomy 
and comfortable accommodation, — a pomt of importance 
since at certain seasons they remain at sea for several 
weeks at a tune. 

Jnrking “Barkmg ” the sails is a regular practice with the traw- 
lers, as it IS with most other fishermen in 'P, T)g l ftnd and 
Scotland, The process consists in mopping them over with 
a composition of a solution of oak-bark, tar, grease, and 
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ochre, which acts as a good preservative of the canvas. 

This ifl done once in six or eight weeks, and a suitable 
place IS kept for the purpose at all the important fishing 
stations. 

Working the beam-trawl requires some little skill which Workuig 
can only be acquired by experience at sea. A knowledge tha 
of the ground and of the direction and times of the tide is 
essentid , for the tiawl is towed with the stream, a little 
faster than it is running, so that there may be just suflSlcieut 
resistance from the water to expand the net If it were 
towed too fast, the pressure of the water against the long 
transverse beam would tend to lift it from the ground, and 
then the fish would not enter the net. This important 
pomt IS regulated by a nice adjustment of the length of 
tow-rope to the force of the wind and state of the sea ; and 
experience enables the fisherman to tell, by pressing the 
hand firmly on the warp between the vessel and the water, 
whether or not the trawl is working steadily over the 
ground. Lowering the trawl to the bottom is also a matter 
requiring great caie, so that it may reach the ground with 
the beam above the iron heads and the ground-rope in its 
proper position below. This can only be managed by first 
getting the whole apparatus in a proper position at the 
surface, and then keeping the vessel slowly moving through 
the water whilst the lowering takes place. If, as sometimes 
happens in spite of all piecautions, the net and beam 
shoidd twist round while being lowered, and the apparatus 
should reach the bottom with its back downwards, then 
the beam would be on the ground and the iron supports 
above, the mouth of the net would close, and no good could 
be done with it. Tlie only thing for the fishermen to do 
under such circumstances is to haul up the trawl and shoot 
it again. The popular idea that the beam is always drag- 
ging on the ground is therefore a mistolcen one. The trawl 
IS shot at the beginning of the tide, so that it may be towed 
for five or six hours, and during that timo it will probably 
pass over from fifteen to twenty miles of gi’ound As 
trawlers when engaged m fishing are practically anchored 
by their trawls, they cannot readily get out of the way of 
vessels meeting them, aud the law admits this view of the 
case by obliging them at night to carry a single mast-head 
light as an anchor bght, instead of the regulation red and 
green side-lights for vessels under sail. 

When the tide has finished, ortho smack has reached the 
end of its fishing ground, the tmwl is hauled up by a winch 
or capstan. This seldom takes less than three-quarters of 
an hour in fine weather, and two or three hours if it be 
rough. The beam is got alongside, and hoisted up and 
secured; then the net is gathered in, the cod or end of the 
bag being hoisted m by a tackle, aud the cod-rope closing 
the end being cost off, the whole catch of fish falls out 
on deck. The fish are immediately sorted and packed 
away, and the fishermen prepare for another haul, according 
to the state of the wind and tida^ 

Trawl-fish are separated for market purposes into two VorietleB 
great classes, known respectively as “prime” and “offal” of ^ 
Prime includes turbot, brill, soles, dories, and red mullet, 
the last being caught in largo numbers in summer, 
especially by the Brixham trawlers, Offal is the name 
^ven to 'plaice, haddocks, whiting, and other kinds of 
inferior fishes which are caught in great abundance, and 
usually sell at a low price. The term “ offal” was applied 
to these fish at a time when railways had not come into 
existence, and purchasers frequently could not be found for 
the quantity of fish the trawlers would bring to market in 
one day. This was especially the case with plaice and 
haddocks when the newly discovered fishing grounds in 

^ Mler details of the mode 'of working the beam-tmwl will be 
found in Dsejp Sea Making and MeMng JioaiSt London, 1874. 
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the North Sea were first worked. A good deal of fish was 
then wasted, and thousands of haddocks were thror\n over- 
board again as soon as caught, for the fishermen were under 
orders not to bnng ashore more than were likely to be sold 
wliilst fresh. Even in comparatively recent years trawled 
haddocks were of little value, until the practice of smoking 
them, as had long been done m Scotland, was adopted at 
Hull, Grimsby, and other places, and now not a haddock 
13 thrown away if it is in good condition when landed It 
may be mentioned that round-fish, such as haddock and 
whiting, always suffer more or less lu appearance when 
caught by the trawl, as they are liable to be knocked about 
by the crowd of fish in the small end of the net, especially 
when the trawl is being hauled up. They do not therefore 
fetch a good price in the wholesale market, whilst haddock 
and whiting caught by the hook are always in demand, and 
it need hardly be mentioned that the Scotch haddock, so 
long famous for their excellence, both fresh and cured, are 
all cauglit with hook and hne. 

Wliug The trawling stations in the west of England ore Plymouth, and 
Lations. Brijiham in Toihay, and this method of filing has been corned on 
fioni both places foi probably upwards of 100 years, although the 
date of its commencement has been by no means accurately ascer- 
tained ^ It 13 certain, however, that at the beginning of the present 
centiiiy the trawleis weie comparatively few, and not half the size 
'ly- of those now at worlc. Plymouth does not appeal to have progressed 
louth. so steadily in later years as Bnvham, and this may he partly caused 
by tlie nioio fiequeut intenuptions from bad weather at the western 
port The soutu-westeily gales so common in winter are felt in all 
their violence ou the fishing ground of Plymouth, and the heavy 
sea aeoomj;iaiiyiug them sometimes puts a stop to fishing for two or 
three days at a time The custom also at Plymouth of onlyfislung 
during the day and lelurning to harbour every eveuiiig must 
matenally dimmish the olianees of the fishing being veiy piofitable, 
tad for some few years past the number of tram vessels has not 
nxham averaged more than about 60 At Biiiham, where trawling is he- 
Iieveu to have oiigiiiatcd, and fishing has always been the chief 
industiy, much more enteriinse is shown The trawlers there go 
to sea on Monday inoining and remain at woik till the next morn- 
ing, when they return aud land their fish After an hour or so 
they agom go off, and fish day and night till the next mommg, and 
so on eveiy day till Saturday comes, when, having landed their fish, 
they como to anchor, get their sails down, and spend the rest of 
the day in mending their nets and putting everything in order for 
the next week’s work Sunday is a day of rest for all hands 
The lustory of the Bnxhara fishery has a very important bearing 
on the charges that have been brought against the ti-awlers of 
destroying spawn and veiy young fish, and of giudunlly exhausting 
the fishmg grounds un which they worked. The Bnxhain men, 
as a rule, keep to a ihiitieular stretch of fishing ground, extending 
from the Start Point, past Torbay, towards the neighbourhood 
of Portland, —practically about twenty miles long and of variable 
breadth, but mostly from three to eight nules off the land. There 
is no record of how many trawlers there were at Bnxham at 
the beginning of this century, but it is known that they were 
few and less tnau half their present size In 1862, however, theie 
were 70 of them, 85 in 1863, and in 1872 tlieir number was 
about 100, besides 20 otlieis which worked on this home ground 
during tlic wmter ; and new vessels are being built eveiy year, 
not only to make up for losses, but to add to the fleet This 
small Stop of flshmg ground has certainly been worked for more 
thou a hundred years, &e fishiug smacks have been steadily increas- 
ing in number and have more than doubled ui size, and yet there 
is no sign of the ground becoming exhausted. The greater demand 
for fish has no doubt encouraged the fishermen in their work, for 
they have obtained better prices for their fish j hut if the effects of 
trawling were the exhaustion of the fishing ground, the Bnxham 


^ Froude, in his JSiaiory of England, vol xu p 897 (cabinet 
edition, 1870), speaks mcid^tally of trawlers at Bnxham so long ago 
as the time of tlie Spanish Armada. In his descnption of the English 
attack on the Spanish fleet, ha says’ — “Drake, returnmg from the 
ohaso, came up with her [the ‘ Oapitana,’ the admiral’s disabled ship] 
lu the moruiug. She struck her flog, and he took her with him to 
Torbay, where he left her to the care of the Bnxham fishermen . . . 
The prize proved of unexpected value. Many casks of reals were 
found in her, and, infinitely more important, some tons of gunpowder, 
with which the ‘Roebuck,’ the swiftest trawler in the iMboar, flew 
■in pui-sult of the fleet" The “Roebuck’’ is spoken of, lu another 
account of the attack, as Sir ‘Walter Raleigh’s ship, and iiierBfora, no 
doubt, an armed vessel j and we have been unable to find any evidence 
of there having been trawlers at Biaxham at that date (1688). 


fishery should have come to an end many years ago It how- 
evei, never been so prosperous as during the last few years Every 
one at Bnxham is moie or less interested m the success of the fish- 
ing , the actual condition of the fishery is genei*ally understood, 
and the savings of the fishermen and many ot the trades-people of 
the place are invested in it year after year The trawlera do not 
woik for weekly wages, but on the shaie pnnciple, and the master 
13 generally owner or part-owner of the vessel It is cnnseqnently 
the interest of every one on board to do his best to make a suc- 
cessful fishing, and the fact of the owner being in coimnand insures 
due attention to economy m woiking, so that, whilst no necessary 
expense is spared in keeping the sails and gear in proper order, 
everythmg is made to last as long as possible 

Bnxham has been long considered the “mother-port ” of the 
trawlers, the place where the system of beam-trawling onginated , 
but although Bai-kine, once famous as a fishing station, dilutes 
the honour with her, there is no doubt that Bnxham men have led 
the way in developing this particular method of fishing to its 
present large pioportions More than forty years ago some of 
the Biivham vessds went to Ramsgate and fished the grounds at 
that end of the Channel Others joined them and permanently 
settled there, and now there are upwards of 160 sea-going trawlers 
belonging to the port Ten yeare later Hull was colonmed from 
BnxMm and Ramsgate, and Grimsby from Hull at a subsequent 
penod , whilst as early as 1818, Brixham smacks and fisheimen 
passed over to Dublin to commence deep-sea trawling m Insh 
wateis The important nse of Hull as a trawling station dates from Bnll. 
1846, soon after the discovery of the Wous Silver Pit, at the south 
end of the Dogger Bank Before that time the number of ITorth 
Sea trawlers was very small , they were only of about half the size 
of most of the smacks at present , and not enough was known of 
the fishing giounds to tempt the fishermen so far from land in 
vessels of such httle power For a long time, however, the hne 
fishery for cod and haddock bad been earned on in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dogger, but in vessels specially constructed for the 
purpose. The Gieat Silver Pit, so called to distinguish it from a 
smaller Silver Pit much nearer the land, was first worked over during 
aveiysevere winter,— we believe, m 1843 Two fishing grounds 
called the "Well Bank and Botany Gut had been explored and dis 
covered to be very productive, and between them and the Domer, 
end bearing true eak fiom Flamborougb Head, the Adnuralty Mart 
showed a bed of doepei soundings, ranging in some parts from 
80 to 40 fathoms, and the whole extendmg for about sixty ^es 
east and west, and frem six to ten miles m breadth. The patch 
was marked “ Outer Silver Pit," and on trying it with the trawl, in 
the deeper parts at the western end. and near me middle, soles were 
found dunug that veiy cold season m almost incredible numbers ; 
the nets were hauled up bristling with fish tiying to escape through 
the meshes, and such enormous catches were made as the most 
experienced fishonnen had never before thought possible Of course 
it was not long before this remarkable discovery became known, 
and a mimtioii of trawlers from Bnxham and R^sgate soon took 
place to Hull as a convenieut station from winch to work on this 
promising gi’oimd. With the breaking up of the cold weather, how- 
ever, this extraordinary congregation of soles became dispersed, 
but more attention was from that time directed to the Horm Sea 
fishing generally, and in after years the Sdyer Pit has again been 
found very productive whenever the winter hoe been very severe, 
or, as thetrawlera callit, in “ pit seasons " The fact of temperature 
affecting the dmtnbution of many kinds of fish, shown m such 
a maiked manner in this particular cose, is now receiving systematic 
attention from the Meteorological Society of Scotland in connexion 
with the hemng fisheties, and very important results he^e appar- 
ently been ob tamed from on inqmrymto the same subject on the 
coasts of Nova Scotia. 

The yalne of the Forth Sea fishery soon became established, and 
nothing in the history of our sea Scenes is more remarkable than 
the rarad but steady devel^ment of the system of trawling which 
has taken place from the Eftimber ports. The Hull trawlers were 
40 in 1846, and most of these were amvals from the Channel ports, 
as previously mentioned *, hut iu 1863 they had mcreased to 270, 
and in 1877 there were 440 first-class fishing craft, with an aggregate 
of 26,810 tons, on the Hull register.—these, excepting a few 
shnmping boats just over 16 tons each, being all trawl-smacks. 

Another port on the Humber, Great Grimsby, situated nearer Grimsby, 
iho entrance of Iho nvei, las made still greatei’ process. It lad 
for some years been known in connexion with the Forth Sea cod 
fishery ; and the practice of bringing home the cod aKvs in welled 
vessels, and keeping them so till they were wanted for the market, 
lad to tiip selection w Gnmshy, rather than the more important town 
of Hull, as better suited, on account of the greater punty of the salt 
water, for preserving the cod in good condition in the floating 
store chests , and the extension of ■fte Manchester, _ ShefiBdd, and 
Lincolnshire railway to the port provided the famlities for sendmg 
away the flab to the various inland, markets. In 1868, when 
the railway was nearly five of the Hull trawlers made 

Qnmaby meit headquar^ and in the following year the line was 

IX. — 32 
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opeued to tlie to\TO ITie advantages of tlia port at once became 
evident, and the trawlers rapidlj increased from 6 in. 1858 to 70 
in 1863 , m 1872, only nine years later, tke number was 248, and 
tlieie wei-e 82 cod smacks besides In the return by tke Board of 
Ikadfi of tko first-class baking craft registered at Grimsby for 1877, 
tlie number of vessels, including trawlers, cod-sinneks, and n few 
Binallei einft engaged m procuring whelks for cod-bait, is oflBcmlly 
stoted as 505, ivith an aggregate ct 29,924 tons, new measuronient, 
whicb 18 moie than one-tlind less tlmn that known ns bmlder’a 
measurement This gives an aveiage of over 69 tons , bat many 
of tkose vessels aie 70 tons, and even more. 

By the couitesy of Mr Reed, the dock-master at Gnmaby, wa are 
enabled to giva tko following return of the quantity of fish sent 
away by rail fiom that town m e.u:k of tlia yeara from 1856 to 
1377 — 



The only break in this increasing senes is m 1876, and is readily 
exjilflineti by tlio fact the honing fisheiy in that year was a reiy bail 
one, and that instead of about 4000 tons of hemngs being tlien 
landed fioni Lowestoft and othci boats at Giimshy as hod been the 
cose for some few yeors previously, the quantity was voiy much 
amnller Great, however, as has been the inei-easa of fisk sent away 
by iwil from Gnmaby, eapecially during tke last two years, the i«- 
tums above given do not represent all the fish landed at the fish- 
wharf , foi (i new trade to the Continent has lately spniiig ui>, luiil 
fresh fish is exported diiect to the following placas, the returns beiiifj 
given for the two yeais m which this trade hns been earned on.— • 



Year 

Tons 

real 

Tons 

Hambnrg 

1876 

21 

1S77 

111 

Rotterdom 

,, 

16S9 


2683 

Antwerp 

! „ 

735 


1 Dll 


It imist ho I'einoinbci'cd that this great incroiuse of the Grimsby 
trawl fisheiy has not been at the e\pQn8e of Hull and other 
trawling stations, for, except at Plymouth, where, owing to local 
causes, the number of trawlers has lemomed about the sniiie for 
sevoml yeai-a, the others have also more or loss largely added to 
then fleets Gnmsby is indeed comparatively new os a fishing 
station, but it is fast outgrowing in this particular trade the oon- 
vemences wluch, at the tune they wore provided, were thought 
ample for anything that would uo reipiirod. A special dock 
of 12 acres in extent was coiistinctsd for the use of tljo fishing 
vessels , another of 11 acres has lately been finished, as well as 
a giuviug dock capable of holdiug tea smacks at a txino. Tko 
fish are all limilod on a covered pontoon 828 foot long and 48 feet 
wide , but BO crowded hns this landing wliaif become, that an 
addition to it is likely to bo made Ice compames have also been 
eBtablfehed, with ateaauersof thevr owu ooustautly bringing loafrom 
Nonvay for tke use of tlie fisheries. This is Inigely ein ployed m 
packing the fish for transit by rad inland ; but ico now also forms 
part of the regular fit-out of the trawlers, more particularly from 
September to May, when, tliera generally bang plenty of wind, 
each vessel bungs back its owu catch of fish An air-tight com- 
partment ia fitted m the hold of the vessel, called ilia ‘4oa^oi,” m 
which from two to four tons of Nonvegian ice are placed when slio 
starts on her tnp, or “voyagG," as it is usually cnllod. As tho fish 
are caught they are stowed away helow in bulk, with broken ice be- 
tween the layers, and tins la continued till a ^od quantity of fish 
has been oollootod Then the vessel wtums to j loili, after am ab^nco 
of perhaps ten or fourteen days, The fish are taken out loose and 
put up to auction, tlie buyora finding the packugos ; in these tha 
fish arc paokod witli a sprinkling of crashed ico again between tho 
layers, and nu extra quantity at tho top, which is covered with straw 
and tied down Prom May to September, however, when light 
winds prevail, a ditfoiont system is adopted, and tho vessels flsli ra 
Hoots of freni twenty to fifty together. Thoir fish nre collected 
every diiy by camera, eitlior stoaniera or fast-saihug cuttera, which 
receive what each vessel lias to send ui, and with it a consignniGut 
note, 01 “ pot-lisfc, ” to tho wholasalo dealer who has to sell it os soon 
as it reacliBH tlic inarbt. All the fish arc packed in ice as before, 
and ai's ivpackod in ico when sent away to the fishmouger, who keeps 
tJiem under tho same cooling mfliicnea till almost the nionumt of sale 
to Ike consnmor ; so Umt Irem ftist to last the vuluo of ice in the 
trawl fisheiy is ftlinost iiioalnilablo, Witliout this material tiio 
supply of trawl fish ilia whoksoniD condition for food would not bo 
a reuth of whftt it is now, tho price would ho infiiutoly givator, and 


the various trades benefiting by the trawlrag system would not be 
m such a tluiving condifion as is now the cose The pubhe 
of coui'se do not get their fish so licsli fiom the scans fonnci'ly, and 
theie is sometimes a want of flavom about it which is undoubtedly 
dae to long icing , but if tho fish be cooked as soon as taken fiom 
tho ICC, It 13 still wliolosome and geneially jialntable food 

Besides the trawling stations we have more particulaily inontioncd, 

Gieat Yarmouth is of some inijioi tasce, as, in addition to a con- 
sideiable fleet of tiawlers belonging to the place, many of the 
Bulking smacks also fish from that poit ; hut aftei wliat hns hern 
aUeady said, there is nothing special to add legniduig the tinwlmg 
from ynimouth, Lowestoft, Baiking, Eanibgnte, and sonio fainnllev 
stations 

Stiia)iitaawhnq — An endeavour is now being made on a tolei-- steam 
ably laige scale to utilize steam in deep-sea trawling The expen- trawling 
meat la not altogether new, it having lican tned on the Dovonshiro 
const a few years ago, but without success , for, altlion|>h steam 
answered perfectly well in towing tlie trawl, and saved an iniraense 
deal of laboul m hauling up the net, and tune in going to and le- 
tiinung fiom tho fishing giouml, it ivris found that tho evpeiisoa 
were too heavy About five yoare ago a stenm cutter fish-eunying 
company was started at Yanuouth, with tho mteiition of using lire 
vc.sscls for eitliei tmwlnig or tnkiiig the fish to niiuket , hut it 
appeals to have hceii soon found that it did not jmy to use tire 
steam foi trawling, and that tlie vessels would he iiioiu piofitiihly 
employed in tho eniTyiug trailo Tho steiim-tmivliiig now heing 
woikod 18 from Sluohts , und tire fact is W’cntliy of note, for it w.is 
along this pmrticular piut; oi the east coast — fioin Snndeiland noilli- 
waida — that the comjdaints against tiiiwlnig were so loud in 18()8, 
that tho royal eoinimssiou of that year was uppomted to nii|inre 
into tho woiknigof the tiawl systeiu, ami they eoinmeiieisl llieii 
uiqimy at CulleicoatH, only three imlcB uoith of the pu’seiit hciiul- 
qumteis of ateain-tmwlnig. In 1877 it appears tliat trawling w'li.s 
tned with one or two steam -tugs, which, owing to tire bmlncsa cd tire 
shipping trade, had voiy little to do, and it was found to he so 
BUcccBstiil thatotlicra fitted out for tho samowoik, until iilmut forty 
Were engaged steadily in this fibheiy w henui er tliine wire iiolliiiig to 
keep them at home. The latest infornmtion is tlml oilier move 
suitable vessels are about to iH'giii, and that by way of furlhur o.\.- 
pemnent fast BteamoH are to he employed to collect tho iisli I'lnm 
the trawleis, whieh will take it to Lmiilon, it is ealenlated, in about 
twenty hours. The best gionnd iiKhcd by tlioHO steimi-lraw leis is 
said to Iw north of Nowhiggoii, niid iit some little diHtiiiiee fiom 
tlio land Voiy fliio soles uro rcjiortod to ho taken lheii>, mid iio 
doubt the character Unit Jim t of tire emret foimerly laid for tuihnt 
bus not been ontnoly lost. Tire chief giiovanee oi flie Newbiggeu 
fishermen m conno.vion with this tnnvlnig is that then long liiiire 
«io interfered with , but as they aiw in tJio Ji.ibit of Hidlmg tlieil’ 

Imi's, ond then leaving them nil night to tuke eiiie of Uh'IiihcIvus, 
they can have no just or legal cauHc of l•om}lllliut iiguiiiht lisheniicu 
who arc w'oiking aimthei method of Ireliiiig m the mime niaghlioiir* 
liooJ, and who lin VO no niciiim of liinlmg onl wlieu) tlio lines am 
after it hns become dark. It in well-cMiihiisIteil hiw timt no one 
onii be held roMponsiblo foi the loss of fisliiriggear lu the ojieu sea 
if tire ownerg leave it migiiorded. 

Vith regmd to trawling grounds, those hitherto worked in tho Ti-awling 
North Sea are priueipally on tho Noilelk and Liiifolimhiiv cminlH gromitlH, 
for tho lioino firiiiug, whilst tlio off grouiidH are ahnut tlm Nimtliern 
part of tho Dogger, and tuwiirila tlm Dutch cnnBt.^ rioiiw loeulUiea 
are famous for luiddouks, others for pkliie, while so]e.s are ubumliint 
on particular grmuula But tlicie are spaaoiis for each Imjiihiy wlmu 
the fish frequenting them Itecomc moi'o luimcrouH thm*. Tiierii In 
good trawling also to be had oil nastiiigs, on tho Diamond groumls, 

08 well as on the Varno and the Itidge in inid-chiiimel, mid from tho 
Nortli Foreland far into tlio North Sea. On tlm Wf‘Ht«iu side of 
England, tho Liverpool ami Floetwood truwleiw work ucecirdiiig to 
tlio season hetwoon tho Isle of Man and tlm lOngliHh ooiwt, Honndimos 

a into Carnarvon aud C'lmligiiu bays ; ami tire Tenby grtmml Is 
by smacks belonging to Tcnhy, and by Hovcral from llri.’iliiim 
during tha aunmier montlis 

Tho numbra of soo-going trewlmw now ivorking on tin' EngliHh Number 
constei cannot be less tlian botwceii 1700 ami 1800, and o( thcsii of 
upwanls of 1300 icgiilnrly fish in tlio North {lea. Taking a lowtrawrlera 
average of five hawla to each voswd, wo have nearly OiKUi nu*u and 
boys engaged xtt this fishery, ami traiui'd to a regular milur’s life. 

JOn/f Tho next in imjmrtftuco to trawlinju Drift 

among the English fi8heriQ,s i3 that carried on witli drift- firirerie'i. 
nota for mackerel, herrings, and iiilehiirds, It is un- 
doubtedly tho most coiinnon mothoil of nob-fishiug on 
the coasts^ of tho llritisli lulando, hut nowhere ia it ao 
general as hi Scotland. There aro, liowovorj some consider- 

^ Tito Biwat laoroaRB of largo trawlers within the last few years hna 
jiatiirally lod to a more extended field of work, and many of thorn uow 
go macli further to eea than formerly, 
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able drift fisheries on the eastern and southern coasts of 
England, and the important mackerel fishery is mainly at 
the western end of the Channel The value of that mode 
of fishing, technically known os “ drifting or driving,” will 
be understood when it is remembered that it is the only 
method by winch such fishes as herrings, mackerel, and 
pilchards, which genoially swim at or near the surface, can 
be leadily caught m the open sea, at any distance from the 
land, and in any depth of water, so long as there is suffi- 
cient foi the floating of the nets m the pioper position. 
The tciin “drift-net” is derived from the manner in 
winch the nets are worked. They are neither fixed nor 
towed within any precise limits of water, but are cost out 
or “ sliot ” at any distance from the land where there are 
signs of fish, and are allowed to drift m whichever direction 
the tide may happen to take them, until it is thought 
desirable to haul thorn m. The essential principle of the 
working of the drift net is that it forms a long wall or 
bairior of netting hanging for a few fathoms perpendicularly 
in the water, but extending for a groat length hoi izou tally, 
and that the fish, meeting these nets and trying to pass 
them, become meshed, they force their heads and gill-covers 
through the meshes, but can go no faitlior; and as the 
gill-covers catch in tlio sides of the mesh, the fish are 
unable to withdraw and escape. Whether it bo mackerel, 
herring, or pilchard, the manner in which the net works is 
tlio same ; the variations which exist rolote only to the 
dilForonco in habits and size of the fish sought after, 

We will first speak of the Yaimouth herring fishery, one 
of the most important English drift fisheries, and the one of 
which wo hove the oldest records The thriving town of 
Great Yarmouth m Norfolk is said to have been the lesort 
of fishenneii during the herring season as early os the 6th 
cBiitiiiy, and thoreis noieasou for boliovmg that the fishery 
with winch its name has been so long associated w'as ever 
cairied on by any other method than drifb-uet't, as at the 
present clay. An iimnense deal of information about the 
early vecoids of the herring fishing at Yarmouth and other 
places has boon compiled and published by Mitchell m his 
book oil Tka liming} and to him we must refer our 
roadoi’s for iiumerous historical details on the subject ; but 
wo may uiontioii that, according to authorities quoted by 
him, Yoniiuutli was erected into a burgh by Henry I in 
1108, the amiunl payment for this privilege being “ten 
milliors of herrings.” The fishery was then evidently re- 
cogniaod as being woll-establislied, and herrings as the 
spucial trade of the town, A quaintly written account also 
of the origin of Yarmouth, as given by Manship (who wrote 
ill 1619), is quoted in the following note by Swinden^ in 
his history of lUo town : — 

“ Anil now hypriigniviit ]irol)nl)ilitiRH, it is my opinion vary dear, 
that from the Iiuuliug of Ciu'dick (one of the Saxon atlvonturoi’s) 
in anno 405, now 1124 yeara piwt, this sand, hy the doilimon of 
tides, divl by little and little lift its head iihovo the waters ; and so 
in short tiine after, sundry ilshemien, os well of this kingdom, viz , 
of the rive Ports (lieing thou the prineipal ilshcnnon oi England), 
as also of Pranuo, Plunders, anil Hie Low Oonntnes, yearly about 
the fetwt of St Mieliool the Archangel, resortod thither, where they 
continued in touts, made for the purpose, by ihe space of forty 
days, about the killing, trimming, salting, and selling of herrings, 
to all that tluthor caino for that puriioso ; wherenuto did resort the 
inerehanls of London, Nonvieh, and, other places to buy licrnngs 
during tho season, and then dopwted 5 os those flshorman who kill 
llsh at WanlhousQ use to do at this present. So m short time 
after, os that sand became linn land, and that thereby traffic began 
nioTO and more to be increased, men finding the same to be a com- 
modious place to dwell ond inhabit in, did for that purpose gather 
themselves togothor, to have a continual residence thoreiu, and 
hegun to build houses, of which came streets, and of those streets 
this Hourishing townsliip.” 

^ TIui Jlarring; its Natwal History and National Imjpartmoo 
(1864). 

* Misiory and A'nti^ities qf Qrmt Tamouth, p. 5 ( 1772 ). 


Without placing entire faith in Manship's conclusions, 
however, there is sufficient evidence of the antiquity of the 
Yarmouth herring fishery ; and as it keeps up its repute at 
the present day, and has indeed considerably increased in 
recent years, some details of its working may be acceptable 
The nets used in the drift-fishmg were formerly all made of 
hemp or flax, but for some years past cotton has almost 
entirely superseded these materials. Cotton nets are manu- 
factured at Bndport, Manchester, Musselburgh, and other 
places, and are about 30 yards long and 9 or 10 yards deep. 
One of the long edges of the net, called the “ back,” is 
fastened to 0 rope coiked at regular intervals, whose pur- 
pose 18 to keep that part of the net uppermost. The 
number of such nets used by each vessel depends chiefly on 
her size, and ranges from 80 to 130, or even more. They 
are fastened together end to end, and thus united form 
what is called a “ tram, fleet, or drift of nets,” often ex- 
tending to a length of more than a mile and a quarter. The 
size of the mesh was at one time regulated by law, and the 
smallest dimensions allowed in hen mg nets were one inch 
“fiom knot to knot along the line,” or, to speak more con- 
cisely, one inch square. Under the present fishery regula- 
tions, however, it is w'lsely left to the fishermen to choose 
a mesh of such a size as will be most effective in catching 
the fish, and their practical good sense does not often lead 
them astray in this matter. With herrings of average size 
the inch mesli is found to do the most profitable woik. 
An exception to this freedom from restriction to any 
particular sized mesh exists, however, on one part of the 
west coast of Scotland, and to that we shall direct attention 
when we speak of the Scotch fisheries Twine nets are 
coarser than those mode of cotton, and the material not 
being so flexible, luachmeiy cannot be satisfactorily used 
in their manufacture , they are therefore netted by hand, 
mid are made m narrower pieces called “ decpings,” winch 
are laced together one below the other to m^e up the 
required depth. The labour of hauling in those nets is of 
course more severe than with cotton, on account of their 
greater weight and faculty of absorbing the water; and the 
comparative stiffness of the mesh is not so favourable to 
the capture of the fish when they strike the net. On the 
other hand, it was objected to the cotton nets that the thread 
was so fine os to cut into the fish which were meshed, and 
to tear off their heads os the nets were hauled in. What- 
ever force there may be in this objection, the advantages m 
tune and labour saved both in making and working cotton 
nets have practically decided in their favour, and cotton is 
now almost universally employed in all our drift-fisheries. 
The object of tho cork-rope is, as we have said, to koep that 
edge of the net uppermost, but in tlie ordinary net tho 
corks are only sufficient for that purpose, and will nob 
prevent its sinkmg. This is provided a^mst by the use of 
buoys, or “bowls,” as they are called, one being attached 
by a rope to each net, and hy lengthening or shortening 
this rope the net can be kept at any distance below the 
surface that may be considered best for catching the fish. 
It is always a matter of uncertainty at what depth the fish 
may be found, and a good deal of judgment is needed in 
sinking the nets, if there are no signs of the fish being near 
the surface. It is found convenient to colour these bowls 
BO as to mark the divisions of the fleet of nets. The first 
net, or the one nearest the fishing boat, is marked by a 
small white bowl, called the “ puppy,” and at the end of 
the next four nets is a “ dan,” or buoy with a pole carrying 
a small flag. The rest of the nets are marked in four 
divisions ; at the first quarter from the pole is a bowl 
painted one quarter red and three quarters white ; the next 
is half red and half white ; and at the beginning of the 
last division the bowl is three quarters red aud one quarter 
white, All the rest of the bowls from the beginning to the 
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end of the tram of nets are entirely black. The only part 
of the gear in connexion with the long string of nets xa 
the waip, a stout rope to ■which each net is fastened by two 
smaller ropes called “ seizings,” and long enough to allow 
the warp to hang down near the foot of the nets This 
warp baa a twofold purpose : it prevents the loss of the 
nets if by any chance a vessel shonld pass through and cut 
them when near the surface, an. accident not unlikely to 
happen, as the nets are only used at night and extend a | 
considerable distance, often in the course of trading 
vessels going up and down the const ; and it is by means 
of the warp the nets are hauled in, the strain, being thus 
brought evenly, hy means of the seizings, on each separate 
net. The Yarmouth drift boats are the largest used for 
this kind of fishing on any part of our coasts They are fine 
decked vessels of about 36 tons, the largest being upwards 
of 52 feet on the keel, with about V7 feet beam and 7 feet 
depth of hold. The universal ng has long been that of a 
lugger, with two masts only, and they carry a jib, a lorge 
dipping fore-lug, and a mizen with a topsail. The mizen- 
mast is always kept standing, but the fore-mast is made to 
lower backwards when fishing is going on, so as to enable 
the vessel to ride cosier, as at that time she is head to 
wind and without any sail that cau steady her. The most 
is not lowered on to the deck, however, but, as is the 
practice vsdth all large drift-boats, the head le sufiported 
on a wooden crutch 10 or 12 feet high, iu the Yar- 
mouth vessels called a *’ mitch-board.” In this manner 
the most lies very snug, and does not interfere with the 
room on deck The interior of the vessel is fitted up with 
separate spaces for bhu nobs, warp, fish, and salt, of which 
last a quantity is always taken to sprinkle the fish with 
before they are stowed away. These boats carry os many 
as tea or twelve caen, aa the labour of hauling lu the nets 
is considerable ; hub more than half the crew are laudsmen 
who are mainly employed at the capstan by which the warp 
and nets are got in. Strength, and not nautical know- 
ledge, is required for this work j and all the important part 
of the fishing — the deciding where to work aud at what 
depth to place the nets — ^is the business of tho experiencerl 
fishermen. 

Drift-net fishing is with rare exceptions ouly carried 
on. at night. The tiuia for commencing is just before 
sunset, aod the nets are thou got into the water by the 
time It is dark. When the vessel has arrived at what — 
from certain indications, such as numerous seabirds or 
possibly fish playing at the surface, or eveu without any 
special signs to guide the fishermen — may be thought a 
likely place fur fish, for there is a great deal of speculation 
in the matter, the vessel is sailed slowly before the wind, 
and if possible across the tide ; then the neb is shot or 
thrown out over the vessel’s quarter, tho men being distri- 
buted at regular stations, soma hauhng up the net from 
below, others throwing it over aud takmg care that it falls 
so that the foot is clear of the corked back; others, again, 
looking after the warp which has to be paid out at the 
same tune, aud seeing that the seizings are made fast to it 
in their proper places. "When it is all overboard, and 
about 15 or 30 fathoms of extra warp, called the "swing- 
rope,” given out, the vessel is brought round head to wind 
by the warp being earned to the bow ; the sails are then 
taken in, the mast lowered, a small mizan sat to keep tho 
vessel with hsr head to the wind, and the regdation lights 
are hoisted to show that she is fishing, A few of the 
hands remain on deck to keep a look out, and the vessel 
and nets are left to drift wherever the wind and tide may 
take them. It is very rarely that there is an absolute calm 
at aea; and if there is the faintest breath of air stirring, 
the fishing boat will of course feel it more than the buoys 
supporting the nete; she will consequently drift faster, and 


being at the lee end of the train, will have a constant pull 
upon them, and so keep them extended almost in a straight 
line, so that every portion of the nets hangs clear and free 
from folds If there is a great deal of wind more swmg- 
rope is allowed, so that the nets may not be dragged 
through the water or any undue sfciain be thrown on the 
warp, as the more warp there is out the greatei spring 
there is in it, and the less danger of its breaking The 
first net in the train is culled the “ look-on ” net, and 
frequently after an hour or so, that one is hauled in to see 
if any fish have been taken, and if so, in what part of the 
net. If it has been allowed to sink too low, that will be 
shown by the fish being only in the upper part of tho net, 
cr vice versa. Such an examination of one of the nets 
(called in Scotland hy the name of " preemg”) also somo- 
timos discloses the fact that dog-fish are unpleasantly 
abundant, and this makes it desirable to haul in the nets 
very soon, as these pests of the fisherman do a great deal 
of mischief to both the fish and the nets if they are allowed 
to remain long in the water. Tho operation of hauling in 
the nets is carried on in the same systematic manner as in 
the case of shooting them The laborious part of the work 
IB now performed by tho “ capstan-men,” whose duty it is 
to heave in the wavp, the regular fishermen looking after 
the net as it cornea on board, and shaking out the fish, 

! which is at once sprinkled with salt aud stowed away in 
the fish room. 

I AfUi a day oi two, dopenJiug on tlio succoss or failtiro of tlia 
fishuig, tho ve.sw‘l ititunis to poit; and tho goiiorol pnw'tico sincu 
lUo opejinig of tho oxtoiiBivo covoroil IihIi jinivkol hy tho side of tlio 
Yimuouthhavou is fov tho luggora to go into the jivor anil deliver 
their coigoes direct into tho nmi'ki't It is at times, however, a 
diflimlt matter to entor tho hiivou, ami then tho old pnictioo of 
kuding the liah ou tho Imiicli in front of tho town is ivsovlod to. 
Tho landing is oirected by moans of large “ ferry -boats,” wUioli go 
oir loaded with baskets of a peciihai' shape, enlled “swills,” Oach 
one cajitthlo of holding COO homngs, and put thcin on lioavd the 
luagev which is anchored at a short diatunoo from tho shore. Tho 
flsli aio then coimtod latiidly into tlio liiwkcts, which am pluci'd, 
when ftdl, m tho funy-hoat, and ns soon aa she is londod sho 
returns and is hiid hixatilHido on to the hciioh. A sot of Bliung, 
active follows, known as “bcachiuon,” at once go to work, and two 
men taking each basket bi’twooii thorn in tlicii urins, soon I'lirry up 
the fish to tho carts waiting to tak<‘ thorn oitlior to tlio niiirlcct or 
diipct to tho cunng houses. The situation of tlio market hy tho 
side of thohavoa is very conveiiioat, and, if roiiuirud, more looiii 
can ho easily pi-ovided fiy adding sonic of the vacant laiul imnio- 
(Jiiitely adjoining it, mid witii tho sauio nvor fiontugc. Tin* iiimket 
w'as completed only in 1837, and although tho Vannouth iisliovy 
has hocn carried on continuously for iiiniiy eeriturii's, it is only siiico 
the opeimig of tlio new market that lui accurate account has boon 
kept of the cpmntity of hoirings landed there. 

Tho following statoiucnt shows tho iiumhor of lasts of fish 
I'occived at tlio market during pacli of the Ion yours 1868-77, and 
118 a “lost” of limingfl contains 18,200 fish, some Idea wiil ho 
gained of the prodnee of the Yarmouth flshoiy, witliuut takmg into 
eonsidGration what m landed olHowhero by Yunuouth boats : 



The following is tho inoilo of oo anting heitinga on almost ftU 
ports of tile oast coast of England : — 

4 herrings ■■ I warp, 

S3 warps - I hundrod - 132 fish 

10 hundreds «. 1 thousand - 1,820 „ 

10 thousands -• 1 lost - 18,200 „ 

Only 80 warps or 120 fish, however, go to a “hundred” of 
mackeTOl. 

It y^l be observed that consideirable fluctuations have taken 
place ia tho produce of tho Yarmouth, fishery during the last ton 
years : and thora is no doubt tliat they have been dmost entii'dy 
caused by vaiiations of weather duriug tho herring season. 
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Bloatera A few words must be said here about tlie manufacture of 
and red bloaters and red herrings, which has made Yarmouth famous 
hernngs. same mode of curing herrings is 

now adopted iii many other parts of Englmd and in Scot- 
land, but the time spent on the operation is not in all cases 
the same. 

As soon 03 the hemiim me brought to the curing houses at 
Yaimouth, the liah aie nil uaslied to get nd of the salt they ■vrere 
sprinkled with on booid tlio hshing boats, and tlien, withont being 
gutted, or any other preparation, they aie again put into salt, 'which 
isgenenilly brought fioin Liveriiool Their snhseqnent treatment 
depends on whotlioi they are to he made into red heiungs or 
hloators. The Inttei— Yaimouth hloatem, par cmllencc — aiu gene- 
rally selected Mi, fnll-rocd ond of the he.st quality. The finest are 
made in Ootohei and part of November, nhen the home fisheiy is 
going on, and they should he cured as soon as possible after they 
are taken out of tho water Stnctly sjieaking, a bloater is nothing 
more than a hui uiig that has been only slightly cured , it is kept in 
salt from tivulve to eighteen houra, and then smoked foi about 
tweiity-foui horn’s. But as any herring can bo made into what may 
ho called a bloater, and there being alwa 3 's a demand for tliein, 
their mnimfactuio is caiiiod on tliroiighout tlio season with the best 
fisli that can bo obt.anied ; and we need hardly say that bloaters aie 
to Iw had all over the country, and oiued in various places, wliioh 
come fai short in evcelleuce of tho selected Yarmouth fish A 
pi-opeily cured bloater la ready for tho mniket at ouco, and the 
sooner it appears on the hruakfast tahlo tho better it is likely to 
taste. Ill tlm last few years some bloatei's have boon prepared at 
Yarmouth with ovoii loss cuniig than tluit wo have siioken of, hut 
they will not bear keeping veiy long It is the practice at Yar- 
mouth to keep tho fish lu salt for fourteen days if they aro to bo 
made into “red, well-cured, or Ingh-dnod hernngs” , thw are then 
WB-shod and Iiiiug in wooil-smoke for another fortnight. The curing 
18 mainly dona by women, and after tho fish have been taken 
out of tho salt and wa.3hed, tlioy avo *' lived” oi stmng m 
“smts,” or thin sticks, aliout 4^ feet long, which arc thrust 
under ono gill-eovor and out at the mouth Twenty-flvo fish are 
put on each atiolc. The spits arc then taken to the suioke-ioom,— 
tt lofty uhamlier, perhaps about 16 foot squaie, having a series of 
wooden frames rcaclimg from floor to loot, with small trnnavoiso 
iH'iiins, called “ loves," Dogiiniiug at a distanco of six oi soveii foot 
from tho gionnd, iviul niuning, ouo above the other, from ouo side 
of llic loom to tlio othoi Tho frames are foui feet apart, and tho 
spits are placed lu rows hetwoeu them, tho oiids of the spits resting 
on opposite loves Tho loof is nmdo of tiles, uncemmitod, so as to 
allow a good dniught through the room, which when filled contains 
three lasts of fish. About sixteen Urea are matlo ou the stoiio floor 
of tins loom, tho fuel goucndly hoiug oak billets, which give a lugh 
colour to tho llsh. Ash tinioor, producing a diflorent colour, is 
used ill some ensus, to suit tho fancies of particular foreign markets. 
■\Vlieii the room has licou tliiis filled with spits of fish, tho fires aro 
ligliti’d luid kept Inirning for two days , tliey aia thou lot out, and 
the fish allowed to dnp for a day ; the fires are ogoiu kept lUight 
for two days, and tho process of oltoriiatoly drying and dripping 
i.s eontimiod for a fortnight, when the hernngs aro considerod 
thoroughly curod, or liigh-dvicd, luul aro fit for packing. For the 
p.vport trade they nra packed in barrels, each of whioh should hold 
660 good-slzcd flsIi, or a larger imuihoi of smaller ones. The 
luaimfiioturor’s name and the uumhor of fish are marked on each 
havrcl. Thu uxpoittmde is to Itidy, tho Greek islands, and tlie 
Levant Tho timo employed m ouiiiig these horrings is longer than 
is mvou III Scotland, but m some cases only half tho usual time is 
aliowod, and sueh llsh lU'o sont by steamer to tlio Mediterranean, 
wUuio they aro soon disposed of ; but it is not considered safe 
geiioi’iiUy to cmisigii any Init “ well-cuval ” hemugi to the foreign 
markets, asneeiiilly in wanii elimatcM. For the homo market both 
bloaters and reds ” are packed os a rulo in flat boxes. 

The drift fishery for herrings is carried on more or Jess 
along the whole east coast of England, thronghoat tho 
English Channel, and to a small extent on the Welsh and 
westoru side of England. The seasons for this fishery 
differ, however, on different parts of the coast. It com- 
mences on ^6 Northumherland coast in the latter part of 
July, becoming later as we go southward ; at Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft the home fishery is in October and Novem- 
ber j but a spring fishing has been made for some years 
past at Lowestoft, hegmoing at some distance from the 
land, and gradually coming nearer as the season advances. 
It is a fishery that has given rise to much complaint on 
account of the generally small size of the fish then caught. 
In the Ohannel herring fishing goes on during November 


and December, and at the extreme west in the early part 
of the year It is not a very important fishery there, 
however, and the attention of the fishermen is soon entirely 
given to the more lucrative fishing for mackerel, which may 
be said to have its headquarters at the mouth of the 
Channel, although the fish gradually advance eastward os 
tho summer goes on. 

The mackerel drift fishery is worked practically in the Mackerel 
same manner as that for hernnga, but a larger mesh is of dnft 
course required, and about an inch and a half square has 
been found most suitable. That, however, is not the only 
difference between mackerel and herrmg nets. It Is the 
special habit of mackerel to keep near the top of the water, 
and the nets are consequently so well corked as to 
float at the surface It is also unnecessary to have the 
same depth of nettmg as when herrmg fishing, and what is 
saved in this direction is added to the length, A full tram 
of mackerel nets as used by the large Yarmouth drift-boats 
IS as much as 2^ miles long, or double that of a herring 
fleet Twme was long used m their manufacture, but 
cotton has taken its place generally whenever new nets 
were required. Mackerel first appear in deep water south 
and south-west of the British Islands, and are sometimes 
caught as early os January many miles west of Scilly, but 
the general Cornish fishery does not usually begm till 
towards the end of Eebrnary, and it extends into June. 

May, June, and July are the months in which the mackerel 
dnft fishery is carried on farther up the Channel, and at 
the later part of that season lu the southern portion of the 
North Sea. The important fishery for mackerel is, however, 
on the Cornish coast, and thither resort fishing boats from 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the various Channel porta, and, 
in company with the famous Mounts Bay luggers, devote 
tliemselvds to the ingathering of this great harvest of the 
soa. Many thousands of tons of mackerel are landed at 
the western ports during the season, particularly at 
Plymouth and Penzance, and are sent away by rail to the 
London and other markets 

Tho pilchard drift fishery is worked in the same manner Pilchard 
as that for herrings, but rather a smaller mesh is used, and Mfi; 
herring nets wliich have shrunk too much for their original 
purpose are often usefully employed for the capture of 
pilchards. This fishery begins in July and continues till 
September. It is mostly worked on the coast of Cornwall, 
but during the last few years a great many of these fish 
have been taken along almost every part of the south coast 
of Devon. Pilchards may he regarded in England as 
essentially Cornish fish ; there is very little sale for them 
out of their proper county, but there they are looked upon 
almost as one of the necessaries of life, and every house- 
hold likes to liave a store of salted pilchards for winter use. 

These are all the produce of the drift nets, the fish taken 
by the seans being cured for export to the Mediterranean. 

A new industry in connexion with the pilchard fishery has Sardines 
been recently established at Newlyn in Mounts Bay, and 
at Movogissey, further to the eastward. This is the manu- 
facture of “ sardines’' in precisely tha same manner as has 
long been carried out on the Erench coast. The so-called 
“ sardines, ” caught so largely in the Bay of Biscay, being 
nothing but young pilchards, there seemed no reason why 
the Cornish fish if treated in the same way as the French 
should not turn out as good. Curing oatabhahments were 
therefore set up at tha two places named, and measures 
having been taken to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
French mode of curing, “Cornish sardiiies/' or “pilchards 
in oil,” were prepared, and with so much success that orders 
for them are now received for mote than the present limited 
means of manufacture can supply* , 

Sean Fitheries, — Sean or seln® nets are used on the Sean 
EngUftii coasts chiefly for tie capture of mackerel andfistedea 
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pilcharda, but sprats and varLous other fish, are occasionally 
taken by them The particular fishery mth which this 
net 13 most commonly associated is that for pilchards at St 
Stives Ives, on the north coast of Cornwall, where seans are 
pilchard jjgpt ^ readiness for working on a very large scale 
por a long course of years St Ives Bay has been more 
or less visited by shoals of pilchards, generally during 
tlie months of October and November. These fish aie 
found in abiiudance off the south-west of Ireland rather 
earlier in the year, and it appears as if the shoals were 
returning towards the Bay of Biscay, when they arrive on 
the north coast of Cornwall m October, In their course 
southwards some of them enter St Ives Bay and sweep 
around it, and if, in doing so, they come within a certain 
range of part of the shore, the seans are brought into play, 
and large captures of fish may be mada The seaning 
ground is on the western side of the bay, and extends 
southwards for nearly three miles from the bar. It is 
dmded into six stations or “stems,” by marks or bound- 
aries on the land, in positions fixed by a local Act.^ These 
stems have each a name, and no fishing boats besides those 
employed in the sean fishery are allowed to fish or anchor 
within a certain distance of the stems between an hour 
befoie sunrise and the same period after sunset from the 
25th of July to the 25th of December; and any passing 
boats must keep near the shore. Under kvourabla cireum- 
Btauces the fishery is likely to be so valuable and of such 
general advantage to the town that the Act of Parliament 
regulating the proceedings is strictly earned out with the 
approval of all concerned. For this reason also no seans 
below a certain size are allowed to be used, so that the 
danger of disturbing a large body of fish, and perhaps 
frightening them into deep water without having secured 
a good haul, may be as much as possible avoided. The 
smallest sean of legal size at St Ives is 160 fathoms along 
the cork-rope, with a depth of 8 fathoms at the middle or 
bunt and 6 fathoms at the ends or wings. Some of the 
seans are as much as 200 fathoms long, and the mesh in 
all IB three-quarters of an inch square throughout the not. 
The object is not to mesh the fish as in a drift-net, but to 
inclose them. What we have described is the sean proper, 
but there is another of smaller size and different proportions 
which also takes pait in the fishery. This is called a tuck- 
sean, and is only 70 to 80 fathoms long, but it is 8 fathoms 
at the wings and 10 fathoms in the middle or bunt. 
Besides these there are other nets called stop-nets, which 
are practically only additions wliich can be made to the 
principal sean, and which are so used when the sean is 
being worked. As there are about 260 seans at St Ives, 
and only six stations in which they can be used, some 
arrangement is necessary to prevent confusion and inter- 
ference, and this and other details are the subject of special 
regulations. The seans are aU registered, and many of 
them belong to companies. Several boats are employed 
wlien a sean is to be shot The largest, called the sean boat, 

18 about 32 feet on keel, with plenty of room for carry- 
ing the net, she has six men for rowing and two for shoot- 
ing the sean. Two tow-boats about 24= feet long, and each 
carrymg a stop-net, with a. crew of six men, make up the 
working party; but besides these there is a small boat 
called the “volyer” or “lurker,” from which the master 
seaner directs all the proceedings. The position of the 
shoals of fish is pointed out by men called “ huers,” who 
are selected from the sharpest and cleverest of the fisher- 
men. There are generally two of them on the hill above 
each station, and when they see the shoals of fish, looking 
like the siiadow of n cloud on tho water, they signal with a 
large white canvas ball to the boats waiting below m tho 
stations. These men roiuaiu on duty for tliree hours at 
^ 4 aud 6 Vlct, c. fl' 7 . 
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a time, and receive £3 a month, and one hogshead out of 
every hundred hogsheads of fish landed. When the shoal 
has come within a convenient distance of one of the star 
tions, the boats contaimng tho sean and sfop-sean, which 
have been previously joined together, commence shooting 
the nets at the same time, the larger net being thrown out 
in a directiou parallel with the shore, while the stop-sean is 
shot in front of the shoal as the boat is lowed towards the 
land The two boats nltimately turn towards each other, 
and gradually bring the ends of the nets together, thus cut- 
ting off and surrounding as many fish as they can. The 
second stop-net is joined to the first if theie is a probability 
of its being wanted. The nets aie then fastened together 
at the point of meeting, and the circle ginduolly coiiti acted 
untd aU the fish are inclosed by the single large seun The 
ends being securely joined and the stoji-nets taken away, 
the circle of netting with the inclosed pilchards is slowly 
hauled towards the shore, into some quiet place os much 
as possible out of the run of the tide, till the weighted foot 
of the net touches the bottom, and theie it is safely moorod. 

The fish cannot now escape, and if the haul bo a large 
oue aeveial days may elapse befoie they are all taken out. 
“Tucking” the fish is the next operation, and this is })ei- 
formed with tho tuck-seau, which we described as bcnig 
very deep in the middle. It is shot in tho ordinary Wiiy 
with oue boat, but mside the other sean, and os it is hauled 
in, the foot of tho bunt is raised so as to bring the fish to 
the surface, whence they are dipped out in large baskets 
and put into attendant boats to be earned on shore. This 
IS of course tho exciting monieut of tho day, and all tho 
town IS astir, and taking part in tho general rejoicing. 
Lauding aud carrying the fish to the curing houses is done 
by men termed “ blowsers,” who are paid in proportion to 
the catch of fish. The seanmou receive certain wages 111 
money and a share of tho fish, aud every household does 
a little curing on its own account. Tho great bulk of the 
fish, however, goes into tho houses of the largo curors, who 
are generally tho proprietors of the seans. 

‘Women ora cmjdoycil in the cmiiig, whieli ('ohhihIh m jmcking Pllclinnl 
tho pilclumlu 111 iiltcninto liiyei-s of eoui-su wilt mill iisli on tin* curimt 
Btonolloor ol the niruig house, until the “bulk,” ns It ih ralleil, 
has imcheil a height ot lim oi'hi\ toot. The iish lenmm lieie ti 
mouth, luiiltlio ouiiiulhniiu ilinining from the 11111.4.S me canifil 
oir by giitlcm ui tlio lloor to 11 oieti'in. Wlien the lihh liiive been 
sulheiontly Halted they ara winhed and iMieked with the lietids out- 
waiils ill hogsheads, and a “lows ’’ of lish in the muidle to keep flio 
level Cliodiml pionsuro is now applied on lop of the lish, mitil tlie 
couteiits ol tho eiiHk imvo been leiUu'ed oiiu-tliird in bulk, and a 
krgo ipmutily of oil apiec/wl out ; this iwapes lliiongli the sides 
of tlie hogshead, tho hoopHiiot being iit ilrst very tightly drnen. 

Tho cask w tilluil up thi-ee linicH k'fore the piewiing is liniKlied, and 
then, after eight or nine diiys, tho hogHhead of tmh Hhotild weigli 
four hundredweight grows. The uvemge iminber of lish in eiieh liogs- 
head m 2600, mul soiiHitimew iw many aw lono hogwheiulH have beou 
taken at oue haul of the sean The largest single eiiteh reeoided at 
St Ives was 5600 hogsheiids m-tuiilly lumled, and on that oeeawion 
gi'eat numbers of JIbIi w ero lost heHidea. Tho llnetuutioii in the seim- 
pilohard llsheiy at St Ivea is very gn>at from year to year ; and it 
would appear mnaikalilo, if tho sueeesH of the ilHhery did not almost 
eiitiwly depend on whether or not the shoulw oaniiniito tlmtpuit 
of the bay whore alone the seniiH euu be used. Tho Ht Ives si-im- 
fishery has been iiUBueepwifiil for tho last four years, lets than 
10,000 hogshoada liaving beou eured in oneli of those pevimls ; but 
in tho “Ihlchanl Circular" issued by Messrs G. 0. Fox k Co. of 
Fnlmoutli, giving ouaceount of tlie lisliery waison of 1877, it is wiid 
that considuitthlo bodies of fish visited the coast, but did not eojuo 
into the stems wbero seines mig ht have iuelosi'd them.’’ “ Tho pil- 

® It is diflicttlt to Ruggest any Htaiwfaetory explamtlon of tlie fiiet 
tliat, though large shoals of pilelianls are every year obHorvcil passing 
tho north coast of Cornwall, it In only in particular yearn that any 
great nambera of thosu fish enter St Ives Bay and eomo within roaeh 
of the Boauera It might SHem that llui slreaniH, eontiiuiliig druluugo 
from mining works, wliieU fall Into the liay, would piilhite thfi water, 
and tend to tarn hack tlie iKli, but there w much leas mining in tho 
UBighbouihootl now than formerly The llshonnou's Idi'a tlmt the state 
and direction of tlio tide, when a shoal of fish is near tho entrance to the 
bay, affect tlie course of tho shoals appears more plausible, for it must 
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citirda cured by tie sean owners at St Ives are all sent to the 
Itnlian maiketa and we have to thank Messia Fox for the fol- 
lowing statistics of shipments since 1815 The flaotuations are 
almost entirely due to the variations m the great seen fisheries •— 
Eifport of Pileliaidb to Italian Ports from 1816 to 1877 


Yciw 

HoKaliefttls. 

Yeivr 

Ilogslioads 

Year 

IIOKshoaflB 

181B 

15,000 

1837 

162140 

1850 

8,289 

lain 

20,000 

18U8 

7,580 

1800 

4,')84 

1817 

24,000 

18)10 

12,8)0 

1801 

11,078 

1818 

1,700 

1840 

23,172 

lSb2 

17,864 

isn 

2,000 

1841 

0,(i06 

18(1,1 

2'i,077 

1820 

800 

1842 

20,735 

8,850 

18(14 

22,439 

1821 

2,(100 

1843 

1805 

0,029 

1823 

0,128 

1844 

13,870 

1800 

14,294 

1823 

24,100 

1845 

30,807 

1807 

16,R32 

1824 

7,1111 

1840 

84,137 

lS(i3 

10,098 

182.5 

12,051 

1847 

41,023 

lS(iO 

15,143 

1820 

10,070 

5,238 

184.8 

7,501 

1870 

6,048 

1827 

1818 

25,588 

1871 

46,083 

1828 

20,018 

1850 

25/)30 

1872 1 

1,188* 

18211 

700 

1851 

20 730 

18,400 

18.10 

22,0 LO 

1852 

15 2.13 

1873 ^ 

31,(110 

1831 

20,(118 

1853 

21,27(1 

1874 1 

810* 

1832 

81, <1,30 

1851 

0,845 

7,,543 

18 13 

in,(fl7 

1850 

0,103 

1875 ‘ 

7,337 

1884 

25,2'I5 

1850 

18,.S33 

ia7() 

9,903 

18.W 

18.10 

2i,«;n 

18,7(12 

1857 

1868 

15,021 

18,470 

1877 

9,477 


The speviiil scan fiaheviea for niackorcl aia along the Cliesil Beach 
near roiLluiid, and on the Sussex const, at and near Biighton, but 
they do not cull for pni tioiiliir notice 


Stow-not StolP-net FisJiei'i/ —Thk fishery appears to be entirely 
Ilshoiy. confined to the Solent, inside the Isle of Wight, the estuary 
of the Thames, and tlio Wash, between the Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire coasts. It is specially for the captme tif 
riprats sprats, although many young herrings are sometimes caught^ 
and it is worked most extensively at the eutrancB of the 
Thames. The stow-net is a gigantic funnel-shaped bag 
having a nearly square mouth, 30 feet from the upper to 
the lower side, and 21 feet wide. It tapers for a length 
of about 90 feet to a diameter of 6 or 6 feet, and further 
dimiuishos to about half that siso for another 90 feet to the' 
end of the not. The whole not is therefore about 180 feet 
or 00 yards long. The upper and lower sidoa ot the square 
moiitli are kept extended by two wooden spars called 
“ balks,” and the lower one is weighted so as to open the 
mouth of the not in a perpendicular direction when it is at 
work. The size of the inoahes vanes from an inch and 
three-eighths near the mouth to half an mch towards the 
eud, where, however, it is again slightly enlarged to allow 
for tho greater pressure of the water at that part. The 
mode of working the not is voiy smiplo. Oyster smacks 
arc commonly used in this fishery, although shrimping 
boats aro also employed in it in tlie Thames Tho smack 
takes up a position at the first of tho tide where there are 
signs of fish, or in snoh parts of the estuary os are 
frequented by the sprats during that part of the season ; 
she then anchors, and at tho same moment the net is put 
overboard and so handled that it at once takes its proper 
position, which is iiiider tho vessel. It is kept there by a 
very simple orraugoment. Four ropes loading, one from 
each cud of tho two balks, and therefore from the four 
cornors of tho mouth of the not, are united at some little 
distance in front, forming a double bndlo, and a single 
mooring rope leads from this point of union to the vessel’s 
anchor ; so that tho same anchor holds both the vessel and 
tho not. Tho net is kept at any desired distance from the 
bottom by means of two ropes, one from each end of tho 
upper balk to tho corresponding side of the smock, whore 

be remeiabered that, though the flahery season lasts severol months, It 
ifl only ftfc jiitorvals that the nets are put into the water, end the tide 
may bo unfavourable when the fish ore heading towards the bay. It 
is quite olonr that, as the sean fisheries of 1871 and 187S were the 
most succeasM on record, there has been no gradual dimluutlon of 
pUuImrds fi-om over-fishing 

^ A fishery for pllohauls has recently been eatahlished along the 
coast of Galicia, and Spanish pilchanls, cured in the same manner aa 
the Cornish fish, are making their way in the Italian markets, 

® Previous season’s fish. 


it is made fast. The open mouth of the net is thus kept 
suspended below the vessel, and the long moss of netting 
streams away astern with the tide. The strain of this 
immense bag-net by the force of the tide is often very great, 
but if the vessel drags her anchor, the net being made fast 
to the same mooting, both keep their relative positions 
Here they remain for several hours till the tide slackens, 
the vessel’s sails being all taken in, and only one hand 
being left on deck to keep watch. The way in which the 
fish are caught hardly requires explanation. The sprats, 
swimming in immense shoals, are carried by the tide into 
the open mouth of the net aud then on to the small end, 
where they are collected in enormous numbers ; from this 
there is no escape, as the crowd is constantly increasing, 
aud they cannot stem the strong tide setting into the net 
The firat thing to be clone in taking in the net is to close 
the mouth, and this is effected by means of a chain leading 
from the bow of the vessel through an iron loop in the 
middle of the upper balk down to the centre of the lower 
one, and by heaving m this chain the two balks are 
brought together and ultimately hoisted out of the water 
under the vessel’s bowsprit. Tho uet is then brought 
alongside aud overhauled till the eud is reached, and this 
is hoisted on board. The rope by which it is closed having 
been cast off, the sprats are then measured into the hold of 
tho vessel by about three bushels at a time, until the net 
has been emptied. The quantity of sprats taken m this 
manner by many scores of fishing craft during the season, 
which lasts fiom November to February, is m some years 
simply enormous ; tbe markets at Billmgsgate and else- 
where are inundated with them, and at last they can only 
be disposed of at a nominal price for manure ; and in this 
way many hundreds of tons are annually got rid of. The 
stow-boats do not generally take their fish on shore, but 
market boats come off to them and buy the fish out of the 
vessel’s hold, aud carry it away The mode of working is 
the same lu the Solent aud the Wash as that we have 
described in the Thames, and large quantities of sprats are 
lauded by the Southampton boats. 

“Whitebait,” or young herrings, as they should properly White 
be called, are caught in the Thames by a net which is hait- 
practically nothing else but a very small stow-net, and it 
IB worked in essentially the same manner. 

Line Hand-liuing and long-lining are worked Lme 

more or less all round the British Islands, aud various Menea 
kinds of fish, such ns cod, haddock, whiting, coalfiah, 
pollack, bream, aud conger are taken regularly on the 
English coast, some being more abundant m one part and 
some in another. Tlie cod fishery in the North Sea, North 
however, is the one specially deserving notice ; it has been Sea ood 
carried on iu a systematic manner, and on rather a large 
scale for a great number of years. Welled smacks were 
in use at Harwich as early aa 1712, and in them the cod 
were brought alive into port just as they are at the present 
day. The idea of keeping the fish alive appears to have 
been taken from the Dutch fishermen, and in the interval 
between 1712 and 1716 three vessels fitted for that purpose 
were built, but very inferior to those afterwards con- 
structed.® In the year 1720 the number had increased to 
12, and in 1735 to 30. Of that number Mr Nathaniel 
Saundera, the progenitor of several generations of fi^ 
factors and salesmen at Billingsgate, had six, with 
four of these, which were very superior to the 
he visited the coast of Scotland in the ooutse eff fishwg 
expeditions, and was at that time the chief 
conveying goods to and from the north of ScotJand. In 1 7 6 6 

n Our notiae of the early iiebry of 'the cod fishery as corned on ftom 
Harwich Is token from a statemeat prepared hy Mr Groom of Har- 
wich, and given to iheBoyia^3%lietfles Commissioners in 1864. 
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a Mr Orlibar, a fifiHog smack owner at Harwich, made the 
first attempt to fish for cod with long lines on the Dogger 
Bank ^ and althougli he was at first very unsuccessful, he 
persevered, and was so fortunate that m 1774 the number 
of smacks had increased to 62, of which 40 went regularly 
to the Dogger to fish with long Uugb. In 1788 there were 
78 smacks, and in 1798 the number had increased to 96. 
About this tune a few attempts were made at Gravesend, 
Greenwich, and Barking to construct smacks of a similar 
description, and tlie Harwich fishery gradually declined. 
Afterwards the three places on the Thames increased their 
connexion with this fishery, and Barking especially became 
an important station, not only for cod-boats, but also for 
trawlers. Many cod vessels were likewise owned at 
Gravesend and Greenwich, and these two towns for many 
years had stores of live cod in chests floating m the nver 
Great changes have, however, taken place in recent times , 
the Thames water became so impure that the cod could not 
he kept alive in it for many days, and ultimately the storing 
of the fish there was altogether given up. The Harwich 
river was still asel for that purpose, and is so now, although 
there are but few cod-boats belonging to the place j but 
the opening of the railways on the east coast gradually 
brought Grimsby into notice, and its position in relation to 
the fishing grounds was found so convenient that it gradu- 
ally became, and there la every reason to believe it will re- 
main, the headq^uarters of the N'orfch Sea cod fishery, 

The special feature ni this fishery which distinguishes it 
from all other hoe fishing on the coast of the United King- 
dom is the systematic use of welled vessels, in which the 
cod are kept alive until they are brought into port. These 
welled smacks are built for the purpose, the well not being 
a tank fitted into any suitable vessel, but a part of the 
original construction of the hull. Two strong water-tight 
brdkheads are built entirely across the vessel from keelson 
to deck, enclosing a large space just in the centre of the 
smack. This is the ‘‘well^j and a constant supply and 
circulation o£ the water from the sea is kept up within it 
through large auger holes bored in the bottom of the vessel, 
in that part of it between the bulkheads Tlie vessel 
is in fact built m three compartments, and the water has 
access to the central one through the holes made at the 
bottom of it. The entrance to the well is on deck through 
a hatchway, the four sides of which are carried down for 
about three feet to what is called the well-deck, above the 
level of the water-line, extending all round the hatchway to 
the bulkheads and sides of the vessel. The object of this 
lower deck is to keep the level of the water within certain 
limits when the vessel is rolling about or pressed down 
under sad. The cost of these welled smacks is about iB300 
more than that of the ordinary “ dry-hottomed ” vessels of 
the same size. The working expenses of a cod smack are 
also much heavier than in a trawler. Each of these line 
boats carries from nine to eleven hands, of whom as many 
as six or seven are apprentices of various ages , and the 
system of payment by shares, so general with the trawlers, 
is here only adopted in the case of the captain, who gets 
9 per cent, of the proceeds of the voyage, the mate receiv- 
ing 34s. per week, the men 23a, and the apprentices from 
j 66 to ^12 a year, according to their length of service. 
Provisions are found by the owner, entirely or nearly so. 
Both hand lines and long lines are used in this fishery, 
dependmg on season and locality A complete set of long 
lines consists of about fifteen dozen, or 180 lines, 40 fathoms 
in length, eacli supporting 36 hooks on smaller short lines 
called “snoods,” which are fastened to the main lino a 
fathom and a half apart. A “string” of lines of this 
description is 7200 fathoms long, or nearly eight miles, 
and has 4680 hooks Whelks or “bucbes” are always 
used for bait where they can be procured in sudBcieut 


quantities, and in the regular long-line season each smack 
takes about 40 wash^ of whelks with her for the voyage, 
and about half that quantity as the soabou draws to a close 
in March. The whelks are preserved alive in neb hags, and 
are kept in the vesseVs well till wanted, when the shells are 
broken and the tough fleshy animals extracted. Baiting the 
large number of liooks used gives plenty of employment to 
the large crew of the smack The hues are shot at sunrise 
or earlier if the weather is fine and there is light enough to 
see what is being done. Tho smack is put under easy sail, 
and kept as much as possible with the wind fiee, so long 
as a coarse can be saded across the tide, which la im- 
portant, as then, as the line is paid out, the snoods drift 
clear of it The hues are neatly coiled, and with the 
baited hooks are laid in trays all ready for lumiing, each 
tray containing from 12 to 16 pieces of hue, and as tlio 
vessel sails slowly along, the whole length of lino is 
gradually iiut overboard A small anchor at eveiy 40 
fathoms keeps the line steady on tho ground, and its posi- 
tion at the two ends and at every lutormodiato mile is 
marked by a conical buoy or “dan,” with a staff passed 
through it and carrying a small flag When after a few 
hours the tide boa nearly come to an end, the smack, which 
meanwhile has been liove to in the noiglibourliooil of tho 
lost buoy, gets tlia end of tho line on board and works in 
short tacks along its course, tho line being liaulod in, and 
the fish taken off the hooks as she proceeds Wlieu the 
wind is very light a boat is used for hauling in tlie line, 
and tlie fish are kept alive in the stem of tbo boat, which 
is partitioned off so as to form a watei tight division. In 
any case the strong and lively fish ore transferred as soon 
as possible to the ship’s well, and dead fisli, or those which 
do not appear likely to live in tho well, are stowed uwoy la 
ice. The season for long-lining is during winter, and tho 
fishery is carried on both on the Dogger Bank and on well- 
known ground off the coast of Norfolk. In April this 
fishery comes to an end, and a fow of tho smacks go away 
haud-linmg to Iceland and the Paroo Islands, saUing the 
fish they cntdi there, and usually lancUng it at Shutlaud. 
In July hand-line fislungfor cod begins in the homo waters, 
mid is continued till October, tho comiiioncemont of tho 
long-liiae fishery of which wo have just spoken. Tho July 
fishery is at a distance of from 10 to 30 miles from tho 
coast, as the approach of tho liorrhigs to tlic hind at that tiiiio 
causes a groat gathering of cod in their neighbourhood. Tho 
smack is hove to when hand-lmmg, and oacli man works with 
a single line furnished with from two to six ho»)ks. On tho 
return of the vessel to Grimsby after a few days, the fish 
are taken out of the well by moans of long handled landing 
nets, and are put into wooden chests whioh are kopt float- 
ing in the fish-dock. Those chests are 7 foot long, 4 foot 
wide, and 2 foot deep, and aro constructed so that thoro is 
a free circulation of tho water through thorn, Tho water 
111 the dock at Grimsby being quiet, tho ohestH aro mado 
with tho ends square ; but at Harwich, another storing 
place for live cod, the chests nro moored in tho tideway, 
and have the ends boat-shaped, so us to offur loss rosistauco 
to the stream. There aro about 400 of these chosts in use 
at Grimsby during tho height of tho cod season, and as 
many os from 16,000 bo 20,000 live cod in them at a time. 
There is a great advantage m thus storing these fish, as 
they can always be sent quite fresh to market, and only as 
many forwarded as there is a elemond for. Killing the cod 
for market is a strange scene, and it goes on daily during 
the season. Each chest will hold from 40 to 100 cod 
according to their size, and when the fish arc wanted, a 
chest is hauled alongside a hulk kept lu tho dock for the 


^ Awash la a stamped measure capable of holding tvreaty-oae quarts 
and a pint of -water. 
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purpose, and hoisted up just clear of the vfater, the top is 
then opened, and a man steps into the cheat and lifts the 
fish out, seizing them by the head and tail, and throwing 
them ou the deck of the hulk. It la often difidcult work to 
get hold of the struggling and slippery cod, but one after 
another they are taken out and handed over to the execu- 
tioner on the deck of the hulk ; he grasps the fish tightly 
behind the head with hia left hand, holding it down on the 
deck, and giving a few heavy blows with a short bludgeon 
on the nose, kills it at once. The dead fish rapidly 
accumulate in a heap, whence they are taken on shore to 
be packed in bulk in the railway trucks waiting by the 
side of the market to receive them. The fish thus killed 
and packed reach Billingsgate eaily the next morning, and 
are known in the trade as “live cod”; they fetch the 
highest prices ; and there is something in the manner in 
which they are killed which enables them to be properly 
crimped many hours after their death 
PooTOH SooTOH Fisheries — The important fisheries on the coast 
Fisher- of Scotland are drift-fishing for herrings, and line-fishing 
for cod, haddock, ling, and some other kinds. Besides 
these there is in particular localities aean or “ trawl” fiishing 
for herrings, and for sprats or “ garvies.” 

Hemng Ilemng Fishery , — We will first speak of this special 
fishery, fishery, which from its profitable character, extensive range, 

' and the employment it gives to vast numbers of the coast 
population, both afloat and on shore, ranks as one of the 
moat important fisheries of the United Kingdom, as it is 
also one of the great harvests of Scotland. 

Earring The herring season on the Scotch coast does not corn- 
season inenca everywhere at exactly the same time, although the 
principal Jdshiug is always during the summer mouths, the 
wiuter fishings being local and rather uncertain. The 
earliest herrings are taken on the west coast, and are 
generally first met with outside a line between the Butt of 
Lewis and Cape Wrath during April In May the herrings 
come into the Mmch and work their way southwards ; hut 
they sometimes enter the Minch at the south eud of the 
islands, and m 1870 in particular, there was a large fishery 
near South Uist and Barra, but mostly on the Atlantic side, 
some miles south-west of Barra Head. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that herrings are taken ou the western side of the 
outer Hebrides, and the great fishery may be said to lie 
between those islands and the mainland. The fish remain 
in these waters in greater or less abundance tiH nearly the 
end of September, but May and June are the most produc- 
tive months of the season, and during that period a great 
number of boats from the east coast go to the western side 
to take part in this early fishery. As July approaches the 
order of proceeding is reversed • the time is near for com- 
mencing the great fishery ou the east coast, and one by one 
the boats wliich had come from that side return to their 
own waters, and many others from the western districts 
accompany them. The eastern fishery begins about the 
middle of July, and continues until about the eud of 
September, commencing at the north and extending 
gradually southwards as the season advances. Many 
changes in the importance of particular districts as centres 
of this fishery have taken place in the course of years, 
For a long time Wick was the leading fishing and curing 
station on the east coast, sending out 1000 boats daily 
during the best of the season ; but recently the fisheries 
from Peterhead and Fraserburgh have been unusually suc- 
cessful, and they have taken the principal position on the 
east coast for the extent of their curing operations. 

Nets an I Drift-fishing is the method by which most of the Scotch 
herrings are taken, the use of seans or “trawls” being 
practically confined to a few localities on the west coast 
so far as regards the herrings, fdthough they are employed 
on the eastern side for the capture of garvies. Cotton 


nets are now universally used, and the manner of 
working them is precisely the same as we have already 
described in our account of the Yarmouth fishery; but 
there has been a considerable increase in both the size and 
number of the nets worked by each boat. This has been 
due to several causes The lightness of cotton nets com- 
pared with those of hemp formerly in use enables a larger 
quantity of netting to be easily handled by the some 
number of men, and thus more catching power is provided. 
Then it is desirable to make up a certain weight of nets in 
proportion to the size of the boats, that they may not drift 
too fast and drag the nets through, the water ; for all the 
strain that is needed on a fleet of nets is as much as will 
keep them extended in as near a straight line as may be. 
The fisheries have in late years been earned on far out at 
sea, and a remarkable change from open to decked fishing 
boats has taken place, a change that had for a long time 
been earnestly recommended to the fishermen for their own 
sokes, and to prevent the great loss of life which had so 
frequently occurred when the open boats were overtaken by 
bad weather This change led to larger boats being built, 
capable of using an increased quantity of fishing gear 
There are thus many reasons for the additional netting now 
generally employed, without resortmg to the idea that it has 
become necessary owing bo herrings having gradually dimm- 
ished in the seas. We may here mention that the official 
returns of Scotch fishing boats have of late years shown a 
steady diminution in their number, but it will be found on 
examination that the falling off has been only in the second 
and third class boats, and that those of the first class have 
been increasing. In the last report issued by the Board of 
Fisheries, that for 1876, a decrease of 109 boats is recorded; 
but at the same tune it is stated that there were 181 fisher- 
men and boys more than in the previous year, and the 
estimated value of the boats, nets, and lines, had increased 
by as much as .£35,719, The size of the ^hing boats is 
limited unfortunately by the general absence of natural 
deep-water harbours where they would be most useful, so 
that no very great increase in their tonnage can be con- 
veniently made , and although first-class boats are taking 
the place of those which were in the second, the change 
does not involve an addition of more than four or five tons 
in one of the larger craft. Fourteen tons was a common 
size for a large second-class boat, end as anything over 15 
tons ranks in the first class, the new ones of 17 or 18 tons 
are aU included under that head. There is little difference 
at first sight in the appearance above water of most Scotch 
fishing boats, but there are many distinctions below the 
water-line in accordance with local ideas. As a rule, 
excepting on parts of the west coast, the boats are sharp at 
both ends and have a groat deal of beam, but they differ 
much in depth aud iu extent of rise to the floor. The 
Buckie boats have long been remarkable for their peculiar 
build and rig, having a low and broad midship section wilh 
a flat or rather hollow floor ; they are very fine at both 
ends, and have considerable rake of both stem and stem 
post. Ihey are commonly known as “scaffy” boats. 
Another peculiarity in these boats was that they carried a 
mizen lugsail in addition to the large fore and main lugs 
which were the usual working sails of the general run of 
Scotch fishing craft, Fishermen as a class are most unwill- 
ing to make any change in their style of boats or methods 
of fishing ; but when decked boats were fairly tried on the 
Scotch coast, their advantages could not fail to be acknow- 
ledged ; and as it was found that profitable fishing’- could 
be carried on with them in weather such as was dangeroms 

>• As evidence of the advantage of wag large-decked Tsoata, the 
foUo-wmg extract from the fishery ofiaoet’s rejwrt from Eyemouth 
18 quoted by the Hon. B F, Primrose, the energetic and obliging 
aecretary to the Board of nsheries, in his Aimtal for 1878-— 
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for open boabs, the change from undecked to decked hshing 
boats gradually gained favour, and is now very general. 
This alteration, however, involved an important change m 
the rig of the boats in the doing away with the mam-lug, a 
sail which for many years hod given a distmctive character 
to the Scotch fishing boats. In our notice of the Yarmouth 
luggers we mentioned that when the vessel was fishing, the 
foremast was lowered on to a cratch on deck, so that the 
vessel might ride easier and not roll about, as the weight of 
the standing mast would be likely to make her do. This 
is the practice with all drift-fishmg boats j but m decked 
boats tiiere is a difficulty in doing this with a second mast, 
and if it were done there would be so much more hamper 
upon or near the deck and in the way of the fishermen as 
to cause much inconvenience. The mainmast has therefore 
been done away with, and the necessary after-sail is pro- 
vided by means of a mizen, which, being outside the stem, 
has plenty of power when wanted, and is out of the way 
of the fishermen. The fore-lug is made larger than it used 
to be, BO that there is stiH plenty of canvas, and the 
general rig of the boats is now just what has been for a 
very long time adopted by the English fishermen as the 
moat convenient for drift-fishing. Steam-tugs have been 
advantageously used in towing the fishmg boats towards 
and from their fishing ground ; but such a system could 
hardly be generally applied to the vast fleet of boats which 
collect in certain years at some of the stations. 

Muku- The fluctuations in the herring fishing are very remark- 
ationa m able, but they are nob more so on the coast of Scotland 
he^g than on that of Norway and elsewhere. Indeed, Norway 
flaiiea7. Sweden, afford instances unparalleled in Britain of the 
disappearance of herrings from particular districts, and 
their return in the most unexpected manner after a long 
course of years (see p. 267). On the coast of Scotland, the 
changes which take place in the fishery consist in an in- 
crease or decrease at particular districts rather than a total 
disappearance from any one of them. The most marked 
failure in recant years is in the Firth of Forth, where the 
summer fishing has now been given up, only a small wmter 
fishing being carried on. At Wick, also, for a great number 
of years the most important station on the east coast, the 
hemng fishing has been more or less diminishing, whilst at 
the same time Fraserburgh, only about 70 miles distant 
from it, has gradually assumed an unexampled importance 
It is true that in 1876 there was an immense falling off in 
the quantity of fish landed at the latter port, but it was a 
bad year at almost every station on the east and west coasts, 
and the almost general decrease arose not from any apparent 
scarcity of fish, but from the boats being frequently kept 
In harbour by a continuance of very bad weather during 
the fishmg season, or being unable from the same cause to 
work their nets when they reached their regular grounds. 
There is some reason for believing the alleged scarcity of 
herrings near the land is not so great as has been supposed. 
Successful fishing many miles out at sea has attracted large 
numbers of boats from the home waters, and the catches 
inshore have been consequently much diminished; still 
the general opinion appears to he well founded that the fish 
have not entered the firths and lochs in the last few years 
to the same extent as they used to do. That the fisheries, 
taken as a whole, have been gradually Jnereosing is shown 
by the carefully prepared statistics of the Board of 

“The crcwH who hncl large-docked boate, and perseveiingly followed 
out the fiahiug were Buooossftil j while those crews ahout Berwick and 
Sjattal who were not so well prepared did little good. Many of the 
Eyemouth and Ooldmgliam boats made from je200 to £800 for tlio 
aeaaon, several from £400 to £500, and a few from £600 to £700 
each. The Berwick and Spittal orewa, on the other liand, who iished 
with ojpen boots and inferfor netting, made only from £60 to £120.” 
Evidence to the same ofiFoct is given from Austmthor, and similar 
records have appeared in former reports. 
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Fisheries , and it is desirable to point out that the great in- 
crease in the quantity of netting now used is to some con- 
siderable extent counterbalanced by the shorter time the 
nets are in the water ; for the boats go long distances to 
sea, and they have to leave off fishing earlier in order to 
brmg in their fish m good time to the curers. It may 
appear strange that after the lapse of centuries during which 
the liernng fishery has been regularly carried on, so little 
knowledge should have been gamed of the habits of this 
valuable fish; but it must be confessed that at the present 
moment we can say nothmg positively about what brings 
the herring towards the land, why at one time they wdl 
“ strike” the nets, and at another they will apparently not 
go near them—- m short, what are the particular influences 
which regulate their movements. Of course, the old idea 
that these fish come into shoal water in order to deposit 
their spawn is the one still generally received, and wo will 
not venture to say it is incorrect ; but if it ho true that tho 
spawning fish come m for that purpose, that cannot be the 
inducement in the case of tho “matiea” or fish which show 
no development of the milt or roe. Yet both these henings 
do precisely the same. Mackerel differ from herrings in 
spawning at the surface, and it has been abundantly proved 
that their ova float during the whole period of develop- 
ment j still we find that mackerel in full spawning condi- 
tion, and half-grown fish also, are mixed up m tho samo 
shoals at tho time when they approach the land. Thus we 
find the habits of surface-spawners and ground-spawners 
are alike in this respect, yet the common explanation of tlie 
visits of the spawning herring will not apply in the case 
of the mackerel, or even in that of tho “ matio.” With 
respect to the causes which induce tho herrings to keep 
near the surface, or to remain at some little depth, a step 
seems to have been taken in the right direction in the 
observations now being made of tho possible relation of the 
temperature of tho sea to the higher or lower movomonts 
of the fish, Good service was done by the late Marquis of 
Tweeddole when ho provided a number of doop-aoa ther- 
mometers for the use of the fishery officers and fishermen, 
whose observations are reported weekly to tho Meteorologi- 
cal Society of Scotland, and come under tho careful seratiiiy 
of the secretary, Mr Alexander Buchan. It is early yot to 
expect any definite results from this inquiry, as it has only 
been carried on for four or five yoam; bub the obaorvations 
hitherto made point to a high degree of tomporaturo in tho 
sea being unfavourable to fishing, and show that, when tho 
sea is found to be colder in any one district than in that on 
eithoT side of it, tho liorrings are more abundant and the 
fishery is more successful in the colder than in the warmer 
water. It is also stated that tho influence of thunderstorms 
had been perceptible in each year; and that if a thunder- 
storm of some magnitude had extended over a largo portion 
of tho cost of Scotland, good takes of fish might be made 
on that day, hut on tho following day few if any fish 
would he caught over that part of tho coost, unless at tho 
extreme verge of a deep part of tho sea, as if tho fish woro 
retreating thither, Observations on the influence of winds 
and the temperature of the sea have also been made by tho 
Butch fishermen; and Herr von Froedon of Hamburg 
believes, from an analysis of these observations, that a 
temperature of from 53® to 57® P. is most favourable for the 
herring fishery, and that the chances of success diminish 
with higher or lower temperatures. Should these conclu- 
sions he confirmed, it is quite possible that the fishermen 
may be enabled, by a trial of the temperature of the sea at 
different depths, to determine how far their nets should be 
sunk to give them a fair hope of a successful fishing, instead 
of working, as they do now, very much on the chance 
system, often finding that they have been too high or too 
low for the principal part of the shoal. 
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TliQ important system of cunne herrings in the wet state, 
or, os it 13 properly called, os “ white herimgs,” is more completely 
worhod on the east coast than on the west. The whole proMss of 
cuung IS carried on under the supervision of the Boaid of Biitiah 
White Hening Eisheiy, which was estahlished hy the Act, 48 Geo 
III. c 110 (1808), and, with some slight chanjTcsiu its oi^nmtion 
and additions to its duties, has continued its laboui’s to the present 
time Its particular duties ore to inspect the curing, aiid to see 
that the proper legiilations are duly carried out ; to place the 
Government brand on the barrels when desu'ed, according to the 
quality of the cine , to see that the regulations for registering the 
nshiiig boats aie duly attended to , to maintain order on the fishing 
ground ; to lay out to the best advantage a special grant of money 
tor improving or bnildiiig fishery harboui’s ; and to prepai'e acemute 
statistics ot the iishoiios Many years ago curing accoidmg to this 
system was done at some ot the English ports,— hence the word 
Bntish in the title of the board , hut for some little time past 
“white honings” have practically only been piepaiedm Scotland, 
and the now oulmary name of “ Eishory Booid, Scotland,” foiiiy ex» 
pinsses the geogmphieal limits within which its duties are porfonned 
at tlie present day The general out-door work of the hoaid 
is performed by a body of men who are well linown by the title of 
fishery ofllcera , and it is esaontial that they should have been 
brought up as coopers, an important part of their duties being to see 
tlmt barrels ^ of a proper sire and make are used for the paomng of 
the cured herrings, and that they are securely headed and dnveu 
before tliuy are sent abroad. The vanoua duties these officers have 
topei’fouii, luidtho careful tmining they have hodm them, have 
resulted in the hoard gmdually obtaining a staff of men by whoso 
intelligence and ovporieuco a vast store of infonnation about every- 
thing coimocted with tlio working of the Scotch fisheries has been 
collpctod. Each man m placed iu charge of a district of the coast, 
and the detailed reports they make to tlie secretary form the bads of 
tho valuable and inatmctive reports of the Commissioners of the 
Fiahei'y Board annually presented to Parliament 
Tho operation of curing tlvo hornngs begma os soon as they are 
landed, and the busy acena wluoh is presented at tho large curing 
stations when this work is going on is well desenhed in Ihe article 
“Piahorios” iu the lost edition of the present work *— 

“ All along tho inner harbour, and in almost oveiy street and quay, 
of the town of Wick, as well as within many large inclosed ynids 
and covemd buildniga, theia aio numerous square boxes os big as 
oi’illnary-aized rooms, tho containing sides, however, being only two 
or thivi) feet high Into those huge troiiglia tho hemnM are earned 
fi*oui the boats as soon as possible after tliey amvc. There they arc 
all tumbled lu hcltor-akoltor, in a long-continued stream of fish, 
until tho boats are emptied or tho troughs are filled. Then come 
troops of sturdy fomalos of various ages and comploxiona, each araed 
with kiiifo in band, who range themselves around tho fishery 
oluimbcrs ; the process of gutting iininodiaUilj commences, and is 
Cttvriod on with such coaaoloas and untinng activity that the unao- 
enstomed eye can scarcoly follow tho quickness of thoir mmnpu- 
lations. One woman will ovisoovate aliout two dozen of herrings 
in a minute ; and when nearly 2000 of them are working at that 
rate, with but brief intermission from early morning till the close of 
day, the amount of dlsembowelraent may be more easily imagined 
than dcsurilied This important process is effected in tho following 
inaunor. Tlin praotitionor tukos a herring in her loft hand, its back 
lying ill her palm, and inserts tho point of her knife into the near 
Bide of the node, hearing well down upon the backbone, and 
making the weapon protrude a littlo through the other side She 
then gpves tho Icuifo a turn, and pulling it outwards and upwards, 
with an opimsing pressure of the tliurah, she draws fortfii in tho first 
pltmo tho gills, stomach, and iutostinal canal, and tosses thorn mto 
an adjoining barrol 8ho then inserts tho knife a second time, and 
hy a peculiar twitch reinovos what is called the crown wt or ccectil 
appondttgos and liver. There are thus two actions performed, each 
of wliien seems to occupy about a second of time. This is Iho 
ordinary Scotch practice. The Dutch method is somewhat different, 
They leave in tho crown gut, and so with Idiom a smgle pull suffloos 
to remove whatovov is to bo talcen away. This latter method Is 
partuilly followed in this country, as being host adapted for the 
(Jouttuontal market, where It is believed that the crown gut has a 
powerful inliuouco in improving the flavour of the fish, and where 
the appoiu’anoe of the herring is held to he iiriured if it Is removed. 
These fair gutters usually work together in ifttiio companies of two 
or three, so that while one is filling a measure with her gutted fisdi, | 
anotlier camesthem off to h&Touacd, as it is called, that is, cost into 
vats or barrels, then sprinkled with salt, then more herrings and 
more salt, and next a brawny arm plunged among them for above 
the elbow, thus mingling them together, and so on till the space Is 


‘ When tho fish are hrottght on shore from the fisMuff boats, the quanfily Is 
asportalned by a‘'oran’’ moaBure, which shonW hold « gallons of nngutted 
herrings j oadti cran of snch fish Is expected to furnish enough gortd cin-ed and 
gutted herrings to fill a barrer* having a oupDdty of 87^ gcdlons,— the difference 
between the two maawtas being wroally aooonntad for by the broken fish un- 
suitable for caring, and the less space occupied by the gutted fish. 


filled. They may he a longer or shorter timo in this state, according 
to the supply of labour at command, and the immediate necessities 
of gutting and rousing , but the next nsuol step m the routme is 
for a thuri hand to remove those henmgs from the second vats or 
vessels, and re-salt and pack them carefuUy, ev^ successive row 
^ossmg at right angles that which precedes it Hemngs intended 
fop toe foreign maiket are usually ai-ranged with them ba^ks down- 
wards, while those for the Irish market are preferred when packed 
flat, or more upon their sides. Each row gets a fresh spnnkiing of 
^t ^tiL the bari’el is filled. The head of the cask is then hud 
loosely on, the contents being allowed to settle down, orpine, as it 
18 called, foi a tun e, — which they soon do so considembly as to admit 
of each cask receiving another row or two, with additional salt, 
before being closai by the cooper The barrels should then 
be headed up, tightened in the hoops, laid upon then sides, and 
placed under eovei, so as to be shaded from the snn's rays, which 
me ininnous to the fish They should also he rolledhalf over eveiy 
second ov third day, until they are bung-packed , which, process, if 
toe rfter lutentiou is to receive the official brand of the Board 
of Fisheries, must not he sooner performed than after the lapse of 
ten free days from tho date ot capture.” Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder** thus desenbes toe final operations: — “When the pickle 
has been sufficiently poured off, a handful of salt, if required, 
should ho thrown around the inside of toe bannls, and toe her- 
nngs should ho pressed close to the inside of toe casks, and addi- 
tional fish, of the same descnption and date of enre, shonld be 
packed m until the ban el is properly filled ; after which it should 
be flagged, headed, blown, and tightened, and the cunug moriB 
floi’atched upon toe sides. Tho barrel may then have its picMa 
poured ui, and be finally bunged up.” 

The cured heirings ore separated into four classes ’—“Pull,” or Classes 
fish having large milt or roe— m fact, those which are nearly or quite and 
leady to spawn ; “ Maries,” ® or fat fish, in which toe milt or ros is brands, 
quite undeveloped , ‘ ‘ Spent, ” or shotten, those which have recently 
spawned, and consequently are in very poor condition, having nather 
the fat of the maties nor the roe of toe full fish; and “Mxed,” 
consisting of fish of all kinds, or imnssorted. For these four classes 
the Boaitl of Fishenos gives distinct brands, denoting the quallto 
and descnption of flali in each ban-el , but the crown full bmna, 

5 iven only to “full ” fish properly cured, Is the one in special request 
t denotes the finest production of the system of the British white 
hemng cure. Branding is quite optional on the port of the curer ; 
hut m any case thia method of cuiing can only be carried on under 
inqwctioi^ and barrels of a particular size must be used for packing 
the fish in. It is one of tlie anomalies of tlie system, however, that 
altoough it IS absolutely forbidden to use barrels of other than a 
certain specified size, there is not the slightest restnotion as to too 
quality or condition of the fish to be packed m them, so long os the 
Government brand is not desired for toem Any refuse fish may be 
ourod and pocked, but the barrel must be of a certain size. The 
advantages or disadvantages of the branding aystom have hean often 
discussed, and it has been frequently condemned as opposed to the 
general policy of making the sale of on ai-ticle dep^ent on its 
merits alone! it has be^ contended that the Qovernmeut is not 
justified in giving a certificate of toe quahty of onied herrings more 
than of any other manufactured article, and in no other case would 
such a guaranteo bo given. ^To this it is rephed that there is a de- 
mand for “white heiTings" in numerous and distant European mar- 
koto j that without the Government brand a bairel of herrings would 
in some places rarely he sold unless the contents were first examined, 
and that too disturbanoe and exposure of toe fish would lessen their 
value when they wove ultimately unpacked at the end possihly of a 
distant journey. They may pass through many hands before they 
finally reach the consumer, and each person would be anxious 
to satisfy himself of their quality. There is no doubt toat the 
brand facilitates the sale under such circumstances, but at the 
same timo it cannot be disputed that thousands of barrels are sold 
on toe Continent every year with no other guarantee than that of 
the onier's name. Up to the year 1860 no charge was made for 
branding j but sinoe then a fee of foiupenoeper barrel has been paid, 
and toe proceeds practically count agonist toe expense of toe board. 

It was believed in some quarters that the alleged value of the brand 
was really not so great as to moke too curers willing to pay for it, 


9 J>ireatieiu /or faWso and euHng JTerriifft, (ff OW, flins, 

' md Bats, by Sir *131010118 Dldt Lauder, Bmt,, Edinburgh, 

Mntios " is a corruption of the Dutch nwaija^ « HAmuKii 


mada, the term to henln^ 
[ts slanfficatton, however, is doubttu], 
woTOia ffloaij/s (jSilne nwofl, a small 


Tiuk, md Sake, by Sir 0310111118 Dldt Lai 

* “Matios" is a corruption of the Dat„ 

In which the roe la Bmell or undevolomd Its 

and tho nearest opproach we can ftnoto the word is rmitfe 
measure, which It saomea might possihly refer to toesmail jijs 
voloped milt or roe, aa compared with the bulky proportl^ 
the ^ fish But our Inquiries on tlie subject anthoritt^toth ^ 
and the Notherlwids, hare failed to oUolt any dedni te ex^ ^^ ^e 
rate their herrings into throe ela^M we do, «^}>« JPJJS 
reproductive omans, vizi— "Voll,' ftdl of roei ‘ Maotjes, ^^toe roem- 
„v,oloped, and “'non,” empty or shotto 

henirn are la that condition only when &e jw to ^ small . ^ toehre^g 
SBsson advances, tho fat is grodsmlly (tbsotbed, ftnd toe fish become ml, and 
She SStoeu itelHWltei, toe herrings ere caned M or 

empty. « 
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and consequently tue system might he quietly cot nd of hy the 
cmBrs ceasinc to mate use of it. The result has oeen meciaely the 
reverse , ana the argument agamst the continuance of oranding on 
the gronni of the expenses in connexion uith it has been consid- 
erably -weakened by tee fact that the system is now to a huge ex- 
tent self-aiipporfang 

The following table shows the amount of fees collected m the 
years 1869-77, in accordance with the Act 21 and 82 Vict, 
cap 69 (1868) 



West On the west coast of Scotland the herring fishery is also of great 
coast importance, and, as we have pranously mentioned, it begins eoilier 
curing than that on the eastern side. There is a good deid of cnnng m the 
Stornoway district, hut the brand is in httle favour It is alleged 
that the western feh, especially those caught early in the season, 
are more dehcate thun those token on the east coast, and will not 
bear the close packing requisite for ensuring the proper -weight in 
each barrel if it is to receive the brani The re£ explanation is 
doubtless that the cnrers oreanxions to catch tlie maiket as soon os 
possible, and will not allow the number of days for the fish to hem 
ickle before sending them away that is necessary accoidmg to tho 
randmg regulations. These eai’ly cured flEh are makes or fat her- 
rings, and are chiefly sent to the Russian market A very large 
quantity of the western fish caught later in the season is, however, 
sent to market m the fi’esh state , they are spnnklad with salt and 
loosely packed m barrels, and quickly taken hy special steamers to 
Glasgow and to Liverpool. These fish are given under tho head of 
“bulk" in thapuhlmed letums by the FiSiery Booi-d, and, hemg 
sli^tly salted, are included among the “ cured fish,” although not 
with those which Iiave been gutted and have gone through the regular 
preparetion for export. On arrival at the home markets they may 
he readily sold as fresh hemngs, after the spimkhug of siut has 
been washed oft 

Close It la on the western coast that the queation of a close time for her- 
time for rings has been so much diacussed, and unfortunately in 1860 on Act 
hemngs, (28and24yiot a92)was passed by which a close time was established 
there The bill was brought in at the lustonoe of some of the curera 
at Glasgow and other places, principally on the west coast By this 
Act hernng fishing was entirely prohibited from tho 1st of January 
to the 81st of May on any part of the coast between Ardnanuuchan 
Fomt and the Mull of Galloway on tho south, and frem the Ist of 
January to the 20th of May between Ardiiamurchon and Cape Wrath 
on the North ISTot a herrmg was allowed to he taken dming the 
close season for the purpose of sale, or to be used as bait, or to keep 
tlie fishermen from starvation; and it appears that this cruel pro- 
hibition was to be enforced tliat the markets might not bo supplied 
-with fish which were not of the beat quality, but yet were sufficiently 
good to command an easy sale, and therefore to lower the piices the 
curars would otherwise have obtained from the regular summer 
fishery. It was professed that the early fislnng broke up tho shoals 
before they entered tho Minch, and tliereforeduninishedtlie supply 
in June and July ; and it -was aoid that many of Gie fish caught 
between January and May were unwholesome and unfit for food 
But an mqtuiy mto all the oircninstaiicoa of tho case clearly sho-wed 
that the promoters of the Act for establishing close time wore tho 
ourers alone, who held meetings of their oivn body, and, without 
consulting the fishermen, pressed forward a measure winch ancnlieed 
every one s interest to their own It was one of tho most unhappy 
episodes in the histoiy of the Scotch fishokos , butfoi-tanately the 
etfeots of the close time were soon made kno-wn, and after a ifiiort 
experience it was found impossible to enforce a law which brought 
misery and starvation to the homes of a coast population, many of 
whim previonsly could only manage to obtain a bare subsistence 
by hard and nnremittmg toL The law remained practically in 
aheyanoo for a tune, and no prosecutions for infringing it were 
carried on pending the result of the report of the royal commission 
in 1862 on hemne trawling In 1864 this question of close time 
came also before the royal commisaion for inquinng mto tho oondi- 
^ouof the sea fisheries generally, and such ovorwhohmng evidence 
of the evil effects of the close time was brought before tlw com- 
miaooners that, in anticipation of their complete report they did 
not hesitate to bnng the subject before the Government, with tlio 
riew to some relief being given before the question could he finally 
^posed off This residted in mstmctions being given not to en- 
force the law ; and in the following session of parliament a hiU 
was passed hy which dose time was entirely abolished ninth of 
Ardnamnrohan Point. This included all the inner and outer Heb- 
rides, wliere the restriction had been so severely felt South of thnt 
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part of the coast close time was continued as before, with tho 
exception of January, wMch became fiee to the fishermeu By 
subsequent legislation (the Sea Fisheries Act, 1888) this close time 
has been done away with beyond the three mile limit, so that at 
the present tune herring fishing is entirely free eveiy where around 
tho Butish Islands except withm three miles of that pait of tlie 
coast of Scotland which lies between Aidnamurchan Point and the 
Mull of Galloway , and the difficulties of enforcing the kw there 
are so great that the close time has now only a nominal existence 
Another commission which has been recently enraged lu uiqnmng 
into the state of the homng fishenes of Scotland has also repoited 
against the utiUty of close time. 

The fishenes of the west coast of Scotland have unfortunately riven “ Trawl 
lise to much hittei feeling among those who are luteiested m them, iug” or 
either as fishermen or cniers, and nothing has caused so much social seaning 
disturbance as the quanuls between the dritt-fishonnen and those for he^ 
who We been using the senn-net, or, as it is called m Scotland, the nngs. 
“trawl,” for catching hemugs. The localities in which these dis- Loch 
pntea have specially taken place are Loch Fyne and the Kyles of Fyne 
Bute, hut more particulai ly in the fonner long famous w-atci s. Wo disputes 
have already described tlie general mode of W'oikiiig the scan, when 
speaking of the Enghsh fishenes, and we will only now lepcnt that 
this method of fishing consists m shooting a long sheet ot netting 
m a semicircle, both ends of which are most coimiiouly hauled on 
shore imtil the whole net with tlie inclosed fish is landed , hut 
sometimes a boat is usedtis tho fixed point at which the ends of the 
net aaa made to meet, and into which tho net is hauled us before. 

In the former case the net is used as a gromid-soau, in the latter 
OS a circle-net Both ore equally objected to hy tlie dnft fisheimeii, 
who, until about tho jear 1838 had fished Loch Fyne according to 
the old established method, Tho kwl was then introduced, and 
on several occasions a gunboat Ims been rcijuiiotl to keep ordei be- 
tween the fishermen when both modes of Ikliiug were heiug carried 
on. Loch Fyne, os wo have said, was tho special scene of tlicso dis- 
putes, and one common complaint by the dnft ilshmiian was tliat 
the ti-awls intercepted the fish at the entnmcc to tho loeh, and broke 
up the shook, so that tho horrings did not find tlicir wny to tho uiqier 
woter, where it was alleged there always ust’il to he plenty of fisli ot 
the proper season. Tlioro w'ere complamts also tlmt fish of oil sizes 
ware caught by the trawl, those which wore too small to ho stopped 
by tho dnft nets and those too largo to bo nii'sliod in them— -tlie 
“mother fish,” as some of tho fashermoii culled Ilium. Tliou it was 
said that tho trawlers sometimos made such (‘iiornious hauls that 
onlv a prtion of tlie catch could be saved, and, besides other sins 
laid to tlieir charge, it was finally stated os the crow mug oUeiice — 
one that really explained the puucipal opposition to tho trawlers— 
that -they lowered tho price of honings to a oonsideiiihlo exlent hy 
the largo supplies they could with little e,xi)aiulituvo of timo and 
trouble sometimes throw into tho market, and so prevented tho drift- 
men from obtaining the better prices they had comiuonly got from 
their smaller catches. 

The result of these sevtnal compliiints was tlmt in 1861 an Act 
(14 and 15 Tiot, c 26) was passed to jnit an end to trawling 
for hemngs on tho const of Scotlaiul; but tliat not proving effect- 
ive, more stringent measures ivore brought to bear on tlio ftHlieniieii 
in 1860 (23 and 24 Vict c. 92) and 18G1 (24 and 26 Viet. c. 72), 
and Ikhmg with the trawl was completely supjtresHud. So Htroiig a 
feeling existed, however, among a largo body ol the fisliermeu and 
others that the complaints against trawling wero unjust, imd Uie 
prohibition injurious to the interests of the jiubhe iw well ns to the 
hslionnen iraniudiatoly affected by it, that in 18(32 aiojtil eommis- 
sion was appointed especially to inquire into the sulijeet; and in 1864 
tho question was iiulopendeutly considered by two ot the members of 
the general Sea Fisheries Gomimsaion, the third eominissioner Iniiig 
purposely absent from tho second inquiry, na he Imd taken part in 
tho procoodiu^s of tho previons one. Tho eonclusitms nmved at by 
tho two oommiBsions, after hearing a gre'ut deal of cvidenoo from botli 
sots of fehennen, were decidedly a^lvorse to tlio opponents of trawl- 

a and wore to tho effect that tho herring fishery in I,och Pyno 
Buffwd no diminution by that nmtUod of working; on 
the contrary, it had really boon progressive, wlicii tho periods of 
comparison w'eronmdoanffieiently longto correct tlioimnual lluctua- 
lions, which were always considntihlo lu this as in all other herring 
fisheiioa. They say ^ “ The selected years of bad iislung, brought 
as proofs that trawling was destroying tho fishery, have, wlion ex- 
amined, no application to the question, as an equal number of years 
of qmta na bad fishing aro found in every decennial period boftini tlio 
system of trawling had been discovered ..... Trawling for her- 
ruig bus been an impiortont moans of chcauening fish to the 
consumer, hy tlm large arid sudden takes, and nos thrown into the 
market an abundant supply of wholesome fresh fish at pnoes which 
enable tho poor to enjoy them wiriiont having to come into com- 
petition with the curer. It is this oireumstanee which, in, our 
opmion, has produced the demand for repressive legislation, for the 
gams of the arift-uct fishonnen are much affected hy the sudden and 

‘ Rfpwt^i/tht Royal Sea Ffi/tetiee Oemmiutottert, p 40 (1886), 
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great captures of the trawler, who, woilan’ with less capital and 
with a more productive kind of labour, is able to undersell the diift 
fisheimen, and to derange the maiket for the curors.” 

It happened that in 1860, the last year of trawling before its com- 
plete auppiession, the fishing m Loch Fyne was the largest ever 
known tiiere , in 1861 it fell off, but in 1862 itwasagiun very large, 
and that tvas followed by fluctuations ns befoie, although the drift 
fishermen then had it all their own way The leconimendations of 
the two commissions were embodied in an Act (80 and 31 Viet, 
c 62) passed in 1867, by which aiijr kind of hernng net with what 
was then the legal mesh was permitted, and trawls so constructed 
a^ain came into use. By the Sea Pisheues Act, 1868, aU reatnc- 
tions as to the size of mesh were done away, but as that Act only 
applies to fishing beyond the thioe mile limit, the Act of 1867 stiu 
reflates the fishing .n Loch Fyne. It chanced tliat from 1868 to 
1874 the produce of this looh ^dually fell off fiom 46,813 barrels 
to 6034 barrels ; the heninga did not go to the upper waters of tbe 
loch in the same numbers ns before, and we need hardly say lint the 
drift fishermen accounted for it mainly by the fact that ti'awling hod 
again been peimittcd The dnft fishermen had httle belief m the 
two commissions which hod repoited that trawhng had done no 
harm , but in 1874, w'hen matteis were at tlieir worst, thiee Scotch 
gentlemen of position, who wore hkely to command the confi- 
dence of the fishemen, foimed tliomselvos into a private committee 
to inquire into the causes of the failure m Loch Fyne The re- 
sult os regards the effects of trawling in keeping away the hemngs 
may bo best given in their own words —‘‘The fact cannot be ex- 
plained away that tlio fish seem to be at mesent disinclined to enter 
o ther narrow waters where trawling is unlcnown. The idea, how- 
ever, that the opinions of these gentlemen ivould be received with 
respect has pi ovod to be a mistaken one, and the fact that three 
inquinos had resulted in the some coiioluaious seemed only to make 
these fishermen the moie determined to clamonr ogmst trawhng. 
In 1877 a fourth commission was appomted ; its object wna to ex- 
amine into the condition of tho Scotch hernng fishenes generally, 
and tho state of the Loch Fyne fishenes was therefore once more 
luvcatigated. Yet, notivitlistonding that the produce of this loch 
had incmsod fk-om 6934 barrels m 1874 to 16,097 in 1876, and to 
84,471 in 1876, with a further increase in 1877, so for as the returns 
had been made up at tlio time, all the old statements were again 
brought forward oy tho dnft men But the facts acninst them 
appear to have been too strong, and this lost commission, like the 
three previous ones, has dcoluiod to recommend tliat trawlmg should 
bo suppressed 

There is abundant ovidoiico in the records for a great number of 
years that tho annual produce of Loch Fyne has been subject to large 
iluctuations. But if we coiupai o successive penods of ten years each 
wo sliall find that not only ai’o the average total catches in recent 
years far in oxcchs of those in earlier times, but tho average for each 
boat lias very largely increased. The followmg official record for 
penods of ton yeara is voiy instructive ■ — 


I'uilod. 

Avorngo No 
of Boats 

Average No 
of Barrels 

1827-1836 

800 

8,469 

1837-1846 

350 

7,388 

1847-1856 

806 

19,049 

1867-1866 

668 

38,096 

1867-1876 

479 

26,661 


The average for tho ton years 1867-1866 was much raised by the 
enormous catch of 79,893 barrds in 1862, wliilst tho small number 
of 6934 barrels only being taken in 1874 has materially lowered the 
avoi-age for the last ten yeni's. 

If wc now look at the piuduce of tho flshoiy on the whole west 
coast of Scotland for the last tliirty years, taking tho average 
in periods of ten years os before, we find the following 


years. 

Average Catdli 

nighest Catch 

Lowest Catch. 

1847-1868 

1867-1866 

1867-1876 

86,887 

122,164 

166,088 

109,806 

178,827 

226,087 

66,206 

88,218 

83,892 


Tho quantities here given are in barrels, as usual ; and the figures 
in this and the preceding return are taken from the statistics oare- 
fully prepared by Mr George Eeiach, assistant inspector under the 
Board of Fisheries, andfiimishedbyhim tothe commission in 1877. 
Ho had been 27 years in the service of the hoard, and for the last 
14 years the whole of the Vest coast Jfishenes had heen under his 
inspection. 

There is nothing that enables us better to understand the actual 
condition of a fluctuating industry like our sea fisheries than aeourate 
records of its annual produce. In this respect Scotland, owing to 

> The Beport of these jentlemen to given 'In full and nWy dtooussed in the 
Anmtal lUport for IflVfl of the Board of JWsherles. 


the careful labours of her Board of Fishenes, is m a fax more for- 
tunate position than either England or Ireland , and the following 
tables taken from the last report of the Fishery Boaid will re^ily 
show, by the comparison of any two selected senes of years, the 
gradually increasing importance of the Scotch hernng finery, 
notwith^uding the fluctuations ansing from unfavourable weather 
and other natural causes Wo may add that considerable quantib^ 
of hemngs which ai’e sold in the local markets and consumed whilst 
quite fresh, do not appear in the board’s returns, but those which 
are shghtly salted for transit by ship to the great markets are so 
included. The quantities aia iii bairels, as befoie 


Abstract showmg the total quantity of White Hemngs cured, 
branded, and exported, year by year, tn so far as hou^ti under 
eogmmnca of Fishery 0_^rs, from the Ist of June 1809 to the 
31st of December 1877 , distmguishinstiie export to Ireland, to 
the Continent, and to places out of Europe The penods for 
which each Return is made end on the 6^ of Apru down to 
1844 , from that yeai* to 1852, on the 6th of January ; and. after- 
wards on the Slst of December , hence two returns were puh- 
lished in 1862. There weie no returns for England after Jan- 
uaiy 1850, or for the Isle of Mail after January 1869 




Total 

Branded. 

Exported 


Total 

Expoited. 

rorlods. 

Cured 

To 

Ii eland 

To tho 
Continent 

Out of 
Eni'Ope 

1810 

1811 

1813 

1813 

1811 

1818 

1816 

1817 

1818 
181D 
1820 
1831 

1833 
1838 

1834 
1838 
1836 

1827 

1828 
1830 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1883 

1834 
1886 
1886 

1887 

1888 
1880 

1840 

1841 
1843 

1843 

1844 

1846 
1848 

1847 

1848 
1840 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

1863 

1864 
1866 
1866 

1867 

1868 
1860 
1880 
1861 
1863 
1868 

1884 
1886 
1808 

1887 

1888 
1880 

1870 

1871 

1873 
1878 

1874 
1878 
1878 
1877 

00,186 

91,827 

111.819 
168,483 
110 643 
180,139 
182,061 
103,343 
227,001 
840,894 
383,401 
443,106 
318,634 
348,889 
303,190 
847,086 
870,233 
388,406 
800,778 

866.079 
820,667 
430,870 
8(13,680 
418,084 
461.681 

277.817 
407,014 

807.820 
607,774 
666,860 
648,046 
667,282 
687,246 
628,410 
666,869 
628,033 
633,648 
607,461 
662,748 
644,368 
770,008 
644,000 
604,081 
498,787 

778.080 
686,863 
768,708 
000,888 

880.818 
880,134 
401,487 
881,108 
868,828 
880,904 
664,818 
648,660 
031,768 
868,146 
836,880 
661,433 
676,148 
888,100 
826,476 

mm 

080,333 

1,000,661 

843.080 
698,197 
847,718 

84,701 

66,669 

68,480 

70,027 

88,184 

83,876 

116,486 

140,018 

188,080 

270.023 
809,700 
388,873 
288,306 
303,110 
209,631 

270.844 
204,433 
228,600 

870.817 
284,827 
318,418 
237,086 
167,839 
108,360 
178,000 

86,070 

102.817 
114,193 
141,663 
168,860 

163.381 

184.180 
100,923 

162.713 
183,088 

140.633 
143,473 
160,278 
146,600 
168,944 
318,286 

173.024 
201,036 

100.180 
348,186 

311.844 
380,681 
228,281 
318,003 

333.374 
168,676 
231,913 
286,847 

864.713 
276,880 
217,393 
316,786 
340,610 
817,421 
200,462 
344,622 

309.381 

846.633 
422,781 

436.374 
617,668 
638,789 
363,979 
897,796 

28,014 

28,213 

39.417 
67,980 
43,061 
49,636 

29.466 
36,341 
63,380 
80,794 

101,109 

136,446 

102,719 

56,638 

116,747 

96,409 

121,880 

78,786 

109,108 

107,061 

89,680 

130,800 

128,488 

114,187 

140,264 

73,060 

168,060 

103,068 

130,006 

149,926 

167,859 

160,617 

187,083 

168,327 

127,770 

120,393 

137,027 

103,688 

103,000 

78,203 

78,880 

68,188 

81,340 

60.414 
96,339 

131,888 

97,877 

89,670 

68,884 

79,064 

68,882 

86.418 
81,506 
70,870 
72,074 
66,420 
42,068 
47,819 
42,864 

48.414 
82,842 
41,634 
40,347 
84,147 

32.466 
28,187 
88,484 
30,838 
16,086 

4,730 

11,046 

28,043 

86,891 

15,668 

44,432 

48,896 

63,838 

64,802 

88.634 
84,762 
88,003 
40,231 
86,020 
28,167 
16,701 
34,480 
38,380 
24,303 
61,066 
81,100 
47,666 
66,863 
84,060 
48,461 
46,777 
87,888 
64,870 
82,616 
00,961 
91,000 

130.186 
181,963 
148,764 
118,678 
146,368 
143,682 
168,048 
267,108 
108,408 
182,669 
221,070 
343,853 
237,808 i 
344,029 
260,741 
807,376 
368,819 
308,349 
201,401 
308,834 
438,183 
338,074 
807,283 
309,636 
828,372 
433,904 
828,479 
846,793 
486,064 

602.634 
623,640 
033,081 
708,967 

624.187 
878,740 
643,908 

7,884 

0,921 

27.072 
40,609 
61,808 
66,778 
63,668 
67,866 
66,057 
86,126 
88,104 
79,886 
77,486 
76,914 
83,663 
70,677 

67.619 
70,070 
78,061 
69,044 

67.073 
72,047 
67,941 
68,091 
68,087 
60,796 

66.983 

89.620 
88,674 

34.984 
12,647 

8,668 

6,713 

6,386 

8,798 

3,836 

3.488 
4,766 
4,060 
8,683 
4,268 
3,867 

306 

1,183 

4.488 
1,010 

868 

1,109 

1,861 

1,881 

748 

166 

884 

847 

2,612 

1,806 

1,012 

4,474 

8,346 

1A60 

2,197 

3,070 

2,734 

1,048 

1,861 

3,300 

8,399 

1,860 

1,903 

36,848 

88,133 

62,820 

109,725 

118,403 

141.805 
107,888 
138,628 
162,380 
227,183 

263.616 

204.805 

314.066 
170,446 
239,630 
302,016 
217,078 
166,406 
311,6&9 
306,876 
181,664 

384.003 
217,409 
320,084 
272,098 

168.806 
273,808 
189,208 
336,168 
239,780 
368,623 
360,187 
884,786 
391,800 

813.616 
288,378 
343,194 
266,714 
260,181 

240.004 
840,266 
266,908 

204.204 
288,636 
343,030 

361.606 
442,264 
847,611 
867,160 

360.204 
272,979 

377.970 
800,318 
494,910 
407,761 

364.607 
363,701 

880.066 
478,704 
368,744 
381,388 
630,668 
661,606 
649,681 
668>8 
787^14', 

660.970 
400,428 
661,986 


tlio alx years ending Bth AprU 1818 the bounty on herrings curoft 
gutted was two shillings per hnrrel, wldle there was a houafy at the same time 
of two BhllUnga and ol^tpanoe per harrel, payable by the excise, on the expor- 
tation of henings, whether onred gutted or ungutted, but which ceased on the 
let June 181B ; In the eleven years ending «th April 18S8 the bounty on hemngs 
cured gutted was four shillings per barrel, In the four succeeding years the 
bounty was reduoed one shUlinff p^ barrel each year till tbe 8th of April IT"' 

■ Q It oessed sltogether, and has not since been renen ed. 
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Gftrvie Game or /Sprat Fuhng, — This is carried on to some 
Muijg extent at the upper end of the Tirth of Forth, and in tlie 
Beauly Firth. In the former locahty the garviea are 
caught by means of trawls (scans), and the principal fishing 
IS on the western side of Inchgarvie In the Beauly 
Firth drift-nets are used, and only fish of fair size are taken. 
Complaints have long been made in both places of the 
capture of young herrings with the garvies, and the herring 
fishers have done their best to get the garvie fishery put a 
stop to ; but fortunately they have not succeeded, for this 
fishery gives profitable employment to a good many fisher- 
men, and there is not a particle of proof that the hendng 
■fialnng farther ont has suffered from the occasional capture 
of youug herrings with the garviea Sprats are not in 
much demand in the Scotch markets, and almost all tliat 
are taken in the localities mentioned are sent by rail to 
London. We are sorry to say that the old fallacy of the 
sprat being nothing but a young hernng still prevails among 
some of the fishermen and curers. 
iine Line Fitlimes — The capture of cod, haddock, ling, and 

isheriea gaithe or coalfish is general around the coast of Scoliand, 
and the tusk or torsk, a northern species of the cod family, 
and in shape like a short^bodied ling, is taken iu some 
numbers at the Shetlauds, and a few at the outer Hebrides 
Long hues are in use for haddock, ling, and tusk, and also 
for cod on many parts of the coast j but at the Shetlauds 
hand lines are employed for cod and saithe, and also at 
Faroe and Iceland. At Newhaven, Eyemouth, and other 
places in the neighbourhood in the Firth of Forth, two sizes 
of long lino are regularly worked iu the proper season. 
The smaller or haddock hues have from 800 to lOOO hooks 
each, or even more, on snoods 14 inches long and 2^ feet 
apart, and mussels and lug Worms are used as bait. Some 
httle interest is attached to the stats of this fishery, as it is 
an important one in Scotland, and a few years ago it was 
said to have fallen off very much. But it appears there 
are still plenty of haddock on the coast, and now that 
larger and decked boats are used, and the fishermen aro 
conseq^ueutlymoremdependent of weather, very large takes 
are not uncommon. In one week in January 1876 the 
Eyemouth boats were at sea six times, and landed 20,000 
stones of haddocks, which sold at 2s. per stone, producing 
in that short period no less than £2000. The season lasts 
here from October to April, and the average gain for the 
season by each boat usually ranges from £400 to £600. 
Thsfe is a considerable trade in smoked haddocks, particu- 
larly from Eyemouth, and the curing consists iu soaking 
the fish in pickle for half an hour, and then hanging them 
for about four hours iu some hardwood smoke. ITie village 
of lindon, between Stonehaven and Aberdeen, has long 
beerl famous for first preparing the fish known as “ Finnan 
baddies.'' Their peculiar flavour, which has made them so 
popular, arises from their being hung in peat smoke, They 
are cured in the cottages, and some little variation in the 
time in pickle and in smoke is made according to the 
tune they are intended to keep. This manufacture is now 
carried on at many places besides Findon. The cod or 
great lines ” are of the same description ns those used for 
haddock fishing, but have longer snoods, and the hooks 
farther apart. It is unnecessary to speak of the manner 
in which these longJines are worked, as we have fully 
described it in our notice of the Korth Sea cod fishery, A 
vast q^uantaty of line fish is sent to the fresh market, but 
the great importance of this Scotch fishery is due to the 
large extent to which curing operations are carried on, and 
more especially in the distant districts such as the 6hB^ 
lands and the outer Hebrides* 

Caring Curing ia porfomiod in two ways—diy and in pickk Tlio latter 
of ood, method ooniasta lu paokuig Iho lish, after they have bt'cn split open, 
So, gutted, iiud port of the buckbono aud '^o head removed, with layers 


of salt in han-els , hut when to be cured dried, these fish, perhaps 
caught as far off as the Faroe Islands or Iceland, and landed at the 
Sheriands, are unjiacked, washed, aud spiead out either on stages 
or on the bench, and exposed foi some days to the an and sun, duo 
attention being giyen to them to ensure then being evenly dried 
When thoionghly enred, they are kept in a cool chy place, until 
wanted for shiimient The fish caught near the coast aie salted as 
soon as landed, and aftenvnids ti'eatod os the others The produce 
of the Shetland fisheiy is laige in itself , hut the return of fish 
cured in those islands is groatly increased hy the supplies of fish m 
pickle landed there for curing by tlie Giimsby and Shetland smacks, 
which go eyeiy year to Faroe, Iceland, and other more or less dis- 
tant flmmg grounds. 

A great deal of the cod and some of the luig go to the Spanish 
markets, and a httle to Australia , hut the ling and tusk oro chiefly 
sent to Duhlm, Glasgow, and Leith, and the saitlio to Belfast, Leith, 
and Dundee. 

Abstuaot showing the Total Quantity of Cod, Ling, ILike, Siiithe, 
and Thsk, omod and exported, year hy year, iii so fur as hrouglit 
undff! cognmnea of FisJiciy Oj/icms, from the lOtli of October 
1820, when the system for encouragement and impvovcnicnt of 
the Cod and Ling Fishery commenced, to the Slst of Dccoinher 
1877. The penods for which each Kotmn is made end on the 5th 
of April down to 1844 ; from that year to 1852 on tho 5th 
of January, and nftonvai'da on tho Blst of December, Two 
lietmuB, theieforo, apiKjai for 1862 in the tables. Tho collection 
of Returns for Eughmd censed fioin the fitU of Januniy 1850, 
when also tho Punching and Branding of Cod and Ling came to 
on end ; and there were no Returns loi the Isle of Jinn after 
January 1869 


Yoors 

Cured 

dried 

Cured ill 
pickle 

Exported 

dried 

Yuiuh. 

Cured 

dried. 

Cm I'd 111 
plcklo. 

Exported 

driud. 

1823 

Cwts. 

Biirrols 

Cwta 

10,578 

1851 

Cm Is. 
on, (.58 

Knm'lt*. 

5,0.12 

CwtH. 

22,301 

1823 



10,308 

18.52 

1)2,08.) 

7,010 

17,111 

1824 



23,008 

1852 

102,070 

0.880 

18,001 

1825 



14,087 

1853 

105,501 

5,122 

22,051) 

1823 

31), 133 

5,021 

7,281 

1851 

lOO.OSl 

(1,11.0 

10,567 

1827 

05,1(11 

0,026 

14,1151 

1S55 

nil, 501 

(!,3I(I 

20,151 

20,021) 

1828 

82,515 

3,142 

13,208 

1850 

IK), 501 

(MHO 

1823 

81, .121 

8,810 

20,587 

l{|,3(i') 

1857 

101,008 

4,303 

ill, Oil) 

183b 

101,811 

8,833 

1858 

iiri,5'i() 

4,581 

5.3(12 

32,152 

;I5,023 

IKll 

37,071 

2,050 

11,020 

1850 

nH.!)H) 

1882 

50,au 

3,770 

20,108 

180(1 

115,088 

1,130 

32,221 

1833 

5«,.«11 

(1.407 


IHIIt 

82,311 

4,115 

7,7!)5 

2(1,001 

I12,t)(il> 

1834 

52,710 

5,522 

] (1,208 

1802 

100,057 

120,725 

1835 

44,f03 

3,7(17 

10,(132 

18(13 

7, 137 

511,730 

1833 

3»,«40 

0,27(1 

10, 002 

1801 

107,758 

7,011!) 

4(1,101 

1837 

8(1,802 

7,273 

10,105 

1805 

112,807 

7,(178 

<11,028 

18.18 

84,IH)3 

10,dll3 

10,051 

22,10(1 

1800 

115,810 

0,057 

47,75.) 

1830 

85,270 

211,701 

1807 

110,1138 

10,810 

40,225 

18>10 

«:i,5(IO 

8,053 

20,050 

1808 

11.1,831 

11,1150 

10,310 

52, 10!) 

isn 

01,404 

0,481) 

:U),55() 

1800 

1.15,585 

51,801 

1812 

7(,,810 

7,0.18 

25,203 

1870 

M.5,28H 

0,015 

oil, 400 

lSt.l 

77,207 

0,1.11 

5,12’1 

2.1,7.17 

1871 

110,030 

0,283 

51,171 

1844 

02,813 

115,17(1 

1872 

14,5,070 

11,010 

1845 

83,010 

1,720 

28,815 

1873 

1(10,713 

12,381 

70,101 

18W 

02,323 

5,037 

20,352 

1871 

113, too 

(1,754 

00,013 

1M7 

nO,7H!l 

C,!Hl 

St.lltt 

1875 

187,788 

8,50.) 

81,880 

ISIS 

80, 834 

0,247 

25,(102 

1870 

111,457 

0,100 

50,805 

1810 

85.103 

(1,810 

22,(108 

1877 

187,2110 

8,010 

7il,0(i8 

1850 

08,003 

0,588 

21,154 




bmiks of tlio Flsliury Boiml do not hIuiw Hut totiil tiuantlly of cod, 

IlnK, *c , oovtf HU tliu year conmienclnfc filli Ajirll IKS.'i. Tim liotmty from tho 
Qiuliest dato In this ahsfraci: to tho ntli of April 1K.III, wuh four NhllllnRH per ewt, 
for flail otuod dried, and two ahillltiRH apil alxpeneo pur humd for IIhIi eurod In 
plcklo, lakon hy tho cruwa of yciuiitlB or huula nof im tho timniijto lumnty ; y hllo 
tho bounty for veSBcls lieoiisoa for tho coil mul Hiij( flaliory, on tho tonmiRa 
bounty, was flfty shllllnRH pur ton, for touimKO niul eufKo, to tho titU of duly 
mac, dlffiliilililnB flvo BliilUngs iimiuully to tho 0th of April 18110, when the 
boiuitios oltoBothur ceased. 

In 1877^ the number of fishing boats in Seotland was 
14,623, and of fishormeu aud boys 45,890, and tho 
estimated value of tho boats, nets, and linos employed in 
the herring and cod and ling flrthorica was £1,178,412, 
being an iucrooso over the numbers for 1870 of 76 boats 
and 627 fisheiTuon and boys, and also an increase of 
£60,418 in the estimated value of boats, nets, and linos. 

Lmbh Fisheribs. — A fter a continuous duprestiion of 30 Iraan 
years, during which tho number of boats and fishcrnion woe Fibhiib* 
reduced to loss than a third, the Irish sea fisheries showed 
some indications of en improvement In 1876, lost year® 
for which the inspectors havo publiidiod their annual report, 

^ Import uf Fishery Board, Scotland, for 1877, 

* Sinoi) tlia above was In tyiHi the Inspectors' Report for 1877 has 
been published. Tlioy stuto that tliorc has been an apparent decrease 
of no less than 688 fishing boats and 8800 fishonnen and boys slnoo 
1876 ; but, ns in previous years, they do not appear to have jnuuh 
confidence in tho accuracy of the returns. The henrlng fisheries were 
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The difficulty in ascertaining tlie precise number of boats 
and fishermen on some of the wilder parts of the coast is so 
great, however, notwithstanding the important fact that the 
coastguard is employed in coUectmg the information, that, 
as the inspectors toll us, the returns even at the present 
time cannot be taken as quite trustworthy. There was, how- 
ever, an apparent increase of 46 craft and 686 fishermen, 
and this seemed certainly the most encouraging report that 
had reached us for many years. But an analysis of the 
return shows that this increase is more apparent than real 
The inspectors conveniently divide the boats with their 
crews into three classes independently of tonnage, and this 
plan enables us in some measure to understand who are 
included under the head of fishermen. The divisions come 
under the following heads, and we give the returns for 1875 
and 1876 for the sake of comparison : — 



Solely Flailing. 

Mostly Flailing 

Oecaalonally Flailing | 


Boats 

HIoii 

Boats. 

Mon 

Boats. 

Men 

1876 

1341 

6241 

602 

1870 

3976 

14,997 

1876 

1283 

6106 

644 

2248 

4038 

16,340 


The total number of boats and men in 1876 was— boats 
6965, and fishermen 23,693, being a slight increase in both 
over the previous year. But there is a falhng off in the 
number of regular fishermen, and the increase is only in 
those who devote part of their time to fishing. We have 
it on the authority of the inspectors that the men in the 
third division, or occasional fishermen, ore not employed in 
that occupation on an average for more than one month in 
the year, and yet we find the boats in this division form 
more than two-thirds, and the men nearly the same pro- 
portion, of the total numbers in Ireland. 

The history of the Irish fisheries shows that great fluctuh* 
tions have taken place at various times, but the last great 
dooluio undoubtedly dates from the period of the famine in 
1846, and those who have been long acquainted with the 
west coast fishermou iii particular behove that their present 
depressod state is entirely the result of that disastrous time. 
Local assistance has boon given time after time with only a 
temporary improvement j and now the experiment is being 
tried of advancing money from the Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund to onable the fishermen to provide the necessary 
gear for fishing. The applications for loans have been, os 
was expected, far in excess of the amount available for the 
pm-poso, and in very many oases no security could be 
obtained that the money would be expended in the manner 
proposed. No doubt some good will be done by these 
loans, but much lasting advantage is not to be expected 
from the systom. Emigration has carried off thousands 
from the country, and mainly from the west coast, where, 
however, the majority of the fishermen were little more 
BO than in name, and fishing was never allowed to interfere 
with sea-weed cutting, farming, and any chance occupation. 
There is this to be said, however, that on very many parts 
of the west coast of Ireland the weather is frequently so 
bad, and the seas so stormy that fishing cannot be carried 
on with any regularity j and when favourable times arrive, 
the neglected boats and fishing gear are too often unfit for 
use. On the east and south coasts things are in a better 
condition j important fisheries for herrings hnd mackerel 
in their seasons there provide profitable employment not 
only for Irish fishermen, but for large numbers of Oomish, 
Scotch, and Manx fishing boats, which until the last year 
or two have far outnumbered the native craft. There is 
plenty of fish to be caught on the Irish coasts ; and the 

batter tliau in 1876, those for mackerel and pUohards not so good; 
bat the total qtumtity and value of the herrings, mankerel, and cod 
oonsi{^ed to the Bullish markets exceeded those of the year before. 


influence of the strangers is telling on many of the Irish 
fishermen, and leading them to improvement in their boats 
and all that relates to carrying on their work. 

The principal methods of fishing lu Irish waters are 
trawhng, drift-fishing, and hne fishing j there is also a little 
done with seans and trammels. 

Trawhng , — Dublm is the headquarters of the deep-sea ' 
trawlers, and possesses a fleet of about 60 smacks, ranging 
from 30 to 50 tons, and working chiefly from that station. 
Deep-sea trawlers were first used from Dublin in 1818, 
when, as previously mentioned, some Brixham boats and 
fishermen were brought over. The fishing was found to be 
profitable, and the fleet of smacks was gradually increased 
until lb reached its present size. The trawlers work 
throughout the year when they can get sufficient hands, 
but the hghb summer weather is not very suitable for 
them; and the attractions of the herring fishery and pro- 
fitable employment on hoard yachts t^e away a great 
many men for several weeks from their ordinary occupation, 
The principal trawling grounds lie within a triangular space 
between Dubliu and D undrum Bays and the Isle of Man, 
and consist of a number of patches differing in shape and 
extent, which are worked over, either on the inner or outer 
grounds, according to the season. The Isle of Man ground, 
lying iu deep water, and a favourite place for soles, is 
usually fished from March to July. In January there is a 
partial migration of the trawlers to the south of Ireland, 
and a very productive fishiiig place known as the Saltee 
ground, and about south-west from the Saltee lightship, 
near Waterford, is worked by them with advantage. 
Farther out at sea, at a distance of 30 or 40 miles from the 
land, and without any very clearly defined limits, is what 
lias long been spoken of as the Nymph Bank.^ Extra- 
ordinary results have heeu anticipated from fishing this 
ground, and no doubt there is plenty of fish upon it ; but 
there are difficulties in working it properly, partly on 
account of many scattered rocks which interfere with 
trawhng on it generally, and partly because of a want of 
organization for bringing m the fish and sending them to 
market For a long time the greatest difficulty encountered 
was from the local fishermen, who would not "work in a 
deep-sea trawler, or allow one to use her nets anywhere 
within the headlands, although the weather was too bad to 
go outside. Oompanies hove been formed for trawling from 
Waterford harbour, but the determined hostihty of many 
of the native fishermen, and the fears of others in conse- 
quence, have done more to discourage trawliug there on a 
large scale than anything else. English crews have been 
tried, but it is not surprising that they should be unwill- 
ing to remain in a locality where the feehng against them 
was BO strong. Matters seem to have improved of late, 
but a good deal of enterprise is needed to carry on ^e 
fishing in the way in which it might be done. Trawling 
is worked in the shoaler parts of Waterford harbour by the 
local fishermen ; and the complaint made by them that the 
large trawlers did so much mischief in destroying the young 
fry, whilst the small boats habitually worked where the 
young fish were most abundant, was not too absurd to be 
listened to by the inspecting commissioner of fisheries a 
few years ago. A bye-law was therefore established (pro- 
bably with the object of preserving the peace) to keep the 
large trawlers beyond a certain depth of water* and the 
small ones then had it all their own way inside. Under 

iWr Eraser mentions that in 1726 a proposal WW tta4e hy ^ 
Wrimam Boyle, hydrographer, for aupplying large Englieh mwkete 
witb fish preserved in TvoU-boats> from the soutbem coast of iTClandj 
and partioularly from a fishing ground he ^tefl he had tocovei^, 
unto which he gave the namTd Nymph Bank, tom a ve^el called the 
“Nymph," which he eamloyed ia Ihe examination of this flehmg 
grouBd.— p. 4 (1818). 
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tlae present more enlightened system of inspection the 
tendency is happily to remove restrictions to fishing rather 
than to mate them ; and the results of a systematic search 
for spawn in the Irish bays are reported to have been 
such as to refute completely the charges brought against 
the trawlers of destroying it. 

Dnft Drift Fiskvtvg.—l.'fro of the moat important fisheries in 

tislmig. Ireland are those for herrings and mackerel That for 
herrmgs is earned on more or less on many parts of the 
coast, hut its chief seat is in the Irish Channel, with 
Howth, the northern point of Dublm Bay, and Ardgloss, 
opposite the Isle of Man, for its headquarters. The 
fishery be^os at the end of May or beginning of June, and 
lasts well into September, or in some parts into October. 
By July it is in full work, and the two stations above men- 
tioned are then the scene of unusual life and activity, for 
a very large proportion of the fish landed there is at once 
packed and sent ofi: fresh to the English and Scotch 
markets. A bttle cunng is done at Howth, but it better 
answers the purpose of the Irish people to send tlieir own 
fish fresh to market, and to import cured fish from Scotland. 
The question of introducing the branding system mto 
Ireland has recently been considered by the inspectors of 
fisheries, and inquiries were held on various parts of the 
coast m order to find out the general feeling about it The 
mspectors say, however, m their report for 1876 — “ With 
regard to branding, we felt it our duty to report that under 
existing circumstances we were unable to recommend ex- 
tension of the system to Ireland— there being, firstly, no 
Ima fide desire for it existmg amongst the Irish fishermen 
or curers ; and, secondly, that the fish caught in Ireland 
and sold fresh realized a much higher price to the captors 
than the price received by the fishermen m Scotland and 
cured for the foreign markets, and that no material benefit 
would therefore really be derived from such extension.” 

Ireland is m fact well off in having a market across the 
channel for any quantity of fresh fish she may send over , 
and a large proportion of the herrings and trawl fish caught 
on the east coast, and almost all the mackerel taken in the 
Einsale fishery are at once despatched there. The drift 
fisheries are, as before mentioned, by no means monopolized 
by the Irish fishermen, but are taken part in by a large 
number of strangers. The inspectors m their report for 
1876 tell us that “the highest number of boats of each 
country at Howth during the season was — Cornish 206, 
Irish 209, Scotch m, Manx 133 At Ardgloss the 
highest average number that fished during one day (23d 
July) was— Scotch 140, Manx 20, Irish 42, Cornis^ 19.” 
These figures show a shght increase in tiie Irish boots 
over those in previous years. The east coast fishermen 
have of late shown many signs of improvement; and the 
better boats and steady industry of the Manx, Scotch, and 
Cornish fishermen have not been without their use as 
examples of how to work the fisheries with profit. 

Kinsala Kinsale has in recent years come mto notice as the great 

^kerel station for the mackerel fishery. This fishing begins early 
in March and goes on till about the end of Jane, thus 
immediately preceding the herring season. In 1876 there 
were 21 7 English and Manx boats, 13 Scotch, and 133 Irish 
engaged in this fishery, besides more than 60 large French 
luggers, the last-mentioned boats salting their fish as soon 
as caught, and returning home when they have made their 
cargo. The mackerel fishery is a very important one for 
Kinsale, as it gives employment, not only to the fishermen, 
but to numerous other persons of various descriptions, The 
i^ckerel are almost all packed in ice and sent to England. 
During the season of 1876 there were 7 steamers and 11 
cutters in this carrying trade,— the former at a monthly 
expense of £350 to £400 for each vess^ besides paying 
all dues, coals, and pilotage ; and 4400 tons of ice were 
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imported solely for the package of the fish. The mackerel 
are packed in boxes containing a “ hundred,” or six score 
of fish m each, and the oflScial returns show a total capture 
of 139,083 boxes full in the season of 1876. The prices 
ranged from 128. to £5 per box in the course of the regular 
season, but some boats made a large catch afterwards in 
July, when there was little demand for the fish, and prices 
then went as low as 3s. per 100. 

The following is a summary of the quantity of herrings, Exports 
mackerel, and cod exported from Ireland to the under- Ash 
mentioned places in England during 1876 ; — 



Hcnlngs 

Mackorol. 

Cod 

London 

Nottingham 

Bradfoid 

Manchestei’.. . 

Sheffield. 

Wolveihampton. 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

Birmingham 

Boxos of 2 cwt 
31,606 
3,662 
6,977 
17,666 
7,819 
6,621 
6,998 
21,763 
12,204 

Boxes of 2 cwt, 
29,600 
2,770 
3,805 
9,721 
6,683 
4,078 
6,282 
14,017 
4,891 

Boxes of 2 cwt 
11,882 
4,829 
3,001 
9,854 
2,466 
2,098 
2,968 
12,000 
6,087 

Total. , 

113,995 

79,650 

65,069 


Ilemugs valtietl at £2 por box .. . £227,900 

Mackerel,^ 139,083 boxoa at an avcuigo of l(5a. por box 111,268 
Cod at £3 pr box 185,207 


Total value ..£50i,!i63 

It will be seen from the above figures that the Irish 
fisheries are by no means wanting in importance, and it is 
much to be regi’etted that the fishermen of the couutiy do 
not take a larger share in working them. The produce of 
the deep-sea trawl fishery is also very valuable, but wo can 
give no return of the considerable quantity of trawl-fish 
sent to England 

It has been a matter of suiprise to many that no system- Proposed 
atlc attempt has been made to catch the largo shoals of pilohord 
pilchards which annually visit the south coast of Ireland. I'shoiies, 
The prejudice of the Irish fishermen against pilchards has 
been so great as to almost dishearten the uispcctora in their 
repeated endeavoura to bring this fishery into notice. 

Whilst the great Cornish sean fisheries have been languish- 
ing because the shoals of pilchards have not come into the 
bays witlnn reach of the nets, tliey have boon in plenty 
on parts of the Irish coast. One of the inspectors (Mr 
Brady) has been untiring in his exertions to procure every 
kind of information about the catching and curing of 
pilchards in the Cornish fashion, in the hope of its leading 
to the establishment of curing stations in Ireland, but 
little progresB has yet been made. The inspectors, how- 
ever, continue to be hopeful in the matter, and in their 
report for 1876 they say. — “No efforts have yot been 
made to cure for the Continental mmkets, but some have 
been cured for homo consumption on various parts of the 
coast. By degrees this fish is being regarded with more 
favour hy the country people, and if they continue to fre- 
quent our coast as they have now done for some years, 

4ere is little doubt but that a considerublo trade will 
result, as they come more into favour.” 

We have now referred to all the important Irish sea 
fishenes. It may he added that line-fishing is more or less 
general around the coast, and is perhaps more systemati- 
cally attempted on the north and west sides than else- 
where. 

Manx ri3HBK[B.s. — The fisheries carried on from the Isle Maux 
of Man do not call for special notice, as they are practically Fishxb- 
those of the Irish sea, and in which the industrious Manx- 
men always take a prominent part, 

1 1SO,08B iKkxoi of mackerol vero remrdod, imd most oi them voro exported, 
bat the retonu of exports sro Inoomplete. 
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Minor British Fisheries.— C^ raS q.% 3 . Lobster FisJienes. 
— The demand for these crustaceans has increased so much 
within the last few years that the supply from the coasts 
of Britain has been insufficient, and from 400,000 to 
600,000 lobsters have for some little time been annually 
imported from Norway. They travel without much loss 
in vessels fitted with wells , and fur journeys lasting no 
longer than two or three days they will live very well if 
packed with wet seaweed in boxes. The places from which 
the principal homo supplies are sent to the large markets 
bemg now mostly within easy reach of railways, there is 
little occasion to use welled vessels for collecting them.^ 
The English markets are mainly supplied from CornwaE 
aul the south coast of England, from the Orkneys and 
Hebrides in Scotland, and from the west coast of Iieland. 
Besides these about 200,000 come from France, the fishery 
for them being in the neighbourhood of Cherbourg, and a 
few from Sweden The means ad opted for catching lobsters 
and crabs in the British Islands are either circular basket- 
work “ pots " with a mouse-trap entrance at the top, or 
cages covered with netting and with one or two entrances 
as in the pots. These cages are commonly called “ creels." 
Grabs are taken in most abundance in the west and south 
of England, and more or less generally on the east coast, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, those from parts of Devon 
and Ooniwall being the finest which are sent to market. 
There is a general disposition on the part of the fishermen 
to submit to some law limiting the size of both crabs and 
lohatera to be offered for sale, so as to put a stop to the 
falling off in those fisheries, which is apparent on some 
parts of the coast. A close time is objected to, as no month 
m the year is generally suitable, and “berried” lobsters 
are so valuable for the market that if they had to be 
returned to the sea the fishermen would lose a great part 
of their present profits. A limit to the size allowed to 
be sold sooma therefore to be the best means of protecting 
these fisheries , and such a law is now enforced on the 
coast of Norfolk. 

Shrimp ami Prawn Fisheries — The moat important of 
those fiaheiiea are corned on in the estuary of the Thames, 
Pegwell Bay near Eamsgate, and Morecambe Bay on the 
Lancasliivo coast, but they are more or less general wherever 
suitable ground is met with. Leigh is the headquarters of 
tlie Thames shrimpers. They fish with a net mounted very 
much like a beam-trawl, but having a long, straight piece 
of wood at the lower part of the mouth to work over the 
ground iustoad of the ordinary ground-rope. This is in 
fact like the common form of hand-shrimping net, but 
so fitted as to be towed instead of pushed Ordma^ 
trawls are used for prawns or “ red shrimps," and in 
some other places for true shrimps. The supply of 
shrimps from Leigh sometimes amounts to 2000 gallons 
in a day. 

Shelljish: — Oi/ster'S, Mussels, WTtelks, Periwinkles . — ^The 
oyster fisheries of the British Islands have been in a failing 
condition for some few years past, owing to a deficiency of 
spat, the cause of which has been the subject of active 
controversy, not only between rival theorists, but also among 
practical fishermen. Over-fishing has been regarded by 
many as the main cause of the decrease, and it may pos- 
sibly have helped to make matters worse than they would 
otherwise have been ; but it is difficult to esplam in this 
manner the fact that, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
there has been a general failure of spat for soma years past, 
on all kinds of ground and under every condition, in public 
and private beds, and whether they have been carefully 
protected, as in the case of old established private com- 
panies, or left to the working of the general public, except 


^ Heport of QmmAs&om on CtwJ Lobster Fisheries, p, ii. (1877). 


during a definite close time, more or less enforced. In 
Ireland, where there are regulations for close tune, and 
restrictions as to the size ol oysters allowed to be sold, 
and where in some cases all fislung has been stopped for 
two or three years, the decrease of oysters has been as 
decided as in England or Scotland ; and Mr Blake, until 
recently one of the inspectors of Irish fisheries, and chair- 
man of the oyster commission lu 1868, stated in liis evidence 
given before the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 18/ 6 tliat the decline m the oyster fisheries was 
due to the bad spatting seasons, and to the great increase 
of dredging j “ but if the spatting went on as it formerly 
did, the amount of dredging would not be of much import- 
ance ” 

The bulk of English supplies is obtained from the oyster 
beds of jinvate companies, of which the Whitstable company 
IS the most ancien t, having worked from tune immemorial on 
their present ground on the south shore of the entrance to 
the Thames. In 1793 they purchased from the lord of the 
manor the exclusive right of fishing there. The company 
is a corporation of fishermen governed by elected members 
of their own body. The men are paid for the daily 
work done by them, and each member of the company also 
receives his share of the profits ou the sale of the oysters. 

A great part of their employment, besides dredgmg and 
keeping their own ground clean and free from vermin, con- 
sista m dredging for spat in the public portion of the river 
for the purpose of laying it down on their own beds. A 
general failure of spat, such as there has been in recent 
years, is therefore not only felt hy them on their own 
limited ground, bub they suffer from the scarcity in what 
may be called their reserves. The Whitstable company is, 
however, only one among many which occupy the shores of 
the Thames estuary and the small nvers which flow mto 
it. The oysters thus laid down or bred in these situations 
become remarkable for the thinness of their shells, and the 
good flavour and comparatively large size of their contents, 
and are whet are known as “ natives.” There are numerous 
companies or mdividual proprietors engaged in cultivating 
oysters on various parts of the coasts, but at the present 
tune they are, we believe, all more or less suffering from 
deficiency of spat. Channel or deep-sea oysters are 
generally large and coarse, and do not fetch more than one 
tenth of the price given for the more delicate “natives.” 
Attempts at the artificial cultivation of oysters have not 
met with much success. 

Mussels and whelks, while in some request for foodMnsRels 
among the lower dasses, are in especial demand fop«Bd 
the purposes of fish-bait, and the value of mussels 
this respect has recently led to a more careful protec- 
tion of the older banks, and some attempts at tbe cultiva- 
tion of new ones. Whelks are particularly valuable in 
tike North Sea cod fishery, and a number of vessels from 
Grunsby are regularly engaged in fishing for them. Their 
mode of catching them is by means of shallow hoop-nefs 
baited with refuse fish, and sunk to the bottom on suitable 
ground ; in these the whelks collect in large numbers, and 
are caught without any difficulty. A considerable supply 
is also obtained from the oyster dredgers; and at the mouth 
of the Thames they are caught largely by vising ‘‘ trots ” or 
bulters— long-lines of sm^ dimensions, but instead of 
having baited hooks, they have common small shore-crabs 
threaded on the snoods, about twenty on each; these are 
seized by tbe whelks and so firmly held wMst being 
devoured that the line may easily be hauled in without 
disturbing the numbers found on every snood. Pen-Pen- 
nmMes are all procured between tide matke, and are of winkles, 
course collected by hand. The London market is mainly 
supplied from the western islands of Scotland, the Orkneys, 
the Shetlands, and parts of the Irish coast 

11.-34 
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Bntiali Beitish Noeth AMERICAN FISHERIES.*— The principal 

Americau fisheries coming under this head are for cod, herring, and 
mackerel, including the long-famous cod fishery of New- 
foundland. The fisheries of the Dominion of Canada are 
chiefly earned on with open boats, and conseq.uently are to 
a great extent, though subject to some variation, what may 
be called shore fisheries. The proportion, as given by 
Professor Hind, of the shore fehenes to the deep-sea 
fisheries, in which decked vessels are employed, is 4*4 to 1, 
so that “ by far the largest proportion of the fishing 
industry of the Dommion is pursued in coastal waters, and 
much of it rarely extends beyond the limit of three marine 
miles from the coast line.” The following table shows the 
number of boats and vessels, with the aggregate number of 
men employed in each, in 1876 • — 



Boats. 

Men 

■Vessels 

Men. 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quetec 

Piiuce Edward Idnud 

g,685 

3,850 

6,816 

991 

18,093 

7,322 

10,777 

8,881 

653 

463 

266 

7 

6,049 

1,794 

1,219 

36 

Total 

20,241 

40,023 

1,397 

9,097 


In the Newfoundland fisheries boats and vessels are also 
used, but the deeiJ-sea fishery is scarcely distinct fiom that 
pursued in coastal waters, or within the three-mile limit 
from the shore. The total number of boats employed at 
Newfoundland in 1874 was 18,611, and the number of 
persons engaged in catchmg and curing fish 46,864, while 
the number of vessels was 1197, with an aggregate of 
61,661 tons, and manned by 8394 fisbermen sailors. 
These vessels, however, include the large number used for 
sealing. The number of “ fishing rooms ” or portions of 
the shore set apart for the curing and storing of fish was 
8902 in the some year. The numbers of Jibing craft, 
m^n, and fi shing rooms in 1874 showed a considerable m- 
crease over those for 1869. Professor Hind, in speaking 
of the large proportion of inshore fishing, says:— “The 
changeable character of the weather on the British Ameri- 
can coast, the sudden and unexpected occurreuco of fogs, 
the variations of currents produced by tide^ the long ex- 
perience of the dangers attending fishing in open boats 
some distance from the land, the pecuuiaiy resources of 
the fishermen, conjointly with the abundant fish resources 
of the coastal waters, have combined to limit the industry 
of the British Amancan fishermen in a great measure to 
the immediate vicinity of the shore line, and within easy 
reach of harbours. This is particularly the case with 
NewfoTludland.” This inshore fishery, however, depends 
for its success on the supply of bait fishes, especially tho 
capelan and herring; and, as in every kind of fishery, 
there are years when migratory fish, those which more or 
leas change their quarters at particular seasons, vary in 
abundance in certain localities, and sometimes forsake one 
part of a coast and go to another, so the important fisherioB 
dependent on these movements are subject to fluctuations. 
The cod, in fact, there follow the bait-fishes precisely as, 
on tbe English coast, the cod and coalfish become mdst 
Numerous near the land when the shoals of herrings come 
closest in. On the coasts of British North America the 
fishing interest is almost entirely concerned with species 
whose natural habitat is in cold waters ; and as an 
immense area of fishing water is there influenced by the 
Labrador current, it is not surprising that cod, holibut, * 
herring, mackerel, and othera should be fonnd in abundance 
on theso coasts. Tho mackerel has also an extensive range 

^ An olabornta find In many raspeota valnaWe Report, by Profasaor 
Henry Youlo Hind/ M.A., of tllo Eialiery OommiBsIon, HaUfaJc, pab- 
liskod 80 recently os 1877, lioa largdy supplied ns ■with matariis for 
oui! notice of the flshortos of British Noiih America. 
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south along the coast of the United States; but tbe 
Labrador current is little felt south of Cape Cod, its 
influence being there almost destroyed by tbe Gulf Stream 
The really cold-water species are therefore mainly found in 
the Dominion seas, and the fact that American fishermen 
so systematically work there for them is the ground on 
which the Dominion claim for compensation from the 
United States Government was based The sum recently 
awarded to the colony by the arbitrators is much less, how- 
ever, than the amount of the claim. 

The methods of fishing in use in the Dominion and 
Newfoundland waters are of the same kmd as in the 
British Islands, with the exception of beam-trawling, which 
seems to be practically unknown on tbe American coasts. 
Herrings are taken by drift-nets, anchored nets, and seanS; 
mackerel by seans and book and line , capelan by aeans ; 
and cod and its allies by long lines or bultcra — there, 
strange to say, known as “ trawls ” 

Professor Bbnd states (at p. 68 of pt. 1 of his report) 
that the aggregate number of barrels of lionings caught 
in Dominion and Newfoundland watera iii 1874 may bo 
put down at — 

Dominion wntois 634,307 Inu'rcls 

Neivfoimdland waters .... .. . 271,382 „ 

Total 806,689 bariols 

This number does uot iuclude the quantities used for 
manure or bait ; and ho adds : — “ A milliou barrels of her- 
ring each year, and gradually incroasmg, will fairly repre- 
sent the quantity of this fish taken from British American 
seas.” In the same year 164,879 barrels of mackerel wore 
taken in Dommion waters, of which 80 per cent, were caught 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, Tho mackerel fishery at 
Newfoundland appears to have been voiy sinall for some 
years ; and the fishermen do not now seem to bo well pro- 
vided with the means of catching thorn; but there is 
reason to believe that this fisheiy might bo largely inoreased 
in the Dommion watem if more attention were given to it, 
There is a very great demand for mackerel in tho American 
market. The Newfoundland and Dominion cod fisheries 
are, as we have mentioned, almost entirely inshore fisheries, 
and the abundance or scarcity of capelan or other fishes there 
used as bait materially affects the success of the lislioiy, for 
if tho bait fishes do not come inshore, there is no attraction 
for the cod. In the dooi>sea fishery on the banks, tho case 
is different; but they are almost neglected by the 
Domimou and Newfoundland fishornion, for reasons pre- 
viously stated. The produoo of the inshore cod fisheries, 
although fiuctuatiug, shows no signs of being exhausted* 
The folio-wing table, it is believed, ropreaents with tolerable 
accuracy the catch of cod and allied fishes on tho Dominion 
coasts in tho years stated * 


Yoar, 

QulntalB. 

Year, 

Qnlutnls. 

1869 

730,928 

1673 

1,405,804 

1870 

801,663 

1874 

1,278,499 

1871 

964,131 

1876 

1,193,679 

1872 

1,372,207 



The export of dried cod in quintals from Newfoundland 
in the years 18G9-1876 was 


Year. 

Quintals. 

Year. 

Quintals. 

1809 

1,204,080 

1878 

1,869,206 

1870 

1,213,737 

1874 

1,609,724 

1871 

1,328,726 

1876 

1,136,236 

1872 

1,221,160 

1878 

1,804,068 


The British American fishery for lobstem is of soma 
Importance, and cod roes and livers are among the valuable 
articles of export. 
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The French fisheries at Newfoundland are carried on both 
on the banks and near the island, the craft employed being 
of various sizfes, ranging from vessels averaging about 170 
tons down to open boats. The following table^ gives the 
number of craft of all kinds and the total number of men 
in each year from 1867 to 1874 : — 


Year 

Vesaola, 

<S[0 

Mon 

Toai* 

VcBsels, 

<Sec. 

Me 

1867 

804 

7178 

1871 

665 

6296 

1808 

774 

6652 

1872 

866 

6620 

1869 

806 

6452 

1873 1 

809 

6036 

1870 

833 

6397 

1874 

847 

6621 


Of the numbers of fishing craft here given about 70 per 
cent, are boats. The produce of the French Newfoundland 
fishery in 1872 was said to be 10 milhon franca. 

United States Fisheries —These may be divided mto 
warm-water and cold-water fisheries, the latter being foi the 
most part carried on in British American waters. The cod 
fishery, formerly prosecuted ofif the coast of New England, 
m the cold water north of Cape Cod, is said to have 
seriously decreased, and it is believed by Professor Baird, 
the commissioner of fish and fishories, that the failure is 
largely due to the diminution of alewives and other bait- 
fishes, caused by the numerous dams and obstructions dn 
the rivers in which these fishes were accustomed to spawn. 
The young fish formerly produced in such myriads are now 
said to be comparatively few, and the cod and allied fishes 
consequently have less food to attract them to the old 
haunts. As there is no reason to suppose that cod, as a 
species, are diminishing in numbers, the conclusion obviously 
is that they are seeking other feeding grounds. The warm- 
water fisheries include the piusuit of a variety of fishes, 
but the “ soup,” a kind of bream, and the “ blue-fish,” botli 
migratory species, are those whose capture is thought of 
most value. Although almost all the shore fisheries are 
said to bo decreasing, ^ Professor Baird, in his elaborate 
reports to the United States Government, does not seem to 
be quite clear as to an effectual remedy. Tho pounds and 
weirs are said to be very destructive to spawning fish, but 
they supply a large quantity of fish to the markets. The 
scourge of tho American coast appears to he the blue-fish, 
“ destroying ten times os many M as they really need for 
food, and leaving in their track the surface of the water 
covered with the blood aud fragments of the mangled fish.”® 
Professor Baird estimates that in 1871 there were 100 
millions of those fish on part of the American coast, and 
that each one destroyed twenty fish per day j and os the 
blue-fish sonaou lasts from 120 to 160 days, some idea may 
be formed of the extent of the mischief caused by them. 
Fortunately the bluo-fisli is in great request as an artide of 
food, aud about a million and a quarter were captured in 
1871, or, as estimated, one in a hundred of those ou the 
coast. To the blue-fish Professor Baird assigns the very 
first position among the injurious influences that have 
affected tho supply of fishes ou the coast. The agency of 
man he places next,— tho pounds and weirs along-shore 
catching spawning fishes, and the dams and other obstruc- 
tions in the rivers preventing certain species from ascending 

^ ilejjtM-il on. and LcAraior Fi^eHeSf 187B, by 

Ooptain Erskitie, E.N. 

"Professor BnJrd says at page 19 of Part i. of his Report—" It is 
by no means to ha Inferred ftom our remarks as to the soaroity of flsli 
that fewer are aotiially caught now than formerly at any time, the 
contrary, perhaps, being the case, since by jneane of the improved 
methode of capture, In the way of pounds and nets, an immense supply 
la token oat at certain seasons of the year, so as frequently to glut the 
markets. The scarcity Is better shown by the great difficulty ex- 
perienced by line fishermen In seourmg a proper supply throughout 
the year, on grounds where they were formerly able to catch oil they 
needed for th^ own use and for sale." 

• Baird* for 1871 and 1872, part i, p. 28. 


to their proper spawning grounds. He proposed to limifr. 
the working of the pouuda and weirs to a certain number 
of days m each week, aud to do away as much as possible 
with the river obstractions. The blue-fish is beyond 
control 

The estimated value of the United States sea fisheries in 
1876 was — 

Waim-watei fisheries $3,274,138 

Cold-water . 9,766,688 


$18,030,821 

The comparative value of the cold-water fisheries of tl\e 
United States and of British North America for the yem 
1870-6 IS shown in the followmg tabled — the greater portion 
of the value in the Umted States return being from fish 
caught m British American waters 


Tear 

United Stato& 

British North 
America. 

1870 

$6,318,967 

$14,260,298 

1871 

11,482,410 

16,086,081 

1872 

9,526,647 

16,624,644 

1878 

8,848,186 

18,793,963 

1874 

0,622,663 

20,198,696 

1876 

10,747,679 

18,193,214 

1876 

9,766,683 

18,707,828 


The oyster fisheries of the United States are on a veryAmenot 
large scede, and the coast line generally appears to abound oyster 
with suitable localities for the production of these favourite ^^tienes 
moUusks. The oysters are all of a more or less elongated 
form, and of large size, sometimes growing to a length of 
12 or 15 inches. They are obviously more suitable for 
cooking than for consumption in a natural state; and it is 
therefore not Burprismg that they are unable to compete 
with the favourite " native ” in the English market, The 
trade in oysters in the principal cities of the United States 
in 1859 was estimated as follows ^ — 

Ettsheld. 

Viiguiln (State) 1,060,000 

Baltimore 8,600,000 

PluMelplna 2,600,000 

Now-Yorii 6,960,000 

Fair Haven 2,000,000 

Other cities 4,000,000 

Total 20,000,000 

Noewegian and Swedish Fishebies.— T he important Horwe- 
fishery of Norway is that for cod, aud the special seat of pan am 
it is at the Lofoden Islands. In 1876 ® the fishery wfis 
very successful, more than 22 millions of fish having been 
taken, a larger catch than in any previous year since 1860, 
excepting 1875. Of this number about 16 miUions of 
fish were salted, and most of the remainder dned. The 
average price on the spot was iSl, 6s. 8d. per 100. The 
Fmmark cod fishery in tho same year feh off very much, 
as will be seen by the following returns for the years 
1872-6 1— 

1872 11,600,000 cod. 

1873 16,000,000 , 

1874 17,500,000 „ 

1876 19,780,000 „ 

1876 8,600,000 „ 

The oatdh of Norway mackerel in 1876 was 1,800,000 
fish, and the estimated produce of the hening fishery In 
that year was 400,000 barrels ; but the spring or w^ter 
herring disappeared about 1874, and the market has since 
been supplied with the lar^e northern herring. A temarfc 
able instance of the capricious movements of the hemng 


< JReport of Maherp Oomiission, Hailfat, part ij , p. 63. 

» ReW by Lieutenant P. de Broca to tlie Bb-enoh. (lovsEnineiit( 
1862, pven in E^ort by Bnrf. pt< lit p. 282 (1876). 

« Consular part I,, 1877. > 
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lias just been reported ^ by Mr F W. Duff, the British 
consul at Gothenburg, to the Foreign Office. He states 
that “great shoals of herrings of the large kind which 
disappeared from this coast in 1809 have now made their 
appearance again north of Gothenburg, on the coast in this 
country. The first appearance of the herring took place 
at Christmas (1877), when whales were seen following the 
shoals of herrings towards the coast.” This is by no means 
the first time that herrings have returned to a particular 
locality after an interval of very many years. 

IVench Fbench AiTO DuTCH FISHERIES. — The French fisheries 
T?*teh Channel are of much the same kind as 

fishenea English Bide — trawling, drifting, and line- 

fishmg. Trawhng is earned on to a considerable extent 
from Boulogne, Treport, Calais, and some other places where 
there is convenient access to railways , and recently two 
companies have been established for trawling with steamers 
along the sandy coast between Arcachon and the mouth of 
the Gironde. On the coast of Brittany the long-standing 
fishery for sardmes, or, as they really are, young pilchards, 
is re^arly worked. It is remarkable that this fishery is 
almost entirely dependent for its success on a good supply 
of cod-roes, in which a large trade with Norway and other 
places is carried on solely for this purpose, the separated 
ova of the cod being freely scattered among the sardine nets 
in order to attract the fish. French and Dutch vessels 
work regularly in the North Sea for herrings and cod, and 
the French fish in large numbers along the east coast of 
England in company with English boats during the herring 
season. They also take part in the Kinsala mackerel fishery. 
The French fisheries at Newfoundland have been already 
noticed ; considerable attention is also given by the French 
to the cod fishery ab Iceland About 200 French vessels 
visited Iceland m 1877, and dunng the five years 1872-6 
the average annual produce of about 120 vessels from 
Dunkirk alone was 6 million bios, of fish, and of oil about 
600,000 blos.2 

The French oyster fisheries have for many years received 
considerable attention, and at Arcachon especially great 
success appears to have attended the cultivation of the beds. 
Eighty-five per cent of the oysters obtained from these 
fisheries are said to be the produce of four or five breeding 
grounds, Auray and Arcachon being the most prolific. 
Tlie tot^ produce of all the French oyster fisheries in 1876 
reached the enormous number of 97,227,000 oysters.® 
Echinus EoHnps FisHiET, — On the French and Italian coasts of 

fishery, the Mediterranean the eoldm or sea-eggs, animals belonging 
to the echinoderm or star-fish tribe, are regularly collected 
for the market, and are in great request among the poorer 
classes of the population, They are eaten uncooked, the 
^g-shaped spiny shell being divided into two parts by a 
single cut with a knife, and the soft and slippery contents 
then readily extracted. The echini form part of the various 
marina productions well known at Naples 2&fniUid%mare. 
Tnpang TfiiPina FisHEEY.— The tripang or hkhe de mer belongs 

fisheries, to theorde^A^oZoi^AmW£8or8ea-cucnmbe^s. Eepresentatives 
of the group are found in British seas, but by no means so 
abundantly or of such general large size as in tropical 
waters. Several species go under the commercial name of 
“ tripang”; they are collected among almost all the islands 
of the Indian Archipel^o down to New Guinea and 
Australia, and also on the north coast of Ceylon. In shape 
the tripang resembles a cucumber, but with a circle of 
short branched tentacles at one end, and surrounding the 
mouth. ^ The colour is generally black, more or less varie- 
ggted with red or orange, and although sluggish in its 

^ QotmertAal No, 2, 1878 (Hemng Fishery). 

* Chrmlwr Ri^tyrts, part v,, 1877 

® See a Eeport hy Major Hayes to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
3878, which contains an immonso amount of valuable mfonaation. 
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movements, the animal bos great power of contracting and 
altering its form. Coral reefs are favourite haunts of the 
tripang, and it is found in both deep and shallow water. 
The only preparation it receives after being gutted consists 
in drying in the sun and smoking over a wood fire. 
Macassar is the centre of the tripang trade, but the whole 
produce of the fisheries goes to Chma, and the trade is 
entirely in the hands of native merchants, (e w. h h.) 

Law 1 elating to Fisheries. 

Fish lu English law fall under the general pimcijiles of the law 
as to animals/crm naturas All mankind, sajs BlacUstono, had by 
the grant of the Cieator an ongiiml right to pursue them, and this 
natural light still eontiiiues unless so far as it is rcsti allied by the 
civil law Accordingly eveiybody has a right to take fish in the 
seas, in I’ubhc nveis, or in pnvato nveiu oelonging to himself. 
In pnvate {i c., nou-navignble) rivers the light of tshery belongs 
pnma facie to the owueis of the laud on either side, in public or 
navigable livers to tlie public at laige In both, however, an 
exclusive right of fishery may exist, by which the presumptive nght 
18 exclude 1; and this, in the case of public rivers, can only take 
place by grant of the crown. Since Magna Clmrta the ciown can 
no longei make such gi'auts— at least such seems to bo tho better 
interpretation of the words in the statute. 

These various rights aio nioie oi less roughly distinguished iii 
English law as followa A common lishcry is the right of fishing 
mthe sea and public nveis open to all the public A scveial fishery 
is the exclusive nght of an individual, derived through or on account 
of ownership of the soil A fee fislicry is an exclusive right of fish- 
ing in public water, dei'ivodfroiu royal gmit. A cmmoit of lislieiy 
IS the nght of fishmg “m another man’s water,” like coinmou ot 
pasture, fee. These rights incliido fish of all descriptions, with this 
exception that the ciowu luis an old pvcrogativw light to the wlmle 
and sturgeon, which, “when thrown asJioio or caught near the coast, 
are the 2 )roporty of tlio sovoieign on account (as it is said in tlio 
books) of their suponor oxcollenco. ” A cm lous distinction is made 
between tlio whale and tho sturgeon ; — De alurgione obaes'vftur guod 
rex ilhm kabelnt integnm; de mom vero m;ffieU si rex habcat caput 
et regrna candanu 

As to the mode in which fish may bo caught thcio docs 
not Bceoito bo any rcstmtion at common law It is a quostion, 
however, whether a wear, “by which is meant a lixiul structure on riio 
hod of the nver, the object of which is, cither by means of an 
apparatus which then ontchea tliom or by impeding their puigicsH, 
to la-event all or nearly all tlio fish fitnn passing upwanls,'^ * is not 
illegal at common law. In the case of a imblic iiver a stiuclurc of 
this sort would bo objectionable on tho ground of its impeding the 
navigation, and in a case relating to tho llivei Severn the judges held 
that the croivn could not dci-ogate from tho imblic right ot navigation 
by any grout to oreot wears in a imldio river. Tho legal writer from 
whom wo hare quoted above, while stating that no case had arisen 
directly on the point in England, SootloiiiL or Ireland, is of opinion 
that “both wears and fi.xed nets, and all other apparatus which 
prevent fish passing to or fro aru ill^'nl at conunou law and form a 
good groimd of action, ” oven although they may not obsliuct 
navigation. ’^Though one riparian owner may, by fishing by net 
or rod at all houw and by moans of servants and assistants, almost 
use up tho fish as effectually as by keoping fixed nets, this kind of 
user could not properly be a causo of action, just as one owner who 
has a largo number of cattle could not be liable to an action at 
tho suit of anotlier who lias no cattle, and so maki's no use of tho 
water. But it is otherwise where a total olistnmtltm occurs. Hence, 
even indopondontly of any statute, any fixed a 2 tj)ai’tttU 8 in a river or 
stream which prevonts tho fish going up to tlie other ri 2 »nriau ownoi’s 
18 a good causo of action at common law, as it lUqtnvea him of ono 
of the natural n^ian rights.” 

A considerabfe number of statutes Imvo been imssed on tho 
subject of fisheries, tho most important of which aro those relating 
to salmon. See Salmox 

A short Act was passed in 3878 enabling boonls of conservalow 
to fix a close term for trout, commencing not earlier tlian 2d 
September, nor later tliou 2d November, and oxtonding over 128 
days. A hill for tho protection of froshwntor fell has iiasscd 
through parhament during tho present session (1878). Sections 
8 ancTD of tlie Salmon Fishery Act 1861 (which relate to fish- 
ing with light spears and other 2 )rohiblted instruments, and to 
using roe as a bait) sliall, os amended by tho subacouout Salmon 
Fishery Acts, ap 2 )ly to trout and cAar in all waters within the limite 
of the Act, which are tlio same as the limits of tho Salmon Act. For 
all other freshwater fish, not migrating to or from the open sea, 
a close season is established from 1st March to 81st May, both 

^ Fishery Lam of fho United Kingdom^ by James Fateraon, Lon- 
don, 1863. 
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iiicluaive. Fisliing for or dealing in freshwater fish during this 1 
close season is subjected to a penalty not exceeding 40s. for the ' 
fii'St or £5 for the second ollence, recoverable on summary con- I 
viction before two justices. The Fisheries (Dynamite) Act is 
extended to jtrivate waters. 

The Act 40 and 41 Yict. c. 62 is an Act to amend the law 
relating to the fisheries of oysters, crabs, and lobsters, and other 
sea fisheries. Tlie sale of oysters is prohibited, in the case of 
“deep sea oysters,” between 15th June and 4th August; in 
other cases between 14th May and 14th Auginst. Oysters taken 
in foreign waters, or preserved in tins, or intended for the purpo.se 
of oyster cultivation are not within this section. The Board 
of Trade has power to teinitorarily prohibit or restrict dredging for 
oysters on certain banks. Crabs measuring less than 41 inches 
across the back, or carrying spawn attached to the tail,“&c., or 
having recently cast the shell may not be sold, except for bait. 
Lobsters measuring les.s than 8 inches “ from the tip of the hack to 
the end of the tail, when spread as far as po.s.sil)le flat,” may not 
be sold. Oysters are also specially dealt with by the “ Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868,” which is an Act to caiTy into ell'ect a convention between 
England and Franco ooucerning the fisheries in the seas adjoining 
Llio British Islands and France, and to amend the laws relating to 
British sea fisheries. 

Intermtioiml Law.—M between dilferent nations, fishing in the 
high suns is common to all, while fishing in the territorial waters of 
any particular state (ic., wuLhin throe miles of the coast) is limited 
to the subjetds of that state. Between France and England the 
rights of fishing in the seas adjacent to both countries are regulated 
by the couveutiou and Act of Parliameub cited above. Between 
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England and the United States questions of great importance have 
arisen as to their respective rights of fishing in North American 
watens. Mutual concessions were made by treaties in 1818, 1804, and 
pn. The last was the Treaty of Washington, by which “ the in- 
habitants of the United States are to have in addition to their rights 
under the treaty of 1818, in common with British subjects, fox ten 
years trom the date of the treaty and until the end of two years after 
notice has been given by either party, the right to take fish of every 
kind except snell-fish on the sea coasts and shores, and in the bays 
harbours, and creeks of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, and the colony of Prince Edward’s Island, and of 
the several islands thereto adjacent, without being restricted to any 
distance from the shore, with permission to land upon the said coasts 
and shores and islands, and also upon the Magdalen Islands for the 
purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish.” Salmon and 
shad fisheries and all other fisheries in the rivers and months of rivers 
are reserved for British subjects. Exactly similar rights are granted 
! to Britush subjects on the eastern sea coasts and shores of the United 
States north of the 39th parallel of north latitude. But inasmuch as 
the English Government insisted that the privileges granted to the 
I United States were of greater value than those conceded to England, 
it was agreed that commissioners should be appointed to determine 
I the amount of any compensation which ought to be paid to the 
I English Government in consideration of such excess. The 
commissioners have recently made an award finding the sum of 
I £1,000,000 to he due from the United States to England. Certain 
lilacos designated in the abrogated treaty of 1854 are to be excepted 
from the operation of the treaty as '• places reserved from the coin- 
mou right of fishing,” (E. r,) 


FISHES. See Ichthyology aud Pisoicultube. 

FISHING-FHOG, also Erog-feh or Sea-devil {Lo 2 )hws 
pmatorms), a fish well known off the coasts of Great 
Britain and Europe generally, the grotesque shape of its 
body and its singular habits having attracted the attention 
of naturalists of all ages. Its head is of enormous size, 
broad, fiat, aud depressed, the remainder of the body 
a])poaring merely like an appendage. The wide mouth 
extends all round the anterior circumference of the head; 
aud both jaws are armed with bauds of long pointed teeth, 
which are inclined inwards, and can be depros.sod so as to 
ollbr no impoclimeiit to an object gliding towards the 
stomach, but to prevent its escape from the mouth. The 
pectoral and ventral fins are so articulated as to perform 
the functions of feet, the fish being enabled to move, or 
rather to walk, on the bottom of the sea, where it generally 



Pia, 1. — Tlie Fishing-Frog {LojpHw joismtoriusy 


]uilo.s itsolf in the sand or amongst sea-weed. All round 
its head and also along the body the skin bears fringed 
appendages resembling short fronds of sea- w’eed,, a structure 
which, combined with the extraordinary faculty of assimilat- 
ing the cohmr of the body to its surroundings, assists this 
fish greatly in concealing itself in places which it selects on 
account of the abundance of prey. To render the organ- 
ization of this creature perfect in relation to its wants, it is 
provided with three long filaments inserted along the middle 
of the head, which are, in fact, the detached and modified 
three first spines of the anterior dorsal fin. The filament 


most important in the economy of the fishing-frog is the 
first, which is the longest, terminates in a lappet, and is 
movable in every direction. There is no doubt that the 
fishing-frog, like many other fish provided with similar 
appendages, plays with this filament as with a bait, attract- 
ing fishes, which when sufificiently near, are engulphed by 
the simple act of the fishing-frog opening its gape. Its 
stomach is distensible in an extraordinary degree, and not 



Fig. 2. — A yoiing Fisliing Frog. 

rarely fishes have been taken out quite as large aud heavy 
as their destroyer. Ib grows to a length of more than 5 
feet ; specimens (i 3 feet are common. Young individuals 
are somewhat dissimilar in shape to old ones, and are 
provided with more numerous and longer appendages and 
filaments. The British species is found all round the 
coasts of Europe and western North America, but become.s 
scarce beyond 60° N. lab.; ib occurs also on the coasts of 
tlie Cape of Good Hope- A second species {lophms 
hudegassa) inhabits the Mediterranean, and a third (i. 
seiigmis) the coasts of China and Japan. 
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FISTULA, a term in surgery used to designate an 
abnormal communication leading either (1) from the surface 
of the body to a normal cavity or canal, or (2) from one 
normal cavity or canal to another. These communications 
are the result of disease or injury. They receive different 
names accordmg to their situation : — lachrymal fistula, in 
connexion with the lachrymal apparatus , mlivary fibula, 
in connexion with the saUvary duct on the cheek ; anal 
fij^a, in connexion with the anus \ urethral fistula, in 
connexion with the urethra, — are all examples of the variety 
of the first kind of fistula j while recto-vesical fiktula, a 
oommimication between the rectum and bladder, and veaico- 
vagmd fistula, a communication between the bladder and 
vagina, are examples of the second. The abnormal canal 
may be straight or tortuous, of considerable diameter or of 
narrow calibre. Fistulm are fonned in various ways : — 
(1) by an obstruction of the normal channel, the result of 
disease or injury, which prevents, for example, the tears, 
sahva, or urine, as the case may be, from escaping j their 
retention gives rise to inflammation and ulceration, and 
the result is that they make a way of exit behmd the 
obstruction; (2) by the formation of an abscess near, 
for example, the anus, which bursts into the gut and 
through the skin ; the cavity does not close, and a fistula 
in am is the result; (3) by destruction, by mjury or 
ulceration, of the septum between one cavity and another, 
as in reOo-vesieal fistula, or between a cavity and a canal, as 
in vesico-mginal fistula. The fistulous channel will remain 
patent as long as the contents of the cavity or canal with 
which it is connected pass along it in whole or in part. 
There is always a natural tendency to contraction. The 
treatment is founded on these principles : — remove the 
obstruction, encourage the flow along the natural channel; 
for example, open up the nasal duct, allow the tears to 
reach the nasal cavity, and the lachrymal fistula will 
doge ; so also in the salivary and urethral varieties. Some- 
times it may be necessary to lay the channel freely open, 
and allow it to close from its deeper parts to the surface, 
as in anal fistula; in other coses it may be necessary to 
pare the edges of the abnormal openmg and stitch them 
together, hoping for union of the edges. 

FITCH, Jomr (1743-1798), one of the first inventors in 
connexion with steam navigation, was born at Windsor, 
Connecticut, January 21, 1743. He was the son of a 
farmer, and received the usual common school education. 
At the age of seventeen he went to sea, but he discontinued 
his sailor life after a few voyages, and becaiue successively 
a dock maker, a brassfounder, and a silversmith. During 
the rebellion he followed the trade of sutler to the 
American troops, and amassed in that way a considerable 
sum of money, with which he bought land in Virginia. 
He was appointed deputy-surveyor for Kentucky in 1780, 
and when returning to Philadelphia in the following year 
he was captured by the Indians, but shortly afterwards 
regained his liberty About this time he began an ex- 
ploration of the north-western regions, with tike view of 
preparing a map of the district , and while sailing on the 
great western rivers, the idea occurred to him that they 
might be navigated by steam. He endeavoured by the sale 
of his map to find money for the carrying out of his pro- 
jects, but was imsuccessfuL He next applied for assistance 
to the legislatures of different States, but though each 
reported in favourable terms of his inveution, none of 
them would agi’ee to grant him any pecuniary assistance. 
He was successful, however, in 1786, informing a company 
for the prosecution of his enterprise, and shortly afterwards 
a steam-packet of his invention was launched on the 
Delaware, His claim to be the inventor of steam-naviga- 
tion was disputed by James Rumsey of Virginia, but i^tch 
obtained exclusive rights in steam-navigation in Hew 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, while a similar pri- 
vilege was granted to Pvumsey in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Hew York. A steam-boat built by Fitch conveyed pas- 
sengers for hire on the Delaware in the summer of 1790, 
but the uudertakmg was a losing one, and led to the 
dissolution of the company. In 1793 he endeavoured to 
mtroduce his invention into France, but met with no 
success. On his return to America he found his property 
overrun by squatters, and reaping from his invention 
nothing but disappointment and poverty, he committed 
suicide in 1798. He left behind him a record of his 
adventures and misfortunes, “ inscribed to his children and 
future posterity and from this a biography was com- 
piled by Thompson Westcott (Philadelphia, 1857). 

FITCH, Ralph, a London merchant and one of the 
earliest English travellers m ludia, lived in the latter half 
of the 16th century. As he was engaged in a traffic m 
Eastern products it occurred to him that he might pursue 
a more profitable trade were he to visit the countries from 
which they came Accordingly, along with other four 
merchants, he re-emharkedin January 1583 in a ship called 
the “Tygce,” and set sail for Tripoli m Syria. From 
Tripoli they journeyed to Aleppo and through Mosopotnmia 
to Baghdad from whence they sailed down the Tigris to 
Bussorah. From Bussorah they sailed in small boats down 
the Persian Gulf to the island of Ormus. Hero from tho 
jealousy of the other European merchants at their success, 
they were apprehended by the governor of tho castle as 
spies and sent to the Portuguese viceroy at Goa. They 
afterwards received theu’ liberty on paying a fine, but fear- 
ing a second imprisonment they escaped secretly from Goa, 
and journeyed through the interior of Indio. Fitch ulti- 
mately loft his companions, and after reaching Bengal ho 
sailed m 1589 for Oooliin, touching on his way at Ooylon. 
After sojourneying at Cochin oight months ho re-embarked 
for Goa, and thence retraced his footsteps to Tripoli, finally 
reaching London on the 29th April 1591. 3'he Voyrtr/c oj 
Mr Ralph Mtch, Merchant of London, to Ortnns and so to 
Goa, in the East India ; to Cambaia, Ganges, Bengala ; to 
Bacola and Chond-en; to Pegu, to Jamahay m the kingdom 
of Siam, and back to Pegu, and fro7H thence to Malacca, 
Zeilan, QocJmi, and all the Coast of tiui East Indies, is 
included in Pinkerton's Collection of 'Pravels, 

FITCHBURG, a city of the United States, one of tho 
capitals of Worcester county, Massachusetts, is situated on 
a branch of tho Hashua river, 40 miles W.N.W. of Boston. 
It includes tho villagoa of Crockorville, Rockville, Soutli 
Fitchburg, Troskville, and West Fitchburg. It is the ter- 
minus of four railways — to Boston, Worcester, Brattloboro, 
and Keene and Bellows Falls, The principal buildings are 
the masonic hall, the city hall, tho jail, the qourt-hmiso, and 
tho high Bohool. It has woollen, cotton, and paper mills, 
macJiinB shops, clisir manufactories, iron foundries, and 
brass foundries. li'itohburg was originally iucliidod under 
Lunenburg, It was incorporated os a separate town in 
1764, and became a city in 1872. Tho population in 1860 
was 7806, and in 1870 it amounted to 11,260, 2517 being 
foreigners, 

FITZGERALD, Loeu Edward (1703-1798), one of 
the leaders of the Society of United Irishmen, was a 
younger son of the first duke of Leinster, and was bom at 
Carton Castle, near Dublin, October 15, 1763. At ton 
years of age he lost his father, and, his mother marrying 
again, the family soon after settled in France. Lord 
Edwaxd was carefully educated by his stepfather, Mr 
Ogilvie, chiefly with a view to the profe.saion of a soldier. 
Returning to England in 1779 ho entered tho English army, 
and in 1781 he sailed with his regiment for America, whore 
he soon obtained the appointment of aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Lord Rawdon. He served in the war with no little 
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reputatiou for personal courage, readiness of resource, and 
humane feeling. He was severely wounded at the battle 
of Eutaw Springs. After the surrender of York Town he 
joined the staff of General O’Hara at St Lucia, and the 
same year (1783) returned to Ireland. He was soon 
returned as member for Athy to the Irish parhament , but 
the high hopes which he had cherished of serving his 
country faded away at the spectacle of political corruption 
and suppression of all genuine representation by the penal 
laws against Roman Catholics. In 1787 he set out for a 
visit to the south of Europe, went afterwards to America, 
and in 1790 returned to England, and soon resumed his 
seat in the Irish parliament. The French Revolution had 
broken out, and Lord Edward was one of those ardent 
spirits that welcomed with enthusiasm the promise of its 
first days. In 1793 he was attracted to Paris, and made 
the acquaintance of the most famous leaders of the Revolu- 
tion. Having publicly renounced his title of nobility and 
avowed his sympathy with the republicans, ha was dis- 
missed, with other officers, from the English army It was 
during this visit to Paris that he was introduced to the 
lady then known as “ Pamela,” the daughter of Madame de 
Qenlis, by the duke of Orleans ( lllgalitd ” ). In December 
1792 they were married at Tournay, and returned to 
Ireland in January 1793. After a period of singular 
happiness spent in a country home, his sympathies with 
the struggles of his countrymen led him oat to the troubled 
arena of politics. Ho joined in 1796 the society of United 
Irishmen, was sent to France to negotiate a treaty with the 
Directory for a French invasion of Ireland, and urged on 
with the utmost zeal the preparations for an Irish insurrec- 
tion. But the scheme was betrayed, several of the leaders 
were arrested, and Fitzgerald concealed himself in a house 
at Dublin, still continuing to direct the movement. A 
price was set on his head, the iilace of his retreat was dis- 
covered, and after a severe struggle he was captured by 
police officers (May 19, 1798) and committed to prison. 
There he died on the 4tli of June, of the wounds which he 
had received j a bill of attainder was immediately passed 
against him, and his estates were confiscated j but the 
attainder was at a later tune reversed. His widow married 
Mr Pitcairn, American consul at Hamburg ; but the union 
was an unhappy one, and ended in a separation by mutual 
consent. Lady Fitzgerald henceforward lived in retirement 
at Montauban till 1830, w'hen she removed to Paris, Louis 
Philippe, the associate of her childhood, having become 
king of the French. He, however, refused to see her, and 
she died poor in 1831. An interesting narrative of Tlia 
Inf 6 ami Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, hy Thomas 
Moore, was published in 1831, in 2 vols. 8vo. A cheap 
reprint in 1 vol was issued in 187B. 

FITZGERALD, Lord Thomas (d. 1036), was vice- 
deputy of Ireland for his father, Gerald, ninth earl of Kil- 
dare, in the reign of Henry 7111. He appears to have 
accompanied his father to London early in 1684, on 
occasion of the third summons of the earl to answer grave 
charges of maladministration as lord deputy. But after the 
earl’s committal to the Tower he was sent back to Ireland 
to take the place of vice-deputy iu his father’s absence, 
with secret instructions to raise a rebellion against the 
English Government. He was at this time hardly of age, 
and his amiable manners and accomplishments had pro- 
cured for him the appellation of " Silkeu Thomas.” He 
was, however, of a high spirit and 61ery temper, and fiercely 
resented the English rule. As soon as he arrived in Ireland, 
he cleared the way by formally surrendering his office and 
the sword of state, and then openly proclaimed a rebellion* 
He obtained possession of Dublin city before the end of 
July, and formed the siege of the castle, into which the 
EngHsh governor had withdrawn. Archbishop Alien, the 
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primate who had been appointed by Henry YTTT. to keep 
watch over Kildare and to report his proceedings, sought 
safety in flight and sailed for England. But the ship was 
run aground, and the aichbishop was seized by the young 
Lord Thomas and massacred in his presence with his Engbsh 
chaplams and attendants. This murder was reported by 
a special messenger from Fitzgerald to the pope and the 
emperor, the former being asked for absolution if necessary, 
and the latter for assistance. Sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced on Fitzgei-ald for this murder of the 
archbishop. In August Fitzgerald was forced to relinquish 
the siege of Dublin Castle, and hasten to defend or recover 
his own domains which the earl of Ormond had invaded. 
He tried in vain to seduce Ormond from his allegiance, 
but obtained a truce, of which he took treacherous advan- 
tage to attack him. He then again besieged Dubhn, which 
had closed its gates against him. On October 14, m con- 
sequence of Ormond’s renewed mvasion of Kildare, he was 
compelled to raise the siege. Three days later the EngUsh 
army landed at Dublin, and was enthusiastically welcomed. 
Fitzgerald withdrew into the country; but taking advan- 
tage of the inactivity of Skeffington, the new deputy, he 
approached Dublin again and burnt two villages near the 
city (November). The old earl hod been attainted, and he 
died m the Tower soon after hearing of his son’s rebellion 
and excommunication. The deathblow to the rebellion 
was at length given by Skeffington, who in March 1635 
stormed the castle of Maynooth, the chief stronghold of the 
" Geraldines.” Lord Thomas, who had now succeeded hia 
father, but did not assume the title, retreated into 
Thomond, intending to soil for Spain and plead with the 
emperor. This scheme he relinquished, and after leading 
a wandermg life for some months, with a price set upon his 
head, he surrendered without definite conditions to Lord 
Leonard Grey (August), and was at once conducted by him 
to England. He was committed to the Tower with his 
five uncles ; aud the six Geraldines were hung at Tyburn 
as traitors (February 3, 1636). An aot of attainder was 
passed against the earl of Kildare, Lord Thomas, and 
others, in 1637 , but the family estates were restored by 
Edward VX, and the attainder was repealed by Queen 
Elizabeth, Moore has pointed out, in his Idfe okd Death 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, some remarkable points of re- 
semblance between his stoxy and that of his ancestor, Lord 
Thomas. 

FITZHERBERT, Sir Anthony, an eminent English 
lawyer, was born at KTorbury. After studying at Oxford, 
he was called to the English bar, and in 1523 became 
justice of the court of common pleas, the duties of Which 
office he continued to discharge till within a short time of 
his death iu 1638. As a judge he left behind him a high 
reputation for fairness and integrity, and his legal learning 
is sufficiently attested by his published works. 

He is the author of Xe gravrde ahidgormA, a digeet of import- 
ant legal 00868 written in Old rrench, lu-et pnnted m 1624 , TJw 
Office and Axdihordy (ffiJvoAwea of the Peace, first printed in 1688, 
last ed, 17&4 ; the New Natura Previum, 1634, last ed 1^^94, with 
a oommentaiy ascribed to Sir Matthew Hale* and the Boole qf 
Rusiandry, 1528, tihe first published work on agriculture m the 
Snglii^ language. 

FITZROY, Robert (1806-1866), a vice-admiral in the 
English navy, distinguished as a hydxogtapher and meteor- 
ologist, was bom at Ampton Hall, Siffifolk, July 6, 180ff, 
being a grandson, on the father’s side, of the third duke 
of Grafton, and on the mother’s, of the first marquis of 
Londonderry, He entered the navy from the Royal Haval 
Oollege, then a school for cade^ on the lOfeh October 1819, 
and on the 7th September 1824 was promoted to the tank 
of lieutenant. After serving in the Thetis ” frigate^ m 
the Mediterranean and on the coast of South America, 
under the oomnsattd 6£ '^ir Joth Thillimore and Captain 
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BmgUam, he was in August 1828 appointed to the 
“ Q-augea,*’ aa flag-lieutenant to Eear-Admiral Sir Bohert 
Otway, the commauder-in-cliief on the South, American 
station; and on the melancholy death of Commander 
Sfcohes of the “Beagle,” 13th November 1838, was pro- 
moted to the vacant command. The “Beagle,” a small 
brig of about 240 tons, was then, and had been for the 
two previous years, employed, on the survey of the coasts 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, under the orders of 
Commander Bong in the “ Adventure,” and, together with 
tha “ Adventure,” returned to England in the autumn of 
1830, Fitzroy had brought home with him four Puegians, 
one of whom died of small-pox a few weeks after arriving 
in England , to the others he endeavoured, with hnt slight 
success, to impart a rudunentary knowledge of religion and 
of some useful handicrafts ; and, as he had pledged himself 
to restore them to their native country, he was making 
preparations in the summer of the following year to carry 
them hack in a merchant ship bound to Yalparaiao, when 
he received hia reappointment to the “ Beagle,” to continue 
the survey of the same wild coasts. The “ Beagle” sailed 
from Plymouth on the 27th December 1831, carrying as a 
supernumerary Mr Charles Darwin, to who.se experience, 
then gained, the study of natural history has been so deeply 
indebted. After an absence of nearly five years, and 
having, in addition to the survey of the Straits of Magellan 
and a great part of the coast of South America, run a 
chronometric Ime round the world, thus fixing the longitude 
of many secondary mendians with sufficien t exactness for 
all the purposes of ordinary navigation, the Beagle ” 
anchored at Falmonth on the 2d October 1836. In 1834 
Fitzroy had been advanced to the rank of captain, and was 
now for the next few years pnncipally employed in reducing 
and diacusaing his numerous observations In 1837 he 
was awarded the gold medal of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society; and iu 1839 he published, in two thick 8vo 
Tolumes, the narrative of the voyage of the “ Adventure ” 
abd “Beagle,” 1836-30, and of the “Beagle,” 1831-36, 
with a third volume by Mr Darwin — a book familiarly 
known as a record of scientific travel. Of Fitzroy’s work 
os a surveyor it is superfluous to speak. Though carried 
on under circumstances of great difficulty, with scanty 
means, and with an outfit that was semi-officially denounced 
as “slobby,” the results have loug been before the world 
stamped with the approval of the nautical profession, and 
more especially of Sir Francis Beaufort, the Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, who, in a report to the House of Commons, 
10th Feburary 1848, wrote that “from the equator to 
Cape Horn, and from thence round to the river Plata on 
the eastern side of America, all that is inmedioiely^ wanted 
has been already achieved by the splendid survey of 
Captain Eobert Fitzroy.” 

In 1841 Fitzroy unsuccessfully contested the borough of 
Ipswich, and in the following year was returned to parlia^ 
meat as member for Barham. About the same time he 
accepted the post of conservator of the Mersey, and in his 
double capacity obtained leave to bring in a bill for im- 
proving the condition and efficiency of officers in the 
mercantile marine. This was not proceeded with at the 
time, hut gave rise to the “ voluntary certificate ” instituted 
by the Board of Trade in 184d, and furnished some im- 
portant clauses to the Mercantile Marine Act of 1860. 

Early in 1843 Fitzroy was appointed governor and 
commander-in-chief of New Zealand, then recently esta- 
blished aa a colony. He arrived in hia government in 
December, whilst the excitement about the VTairau 
tnaasaere was still fresh , and the questions relating to the 

, * This WM wntteu 80 years ago, before ateam ablps nearly 400 feet 
long made the Straits of Magellan a high rood to the Pacific. Ilie 
surrey that was sufficient then is vary far ftom suffiaent now. 


purchase of land from the natives were in a very unsatis- 
factory state. The early settlers were greedy and un- 
scrupulous ; Fitaroy, on the other hand, had made no 
secret of his partiality for the aboriginea Between such 
discordant elements agreement was impossible •. the 
settlers insulted the governor ; the governor did not 
concdiate the settlers, who denounced his pohcy as adverse 
to their interests, as unjust and illegal , colonial feeling 
against him ran very high , petition after petition for lus 
recall was sent home, and the Government was compelled 
to yield to the pressure brought to bear on it. Fitzroy 
was relieved by Sir George Grey m November 1845. 

In September 1848 he was appointed acting superin- 
tendent of the dockyard at Woolwich, and in the following 
March to the command of the “ Arrogant,” one of the early 
screw frigates which had been fitted out under hia super- 
vision, and with which it was desired to carry out a senes 
of experiments and tnals. "When these were finished he 
applied to he superseded, on account at once of his health 
and of ins private affairs. In Februaiy 1850 be was 
accordingly placed onhalf-pay , nor did he ever serve again, 
although advanced in due course by seniority to the ranks 
of rear and vice-admiral on tho retu’ed list (1867, 1863). 
In 1851 he was elected a fellow of tho Eoyal Societj^, and 
in 1864 after serving for a few months as private secretaiy 
to his uncle, Lord Hardinge, the commander-in-chief of the 
army, he was appointed to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, with, in the fii-st instance, the 
peculiar title of “ Meteorological Statist.” 

From the date of his joining the “ Beagle ” in 1828 be 
had paid very great attention to the different pbouomona 
foreboding or accompanying change of weather, and liis 
narratives of the voyages of the “Adventure” and “Beagle” 
are fuE of interesting and valuable details concerning these. 
Accordingly, when in 1854 LordWrottesley, the president 
of the Eoyal Society, was asked by tho Board of Trade to 
recommend a chief for its newly forming meteorological 
department, he, almost without hesitation, nominated 
Fitzroy, whose name and career became from that time 
identified with the progress of practical meteorology. 11 is 
Weather Sooh, published in 1863, embodies in broad out- 
line his views, far in advance of those then generally held , 
and though, in the rapid march of modern science, this book 
must be considered as now in some measure obsolete, it is 
I still worthy of careful attention and exact study, not only 
from the professed meteorologist, but from any one who 
wishes to have an intelligent appreciation of that question 
of everyday interest, the weather. His storm warnings, in 
I their origin, indeed, liable to a charge of empiricism, were 
[ gradually developed on a more scientific basis, and gave a 
high percentage of correct results. They were continued for 
eighteen months after his death by the assistants he had 
trained, and though stopped when tho department was trans- 
ferred to the management of a committee of the Eoyal 
Society, they were resumed a few months afterwards. But 
though it is perhaps by these storm warnings that Fitzroy’s 
name has been most generally known, soofaring men owe 
him a deeper debt of gratitude, not only for bis labours in 
reducing to a more practical form tho somewliat complicated 
wind charts of Captain Maury, but also fur bis great oxer- 
tions in oonnexion with tho life-boat association. Into 
this work, in its many ramifications, he throw himself with 
the energy of an excitable tom pommont, already, it may be 
feared, strained by bis long and anxious service in the 
Straits of Mageilau. His last years were fully and to an 
excessive degree occupied by it ; his health, both bodily 
and mental, threatened to give way ; but ho refused to 
take the rest that was proscribed. In a fit of mental 
aberration he put an end to liis existence on the 30th April 
1866. 
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Besides liis works already named mention may be Tnniln of 
UemarJes on New Zealand (1846) , Sailing Bvredwna for South 
America (1848) , bis official reports to the Board of Trade (1857-66) , 
and occasional papers in tbe journal of the lloyal Geographical 
Society and of the Royal United Service Institution (J. K. L ) 

FITZSTEPHEN, William, an English historian, was a 
uativs of London, and died in 1191. Becoming a monk 
of Canterbury, he had very confidential relations with 
Thomas k Beoket. Shortly after the death of Thomas 
he wrote his life in Latin, a work which bears internal 
evidence of greater impartiality and truthfulness than 
most of the archbishop’s biographies, and is besides of 
interest os containing a long description of the city of 
London There is a manuscript copy of tlie work in the 
British Museum. 

A translation of the description of London was inserted by Stowe 
in his Survey qf London, and in 1772 Dr Pegga publn^ed a new 
and more ooiroct edition, in Latin and English, accompanied 
with notes and an essay on the author. A corrected veision, with a 
translation, was also insortc I in the edition of Stowe’s Survey pub- 
lished in 1843 

FIUME (Slav. Eieka, German St Yeit-am-Flaxim), a 
royal free town and port of Hungary situated at the northern 
eictremity of the Gulf of Quaruero, on the Eecina (Fiumara), 
46 miles by road S.E of Trieste, 46“ 19' 19" H. lat., 14“ 26' 
43" E. long. It consists of an old and a new town, the 
former standing on a hill, the latter extending along the 
shore. The population in 1869 amounted to 14,039 for 
the town, and 4770 for the territory of Fiume ; of these 
the greatest number were Homan Catholics. Among the 
many important buildings are the old chapter or catliedral 
church of the Assumption of the Virgin, and the church of 
St Veit, built in imitation of Sta. Maria della Salute at 
Venice, the theatre, capable of holding 1600 persons, the { 
palace of Gorup, tbe barracks, and the elegant marine 
academy founded in 1866. In the old town is an ancient 
Homan triumphal arch, said to have been erected in honour 
of the emperor Claudius 11. Fiume possesses several 
educational establishments, among which are a real- 
gymnasium, two municipal high schools, and a Croatian 
gymnasium. The consuls of several states reside in the 
town, which is the seat of a high court of justice for com- 
merce and marine, and of a chamber of industry and com- 
merce Among the benevolent institutions are asylums 
for lunatics and decayed citizens, and an industrial home 
for boys. Notwithstanding the revival of trade at Trieste, 
commercial enterprise and industry have considerably 
increased at Fiume, and the town has now two railways, 
opened in 1873 — one a branch of the southern railway 
from Vienna to Trieste, the other of the Hungarian state 
railway from Carlstadt. Fiume is the immediate outlet by 
sea for the produce of Hungary, with which country it is 
connected by tbe Louisen-strasse opened in 1809. It has 
two harbours — ^Porto Canale Fiumara, suitable only for 
coasting vessels and small croft, and Porto Nuovo, affording 
good accommodation for large shipa The latter port, 
commenced in 1847, is now (1878) being much enlarged 
and extended to meet the increasing requirements of trade, 
and when completed will occupy an area of 67| acres, and 
afford quay accommodation for 100 large vessels. The 
chief exports are wheat, wine, tobacco, timber, rags, salt, 
rape-seed, hemp, and paper, of which last the annual 
exports amount to upwards of 30,000 cwt. Foremost 
among the industim establishments are Whitehead’s 
torped^o factory, Messrs Smith Meynie’s paper-mill, the 
royal tobacco factory (famishing yearly more than 200 
million cigars and cigarettes and employing above 3000 
hands), a chemical factory where 1600 tons of sulphate of 
soda are annually made, and a large steam flour-mill. 
Besides these may be mentioned several shipbuilding yards, 
tannerieH, and rope manufactories. The soil of the 
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surrounding country is stony, but the climate is warm, and 
wme IS extensively produced. The Gulf of Quaruero yields 
a plentiful supply of fish, and the tunny trade with Trieste 
and Venice is of considerable importance. 

Fiume IS supposed to occupy tlie site of the ancient Libumian 
town Tcrsatiea, later it received the name of Vitopolis, and 
eventually that of Fanum Sancti Viti ad Flumen, fiom whicli its 
present name is denved. It was destroyed by Cliarlemagne in 799, 
11 om which time it probably long remamed under the dominion 
ot the Franks It was held in feudal tenure from the patriarch of 
Aquiloia by the bishop of Pola, and afterwaids, in 1189, by the 
counts of Duiuo, who retamed it till the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It next passed mto the hands of the connts of Wallsee, hy 
whom It was suireudered in 1471 to the emperor Fredenck III , 
who incorporated it with the dominions of the house of Austria. 
From this date till 1776 Fiume was ruled by imperial governors. 
In 1723 it was declared a free port by Charles TI , m 1776 united 
to Croatia by the empress Mana Theresa, and in 1779 declared a 
corpus separaium of the Hungarian crown. In 1809 Fiume was 
occupied by tlie French ; hut it was retaken by the English m 1813, 
and lestored to Austna m the following year. It was ceded to 
Hungary in 1822, but after the revolution of 1848-49 was annexed 
to the crown lands of Croatia, under the government of which it 
remained for the next twenty years. Since August 1870 the town 
and tenitory of Fiume have been under the direct control of the 
Hungarian central Government 

Soo “PiuTUB and hor Now Port” by 0- L, Faber, HBM Vice-Consul at 
Flume, la Jour. aftheSoco/ Arti, Nov 1877 

FIVES is a game which has existed in various forms 
from the earliest times. The name is derived from the 
essential feature of the pastime consisting in striking a hall 
with the five digits of the human hand, the idea of there 
sometimes having been five players on each side requiring 
confirmation. Amongst the Greeks the ^waa 

somewhat akm, since a ball was struck with the Jhand as 
many successive times as possible at each rebound from the 
ground. Of the method of playing the Homan pila we 
possess no details. Horace (iSaf., i. 6, 48) speaks of it 
thus: — 

Lusuni it Mteoenas, dormitum ego Yirgilius(jue, 

Homque pila lippia inimicum et ludere orudis. 

Judging from these lines the hall play of that day must 
have been both fatiguing and dangerous. In the Close 
Roll, 39 Edward IIL (1366) mem, 23, pUa rmwualis is 
mentioned as one of those pastimes which had caused the 
recent deterioration of archery, and some description of 
fives is no doubt referred to. During the 16th century 
palm play in England and de paume in France were 
the chief analogous pastimes. In recenf times our great 
public schools and universities have become the sole 
nurseries of fives. In the “ open” court the only desiderata 
are a level piece of ground with a smooth wall in front 
against which the bell is struck. A “ close” court has in 
addition two side-walls at right angles to the front one, and 
the whole may or may not be covered in. The mvariable 
principle is to strike the ball, not later than at its first 
rebound from the ground, agamst the front wall and above 
a certain line as many consecutive times as possible. A 
single game comprises one player a side, a double one two. 
The minor rules vary at most schools and universities, and 
are generally handed down by tradition. About two inches 
is the usual diameter of the ball, the core being made of 
india-rubber, bound round with fine twine, and covered 
wit h whi te leather. 

FIVES, a town in France, department of the Nord, now 
administratively connected with Lille, See LiuCiBi, ^ 

FIX, Theodokb (1800-1846), a French joi^aUst and 
political economist, was bom at Soleure in Switzerland in 
1800. His father was a French physician who had been 
expatriated by the edict of Nantes. , Young Fix adopted 
at first the profession of a land sofveyof, hu^ tiring of the 
monotony of this employment, ha in 183(1 became connected 
with the BvUdbm Urmp^sd di» Actcftces, to which he con- 
tributed most of the ^ograftiW articles. In 1&53 lie 
' . - IX — 
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fotindsd the Rem^ vnensuelle d'^wnomie Folitigue^ which 
he continued tall 1836. He also contributed to L6 StSde^ 
la QuoHdienne, Le Jownml des Rconomistes, tod Za Rems 
Jfmvelle, An article of his m the August number of the 
Revue Rouvelk for 1846, on the religious condition of 
Germany, attracted considerable attention. His pmcipal 
work is Observations sur les Glasses Onvri^es, 1846, m 
which he argues against all attempts to regulate artificially 
the rata of wages. His pamphlet ou L’Associatum. des 
Douanes Allenmndea was in 1840 crowned by the Academy 
of Sciences, but has not been published. He died suddenly 
at Paris Slst July 1846. 

PIXTUEES, in law, may be defined as things which 
have been fixed or attached to land, or, as it is expressed 
in English law, things annexed to the freehold. All systems 
of law make a marked distinction between umnovablea and 
movables, between real and personal property, between 
land and ah other things. In the case of fixtures the queth 
tiou arises under which set of rights they are to fall — under 
those of real or of personal property The general rule of 
English law is that everything attached to the land goes 
with the laud — quidguid plantatiir solo, solo ced'd. This, 
like many other rules of il^glish law, is all in favour of the 
freeholder , and its injustice has been modified by a large 
number of exceptions formulated from time to time by the 
courts at occasion arose. 

As to the kind of " fixing " necessary to change the l^al 
character of the thing fixed, it wotdd not be easy to lay 
down any precise rule. Things merely resting on the 
ground by the force of tbeir own weight, removable easily 
and without damage to the soil, and intended not for the 
improvement of the inhentMca but for temporary use, 
woidd not be regarded as fixtures. On the other hand, 
there is what is called constructive annexation, when the 
articles in question are not in any sense fixed at all, but 
pass with the freehold as if they Were, e the keys of a 
house, heirlooms, (fee. 

Questions as to the property in fixtures may arise— (1) 
between landlord tod tenant, (2) between heir tod executor, 
(3) between executor and remaindeMuau or revehsioner. 
These are the principal cases. 

(1 ) As ft general rule, if the tenant has aflSxed anything 
to the freehmd during has occupation, he cannot remove it 
without the pepiuission of his landlord. But an exception 
was estabh'shed in favour of trade Jirtures, In a case 
before Lord Holt it was held that a soap-boiler might, 
during his tmn^ remove the vats he had set up for trade 
purpose, and that not by virtue of any special custom, hut 
" by the commoa law in favour of trade, and to encourage 
industry.” Agriculture is not a trade within the meaning 
of this exception, and fixtures erected by a farmer for the 
purposes of agriculture may not be removed without the 
landlord’s consent. On the other hand, nuraorynlen and 
gardeners, whose industry closely resembles a^cidture, 
are allowed to remove trees, shrubs, &c., planted by them 
with a view to sale. It seems probable thot the introduc- i 
tion of more elaborate mechanical processes in agriculture — 
particularly the use of steam-power— may have the effect 
of modifying the law as to agricultuid fixtures. The 
statute 14 and 10 Yicfc. c, 20 enacts that, when a tenant- 
farmer has, with the written consent of his landlord, erected 
buildings, machineiy, &c,, for agiioultuxal or trade purposes, 
the same shall be his property, and removable by 
after giving notice to the landlord, who mayj however, elect 
to purchase them. 

Again, ornamental fixtures, such as hanging and looking- 
glasses, tapestry, iron-backs to chimneys, wamscot fixed by 
screws, marble chimney-pieces, are held to belong to the 
tenant, and to be removable without the landlord’s consent. 
Here again the extent of the privilege is a matter of some 
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I unoertainty. In one case it was held that the privilege did 
not extend to a conservatory erected on a brick foundation 
16 mches deep, and connected with other buildings. Mr 
Amos, in his book on fixtures, mentions four points which 
would be important in settlmg whether an ornamental 
fixture is removable or not — (1 J the mode in w’hich it is 
united with the freehold , (2) its nature and construction, 
whether meant to be a temporary or permanent improve- 
ment , (3) whether it can be easily removed without injury 
to the freehold; (4) whether there is any local usage, 

In aU these cases the fixtures must be removed during 
the term, If the tenant gives up possession of the 
premises without removing the fixtures, it will be presumed, 
It appears, that he has made a gift of them to the landlord, 
and that presumption probably could nob be rebutted by 
positive evidence of a contrary intention. Hia right to the 
fixtures is not, however, destroyed by the mere expiry of the 
term, if he still remains in possession ; but if he has once 
left the premises, he cannot come back and claim his fix- 
tures. lu one COBB where the fixtures hud actually been 
severed from the ftoehold afteu the end of the term, it was 
held that the tenant had no right to recover them. 

(2.) Ajs between heir and executor or administrator. The 
question of fixtures arises between these jiarties on tiio 
death of a person owning land. His veol property goes to 
his heir ; his personal property goes to his executor. In 
this cose exceptions introduced in favour of the tenant are 
not allowed in favour of the executor, for, os it ie said, tho 
“heir is a favourite of the law." There is somo confiicb of 
anthorities on this point, ond cases might ho cited on both 
sides of the question, whether the executor as against tho 
heir has a right to ornamental or even to trade fixtures. 
Thus in one case a cider-mill lot into the ground was hold to 
belong to the exccutorj in another (a Scotch case before 
the House of Lords) colliery machmeiy was awarded to 
the heir, although portions of it might have boon dotachod 
without toy injury to tho land. Bkekstono lays clown the 
rule that whatever is strongly affixed to the froohold (gtiod 
ex (sdibus non futile rmlUtur) passes to tho Loir. 

(3.) When a tenant for life of land dies the question of 
fixtures arises between his represontativea and tho iierBons 
next entitled to the estate (tho remainder-mau or reversioner) 
The remainder-man is not so great a favourite of tho law 
as the heir, and tho right to fixtures is construed more 
favoumbly for executors than in thoxirocodiiig cases between 
heir and executor. Whatever is executor’s fixtures against 
the heir would therefore bo executor’s fixtures ogainst tho 
femainder-man. And tho result of tho caaos seems to bo 
that, 08 against tho remainder, the executor of tho tenant 
for life would bo certainly entitled to trade fixtures. 

Similar questions may ariiso in ol^or cases, r.^., as 
between mortgagor and morbgageo. When land is convoyed 
tho fixtures pass with it, unless a contrary intBUtion is ex- 
pressed in the conveyanca Again, in roferonco to bills of 
sale the question ariaea Bills of sals are dispositions of 
personal property similar to mortgages, the possosaiun 
remaining with the person soiling thorn. To mako them 
valid they must he registered, and so tho question has arisen 
whether deeds conveying fixtures ought not to have boon 
registered as hills of sale. Unless it was tho intention of 
the parties to make the fixtures a distinct security, it seems 
a deed of mortgage embracing them does not require to be 
registered ss a bUl of sale, 

TLACCUS, Caius Yalbuius, a Boman poet of the first 
century of tho empire, of whose personal history little or 
nothing is known. He has been identified, hub on wholly 
insuffisient grounds, with tlie Blaccus, a poet friend of 
Martial, to whom tho 77th epigram of the Isb book ie 
addressed] tod henoe described as a native of Padua, and 
in needy oiroumstances. In the subscription of the Vatican 
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MS. the names Setimia Balbiis are appended, whence it is 
probable that he was born at Setia in Campania. The sole 
notice of him found in classical authors is a short sentence 
of Quintilian {Inst., x. 1, 90), “ Multum in Valerio iFlacco 
super amisimuB,” whence we gather that he must have died 
before 90 A.D., though it does not follow, as is commonly 
stated, that he was cut off by an untimely death. K 
we turn for information to his only known work, the 
Argonautica, we learn from the dedication, whiA is 
addressed to Vespasian, that it was written during the 
siege or shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, 70 a.d. The 
Argonaniica is an epic on the quest of the golden fleece, 
The poem is unfinished, the eighth book terminating 
abruptly with the request of Medea to accompany Jason on 
his homeward voyage. It is a free imitation and in parts 
a translation of the work of Apollonius of Rhodes, which 
had already been made familiar to the Romans by the 
popular version of Varro Ataciuus. Various estimates have 
been formed of the genius of Rlaccus, and some competent 
critics, such as Scaliger, HeinaiuB,and Weichart, have ranked 
him above his original. His diction is pure, his style correct, 
his versification smooth though monotonous, and he has 
some descriptive power, oS is shown in the storm of the 
eighth book, and the picture of the dragon lulled to sleep 
by Medea’s charms. On the other hand, he is wholly With- 
out originality, and hia poetry reads as if mode to order. 
It 13 free from glaring defects, bub is rendered all but 
worthless by its monotony, arti^ciahty, and elaborate dul- 
ness, He deserves, no loss than Silius Italicus, to be called 
the ape of Virgil. One instance will suflflce to show how 
he has vulgarized the groat poet. The desertion of 
Hypsipyle by Jason in the second book is closely modelled 
on the desertion of Dido by jEneas, but instead of “ Si quis 
mihi parvuluB aula luderet iEneas,” we have “ Per hunc 
utero quern Imquis lasona nostro”; instead of “ Quern sese 
ore gorons,” &c., “ Tales humeroa ea tergo reliuquit.” The 
corruptions of the text, and the obscurity of the mythologi- 
cal and geographical allusious, have attracted commentators 
and critics, but few except professed scholars will care to 
read a second-rate copy of a second-rate poet. 

JSiUiography . — Tlvo ArgotwivtUa was unknown till the first three 
hooks and half of the fourth wore discovered by Poggio at St Gtdl 
when attouiliug the council of Coustouco. The <dUio p'iiivc^ was 
published at 13ologiia, 1474, from the Vatican MS. 3277. Among 
other editions wo limy mention Burmanu’s Variorwn, Leyden, 
1724 ; J. A. Wagner’s, Gottingen, 1806 , G. Tliilo’a, HaUe. 1803 
(the first vai-oful collation of tlio Vatican MS.); 0. Schenkl’s, Berlin, 
1871 ; and the 8th book annotated by A. Weiehert, Moisson, 1817. 
There are tiimslations into Prouoh prose by J. J. A. Oaussin do 
Perceval in the BihliotMmo BaiinC’Bmn^aiitc , into French verso 
by Bureau do In Malle, 1*0148, 1811 ; and into Spanish vorao by 
B. J. de Leon Bondicho y Quilty, Miadrid, 1808 ; into Italian by 
Pindemonte, Verona, 1776 ; Into German by Wunderlich, Erfurt, 
1806. Wnrton speaks doubtfully of an English vei-siou! “Weseom 
to have had a voi'siou of Valcihis Flacous in 1666 ; for in that 
year, I Icnow not if m verso or prose, was outoi'ed to Purfooto ‘The 
story of Jofton, how he gotte the golden ficce, and how ha did 
begyle Media, out of Latin into Bn^ische, by Nyoholas Wliyte.’ ” 
The book is not recorded by Watt, nor is it in the British Museum. 

PLAOIXJS (in German Vla-oioh), Matthias, sumamed 
Rlyricus (1D20-1675), a celebrated German theologian 
of the time of the Reformation, was bom at Albona in 
Rlyria in 1620. Having lost his father in early childhood, 
he owed hts education almost wholly to his ovm unaidea 
perseverance. At the age of seventeen he had resolved to 
enter a convent in order to devote his life to sacred learn- 
ing; but on the advice of one of his relations, who had 
imbibed Reformation principles, he abandoned his intention, 
and pursued his studies suooesslvely at Basel, 2?tlbingen, 
and Wittenberg, At Wittenberg he fell for a time into 
relimotis despondency, and Sought the advice of Martin 
luMer, who was successful not only in removing hia 
doubts, but in inspiring h’m with inmm of his own Refor- 
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motion zeal. In 1644 he became professor of Old Testa- 
ment literature at Wittenberg, and soon began to take an 
active and prominent part m the theological discussions of 
the tune He strenuously opposed the Augsburg Interun 
and also the compromise of Melanchthon, known as the 
Leipsic Interim, and was compelled on that account to 
resign his professorship Rrom Wittenberg he proceeded 
to Magdeburg, and in 1657 he was appointed professor of 
theology at J ena, but soon became involved m a controversy 
with his colleague Strigel on the power of the human will 
in conversion. Being a strong upholder of the doctrine of 
man’s natural inability, he was induced hy controversial 
stiaits to fall unwittingly into the Manichsean heresy of 
affirming that original sin was nob an accident m human 
nature, but now belonged to its substance; and as he 
would not submit to ecclesiastical censure, he was compelled 
in 1662 to resign his office. After staying for five years in 
retirement at Ratisbon, he accepted the charge of a con- 
gregation in Antwerp, but was soon compelled by religious 
persecution to leave that city for Straaburg. Here his 
views regarding original sin again exposed him to eccle- 
siastical censure, and he went to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
in the hospital of which city he died in 1576, having spent 
the latter years of his life in great poverty. Though the 
keen and uncompromising controversial spirit of Flacius 
ultimately deprived him of the sympathy of almost all his 
fnends, he is better known to posterity for his labours in 
hermeneutics and church history than as a controversialist. 
He may almost be called the founder of the science of 
hermeneutics, and in the department of church history he 
rendered important service by tracing to their source the 
legends and superstitions traditions by which, in the annals 
of the church, truth had in a great measure been either 
concealed or superseded. Among his numerous works 
may bo mentioned his Glavis Scnpturce Sacrce, and the 
Catalogus Testkm Veritatis, which he contributed to the 
Magdeburg Cmiuries. 

See Ritter, Flacius' a Zebm und Tod, Frankfort, 1726 ; Twesten, 
MaitJi. Flacius Blynous, Berlin, 1844 ; Preger, Matili. Flacius 
Illyrims wnd sevra Zdt, 2 vols. Erlangen, 1869-61 ; and Mattia 
Flacio Istriano di Alhonc, nctxm c docwmmti, Pola, 1869. 

FLACOUET, Httenne Db (1607-1660), a French 
governor of Madagascar, was bom at Orleans in 1607. 
When he was named governor of Madagascar hy the East 
India Company in 1648, the French troops had mutinied 
against the former governor, and a large number of them 
had also been massacred by the natives. Flacourt soon 
restored order among the soldiers, but in his dealings 
with the natives he was less sncceaaful, and their intrigues 
and attacks kept him in continual harassment during all 
his term of office. As ho was in uncertainty regarding the 
affairs of the company, he returned in 1666 to France. 
Kot long after he was appointed director general of the 
company ; hut, having again returned to Madagascar, he 
was drowned on his voyage home, lOth June 1660. 
Several unknown districts of Madagascar and some small 
islands in its neighbourhood were explored by the orders 
of Flacourt, and he also in 1649 took possession of the 
Island of Mascareignej which he named Bourbon, He is 
the author of a Mistolre de la grande isle Madagascar (1st 
edition 1668, 2d edition 1661), which ia divided into two 
parts, — ^the flrsfc containing an account of the island, fta 
mhablfcants, and its natural history, and die second d^t^- 
Sng the histoiy of the events connected with occi^tion 
hy the Frenctu Of this work the only pnrtibn of much 
value is the natural history section, whldh gives evidence 
of a considerable amount of tainttfe and Oar^ observation. 
He published alsot in ft didttoxiftty of the language of 
the island, tvhichi incomplete and full of 

mistfdces. 
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yiate L EL A.G. It is probaHe that almost as soon as pen began 
to collect together for common purposes some kind of con- 
spicuous object was used, as the symbol of the common 
sentiment, as the rallying point of the common force. In 
military espeditions where any degree of organization and 
discipline prevailed, objects of such a kind would be neces- 
sary to mark out the lines and stations of encampment, and 
to keep in order the different bands when marching or in 
battle. And, in addition to all this, it cannot be doubted 
that flags or their equivalents have often served, by remind- 
ing men of past resolves, past deeds, past heroes, to rally 
to enthusiasm those sentiments of espnt cle corps, of family 
pride and honour, of personal devotion, patriotism, or m- 
ligion, upon which, as well as upon good leadership, discip- 
line, and numerical force, success in warfare depends. 
Among the remains of that people which has left the 
earliest traces of civilization, the records of the forms of 
objects used as ensigns are frequently to be found. Eroin 
their carvings and paintings, supplemented by ancient 
writers, it appears that the several companies of the 
Egyptian army had their own particular standards. These 
were formed of such objects as there is reason to believe 
were associated in the minds of the men with feelings of 
awe and devotion. Sacred animals, boats, emblems, or 
figures, a tablet bearing a king’s name, fan and feather- 
shaped symbols, were raised on the end of a staff as 
standards, and the office of bearing them was looked upon 
as one of peculiar privilege and honour (fig. 1). Some- 
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cf their testimony is extremely doubtful. Banners, stand- 
ards, and ensigns are frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
“ Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his 
standard, with the ensign of their father’s house” (Niim, 
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ii. 2), “Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as tlio sun, and terrible ns an array 
with banners ?” (Cant. vi. 10). See also Nuin. ii. 10, x, 
14; Ps. XX. 5, lx. 4; Cant. ii. 4 ; Is. v. 20, x. 18, lix. 19 ; 
Jer, iv, 21. 

The Persians bore an eagle fixed to the end of a lance, 
and also represented the sun, as their divinity, upon their 
standards, which appear to have been formed of some kind 
of textile, and were guarded with the greatest jealousy by 
the bravest men of the army. The Cariaii soldier who slew 
Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerxes, was allowed tho honour 
of carrying a golden cock at tho head of tho army, it 
being the custom of tho Carians to wear that bird as a crest 
on their helmets, Tho North American Indians carried 
poles fledged with feathers from tho wings of eagles, and 
similar customs seem to have prevailed among other 
semi-savage peoples. 

The Greeks bore a piece of armour on a spear in early 
times ; afterwards the several cities bore sacred emblems 
or letters chosen for their particular aBBociations,— -the 
Athenians tho olive and tho owl, tho Corinthians a 
pegasus, the Thohans a sphinx, in memory of (Edipus, 
the Messenians their initial M, and tho Lacodaraionians 
A. A purple dress was placed on tho end of a spear as 
the signal to advance. Tho Dacians carried a standard 
representing a contorted serpent, wlulo tho dragon was tho 
military sign of many peoples, — of tho Chinese, Dacians, 
andParthians among others, — and was probably firiit used 
by the Romans as tho ensign of barbarian auxiliaries (see 

. . .. . 

The question of tho sig^ia 'mliiaria of tho Romans is a 
wide and very important one, having direct bearing on 
the history of heraldry, and on tho origin of national, 
family, and personal devices. With them tho custom was 
reduced to system. “ Each century, or at least cacli 
maniple,” says Meyrick, “had its proper standard and 
standard-bearers.” In the early days of tho republic a 
handful of hay was borne on a pole, whence probably came 
the name manipulus. The forms of standards in later 
times were very various ; sometimes a cross piece of wood 
was placed at the end of a spear and surmounted by the 



Fig. 1. — Egyptian Standards. 


what similar seem to have been the customs of the As- 
syrians and Jews. Among the sculptures unearthed by 
Layard and others at Nineveh, only two different designs 
have been noticed for standards ; one is of a figure draw- 
ing a bow and standing on a running bull, the other of 
two bulls running in opposite directions (fig. 2), These, 
says Layard, Mr Birch supposes may resemble the emblems 
of war and peace which were attached to the yoke of 
Darius’s chariot. They are borne upon and attached to 
chariots, which method of bearing these objects was the 
custom also of the Persians, and prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. No representations of Egyptian or Assyrian 
naval standards have been found, but the sails of ships 
were embroidered and ornamented with devices, which was 
also a custom during the Middle Ages. In both Egyptian 
and Assyrian examples, the staff bearing the emblem ia 
frequently ornamented immediately below with flag-like 
streamers. Rabbinical writers have assigned the different 
devices of the different Jewish tribes, but the authenticity 
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figure of a hand in silver, below round or oval discs, with 
figures of Mars or Minerva, or in later times portraits of 
emperors or eminent generals (fig. 3). Figures of animals, 
as the wolf, horse, bear, and others, were borne, and it 
was not until after the time of Marius that the eagle 
became the special standard of the legion; the vexillum 
was a square piece of cloth fastened to a piece of wood 
fixed crosswise to the end of a spear, somewhat resembling 
the mediaeval gonfalom. The laharum of later emperors 
was similar in shape and fixing, and after Constantine 
bore the monogram of Christ (fig. 5, A). The Roman 
standards were guarded with religious veneration in the 
temples at Rome ; and the reverence of this people for 
their ensigns was in proportion to their superiority to other 
nations in all that tends to success in war. It was not 
unusual for a general to order a standard to be cast into 
the ranks of the enemy, to add zeal to the onset of his 
soldiers by exciting them to recover what to them was per- 
haps the most sacred thing the earth possessed. The 
Roman soldier swore by his ensign. 

Although in earlier times drapery was occasionally used 
for standards, and was often appended as ornament to those 
of other material, it was probably not until the Middle Ages 
that it became the special material of military and other 



ensips ; and perhaps not until the practice of heraldry had 
attained to dcfinito nomenclature and laws does anything 
appear which is in the modern sense a flag. 

The Bayoux tapestry, commemorating the Forman con- 
quest of England, contains abundant representations of the 
liap of the period borne upon the lances of the knights of 
William's army. They appear small in size, and pointed, 
frequently indented into three points, and bearing pales, 
crosses, and roundels. One, a Saxon pennon, is triangnlar, 
and roundly indented into four points ; one banner is of 
Bogmontal shape and rayed, and bears the figure of a bird 
which has boon supposed to represent the raven of the war- 
flag of the Scandinavian vikings (flg. 4), These flags and 
their charges are probably not really significant of the people 
bearing them ; for even admitting that personal devices 
wore used at the time, the figures may have been placed 
without studied intention, and so give the general figure 
only of such flags as happened to have come under the 
observation of the artists. The figures are probably rather 
ornamental and symbolic than’ strictly heraldic,— -that is, 
personal devices, for tlie same insignia do not appear ,oe the 
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shields of the several bearers. The dragon standard which 
he is known to have borne is placed near Harold ; but 
similar figures appear on the shields of Forman warriors, 
which fact has induced a writer in the Journal of the 
Archmological Association (vol. xiii, p. 113) to suppose 



that, on the spears of the Saxons, they represent only 
trophies torn from the shields of the Normans, and that 
they are not ensigns at all. Standards in form much 
resembling these dragons appear on the arch of Titus and 
the Trajan column as the standards of barbarians. 

At the battle of the Standard in 1138, the English 
standard was formed of the mast of a ship, having a silver 
pyx at the top, and bearing three sacred banners, dedicated 
severally to St Peter, St John of Beverley, and St Wilfred 
of Ripon, the whole being fastened to a wheeled vehicle. 
Representations of throe-pointed, cross-bearing pennons are 
found on seals of as early date as the Norman era, and the 
warriors in the first crusade bore three-pointed pennons- 
It is possible that the three points with the three roundels 
and cross, which so often appear on these banners, have 
some reference to the faith of the bearers in the Trinity and 
in the crucifixion, for in contemporary representations of 
Christ’s resurrection and descent into hell he bears a three- 
pointed banner with cross above. The triple indentation 
so common on the flags of this period has been supposed 
to be the origin of one of the honourable ordinaries— the 
pile. 

The powerful aid of religion seems ever to have been 
sought to give sanctity to national flags, and the origin of 
many can be traced to a sacred banner, as is notably the 
case with the oriflamme of France. The banner of William 
the Conqueror w.as sent to him by the pope, and the early 
English kings fought under the banners of Edward the Con- 
fessor and of iSt Edmund; while the clumsily blended 
crosses of St George, St Andrew, and St Patrick still form 
the national ensign of the three united kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, whose patron saints they 
severally were. More secular characters were, however, not 
uncommon. In 1244 Henry III, gave order for a ‘'dragon 
to be made in fashion of a standard, of red silk sparkling all 
over with fine gold, the tongue of which should be made to 
resemble burning fire and appear to be continually moving, 
and the eyes of sapphires or other suitable stones." The 
Siege of Garla/oerook, an Anglo-Norman poem of the 14th 
century, describes the heraldic bearings on the banners of 
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FLAG 


the kmglits present with. Edward I, at the siege of that 
fortress. Of the king himself the writer says— 

“En sa lianniere trois Itiparfca 
De ox fin estoient mis eii rouge ; ” 

and he goes on to describe the Hngly characteristica theso 
may be supposed to symbolize, MS, in British Museum 
(one of Sir Christopher Barker's Heraldic Collection, Harl. 
4632) gives drawings of the standards of English kings 
from Edward HI to Henry VIII., which are roughly but 
artistically coloured. 

The terms for describing a flag are the same as those 
applied in heraldry to the corresponding parts of a shield. 
The part of a flag furthest from the point of suspension is 
called the “fly.” The principal varieties of flags borne 
during the Middle Ages were the pennon, the banner, 
and the standard; guydhomines, banderoUs, peniioncells, 
streamers, &g., may be considered as minor varieties, The 
pennon (fig. 5, B) was a small personal ensign, pointed or 
swallow-tailed, borne below the lance-head of its owner, and 
charged with his armorial bearings in such a manner that 
they were in true position when the lance was held 



Fig, 5.— a, Lahavam from medallion of Constantino ; B, Modicoval 
Pennon ; 0, Mediosval Banner ; B, Standard of ITonry V, 

homontally for aation. It was a strictly personal flag, and 
was home by every knight. Pennons were sometimes 
charged with the cross of St Quorge in place of tho 
personal bearings, A manuscript of the 16th century 
(Harl. 2358) in the British Museum, which gives minute 
particulars as to the size, shape, and bearings of standards, 
banners, penuons, guidhonimes, poncells, (fee., says — :“A 
pennon must be two and a half yards long, mado round at 
the end, and conteyneth the armes of the owner,” and 
warns that from bis standard or streamer a man may flee, 
but not from hia banner or pennon bearing his arms,” 

The banner (fig. 6, 0) was generally about square in 
form, charged in a manner exactly similar to the shield of 
the owner, and borne by knights bannerets, and all above 
them ia rank. The rank of knights bannerets was higher 
than that of ordinary knights, and they could be created on 
the .field of battle only. It was the custom, after a battle, for 
the king or commander in person to honour a knight who 
had distinguished himself in the conflict, by tearing off the 
fly of liis knightly pennon, thus creating it a banner and its 
bearer a banneret. The banner was not a personal ensign 
but that of a troop. Every baron, who in time of war had 
furnished the proper numbdr of men to his liege, was entitled 
to charge with his arms the banner which they followed. 

The standard (fig. 6, D) was a large, long flag, gradually 


tapering towards the fly, varying in size according to the rank 
of the owner, and generally divided fesse-wise. The shape 
was not, however, by any means uniform during the Middle 
Ages, nor were there any definite rules as to its charges. It 
seems to have been first used by Edward III., the head of 
whose standard was charged as his shield of arms, and the 
fly powdered with fleurs-de-lis and lions. The Tudor 
manuscript mentioned above says of the I'oyal standard of 
that time — “The standard to be sett before the king’s 
pavillion or tente, and not to be borne in battayle ; to be 
in length eleven yards.” “Every standard and guydon to 
have in the chief the cross of St G-eorge, the beast or crest 
with his devyce and word, and to be sUtt at the end.” The 
standard was always borne by an eminent person, and that 
of Henry V. at Agincourt is supposed to have been carried 
upon a car, and to have preceded the king. The guidon 
borne by a leader of horse “must be two yards and a half 
or three yards long, and therein shall no armea be put, but 
only the man’s crest, cognizance, and devyce.” A .streamer 
was a long, tapering flag, and “ shall stand in tho top of a 
ship or in the forecastle, and therein bo put no armes but 
a man’s conceit or devyce, and maybe of, length 20, 30, 40, 
or 60 yard.s, and is slitt as well as a guydiiomme or 
standard.” A pencil wa.^ a small strcaiiicr-Iilco Hag borne 
by an esquire. 

The present royal standard of .England wa.s hoisted on 
the Tower, January 1, 1801, and is thus described : — 
Quarterly : first and fourth, gixlos, throe lions _ passant 
gardant, in pale, or, for England ; second, or, a lion ram- 
pant, gul6.g, within a double timsure, Hory countor Hoiy of 
the last, for Scotland ; third, azure, a Imrp or, stringed 
argent, for Ireland. On an GScutehcou of prctctico were 
charged tho arm, s of tho sovereign’s German dominions; but 
after the accession of Queen Victoria theso were I'omovod. 
This flag is displayed at tho main whonovor the suvereigu 
or a memhor of the royal family is on board a ship, and is 
also hoisted over tho royal residence. The Admiralty flag 



Fig. 6. — A, St Gcorpo’s Bdiiiusr ; B, St AxrUvw’s Bimma’ , C, St 
Patrick’s Btmncr; 1), First Union Jack; I'l, l’r(!.sent Uiiimi Jack. 


stands next to this in importance, and ia rod charged, fesso- 
wise, with an anchor and cable. The nationsil ensign of 
the United Kingdom, the Union Jack, is tho not altogether 
admirable result of an attempt to combine tho several 
ensigns of tlio three countries. Bt Gcorgo had long been 
tho patron saint of England, and his banner, argent, a cross 
gules, its national ensign (lig. 6, A). St Andrew in tho same 
way was the patron saint of. Scotland, and hia banner, azure, 
a saltire argent, tho national ensign of Scotland (fig. 6, B). 
On the union of the two ca-owns, Janies I issued a proclama- 
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tion, that “ all subjects of this isle and the kingdom of Great 
Britain should bear in the main-top the red cross commonly- 
called St George’s cross and the -white cross commonly 
called St Andrew’s cross, joined together according to the 
form made by our own heralds.” This was the first Union 
Jack (fig. 6, D). After the union with Ireland in 1801 a 
new ensign was ordered to be prepared which should com- 
bine the cross of St Patnc]^ a saltire gules on a field 
argent (fig. 6, C), with the other two. The result was the 
^‘meteor flag of England,” the present Union Jack (fig. 6, E). 
It seems to have b^een produced in considerable contempt 
of heraldic rules, but excites no less enthusiasm, respeot, and 
obedience on that account. The flag of the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland is the Union Jack, having in the centre a blue 
shield charged with a golden harp. 

The flags of the United States of America were very 
various before and after the Declaration of Independence; 
and even after the introduction of the stars and stripes, 
these underwent many changes in the manner of their ar- 
rangement before takmg the position at present established. 
Historical events have also caused great changes in tihe 
standards and national ensigns of France, The ancient 
kings boro the blue hood of St Martin upon their standards, 
and this was succeeded by the orifiamme, which, originally, 
was simply the banner of the abbey of St Denis At what 
precise period it became the sacred banner of all France is 
not known, and even its appearance is very differently 
described in different writers, Guillaume Guiort in his 
chronicle saya^ 

“ OriflambB eat una banniire 
Da caudal ronjoiont at aii^le 
Sanz portraiture d’autre afiaire.” 

The oriflamme was succeeded in the ISth centu^ by the 
white standard powdered with fleurs de-lis, which itself 
gave place to the standard of the empire, and ia the 
“oornette blanche ” for which Chambord contends. The im- 
perial standard -was blue, bearing a golden eagle, and pow- 
dered with golden bees, The tricolor was introduced at the 
timo of tiho Revolution, and is divided vertically into three 
parts, coloured blue, white, and red— the red to the fly, 
and tho white in the middle. The origin of this flag and 
its colours is a disputed question. It is said by some to 
have been intended to combine the colours of I4ie St 
Martin’s banner, of the oriflamme, and of the white flag of 
the Bourbons ; by others the colours are said to be those 
of the city of Paris ; and other authorities assert that the 
flog is copied from the shield of the Orleans family os it 
appeared after Philip 35galit6 had knocked off the Jkun- 
iMk. Tho present standards and ensigns of existing 
states are shown in Plate I. 

In the British army the standards of the cavalry are the 
same in colour os the regimental facings ; they hear the 
insignia, cipher, number, and honours of the regiment, and 
are richly ornamented. Those of the household cavalry 
bear on a crimson field the royal insigniOf The colours of 
each infantry regiment are two in number— the queen’s 
colour and tho regimental colour, The former is the Union 
Jack variously charged, the latter is iu colour like the regi- 
mental facings, and is charged with the honours, &c., of the 
corps. The queen’s colour of the foot gimrda, however, 
is crimson, and its regimental colour the Union Jack. The 
royal artillery and the nfies have no colours. 

Until 1864 the ships of the British navy bore three 
different ensigns, ■ In mat year, however, her Majesty pre- 
scribed the disoontinuanoe of the division of flag officers 
into those of the red, blue, and white squadrons, and 
ordered that the white ensign, with its broad and narrow 
pendants, should be thenceforward estaUished as the 
colours of the royal naval service, reserving the use of 
the red and blue cplours for special occasions. The white 
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flag with St George’s cross is borne by admirals, -vice- 
admirals, and rear-admirals on their respective masts. 
The blue ensign is borne by ships in the service of puhlic 
offices, and also under certain restrictions by such ships as 
are commanded by officers of the naval reserve. The red 
ensign is borne by all other British shipa Yacht clubs 
are allowed, however, certain pri-vileges ; they mostly carry 
the blue ensign with characteristic burgees. An admiral's 
flag is displayed at the main, a vice-admiral’s at the fore, 
and a rear-admiral’s at the mizen truck. Flag officer is 
another name for admiral, and the flag ship in a fleet is 
the one carrying the admiral’s flag. 

At sea the striking of the flag denotes surrender, and 
the flag of one country being placed over that of another 
denotes the victory of the former A yellow flag denotes 
quarantine. The nniversally understood flag of truce is 
pure white. 

Flags would obviously suggest themselves for use as 
aiguals, and have no doubt al-ways more gr less served for 
the purpose. The numerical systems of Sir Hume Pop- 
ham and Captain Marryatt were very aervLceahle but 
limited in application, the sentences to which the num- 
bera referred being arranged as in a dictionary. By the 
new commercial code the signals represent consonants, 
and by means of about a score of flags all the reqmsite 
communications can he made. A universal international 
code of signals would no doubt be a benefit. (w, ax,) 

FLAG, or Flowxe de Ltjob, botanioally iris, the popu- 
lar name of a genus of perennial plants of the natural order 
IridacecB, occurring in north temperate regions, and having 
the following characters ; — Rootstock creeping, horizontal, 
thick, with ^ohotomous joints, or tuberous j leaves usually 
ensiEorm and equitant ; flowers large and sho-wy ; the 
perianth (see Botant, vol. iv. p. U4, fig, 268) superior, 
with the three outer segments large, spre^ng, or revolute, 
and frequently bearded at the base, and the three inner 
smaller, sub-erect, and converging ; stamens thre^ inserted 
at base of outer segments of perianth, and concealed by the 
stigmas; anthers extrorse; stigmas three, petaloid, ^d 
arching over the stamens ; capsule three-celled, dehiscing 
looulimdaUy ; and seeds numerous, with a fleshy albumen. 
Many kinds of flag are cultivated in England, but only two 
species are indigenous, One of these, Jria PBmdacorat, 
the Yellow Flag or Iris, is common in Britain on river hanks, 
and in marshes and ditches. It is called the ‘'Watec-flag ” 
or bastard Floure de-luce ” by Gerard, who remarks that 

although it he a water plant of nature, yet being planted 
in gardens it prospereth well.” Its flowers appear in J une 
and July, and are of a golden-yellow colour. The leaves 
are from two to four feet long, and half an inch to an inch 
broad. Towards the latter part of the year they are eaten 
by cattle. The seeds are numerous and pale-brown ; they 
have been recommended -when roasted as a substituta for 
coffee, of which, however, they have not the properties. 
The astringent rhizome has diuretic, purgative, and emetic 
properties, and may, it ia said, ha used for dyeing black, 
and in the place of ^lla for ink-making. The other 
British species, /. /offzcfwatuia, the Fetid Iris, Gladdon, or 
Boast-beef Plant, the XyrU or Stinking Gladdon of Ger^ 
is a native of England south of Durham, and also of Ire- 
land, southern Europe, and north Africa. Its flowers are 
usually of a dull, leaden-blue colour; the capsules, which 
remain attached to tho plant throughout the winter ere 2 
to 3 inches long ; and the seeds scarlei 'When bruised 
t.his species emits a peculiar and disagreeable odour. 
Among other flags common in Euroiie J. GermanicOf 
probably the Hlyrian iris of the anoietits, the purple blossoms 
of which are a common oriia^^cat (ff English gardens; /. 
paUidOi A native of latrfew ^ fiale-blue flowers ; and A 
Moi'efttina, ^igenoae^ to the Macedoman boast and 
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Aaia Miaor, having white flowers. The rhizomes or under- 
ground stems of these three species constitute the “ oms- 
root ” or rhiaoTm Iridis of pharmacy, formerly known as 
“ ireos ” or “ orice,” which is exported in considerable 
qnantity from southern Enrope, more especially from the 
neighbourhood of Leghorn and Trieste. To prepare orris- 
root the rhizome is in August dug up and freed of its 
rootlets and brown outer bark, it is then dried, and 
packed in casks for sale. Orris-root occurs in commerce 
in whitish, knobby, sometimes branched pieces, of about 
the thickness of the thumb, and having on one side 
numerous pits where the rootlets were attached. It has 
a bittensh and acrid taste, and is purgative and emetic m 
properties. By drying it acquires the odour of violets 
It is exported to India, where it is called heMhunufiJia 
(violet-root). By the ancients it was Yalued both for ite 
odour and its healing virtues ; and in England it was in 
past times in repute as a medicine for various complaints. 
Gerard states that “ the root of the common Flower de-luce, 
cleane washed, and stamped with a few drops of Hose water, 
and laid plaister-wise upon the face of man or woman, 
doth in two dayes at the most take away the blacknesse or 
blewnesse of any stroke or bruse ", he further advocates 
the use of the same remedy lu dropsy and infirmifaea of 
the chest. It is now employed in the preparation of 
violet-powder, and of scented hair and tooth-powders and 
oils, as a perfume for the breath, for making issue-peas, and 
occasionally as an errhine. At the risk of causing irrita- 
tion of the mouth and disturbance of the bowels, it is 
sometimes given to teething -infants to bite. In America 
the rhizome of /. versicolor, the Blue Flag, as also that of 
L Florcivtina, is employed as a purgative and alterative in 
strumous complaints. Orris-root contains, besides gum, 
ligneous matter, and elliptical granules of starch, an acid 
resin, vridm or irmn, precipitable from the tincture by 
water, and said in small doses to act as a stimulant of the 
glandular system , also one-twelfth per cent, of a semi- 
sohd substance, the hutter or camphor of oiris, which 
consists apparently of myiistic acid with a little essential 
oil, and which with about Id parts of spirits forms the oil 
or essence of oiris-roc^. According to some writers the 
blossom of the iris is represented m ths well-known 
heraldic device, the Flextb-db-lib (g. u.). The ancient arms 
of Florence are a red shield bearing a white lily or iris. 

The Sweet Flag, or Sweet Sedge, probably the 3ko/>ov of 
Dioscorides, is the species Acorns Oaiamw, L, a plant of 
the natural order Acoracecs or Orontiacece. It has a 
wide distribution, growing in wet situations in the 
Himalayas, North America, Siberia, and various parts of 
Europe, inclndiug England, and has been naturalized in 
Scotland and Ireland. The leaves are sweet-scented, and 
are ensiform, equitant, 3 to 6 feet long, and two-thirds to 
1|- inches broad ; and the spadix is lateral, with bisexual 
flowers. The rhizome {rhisoTna calami aromaiici), which 
has a more powerful odour than the herbage, is creeping, 
horizontal, and woody ; it has been employed as an aromatic 
stimulant, antispasmodic, and tonic. Sir J. E. Smith 
Fiiff. Mom, iL 168, 2d ed, 1828) mentions it os a popu- 
lar remedy in Norfolk for a^e. In India it is used as 
an inseotifuge,^ and is administered in infantile diarrhoea. 
It is an in^edient in pot-pourri^ is employed for flavouring 
beer, and is chewed to clear the voice ; and its volatile oil 
is employed by makers of snuff and aromatic vinegar. The 
rhizome of Acorns Oalcmns is sometimes adulterated with 
that of Iris Psendacoms, which, however, is distinguish- 
able by its lack of odour, astringent taste, and dark colour. 

See J. Gerard, Herhall, edition of Thom. Johnson, 1883> p. 4£> 
sg,; Lindley, Med. and CEcon. £ot., 1866 ; J. D. Hooker, The 
Etndenffa Flora, 1870 ; Fluokiger and Hanbury, Phamiacogrmhia, 
1874 ; Bentley and Trimon, Med. Plants, tab. 273 and 271). 
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FLAGELLANTS The practice of some form of flagel- 
lation as a religious observance is of very early origin, and 
has been more or less followed by nearly every nation, both 
savage and civilized. Special whipping ceremonies have 
also had a wide prevalence. According to Herodotus (ii. 
40, 61), it was the custom of the ancient Egyptians to 
beat themselves during or after tbe sacrifice at the annual 
festival in honour of their goddess Isis. In Lacedaemon, 
at the festival of Artemis Orthia or Orthosia, the chief 
ceremony was that of the Diamastigosis, or flogging of 
youths before her altar, — a custom which is said to have 
been introduced by Lycurgus, and which is known to have 
existed down to the time of Jertullian. From Sparta it 
spread to other places in Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy 
(see voL li. p 644). Flagellation was a prominent feature 
in the Homan festival of the Lnpet'calia, at which it was 
the custom of the Luperci to run through the most fre- 
quented parts of the city, having leathern thongs in their 
hands, with which they struck all whom they met, the 
blow being believed to have a salutary influence (see 
Ovid, Fasti, li. 426 sqq. ; Plutarcb, Cmar, 61) 

The discipline of flagellation was introduced at a verj’- 
early period into the Chnstian Church as a punishment , 
the first recorded instances of it are isolated cases which 
happened about the beginning of the 6 th conturyj thus 
Augustine {Ep. 169 ad Alarcell.) mentions that in his day 
flogging was resorted to as a moans of discipline, not only 
by parents and schoolmasters, but also by bishops in their 
courts; and Joannes Cassianus, writing about tbe same 
period, says of offending monks, “ vel plagis emendantur 
vel expulsions piirgantur." In the decrees of several 
provincial councils the practice is referred to as usual and 
right But self-flagellation os a voluntary penance was uot 
introduced till a considerably later period. The custom 
seems to have made but little progress till about the end 
of the 11th century, when it was largely recommended by 
the precepts and example of Cardinal Peter Damian ; and 
in the 13th century fraternities wore specially formed for 
its observance as a regular and public religious ceremony. 
The first of these was instituted about 1210 through the 
preaching of St Anthony of Padua, but the now order did 
not moke much progress till about 1260, when, finding a 
favourable soil in the ponitonce and fear resulting from Qio 
disastrous efiTects of the long-protracted Guelph and Qhibel- 
line wars in Italy, it suddenly sprung up into vigorous 
growth through the exhortations and example of Kaincr, a 
monk of Perugia. Groat numbers of the inhabitants of this 
city, noble and ignoble, old and young, traversed the streets, 
carrying iu their hands leathern thongs, with which, accord- 
ing to the chronicle of the monk of Padua, " they drew 
forth blood from their tortured bodies amid sighs and 
tears, singing at the same time penitential psalms, and en- 
treating the compassion of the Deity." Many of them soon 
began a pilgrimage through the neighbouring towns, and in- 
creasing in numbers as they went, some journeyed through 
Lombardy into Provence, and others carried the infection 
to Borne. As they at first effected a considerable im- 
provement in the habits of the people, the religious 
authorities gave them their countenance ; but the Ghibel- 
liues, dreading their political influence, prohibited them 
from entering their territories. Other bands of flagellants 
visited Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 
making many converts on their way ; hut their exhibitions 
gradually awakened the disgust of the better classes of 
society, and the tumult and disorder resulting from such 
large and promiscuous gatherings soon led to their pro- 
hibition both by the clergy and the civil rulers. The 
fraternities again made their appearance after the great 
plague in the 14th century, this time in Hungary, and 
spread thence through Germany. From the Continent 
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120 of them passed 0T?er into England, but they were 
finally obliged to retire without making a single convert 
Pope Clement VI. fulminated a bull against the order 
20th October 1349 , an^d the ofiScers of the Inquisition 
during the papacy of Gregory XL persecuted them with 
such vigour that the sect at last disappeared altogether. 
An attempt made in Thuringia in 1414 by Conrad Schmidt 
to revive the order under the name of Cryptoflagellants 
was suppressed by the trial and execution of that leader 
and the more prominent among Ins followers. In the 16th 
century a milder form of the practice was prevalent in 
France, especially in the southern parts of the kingdom ; 
and in vanous places flagellating companies were formed, 
who, however, used the discipline chiefly in pnvate, and 
only occasionally took part in public flagellating processions. 
Henry III. of France established a whipping brotherhood 
in Paris, and himself took part in the processions, but find- 
ing that his conduct so far from conferring on him any 
political benefit awakened only ridicule, he allowed his zeal 
for self-mortification to abate. The fraternities were 
suppressed in France by Henry IV., but until recent times 
the practice of self-flagellation continued to manifest itself 
intermittently in the south of France, and also in Italy 
and Spain ; and so late as 1820 a procession of flagellants 
took place at Lisbon. 

Sec Muratori, Anhquitates Italicoo Medii Boileau, Eis- 

tona Flagellantium, ti-anslatedinto Endiah under the name Sistory 
qf OiA Flagellants^ or iJie Advaidages oflDisciyline j Holyot, Exsbovre 
ties tn'dres monastiques ; Gerson, Contra sectuin fiagellamtvum ; 
Cooper, Flagellationasvd tlie Flagellants; Schneegana, Jhe Gemler, 
na7nontltch die Qeisselfahrt nach Strassburg, 1849, Leipsic, 1840; 
and eapooially Foratemonn, Eie chrisU. Oeiaslergesellsclu^Uny 
Halle, 1828, and the article by Dr Zacher m Eracli and Gruber's 
En&yelop&du:. 

FLAGEOLET. See Flutei. 

FLAHATJT DE LA BILLARDEBIE, AuGmsxBi 
Chaeles Joseph, Comte di (1785-1870), a French 
general and diplomatist, was bom in Paris on the 21st of 
April 1786. His father, a field marshal in the royal 
army, succeeded Buffon as inteudant of the royal gardens, 
and was guillotined at Arras in 1793. His motlier, an 
ingenious and elegant novel-writer, known as Madame de 
Souza, from the name of her second husband, the Portu- 
guese author J. M. do Souza-Botelho, emigrated with him 
to England, and, after he had spent some time in Germany 
for the sake of his education, brought him back to Pans 
ill 1798. The following year, young Flahant, being only 
fifteen years of age, enlisted in a troop of volunteer cavalry, 
who were to accompany General Bonaparte, then first 
cousul, to Italy. He had a brilliant career, being suc- 
cessively aide-de-camp to Murat, Berthier, and Napoleon. 
In 1813 he was first gazetted general of brigade, and then 
general of division, and, although already a count by birth, 
received a second time this title from the great soldier of 
fortune who sought by his simple fiat to create a new 
empire to be propped up by a new nobility. He was a 
pear of France during the Hundred Dayn, and supported 
with aU his influence the project of making Marie-Louisa 
regent, and of thus securing the imperial throne for the 
young king of Borne under the title of Napoleon IL On 
the second return of the Bourbons he left France, and lived 
in exile from 1816 to 1830, In England, his usual place 
of retreat, he married (28th July 1817) the daughter of 
Admiral Keith, who became an Irish peeress as Baroness 
Keith in 1823, and succeeded to the Scottish barony of 
Naim in 1838. By her he had no sons, but several 
daughters, the eldest of whom married the fourth marquis 
of Lansdowne. After the revolution of July 1830 he 
returned to France, was restored to his former rank in the 
army, and was made a peer by the Government of Louis- 
Philippa. He Soon became a favourite with the duke of 
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Orleans, the king’s eldest son, who gave him a situation of 
trust in his household. He also received at the same time 
the^ digmty of the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, of 
which he had been a commander since 1814. His services 
as a diplomatist were made use of more than once : he was 
ambassador at Berlin in 1831, and at Vienna from 1842 
until the revolution of 1848. When Louis Bonaparte 
became Napoleon III., Fiahaut de la Billarderie, whose 
mother had brought up the duke of Moray, did not con- 
sider his fidelity as any longer pledged to the Orleans 
family, and was appointed senator (3l8t December 1862). 
Nor was this the only imperial favour he could boast of. 
From 1860 until 1862 he was ambassador to London, and, 
on the 28th of January 1864 he was promoted to the high 
dignity of grand chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 
After that time Fiahaut did not play any considerable part 
in the management of public business He died on the 
1st of September 1870. 

FLAMBABD, Eaitolph (Ralph), (d. 1128), bishop of 
Durham, and justiciar under WilhamBufus, was a Norman 
of low birth, who came to England in the tram of William 
the Conqueror in 1066. He took holy orders, obtained 
several church preferments, and was appointed chaplain 
to the bishop of London, and mode prebendary of St Paul’s. 
He demanded the deanery also, and this being refused 
him, he left the bishop’s service, He afterward passed 
into the service of the king, William IT., who made him 
his chaplain. Ambitious, greedy, and unscrupulous, he 
flattered and ministered to the vices of his master, and 
thereby raised himself to the highest places in church and 
state. To fill the royal coffers he suggested various 
arbitrary and oppressive measures, by whii^ he earned the 
hatred of the people, and at the same time the eulogy of 
the king, that he was the only man who, to please a 
master, dared to brave the vengeance of mankind. Flam- 
bard appears to have been the first to apply the feudal 
theory to the estates of the church. He suggested that 
they should be considered as fiefs or benefices held of the 
king, and that as such at every vacancy they devolved to 
the crown till the vacancy was suppliei The lesson was 
quickly leamt, and the immediate consequence was that 
benefices were kept vacant during the Mn^s pleasure, and 
refilled only on payment of a large sum of money. It was 
not till after the death of Lanfranc that the king gave him^ 
self up unreservedly to the iuflueuce of Flambard. The 
justiciar obtained for himself the custody of the vacant 
abbej's of Winchester and Chertsey, the bishopric of Lin- 
coln, end the archbishopric of Canterbury. His extortion 
and oppressions drew upon him the curses of the clergy as 
well as of the people, and in 1099 an attempt was made to 
murder him at sea. But a storm arose and his murderers 
quarrelled, and Flambard was allowed to land again. He 
then reappeared at court and was rewarded with the see of 
Durham. But he was at last “hoist with his own petard": 
for at his consecration he had to make the king a present 
of .£1000. On the death of William II., in the foHowing 
year, the bishop, to satisfy the outcries of the people, was 
sent to the Tower, “the first man,” says Mr Freeman, 
“ recorded to have dwelled as a pnsoner in the Conqueror’s 
forfcrosa” He fared sumptuously in his confinement, treated 
his keepers, and at length, in Febmary 1101, managed to 
escape from the Tower, and fled to Normandy, There he 
joined Duke Robert, instigated him to the invasion of 
England, and returned to England with him. He was 
ultimately restored to his see, and appears to have occupied 
himself thenceforward with its duties, and in various 
architectural works— the completion of his cathedral, the 
building of Norham Cwtle, and the fortification of Durham. 
He endowed the coUe^ of CShristchnrch and founded the 
priory of Mottisford Jlambard died September 6, 1 128. 
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ILAME- An ordinary flame conBists of a gas or vapour 
burning in contact ■with, the air, and m most cases emitting 
light of greater or less intensity. It is thus distinguishable 
from the mere incandescence or glow produced by a burn- 
ing body which does not become gaseous prs'vioua to com- 
bustion. Many solid substances, however, burn -mth flame, 
because under the influence of heat they either, aa wood 
and coal, evolve combustible gases and vapours, or, as 
zma, fiulphnr, and phosphorus, become volatile. Charcoal, 
although, a solid, when bnghtly heated in a furnace yields 
flame, since carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas, in pass- 
ing throng it, furnishes the combustible gas carbon mon- 
oxide, or carbonic oxide. When the air or other supporter 
of Qomhustion is intimately mixed with the combustible 
gas, igmtiou occasions an explosion, and the flame resulting 
is instantaneous and equally luminous throughput. The 
dark inner cone of a candle-flame (see Blowpipb, voL in, 
p. 83 T, col. 2) is formed by the volatilized tallow raised by 
the capillary action of flie wick, together "with carbonic 
oxide, carbonic acid gas, and water vapour from the com- 
bustion going on in the outer part of the flame, and 
atmospheno nitrogen, but no free oxygen. By means of u 
short tube inserted into it, the inner cone of the flame may 
be made to yield up a portion of ita contents ; the applica- 
tion of a light to the other end of tlie tube shows that they 
are combuatibls. ^at within the flame they are not 
ignited may be demonstrated in many ways. Thus, if 
a piece of paper be depressed upon the flame for a fe-w 
seconds, that part of it which touches the central part of 
the flame is not charred. Again whan a platinum wire ia 
held horizontally in a candle flame, it is heated to redness 
at the two parts where it la in contact with the outer zones 
of combustion, remaiuing dark between them. In the 
intermediate, white-hot, and luminous zone of the candle 
flame the oxidation of the gases yielded by the inner core 
is chiefly effected. The reducing effeot of the flame is 
greatest at the surface of contact of these two portions. 
On account of the slower combustion, the smaller propor- 
tion of nnoxidized gases, and the greater penetration of 
oxygen at the upper part of the flame, the luminous zone 
is thicker, hut leas bright above than below. In the outer 
hon-luminoua zone or mantle, which envelops tha whole 
flamb except at its base, combustion is completed. The 
mantle may ba conveniently observed by interposing a 
small piece of card between luminous cone and the eye. 
At the base of the flame, reaching a little upward towards 
the inner cone, is a light blue zone. 

!Ihe composition of vmx and tallow flames, according to 
Hilgard, is hydrogen, marsh-gas, oleflant gas, carbon mon- 
oxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen in large proportion, and 
small (Quantities of substances condensable to solids or 
liquids. The same gaseous constituents were found by 
landolt in ooal-gas, with tetrylene, water, and a very littlii 
oxygen. The size of a flame is iu relation to the amount 
of oxygon required to consume a definite bulk of its con- 
stituent .gas, and to the purity of the oxygen supplied 
H 6 n< 5 e the flames produced by the same bulk of different 
gases vary considerably in magnitude, the flame of hydrogen 
being smaller than that of olefiant gas, hut larger thma that 
of a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen. The flame of 
oxygen burning in marsh-goa, of which it needs only half 
its volume for complete combination, is much smaller than 
that of oxygen burning in hydrogen, of which latter two 
volumes are required. The tapering shape of a candle, 
flame results from the spreading of the gases set free m its 
interior, from the ascent of the products of combustion, 
owing to their having a higher temperature and consequently 
a lower density than air, from the currents in the cooler 
atmosphere around it thereby occasioned, and, lastly, from 
the exhaustion of combustible material at the upper part of | 


the flame, A flame of large size tends tc) be irregular in 
form through variations in the force of mr-currents. By 
altering the atmospheric pressure to which they are sul> 
jected, flames may be made to differ considerably in shape. 
Thus at two atmospheres of pressure the flame of a speim 
AftnillR is spike-bke, and scarcely one quarter of an inch in 
diameter below, whilst ite upper part is enveloped in 
smoke, in which the apex is concealed. When the normal 
pressure is graduEilly reduced to that of half an atmosphere, 
the flame is changed in appearance chiefly through diminu- 
tion of its luminosity; but as the pressure is lowered 
thence to that of six inches of mercury, the flame becomes 
globular, and assumes a greemsh-blue tint, ‘‘ J ust before 
the disappearance of the yellow portion of the flame, there 
comes into view a splendid halo of pinkish hght,'’ due 
probably to incandescent nitrogen, “ forming a shell half 
an inch thick around the blue-green nucleus, and thus 
greatly enlarging the dimensions of the flame ” (ffraukland). 
The colour of flames, due, according to Heumann, to heated 
■vapours, is dependent principally on their temperature and 
on the nature of bodies contained in them. The flame of 
carbonic oxnde, ordinarily blue, is yellowish-red if the gas 
be heated before ignition. The colour of flames is subject 
also to modification according as one or other of any two 
gases burnt together is made the supporter of combus- 
tion. 

Flames may be classed os luminous, such, e.ff,, as those 
produced by the burning of wax, tallow, oils, and other 
carbonaceous substances, and metals ,• and non-lununous, as 
those of hydrogen, alcohol, sulphur, and carbon monoxide. 
A good iUuimuating flume may readily bo procured from a 
non-illummant gas by saturating it with the vapour of a 
heavy hydrocarbon ; thus hydrogen and marsh gas, when 
burnt with one pound of benzol, give a light equal to that 
yielded by 6’793 Di and 7*082 lb of spermaceti respectively. 
Tha diluents of coal-gas, namely hydrogen, ourbon mon- 
oxide, and marsh gas, afl’ord practically no light; the light 
given by the lUiuninants is not, however, oltogel^or 
iniiependent of the relative proportions of tha diluents 
(Frankland and Thome, in Chm, March 1878, 
p. 94). Flames transparent for all lights are non-luminous, 
since the power of an incandescent gas at a given tempera- 
ture to absorb and its power to emit light are proportional 
to eoch other. 

Sir H. Davy, from experimental investigations, was led 
to riie conclusion that the luminosity of flames is caused by 
minute solid particles of incandescent carbon or other sub- 
stances sat free from -the combustiblo body by heat. From 
researches by Frankland and other phymeists it appears 
that this view is not tenable in respect to dl flames. Tho 
flame of arsemo burning in oxygen omits a remarkably 
intense white light, although neither the metal nor the 
product of Its oombustion, arsenious acid, is gaseous at tho 
temperature of the flame. Again, carbon, diuulpliido and 
nitric oxide give on combustion together a light which is 
almost unbearable by the eye, and which, lika that of a 
ooal-gas flame, affords a perfectly continuous spectrum, and 
yet no solid particles are concerned in its production- 
From these and similar facts, and from the scorning trans- 
parency of illuminating flames, it has been concluded by 
Frankland and others that although a nou-luminous flame 
may ba rendered luminous by the introduction into it of 
suhstonces in the solid condition, asbestos, platinum 
wire, and fine powders, tho light-giving power of ordinarpr 
flames is dependent to a great extent on tlie density of their 
constituent gases and vapours, and not on the presence in 
them of any solid parbioles. Further, tho deposits of soot 
formed by the flames of ordinary lilwainanta on bodies 
with which they come in contact have been regarded as- 
consisting, not of solid carbon set free by the slsotivs 
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affinity of oxygen^ for the hydrogen of the hydrocarbon, 
but of mixtures of condensed hydrocarbons of remarkably 
high boiling-points. The observations of several experi-. 
menters do not, however, bear out these conclusions M. 
J. L. Soret has demonstrated that the supposed transparency 
of many flames at high temperatures does not exist, and 
that at least for ordinary flames Davy’s theory of the pro- 
duction of luminosity holds good, — “ a pencil of solar hght 
being reflected by diffusion and polarized in precisely the 
same manner, whether it falls on a very briUiant flame, or 
whether it illuminates non-incandescent smoke, in which 
the presence of carbon particles is incontestable” (sea 
Archives des Science, July 1874, trans, in Phil. Mag , 1876), 
Stem, moreover, has proved that the spoty deposit obtain- 
able from a coal-gas flame contains not more than 9 per 
cent, of hydrogen, and that, were it merely condensed 
vapour, exposure to a high temperature woffid cause its 
volatilization, which, however, is not the case (see Joum, 
PracU GJicm,, new senes, vol. vm. p. 402), Heumann 
holds that for the production of light from a hydrocarbon 
flame a high temperature is requisite, — first, to set free 
solid particles of carbon, and, secondly, to mamtain 
these m a state of incandescence. In support of the 
theory that the luminosity of hydrocarbon flames does 
result from the existence within them of carbon partidea 
he points out— * 

(1) That the luminous mantle of a hydrooai’hou flame (as Stein 
also has proved) is not altogether tranaparent, the appearance of a 
oontinuoua imam when an object is viewed through the flame being 
attributable probably to the amoUnesa of the iILuminatmg partioles 
aud their rapid motiou ; 

(2) That flames the luminosity of wMch is due to the presence 
of finely divided solid matter give shadows when viewed in sunlight ; 
also that luminous hydrocarbon flames give shadows and that the 
only light-giving flames that are shadowlesa are those consisting of 
glowing gases and vaponra ; 

(3) That chlonue increases the luminosity of feebly luimnous 
hydrocarbon flames by sotting free m them particles of what 
must certainly bo pure coi’bon , 

(4) That the presence of sohd particles in a hydrocarbon flame 
may bo demonstrated by causing it to impinge upon a heated 
snmeo, or upon a similnx flame ; and 

(6) That the lower surface of a small rod placed in a flame hecomos 
covered with soot, which has hoeu sepoi'ated in the lower portion of 
tho flame, This deposit cannot ho the result of the coding action 
cf the rod, as it is not formed on aU sides of the rod, and may be 
produced on hot as well os cold bodies introduced into the flame. 

The influence of pressure upon luminosity has next to 
be considered. It was shown by Davy in 1817 that the 
iuteusity of tho light of flames is increased by the condens- 
ation, and diminished by the rarefaction of the atmosphere. 
Frankland has proved that flames ordinarily non-luminoua, 
as those of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and alcohol, can be 
made highly luminous by condensing the atmosphere in 
which they bum. Hydrogen yielding, under a pressure of 
three atmospheres, light estimated at one unit, at twelve 
atmospheres gives a light of 100 units. On the other hand 
the flame of arsenic in oxygen loses greatly in lumm-> 
osity when subjected to reduced pressure. For each deor&i 
ment of pressure from SO down to 14 inches of meroury, 
according to Frankland, the flames of candles undergo an 
equal or nearly equal loss of luminosity i for lower pres- 
sures the diminution is lass rapid. The blue portion of the 
flames of candles burnt on the summit of Mont Blano was 
found by the same experimenter to extend to the height of 
one eighth of an inch above the cotton, the rate of combus- 
tion being the same as at Ohamounix ; and it has been 
computed by him that, owing to the difference of barome- 
tric pressure in the two eitJes, the iHumiuating effects of the 
same sample of coal-gas in London and Mexico must be in 


^ Oorapare the action of p^ladium sponge and foil on vanons 
hydiooaafbon flames, probably tbrouj^ occlnsidn of bydrogen. Sea 
Wtthler, in PM, Mag,, 1877, p. 8S,^ 
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tue ratio of 100 to 46 ’2, From the above-mentioned facts 
the inference has been drawn that the decrease in light 
caused by rarefaction of air is attributable to the greater 
jnobihty at low pressures, and consequent readier oxidation 
of gaseous bodies, aud also to the increase m the size of the 
flame. Conversely, the greater luminosity under pressure 
has been ascribed to the augmentation of the density of the 
burmng gas or vapour thereby occasioned. I fc has, however, 
been proved that, although the density of constituents is not 
without effect on the luminosity of flarries, it cannot be con- 
sidered alone as a cause of this phenomenon, since at high 
pressures the temperature of a flame is iucreaaed. (See 
X)6vi]le,Oompf,Pend., Ixvii. 1089 ) How, although the light 
and heat of flames are not related m degree, for the flame of 
the oxyhydrogen lamp, the hottest known, is scarcely 
luminous, yet for the same kind of flame luminosity 
increases with temperature. 

The influence of temperature on luminosity may be 
exemplified in various ways. Thus, if the cooling of a 
flame be checked by decreasing its surface in respect of its 
volume, a greater amount of light is ohtamed. The smolsy 
flame of turpentine becomes luminous when its tempera- 
ture IB raised ; aud if, by the use of an outer glass cylinder 
in addition to an ordinary lamp chimney, the air supply- 
ing a flame be warmed at the expense of the escaping pro- 
ducts of combustion, a considerable increase of light is the 
result. Heumann flnds that the cooling effect of a metallic 
burner on a gas flame notably diminiahes its luminosity j 
and he attributes the greater intensity of the light observed 
when the burner is heated to an earlier separation pf carbon 
particles in the flame, and to their more vmd incan- 
d^cence. 

Considerable insight into the conditions of the luminosity 
of flame has been afforded by experiments with mixtures 
of illuminating gas and air. The light of pure coal-gas 
being reckoned at 100 units, that of gas with 10 per cant 
of air is 33 units, with 20 per cent. 7, with 30 per cent. 
2, and with 40 per cent, 0 (Frankland). The non-lumin- 
osity of the flame of the Bunsen lamp, by means of which 
a mixture of coal-gas with 2 to 2^ times its bulk of air is 
burnt, has been ascribed by some to the rapid destruction 
of the illuminanta of the gas by the oxygen of tibie admixed 
air ; but some further eiqilanation of the phenomenon is 
evidently necessary, since the volume of air employed is 
inadequate for the complete oxidation of the gas, aud the 
flame is still lightieas ff hydrogen, carbonic oxide, steam, 
or indifferent gases, as nitrogen, carbon dioxide, or hydro- 
chloric acid, be substituted for air Wibel (Peiet. Ohem, 
Ges. B&i\, viii. 226), finding that the heating of the gas 
and air previous to ignition renders the flame luminous, 
condudes that the non-luminoBity of the flame is the result 
of the cooling action of the gases entering it; but, as 
Heumann points out^ it cannot be wholly due to this cause, 
for the temperature of the non-luminous flame of the 
Bunsen burner, as also of the blowpipe, is much above 
that of ordinary flames. From tlie observations of Stein 
Praet. Ohm., ix. 183), who shows that a flame made 
non-luminouB by nitrogen is yet hot enough to decompose 
coal-gas, aud that carbon monoxide, which has a pyrometriQ 
effect nearly equal to that of coal-gas, renders the flame of 
that gas non-luminous without lowering its temperatnr^ it 
IS evident that the mere introduction of a diluent into a 
burning gas diminiahes its light, indepe^entiy of any 
absorption of beat to which it may give rise. Heumann 
finds that decrease of lummosity through dilution and cool- 
ing takes place when a gas-flame giving light in ordinary 
air is plpnged into a mixture of five volniues of air with 
two volumes of carbon dioxide, or when the products of 
combustion are allowed to accumulate in the air in which 
the jEtame k hunffiiit ' 
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The degree of rapidity with which oxidation takes place 
18 a coudition which affects very considerably the Inmm- 
osity of flamea If a BinaLl flame, free from unoxidizahle 
substances, be placed in pare oxygen, its light becomes 
feeble, since the illuminants, instead of spreading through 
it in an incandescent state, are speedily oxidized ; within 
certain limits, tlierefore, the mixture with the oxygen of 
au inert gas, e.^., nitrogen or carbon dioxide, increases the 
luminosity of the flama The simplest form of gas-bumer, 
having a single orifice only, affords the minimum amount 
of light, as the gas rushes without interruption _ into the 
air. When, however, as by the use of the fishtail burner, 
two jets of gas are made to impinge upon each other, the 
velocity with which the illuminants are driven, through 
the and oxidized is retarded, with the effect of con- 
siderably augmenting the light. The insertion of a small 
piece of platinum plate between the two jets, as in Scholl’s 
“ platinum perfecter,” hy reducing still more their velocity, 
causes a further increase in the lummosity of the flame 
(Frankland). 

The temperature of flames differs considerably according 
to the conditions of combustion and the nature of the 
substance burnt. That of hydrogen in aar, calculated from 
its absolute thermal effect as measured by Tavre and 
Silbermaun, is 2080“ C., that of carbon monoxide, 2828 j 
and that of marsh gas, 1935“. The oxyhydrogen flame 
has a temperature estimated by Bunsen at 2841“ C. The 
fl.ama of a common caudle in its hottest portion is at a 
temperature high enough to melt a small filament of 
platinum held in it, Daville, expenmenting with a mix- 
ture of oxygen and carbon monoxide, found that, at 54 
millimetres above the orifice of the burner employed, the 
flame was hot enough to melt gold ; at 12 mm. it melted 
platiuumj and at about 2 mm. lower, at the apex of the 
inner cone of the flame or a little beneath it, the highest 
temperature was indicated The temperature of the flame 
of alcohol, according to Becquerel, is nearly 1204“ C. 
(2200“ Fahr. ) M. F. Eossetti {Joum, dc Phys., viz. 61), by 
means of a tharmo-electrio element of iron and platinum, 
estimated the temperature of the external envelope of a 
Bunsen flame at 1350“ O,, that of the violet portion at 
1250“, and that of the blue at 1200”, the temperature in 
the central dark cone ranging from 250” to 660“. The 
flame of a mixture of two volumea of illuminating gas with 
three of carbon monoxide indicated a temperature of 1000”. 
The determination of the higher temperatures of flame by 
means of thermo-electricity is, however, open to considerable 
sources of error. 

The nature and the contmnance of the combustion of a 
flame depend (1) on the supply of the supporter of the 
combustion ; (2) on the ignition-temperature of the gas or 
vapour j and (3) on the heat produced in burning, and 
therefore on the degree of rarefaction of the atmosphere, 
which by lessening chemical combination diminishea the 
heat of the flame. 

(1) In the case of all ordinary flames the oxygen of 
the air is the supporter of combustion, and of this a free 
supply IS requ isite. A combustible hydrocarbon containing 
more than six parts of carbon to one of hydrogen burns 
with a smokj flame in air, unless a free drought cau he 
provided by the use of a lamp-glass. A coal-gas flame sup- 
plied by an orifice of one quarter of on inch in diameter is 
not smokeless when higher than 2^ inches j but the flame 
is rendered clear if by lengthening or dividing the aperture 
of the jet the exposure of a larger extent of its surface to 
the air is eflfected 

(2) Davy (PkU. Trans.^ 1816, pt. i. p. llT) points 
out that a large quantity of air thrown upon a small 
flame lowers its heat below the exploding point of its con- 
stituents, and that the extinction of a flame by blowing 


upon it is probably produced by that cause, assisted by 
the dilution of the explosive mixture. The fact that, by 
the presence or neighbourhood of a cooler body, the 
temperature of a heated gas or vapour is lowered beneath 
the igniting point, explains the action of the wire gauze of 
the Davy lamp (see Coai, vol. vi. p. 72), and also 
explains why a candle-flame does not quite touch its 
wick, or a gas-flame its burner, unless the latter bo some- 
what strongly heated. The presence of an inactive gas 
hinders, and if in large quantity prevents, by its cooling 
action, the explosion of gases. The rate of propagation 
of igmtion in gaseous mixtures thus varies not only with 
the nature of their combustible constituents, but with 
the degree to which these are diluted with indifferent gases. 
The rate in a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen in com- 
bining proportions is 34 millimetres a second; and that 
in a similar mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen is less 
than 1 mm. a second (see Bunsen in Pogg. Ann , cxxxi. 
166). The maximum velocity of the propagation of igni- 
tion for marsh-gas and air, according to M. E. Mallard 
(A 7 in. des M^nes, lit. 356, 1875), is ‘624 mm., the minimum 
•041 mm. a second, the velocities of coal-gas and air are 
maximum I’Ol mm. and minimum 0’097 mm, a second. 
A jet of combustible gas at high pressure, or much diluted 
with inert gases, can be ignited only at a considerablo 
distance from the orifice at which it issues, owing apparently 
to the cooling action of the gas itself and of the outer air, 
and perhaps more especially to tbo velocity of the gas boiug 
greater than that of the propagation of ignition within it 
(Henmann). 

(3) From numerous exporimonts, chiefly with gases, 
Davy concluded, first, that the extinction of flame on rare- 
faction of the atmosphere takes place otil^ when the heat 
produced by the burning body is insufficient to keep up 
the combustion, the mere removal of pressure from the burn- 
ing body being without effect on its combustibility; and 
secondly, that therefore those bodies which roqiiiro least heat 
for their combustion burn in more rarefied air than those 
requiring more heat, and those which produce much boat in 
their combustion, other circumstances being the same, burn 
in more rarefied air than those producing Tittle heat {Phif, 
Trans,, 1817). Hence the extinction of a goa by rarefac- 
tion is hindered by raising its temperature. Davy found 
that a mixture of oxygon and hydrogen in combining pro- 
portions could not bo exploded when rarefied to one 
eighteenth of its normal density, and that hydrogen would 
not burn at a pressure of onc-soventh of an atmosphere. 
Compression tends to molce the combustion of flames loss 
perfect, so that flames smoky at ordinary pressure can be 
rendered smokeless by rarefying the atmosphere in which 
they are burning. 

It has been shown by Professor R. Bunsen that the combustion of 
a uniform mixture of an inflnmmnble gas with oxygen taken place 
discoDtinnoiuly Thus, when a mixture of carbon monoxide and 
oxygen in coiubining iiroportions la exploded in a closed vessel, its 
temperature uses fiom 0* to 8033“ C., and two-thirds of the carbon 
monoxide rotnaias unconBunied and incombustible until, by radi- 
ation and conduction, the toinperatiiro sinks to 2658“ C. Below this 
temiwrature a second burning begins, which restores the temperature 
to 2668“ 0., at which point it abides stationary until exactiyhtdf the 
carbon monoxide is consumed. The inflamed mixture now cools 
to 1146° 0., when the combustion ceases ; it most, however, bo 
afterwards oontinued at lower as at higher temperatures, since the 
product of combustion consists eventually, on cooling, of carbon 
oioxido only. Bauson has further pointed out that there is a simple 
molecakr relation between the quantities of compounds which, in 
favourable oiroumstanccs, ore formed snnultaneously in a perfectly 
uniform gaseous mixture | as, for example, when water and carbon 
dioxide are proiluced from hydrogen «id carbon monoxide burnt 
with leas oxygen than sufllces for the combustion of both, {OJ, 
CaBMiaTET, vol. V. p. 483, col. 2.) This relation undergoes sud- 
den alterations by uie addition, by dagreoa, of a third body, as 
oxygen, the homogeneous nature of the mixture not being affected, 

• (See Phil, Mag, [4], xxxiv. p. 489, 1867.) 
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The radiation of heat from the flame of a Bunsen 
burner la considerably less than that from a luminous gas 
flame, and by moat vapours is less powerfully absorbed 
The absorption by the an of the heat radiated from a 
hydrogen flame, the source of which is the aqueous vapour 
produced by the combustion, has been shown by Tyndall 
to be due to the presence of moisture in the air, dry air 
being actually transparent to the radiations of the flame, 
whereas on humid days undned air may absorb as much 
as 20 ’3 per cent, of them. This phenomenon is explicable 
on the theory that, notwithstanding the high temperature 
of the flame, there is an accord between its oscillatmg 
molecules and those of aqueous vapour at the ordinary 
temperature, the heat of the flame increasing the amplitude 
but not the rate of its molecular vibration. When a 
carbonic oxide flame, the product of which is carbonic 
acid gas, is made to radiate through an atmosphere of the 
same gas, the absorption is very great, insomuch that, at a 
pressure of 4 inches, 66 per cent, of the radiation is cut off. 
The radiation of heat from a flame, it is thus apparent, 
depends on the length of the heat waves to which, accord- 
ing to the nature of its products, it gives rise, and on the 
character of the atmosphere through which tlie radiations 
have to pass. The products of the combustion of alcohol 
are aqueous vapour and carbonic acid gas, the heat rays of 
which have a alow period of vibration and correspond to 
the ultra-red rays of the spectrum. The temperature of 
au alcohol flame may be lowered by plunging into it a 
spiral of platinum wire, but its heal^ being thereby con- 
verted into heat of higher refrangibility, is consequently 
more readily transmitted through some substances, such as 
glass, than that of the original flame. (See Tjndall, Meat 
as a Mode of Motimx^ 6th ed,, 1876, p. 385 sqf) 

The phenomena of singing flames have already been 
alluded to (AooxjSTias, vol. i p. 116). M. 0. Dccharme 
has produced persistent and varied sounds by directing a 
jet of air from a tube vfith a diameter of 3 to 6 mm. on a 
gas-flame supplied by an orifice of similar diameter. The 
effect of the jet of air seems to he attributable m great 
measure to lEs chemical besides its mechanical action. By 
altering the diameter and position of the tubes, and the 
nature and pressure of the gas and air, the sounds and the 
colour and shape of the flame may be greatly modified. 
{Oompt, Eend,f Ixxx. p. 1602.) On the spectra of flames 
see Spectrum Abtalysis. 

In consequence of the rarefaction of the air which it 
occasions, and also its tapering form, flame acts witli great 
rapidity in dissipating a charge of electricity, It has been 
shown by Grove {PhiL Mag^ 1854, [4], vii, 47) that a 
current of electricity is transmitted in flame, and is produced 
in it probably by chemical action. 

Dr Edmund Hoppe, In a paper on the electrical resist- 
ance of flames {Nachricditen v. d. K. Ges. d. Wiss. «. d. 
Oeorg-Angmts-UniversitUt, 1877, p. 313), concludes as the 
result of hia experimental investigations that — 

(1) For ovary flame the olccinc oonductivity iucreasos with an 
increase of the heat and of the amount of the burning gases ; (2) 
The inlative oonductivity of different flames is dependent on 
the nature of the substances burnt ; the vapom^ of salts and solu- 
tions are parUoularly efficient in augmenting the conductivity of the 
flame of hydrogen; and (8) Ohm’s law, contrary to the surmise of 
Hankol Uhh. d. KUnigl Sdchs, Ges. d. fTiss , v, p. 72, 1861) is 
applicable to the case of flames. 

The diamagnetism of flame, on ita discovery by M. P. 
Bancalati, was in 1847 investigated both by Zantedesohi 
and Faraday. When pieced in various positions between 
the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, the flame of a wax 
taper becomes inclined, or assumes a fishtail shape, or even 
spreads out right and left in an equatorial direction between 
the poles, producing a double flame with two long tongues, 
Faraday found that when a small flame only about one 


third of an inch high was used, the magnetic force flattened 
It mto an equatorial disc. The brightest flames appeared 
to him to be the mostdiamagnetic (Faraday, Exp. EesearcAes 
voL iiL pp. 467, 487, 490). 

See, in addifaon to the authorities quoted above, Fbrifcs of SvrS. 
ed. by Dr John Davy, vol vi. pp. 1-130, 1840; Fraukland, 
A Course of Lecturer on Goal-ffas, 1867, and M^merUal Ik. 
searches, 1877 , and Dr Karl Eeumann, Co7UTibvi%ons to the Theory 
of WiuoiM Flam^ translated by M M Pattison Mmr from 
Liebigs Ann der Chemve, vol clxxxi pt 2, pp, 129-168, and 
yol. dxxxii. pp 1-29, in Phd. Mag , 1877, pp ifoS, 366 On tim 
of coloured flames sea Gony, Compt Iknd , Ixxxvi 
O/O-880. iSee also Gas H B ) 

FLAMEL, Nicolas, a reputed French alchemist, and a 
caligrapher to the university of Paris, was born about 1330. 
Becoming a money lender, he amassed immenae wealth, witli 
which he built a large number of churches and endowed 
various chanties He died at Pans 22d March 1418, and 
was buried in the church of SaintJacques-la-Boucherie, 
to which he bequeathed the bulk of his property. His 
unusual prosperity acquired for him, either during his life 
or shortly after his death, the reputation of being au alche- 
mist, and gradually his history became incrusted with 
legend. It was said that he accidentally discovered the 
secret of alchemy iu an old hook by a Jewish astrologer 
which happened to come into his hands, and that after 
reaching a good old age in France, he and his wife myste- 
riously disappeared, presumably to live m splendour m the 
East throu^ the aid of the philosopher’s stone. A book 
on a^emy exists in the imperial library of Paris with an 
inscriptioa professing to have been written by Nicolas 
Flamel, but plainly a forgery. In 1661 also, a amflll 
treatise entitled Sommaire Phihsc^higue de Mtcolas Plamel 
was published among a collection of alchemist treatises 
entitled TraTisformation 'mAtcdl%q%e. These and similar 
inventions wer^ however, exploded by Ydain’s Besai mr 
VMiMoire de Saint-^acquesda-BoucheTie^ 1768, whichcontams 
an account of the life of Flamel, derived from the archives 
and other authentic documents of the parish. See also 
description de la Tille de Paris au quimi^me Bi^cle, par 
Ouillebert de Meis, published for the first time from De 
Metz’s manuscript by Leroux de Lmcy, Paris, 1866. 

FLAMEN, a Homan sacrificial priest. The 
were under the direction of the pontifices, and were con- 
secrated to the service of some particular deity. The highest 
in rank were the Flamen Dialis, Flamen Martiahs, and 
Flamen Quirinahs, who were always selected from among 
the patricians. ^Vhen the number of flameus was raised 
from three to fifteen, those already mentioned were entitled 
mqfores, in contradistinction to the other twelve, who were 
called minores, and were chosen from the plebs. The 
flaroens were held to be elected for life, but they might be 
compelled to resign office for neglect of duty, or on the 
occurrence of some ill-omened event during the performance 
of their rites. The official dress of the flamens was the 
apex or cap (surmonnted with a piece of pointed olive-wood, 
round the base of which a lock of wooU was twisted), the 
loena or mantle, and a laurel wreath. The highest of all 
these priests was the Flamen Dialis, or flamen of Jupiter, 
who in virtue of his offi.ce was entitled to a lictor, to a seat 
Ln the senate, to a ourule chair, and to the toga proetexta, 
woven by his wife of thick wool The sight of fetters 
being forbidden him, his toga was not allowed to he tied in 
a knot but was fastened by means of clasps, and the only 
kind of ring permitted to be worn on bis ffnger was a 
broken one. If a person in fetters took refuge in his bouse 
he was immediately loosed from his bonds; and if a 
criminal on his way to the scene of his punishment met 
him and threw himself at feet he was respited for that 


^ MUm, whence, according to Tatro and Featus, the name flamen, 
quaei fllatnen," was derived. 
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day, The flamen Dialis was to leave the city 

for a single night, to ride or toueh a horse (a restric- 
tion which incapacitated him for the consulship), to swear 
an oath, to look at an army, or to witness the business of 
daily life. His marriage was dissoluble only by death. 
His wife was called Hlaminica, and was obliged to assist 
her husband at the sacrifices and other religious duties 
which he performed. She wore long woollen robes, a 
purple veil, and shoes made of the leather of sacrificed 
animals, and like her husband she carried the sacrificial 
knife. Some of the municipal towns in Italy had flamens 
as well as Rome, When it became customary to deify the 
emperors, flamens were appointed in all the provincial 
towns to superintend their worship. 

[FLA-MINGO (Portuguese Bpanish 

a Water-bird conspicuous for the bright scarlet or flame- 
coloured patch upon its wings, and long known by its classic 
name Phosnicopterus as an inhabitant of most of the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea, in some of 
which it is still far from uncommon.^ Other species have 
since been discovered, and both its common and scientific 
names are now used in a general sense. The true position 
of the Plamingoes iPh<xnicopteridcs) has been much debated, 
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and ornithologists are as yet by no means agreed upon it. 
Professor Huxley {Proc. Zool. Soc., 18673 p, 460) considers 
the form “so completely intermediate between the Anseriiio 
birds on the one side, and the Storks and Herons on tho 
other, that it can be ranged with neither.”^ And he puts 

^ In Greece and Asia Minor, however, it is rare, and to this Cause 
is most likely to hs attributed Aristotle’S silence concerning it, though, 
it was known to Aristophanes. 

^ Thus confirming the opinion of Limimis a century old (S^st If at., 
ed. 12, i. p, 230): — ‘'Medium inter AQiseres Orallas, si quia ad 
prajoedentem ordinem referat, forte flon eirat/' lie himself places 
it among the latter. 


it by itself as the type of a group Amphimorplim under the 
larger assemblage of Bemognatlm. To the present writer 
its affinity to the Anatidm seems on many accounts to be 
the strongest, but that it should stand as a distinct family 
is manifest. 

Though not a few birds have in proportion to the size 
of their body very long legs and a very long nock, yet the 
way in which both are employed by the Plamingo seems 
to be absolutely singular. In taking its food this bird 
reverses the ordinary position of its head so as to hold the 
crown downwards and to look backwards. The peculiar 
formation of the hill, w'hich to the ordinary observer, looks 
as if broken, is of course correlated with this habit of 
feeding, as well as the fact that the maxilla is (contrary to 
what obtains in most birds) not only higbly movable, but 
is much smaller than the mandibidci — while tho latter is 
practically fixed. Both jaws are, however, beset with 
lamelloB, as in most of the Duck-tribe, and the food is 
thereby sifted out of the mud as the Plamingo wades with 
its long neck stretching to the bottom of the shallow waters 
it frequents. Still more extraordinary is one of the uses 
made of its long logs. The hen stands upon thciiP while 
performing that duty which in other birds is rightly called 
“sitting.” This fact was noticed so long ago as 1083 by 
Dampier, and his statement lias been coiiiirincd by tho 
evidence collected by many other travellers. It does not 
appear, however, that tho act has been personally witnessed 
by any author subsequent to him, and thoroforo his quaint 
aad obviously truthful account of the way in which 
Plamingoes build their nests and hatch their young, as 
observed by him in the Cape Verd Islands, may hero bo 
quoted : — “ They build their N ests in shallow Ponds, whore 
there is much Mud, which they scrape togotlior, iiialdiig little 
Hillocks, like small Islands, appearing out of tho Wator a 
foot and. half high from the bottom. They make llio 
foundation of those Hillocks broad, bringitig them up 
tapering to the top, where they leave a small hollow pit to 
lay their Eggs in ; and when they cither lay their Eggs, 
or hatch them, they stand all tho while, not on tho Hillock, 
hut close hy it with their legs on tho ground and in the 
wator, resting thcmsolvcs against the Hillock, and covering 
tho hollow Nest upon it with their Rumiis : Por tlicir Legs 
aro very long; and building thus, as they do, upon the 
ground, they could neither draw Llicir Logs convouionily 
into their Hosts, nor sib down upon tlioni otherwise than 
by resting their whole bodies ihoro, to tho prejudice of 
thoir egge or their young, wore it not for this admirable 
contrivance, which they have by natural instinct. They 
never lay more than two Eggs, and soldoiu fewer. Tho 
young ones cannot fly till they are almost full grown, but 
will run prodigiously fast ; yet we have taken many of 
thorn.” — Dampior, Few Vogage round the World, od. 2, 
corrected, vol. ip. 71, London, 1097. 

It is of course only under very favourable circumataticcB 
that such nests as those can be built. When tiinci or place 
is wanting tho hens seem to drop their eggs at rajuloiu, 
as Mr J. W. Clark was told they usually do at this day in 
tbo South of Prance (/&m, 1870, p. 441), whore a nest has 
not boon soon for some years. Plamingoes are eminently 
gtegariotta. Thoir favourite resorts are salt-lakes — in- 
deed these may bo said to be a x)rime necessity ; and 
when, as often happens, they aro diminished by drought, 
the birds have to take l6ng flights in quest of now 
haunts. Thus some of the wandorers occasionally got 
separated from the main body, and a|q)oar in various 
unwonted spots. On the wing the Plamingo is doscribod 
as presenting a singular appearance, its nock and logs being 


® By a mistake, it wae before stated (Birds, vol. iii. p. 7752) that 
tho hen Flamingo “sits astricto with dawglinglegs.” 
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atretclied out in a continuous afcraiglit line. When feeding 
or at rest, a flock of these birds, owing to their red pliim* 
age, has often been likened to a body of British soldiers. 
The young appear to be a long time in arriving at the full 
beauty of theu’ plumage, and as the sexes are said to differ 
greatly in size, some of the difficulties which the determina- 
tion of species in this genus presents may be excused. No 
fewer than four species of PlumicojAerus have been described 
as inhabiting the Old World. There is the large bird known 
to the ancients, Temminck’s P, anUguamm^ which cer- 
taiuty ranges from the Cape Verd Islands to the Caspian 
and to India, if not further. The P, erythroBm of Jules 
Verreaux has been described as differing in its brighter 
plumage, and is supposed to be a native of Southern and 
Western Africa, but it is also said to have strayed to Europe. 
Then two smdler species (P. minor, Geoffrey, and P 
n'Uhidus, Eeilden)— the one from Africa the other from 
IndiUj have also been described, but whether their existence 
can be substantiated remains to be seen. Four species 
have likewise been indicated as belonging to the New 
World. There is first a large and very bnlliantly-coloured 
bird to which the Linnuean name P. ruher^ has been con- 
tinued, inhabiting suitable localities from Elorida south- 
wards to au undetermined latitude. To this species Mr 
Solvin {Tram. 2ml. Sac., ix p. 498) refers the P. 
glypIiothynchuB of G. B, Gray, founded on a specimen 
from the G^pagos, Then thete is the P. cJulenm of 
Gmelin (P. Of later writers) which in colour-- 

ing more resembles the European species, and is found in 
various parts of South America. Lastly comes the P. 
andinus of Philippi, which is easily distinguished from all 
others through the Want of a bodk-toe, and “was regarded 
by Bonaparte as meriting generic separation Under the 
name of PkoBnieopatrits. This appears to have its home 
on the Salt-lakes of the elevated desert of Atacama. 

The foSsil remains of a Flamingo have been recognized 
from Lower and Middle Tertiary beds iu France, and the 
species, which appears to have been very close to that com- 
monly called P. antiqiianm, has toceived the name of P. 
craiaeti from Professor Oervaia. But a more interesting 
discovery is that by Professor A. Milne-Edwards of no 
fewer than five species of an extinct form of PhenmpA^ndm, 
named by him Podcchdm {Ols. Pcsi. dt la ii. p, 

68). These are from lacustrine deposits of the Miocene 
epoch. The some distinguished zoologist also refers to 
this family remains designated by Hm Agnopterm, 
and those of the “Momis” (properly ITetomisj of M. 
Aymard. (a. n.) 

FL AMININUS, Ttrus QurKfoWirs, a Eoman general and 
statesman, well known os the liberator of Greece, was born 
about 228, and died about 174 n,ci. The patrician family 
of the Quinctii had already made their mark in Eoman 
history, but of Titus’s immediate ancestors nothing is 
known except that, according to the Fasti OapitoUni, his 
father bore the same name. He began his publio life la a 
military tribune under Marcellus. On the death d his 
commander he was appointed propraetor of Tarentum and 
the neighbouring district. Bis administrative abllitieB 
were recognized even in this subordinate post, and in 202 
s.o. he was appointed one of a commission of three to sup- 
plement the colony of Venusium, whose numbers had been 
drained by the war with Hannibal. In 199 b.o. he was 
made queestor, and the next year, shipping the regular 
stages of cedile and prmfcor, he Obtained the constdehip, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the tribunes on accotmt 


^ Idnueaua refaiwed all the aoocunts of yiafniugoea known to Mm to 
a tingle tpeeieSi P. fUber, Here he was ded&edly wrong, slnos those 
of the Old World and of ilie New axe entiifely distinct ; hut the.rea- 
son for Msignlng; this trivial name tb ene of the letter has yet to be 
eieplalned by ottdthologiets. 
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of hia youth The scanty records of his early years furnish 
notlung which will adequately account for this marvellously 
rapid promotion, but it is explained and justified by hia 
subsequent career. Flamininus was one of the first and 
most successful of the nsing school of Boman statesmen, 
the opponents of the narrow and almost provincial patriot- 
ism of which Cato was the type, the disciples of Greek 
^ture, and the advocates of a wide imperial policy 
His winnmg manners, his polished address, his knowledge 
of men, and the personal fascination which was mainly 
owing to these qualities, and lastly his knowledge of Greek, 
Which, according to Plutarch, he spoke like his native lan- 
guage, all marked him out as the fittest representative of 
Rome iu the East, and it was an auspicious lot for Rome 
which assigned to the consul the province of Macedonia, 
and the conduct of the war with Phihp. No sooner was 
he appointed than he set to work to collect new levies; 
selecting the picked veterans who had Served m the Spanish 
and ^rican campaigns. His predecessors in the province, 
Bulpicius and Publius, had been dilatory and incompetent, 
not quitting Rome till their year of office had nearly expired. 
Flamininus sailed in the early spnng, and, leaving his 
troops at Corcyra to follow him, crossed in a single galley 
to the mainland and hurried to the Eoman camp in Epirus, 
dismissed his predecessor Publius Villiua, and m a council 
of war determined to Storm tbe pass of Antigonea, a narrow 
gorge a little below Clissoura, which was occupied by the 
enemy. Repulsed in the direct attack, he consented to 
parley with Philip, and the two commanders met on the 
banks of the Aons and conversed across the narrow stream. 
Fl am ininus at once revealed his intended policy, and in 
stem and uncompromising terms demanded the liberation 
of Greece and Thessaly. Philip indignantly broke up the 
conference, exclaiming that harder terms could not have 
been proposed to him had he been conquered. This bold 
attitude of defiance and assertion of the claims of oppressed 
nationalities was in a great measure the secret of Fluinin- 
inus’s success. The news soon spread that a Roman had 
coiUe, not to transfer the yoke Of livery, but to vindicate 
the hberties of Greece. Charops, an Epirot chieftain, re- 
vealed to Flamininus a by-palh across the mountains by 
which the pass could be turned; a signal fiye showed that 
the expedition had succeeded; and a simultaneous attack in 
front and rear completely routed the Macedonians, who 
were only saved from total destruction by the nature of the 
ground, which rendered pursuit impossible, Flamininus 
found himself master of Epirus, and he cemented a lasting 
friendship with the Epirote by his mildness and moderation, 
which contrasted with the extortions and ravages of Philip. 
From Epirus he passed into Thessaly, and took Phaloria, 
though he Was obflged to raise the siege of Atrax on the 
Peneus. Thence he marched into Loeds, where Anticyra 
served him as a basis for further operations, and enabled 
him to communicate with the fleet, which was commanded 
by his brother Lucius. Many towns in Phocia opened their 
gates to him, and Elatea the capital was taken dter a long 
resistance. His principal efforte were now directed to win 
over the Achman league, and in this he was so far sucCesi^ 
ful that a conference of the Greeks was held nearNiCsea on 
theMeliao gulf, under his presidency, to treat with Philm. 
A truce of two months was agreed to, on condition of the 
evacuation of all the towns of Phoois and Lberis, to enable 
both parties to .send deputies to Rome. The Greek iltmuties 
Were instructed to demand the exptdslon 6f Maoenonian 
garrisons from Demetdaa, Chal^ afad Oorinlh, 08 the only 
j^arantee for the freedom of Greece. When the senate 
demanded of Philip’s ombaSSaidots whether he was ready to 
grant these terms, they teplied that they had no instruc- 
ttotts, and were sent back and told to treat directly with 
FlatointnnS, whose which Vas just expiring, 
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extended for a second year. Flamininus, having thus 
secured his own object, showed no disposition to temporize 
with Philip, and the negotiations were abruptly broken off. 
The perfidy of Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, aecured him a 
valuable ally and the help of Argos, which Philip had 
delivered over to Nabia to garrison. Thebes, and with it 
Bceotia, was gained over partly by peranasion and partly 
by stratagem, and m the ensuing spring, 197 B.a , Flamin- 
laos took the field with nearly all Greece at hia back. After 
a cavalry skirmiah near Pherm, the main armies met at 
Oynoscephalse, a low range of hills so called from a fanciful 
resemblance to dogs’ heads. It was the first time that the 
Macedonian phalanx and the Roman legion had met m open 
fight, and the day decided which nation was to be master 
of Greece and perhaps of the world. It was a victory of in- 
tolligence over brute force, and, where numbers and courage 
were equally matched, the superior strategy and presence 
of mind of the Roman general turned the scale. The left 
wmg of the Roman army was retiring in hopeless confusion 
before the deep and serried ran ha of the Macedonian right 
led by Philip m person, when Flamininus, leaving them to 
their fate, boldly charged the left wTing under Nieanor, 
which was forming on the heights. The phalanx was like 
a steam hammer, irresistible if it hit its object, but moving 
only in one direction, and easily thrown out of gear. 
Before the left wing had time to form, Flamininus was 
upon them, and a massacre rather than a fiight ensued. 
This defeat was turned into a general rout by a nameless 
tribune who collected twenty companies and charged in 
rear the victorious Macadonian phalanx, which in its pursuit 
lidd left the Roman right far behind. 8000 Macedonians 
were killed and 5000 taken prisoners, while the Romans 
lost only 700. Macedonia was now at the mercy of Rome, 
and Flanaiuinus might have dictated what terms he liked, 
bub he showed his usual moderatiou aud farsightedness^ iu 
disregarding the root-and-branch politics of his jEtolian 
allies, whose heads were turned by the part they had 
taken in the victory, aud contenting himself with his 
previous demands. Philip lost all hts foreign possessions, 
but retained his Macedonian kingdom almost entire. Such 
a valuable bulwark against the outer world of Thracians 
and Celts was not lightly to be removed. Ten commis- 
sioners arrived from Rome to regulate the final terms of 
peace, and at the Isthmian games which were celebrated at 
Corinth in the spring of 196 B.O. a herald proclaimed to 
the assembled crowds that “the Roman people, and T. 
Quinctius their general, having conquered Ring Philip and 
tlie Macedonians, declare all the Greek states which had 
been subject to the king henceforward free and inde- 
pendent." A shout of joy arose so loud that it was heard 
by the sailors in the harbour, and in Plutarch's time the 
legend told how birds dying over the course had dropped 
down stunned by the noise. The games were forgotten, 
and all crowded round the proconsul eager to kiM the 
hands of the liberator of Greece, who was almost 
smothered with chaplets and garlands. This day was 
iudeed the climax of Mamimnus's career, of.which even the 
stately triumph that two years later he obtained at Rome 
must have seemed but a pale reflection. 

Of the rest of hia public life, which was mainly occupied 
iu consolidating the fruits of the victory of Oynoscephalse, 
we can only give the barest outline; but we will first 
attempt to wtimatehis work, and discuss how far he merited 
the proud title of benefactor of Greece, which Greeks and 
Romans alike bestowed on him. That he was animated 
by an ardent love of the Greek nanae and race, as genuine 
as that of Byron, of Canning, or of Ranaris, admits of no 
reasonable doubt To attribute to Flamininus a Macchiavel- 
Han policy, as if be could have foreseen Corinth overthrown 
and Achaia turned into a Roman province, is not only 
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disingenuous bub absurd. There is more force in the 
charge which Mommsen brings against him, that his 
Hellenic sympathies prevented him from seeing the innate 
weakness and mutual jealousies of the Greek states of that 
period, whose only hope of peace and safety lay in sub- 
mitting to the protectorate of the Roman republic. But 
if the event proved that the liberation of Greece was a 
political mistake, it was a noble and generous mistake, and 
reflects uothiug but honour on the name of Flamininus 

The only military enterprise that remained after tlia 
conquest of Philip was to crush Nabis, who still held 
Argos, as well os hie own tyranny of Spaita. Iu allowing 
the conquered tyrant to retain his native possessions, 
Flamininus was probably influBuced by consideration for 
the Spartans, who would never, except under compulsion, 
have submitted to the Achsean league 

His last act before returning homo is characteristic of 
the man. Of the Achseans, who vied with one another iu 
showering upon him honours aud rewards, ho asked but 
one persoual favour, the redemption of the Italian captives 
who had been sold as slaves in Greece during the Hannibalio 
war. These to the number of 1200 were presented to him 
on the eve of his departure, and formed the chief ornament 
of his triumph 

In 192 B.O., on the rupture between the Romans and 
Antiochus, Flamininus returned to Greece, this time as tlio 
civH represectative of Roma His personal influence and 
skilful diplomacy secured the wavering Achaean states, 
cemented the alliance with Philip, and contributed mainly 
to the Roman victory of Thermopylas. Chalcis and 
Naupactus, which had joined the enemy, owed their preser- 
vation to his interposition with the consul Glabrio. In 
189 B.O. he was made censor. In this office his fair fame 
was sullied by an unseemly quarrel with Cato. Brotherly 
affection tempted him to shield from just punishment a 
dissolute and brutal ruffian. In 183 B.c. ho undertook an 
embassy to Prusios, to induce the king of Bithynin to de- 
liver up Hannibal Hannibal foresballod his fate by taking 
poison, aud his dying words justly stigmatized this pitiful 
victory over a defenceless and destitute old man. The 
only excuse for his conduct is that it was prompted not by 
wautou cruelty or love of revenge, — motives which W'oro 
wholly alien to his character, — ^but by restless ambition 
and an inordinate love of gloiy, the infirmities of a truly 
noble nature. The history of his later years is a blanlq 
aud we only learn from his biographer Plutarch that his 
end wus peaceful and happy. (f. a.) 

FLAMIHIUS, Cahts, an eminent member of the plobeinn 
gens Flaminia, who in the course of fifteen years of public 
Ufa (232-217 b.o.) held successively the offleos of tribune, 
prietor, and censor, and was twice advanced to the consular 
dignity. During his trihuneship (232 B.a^ he was success- 
ful in carrying a measure for distributing nritim among the 
plebeians, in terms of the Xiciniau law, the ager Gallicus 
Picenus, an extensive tract of newly-acquired territory lying 
along the east coast of the peninsula to the south of 
Ariminum. This law was oarri^ in face of the dotewniuod 
opposition of the entire senatorial party, who, according 
to Valerius Maximus (lib. v., o. 4, sec. f5), afc^ one stage 
threatened to declare him a public enemy and miso an army 
agoinst him should lie persevere iu his agitation. In 227 
B.a he was appointed preotor, Sicily being assigned to him 
as his province ; and there he so conducted himself as to 
win the lasting gratitude of the people whom he governed. 
This they took occasion to show thirty years afterwards 
when hia son was curule sedUe. In 223 B.o, he was made 
consul, and, along with his colleague P. Furius Philus, 
hastened at once to the north to prosecute the QalHo war, 
which had been occasioned, it is said, by the operation of 
hia own agrarian law, and which had been going on with 
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indecisive results since 225. Easlily crossing the Po near 
the site of Piacenza, he sustained a check which compelled 
him to capitulate. The facile lusubres having granted him 
a free retreat, he speedily, in conjunction with the Cenomam, 
lenewed the attack at another point, perhaps on the river 
Oglio. On this occasion ho was successful , but it seems 
very doubtful whether the victory was not gained in spite 
of rather than by means of the generalship of the consul 
At all events his conquest of the lusubres failed to make 
any impression on the aristocratic party who had opposed 
his election and afterwards sought to obtain his recall, and 
the honours of a triumph were awarded to him only when 
the negative decision of the senate had been overborne by 
the popular voice According to Plutarch {Marcdhis, 4) 
he was neveitheless compelled to resign his office before the 
natural term had espmed In 221 he was chosen magister 
equitum uuder the dictatoiship of M. Minucius Eufus, but 
was not permitted to take office owing to a bad omeu — ^the 
squeaking of a shrew-mouse — which had occurred immedi- 
ately after the election. In the following year (220 b.c.) he 
was censor ; and this period of office was marked by the 
execution of two great public works which are permanently 
associated with his name — a circus and a road. The Oircus 
Flaminius, erected in a locality which had previously been 
known as the Prata riamiino, was designed for the accom- 
modation of the plebeians, especially for their public meet- 
iiigs, — they having no right at that period to sit in the 
Circus Maximus, The Via Flaminia was the firat to be 
carried across the Apennines, thus connecting the Adriatic 
aud Tuscan seas, It was a coutinuatiou of the old military 
road which had been carried as far as to Spoletium (Spoleto) 
m 240 B 0. From Spoletium it went to Fulginium 
(Foliguo) and Forum Flaminii (San Giovanni in Fori- 
fiamma); thence it mounted the Apeunme slope to the 
station Ad Eiiaein (La Schieggia), crossing the central 
ridge at what is now known as the pass of Furlo, and 
descending by the valley of the Metauius to Fanum For- 
tuiue (Faiio), wlieiico it kept the coast as far as to Arimi- 
num. In 218 b.o., as a leader of the democratic opposi- 
tion, Flaminius was one of the chief pvomoters of the 
measure brought in by the tribune Claudius, which pro- 
hibited senators and senators’ sons from possessing sear 
going vessels, except such as might be necessary for the 
transport of the produce of their own estates, aud generally 
shut them out from everything which the Eomans included 
under the category of commercial speculation (qufestus), 
such as uudortakiug public contracts (redemptiones), and 
the like. The effective support which he had given to this 
measure vastly iucreased the popularity of Flaminius with 
his own order, aud secured his second election as consul m 
the following year (217 B.O.), shortly after the defeat of 
Semprouius at the Trebia, Without staying to go through 
the usual solemnities of iaatallation at the Capitol, or to 
oelebrato the ferim Latinos, Flaminius at once hastened to 
. Arimitium and thence to Arretium, there to be ready for 
an aggressive campaign against Ilaunibal os soon as the 
roads should be open. Meanwhile Hannibal, uneasy in his 
winter quarters, liad accomplished with comparative ease 
the passage of the Aponninos, and forced his way south- 
ward across the flooded plains of the lower Aruo. The 
consul, fearing lost the enemy should find Kome unpro- 
tected, impetuously set out in pursuit. Free to select his own 
ground, Hannibal chose to make his stand between Bor- 
ghotto and Paesignano, in the narrow defile formed by the 
hills of Cortona, which is closed at its entrance by the 
Trasimene lake. With the main body of his infantry he 
barred the further outlet at the hill of Torre, whUe the 
light troops and the cavalry were posted on the sides of the 
pass It was early morning (on the 23d of June, accord- 
ing to the uncorrected calendar, but in reality on some 


day m April)i when Flaminius reached the spot, and a 
thick haze covering hill and lake altogether concealed the 
position and even the existence of the enemy, until the 
Eoman army found itself completely and hopelessly sur- 
rounded in the fatal defile. In the three hours’ carnage 
that followed 1 5,000 Eomans perished, and Flaminius was 
among tlie slain. 

From the materials which Livy and Polybius — no friendly 
critics — furnish, it is manifest that Flaminius was a man 
of abihty, energy, and probity, who with the bravery of a 
true soldier combined many of the best qualities of a 
popular democratic leader. While eminent, however, as 
the head of a political party, and successful in carrying 
some pieces of useful legislatiou, he has httle or no claim 
to rank among the gi eater statesmen of the republic. As 
a general, moreover, he was headstrong and self-sufficient, 
and he seems to have owed such victories as he achieved 
to personal boldness favoured by good fortune rather than 
to any superiority of strategical skill (see Livy, xxL, zxu. ; 
Polybius, 11 ., iiL) 

FIiAMINIUS, Caius, son of the preceding, was qujestor 
under P. Scipio Afneanus the elder lu Spam in the year 
210 B c , and took part in the capture of Hew Carthage. 
Fourteen years later he was curule mdile ; and this term of 
office was marked by the distribution among the citizens at 
very low prices of large quantities of gram, whioh in a time 
of Eoman scarcity the Sicilians had sent m grateful remem- 
bmnee of his father’s praetorship thirty years before. In 
193 B. a he himself attained a prsetorship, and was sent to 
the mcently constituted province of Hispania Citerior. 
There he earned on the war against the insubordinate 
populations, and after a siege took Litabnun, a city which 
IS described by Livy as having been strong and opulent, 
and made prisoner Corribilo, a powerful chieftain. In 187 
B.O. he became consul along with M iEmilius Lepidu8,and 
was successful in giving peace to Northern Italy by the 
subjugation of the warlike Ligurian tribes. In the same 
year the branch of the Via .^Emilia (traces of which are 
still discernible) connecting Bononia (Bologna) with 
Arretium (Arezzo) was constructed by him. 

FLAMSTEED, John (1646-1719), the first astronomer- 
royal of England, was bom at Denby near Derby, August 
1 4, 1 646. He was educated at the free school of that town, 
where his father earned on business as a maltster. He 
began the study of mathematics and astronomy while still 
very young, aud showed considerable ingenuity m the con- 
struction of mathematical instruments At the age of 
fourteen he caught cold while hathmg, and he suffered 
during the rest of his life from a rheumatic affection of the 
joints. In 1665 he went to Ireland to consult Greatrakes, 
a notorious quack of the penod, who claimed to be able to 
cure such diseases by manipulation, but he returned to Derby 
uncured. He continued his astronomical studies here till 
1669. About the year 1667 he wrote an able paper on 
the equation of time, afterwards appended by Wallis to his 
edition of Horrocks’s works. In 1669 he communicated a 
paper to the Eoyal Society under the assumed name J. 
Mathesin a sole fundes, an anagram on his own name 
Johannes Flamsteedius ; but Oldenburg, the secretary, 
addresvsed a reply to him, showing that he waa discovered, 
and from that time Flamsteed corresponded with many 
men of science. Sir Jonas Moore, whose acquaintance he 
made in 1670 when visiting London, furnished him wth 
several instruments, amongst others with GTownly’s micro- 
meter. lu 1673 Flamsteed composed his treatise on Th& 
true and apparent JPlacee of the JPlaneta token, at ikm greatest 
and leaxt distances from the JSaiihr a work referred to by 

1 See Mommsen, JTietoTy qf JfitoWe, vol. ii. p. 122 (note), London, 
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Newton in tlie first edition o£ his Prindpia. In the same 
year he obtained his M.A degree at Cambridge. He does 
not appear to have ever studied at Cambridge, though his 
name was entered at Jesus College in 1670, and he resided 
there for some months in 1674. In this year he published 
his EpliemeriSf and drew up a table of the tides Sir J. 
Moore at this time proposed to establish Flamsteed in a 
private observatory at Chelsea , but Charles II , whose 
attention had been directed to the necessity of imjiroved 
astronomical tables by a proposal for finding the longitude 
at sea, detei mined to establish an observatory, and 
Flamsteed was appointed “ astronomical obaervator.” His 
observations were made at the queen’s house in Greenwich 
Park, till July 1676, when the observatory was ready Of 
his work as astronomer-royal an account will be found 
under Astronomy (vol. ii. p. 756). Baily dates the com- 
mencement of modem astronomy from the year 1676, when 
Flamsteed began bis observatioiia. 

Flamsteed was ill-paid and overworked in his new ofiice. 
A salary of £100 a year was paid him, and he was left to 
provide his own instruments. Until 1684 he had to teach 
two boys from Christ’s Hospital, as one of the duties of his 
post j and he taught other boys, to defray the expenses he 
incurred for instruments. In 1684 his father died, and ho 
was presented by Lord Keeper North to a small living. 
His means being thus somewhat improved, he resolved to 
incur the expense of a muml arc, on 'the assurance of 
Government that he would be reimbursed, — a promise 
which, however, was never fulfilled. 

Attention has been di*awii since the year 1832 to cer- 
tain private affairs of Flamsteed’s. In that year Francis 
Baily discovered a large collection of Flamsteed’s letters in 
private hands, and other letters afterwards at Greenwich. 
The Admiralty unfortunately decided to print these at the 
public expense. For some time it was supposed that the 
fair fame of Newton and Halley had been darkened by the 
publication of these documents. But Sir David Brewster 
discovered among Newton’s papers a series of letters and 
papers completely exculpating Newton and Halley from 
cliarges affecting their honour, and placing Flamsteed’s 
character in an unfavourable aspect It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the cose made out by Brewster 
against Flamsteed, and the case made out by Baily against 
Newton and Hailey, both rest on ex statements. 

The conclusion to which a careful investigation of both 
sides of the story appears to point is that both Newton 
and Flamsteed showed exceedmg ill-temper, and that the 
charges affecting the honour of either (and of Halley as 
Newton’s friend) had their origin entirely in the Bl-feeliug 
thus excited. It is unfortunate that the matter should ever 
have been opened. Let it be remembered only that, while 
on the one hand Flamsteed furnished Newton with every 
lunar observation made before 1685, when the first edition 
of the PHndpia appeared, Newton on the other hand 
based on these observations the noblest theory the world 
of science has known. 

From 1716 to 1719, the year of his death, Flamsteed 
superintended the publication of the EistoHa Cceleslis, but 
the publication was not completed till 1723. His vjduablo 
Atlas Coelestis was not published till 1763. The well- 
known British catalogue of 2884 stars appears in the third 
volume of the Eist&i'ia, Coslestis, Though of feeble con- 
stitution, Flamsteed attained the age of seventy-three, his 
death occurring on the last day of the year 1719. He was 
succeeded in the office of astronomer-royal by Halley. 

FLANDERS (German Dutch an 

ancient countship of the Low Countries, which has left its 
name to two provinces of tlie modem kingdom of Belgium, 
distinguished as East and West. It took its rise about 
the time of Charles the Great, but the early history of the 


line of counts is far from certain, the older chronicles 
giving very different statements. Leaving out of view thoko 
mythical personages through whom as a matter of course 
a connexion is established with Puam of Troy, we find the 
founder of the family of the Foresters, as they are called, 
an a certain Lideric le Buc, “ only son of Saluait prince ot 
Dijon, and of Madame Eringarde daughter of Gerard loid 
of Roussillon,” who, says Lambert, canon of St Omer, 
“ videns Flandriam vacuam et luciiltam ac memoiosam, 
occupavit earn.” Even Lideric is of doubtful authenticity, 
though his death in 836 is mentioned in the xinnales 
Blaruhnienses, which were compiled befoie 1064 from eailier 
documents. His son Ingelramn, say the chiouicles, had a 
son Audacer ; but according to several modem mvestigatoi s 
Audacer was merely a cognomen of Baldwin, the next 
person in tbe genealogical series. With Baldwin, who is 
distinguished as Bras de Fer or I) on Ann, we at length 
reach the teira finna of history. He was a strong, daring, 
and unscrupulous man, and made noise enough in his own 
day, more particularly by carrying off and marrying Judith 
daughter of Chailes the Bald of France, a lady of easy 
principles, who had already been the wife of iEthelwulf 
of the West Saxons of England, and for a timo of iEthcl- 
wulf’a son .dSthelbald. Baldwin II., the Bald, born of this 
marriage, is mainly remcniboicd as a vigorous opponent of 
the Normans, and as the builder of the walls of Bruges and 
Ypres. It IS said that ho also laid tlio foundation of the 
political liberties of his countiy by appointing twelve o£ 
his principal vassals as a council of state. Ho took to 
wife .dElfthryth, daughter of King Alfred of England. 
On his death in 918, his possessions wore divided between 
his two sons Amulf the Elder and Adolphus; but the 
latter survived only a short timo, and Arnulf Ruccccded 
to the whole inheritance. His reign was full of troubles 
with the Normans on the ono hand, and with the emperor 
Otho I. on tho other, and ho made one of his confiTouccs 
memorable by murdering William Longsword tho Norman 
duke. In his old ago he placed the goveriimout in tho 
hands of Baldwin, his son by Adela daughtor of tho count 
of Verniandois, and tho young man, though his roign was 
a very short ono, did a groat deal for tlio commercial and 
mdustrial progress of tho country, astablisliing tho first 
woavors and fullors of Qhont, and instituting yearly fairs 
at Ypros, Bruges, Vourno, Cassel, Courtvai, Thorout, and 
Roussolaro. On Baldwin’s death in 961 tho old count 
resumed tho control, and spent the fow remaining years of 
his lifo in securing the suecossion of his grandson Aniulf 
or Arnold tho younger. Tho reign of Arnulf was tciv 
minated by his death m 989, and ho was followed by his 
sou Baldwin IV., styled Piileh'a Jlarhn, Comely Board, 
or simply Barhaius, Mot don Baerd, With the board. This 
Baldwin fought successfully both against tho king of Franco 
and the emperor Henry II., and obtained from tho latter 
Valenciennes, Walohoren, and tho islands of Zealand. 
Tho counts of Flanders thus became feudatories of tho 
empire as well as of Franco. Baldwin’s sou Baldwin V,, 
Burnamod of Lille (in Latin Insularius, in Dutch Van 
Ryssel) rebelled in 1028 against his father, at tho instiga- 
tion of his wife Adolo, daughter of Robert of France ; but 
two years later peace was sworn at Oudonardo, and tho old 
man continued to reign till his death in 1036. Baldwin 
V. proved a worthy successor, and acquired, from tho people 
the title of Dobonnaire. He was an active, ambitious, en- 
terprising man, and greatly extended his power by wars 
and alliances. Before his death he saw his eldest daughter 
Matilda sharing tho English throne with William tho 
Conqueror, his son Baldwin of Mons (in Dutch Bergen) in 
possesion of Hainault in right of his wife Bichildo tho 
widow of the late count, and his son Robert the Frisian 
ruling over the countship of Holland and Friesland in right 
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of tli 0 countess Gertrude. His younger daugliter Judith, 
had married Tostig, brother of Harold II. of England. 
On his death in 1067, Baldwin of Mens succeeded to the 
countehip of Elanders, apparently without opposition on 
the part of Robert his elder brother j but a few years 
afterwards a quarrel broke out, and Baldwin was slam. 
Robert now claimed the tutelage of Baldwin’s children, 
and obtamed the support of the emperor Henry IV, 
while Richilde, Baldwin’s widow, appealed to Plalip of 
France. The contest was decided at Ravenchoven, near 
Cossel, February 22, 1071, where Robert was victor, and 
Arnulf III., Baldwin’s son, was slam. Arras, Douai, 
Tournai, and other towns of French Flanders had taken 
part with the countess and the French, while Ghent, Bruges, 
Yprea, Courtroi, and other towns of Flanders proper weie 
on the side of Robert. The successful competitor held the 
countship till his death in 1093, when he was succeeded 
by hiB son Robert II , who became famous for his exploits 
in the first crusade, and acquired the title of Lance and 
Sword of Christendom. Baldwin VIL, ammamed k. la 
Hache, or With the Axe, became count on Robert’s death 
in 1119, and in hia turn transmitted the dignity to his 
cousin Charles of Denmark, son of Canute and Adelais, 
daughter of Robert the Frisian. This Charles of Denmark 
was a religious enthusiast, and exercised his authority 
against all swearers, necromancers, Jews, and usurers. At 
Bruges in 1127 he ordered all the granaries to be thrown 
open ; and the merchants who had expected to make gain 
by the dearth were so enraged that they formed a con- 
spiracy and procured his assassination in the church of St 
Donat No fewer than six pretenders to the countship 
now appeared, and among the rest William Clito, son of 
Robert Cour those of Normandy, and Thierri or Theodoric 
of Alsace. The latler was the successful competitor, and he 
married the wudow of Count Charles, Marguerite of Cler- 
mont. Ho distinguished himself at home by the wise en- 
couragement which ho gave to tho growth of popular liberty, 
and abroad by tho part which he took in several crusading 
expeditions. In tho latter years of his life he retired to 
Gravohiios, leaving the cares of state to his son Philip, who 
when he came to rule in his own name followed in his 
father’s footsteps, and acquired the honourable reputation 
of “tho greatest lawgiver of Flanders.” Ho married 
Elizabeth of Vormandois, and on her death had a violent 
dispute with tho French monarch about the possession of 
Vermandois, which was ultimately granted him during his 
life As he had no children his inheritance went to 
Baldwin, of Hainault, who had married his sister 
Marguerite, — a change of the dynasty which considerably 
affected the relations of T’landers with France. The French 
king laid claim to tho countship, and Baldwin was con- 
strained to code Artois, St Omer, Lons, Hesdin, and a 
great part of southern Flanders to France, and to allow 
Matilda of Portugal, tho widow of Philip, to hold Lille, 
Cassel, Veurne, Rille, and Sluys. Marguerite died in 
1194: and Baldwin in 1190, and the countship devolved 
on their son Baldwin IX., who became the founder of the 
Latin empire at Constantinople, and perished in Bulgaria 
in 1206. The emperor’s two daughters were both under 
age, and accordingly the government of Flanders and 
Hainault wos entrusted to his brother Philip, assisted by 
Bosschaert of Avesnes and William of Hainault, Johanna 
the elder daughter was married to Ferdinand or Ferrand of 
Portugal, but left no heir ; and so the inheritance of both 
Flanders and Hainault passed on her death in 1279 to the 
chfidren of the younger, Margaret — ^the latter to John her 
oldest son by her first marriage with Bosschaert of Avesnes, 
and the former to Guy of Dampierre, a son of her second 
marriage with William of Dampierre, a French nobleman. 
The government of Guy proved an unfortunate one : 


Flanders was involved in a severe struggle with France, 
and for a time almost lost its independence. The old 
count died at Compifegne in prison about two months after 
peace was concluded m 1305 ; and Robert of Bethune, his 
son, was acknowledged his successor both by the Flemings 
and by the French, Robert was an able and valiant prmoe, 
and has the honour of having established at Bruges the first 
insurance comjjany. The reign of his grandson and suc- 
cessor Louis of Nevers and Bethel, who had been brought 
up at the French com t and married to Margaret the French 
king’s daughter, was rendered for ever memorable by the 
enterprise of Jacob van Artevelde, the great hero of Flemish 
liberty. Louis perished in the battle of Crecy, and left his 
county to his son Louis II. of Male, near Bruges, under 
whom tho struggle of the Flemish towns for their liberties 
was mamtnmed. By the marriage of Louis’s daughter 
Margaret with Philip of Burgundy, the lordship of Flanders 
passed to the Burgundian family ; and thus it ultimately 
became part of, the possessions of the house of Austria 
The title of count of Flanders has been borne since 1840 by 
tho second son of Leopold I, of Belgium, Philip Eugene 
Ferdinand. 

See ‘‘Genealogia comitum Flandiim edente D L C. Eetli- 
raaun,” in Mmumenta OernianitB ITiaionca Scriptor-um, vol ix. ; 
“Genealogie der Grafen von Plandern, Saclisisclie Weltchronik, 
Anhang vi,” in Mmi. Genn Hist , Senptoruin gpa vcnmmla thujua 
•usiewnt Tomua II , Vredins, JSiatona Comitim Flandnce, 16S0- 
1652, Van Praet, Hiatoire da la Flatidrs, 2 vole , 1828, Le Glay, 
HtMoirsdes Oomies de Flandr/i, 2 vols., 1843-4; Wamkonig, Flan- 
dnsehe Stoats- %nd FechtagesclucMs J)ia 1306, 8 vols., 1S36-18S9; 
Hendrik Conscience, Oeschiedema van Belgie^ 1846; F. O. 
Stephens, Fleimsh iJcZMW, 1866, Eeryyn ran Lettenhove, Histoire 
da Mandre, 4. vols., 1874; Friddricq, Mlo politiqua ct social da dm 
daSomgo^vcda'nsUsPays-BaSf 1875. 

FLAITORIN, Jean Hippo lttb (1809-1864), French 
painter, was bom at Lyons in 1809. His father, though 
brought up bo business, had great fondness for art, and 
sought himself to follow on artist’s career. Lack of early 
traimng, however, disabled him for success, and he was 
obliged to take up the precarious occupation of a miniaturo 
painter, Hippolyte was the second of three sons, all 
painters, and two of them eminent, for the third son Paul 
is one of the leaders of the modem landscape school of 
France. Auguste, the eldest, passed the greater part of 
his life as professor at Lyons, where he died m 1840, 
After studying for some time at Lyons, Hippolyte and Paul, 
who had long determined on the step and economized for 
it, set out to walk to Paris in 1829, to piece themselves 
under the tuition of Hersent. They chose finally to enter 
the atelier of Ingres, who became not only their instructor 
but their friend for life. At first considerably hampered 
by poverty, Flandrin’s difiSiculties were for ever removed 
by Ms taking, in 1832, the Grand Prjx de Rome, awarded 
for his picture of the Recognition of Theseus by his Father. 
This allowed him to study five years at Rome, whence he 
sent home several pictures which considerably raised his 
fame. St Clair Healing the Blind was done for the cathe- 
dral of Nantes, and years after, at the exliihition of 1866, 
brought him a medal of the first class. Jesus and the 
little Children was given by the Government to the town 
of Lizieux. Dante and Virgil visiting the Envious Men 
struck with Blindness, and EurijiideB writing his Tragedies, 
belong to the museum at Lyons. Returning to Pans 
through Lyons in 1838 ho soon received commission to 
ornament the chapel of St John in the church of St 
S4verin at Paris, and reputation increased and employment 
continued abundant for the rest of Hs life, Bestdes the 
pictures mentioned above, and others of a similar kind, 
he painted a great number of portraits, The works, how- 
ever, upon which his fame surely reste are his monu- 
mental decorative painrings* Of these the principal are those 
executed in the following churches v — ^in the sanctuary of 
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3 t Germain des Pr6s at Paris (1842-44)j in tlie choir of 
ho same church (1846-48), in the church of St Paul at 
'^ismes (1848-49), of StVmcenb de Paul at Paris (1850-54), 
u the church o£ Ainay at Lyons (1855), m the nave of St 
Sermam des Prds (1855-61). In 1856 Plaudrin was elected 
to the Acad^mie dea Beaux-A.rta. In 1863 his failing 
liealth, rendered worse by incessant toil and exposure to 
the damp and draoghts of churches, induced him again to 
srisit Italy. He died of small-pox at Eome on the 2l8t 
March 1864. As might naturally be expected in one who 
Looked upon painting as but the vehicle for the expression 
of spiritual fientiment, ‘Flandnn had perhaps too little pride 
in the technical qualities of his art There is shown in hia 
works much of that austerity and coldness, expressed in form 
and colour, which springs from a faith which feels itself m 
opposition to the tendencies of surroundmg life. He has 
been compared to Fra Angelico (see riBSOLE)^ but the 
faces of his long processions of saints and martyrs seem 
to express rather the austerity of souls convicted of am 
than the joy and purity of never-eornipted life which 
shines from the woik of the early master. 

See Delaborde, L;tties et Penaieade H. Flmdnn, Paris, 1864. 

FLANNEL (French flanelle, German FlaneX), an open 
woollen stuff of various degrees of fineness, from patent 
flannel, which does not shrink in washing, to baize, which 
is a coarse woollen stuff, or flannel with a long nap, first 
introduced into England, together with serge, by the 
Flemings. Domett is another variety of flannel, the warp 
of which is made of cotton, and the woof of wool. It is 
very thm, and ia used for linings and for shrouds for coffins. 
The manufacture of flannel is almost the same as that of 
other wooUen goods, though there are certain wools which 
are more used for flannel than for any other textiles. For 
instance, a short staple wool of fine quality from a South- 
down variety of the Sussex breed is principally in favour 
with the flannel-makers at Eochdale, as also the wool from 
the Norfolk breed, a cross between the Southdown and 
Norfolk sheep. In Wales the short staple wool of the 
mountain sheep is used, and in Ireland that of the Wicklow 
variety of the Cottagh breed. Nearly 2000 persons are 
employed m this section of woollen manufactures, the chief 
seat of the mdastry being Eochdale in Lancashire, while 
blankets, a special branch of the fiannel trade, are ex- 
tensively woven at Dewsbury in Torkahire. The wool for 
these is chiefly obtained from the coarse staples of the 
Mysore breed in India, Nearly the whole population at 
Llanidloes and Newton, in Montgomeryshire, finds occupa- 
tion in flannel weaving, the Welsh flannels having attsiued 
a very high reputation. It is also manufactured at Bath- 
drum, Wicklow, Ireland. 

A very considerable trade is carried on by England in 
flannel, as is shown by the exports for the year 1877, viz:— 
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Valtie, 

Germany 

121,400 

389,834 

326,610 

622,080 

162,640 

147,780 

6,817,700 

1,169,170 

687,246 

^9,167 

21,888 

14,436 

28,372 

9,435 

9,061 

291,451 

66,888 

82,193 



Horig Eong. 

Japan 

Austialitt 

Biitish North. AmuiiLVi 

Otlier conntnes 

Total 

' 9,273,429 

£460,892 


Flannel ja highly recommended hy medical men as a 
/lothingi both in hot and cold countries, from its properties 
)f promoting insensible perspiration, which, being absorbed 
3y the mateiiol, is immediately distributed throog^h the 
vhole thickness of the substance, and thus exposed over a 
^ery large surface, to be carried off by the atmosphere. Dr 
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Black assigns as a reason why flannel and other substances 
of the same kind keep the body warm, that they compose 
a rare and spongy mass, the fibres of which touch each 
otW so lightly that the beat moves slowly through the in- 
terstices. These being filled up with air, and that too in a 
stagnant state, give little assistance in conducting the heat. 

FLATBUSH, a town of the United States, situated 
in King’s County, Long Island, New York, about 5 miles 
from Brooklyn, with which it is connected by tramway 
lines. Besides the churches, the principal public buildings 
are an educational institution known as Erasmus Hall, the 
town-hall, and the county almshouse, hospital, and lunatic 
asylum. The older houses aie noticeable for their palatial 
style, and the native population is largely of Dutch 
descent. The battle of Long Island was fought in the 
neighbourhood, August 1776. Population in 1860, 3471 j 
in 1870, 6309. 

FLAT-FISH {Pleuronectidce) is the name common to 
aU those fishes which swim on their side, as the hohbut, 
turbot, brill, plaice, flounder, sole, &c. The side which is 
turned towards the bottom, and in some kinds is the light 
in others the left, is generally colourless, and called “ blind,” 
from the absence of an eye on this side. The opposite side, 
which is turned upwards and towards the light, is variously, 
and in some troincal speeios even vividly, coloured, both 
eyes being placed on tins sido of the head. All the bones 
and muscles of the upper side are more strongly developed 
than on the lower, but it is uotewoithy that tlic.se fislios 
when hatched, and for a short time afterwards, aro 
symmetncal like other fishes, swimming with the body in 
a vertical position, and having the eyes placed normally, 
viz., one on the right and the other on the left side 
With advancuig growth one of the eyes is gradually pushed 
to the opposite side, and the fish assumes its horizontal 
position m the water. Flat-fidies are bottom-fish, rarely 
rising to the surface, and apparently not descending to \ojy 
great depths. They are found in all seas, except perhaps 
the highest latitudes. More than 200 species arc known ; 
they are most numerous towards tho equator, W’hilst those 
of the largest size (holibut) occur in tho toniporato and cold 
regions. Some enter fresh water freely, like tho flounder. 
The size and abundance of tho flat-fish, and tho flavour of 
their flesh, render this family one of the most useful and 
economically important. See IcnTHYOLOi^Y. 

FLAVEL, John (r. 1C 27-1091), an English iicncnn- 
formist divine, was bom at Bromsgrovo in Wurcostorshiro, 
probably in 1627. He was tbo older sou of Mr Eiclmrd 
Flavel, described in contemporary reoorJs as a painful 
and eminent minister.” After receiving his early oclucatioii, 
partly at home, and partly at tho graniinar-achools of 
Bromsgrove and Haalar, ho ontored Univornty Collogp, 
Oxford. Soon after taking orders in 1650, ho obtained a 
curacy at Deptford, and on tbo death of tho vicar he wna 
appointed to succeed him. From Deptford lie roinovod in 
1656 to Dartmouth. He was ejected from his living by 
the passing of tho Act of Unifomiity in 1602, but cmitmucd 
to preach and administer tho sacraments privately till 
the Oxford Act of 1665, when he retired to Slcpton, 
five miles from the scone of hia official labours. After the 
expulsion of tho Stuart dynasty, he became minister of a 
nonconformist church at Dartmouth, whore ho laboured till 
his death in 1601. Although the writings of Flavel now 
appear cumbrous in stracture, yot their literary style has 
some merits; and from their tender and devotional charac- 
ter they were long popular witli a certain class of readers. 

His principal works nro hia Treatise on the Soulqf Man; The 
FourUaia, of Life^ in fortydmo Sermons; The Meifiod of Grace; A 
^hm for Afourners ; Ilnslamb’y Spirittiahied ; and Fnvirftftion 
^firitualizad, A new edition of his rollocted works was puTilifiltod 
in 1820 in 6 vols., 8vo. His sehet works wpw publiHheii in 1823 
in 2 vols., and an edition of tlioso, with hifu, m 1838. 
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FLAVIAN I.j patriarcli of Antioch, was born about 320, 
most probably in Antioch. He lost his parents in early 
youth, and, although inheriting great wealth, he renounced a 
life of worldly ease, and resolved to devote his riches and. 
his talents to the service of the church. In association 
with Diodorus, afterwards bishop of Tarsus, he supported 
the catholic faith against the Arian Leontius, who had suc- 
ceeded Eustathius as patriarch of Antioch. The two 
friends assembled their adherents outside the city walls for 
the observance of the exercises of religion ; and, according 
to Theodoret, it was in these meetings that the practice of 
antiphoiial singing was first introduced in the services 
of the church. When Meletius was appointed patriarch of 
Antioch in 361, he raised Flavian to the priesthood, and 
on the death of Meletius in 381, Flavian was chosen, by 
a majority of the bishops, to succeed him. The schism 
between the two parties was, however, far from being healed, 
and Paulinus, who by the extreme Eustathians had been 
elected patriarch in opposition to Meletius, still exercised 
authority over a portion of the church. On the death of 
Paulinus in 3S3, Evagrius was chosen as his successor, and 
after the death of Evagrius in 395 the Eustathians still 
■continued to hold separate meetings ; but through the 
intervention of Chrysostom of Constantinople, they agreed, 
about the year 399, to acknowledge Flavian as their bishop. 
During the patriarchate of Flavian a serious sedition 
occurred in the streets of Antioch (387), and the statues 
■of Tlioodosius and the empress were overturned j hut 
Flavian wenh to Constantinople, and by an eloquent dis- 
course, prepared for him, it is said, by his pupil St John 
Chrysostom, succeeded in averting the emperor’s vengeance 
from the city. Flavian died in 404. 

FLAVIAN II., patriarch of Antioch, was chosen by the 
•emperor Anastasius I. to succeed Palladius, most probably 
in 498. He endeavoured to please both parties by steering 
a middle course in reference to the Chalcedon decrees, but 
was induced after great hesitation to agree to the request 
of Anastasius that he should accept the Henoticon. His 
doing so, while it brought upon him the anathema of tlie 
patriarch of Constantinople, failed to secure a return of the 
favour of Anastasias, who in 511 found in the riots which 
were occurring between the rival parties in the streets of 
Aubioch a pretext for deposing Flavian, and banishing him 
to Petra, where he died in 618. Flavian was soon after 
his death enrolled among the saints of the Greek Churcb, 
■and after some oi^position he was also canonized by the 
Latin Church. 

FLAVIAN, patriarch of Constantinople, succeeded 
Proclus in 447. He presided at the council which deposed 
Eutyches in 4-48, but in the following year he was deposed 
by the council of Alexandria, which reinstated Eutyches 
in his office. Not satisfied with the mere deposition of 
Flavian, his opponents were so carried away by their feel- 
ings as to proceed to personal violence, and his death soon 
■after at Hypoepa in Lydia is attributed to a kick inflicted 
on him by Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, the president 
of the council, The council of Chalcedon canonized him 
as a martyr, and he is also enrolled in the martyrology of 
the Latin Church, his day being the 18th February. 

FLAVIGNY, Valekien, was born near Laon about the 
beginning of the 1 7th century. Having studied in the 
■college of Sorbonne, he received from it hia doctor’s 
diploma in 1628, and shortly afterwards obtained a canoni-y 
in the cathedral of Eheims. In 1630 he became professor 
•of Hebrew in the college of France. He died at Paris, 29 th 
April 1674. The works of Flavigny are chiefly occupied 
■with discussions regarding the Hebrew text of the Bible. 
His opinions acquired him for a time considerable celebrity, 
and engaged him in controversies with some of the doctors 
-of the Sorbonne, but now possess scarcely any interest. 
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Tile following are liis principal treatise.^; — Epidolai IF. dc 
ingcnti Bihlim'um oj^re sr^Hcmlingui, 1636 ; E'pistolm duce in quibus 
da ingenti JObliorum. opera quod nupcr Luteiico Parisiorwni prodiit 
&c., 1646 ; Epistolct IJI<i in qua, da libello Ruth Syriaco, quem Abr. 
EcMllensis itisertuvi cssc mluit ingenti Ribliorurn operi, 1647 • 
Epistola adversus Abr. Echellcnscm de libello Ruth, kc., 164S ; 
Disquisitio Theologica, kc., 1666. He also published an edition of 
the works of William of Saint- Amour, a doctor of the 13th century. 

FLAVIN is an extract or preparation of quercitron bark 
{Quercus tinctoria), used as a yellow dye in place of the 
ground and powdered bark. Flavin is not a definite 
chemical compound, and the commercial product is found 
to vary greatly in composition and tinctorial value, accord- 
ing, probably, to the nature of the varied processes 
employed in its preparation. The manufacture of flavin 
is principally carried on in the United States under various 
patents j and while some kinds appear to be little other 
than finely powdered and sifted bark, others are almost 
pure quercitrin, the chemical principle peculiar to querci- 
tron bark. A kind of flavin made in England is obtained 
by exhausting the hark in a weak alkaline solution, and 
IDi’ecipitating the colouring matter by neutralization with 
either sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid. Flavin of good 
quality ought to possess about 16 times the tinctorial 
strength of the bark from which it is extracted. 

FLAX. The terms flax or lint (German Machs, French 
Lin, Latin Zimcm) are employed at once to denote the 
I fibre so called, and the plant from which it is prepared. 
The flax plant (Zimim nsitatissimim) belongs to the natural 
order Linacece, and, like most plants which have been long 
under cultivation, it possesses numerous varieties, while 
the wild or parent condition is not known. As cultivated 
it is an annual with an erect stalk rising to a height of 
from 20 to 40 inches, with alternate, sessile, linear-lanceo- 
late leaves, branching only at the top into a corymbose 
panicle of bright blue flowers. The flowers are regular and 



symmetrical, havmg five ovate-acute, slightly ciliate sepals, 
five decicluons petals, and a syncarpous pentacarpellary 
ovary with five distinct styles. The fruit or boll is round, 
containing five ceils or loculaments, each of which is 
divided into two by a spurious dorsal dissepiment, thus 
forming ten divisioias, each of which contains a single seed. 
The seeds, well known as linseed, are flat, oval in form, 
dark brown in colour, with a smooth shining mucilaginous 
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coat, and flat oily cotyledons. Tiieie are esTeral other ] 
species which, have been and are cultivated to an inconsider- 
able extent aa sources of fibre, as the Greek or spring flax 
(X. crepitans), Sibetian flax (L. pei'eniie), and tiia white 
blossomed or purging flax (X. cathaHmim), all grown m 
certain parts of A.nstria, and the narrow-leaved flax (X. aw- 
gitstifoliuin), which was utilized at a very remote period. 

The cultivation and preparation of flax are the moat 
ancient of all textile industries, very distinct traces of their 
existence during the stone age being preserved to the 
present day. “ The use of flax,” says Keller {Lale Dwell- 
ings of Switzerland, translated by J. E. Lee), “reaches 
back to the very earliest periods of civilization, and it was 
most extensively and variously applied m the lake dwell- 
ings even in those of the stone period But of the mode 
in which it was planted, steeped, heckled, cleansed, and 
generally prepared for use, we can form no idea any more 
than we can of the mode or tools employed by the settlers 
in its cultivation. . . . Eongh or unworked flax is 

found in the lake dwellings made into bundles, or what are 
technically called heads, and, aa much attention was given 
to this last operation, it was perfectly clean and ready for 
use.” As to its applications at this early perio^ Keller 
remarks — “ Flax was the material for making lines and 
nets for fishing and catching wild animals, cor^ for carry- 
ing the earthenware vessek and other heavy objects j in 
fact one can hardly imagine how navigation could be carried 
on, or the lake dwelhngs themselves be erected, without 
the use of ropes and coi^ ; and the erection of memorial 
stones (menhirs, dolmens) at whichever era, and to what- 
ever people these monuments may belong, would be 
altogether impracticable without the use of strong ropes.” 
As to the variety of flax cultivated by the prehistoric races. 
Dr Heec is of opinion that it was the small-leaved flax 
{Limim angmtifolium), a plant native of the Mediterranean 
coasts from Greece and Dalmatia to the Pyrenees. 

That flax was extensively cultivated and was regarded aa 
of much importance at a very early period in the world’s 
history there is abundant testimony. Especially in ancient 
Egypt the fibre occupied a most important place, linen 
having been there not only generally worn by all dosses, 
but it was the only material the priestly order was permitted 
to wear, while it was most extensively used oa wrappings 
for embalmed bodies and for general purposes. In the 
Old Testament we are told that Pharaoh arrayed Joseph 
“in vestures of fine linen” (Gen. xlii 42), and among the 
plagUM of Egypt that of hail destroyed the flax and barley 
crops, “for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
boiled” (Exod. ix. 31). Further, numerous pictorial re- 
presentations of flax culture and preparation exist to the 
present day on the walls of tombs and in Egypt. Sir J. 
G Wilkinson in. his description of ancient Egypt shows 
clearly the great antiquity of the ordinary processes of 
preparing flax. “At Beni Hosaau,” he says, “ the mode of 
cultivating the plant, in the some square beds now met 
with throughout Egypt (much resembling our salt pans), 
the process of beating the stalks and making them into 
ropes, and the manufacture of a piece of cloth are distinctly 
pointed out.” The preparation of the fibre as conducted 
in Egypt is illustrated by Pliny, who says — “ The stalks 
themselves aro hnmersed in water, warmed by the heat of 
the sun, and are kejit down by weights placed upon them, 
for noting is lighter than flax. The membrane, or rind, 
becaming loose is a sign of their being sufficiently 
macerated. They are then token out and repeatedly 
turned over in the sun until perfectly dried, and afterwards 
beaten by mallets on stone slabs. That which is morest 
the rind is called stwpa [Uow^], inferiorto the inner fibres, 
and fit only for the wicks of lamps. It is combed out 
with iron hooks until the rind is all removed. The inner 


part is of a whiter and finer quality Men are not ashamed 
to prepare it ” (FUny, A". Xf., xix. 1 ) For many ages, even 
down to the early part of the 1 4th century, Egyptian flax occu- 
pied the foremost place in the commercial world, being sent 
into all regions with which open intercourse was maintained. 
Arnong "Western nations it was, without any competitor, the 
most important of all vegetable fibres till towards the close 
of the 18th century, when, after a brief struggle, cotton took 
its place as the supreme vegetable fibre of commerce. 

Flax, as a field crop, having been described under the 
heading Agbioultuee (sea voL i p 380), it is uimecessary 
to dwell here on that feature of the subject. "When flax is 
cultivated primarily on account of the fibie, the crop ought 
to be pulled before the capsules are quite iipe, when they 
are just beginning to change fiom a green to a polo brown 
colour, and when the stalks of the plant have become yellow 
throughout about bwo-thirds of their height The various 
operations through which the crop passes from this point 
till flax ready for the market is produced aio— (1) pulling, 
(2) rippling, (3) retting, and (4) scutching. 

Pulling and Hppling may be dismissed very briefly. Flax 
is always pulled up by the root, and under no circumstances 
is it cut or shorn like cereal crops. The pulling ought to 
be dona in dry clear weather ; and care is to be taken in 
this, aa in all the subsequent operations, to keep tlio root- 
ends even, and the stalks parallel. At the same time it is 
desirable to have, as far aa possible, stalks of equal length 
together, — all those conditions having conaiderahle influence 
on the quality and appearance of the finiahotl sample. As 
a general rule the removal of the “bolls” or capsules by 
the process of rqphng immodiotely foIlo\\’a tho 2>ulling, 
the operation being performed in the field ; hut under some 
systems of cultivation, as, for example, tho Conrtrai method, 
alluded to below, tho crop is made up into sheaves, 
dried, and stacked, and is only boiled and retted in tho 
early part of the next ouauiug season. The heht rii>plor, 
or apparatus for rippling, consists of a kind of comb having, 
set in a wooden frame, iron teeth made of round-rod iron 
three-sixteenths of an inch asiindor at tho bottom, and lialf 
an inch at tho top, and 18 inches long, to allow a snfiiciont 
spring, and savo much breaking of flux. ^J'lie points should 
begiu to taper 3 inches from tho top. A shoot or oLher 
cover being spread on the field, tho apparatus is placed in 
tlie middle of it, and two Tipplers sitting opjiosito each 
other, with the niaclrino between them, work at tho same 
time. It is unadvisable to ripple tho flax so severely as to 
break or tear tho dolicuto fibres at tho upper part of tho 
stem. Tho two valuable comiuorcial i>roducU of tho flux 
plant, Gie seeds and tho stalk, are separated nt this point. 
We have hero to do with the latter only, 

JReUing or rotting is an operation of Iho greatest iiii- 
portancQ, and one in counexiou with which in recent years 
numerous exporimonts have boon made, uud jiuiny jirojectH 
and processes put forth, with the view of rcinortying tho 
defects of the jinmitivo system or oltogothor supplanting 
it. From the earliest times two leading proce«i.sos of retting 
have been practised, termed rosiiectivoly wator-retting and 
dew-retting 3 and as no method has yet been introduced 
which Botisfactorily supersedes thoso oporations, they will 
first be described. 

IVater-retting, — For this — tho process by which flax is 
generally prepared — pure soft water, free from inm and 
other materials which might colour the fibre, is essoiitinl. 
Any water much impregnated with limo is also sjiecially 
objectionable. Tho dams or ponds in which the operation 
is conducted are of variable size, but should be not more 
than 4 feet in depth. It is calculated that » daw 60 feet 
long, & feet broad, and 4 feet deep is sufficient to rot tho 
produce of an acre of flax. The rippled stalks are tied in 
small bundles and packed, roots downwards, in the duma 
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till they aie quite full; over the top of the upper layer is 
placed a stratum of lushes and straw, or sods with the grassy 
Bide downwards, and above all stones of suflScient weight 
to keep the flax submerged Under favourable circum- 
stances a process of fermentation should immediately be 
set up, which soon makes itself manifest by the evolution 
of gaseous bubbles. After a few days the fermentation 
subsides ; and generally m from ten days to two weeks, 
the process ought to be complete, but everything depends 
upon the weather ; and as the steeping is a critical opera- 
tion, it IS essential that the stalks be frequently examined 
and tested as the process nears completion. When it is 
found that the fibre separates readily from the woody 
“ shive ” or core, the beets or small bundles are ready for 
removing from the dama It is next spread, evenly and 
equally, over a grassy meadow, where it is left for about a 
fortnight, at the end of which time the fibres will have 
partly separated from the core and “bowed.” At this 
point advantage is token of fine dry weather to gather up 
the flax, which is now ready for scutching, but the fibre is 
improved by stocking and stacking it for some time before 
it IS taken to the scutching milk 

Deii)~ret(tng is the process by which aU the Archangel 
flax and a large portion of that sent out from St Petersburg 
aie prepared. By this method the operation of steeping is 
entirely dispensed with, and the flax is, immediately after 
pulling, spread on the gross where it is under the influence 
of air, sun-light, night-dews, and rain. The process is 
tedious, the resulting fibre is brown in colour, and it is said 
to bo peculiarly liable to undergo heating (probably owing 
to the soft heavy quality of the flax) if exposed to moisture 
and kept close packed with little access of air. Archangel 
flax is, however, pecuharly soft and silky in structure, 
although in all probability water-retting would result m a 
fibre as good or even better in quality. 

The theory of retting, according to the investigations of 
J. Kolb, is that a peculiar fermentation is set up under the 
iiifluoiice of heat and moisture, resulting m a change of the 
intercellular substance — pectose or an analogue of that 
body — into pectin and peotio acid. The former, being 
soluble, is loft in the water ; but the latter, an insoluble 
body, is in part attached to the fibres, from which it is only 
separated by changmg into soluble metapectic acid under 
the action of hot alkaline ley in the subsequent process of 
bleaching. 

To a largo extent rotting continues to bo conducted in 
tlio primitive fashions above described, although numerous 
and persistent attempts have boon mado to improve upon 
it, or to avoid tho process altogother. The uniform result 
of all oxporiments has only bean to demonstrate tho scien- 
tific soundness of tho ordinary process of water-retting, and 
all tho proposed improvemonta of recent times seek to 
obviate tho todiousness, difficulties, and uncertainties of tibie 
process as carried on in the open air. In the early part of 
the present century much attention was bestowed, especially 
in Ireland, on a process invented by Mr James Leo. He 
proposed to separate the fibre by purely mechanical 
means without any rotting whatever; but after the Irish 
Linen Board had expended many thouBands of pounds 
and much time in making experiments and in erectmg his 
machinery, his entire sememe ended in complete failure. 
About the year 1861 Chevalier Claussen sought to revive 
a process of “ cottonizing ” flax — a method of proceeding 
which had been suggested three-quarters of a century 
earlier. Clauasen’s process consisted in steeping flax 
fibre or tow for twenty-four hours in a weak solution of 
caustic soda, next boiling it for about two hours in a 
similar solution, and then saturating it in a solution contain- 
ing 6 per cent, of carbonate of soda, after which it was 
immersed in a vat containing wafer acidulated with a half 
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per cent, of sulphuric acid. The action of the acid on the 
carbonate of soda with which the fibre was impregnated 
caused the fibre to split up into a fine cotton-like mass, 
which it was intended to manufacture in the same manner 
as cotton. A process to turn good flax into bad cotton had 
however, on the face of it, not much to recommend it to 
public acceptance ; and Clauasen’s process therefore remains 
only as an interesting and suggestive experiment. 

The only modification of water-rettmg which has hitherto 
enduied the test of prolonged espenment, and taken a firm 
position as a distinct improvement, is the warm-water 
retting patented in England in 1846 by an American, 
Hobert B. Schenck. For open pools and dninR Schenck 
substitutes large wooden vats under cover, into which the 
flax is tightly packed in an upright position. The water 
admitted into the tanks is raised to and maintained at a 
temperature of from 76° to 95° Fahr during the whole time 
the flax is in steep In a short time a brisk fermentation 
is set up, gases at first of pleasant odonr, but subsequently 
becoming very repulsive, being evolved, and producing a 
fiothy scum over the surface of the water. The whole 
process occupies only from 60 to 60 hours. A stiU 
further improvement, due to Mr Pownall, comes into opera- 
tion at this point, which consists of immediately passing 
the stalks as they are taken out of the vats between heavy 
rollers over which a stream of pure water is kept flowing. 
By this means, not only is all the slimy glutinous adherent 
matter thoroughly separated, but the subsequent processes 
of breaking and scutching are much facilitated. 

A process of retting by steam was introduced by W. 
Watt of Glasgow in 1862, and subsequently modified and 
improved by J. Buchanan. The system possessed the 
advantages of rapidity, being completed m about 10 hours, 
and freedom from any noxious odour ; but it yielded only a 
harsh, ill-spinning fibre, and consequently failed to meet the 
sanguine expectations of its promoters. 

In connexion with improvements iu retting, Mr Michael 
Andrews, the energetic secretary of the Belfast Flax Supply 
Association, has made some suggestions and experiments 
which deserve close attention. Li a paper contributed to 
the International Flax Congress at Vienna in 1873, he 
entered into details regarding an experimental rettery he 
had formed, wuth the view of imitating hy artificial means 
the best results obtained by the ordmary methods. In 
brief, Mr Andrews’s method consists in introducing water 
at the proper temperature into the retting vat, and main- 
taining that temperature by keeping the air of the chamber 
at a proper degree of heat. By this means the flax is kept 
at a uniform temperature with great certainty, since even 
should the heat of the air vary considerably through neglect, 
the water in the vat only by slow degrees fofiows such 
fluctuations. “It may be remarked,” says Mr Andrews, 
“ that the superiority claimed for this method of retting 
flax over what is known as the ' hot-water steepmg ’ is 
uniformity of temperature ; in fact the experiments have 
demonstrated that an absolute control can be exercised 
over the means adopted to produce the artificial climate in 
which the vats containing ^e flax are situateffi” 

iSovMnff is the process by which the fibre is freed from 
its woody core and rendered fit for the market For 
ordinary water-retted flax two operations are required, first 
hreahing and then scutching, and these are done either 
by hand labour or by means of small scutching or lint 
mills, driven either by water or steam power. Hand 
labour, aided by simple implements, is still much used in 
Continental countries ; but the use of scutching mills is 
now very general, these being more economical, and 
turning out flax of a much better quality. The breaking 
is done by posing the stalks between grooved rollers, to 
which in some oases a reciprocating motion is commnni- 
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Gated, and the broken skives are beaten out by suspending 
the fibre in a machine fitted with a series of revolving 
blades, which, striking violently against the flax, shake 
out the braised and broken woody cores. A great many 
modified scutching machines and processes have been pro- 
posed and introduced with the view of promoting economy 
of labour and improving the turn-out of fibre, both in 
respect of cleanness and in producing the least proportion 
of codilla or scutching tow. 

The celebrated Courtrai flax of Belgium is the most 
valuable staple in the market, on account of its fineness, 
strength, and particularly bright colour. There the flax is 
dried in the field, aucl housed or stacked during the 
winter succeeding its growth, and in the spring of the 
following year, it is retted in crates sunk in the sluggish 
waters of the river Lys. After the process has proceeded 
a cert lin length, the crates are withdrawn, and the sheaves 
taken out and stocked. It is thereafter once more tied 
np, placed ill the crates, and sunk in the river to complete 
the retting process; but this double steeping is not in- 
variably practised. "When finally taken out, it is unloosed 
and put up in cones, instead of being grassed, and when 
quite dry it is stored for some time previous to undergoing 
the operation of scutching. In all operations the greatest 
care is taken, and the cultivators being peculiarly favoured 
as to soil, climate, and water, Courtrai flax is a staple of 
unapproached excellence. 

An experiment made by Professor Hodges of Belfast on 
7770 R) of air-dried flax yielded the following results. By 
rippling he separated 1946 ft) of bolls which yielded 910 lb 
of seed. The 5824 ft) (52 cwt.) of flax straw remaining lost 
in steeping 13 cwt., leaving 39 cwt. of retted stalks, and 
from that 6 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lb (702 lb) of finished flax was pro- 
cured. Thus the weight of the fibre was equal to about 9 
per cent, of the dried flax with the bolls, 12 per cent, of 
the boiled straw, and over 1 6 per cent, of the retted straw. 
One hundred tons treated by Schenck’s method gave 33 
tons bolls, with 27 ‘50 tons of loss in steeping; 32 ‘1 3 tons 
were separated in scutching, leaving 5*90 tons of finished 
fibre, with 1 ‘47 tons of tow and pluckings. The following 
analysis of two varieties of heckled Belgian flax is by Dr 
Hugo Muller (Hoffmann's Berichte uhef-' die Entwichelung 
der cliemischen Industrie ) : — 

A.sli 0‘70 1-32 

lYiiter 8‘ti5 10 ‘70 

Extractive matter 3 ‘65 6 ’02 

Eat and wax. 2'39 2’37 

Cellulose 82f)7 7l‘f)0 

Intercellular substance and peetose bodies 274 9 '41 

According to the determinations of Wiesner {Die Mohstoffe 
des Pfiamenreiches), the fibre ranges in length from 20' to 
140 centimetres, the length of the individual cells being 
from 2-0 to 4“0 millimetres, and the limits, of breacltli 
between 0‘012 and 0'025 mm., the average being 0“016 
mm. 



Fig. 2. — Fibre of Rougli Eu.s.siau Flax (magnified). 

Among the circumstances wliich have retarded improve- 
nient both in the growing and preparing of flax, the fact 
that, till comparatively recent times, the whole industry 
wa,s conducted only on a domestic scale has had much 
mfluence. At no very remote date it was the practice in 
Scotland for every small farmer and cotter not only to grow 
lint or flax ill small patches, but to have it retted, 


I scutched, cleaned, spun, woven, bleached, and finished 
entirely within the limits of his own premises, and all by 
members or dependants of the family. The same practice 
obtained and still largely prevails in other countries. Thus 
the flax industry w’as long kept away from the most power- 
ful motives to apply to it labour-saving devices, and apart 
from the influence of scientific inquiry for the improvement 
of methods and processes. As cotton came to the front, 
just at the time w^hen machine-spinning and power-loom 
weaving were being introduced, the result was that in many 
localities where flax crops had been grown for ages, the 
culture gradually drooped and ultimately ceased. The 
linen manufacture by degrees ceased to be a domestic in- 
dustry, and began to centre in and become the characteristic 
factory employment of special localities, whicli depended, 
however, for their supply of raw material primarily on the 
operations of small growers, working, for the most part, on 
the poorer districts of remote thinly populated countries. 
The cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 
fibre have therefore, even at the present day, not come 
under the influence (except in certain favoured localities) 
of scientific knowledge and experience, and the greater part 
of the flax in use at the present moment is prepared pre- 
cisely by the processes employed in Egypt when the 
descendants of Jacob dwelt in the land of Goshen. 

In England and Scotland the acreage under flax is now 
so limited, and it has decreased with such steadiness and 
rapidity, tliat, as a crop, flax may be regarded as practically 
extinct in these countries. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
numerous measures by which Government sought during 
last century to foster flax cultivation, and the direct grants 
to cultivators in Scotland, which down to the year 1828 
were paid by the board of trustees for fisheries and manu- 
factures, the cultivation cannot bo said ever to have thrivou 
in a healthy manner. The following summary, showing 
the extent in acres of the cultivation in Great Dritaiu for 
the years 1870 till 1877 inclusive, 1 iq.s been communicated 
by Mr Michael Andrews of Belfast : — 


Year. 

Kngliuul. 

^ Wales. 

.SiHidatul. 

Ttidil. 

1870 

22,3.54 

204 

1390 

23,957 

1871 

15,949 

175 

1244 

17,3(58 

1872 

14,011 

84 

12(52 

15,357 

1873 

13,752 

190 

741 

14,(584 

1874 

9,018 

117 

‘259 

9,394 

1875 

e,.547 

54 

150 

(5,751 

1876 

7,3(50 

8(5 

1 289 

7,041 

1877 

7,210 

‘28 

24 .‘5 

7,481 


lu Ireland the cultivation of llax has always occupied a 
relatively much more important position than it has in the 
sister countries, though there also the experience is that it 
is a rapidly declining agricultural crop. In the time of 
Queen Anno a board of trustees of the linen and hempen 
manufactures for Ireland was instituted, by which body 
liberal grants were administered. The board continued its 
operations till the parliamentary grants were withdrawn in 
1827, and itself dissolved in the following year. In 1841 
a Royal Flax Society of Ireland was formed, which received 
from Govennnent an annual subsidy of .£1000, and it con- 
tinued to exist till 1859. Still more recently a joint flax 
committee of the Royal Dublin Society and tho Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland was formed, and admin- 
istered grants from the imperial exchequer from the year 
1864 till 1871. Tho acreage of Irish flax cultivated has 
fluctuated with these subsidies, having reached a maximum 
of 181,909 acres in 1824, from which it steadily declined 
to 53,863 acres in 1848. In 1853, partly stimulated by 
high prices and scarcity owing to Russian complications, It 
it again rose to 174,579 acres; and the cotton famine 
consequent on the civil war in America again greatly 
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stimulated the cultivation for a few years from 186J 
onwards The following are periodical returns from the 
registrar-generars statements since 1853 ; — 


Table slwvniig peas pj’oditce of Flacc, yield per aeie, and acreage 
un&ey ciop in Iielmul, from the year 1853 to 1877 iiidume, 
according to the ^egisti at .QcncuiVa Iteturna 


Year 

Acicagonadoi Flax 

Gi 0 S 8 Produca 

Yield per Acre 



Tons 

Stonca 

Lba. 

1853 

174,679 

43,862 

40 

8 

1854 

160,972 

36,606 

87 

10 

1865 

97,106 

23,428 

38 

0 

1866 

106,826 

18,791 

28 

2 

1857 

98,074 

14,476 

23 

9 

1868 

91,046 

17,583 

80 

9 

1869 

136,282 

21,676 

25 

6 

1860 

128,696 

23,780 

29 

8 

1861 

147,868 

22,668 

24 

6 

1862 

160,070 

24,258 

26 

3 

1863 

214,099 

42,646 

SI 

12 

1864 

301,693 

64,506 

34 


1865 

1 261,634 

39,661 

25 


1866 

268,507 

40,991 

24 

12 

1867 

268,267 

86,392 

22 

6 

1868 

206,446 

24,987 

19 

5 

1869 

229,178 

29,669 

20 

8 

1870 

194,893 

30,771 

26 

10 

1871 

166,883 

12,929 

13 

3 

1872 

122,003 

17,089 

22 

6 

1873 

129,432 

19,843 

24 

8 

1874 

108,888 

18,087 

27 

0 

1876 

101,248 

1 22,464 

35 

7 

1876 

132,938 

27,181 

32 

10 

1877 

123,362 

No official 

retmm. 



The foregoing table, and also the statistics given below, 


have been extracted from the carefully c" mpiled reports of 
Mr Michael Audreys for the Irish Flax Supply Aaaociatioiu 
The following afatement embodies the latest available re- 
turns regarding the acreage and produce of j0ax in. all the 
countries where the plant is cultivated on account of its 
fibre . — 


Area wider Flax arid Gross Produce ofvai loits Gouittries> 


Aastria> 
Belgium . 
Deumaak 
Egypt.. 
France 
Geimajiy ■ 
Great Bntaan. 
Greece 
Holland 
Hungary, 
Ireland . 
Italy.. 

Russia . 
Sweden 


.178,397 Jochs . 
S7 j 046 Hectares 


140,901 ,,33 59 
. . . 17,686 „ 20 00 

(estimated) 16,000 „ 20 00 
78,774 Hectaiea . 194,671 „ 84 84 
214,836 „ ... 630,642 ,,22 60 

7,481 „ 28 60 

967 ,, 20 00 

19,444 Hectares. ... 48,027 „ 31 77 

. 14,017 Jochs 


Tons 

,823at21 48 per acre 34,009 
"" 29,580 

2,211 
1,875 
42,368 
74,621 
1,333 
111 ) 


81,886 Hectares ... 


19,903 „ 20 00 
128,362 „ 28 74 
201,028 „ 18 14 
1,028,668 „ 20’00 
, 37,600 „ 20 00 


9,536 

2,488 

22,169 

22,791 

241,071 

4,688 


3,618,944 488,849 

It thus appears that the breadth of lands tinder flax in 
Russia alone is little less than faurnsevenths of the entire 
acreage devoted to the production of the fibre, and that it 
alone produces practically one half of the total produce of 
the world. The large extent to which the British manufac- 
turers are depeudect on Russia is shown in the following 
table : — 


InipoHs and Exports of Flax, d/essed and iindrsmd, and Torn or OodiUa, to and from the United Einpdom, 


IMPOETS 


From 

isnti 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

187B 

1878 

1877 

Belgium 

Fran CO . . . 

Gcimany 

HolUud.... 

Ruama .. . 

Other couutncs ...j 

Tona 
7,428 
916 
8,121 
3,424 
62,276 
216 1 

Tons 
8,480 
678 
6,021 
4,463 
68,182 
239 ) 

Tons 
10,933 
600 
6,780 
6,961 
64,766 
798 1 

Tons 

8,389 

586 

5,086 

5,980 

64,392 

2,717 

Tons 

10,617 

1,872 

11.688 

8,979 

80,636 

1 4,986 1 

Tons 

16,905 

881 

12,197 

8,794 

86,164 

4,462j 

Tens 

16,872 

684 

9,666 

6,096 

66,401 

1,889 

Tons 

16,646 

663 

10,922 

8,366 

72,894 

990 

Tona 

14,388 

732 

7,160 

12,876 

82,702 

846 

Tona 
18,818 
645 
4,898 
8,768 
60,097 
476 1 

Tons. 
11,676 
427 
2,164 
4,944 
60,844 
287 1 

Tona 

16,940 

8,609 

7,816 

77,917 

1,182 

Total 

77,879 1 

' 72,033 

90,888 

77,110 

1 118,676 1 

129,363 

101,048 

109,771 

^ 118,704 j 

88,697 1 

70,292 

110,813 


BXPOETS. 


To 

1880 

1887 

ieu8 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1672 

1873 

1874 

1S7S 

1876 

1877. 

Belgium . . 

Tons 

Tons 

Tona 

Tona 


Tons 

Tons 

Tone 

Ions 

Tors 

Tona 


676 

661 

859 

169 

714 

126 

1,093 

1,194 

1,224 

837 

280 


Prance , , 

1,442 

1,587 

2,376 

1,473 

957 

2,663 

2,662 

617 

1,507 

2,064 

760 

a 

United States 

713 

424 

682 

'612 

1,669 

689 

1,608 

1,073 

1,396 

i;ai6 

740 

§ 

Other countries . , 

277 

410 

376 

439 

343 

1,797 

538 

S49 

481 ; 

832 

444 

1 

Total 

8,007 

2,972 

3,672 

2,693 

4,178 

6,176 

6,791 

8,SS3 

4,607 

4,818 

2,242 

0 

iz5 


The total value of the imports was £3,639,601 in 1876, 
and in 1877 it was £6,064-, 666, the increase in quantity 
beng 57 ‘6 per cent., and m value 42 8 per cent. 

Messrs George Armifcafcead & Co. of Dundee have court- 
eously placed at our disposal their flax list for the week 
ended 14th May 1878, which not only shows the sources 
and varieties of flax found in the British market, but also 
gives an idea of the relative value of the various staples. 
For the substance of the remarks on the commerce which 
follow we have also to express obligatiou to that firm. 

The names and letters attached to the various brands are 
thus eacplaiued, oommencing with Riga flax : — 

K means Grovm flax. 

HK „ Light crown flax. 

PK „ Picked crown flax. 

HPK ,, Light picked crown, flax, 

SPK „ Superior picked crown flax 

I9PK „ Light superior picked crown flax 


It will be observed that the “ H " stands for “ light” 
coloured flaxes, but besidee being bracked as above, any 
of the Riga crown flaxes which are of a “ white” or “ grey” 
colour ere laid aside and slipped from IHga as under 
(mostly, however, to France and Belgium), viz. . — 

OK or WK, Grey crown, or white crown. 

GPK OP WPK, Grey picked crown, or white picked crown. 
GSPK or "WSPK, Grey or white euperior picked crown. 

These are the principal marks of Riga crown sorts. Of 
other qualities slapped from Riga there are “ flaxes 
(drawn from the Livonian district) : — 

HD meana Hofe Dreibamd flax. 

WIID „ ‘White Hoffs Bfeiband flax 
PHD ,, Picked white Hoffs Dreiband flax. 

WPHD „ White picked Hofi& Dreiband flax 
FPHD „ Fine picked Hoffs Dreiband flax. ^ 

WFPHD ,, White fme picked Hoffs Dreiband flax. 

SFPHD „ SupenoT fine Jwked Hoffs Dreiband flax 
WSFPED „ White superior fine picked Hoffe Dreiband flax. 

IX. — 38 
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Dundee Marlcet RepoH on Flax, May 14, 1878 

I Quotations per Ton 


FLAX— Aechanoel 1st Cromi . 

2d Crown . 
3d Crown 
4th Cl own . 
1st Zftbi-ack 


PnTEBSBCKO 


Pscow 12 Heads 


Longa and Staio Buss 12 Htads 
Saletsky 12 Heads. 

„ 9 Heads 

„ C Heads 

EJeH 8 Clown . . . . 

„ „ Zabiuck . . 

NajivaNo V 

„ No VI . ... 

FanKAU livonlon CD - , 

,, D- . 

„ HD .. . 


PHD 

FPHD 

\r . 

PW. 


PLD 

SD 


„ PSD . 

, DW.„ 

Lujau Croivn , . 

^ 4 Brand .. . . . 

Ujekei. 4 Brand . . ... 


TOW— Abceanoel No 1 
,r No 2 
Feteusbubo No 1 

CODHiLA— Abchakocl No 3 
„ No 8 
PETEusnuna . 


Kiqa 


4fi 0 40 0 

80 0 40 0 

20 0 80 0 

20 0 28 0 

23 0 24 0 

40 0 41 0 

36 10 87 0 


42 0 43 0 

47 0 48 0 

40 0 41 0 

43 0 44 0 

47 0 48 0 

48 0 40 0 

37 0 88 0 

40 0 41 0 

43 0 44 0 

as 0 SC 0 

38 0 89 0 

30 0 32 0 

82 0 34 0 

30 0 33 0 

32 0 34 0 

31 0 33 0 

33 0 85 0 

26 0 27 0 


40 0 41 0 

86 0 87 0 

37 0 40 0 

28 0 82 0 

87 0 88 0 


Of the lower qualities of Riga flax the following may be 
named 


W, Wiaok flax, FW, Picked m’ack flax 

WPW, 'Wliite picked wrack. GPW, Grey picked wrack flax. 

D, Dreibaad (Tlireeband). PD, Picked Di’Cibaiid flax. 

LD, Livonian Dreilmnd. PLD, Picked Livonian Dreibnntl. 

SD, Slanitz Dreiband. PSD, Picked Slanitz Dreibnnd 

The last-named (SD and PSD) are dew-retted qualities 
sbipped from Riga either as Lithuanian Slanitz, Wellisli 
Slamtz, or Wiasnia Slanitz, showing from what district 
they come, as there are differences in the quality of tho 
produce of each district. The lowest quality of Riga flax 
is marked DW, meaning Dreiband Wrack. 

Another Russian port from which a large quantity of flax 
is imported is Peraau, where tbe marks in use aro com- 
paratively few. The leading marks are — 

LOD, indicating Low Ordinary Dreiband (TlireebaJid). 

OD, ,, Ordinary Dreiband, 

D, „ Dreiband, 

HD, „ Light Dreiband, 

R, ,, Eisten, 

6, „ Cut. 

M, ,, Maiieuburg. 

Pernau flax is shipped as Livonian and Pellm sorts, the latter 
being the best. The lowest mark of Pernau flax is the LOD. 
In addition to the exports from Riga and Pernau, sHpmouts 
of flax are made_ from Harva, Libau, Memel, and Revel; bat, 
as compared with tbe two first-mentioned ports, tbo flax 
trade of the others is inconsiderable. Tho only remaining 
localities from which flax is extensively exported to Scotland 
are Archangel and St Petersburg. Prom St Petersburg 
both white and brown flax is sent, the former variety being 
water-retted, the latter dew-retted. All tbe flax of Arch- 
angel is dew-retted. 

The Pscow, ^ Louga, Staro Rosa, and Saletsky flaxes aro 
steeped or white flax, whereas the Bjeff flax is dew-retted. 
There are many other kinds which come into the Dundee 
market from St Petersburg, such as Melinki, Bejetsky, 
Ouglitch, Kostroma, Jarodav, Vologda, Wiosma, <fec., 
taking their names from the ranous districts, and all dew- 


retted flax. These Petersburg brown flaxes aie bracked 
mostly m Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4:th crown, also Zabrack, the 
lowest mark. Some Petersburg sorts leave out the 1st 
crown and 4th crown, but in the Archangel flaxes all these 
marks appear, and the Zabrack is divided into two soits, 
1st and 2d Zabrack. 

The distinction between codilla and tow is that the 
former is the tow or broken and ravelled fibres produced lu 
the scutching process, theiefore often called scutching tow, 
while tow proper is the similar product separated m tho 
subsequent opeiation of heckling tbe flax jireparatory to 
spinnmg. See Agriculture (vol i. p 380, 381), Bleach- 
ing, Linen, and Linseed Oil. (j. pa ) 

PLAXMAN, John (1765-1826), was the greatest 
sculptor, or, if that title may bo disputed on account of 
certain technical shortcomings in his work, at any rate the 
greatest designer of scnlptiue, that England has produced ; 
and as a representative of the Greek spirit in modem ait 
Ins name stands among the foremost, not of England 
merely, but of the world. 

He was born on the 6th of July 1755. His name, John, 
was hereditary in tbe family, having been homo by his 
father after a forefather who, according to the family tradi- 
tion, had fought on the side of parliament at Naseliy, and 
afterwards settled as a earner or farmer, or both, in 
Buckinghamshire, John Plaxman tho elder earned on 
with leiKxte the trade of a moulder and seller of plaster 
costs in New Street, Govont Garden, Loudon. Our sculp- 
tor was the second son of lus parents, and was bom while 
they were temporarily living at York. Within sLx months 
of his birth they returned to London, and in his fathoi’’s 
hack shop he spent an ailing childhood, in the course of 
which his life was once at least despaired of. His figure 
was high-shouldered and weakly, with the head vory large 
for the body. His father by and by removed to a more 
commodious house in the Strand, and, his fir.st wife dying, 
married a second, who proved a thrifty housekeeper and 
gentle stepmother. Of regular schooling tho boy must have 
had some, since he is reputed as having reiucnihorod in 
after life the tyranny of some pedagogue of liis jouth; but 
his principal education he picked up for hirasclf at homo. 
Ho early took delight m drawing and modelling from his 
father’s stock-in-tiado, and early endeavoured to understand 
those counterfeits of classic art by tlio light of iranslations 
from classic literature. Customers of his father took a 
fancy to tho child, and helped him with hooks, advice, and 
presently with commissions. Tho two special onconragors of 
bus youth were the painter Romney, and a cultivated clergy- 
man, Mr Mathew, in whoso huuso in Rathbono Place the 
young Flaxman used to meet tho lettered society of those 
days, and, among associates of his own ago, tho artists 
Blako and Sfcothard. Before this he hud begun to work 
with success in clay as well os in pencil. At cloven years 
old, and again at thirteen, he won prizes from the Society 
of Arts. At twelve he became a public exhibitor in tbo 
gallery of tho Free Society of Artists, and at fifteen in that 
of the Royal Academy, then in tho second year of its ex- 
istence. In the some year, 1770, ho entered as an Academy 
student, and won tho silver medal But all these successes 
were followed by a discomfiture. In tlie competition for tho 
gold medal of tho Academy, Flaxman, who bad made quite 
sure of victory, was defeated, tho prize being adjudged by 
tho president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to another competitor 
named Engleheark But this reverse proved no discourage- 
ment, and tho young Flaxman continued to ply his art 
diligently, both as a student in the schools and as an ex- 
hibitor in tbo galleries of the Academy, occasionally also 
attempting diversions into the sister art of painting. Before 
long he received a commission, from a friend of the hfathew 
family, for a statue of Alexander. But by heroic and ideal 
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work of tliia class — and it was work of tins class ttat he at 
fiist almost exclusively exhibited — he could of course make 
no regular livehhood. The means of such a livelihood, 
however, presented themselves in his twentieth year, when 
he first received employment from Josiah Wedgwood and 
his partner Eentley, as a modeller of classic and domestic 
fiiezes, plaques, ornamental vessels, and medallion portraits, 
m those vaneties of “jasper” and “basalt” ware which 
earned in their day so prodigious a reputation for the manu- 
facturers who had conceived and perfected the invention, 
and of which the examples, dispersed and disregarded 
during the first fifty years of this century, have now again 
returned into favour among the curious, and are disputed in 
sale-rooms at puces greater than they fetched in the first 
fever of the fashion. For twelve years, from his twentieth 
to his thirty-second (1775-1787), Flaxman subsisted chiefly 
by his work for the firm of Wedgwood. It may be urged, 
of the extreme refinements of figure outline and modelling 
which these manufacturers aimed at in their ware, that 
they were not the qualities beat suited to such a material , 
or it may be regretted that the gifts of one of the greatest 
figure designers who ever lived should have been employed 
upon such a minor and half-mechanxcal art of household 
decoration ; bub the beauty of the product it would be idle 
to deny, or the value of the training which the sculptor by 
this practice acquired in. the delicacies, the very utmost 
delicacies and severities, of modelling In low relief and on 
a minute scale. By 1780 Flaxman had begun to earn 
something in another, and, so to speak^ a more legitimate 
branch of his profession. This was in the seulptm^e of 
monuments for the dead. Three of the earliest of such 
monuments by his hand are those of Ohatterton in the 
church of St Mary Eodcliffe at Bristol, of Mrs Morley 
iu Gloucester Cathedral, and of a widow comforted by an 
angel, in the cathedral at Chichester. During the rest of 
Flaxmnn’s career memorial bas-reliefs of the same class 
occupied a puucipal part of his industry j they are to he 
found scattered in many churches throughout the length 
and breadth of England, and iu them all the finest qualities 
of his art are represented. The best are quite unsurpass- 
able for pathos, for simplicity, for an instinct of composition 
as just, pure, and lovoly as that of the Greeks themselves, 
and for the alliance with those harmonious hues and 
groupings of the ancients of that spirit of domestic tender- 
ness and innocence which is the secret, and the holiest 
secret, of the modern soul. 

In 1782, being twenty-seven years old, Flaxman was 
married to Anne Denman, and had in her the best of 
helpmates until almost his life’s end. She was a woman 
of attainments in letters and to some extent iu art, and the 
devoted companion of her husband’s fortunes and of his 
travels. They sot up house at first in Wardour Street, and 
lived an industrious life, spending their summer holidays 
once and again in the house of the hospitable poet Hayley, 
at Eartham in Sussex. After five years, in 1 787, they found 
themselves with moans enough to travel, and set out for 
lloma Records more numerous and more consecutive of 
Flaxmau’s residence in Italy exist in the shape of drawings 
and studies than in the shape of correspondence. He soon 
ceased modelling himself for Wedgwood, but continued to 
direct the work of other modellers employed for the manu- 
facture at Rome. He had intended to return after a stay 
of a little more than two years, but was detained by a 
commission for a marble group of a Fury of Athamas, a 
commission attended in the sequel with circumstances of 
infinite trouble and annoyance, from the notorious Oomte- 
il^vQque, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and bishop of 
Derry. He did not, as things fell out, return until the 
summer of 1 794, after an absence of seven years,— having 
in the meantime executed another ideal commission (a 
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Cephalus and Aurora) for Mr Hope, and having sent home 
models for saveial funeral monuments, including that of 
the poet Collins in Chichester Cathedral But what gained 
for Flaxman in this interval an immense and European 
fame was not his work in sculpture proper, but those 
outline designs to the poets, in which he showed not only 
to what purpose he had made his own the principles of 
ancient design in vase-paiutings and baa-reliefa, but also 
by what a natural affinity, better than all mere learning, 
he was bound to the ancients and belonged to them. The 
designs for the llia^ and Odyssey were commissioned by 
Mrs Hare Naylor, those for Dante by Mr Hope, those 
for .iEschylus by Lady Spencer. During their homeward 
journey the Flaxmans travelled through central and northern 
Italy. On then* return they took a house, which they 
never afterwards left, m Buckingham Street, Fitzroy 
Squara Immediately afterwards we find a sculptor 
exhibiting the model of a large monument in the round, 
that of Lord Mansfield, now iu Westminster Abbey, and 
at the same time publishing a spirited protest against the 
scheme already entertained by the Directory, and caiTied 
out five years later by Napoleon, of equipping at Paris a 
vast central museum of art with the spoik of conquered 
Europe. 

The record of Flaxman’s hfe is henceforth an uneventful 
record of private affection and contentment, of happy aud 
tenacious industry; with reward not brilliant, but sufficient ; 
with repute not loud, but loudest in the mouths of those 
whose praise was best worth having — Canova, Schlegel, 
Fuseli; of quiet, beloved, modestly enthusiastic, and 
simply honourable life. He took for pupil a son of 
Hayley’s, who presently afterwards sickened and died. 
In 1797 he was made an associate of the Royal Academy. 
Every year he exhibited work of one class or another; 
occasionally a public monument m the round, like those of 
Paoli or Captain Montague for Westminister Abbey, and of 
Nelson or Howe for St Paul’s ; more constantly, memorials 
for churches, with symbolic Acta of Mercy or illustrations of 
Scripture texts, both commonly in low relief ; and these 
pious labours he would vary from time to time with a 
classical piece like those of his earliest predilection. Soon 
after his election as associate, he published a scheme, half 
grandiose half childish, for a monument to be erected on 
Greenwich Hill, in the shape of a Britannia 200 feet high, 
in honour of the naval victories of his country. In 1800 
he was elected full Academician, Durmg the peace of 
Amiens he went to Paris to see the despoiled treasures now 
actually collected there, but bore himself according to the 
spirit of protest that was iu him. The next event which 
makes any mark in his life is his appointment to a chair 
specially created for him by the Royal Academy — the 
chair of Sculpture : this took place in 1810. We have 
ample evidence of his thoroughness and judiciousness as a 
teacher in the Academy sehools, and his professorial lectures 
have been often reprinted. With many excellent observar- 
tions, and with one singular merit, — that of doing justice, 
as in those days justice was baldly ever done, to the 
sculpture of the mediaeval schools, — these lectures lack point 
and felicity of expression, just as they are reported to have 
lacked fire in delivery, and are somewhat heavy reading. 
The most important works that occupied Flaxman in the 
years next following this appointment were the monument 
to Mrs Baring in Micheldever church, the richest of all his 
monuments in relief ; that to Lord ComwaUis, destined for 
India ; and that to Sir John Moore, for Corunna ; with a 
pastoral Apollo for Lord Egremont, At this time the 
antiquarian world was much occupied witli the vexed 
question of the merits of the Elgin marbles, and Fla xm an 
was one of those whose evidence before the parliamentary 
commission had most weight iu favour of the purchase 
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wlueli was ultimately effected in 1816. In 1817 we find 
liini returning toliis oldpiactice of classical outline illustra- 
tions, and producing the happiest of all his senes in that 
kind, the designs to Hesiod, engraved by the friendly hand 
of Blaka Immediately afterwards he is much engaged 
designing for the goldsmiths — a testimonial cup in honoiu 
of John Kemble, and, following that, the great labour of 
the famous Shield of Achilles. Almost at the same time 
he undertakes a frieze of Peace, Liberty, and Plenty, foi 
the duke of Bedford’s sculpture gallery at Woburn, and 
an heroic group of Michael overthrowing Satan, for Loid 
Egremont’s house at PetwortL 
In 1820 died Mrs Flaxman, after a first warning from 
paralysis six years earlier. Her younger sister, Maria 
Denman, and the sculptor’s own sister, Maria Flaxman, 
remained in his house, and his industrj^ was scarcely at all 
relaxed. In 1822 he delivered at the Academy a lecture 
in memory of his old friend and generous fellow-craftsman, 
Canova, then lately dead; in 1823 he received from 
A. W. Von Schlegel a visit of which that water has left 
us the record. From an illness occurring soon after tins he 
recovered sufficiently to resume both woik and exhibition, 
but on the 26th of December 1826, he caught cold in 
church, and died three days latei, m Ins seventy-second 
year. Among a few intimate associates, he left a memory 
singularly dear j having been m companionship, although 
susceptible and obstinate when his religions creed — a devout 
Christianity with Swedanborgian admixtures — was crossed 
or slighted, yet in other things genial and sweet tempeied 
beyond all men, full of modesty, full of playfulness and 
of a homely dignity withal, the truest friend, the kindest 
master, the purest and most blameless spirit. 

Posterity will doubt whether it was the fault of Flaxman 
or of his age, which in £i.gh nd offered neither training nor 
much encouragement to a ecnlptor, that he is weakest when 
he is most ambitious, and then moat inspired when he 
makes the least effort; but so it is. Not merely does 
he fail when he seeks to illustrate the intensity of Dante, 
or to rival the tumultuousness of Michelangelo — to be 
intense or tumultuous he was never made , but he fails, it 
may almost be said, in proportion as his work is elaborate 
and far earned, and succeeds in proportion as it is partial 
and suggestive. Of Ms completed ideal sculptures, the St 
Michael at Petworth is by far the best, aud is indeed admir- 
ably composed from all points of view , but it lacks fire and 
force, and it lacks the finer touches of the chisel; a little 
boB-relief like the diploma piece of the Apollo and Mar- 
pessa m the Royal Academy compares with it favourably. 
Again, of Flaxman’s complicated monuments iu the round 
— ^we speak of the three in Westminster Abbey and the 
four m St Paul’s — there is scarcely one which has not 
something heavy and iufelicitoiiB iu the arrangement, and 
something empty and unsatisfactory in the surface execu- 
tion. But when we come to his simple monumonts in 
relief, in these we find usually an almost complete felicity. 
The truth is, that he did not thoroughly understand com- 
position on the great scale and in the round ; but ho 
thoroughly understood relief, and found scope in it for all 
his unrivalled gifts of rhythmical desigu, and tender, grave, 
and penetrating feeling. Of pity aud love he is a porfect 
master, and shows, as no one had ever shown before, how 
poignantly those passions can be expressed in the simplest 
conceivable combinations of human shapes and gestures. 
But if we would see even these the happiest of his concep- 
tions at their best, we must study them, not in the finished 
monument, but rather in the costs from his studio sketches, 
of which so precious a collection is preserved in the Flax- 
man gallery at University College. And the same is true 
of his happiest efforts in the classical and poetical vein, like 
the well-known relief of Pandora convoyed to jEarth by 
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Mercury, Nay, going fnither back still among the rudi- 
ments and first conceptions of his art, we can realize 
the most essential charm of his genius m the study, not of 
bis modelled work at all, but of his outlined and tinted 
sketches on paper. Of these, too, there is at University 
College a choice collection, and many others are dispersed 
in public and private cabinets. Every one knows the ex- 
cellence of the engraved designs to Homer, Dante, AEschy- 
lua, and Hesiod, in all cases save when the designer aims 
at that which he cannot hit, the teirible or the grotesque. 
To know Flaxman at his best, it is necessary to be 
acquainted not only with the original studies for such 
designs as these, but still more with those almost innumer- 
able studies from real life which he was continually 
producing with pen, tint, or pencil. These are the most 
delightful and suggestive sculptor's notes, so to speak, in 
existence , in them it was hia habit to set down, with a 
perfect feeling and directness, the leading or expressive 
lines, and generally no more, of every gioup that struck his 
fancy. There are gioups of Italy and London, groups of 
the parlour and the nursery, of the street, the garden, 
and the guttei , and of each group the artist knows how 
to seize at once the structural and the spiritual secret, 
expressing peifectly the value and auggestiveuess, foi hia 
art of sculpture, of the contacts, intervals, iuterlacemonta, 
and balancings of tho various figures iu any given group, 
and not less perfectly the charm of the affections which 
link the figures together aud harmonize their gestures. 

The inatennls for tho life of Flnvniiin are scfttlurcd in vanons 
hiogm] lineal and other puhlicaliona ; the piinoijml aio tho follow- 
ing — An nnonymous ski'toh in tho EurojH'itn Mmjnahm for 1823, 
on anonymous “Brief Memoir,” pivHved to Fht, man's Lcefum, 
ed 1829, and ropnnted in subsequent editions; the ehiqitev m Allan 
Cunningham’s Lms of tlu' Most Eminent Eritish I’uinti'rs, ko., vol. 
ill , notices m tho Li/n of Eolleit'ns, by John Thoiniw Siiiith ; in 
tho ofjosiah fVedgwoiKl, by Miss G. Meh'yanl, Loudon, 1866, 
111 tho JOiainfs aiul llamimsecnccs of IL Cutbfm Itohnson, London, 
1869, the latter an authority of great iniiiortancu; in the Lives oz 
StoUianl, by Mrs Bray, of Constahlo, by Leslie, of 'Waisfin, by Dr 
Ijousdtilo, and of Bluko, by MesKra Gilchrist and lloHwttij a series 
of illuatuitod essays, piim’quilly on tho uionmnental sculpturo of 
Flaxman, m tho Art Journal for 1867 imil 1808, by Mr G. P. 
Toniswood 5 Essays in. English Art, by Prodoriek vVedniorn ; Tho 
Erawtiujs of Flaxman, in 82 jilatrs, wtthl)esci'ijif.ions, mJ an Intro- 
diwtw'y E^y on i/ui Life and Genius of Flaxman, by Prof. Sidney 
Colvin, M.A , atlas fob, London, 1878. (S. 0.) 

FLEA, an Anglo-Saxon name, probably derived from 
“ fleogan,” to fly, typically applied to irntans, a 

blood-sucking inseot-parosito of man and other nianiinals, 
remarkable for its powers of leaping, and luifoitunatoly too 
well known, even m our own temperate climate. Its 
position in clossificatiou lias lung been somewhat undecided; 
a separate order was erected for it and its allies under tho 
various names of Sudoria, Sipltonaptam, Jiojtkotelra, 
ApJmnipUm, by Do Geer, Latroillc, Clairvillo, and Kirby 
respectively ; aud it is included in tho Aiytm'u of Lamardk, 
MaoLeay, and others, aud in tho Jlhjnr/ota of Fabrioius. 
Various affinities have also boon attributed to tlio group, 
wliich has been supposed to have relations with tho 
Uymempt&i'a, Jleniiptm'a, and Amplum, and oven with tho 
Coleoptera (booties). As regards tho latter order, it is 
noteworthy that a recently discovered allied group, Platy- 
psyllido!, founded upon a parasite on the beaver (and con- 
sidered os a separate order by Westwood, under tho name 
Achreiojitera), has been with considerable show of reason 
referred to the beetles by so sound an entomologist as Dr 
Leconte. As regards tho flo^ however, it is now generally 
accepted that its true aifiuitios are with the JDipiera or 
two-winged flies, as suggested by Lamarck and Strauss 
Durckhemi. In that order, it is by some held to occupy, 
08 a family PuUddia (with the Plaiy^tsyllidce), the position, 
of a sub-order, at the end, under the name A 2 }hanipter(t 
(see Diptera, vol vii. p. 26C) ; but by others it is placed 
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before tlie Myoetopliilidce, at the head of the tribe 
Encephala of the Nematoceroua section of the great division 
Orthorhapha. The community of parasitic habits with 
the Ilippohoscidce (forest-flies aud sheep-ticks) is to a certain 
extent the reason for the former position j but the earlier 
transformations seem to indicate a stronger relationship 
with the Encephala. The general characters have been 
given under Dipteea ; but the structure of the mouth of 
the perfect insect may be specified. The labrum is 
obsolete; the mandibles are represented by two fiat and 
long processes, strengthened by a mid rib, and having very 
finely toothed edges, and uniting with the slender central 
lingua to form a puncturing lancet. When not in use, 
this IS protected by the labial palpi, which form a sort of 
tube. The maxillae are small leathery plates, and their 
palpi, which are four-jointed and large, have been mistaken 
for antennae. The power of leaping, as well known, is 
veiy great; but there is no apparent development of 
the hind femora to account for it (as in many jumping 
beetles), although the posterior legs are saltatonal. The 
great muscular power of fleas has been long turned to 
account by public exhibitors in all countries, who have, 
under the pretence of taming or educating these minute 
creatures, made use of various contrivances to render the 
natural efforts of the insect to escape assume the appearance 
of trained action. An account of the methods employed 
will be found in the American Naturalist^ vol. xi. p. 7, 
from the pen of Mr W. H. Dali In some cases the 
steady carnage of the flea is to be traced to fracture of its 
jumping legs. The female flea lays a few oblong white 
eggs, in dirty places on floors frequented by domestic 
animals. The larvae, before hatching, have a frontal point, 
used in breaking the shell of the egg. They are long and 
worm-like, without feet, but with two small hooks at the 
tail, and short antennae and mouth organs at the head. 
They are very active, and apparently feed upon animal 
substances, forming, when full grown, a silky cocoon. 
Many species are known, parasitic upon various animals 
and birds. They have been recorded as infesting the inside 
of rabbits’ ears, and the nook of a fowl, from hedgehog, mar- 
mot, cat, dog, bat, squirrel, dormouse, ferret, weasel, hare, 
rabbit, rat, mouse, field-mouse, shrew, mooivheu, jackdaw, 
thrush, missel-thrush, blackbird, jay, bullfinch, chaffinch, 
yellow-hammer, pipit, blackcap, whitethroafc, skylark, 
willow- wren, long-tailed titmouse, siskin, stock-dove, wood- 
pigeon, common pigeon, starling, swallow, &c. (though it 
IS by no means certain that these are all necessarily of 
distinct specific value) ; and a species has been described 
from the common fowl in Oeylon. A large species is often 
found in sandy pits, near the openings of the nests of 
sand-martins, aud a very large one sometimes occurs m 
wet and marshy places, probably living upon the mole. 
For the latter parasite, and othem in which the antennse 
exhibit certain supposed peculiarities, a separate genus, 
OeratopsylhiSf has been proposed. lu another flea, also 
found on the mole, no trace of eyes could be found, 
even under a high power, A very lar^ie species has been 
found on the Australian porcupine in Tasmania; and 
Kirby, in the Fauna BoredArAmericanaf described as Pulex 
giga& a flea two lines long, which he believed to be the 
largest known. This was taken in 60" N. lat, Westwood 
has recorded 17 British species, and oddly enough the 
same number are noted from the Netherlands by Eitsemo. 
Any notice of these parasites would be incomplete without 
a reference to the jigger,” “chigoe,” “bicho de p4,” 
“nigua,” or “earth-flea,” — Derrmtophilus, Sarcopsyllus, 
or Ehynchoprion pmets-ans, so well known as a burrower 
into the naked feet of men, in sandy localities in the 'West 
Indies and South America. So great is this pest, that 
serious trouble has been occasioned by it even to military 
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expeditions in South America ; and the French army m 
Mexico was much troubled by it. The entry is effected 
usually under the nail, by the impregnated female, which 
thereupon becomes enormously distended with an immense 
number of eggs. Inflammation and ulceration follow this 
attack, and unless great care is taken m extracting the 
insect, seiious illness and even death result. A good 
plate of the metamorphoses of this species is given in the 
volume of the American Naturalist above quoted, p 754. 
For an account of the medical aspects, see Dr Laboulbfene’s 
article on the “ Chique,” va.^b Eictionnaire Encydojoidique 
des Sciences Mediccdes (Pans, 1875), p. 239; and for an 
exhaustive history, Guyon’s memoir in the Eevue el 
Magasin de Zoologie for 1868 and 1869. Much attention 
does not appear as yet to have been paid to the P'd%ad<s 
by naturalists, except as regards the anatomy of the common 
species. Dugfes’s “Kecherches sur les CaractferesZoologiques 
du genre Pulex,” m the Annales des Sciences Naturdles, 
vol. xxvii. (1832) p. 146, and J KunckePs observations in 
the Annales de la Sodeti Entomologique de France, Se s^r. 
Ill p 129, and, as regards P. imtans, W. H Furlonge's 
descriptions in the journal of the QueTcett Microscopical 
Club, 1871, p 189, and 1873, p 12, and C. Bitsema’s in 
ike Album der Natuur, x\ (1872), p 65, may he specially 
noticed. The name “flee” is frequently erroneously applied 
to many jumping or lively insects not allied to the Pidi- 
eidm ; for instance, the “ tumip-flea ” is a small beetle, 
Phyllotreta undulata, one of the Ealticidce. (b. o. n.) 

FL^IOHIEB, Esprit (1632-1710), bishop of Nismes, a 
respectable author, and one of the most celebrated preachers 
of ins age, was bom at Femes, department of Vaucluse, on 
the 10th of June 1632, and educated at Tarascon sur 
Bh6ne, in the college of the Fathers of the Congregation 
of Christian doctnne, of whidi his uncle, Hercule Audifret, 
also famous in his time for his talents as a preacher, was 
general. After having gone through the ordinary course 
of studies, F14chier entered the Congregation, and, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the order, was immediately 
employed in teaching. In 1659 he became a professor of 
rhetonc at Narbonne, and there pronounced the funeral 
oration of M. de Eeb^ archbishop of that city A few 
months afterwards, the death of hm uncle called him to 
Paris, where he laid aside the habit of the doctrinaire, and 
at first followed the humble occupation of a parochial 
catechist He soon made himself known by his poetical 
compositions in Latin and French, In 1660, he addressed 
to Cardinal Mazann a poem called Carmen Euckanstieim, 
celebrating the Peace of the I^renees ; the following year he 
sang the birth of the dauphin in another poem {GenetJUia- 
con) ; but what first made him famous was a description 
in Latin verse of a brilhant tournament (can'ousel), Circus 
Regius, given by Louis 3XV. in 1662. Chapelain, the 
most influential critic of that time, brought his name under 
the notice of Colbert, with the remark, “ F16chier est encore 
un trfes bon poete latin.” He was now intrusted with the 
education of Louis Urbain Lefevre de Caumartin, afterwards 
intendant of finances and counsellor of state ; and as the 
house of his pupil’s father was then frequented by the 
most important personages both of the court and the city, 
F16chier was introduced into the best society, and soon made 
many friends. He had to accompany Caumartin and his 
family to Clermont, where the king had ordered the Grands 
Jours to be held (1665), and where Caumartin was sent 
as keeper of the seals and representative of the sovereign. 
There he wrote his curious Memoires mr les Grar^ Jours 
J Auvergne, first published in 1844 by Qonod, in which 
he relates, in a half romantic, half historical form, the pro- 
ceedings of this extraordinary court of justice. The duke 
of Montausier, who had become his patron, now procured 
for him the situation of UAeur to the dauphin. The 
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sermons of Fiddlier increased his reputation, whicli ■was 
afterwards raised to the highest pitch by his funeral 
orations. Having been chosen to prouomice that of Madame 
de Montausiar (1672), he displayed so great ability on the 
occasion that in the following year he was made a member 
of the French Academy, along with Racine. The funeral 
oration of the Duchease d'AiguiUon (1675), and, above all, 
that of Turenne (1676), are, with that of Madame de 
Montauaier, his masterpieces in that branch of literature 
The favours of the court now poured in upon Fldehier. 
The king gave him successively the abbacy of St Leverin, 
in the diocese of Poitiers, the office of almoner to the 
dauphiness, and in 1685 the bishopric of Lavaur, from 
which he was in 1687 promoted to that of Nismes 
Here Fldchier had occasion for tha daily exercise of his 
great qualities, gentleness and moderation. The edict of 
Hautes had been repealed two years before, but the Calvm- 
ists were still very numerous at Hisraes, and the sincerity 
of the conversion of suoh as had made abjuration was at 
beat but doubtful. Fldchier, by hia prudent conduct, m 
which zeal was tempered with charity, succeeded m bring- 
ing over some of them to his views, and made himself 
esteemed and beloved even by those who deehned to change 
their faith. During the troubles in the Odvennes, he 
softened to the utmost of his power the rigour of the edicts, 
and showed himself so sensible of the evds of persecution, 
and so indulgent even to what he regarded as error, that 
Ma memory was long held in veneration amongst the 
Protestants of that dietrict, In the famine win ch succeeded 
the winter of 1709, he did much to alleviate the prevalent 
distress^ by assisting the poor in his diocese without regard 
to their religious tenets, declaring that all alike were his 
children. He died at Montpellier on the 16th February 
1710, at the advanced age of seventy-eight Pulpit 
eloquence is the branch of belles lebtres m which FMchier 
Excelled. He is indeed far below Bossuet, whose robust 
and sublime genius had no rival in that age, he docs not 
equal Bonrdaloue in eameatnass of thought and vigour of 
expression ; nor can he rival the philosophical depth or tho 
insinuating and impressive eloquence of Massillon. But ho 
is always ingenious, often witty, and nobody has carried 
further thon he the hormony of diction,— a quality which 
is sometimes maned, it must be confessed, by an affecta- 
tion of symmetry and a lovo of antithesis at variance with 
the principles of good taste. Hia two historical works, tho 
histories of Theodosius and of Ximoues, are more re- 
markable for elegance of style than for the accuracy and 
comprehensive insight which are tho chief requisites of a 
historian. 

The following is a list of Flikihier's works, k tlie order of jiub- 
lication: — 1. la, Fw Av, OarAvnai Gommendmi, Paris, 1071, 4to 
(also published in Latin, 1699, 12mo) ; 2. SiMoiro de Tldodoec-k- 
Gram, Pans, 1679, 4to ; 8 . De Gaeilius Viromm Ilhisirium mtoi’e 
Antomo Maria OroHano, opera et studio Sp. Paris, 1680, 

4to j 4. Oraisons ficndbres, Paris, 1681, 4to and 12mo ; 6. PaiU- 
gynguea des SaurUs, Pans, 1690, 4to ; 6. Mistoire du Cardinal 
Aimma, Pans, 1694, 4to ; 7. Senium de morale prdcli^s demnt le 
Mi, aw des Discours synodaiw et les SemmaprSckts par FUcMer 
aux Etats de Zanguedoa et dans sa caCMrah, 3 vols, 12ino , 8 
<Eimes posOuwtnes, cantemnt ses Marav-gnea, C<mpltiiimta,DiacoKrB, 
Eoiaiea I/oHnea, JPolaies fran^iaea, Paris, 1712, ISmoj d.Mand^ 
menis et Mitres pastorales, Pans, 1712, 12mo ; 10. Zcttres (dioiaiea 
mr divers svgets, Paiis, 171 G, 3 vols. l2mo. Tho most complete 
collection of Ins works is that of tho Abb4 Dnennx, canon of 
Anxen'e, Ifisinea, 1782, 10 vols. 8vo. Anotker edition, with a 
notice of his life by A. V. Eabte of ITarbonne, Pans, 1826--28, 10 
vols. 8vo, is Very defective. Hia M^rnoiraa aw les Qranda Jaiira 
d'Auvergna were published in 1844 (2d edit, with a Notice by 
Sainto-BeuYe and tin oppoudix by M. Ohdruel, Paris, 1802). A MS. 
in the French National Libm^(Suppl. fr,, No. 1010, foL)cont{un8 
a few eompoaitions by El^chier, both in prose and in verso, which, 
are as yet nnpublisheil For Flflchier’a biography, see L. Juillard 
du Jany, Oraiao% fiirdhre A'E. FUcMcr, de Ntmea, Paris, 

1710, 4to; Cb. F. Trinquolflgue, Eloge d'E. Fl^eldcr, Aic de 
Jmica, Nismes and Paris, 1777, 8vo. 


FLEGKNOE, Richaed, a poeb and dramatic writer in. 
the reign of Charles II He was an Irishman by birth, 
and was onginnlly a priest of the order of Jesus Like 
many of the small wits and minor poets of that day, 
Flecknoe owes the rescue of his name fiom oblivion to the 
satirical genius of Dryden. That satirist availed himself of 
Flecknoe’s name as a stalking horse from behind which to 
assail the poetaster Shadwell, who had been appointed to 
replace him in the laureateship. Tho opening lines of this 
satire may be quoted as a specimen of the whole . — 

“ All human things are subject to decay , 

And. when fate siunmons, monorolis mutt obey 
This Flecknoe found, who, hke Augustus, young 
Was called to empne, and had governed long , 

In prose and vewa was owned witlioilt dispute 
Throughout the rotilms of nonsense absolute." 

It is but fair, however, to remark, that clover and effect- 
ive as this poem is, it is lu its applicntiou to Flecknoe 
utterly unjust. Flecknoe was the author of sovoial plays, 
only one of which, X,ove's Dominion, i)riiited in 1654:, was 
acted. This piece was republished iu 1674, as Dove's 
Kingdom, a Pasloi'cil Trage-Comedy. This was not the 
play as acted, but as re-written and corrected. His minor 
pieces, though possessing no groat merit in tho matter of 
versification, nevertheless conta,in many happy turns of 
thought and felicities of expression. His Damoiadles (i la 
Mode, printed in 1677, and addressed to the duke and 
duchess of Newcastle, and Sir TV. Davenenit’s Voyage to 
the Othei' Woo Id, are a witty exposure of tho litemry and 
dramatic foibles of the day. Tho characters of fclio first 
named, he says in his preface, are “ like so many precious 
stones I have brought out of Franco, mid as a lapidary 
set in one jewel to adorn our English hlago.” They are 
adaptations from Moliire. His unpopularity among tho 
players, and the satire of Dryden, upon whom, iievertheloss, 
Flecknoe composed a witty and graceful epigium, must 
have been in a great measure ow'ing to Jus attacks on tho 
immorality and general worthloHSiicss of the English stage. 
An interesting but almost unknown production of Flecknoe’s 
is Tha Idea of Ilia Ilighnm Oliver late Lord Drota'tot', 
<fee., London, 165D,— an appreciative catiinafco of Cromwell’s 
chaiuctor, as evidenced in his parliamentary caroor and his 
achievements os soldier and statesman. Flockuoo died in 
1678. 

Ilia principal voniainiuf; works tire — Ermimt, or the Chftste 
Lady; The Marriage of Occamia and Jintannin; Ejiigi'ams and 
Enigmatical Characters, 1070, in 8vo i MiaceUanra, or poems of 
all porta, witli divois other pieces, 1053, lu 12iun ; Diarium, or 
tUo Journal, divided into twelve Joniiiilus, in bmlosqnc verso, 
London, IGfiO, m 12rao. Sco also his Diamme of the Engl iaJi Stage, 
first pnbUtilied m tko volume for 1869 of tho kuxhnrgU Libmry, 
edited by Mr W. 0. Hialitt. 

FLEETWOOD, or FLBBXWOOD-ON-'WyEE, a market- 
town, watering-place, and seaport of Lancashico, England, 
32 miles by rail from Preston, It dates its rise from 1836, 
and takes its name from Sir P. II. Fleetwood, by whom it 
was laid out Tho principal buUdings are St Peter’s 
churcli, the Roman Catholic church, tho Whitworth 
institute, and the Euston barracks, which have quarters for 
300 men and 60 officers. The harbour Is safe and ex- 
tensive, and the shipping accommodation was increased 
in 1877 by the completion of a now dock, with an area of 
10 acres and a maximum depth of 34 feet. Steamers ply 
regularly from Fleetwood to Belfast and the Isle of Man. 
The value of tho imports in 1876 was j£l 62,984 and of 
the exports of British produce £607', Population in 1871, 
4428. 

FLEETWOOD, Charleb, lord-deputy of Ireland under 
tho Commonwealth, and son-in-law of Cromwell, was bom 
moat probably in 1620, Entering the ranks of the parlia- 
mentary forces, he rose in 1044 to the rank of colonel of 
horse, and in. 1646 was appointed governor of Bristol, At 
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the battle of Dunbar in 1650 he was lieutenant-general of 
the horse , and at the battle of Worcester m 1651, the 
division commanded by him contributed chiefly to the 
victory of the parliamentary army After the death of his 
first wife he was married to Bridget, eldest daughter of 
Cromwell and widow of IretOn ; and in the same year he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland. 
In 1654 he became lord-deputy, but manifested such 
weakness and irresolution in dealing with the different 
political parties of Ireland that Cromwell in 1655 found it 
necessary to recall him. He was honoured shortly after- 
wards, however, by being nominated one of the fourteen 
major-generals to whom the internal administration of the 
Commonwealth was entrusted. On the death of the Lord 
Protector he made an attempt, by means of his influence 
with the troops, to supplant Eichard Cromwell; but he 
wanted sufficient ability and energy to carry out his pur- 
pose, and in the midst of his intrigues the nation recalled 
the exiled Stuarts. Fleetwood’s prominent position marked 
him out as an object of vengeance to the restored king, and 
it was only with very great difficulty that he escaped 
with his life. Not long after the Eestoration he died in 
wi’etcheduess and obscurity at Stoke Newington, whither 
ho had retired. That defect m his character which helped 
to ruin both him and the Protectorate did not escape the 
shrewd observation of Cromwell, who, in a letter wntten 
shortly after Fleetwood’s marriage to Bridget Cromwell, 
gives him the exhortation, “Taka heed of your natural 
inclination to comphance.” 

FLEETWOOD, William (1656-1723), a learned 
English bishop, was descended of an ancient family in 
Lancashire, and was born in the Tower of London, January 
21,1656, He received his education at Eton and at King’s 
College, Cambridge About the time of the Bevolution he 
entered into holy orders, and was shortly afterwards made 
rector of St Austin’s, London, and lecturer of St Dunstan’s 
in the West. He became canon of Windsor in 1702, and in 
1706 he was nominated to the see of St Asaph, from which 
he was trenslated in 1714 to that of Ely. He died at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 4th August 1723. Bishop 
Fleetwood was regarded as the heat preacher of his time, 
and his character stood deservedly high in general estima- 
tion. In liberal and enhghtenod piety he was considerably 
in advance of his ago. 

His principal vrritings are — JSssay mi Miracles, 1/01 ; C7irmiiam 
Preemum, 1707 ; and Free Scrmmis, 1712, containing sermons on 
tlie doftth of Qnoeii Mniy, the duke of Glonoester, and King William. 
A collected edition of nis works was published in 1737. 

FLEMING, Paul (1609-1640), a German poet, was 
bom at Hartenstein, a village in Saxony, on October 5, 
1609. His father, a clor^mau, was transferred while 
Paul was still a child to a higher post atWechselburg ; and 
here, on the charming banks of the Muldo, Fleming grew 
to boyhood, being treated with great affection by a Mnd 
and intelligent stopmotlier. From about the age of four- 
teen he attended school in Leipsic, and five or six years 
later he became a student at the university of that town. 
He was a youth of manly and generous character, and soon 
gave evidence of poetical talent in the occasional verses he 
was already fond of writing. He had many friends among 
his fellow-students, and keenly enjoyed his life in Leipsic ; 
but in 1633 he was driven away by the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It happened that about this time the 
duke of Holstein had resolved to send an embassy to Persia, 
with the view of openi^ for his subjects new channels of 
trade. Through Olearius, vdio was made secretary of the 
embassy, and afterwards wrote an interesting account of its 
proceedings, the young poet heard of the duke’s purpose. 
Fired by the prospect of foreign travel, and with a vague 
idea th^ great results might be achieved by bringing ^t 


and West into closer contact, he went to Holstein and offered 
the duke his services. The offer was accepted ; and when, 
a few montlis later, the embassy started, Flemmg accom- 
panied it as a subordinate official. Difficulties arose at 
Moscow, and the chiefs of the expedition returned to 
Holstein for instructions, leaving the inferior members, 
among them Flemmg, at Bevel, Here they were detained 
for more than a year, but he had no reason to regret the 
fact, smee there were in Bevel many cultivated German 
families who received him with pleasure. In the spring 
of 1636 the embassy set off anew, and it was absent rather 
more than three years, reaching Ispahan in 1637, and pass- 
ing through many stirring adventures on the way. The 
pleasure of the enterprise was marred by the tyrannical 
disposition of one of the leaders ; but if we may judge 
from the buoyant tone of the poems wiitten durmg the 
journey, Fleming must have had many happy hours amid 
the stmnge scenes ho visited. In April 1639 he found 
himself once more in Bevel, and as a lady who had promised 
to become his wife hod married daring his absence, he now 
wooed a certain Fraulein Anna, who had been too young 
during his former visit to attract his notice At Leipsic he 
had attended lectures in medicine, and after his betrothal it 
occurred to him to settle in Bevel as a physician. He 
went to Leyden, and obtained a diploma ; but the fatigues 
of travel had helped to undermiue his coustitution, and 
on his way back to Bevel he died at Hamburg, April 2, 
1640, when little more than thirty years of age. 

His fame was not very great in his own day; hut it has 
steadily increased ever smee, and he is now universally 
admitted to have been the most brilliant German poet of 
the 17th century. After the Beformation, poetry almost 
died out in Germany, it could not make itself heard amid 
the noise of contending theological sects. Martin Opitz^ 
the founder of the so-called First Silesian school, heralded 
the approach of a new literary epoch Fleming began his 
career as a disciple of this author, whose methods of 
versification he adopted; and without being aware of it he 
speedily rose far above his master. The younger poet had 
genius, of which there is no trace in the correct but tedious 
compositions of Opitz, Some of the rudeness of liis age 
still clung to Fleming; hut his feeling is always intense, 
and he often gives it voice in lines of exquisite melody. 
Although he does not seem to have searched laboriously 
for appropriate epithets, he is justly famous for the wealth^ 
aptness, and beauty of his phraseology. His genius was 
purely lyiicol, and he never sought to pass beyond the 
limits which nature had imposed upon him. Within these 
limits, however, the range of his Geistund Weltliche Poemata 
is unusually wide. In hia religious poetry — notably in the 
welL-known hymn beginning “ In alien meinen Thaten ” — 
the sorrows of a generation tormented by a fearful war 
found pathetic utterance, but this did not hinder him 
from writing some of the gayest and most alluring love 
verses in the German languaga His sonnets breathe a 
spirit of lofty independence, betokening a mind which has 
grappled seriously with the hardest problems of life, hut 
wliich has lost none of the confidence, ardour, and charm 
of youth. 

Fleming’s writings were admii'alfly edited by the late T. M. 
Lappenberg. As, however, alarge number of them relate to special 
events, ana the poet did not always succeed m giving these evmts 
an ideal interest, most readers will be satisfied with the ^ple s^^ 
tion from Ins works in the second volume of the senes entitle 
Dcwische DieJUer des siebsehvten Ja^hunderts, edited by K. 
Gbdeko and J Tittmann fLdpac, 1870), A valuable study of the 
poet will he found in Tarnhagen von Ense’s Stegra^hiscfuai Pmils- 
viaieii) bd. iv. (Berlin, 1826). 

FLEMISH LITEEATTJBE. See HoiXAisrp. 
FLEMMING, or FuacarSMC®, Riohabd (died 1431), 
bishop of Lincoln, and founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
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was born at Croftonin Yorkshire He was descended fiom 
a good family, and was educated at University College, 
(Oxford. Having taken his degrees, he was made pre- 
bendary of York in 1406, and the next year was one of the 
proctors of the university. At this period of his life he 
embraced the doctrines of 'Wickliflfe, and by his earnest 
advocacy won over many persona, some of high rank, to 
the side of the Keformer. But by some means a change 
was wrought in him, and he not only ceased to speak 
against the corruptions of the Roman system, but became 
one of Wicklilfe’s most determined opponents. Before 1415 
he was instituted to the rectory of Boston in Lincolnshire, 
and in 1420 he was consecrated bishop of Lincoln In 
1424 he attended the council of Siena, a contmuation of 
the council of Constance, and in the presence of the pope, 
Martin V., made an eloquent speech in vindication of his 
native country. It was probably on this occasion that he 
was named chamberlain to the pope To Bishop Flemming 
was intrusted the execution of the decree of the council for 
the exhumation and burning of Wickliffe’s remains. The 
see of York being vacant, the pope conferred it on Flem- 
ming, but in consequence of the vehement opposition of 
Henry V, to the project, it was given up, and Flemming 
remained bishop of Lincoln. In 1427 he obtained the 
royal licence empowermg him to found a college at Oxford 
for the special purpose of training up disputants against 
Wickliffe’s heresy Wliile the work was in progress the 
founder died at his palace at Sleaford, January 26, 1431. 
Lincoln College was, however, completed by his trustees, 
and its endowments were afterwards augmented by various 
benefactors. 

FLENSBURG, or Flensboegi, the capital of a circle 
iu the government district of Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, 
is situated at the head of the Flensburg Ford, 20 miles 
north by west of Schleswig It is the most important 
commercial town in what was formerly the duchy of 
Schleswig, and possesses several whaifs, a large shipbuild- 
ing yard, breweries, distilleries, foundnes, oil-mills, sail- 
cloth and paper manufactories, glass-works, copper works, 
soap-works, and rice-mills. It has a number of vessels 
engaged m the West India trade, and in the Greenland 
whale fishery ; and it also carries on a considerable oyster 
trade The principal pubhc buildings are the market 
houses, the exchange, the theatre, the real school, the 
agricultural school, and the hospital Tlio cemetery is in- 
teresting as containing the remains of the Danish soldiers 
who fell in the battle of Idstedt (26th July 1860). A 
marble headstone has been placed at each grave — officers 
and common soldiers — with the same simple inscription on 
each, after the name and rank, “Fell at Idstedt.” The 
colossal Lion monument, erected by the Danes to com- 
memorate the victory of Idstedt, was removed to Berlin 
iu 1864 Flensburg was founded in the 12th century, and 
received the pnvileges of a town from King Waldemar in 
1284. The population in 1876 was 26,626. 

FLETCHER, Andrew (1653-1716), of Saltoun, a pro- 
minent figure in Scotch history during the latter half of 
the 17 th century, was horn in 1663 at his ancestral home 
in East Lothian, and for five years was taught by the cele- 
brated Gilbert Buruet, who was then minister of the parish 
of Saltoun. On reaching manhood he visited the Conti- 
nent, where he spent several years in travel and study. In 
1681 he was returned as commissioner for his native county 
to the Scottish parliament, where ho distinguished himself 
by such determined opposition to the arbitrary measures 
of the court that he was forced to seek refuge iu Holland, 
while sentence of outlawry (with confiscation of his 
estates) was passed against him. Four years later he 
joined the expedition of the duke of Monmouth j but on 
their landing at Lyme iu Dorsetshire, he had the misfor- 
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tune to kiU the mayor of the town in a quarrel, and was 
compelled once more to seek safety abroad, Duiing the 
second period of exile he travelled m disguise through 
Spam, where he had some romantic adventures. He 
next made a tour through Hungary, where he fought as a 
volunteer in a Turkish campaign , and finally at the Hague 
he took an active part in forwarding the scheme of the 
English Revolution, In 1688 he retained to Scotland 
when he at once regained his estates, and also sat as a 
member in the Scottish convention and afteiwaids in the 
parliament. An enemy of the monarchical foim of govern- 
ment, he began to oppose the ministry of William almost 
as stoutly as he had resisted that of Chailes ; and that ho 
exercised power in parliament is shown by the triumphant 
passing of the Act of Security of 1703, which, iipened 
under his care, contained two important constitutional laws 
reatrammg the power of the monarch of malcnig wui with- 
out the consent of parliament, and pioviding that all places 
and ojBfices should be given by parliament. During the 
years of negotiations, as leader of the national party, he was 
consistent in his objections to the projected terms of the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland, and suiiportcd 
luB measure of limitations in animated speeches, After 
the Union he retired from public life ; but in 1710 ho did 
las country a real if homely service by iiitruducitig from 
Holland the art of making pot bailey, and also the use of 
fanners for sifting gram. He died in London in 1716 
A contemporoiy describes him as a “low, thin man, of a 
brown complexion , full of fiio; with a storn, sour look.” 
Among the small baud of good early Scotch prose authors 
he holds a prominent place, and in the domain of politics he 
IS the most readable and entoitaining of thorn all. His style 
lias the singular fi eshnoss of foreign culture, and, charged 
with strong feeling, his sentences frequently tuin into for- 
cible epigrams. But both his writings and his speoches 
possess a value beyond tliat of literary excollcuco ; they 
afford us bright glimpses of the nmunors and state of the 
country of his time. In htemturo las name is best known 
ill connexion with an often quoted remark, which occurs 
in An Account of a Oonversntion couemnny a right Hcgu 
inf ion of GovennnenU for the Common Gooti of Mnuhind : — 
“ I said I know a very wise man so much of Sir Christopher’s 
[Musgravo] seiitimout, that ho believed if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads ho need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation. And wo find that most of the 
anciont legislators thought they could not well rcforai tlie 
manners of any city without the help of a lyric, and 
sometimes of a dramatic poet.” 

See The. Tolitiml Worls ofAndmcFlpiehn, ICsq., Qhisgow, 1749 , 
to -vvlucli eBtiuiatea of his cuaroctor liy Ihiulinson and Lockhart ai*e 
prcllxed; Ensajjon h\s Life and iP'ritiwjs, hythoEailof Buchan, 
1792 ; Ifiatorical Account of ilie Ancient Jlightu and Poxerr of tkc 
1‘arluvtmit of Scotland, 1823 , a laboured, intorcRlIng treatise, 
lirat puhlishod anonymously ami now attributed to I’lotebor. 

FLETCHER, Giles (1648-1610), LL.D., father of the 
poets Giles and Pluneos Fletcher, was himself a very dis- 
tinguished man. Ho was born at Watford, in 1648 ; he 
studied at Cambridge, and after a stonny youth represented 
■Winchelsea in parliament in 1685. In 1687 ho travelled 
in Holland and Germany, and spent 1688-89 in Russia. 
Iu 1691 lie printed las singular work, TJie Him Oowr 
monweitlth, which was suppressed for fear of angering the 
czar j in 1693 ho brought out a volume of poems entitled 
Zicid, He died in 1610. 

FLETCHER, Giles (1684-1623), English poet of the 
17th century, was bom in London about 1684 Ho was 
the second son of Dr Giles Fletcher, nephew of Richard 
Fletcher, bishop of Loudon, cousin of John Fletcher the 
dramatist, and younger brother of Phineas Fletcher, He 
went very young to Cambridge, and as early as 1 603 he 
contributed a poem on the death of Queen Elizabeth to a 
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volume entitled Soj'row’s Joy. He was a bachelor of 
divinity of Trinity College, and remained at the university 
until 1617 or later. In 1610 he published his great poem 
of Glii'ist's Victory and Triumph, of which a second edition 
appeared in 1632 In 1612 he edited the Remmm of his 
cousin Nathanial PownolL It is not known in what year 
he was ordained, but he became a famous preacher from 
the pulpit of St Mary’s, and was popular for the flond 
religious rhetoric then in vogue. He left Cambridge to 
accept, it is supposed from the hand of Lord Bacon, the 
lectoryof Alderton, on the coast of Suffolk, where "his 
clownish and low-parted parishioners valued not their 
pastor according to his worth, which disposed him to 
melancholy and hastened his dissolution.” In 1623 he 
published The Reioard of the Faithful, a theological treatise 
in prose, and died in the same year, leaving a widow. The 
principal work by which Giles Fletcher is known is one of 
the most remarkable religious poems in the language. Its 
full title is Ght'ist's Victory and Triumph, in Heaven, in 
EaHh, over and after Deaih. It is in four cantos, divided 
according to the suggestion of the title , the metre is an 
eight-line stanza adapted from the Spenserian by the 
omission of the seventh line. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phiueas, was a disciple of Spenser, whom he 
follows with more vigour and brilliance than any poet of 
liis tima His scyle has much more nervous strength, 
terseness, and melody than his brother’s, and he had his 
subject far more thoroughly under control. In his very 
best passages Giles Fletcher attains to a rare sublioaily, and 
to a rich, voluptuous music which charmed the ear of Mil- 
ton, It was his misfortune to hve in an age which con- 
sidered the poems of Marini and Gongora insuperable, and 
he strives too often to outdo these his patterns in grotesque 
conceit. But when he is carried away by his theme, and 
forgets to be ingenious, he attains an extraordinary 
solemnity and harmony of style. His description of the 
Lady of Vain Delight, in the second canto, has been greatly 
admired ; the portrait of Justice is even nobler still, and 
of the first order of poetry. Milton did not hesitate to 
borrow very considerably from the Ghrist^s Victory and 
Triumph in his Paradise Regained. Fletcher died in 1623. 

The poetical wiitinga of the Giles Fletchere, father aud son, have 
been edited by Dr A. B. Grosort, who has succeeded in clearing 
up a great deal of the obscurity that till lately lay around their 
careers The Jtusa OommonweaUJt has hoen repnnted and edited by 
Mr Bond. The prose works of Giles Fletcher the younger have 
never been reprinted. 

FLETOHEE, John (1679-1625). See Beaumont and 
Fletchbu. 

FLETCHER, Phineas (1682-c, 1666), English poet, aud 
brother of Giles Fletcher the younger, was the eldest son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher. Ho was born at Oranbrook, in Kent, 
in April 1682. He was admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
1600 entered King’s College, Cambridge. In 1603 he 
contributed verses to Sorrow’s Joy He was in priest’s 
orders in 1611. In 1614 his pastoral drama of Sicelides 
was acted before the university. He loft Cambridge to 
become chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby in 1616 j the 
same patron presented him m 1621 with the rectory of 
Hilgay in Norfolk j in the same year he married. He 
named his eldest son Edmund, in honour, no doubt, of 
Edmund Spenser, for whom he preserved an intense 
admiration. In 1627 he published his long poem, in Latin 
and English, of Zocusfee, or tlve Apollyonists, a furious 
invective against the Jesuits, Next year appeared a fine 
but sensuous poem, entitled BrUaim’s Ida, which was 
attributed on the title-page to Spenser , bub many critics, 
and particularly Dr R Grosart, consider it to be 
the work of Phineas Fletcher. The drama of Sicelides was 
printed in 1631. In 1632 he brought out a theological 
treatise in prose, entitled Joy in Tr^idcUion, and in 1633 


his magnum opus, the famous poem of The Purple Island 
His Piscatory Eclogues and Miscellaneous Poems appeared 
on the same occasion. It is believed that in 1650 he was 
ejected from his living, but nothing is known of the data 
or circumstances of his death. In the preface to bis 
posthumous prose woik, A Father’s Testament, pubKshed in 
1670, he 18 spoken of as having been some years dead. 
The Purple Island, oi the Isle of Man, is a poem in twelve 
cantos, describing lu cumbrous allegory the whole physio- 
logical aud mteUectual construction of the human body. 
The veins are spoken of as rivers, the bones as mountains, 
and the ingenuity as well as scientific knowledge displayed 
is very considerable. The manner of Spenser is preserved 
throughout, though not so closely as to destroy the distinct 
flavour of original genius The allegory itself is found 
very tedious and prosaic at the present day ; but some of 
the reflective passages, and the rich, jewelled descriptions 
of Arcadian scenery possess living charm. Five cantos 
are occupied with the phenomena of the body, and seven 
with those of the mind. The Piscatory Edogues have 
nothing to do with fishing ; they are simply pastorals in 
the usual style, the characters bemg supposed to he fisher- 
boys reposing by the nver Cam. The poetry of Phineas 
Fletcher never approaches the occasional sublimity of that 
of his brother Giles ; it carries the Manni manner to a 
still more tasteless excess; but it is generally fluent, 
luxurious, and lacking neither colour nor music. 

A very complete edition of the poetical works of Phineas Fletcher, 
m 4 vela , was privately printed by Dr Grosai-t in 1868 It is the 
only careful reprint that has been issued. 

FLEDRANGES, Robeet (IH) be la Marge, Sbioneub 
DB (1491-1537), marshal of France, historian, was born of 
an ancient family at Sedan in 1491 A fondness for 
military exercises displayed itself in his earliest years, and 
at the age of ten he was sent to the court of Louis XII., 
and placed in charge of the count of Angoullme, afterwards 
King Francis I In his twentieth year he married a niece 
of the Cardinal d’Amboise, but after three months he 
quitted his home to join the French army in the Milanese. 
With a handful of troops he threw himself into Verona, 
then besieged by the Venetians; but the siege was 
protracted, and being impatient for more active service, he 
rejoined the army. He then took part in the relief of 
Mbrandola, besieged by the troops of Pope Julius 11. , and 
in other actions of the campaign In 1612, the French 
being driven from Italy, Fleuranges was sent into Flanders 
to levy a body of 10,000 men, in command of which, under 
his father, he returned to Italy in 1613, seized Alexandria, 
and vigorously assailed Novara. But the French were 
defeated, and Fleuranges narrowly escaped with his life, 

1 having received more than forty wounds. He was rescued 
by hia father and sent to Vercellse, and thence to Lyons. 
Returning to Italy with Francis L in 1516, he distinguished 
himself in various affairs, and especially at Marignano, 
where he had a horse shot under him, and contributed so 
powerfully to the victory of the French that the king 
knighted him with his own hand. He next took Cremona, 
and was there called home by the news of his father’s 
lUness. In 1519 he was sent into Germany on the diflBlcult 
errand of inducing the electors to give their votes in favour 
of Francis I. ; but in this he failed- Tlie war in Italy being 
rekindled, Fleuranges accompanied the king thither, fought 
at Pavia (1525), and was taken prisoner with his royal 
master. The emperor sent him into confinement in 
Flanders, where he remained for some years. During this 
imprisonment he was created marshal of Fra.nce He 
employed his enforced leisure in writing his Histoire des 
chases wJerruorabUs advenues du r^gne de Louis XII. et de 
FVangois L, depuis 1499 lusgii cm Van 1621. ^ this work 
he deaiimates himself Jewne Adveniureux Within a small 

IX - 39 
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compass he gives many curious and interesting details of 
the time, writing only of what he had seen, and in a very 
simple but vmd style The book was first published in 
1735, by Abb6 Lambert, who added historical and critical 
notes , and it has been reprinted in several collections. 
The l^t occasion on which Meuranges was engaged in 
active service was at the defence of Peronne, besieged by 
the count of Nassau m 1636. In the following year he 
heard of his father’s death, and set out from Amboise for 
his estate of La March ; but he was seized with illness at 
Longjumeau, and died there in December 1637. 

FI FLEUErDE-LIS, an heraldic device. Concerning its 
origin the most diverse theories have been broached. 
According to an old tradition, it was first employed as an 
armonal bearing by Clovis I., and represents the lily pre- 
sented by an angel to that monaich at his baptism, the 
three fleurs-de-lis of his shield being the sign of the Trinity. 
Newton {Display, p. 145) considers it to be the figure of 
a reed or flag in blossom, used instead of a sceptre at the 
proclamation of the Frankish kings. In the opinion of 
Chifflet, the device was first adopted by Louis VIL of 
France, surnamed la Jeune, in allusion to his name Louis 
Floras. Some, again, have held that it is the extremity of 
the/mmsgiifi, a kind of javelin anciently used in France. 
An objection fatal to the above and other theories assigning 
to the fleur-de-hs a purely French ongin is that it was 
early an ornament of the sceptres, seals, and robes, not 
only of the Merovingian, but of Greek, Eoman, German, 
Spanish, and English kings, and was a symbol employed 
by many noble families in various parts of Europe in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It is stated to occur, very per- 
fectly sculptured, in the head-dresses of Egyptian sphinxes 
{Notes aiid Qmries, 2d ser., i. p. 226). Gioja of Amalphi 
is sold by Moreri. to have marked the north end of the 
needle of the mariner’s compass with a fleur-de-lis in honour 
of the king of Naples ; but see Compass, vol vi, pp. 226 
and 227. Since the 12th century the fleur-de-lis, or 
“flower-de-luce” (Shakespeare), has been employed as the 
symbol of royalty in France. 

Soo HmALunv ; Barry, UncydopcBdia EsmMica, vol 1 ,, 1828 ; 
Boutall, SaraZdrif, 1866' and Lorousso, Dictionnaxre Univet'sd du 
XIX* Sihdo, t. nil. 

FLEURY, Andb]6 Heuottle db (1663-1743), cardinal, 
the celebrated minister of Louis XV. of Franco, was horn 
in 1663 at Lodfeve, in Languedoc. Ho was educated by the 
Jesuits at Paris, and became successively almoner to Mario 
Thdrfese, queen of Louis XIV., in 1698 bishop of Frdjus, 
and in 1716 preceptor to the young prince, who after- 
vrards succeeded to the throne os Louis XV. On tho 
death of the regent Orleans in 1723, Floury advised his 
royal pupil to choose the duke of Bourbon as minister, and 
was himself made a member of the council In 1726, 
being then in his seveuty-tliird year, he received a cardinal’s 
hat, and was called to the office of prime minister, which 
lie held till his death in 1743. At the time when Fleury 
was entrusted with the direction of affairs, tho condition 
of France was truly deplorable. The nation was im- 
poverished and worn out, and the exchequer emptied by 
the long wars of the Grand Monarque and the extravagances 
of the regent. Commerce was aiinihUated, public credit 
ruined, the Government held in contempt, and the church 
distracted by internal dissensions. Fleury immediately 
set himself to the task, and effected important reforms. 
Though he a confirmed friend to peaceful measures, he 
was twice driven by court intrigues to take part in foreign 
wars, — ^firsfc in the ease of Stanislaus Lsczinsky, the 
dethroned king of Poland, whose daughter Louis XV. had 
married ; and afterwards in that of the Austrian Succession, 
of which he did not live to see the end. In these wars, 
his economy, which bordered on avarice, was fatal to the 
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cause espoused by France. The navy, neglected for fear 
of the expense, was no longer equal to any emergency 
The Polish war he had energy neither to avert nor to carry 
on effectively The meanly equipped expedition which he 
sent to the coasts of Pomerania could not but fail, notwith- 
standing the heroism displayed at Dantzic by the count of 
P161o and his 1600 soldiers. One of the most useful acts 
of Fleury’s admiuistration was the completion of the Royal 
(now the National) Library, which he enriched with many 
valuable manuscripts, chiefly in the Oriental languages He 
was a scholar of considerable attainments. The French 
Academy elected him as a member m 1717, the Academy 
of Sciences followed this example in 1721, and the Academy 
of the Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres m 1726 He was 
also provisor of Sorboune, and superior of tho college of 
Navarre 

Bihliograpliy — F J. Bataille, Hsllogc h istoi iqm do M Ic Cm dinal 
A II da Flmry, Strnsbuig, 1737, 8vo ; Oli Froy da Nouvillc, 
Oiatson.fundi’icdoS E Mgr. U Cardinal A II Fleury, V&riH, 11 Ai, 
4to , Ph. Viemre, Oiaison fiinihrc dit Oanlinal A. II, da Fleury, 
Caon, 1743, 4to , M van Ilooy, Lcttics ct nigotiations pinir scrvir 
ii Vhiatoire dela nedu Catdmal da Flcui'y, Londres, 1743, 8vo , 
Lebm dcsCardvtmlsA. II Fleury, Freiburg, 1743, 8vo, Fi. Morijiiaa, 
ParalUU du mimstdie du Oat dinal Riclu'hcu et du Cardinal do 
Fleury, Avignon, 1743, 12nio , Nadir iditeii von dem Lcben unddci 
Verwaltung dca Cat diiiab Flmry, Ilambuig, 174i, 8vo 

FLEURY, Claude (1640-1723), the famous ecclesias- 
tical historian, was bom at Paris, December 6, 1640 
Destined for the bar by his father, ho was placed at the 
college of Clermont (now that of Louis-le-Grand), whoi’o 
the sons of the first families of Fiance wore educated. 
After passing brilliantly through tho regular collegiate 
studios, he was nominated an advocate to the parliament of 
Paris in 1668, and continued during nine years to pursue 
the legal profession. Feeling a strong desire to enter the 
church, being fond of solitude, but especially influenced by 
the religious sentiments which he had imbibed during his 
early education, ho renounced tho law — which, with history 
and literature, up to this time had formed the principal 
objects of his study — in order to devote himself to theology 
exclusively. He had already been some time in holy 
orders, when Louis XIV., in 1672, selected him as tutor of 
tho princes of Conti ; and so well did ho acquit liimsclf in 
tluB office, that the king intruatod to him afterwards tho 
education of tho count of Vonnandoia, one of his natural 
sons j and at tho death of the young prince, Fleury received 
as reconipeiiBO for his services the abbey of Loc-Dioii, in 
tho diocese of llhodez. Five years after this (1089) ho 
was appointed sub-procoptor of tho dukes of Burgundy, of 
Anjou, and of Bern. Ho thus became intimately associated 
with Fdnelon, tho chief preceptor of his royal pupils. In 
1696 ho was selected to fill tho placo of La Bruy^ro in the 
French Academy j and on tho completion of tho education 
of tho young princes, the king bestow’ed upon liim tho rich 
priory of Argonteuil, in the diocese of Baris (1706). On 
assuming tins henefico ho resigned that of the abbey of 
Loc-Diou, thus sotting an example of rare disinterestedness. 
It was about this time that ho decided, according to the 
suggestions of his friends, on commencing his great work, 
for which ho had been collecting materials for thirty years 
— ^tho Ilistoire NccUsiastique, Hitherto Franco did not 
possess any work of oquffi merit in this department of 
literature. There existed many works more or less volu- 
minous on matters of doctrine and discipline j but no one 
had written a history of tho church, — a complete and 
scientific exposition of tho progress of Christian society, of 
its organization and its primitive doctrine, of its varied 
changes in connexion with tho state, of tho successive 
devdopmeut of its institutions, of nil tho modifications in- 
troduced into its symbols and its rites. Floury had 
evidently tho intention of writing a history of tho church 
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for all classes of society j but at the time in which his 
great work appeared it was less religion than theology that 
absorbed the attention of the clergy and the educated pub- 
lic ; and his work, as well as all those that had been 
published previously, is therefore more a work for the 
student than one for the people, dwelling as it does 
very particularly on questions of doctrme, of discipline, of 
supremacy, and of rivalry between the priesthood and the 
imperial power, while it notices very shghtly general ques- 
tions affecting religion and morality. This fault, which 
was then looked upon as a merit, secured to the Eutdre 
EccUaiastique a very great success. The first edition, 
printed at Paris in 20 volumes 4to, 1691, was followed by 
many others, among which may be mentioned that of 
Brussels, in 32 vols 8vo, 1692, and that of Nismes, m 25 
vols 8vo, 1778 to 1780 The work of Maury only comes 
down to the year 1414. It was continued by J. Claude 
Fabre and Goujet down to 1595, m 16 vols. 4to. In con- 
sulting the work of Meury and its supplement, the general 
table of contents, published by Eondel, Paris, 1768, 1 vol. 
4to, will be found veiy useful. Translations have been 
made of the entire work into Latin, German, and Italian 
The Latin translation, published at Augsburg, 1768-69, 86 
vols. 8vo, carries the woik down to 1684. Fleury, who 
had been appointed confessor to the king in 1716, died in 
1723. 

Fleuw left many works besides his HisUdra JSceUaiaatigue. 
The followmg deserve special mention : — Mutoire du Droit /mw- 
fois, 1674, laino , QaUchisfm historiqm, 1679, 12mo ; Maura dca 
Isratlites, 1681, 12mo , Maura dca Ohritiem, 1682, 12iao , Tratid 
du choiaa et da lamMhoda dca UudeSf 1686, 2 vols. 12mo ; Inditadion 
du Droit eccldaiaatiquc, 1687, 2 vols. 12mo j Lea Devoirs dca inalirea 
et dea dotneatir^i 1688, l2rao. The Roman Congregation of the 
Index has condemnod the QaUclmma liiMori^uo oud tho Institution 
dn Droit ccoldaiaatipie. Tho books to bo specially consulted 
on Floury’s biography arc — Olir. Ernst Simonetti, Der OJiaractcr 
oinea OeachioJitascJarciocra in dem Ldbcn wid aua den Sdkrvftcn dca 
Ahbta 0. Flew% Qbttmgon, 1740, 4to ; J. F. Lobret, Dmertatio 
da 0. Flcfuryo, Oallo-catholico an acatJiolico, Tubingen, 1800, 4to , 
Chr F. Ph. Jaegor, Xatico aur 0, Fleury, considtrd commo liikoncn 
dc VMijlisa, Stnvsburg, 1847, 8vo. 

FLIEDNEE, TnEODOEH (1800-1864), a German phil- 
anthropist and restorer of the oflice of deaconess to the 
Protestant Church of Germany, was born January 21, 1800, 
at Eppstoin, a small village on tho frontiers of Hosse and 
Nassau, whoi-o liis father was parish clergyman. He early 
showed a preference for the pastoral office, to qualify 
himself for which ho studied at tho universities of Giessen 
and Gottingen, and at the theological seminary of Herbom. 
At tho ago of twenty ho passed his final examination; and 
after a year spent in toaoldng and preaching, he accepted a 
call from the Evangelical Church at Eaisorswerth, a little 
town on the Ehiuo a few miles below Dilssoldorf. His 
stipend was only j£27, and the failure, soon after he was 
settled, of a large firm of velvet manufacturers, whioh sup- 
plied a largo proportion of the members of his congregation, 
rendered even this small sum no longer secura To provide 
an endowment for his church, he undertook journeys 
through part of Germany, and then to Holland and Eng- 
land. He met with considerable success, and had opportu- 
nities of observing what was being done in those countries 
towards prison reform, a subject which soon attracted his 
attention. Tho German prisons were then in a very bad 
state. Tho prisoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, 
were badly fed, and were left in complete idlenesa No 
one dreamed of instructing them or of collecting statistics 
to form the basis of usirful legislation on the subject, 
Fliednor at first singly undertook the work. He appEed 
for permission to be imprisoned for some time, in order 
that he might look at prison life from the inside. This 
petition was refused, but he was allowed to hold fortnightly 
services in the DUsseldorf prison, and to visit the inmates 


individually. The work grew. Those interested in the 
subject handed themselves together, and on June 18, 1826, 
the fii-st Prison Society of Germany was founded The 
fact was clearly recognized that if any permanent good 
was to be done, the prisoners must be looked after on 
their release ; and therefore in 1833 Fliedner opened at 
Kaiserswerth a refuge for discharged female convicts. 
His circle of practical philanthropy rapidly increased. The 
state of the sick poor had for some time excited his interest, 
and it seemed to him that hospitals might be best served 
by an orgamzed body of women specially trained and 
devoted to the work. Accordmgly m 1836 he began the 
first deaconess house, and the hospital at Kaiserswerth. 
By their ordination vows the deaconesses devoted them- 
selves to the care of the poor, the sick, and the young. 
They were to be dressed in a plain uniform without dis- 
tinctive badge, and their engagements were not final — they 
might leave their work and return to ordinary life if they 
chose. To these mstitutions Fliedner added in 1836 an 
infant school, then a normal school for infant school mis- 
tresses, an orphanage for orphan girls of the middle class 
(1842), and an asylum for female lunatics (1847). Besides 
these, he assisted at the foundation and in the management 
of various similar institutions, not only in Germany, but in 
different parts of Europe, 

111 1849 he resigned his pastoral charge, and from 1849 
to 1801 he travelled over a large port of Europe, America, 
and the East, — the object of his journeys being to found 
“mother houses," which might not merely be training 
schools for deaconesses, but also centres whence other 
training establishments might arise. He established a 
deaconess house in Jerusalem, and after his return assisted 
by counsel and money in the erection of establishments 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, and Bucharest. 
Among hiB later efforts may be mentioned the Christian 
house of refuge for female servants in Berlin (connected 
with which other institutions soon arose) and the “house 
of evening rest " for retired deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. 
These and similar labours wore out a naturally strong 
constitution, and in 1856 he visited the East for the soke 
of his health He returned worse rather than better, and 
thereafter was for the most part confined to his room ; he 
continued, however, by correspondence to promote the 
objects of his life He died October 4, 1864, leaving 
behind him over 100 stations attended by 430 deaconesses ; 
aud those by 1876 had mcreaaed to 160 with an attendance 
of COO. 

In 1865 Fliedner received the degree of doctor in theology 
from the university of Bonn, in recognition rather of his 
practical activity than his theological attainments. He 
scarcely seems indeed to have concerned himself with the 
great controversies which during his lifetime agitated the 
German Church, his whole life being devoted to Bteaify, 
well-directed, and eminently successful efforts to benefit the 
poor, the weak, and the suffering. His character Was 
marked by prompt decision, dear insight, and great prac- 
tical sagacity. Nor was it without traits of quaint Teutonic 
humour which relieved its sterner features. 

FHodner’s ■writings n.re idinost entirely of a praoticnl charaoter. 
He edited a penodical, Der Jmian und Kroinken Freund, which con- 
tained information, r^fording the ■various institutions, and also ■the 
yearly almanac of tho Kaiserswerth institution. Besides purely 
education^ and devotional ■works, he wrote Buch der MMyrer\ 
Naclbricdit Hler das DiakoniasenrW eric in der Ohriet, Kir^j Die 
evcaigel. Mdrt^er Vnaaiiia u/nd BiebenMrgena', and Btaekrmmig 
der Raise ncush Jenisalein und Oonatantinopel All were pubushed 
at Kaiserswerth. There is a tmnriation of the Oeman hfe, prepared 
by the family, W 0. ’Winkwoith (London, 1867). On Fliedner and 
hi8 work see also KaiatraroerOi DeouxmesscB, London, 1867 ; Dean 
Howson’s Deaaonmea, London, 1862 5 ^ Poor, by 

1. G. Stephen, London, 1871 { Stevenson's Fraiyvng and Worhimi 
London, 1866. 
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FLIGHT, FLYIHG MACHINES. Of the many scien- 
tific prohlems of modern times, there are few possessing a 
wider or more enduring interest than that of aerial navi- 
gation. To fly has always been an object of ambition with 
man ; nor will this occasion surprise when we remember the 
marvellous freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with 
non-volant animals. The traditions of Doedaltts and Icarus 
illustrate the attempts in the pastj and at the present 
day societies exist in Britain, France, Austria, and other 
countries, for the purpose of solving, if possible, the knotty 
problem. These societies embrace men of the highest 
scientific attainments, and as they evince great activity, and 
publish their proceedings at regular intervals, it is not too 
much to expect that tbe problem of artificial flight will be 
actually solved, or at least much simplified. For the first 
time in the history of the world, the subject of aerial 
navigation has been taken up in earnest by practical men 
with the necessary degree of preliminary knowledge and 
training. Investigators no longer dream about flight : they 
experiment upon and work towards it. It is, they main- 
tain, a physical problem to he solved by mechanical skill 
and ingenuity. But while writing thus hopefully, it is 
necessary to state that as yet no one has succeeded in con- 
structing a fully equipped flying machine. The number 
of successful flying models, however, is so considerable as 
to inspire the cultivators of aeronautical science with a 
very confident hope of success. 

The object of the present article is threefold — (1) to 
demonstrate the laws of natural flight ; (2) to expound the 
principles on which a flying machine should he constructed ; 
and (3) to chronicle some of the more important attempts 
at aerostation in modern times. 

It is not necessary to enter upon a history of artificial 
flight. This has already been done in the article Aero- 
nautics, to which the reader is referred. The fact is that 
aerostation in its modern form dates back only a very few 
years. It will suflice, then, if the modern discoveries are 
recorded in the order of time as we proceed. 

The subject of aerostation is admitted on all hands to be 
one of extreme difficulty. To tread upon the air (and this is 
what is really meant) is, at first sight, in the highest degree 
utopian j and yet there are thousands of living creatures 
which actually accomplish this feat. These creatures, 
however varied in form and structure, all fly according to 
one and the same principle ; and this is a significant fact, 
as it tends to show that the air must be attacked in a 
particular way to ensure flight. The flying machine of 
the future, there can be no doubt, will bo constructed on 
the type of flying animals, — the insect, bird, and hat. It 
behoves us then at the outset to scrutinize very carefully 
the general configuration of flying animals, and in particular 
the size, shape, and movements of their flying organs. 

Flying animals, it may be premised, differ entirely from 
sailing ships and from balloons, with which they are not 
unfrequently though erroneously compared ; and a flying 
machine constructed upon proper principles can have nothing 
in common with either of those creations. The ship floats 
upon water and the balloon upon air ; but tbe ship differs 
from the balloon, and the ship and the halloon differ from 
the flying creature and flying machine. The water and air, 
moreover, have characteristics of their own. The analogies 
which connect the water with the air, the ship with the bal- 
loon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and flying machine are false analogies. A sailing ship is 
supported by the water and requires merely to be propelled ; 
a flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the 
living type require to be both supported and propelled. 
This arises from the fact that water is much denser than 
air, and because water supports on its surface substances 
which fall through air. 


While water and air are both to be regarded as fluid 
media, they are to be distinguished from each other in the 
following particulars. Water is comparatively very heavy, 
inelastic, and incompressible ; air, on the other hand, is 
comparatively very light, elastic, and compressible. If 
water be struck with violence, the recoil obtained is great 
when compared with the recoil obtained from air similarly 
treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with a 
minimum of displacement ^ in air, on the contrary, we 
obtain a minimum recoil with a maximum of displacement. 
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Ft«. 1.— Chlllinglunn Ttiill (Wo* Woo/iVw,*). Siimll travcllliiK osIrPiniHoH aiiaplcd 
for lnucl. s, t, It, Hguro-ot-8 duscriped by tlm fiseli In wiilliiiih'. (I’cftlK'o.w, 
1H67.) 

Fki. 2.— Tlio Turtle (CMonia i 7 nhrimtii). blnlargcd traveniiig cxliemllli's 
(flippors) fulnptecl for wivtur. (ruttlffrow, 1807.) 

Fuj. 3.— The Bat (,1‘hyllocitm gmctltn). Greatly ospamled travelllnff cxtremilles 
adapted for air. (Pettigrew, 1807.) 

Water and air when unconfinod yield readily to pressure. 
They thus form movahh fulcra to bodie.8 acting upon them. 
In order to meet those peculiarities the travelling organs 
of aquatic and flying animals (wliother they bo feet, fii).s, 
flippers, or wings) are made not of rigid but of elastic 
materials. The travelling organs, moreover, increase in 
size in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid to be acted 
upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs of 
animals becomes very marked when the land animals are 
contrasted with the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
as in figs. 1, 2, and 3. 

The peculiarities of water and air as supporting media 
are well illustrated by a referonco to swimming, diving, 
and flying birds. A bird when swimming extends its feet 
simultaneously or alternately in a backward direction, and 
so obtains a forward recoil. The water supports the bird, 
and the feet simply propel. In this case the bird is 
lighter than tho water, and tho long axis of the body is 
horizontal (a of fig. 4), When tho bird dives, or flies under 
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water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, and the bird forces itself into and 
beneath the water by the action of its feet, or wings, or 
both. In diving or subaquatic flight the feet strike up- 
wards and backwards, the wings downwards and bckckwao'ds 
{b of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything is reversed. 
The long axis of the bird 
is inclined obliquely up- 
wards and forwards, and 
the wings strike, not down- 
wards and backwards, but 
downwards and forwards 
(c of fig. 4). Those changes 
in the direction of the long 
axis of the bird in swim- 
ming, diving, and flying, 
and in the direction of the 
stroke of the wings in sub- 
aqiiatio and aerial (light, 
are dne to the fact that the 
bird is heavier than the air 
and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties 
of water and air explain 
in a great measure how 
the sailing ship differs 
from the balloon, and how 
the latter diflfers from the 
flying creature and flying 
machine constructed on the 
natural type. The sailing 
ship is, ns it were, immersed in two oceans, — ^viz,, an ocean 
of water and an ocean of air — the former being greatly 
heavier and denser than the latter. The ocean of w'ater 
buoys or floats the ship, and the ocean of air, or part of it 
in motion, swells the sails which propel the ship. The 
moving air which strikes the sails directly strikes the hull 
of the vessel indirectly and forces it through the water, 
which, as explained, is a comparatively dense fluid. When 
the ship is in motion it can be steered either by the sails 
alone, or by the rudder alone, or by both combined. A 
balloon differs from a sailing ship in being immersed in 
only one ocean, viz,, the ocean of air. It resembles the ship 
in floating upon the air, as the ship floats upon the water ; 
in other words, the balloon is lighter than the air, as 
the ship is lighter than the water. But here all analogy 
ceases. The ship, in virtue of its being immersed in two 
fluids having different densities, can be steered and made 
to tack about in a horizontal plane in any given direction. 
This in the case of the balloon, immersed in one fluid, is 
impossible. The balloon in a calm can only rise and fall 
in a vertical line. Its horizontal movements, which ought 
to be the more important, are accidental movements due to 
air currents, and cannot be controlled ; the balloon, in short, 
cannot be guided. One might as well attempt to steer a 
boat carried along by currents of water in the absence of 
oars, sails, and wind, as to steer a balloon carried along by 
currents of air. The balloon has no hold upon the air, and 
this consequently cannot be employed as a fulcrum for 
regulating its course. The balloon, because of its vast size 
and from its being lighter than the air, is completely at the 
mercy of the wind, It forms an integral part, so to speak, 
of the wind for the time being, and the direction of the 
wind in every instance determines the horizontal motion of 
the balloon. The force required to propel a balloon against 
even a moderate breeze would result in its destruction. The 
balloon cannot be transferred with any degree of certainty 
from one point of the earth's surface to another, and hence 
the chief danger in its employment. It may, quite as likely 
as not, carry its occupants out to sea The balloon is a mere 
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lifting machine. It has no analogue in nature, and, as its 
history sufficiently shows, is incapable of improvement. 

The balloon, as is well known, was introduced by the 
Montgolfier brothers in 1782. It was first inflated by 
heated air obtained by burning trusses of straw under it, 
then by hydrogen gas, and lastly by coal gas. It is in no 



Fig. 4.— The King Penguin in the positions assumed by a bird in (o) swimming, (&) diving, and (o) flying. (Pettigrew.) 

sense to be regarded a flying machine. It resembles the 
flying creature only in this that it is immersed in the ocean 
of air in which it sustains itself. The mode of suspension 
is wholly different. The balloon floats because it is 
lighter than the air ; the flying creature floats because it 
extracts from the air, by the vigorous downward action 
of its wings, a certain amount of upward recoil. The 
balloon is passive ; the flying creature is active. The 
balloon is controlled by the wind ; the flying creature con- 
trols the wind. The Iballoon in the absence of wind can 
only rise and fall in a vertical line ; the flying creature 
can fly in a horizontal 'plane in any given direction. 
The balloon is inefficient because of its levity ; the flying 
creature is efficient because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary 
to flight. Everything which flies is vastly heavier than the 
air. The inertia of the mass of the flying creature enables 
it to control and direct its movements in. the air. Many 
are of opinion that flight is a mere matter of levity and 
power. This is quite a mistake. IsTo machine, however 
light and powerful, will ever fly whose travelling surfaces 
are not properly fashioned and properly applied to the air. 

It was supposed at one time that the air sacs of birds 
contributed in some mysterious way to flight, but this is 
now known to be erroneous. The bats and some of the 
best-flying birds have no air sacs. Similar remarks are to 
be made of the heated air imprisoned within the bones of 
certain birds.i Eeathers even are not necessary to flight. 
Insects aud bats have no feathers, and yet fly well 
The only facts in natural history which appear even in- 
directly to countenance the flotation theory are the pres- 
ence of a swimming bladder in some fishes, and the 
existence of membranous expansions or pseudo-wings in 
certain animals, such as the flying fish, flying dragon, and 
flying squirrel. As, however, the animals referred to do 


1 According to Dr Crisp, the swallow, martin, snipe, and many birds 
of passage kave no air in tkeir bones.— Pros. Zool. Soc. Lond,, part 
XXV,, 1857, p. 13. 
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not actually fly, but merely dart into the air and there sus- 
tain themselves for brief intervals, they afford no real sup- 
port to the theory. The so-called floating animals are 
well depicted at figs. 5, 6, and 7. 



It has been asserted, and with some degree of plausibility, 
that a fish lighter than the water might swim, and that a 
bird lighter than the air might fly; it ought, however, to 
be borne in mind that, in point of fact, a fish lighter than 
the water could not hold its own if the water were in the 
least perturbed, and that a bird lighter than the air would 
be swept into space by even a moderate breeze without 
hope of return. Weight and power are always associated 
in living animals, and the fact that living animals are made 
lieavier than the medium they are to navigate may bo 
regarded as a conclnsivo argument in favour of weight 
being necessary alike to the swimming of the fish and the 
flying of the bird. It may be stated once for all that 
flying creatures are for the most part as heavy, bulk for 
bulk, as other animals, and that flight in every instance 
is the product, not of superior levity, but of weiff/d and 
potoer directed upon properly constructed flying organs. 

This fact is important as bearing on the construction of 
flying machines. It shows that a flying machine need not 
necessarily be alight, airy structure exposing an immoderate 
amount of surface. On the contrary, it favours the belief 
that it should be a compact and moderately heavy and 
powerful structure, which trusts for elevation and propul- 
sion entirely to its flying appliances — whether actively 
moving wings, or screws, or aero-planes wedged forward 
by screws, It should attack and subdue the air, and 
never give the air an opportunity of attacking or subduing 
it, It should smite the air intelligently and as a master, 
and its vigorous well-directed thrusts should in every 
instance elicit an upward and forward recoil. The flying 
machine of the future, there is reason to believe, will bo a 
veritable example of “ rmdUmi in 'pai'vo.^^ It will launch 
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itself in the ocean of air, and will extract from that air, by 
means of its travelling surfaces — however fashioned and 
however applied — the recoil or resistance necessary to 
elevate and carry it forward. Extensive inert surfaces 
indeed are contra-indicated in a flying machine, as they 
approximate it to the balloon, which, as has been shown, 
cannot maintain its position in the air if there are air 
currents, A flying machine which could not face air 
currents would necessarily be a failure. To obviate this 
dififlculty we are forced to fall back upon iveight, or rather 
the structures and appliances which weight represents. 
These appliances as indicated should not be unnecessarily 
expanded, but when expanded they should, wherever 
practicable, be converted into actively moving flying sur- 
faces, in preference to fixed or inert dead surfaces. 

The question of surface is a very important one in 
aerostation : it naturally resolves itself into one of active and 
passive surface, As there are active and passive surfaces in 
the flying animal, so there are, or should be, active and 
passive surfaces in the flying machine. Art should follow 
nature in this matter. The active surfaces in flying 
creatures are always greatly in excess of the passive ones, 
from the fact that the former virtually increase in propor- 
tion to the spaces through which they are made to travel, 
Hatui’e not only distinguishes between active and passive 
surfaces in flying animals, but she strikes a just balance 
between them, and utilizes both. She regulates tho sur- 
faces to the strength and weight of the flying creature and 
the air currents to which the surfaces are to bo exposed 
and upon which they are to operate. In her calculations 
.she never forgets that her flying subjects are to control and 
not to be controlled by tho air. As a rule she reduces the 
passive surfaces of the body to a Ininimum ■, she likewise 
reduces as far as possible the actively moving or flying sur- 
faces. Wliilo, however, diminishing the surfaces of the flying 
animal as a whole, she increases as occasion demands tho 
active or wing surfaces by wing niovomonts, and tho 
passive or dead surfaces by tho forward motion of the body 
in progressive flight. She knows tL.at if tho wings aro 
driven with sufficient rapidity they practically convert the 
spaces through which they move into solid bases of support ; 
she also knows that tho^body in rajiid flight derives support 
from all tho air over which it passes. Tho manner in 
which the wing surfaces aro increased hy tlio wing raove- 
inouta will bo readily understood from tho accompanying 
illustrations of tho blow fly with its -wings at rest and in 
motion (figs. 8 and 9). In fig. 8 tho surfaces exposed by 



Fig. 8. ms. 9. 

Fia. 8.— nioTv Fly Qfu»m vomitaria) wiWi its ■winRs at rest. (rottlRrow.) 
Fia. 9,— Blow Fly with its wl)ig.s in motion n» in lilght. (ruttlgrcw.) 


the body of tho insect and tho wings are, as compared with 
those of fig. 9, trifling. The wind would have much less 
purchase on fig. 8 than on fig, 9, provided the surfaces 
exposed by tho latter were passive or dead surfaces. But 
they aro not dead surfaces : they represent the spaces 
occupied by tho rapidly vibrating wings, which are actively 
moving flying organs. As, moreover, the wings travel 
at a much higher speed than any wind that blows, they 
are superior to and control the wind ,* they enabl® the 
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insect to dart through the wind in whatever direction it 
pleases. 

The reader has only to imagine figs. 8 and 9 cut out in 
paper to realize that extensive, inert, horizontal aero-planes’- 
ill a flying machine would be a mistake. It is found to be 
so practically, as will be shown by and by. Fig. 9 so cut 
out would be heavier than fig. 8, and if both were exposed 
to a current of air, fig. 9 would be more blown about 
than fig- 8. 

It is true that in beetles and certain other insects there 
are the elytra or wing cases — thin, light, horny structures — 
which in the act of flight are extended horizontally and act 
as sustainers or gliders. The elytra, however, are com- 
paratively long narrow structures which occupy a position 
in front of the wings, of which they may be regarded as 
forming the anterior parts. The elytra are to the delicate 
wings of some insects what the thick anterior margins are 
to stronger wings. The elytra, moreover, are not wholly 
passive structures. They can be moved, and the angles 
made by their under surfaces with the horizon adjusted. 
Finally, they are not essential to flight, as flight in the 
groat majority of instances is performed without them. 
The elytra serve as protectors to the wings when the 
wings are folded upon the back of the insect, and as they 
are e-xtended horizontally when the insect is flying they 
contribute to flight indirectly, in virtue of their being 
carried forward by the body in motion. 

The manner in which the wings of the insect traverse the 
air, so as practically to increase the basis of support, raises 
the whole subject of natural flight. It is necessary, there- 
fore, at this stage to direct the attention of the reader 
somewhat fully to the subject of flight, as witnessed in 
the insect, bat, and bird, — a knowledge of natural flight 
preceding, and being in some senses indispensable to, a 
knowledge of artificial flight. 

The bodies of flying creatures are, as a rule, very strong, 
comparatively light, and of an elongated form, — the bodies 
of birds being specially adapted for cleaving the air. 
Flying creatures, however, are less remarkable for their 
strength, shape, and comparative levity than for the size and 
extraordinarily rapid and complicated movements of their 
wings. To Professor J. Bell Pettigrew is due the merit of 
having first satisfactorily analysed those movements, and of 
having reproduced them by the aid of artificial wings. This 
physiologist in 1867^ showed that all natural wings, 
whether of the insect, bat, or bird, are screws structurally, 
and that they act as screws when they are made to vibrate, 
from the fact that they twist in opposite directions during 
the down and up stroke, s. He also explained that all wings 
act upon a common principle, and that they present obliq,u6, 
kite-like surfaces to the air, through which they pass much iti 
the same way that an oar passes through water in sculling. 
He further pointed out that the wings of flying creatures 
(contrary to received opinions, and as has been already 
indicated) strike downwards and forwards during the down 
strokes, and upwards and forwards during the up strokes. 
Lastly, and most important of all, he demonstrated that the 
wings of flying creatures, when the bodies of said creatures 
are fixed, &.^cxi\)Qjigure-qf-^ trades in space, — the figure-of-8 
tracks, when the bodies are released and advancing as in 
rapid flight, being opened out and converted into waved 
trachs. 


’ By tho terra aero-plane is meant a thin, light, expanded structure 
intended to float or rest upon the air, and calculated to afford a certain 
amount of support to any body attached to it. 

® “ On the various modes of Flight in relation to Aeronauties,” 
by J. Beir Pettigrew, M.D., P.E.S., &c. {Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution of Oreat Britain, March 22d, 1867); “ On the Mechanical 
Appliances by which Plight is attained in the Animal Kingdom,” 
by the same author {TfansaGiions of the XAwnean Society, vol, xxvi,, 
rei .d June 6th and 20th, 1867). 
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Professor Pettigrew’s discovery of the figure-of-8 and 
waved movements, concerning which so much has been 
said and written, was confirmed some two years after it 
was made by Professor E. J. Marey^ by the aid of the 
“ sphygmograph.”^ The movements in question are now 
regarded as fundamental, from the fact that they are alike 
essential to natural and artificial flight. 

The following is Professor Pettigrew’s description of 
wings and wing movements published in 1867:— 

The wings of insects and birds are, as a rule, more or less tri- 
angular in shape, the base of the triangle being directed towards the 
body, its sides anteriorly and posteriorly. They are also conical on 
section from within outwards and from before backwards, this shape 
converting the pinions into delicately-graduated instruments 
balanced with the utmost nicety to satisfy the requirements of tho 
niu.scular system oii the one hand and the resistance and resiliency 
of the air on the other- While all wings are graduated as explained, 
iimiimeiuhle varieties occur as to their general contour, some being 
falcated or scythe-like, others oblong, others rounded or circular, 
sonic lanceolate, and .some linear. Tho wings of insects may consist 
either of one or two pairs, — the anterior or upper pair, when two 
are present, bein^ in some iiistanoes greatly modified and presenting 
a corneous condition. They are then known as elytra, from the 
Greek sXvrpov, a sheath. Both pairs are composed of a duplicatnro 
of tlio iiitegiiiiient, or investing membrane, and are strengthened 
in various directions by a system of hollow, horny tubes, known to 
entomologists as tho neiirse or nervui’c.s. These nervures taper 
towards the extremity of the wing, and are strongest towards its root 
and anterior margin, where they supply the place of the arm in bats 
and birds. The neiirm are arranged at the axis of the wing after 
the manner of a fan or spiral stair, — the anterior one occupying n 
higher position than that farther back, and so of the others. As 
this arrangement extends also to the margins, tJic wings are more or 
less twisted upon themselves, and present a certain degree of convexity 
on their superior or upper surface, and a corresponding concavity 
on their inferior or under surface, — their free edges supplying those 
fine curves which act with such efficacy upon the air m obtaining 
the maximum of resistance and the minimum of displacement. As 
illustrative examples of the form of wings alluded to, those of the 
beetle, bee, and fly maybe cited,— the pinions in. those insects acting 
as helices, or twisted levers, and elevating weights much greater than 
tho area of the ivings would seem to warrant” (figs. 10 and 11). 



Pig. 11. 

Fio. 10.— Right wing of the Beetle {GoliatJms micans) when at rest ; seen from 
nhovo. (fiottlgrow, 1807.) 

Fio. 11.— Right wtag ol tho Beetle {Geliatlms micam) when in motion', seen from 
hoiiind. This figure slio-vvs how the wing t-wlsts and untwists when In action, 
and how It forms a true screw. (Pettigrew, 18G7.) 

“To confer on the wings the multiplicity of move- 
ments which they require, they are supidied with double hinge or 
compound joints, which enable them to move not only in an upward, 
downward, forward, and backward direction, but also at various in- 
termediate degrees of obliquity- An insect with wings thus hinged 
may, as far as steadiness of body is concerned, be not inaptly com- 

* Reme des Cmrs Scientifignes de la France ct de VMranger, 1869. 

* Tho sphygmograph, as its name indicates, is a recording instrument. 
It consists of a smoked cylinder revolving by means of clock work at 
a known speed, and a style or pen which inscribes its surface by 
scratching or brushing away tho lamp black. The movements to bo 
registered are -transferred to the style of pen by one or more levers, and 
the pen in turn transfers them to the cylinder, -where they appear as 
legible tracings. In registering the movements of the wings, the tips 
and margins of the pinions were, by an ingenious modification, 
employed as the s-tyles or pens. By this arrangement the different 
parte of the wings were made actually to record their own movements. 
As will be seen from this account, the figure-of-S or wave theory of 
stationary and progressive flight has been made the subject of - a 
rigorous experimentum erucis. 
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pared to a compass set upon, gimbals, where the universality of 
motion in one direction ensures eomparative fixedness in another,” 

“All wings obtain tbeir leverage by presenting oblique 

surfaces to the air, the degree of obliquity gradually increasing in 
a direction from behind, forwards and downwards, during extension 
when the sudden or effective stroke is being given, and gradually 
decreasing in an opposite direction during flexion, or when the 
wing is being more slowly recovered preparatory to making a second 
stroke. The effective stroke in insects, and this holds tine also of 
birds, is therefore delivered doionwctrds and forwards, and not, as 
the majority of writers believe, vertically, or even slightly backwards, 

The wing in the insect is more flattened than in the 

bird ; and advantage is taken on some occasions of this circum- 
stance, particularly in heavy-bodied, small-winged, quick-flying 
insects, to r&varse the pinion tmre- o^' less completely during the damn 

and up strokes. ” “This is eftected in the following 

luauner. The posterior margin of the wing is made to rotate, during 
the down stroke, in a direction from above downwards and from 
behind forwards, — ^the anterior margin travelling in an opposite 
direction and reciprocating. The wing may thus be said to attack 
the air by a screwing moveme^d from above. During the up or return 
stroke, on the other hand, the posterior margin rotates in a direction 
from' below upwards and from before backwards, so that by a similar 
but reverse screwing motion the pinion attacks the air from 

beneath. ” A figure-of-%, compressed laterally and 

placed obliquely with its long axis rnuning from left to right of the 
spectator, represents the movements in question. Tlse down and up 
strokes, as will be seen from this account, cross each other, the wing 
smiting the air during its descent from above, as in the bii'd and hat, 
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I and during its ascent from hclow as in the flying fish and boy's kite ” 
(fig. 12), 



Fig. 12 shows the flffuvc-ot-8 made by the mai'Kins of tliu wiiiK in extension 
(continuous line), and flexion (dotted line). As the tip of the wins is inid-Ns-ay 
between its margins, a line between the continuous and dotled lines sives tlie 
fltn«'e-of-8 made by the tip. The arrows indicate tlie i-evcrsal of tlie piitnes of 
tlie wing, and show how the down and up strokes cross each other. (I’ettifti ew, 
1SC7.) 

“The figure-of-S action of the wing explaiu.s how 

an insect or bird may fix itself in the air, the backward and 
forward reciprocating action of the pinion affording support, but no 
propulsion. In these instances the backward and forward strokes 
are made to counterbalance each other. Although tlio flgure-of-8 
represents with considerable fidelity the twisting of tlie wing upon 
its axis during extension and flexion, when the insect is |)laying its 
wings before an object, or still better when it is artificially ijxed, it 
is otherwise when the down sti'oke is added and the insect is fairly 
on the wing and progressing rapidly. In this case the wing, in 
virtue of its being carried forward by tlio body in motion, describes 
an undulating or spiral course, as shown in fig 13.” 



Fig. 18. — ^Wavo track made by tho winp; in pro( 5 resaivo flight, a, h, crests of tlia wave ; c, d, e, np strokes ; x, x, down strefleos ; /, point corrnsiiondlnR to tho 
anterior margin of the wing, amt forming a centre for tho downward rotation of tho wing («,<?); £/, point corresponding to tho iiostorlor nmrgin 
of tho wing, and forming a contro for the npivard rotation of tho wing (d, /). (Pottlgrow, 18C7.) 


. . . “ The down and up strokes are compound movements — 
the termination of the down stroke embracing the beginning of the 
np stroke, and the termination of the np stroke including the begin- 
nmg of the down stroke. This is necessary in order that tho down 
and np strokes may glide into each other in such a manner as to 

prevent jerking and unnecessary retardation.” ^ 

“The wing of the bird, like that of the insect, is concavo-convex, 
and more or less t wisted upon itself when extended, so that the anterior 
or thick margin of the pinion presents a dilforent degree of curva- 
ture to that of the posterior or thin margin. This twisting is in a 
great measure owing to the manner in which the bones of the wing 
are twisted upon themselves, and the spiral nature of their articu- 
lar surfaces, — the long axes of the joints always intersecting each 
other at right angles, and tho bones of the elbow and ■wrist making 
a quarter of a turn or so during extension and the same amount 
during flexion. As a result of ■fliis disposition of the articular sur- 
faces, the wing maybe shot out or extended, and retracted or flexed 
in nearly the same plane, the bones composing the •wing rotating on 
their axes during either movement (fig. 14), The secondary action, 


Extension (elbo'w). Eloxion (wrist). 



Flexion (elbow). Extension (wrist), 

Fio, I'l.— tf, 5, hne along which tho wing travels during o.\tonsion and flexion. 
Tlip arrows Indicate the direction In which the wing Is spread out in extension 
and closed or folded in flexion. (Pettigrew, 1807.) 

or the revolving of the component bones on their own axes, is of tho 
greate.st importance in the movements of the wing, as it coimnuni- 
cates to the hand and forearm, and consequently to the primary and 
secondary feathers which tliey hear, the precise angles necessary for 
iliglit. It in fact ensures that the iving, and the curtain or fringe 
of the wing whicli the primary and secondary feathers form, shall 
be screwed into and down upon the wind in oxtemsion, and unscrc'wed 
or withdrawn from the wind during flexion. The wing of the bird 
may therefore bo compared to a huge gimlet or auger, the axia of 
tho gimlet representing the bone.s of the wing, tho flanges or spiral 

J This continuity of tho down into tho up stroke and the converse Js gi’eatly 
facilitated by the olustio llgaiuonts at tho root or in rha substance of tlie wing. 
These assist In olevatlng, and, when necessary, In fluxing and elevating it. They 
counteract In some nieasuro what may ho regarded as tho dead weight of tho 
wing, and are ospcelaily useful In giving It continuous play. 



thread of tho gimlet tho primary and soccnulary fciridiers” (I’lgs. 

15 and 16) “ From tins dosoription it will bo evident 

that hy tho mere rotn- 
tion of the hones of tho 
forearm and hand tlio 
maxhuuui and mini- 
mum of resi.stancc is 
secured much in tho 
sanio way that tliis 
object is attained by 
tho alternate dipping pm. Ifi.— Wglit wing of the Iled-logged Partridge 
and feathering of an (Perdix rubra). Dorsal asjaait as seen from above, 
oar,” “Tho (Puttigrow, 1887.) 

wing, both when at ro.st and when in motion, may not inaptly bn 
compared to tho blade of an ordinary .screw pro])olh!r us (imjiloyod 
in navigation. Thus tho. general outline of tho wing (iomwiioiuls 
closely with tho out- 
line of tho propollc.r 
(figs. 11, 16, and 18), i 
and the track dosoribod A 

by tho wing in space 
is timted upon itself 
T)ropGllerfa.sluon® (figs. 

12,20,21,22,23). 'ITo 
ffreat velocitv with whig of tho Red-legged Partridge 

” i - i . {Perdix rubra). Dorsal and ventral aspocts as seen 

•wmen tno wmg m from helilnd; .showing augur-lllto confoi'iiiatlou of 
dnven converts tho wing. Compare with llgs. 11 aiullH. (Pettigrew, 
impression or blur 

into what is equivalent to a solid for tho time bcixig, in tho snmi'. 
way that tho sijolcos of a wheel in viohmt motion, a.8 i.4 well under- 
stood, more or le.ss coniplidely ocenpy tho Hpaeo (miitaiinal within 
tho rim or cireumforoneo of tho wheel” (lig.s. 9, 20, ami 21). 



2 “Tho iinpovtaueo of tho twlated conlli'uratlon nr sevew-hke farm eaiuuitho 
over-cstlnmted. That thl.ssiiapo is intlnia((dy aKS{a'lati'il wlili fllglit. is iipiiarear. 
from tho fact that tho rowing fnutliers of tlm wing of flte bird ari^ cvit.v (-tin nf 
them distinctly spiral in thnlr naluro; in fact, omi entire rowing featlmr Is ( iiul- 

valont — morphologleally and pliyslologlcally to one (-til ire inseci wing. In the 

wing of tho martin, wliero the hone.s of tiie iiinimi imt sliort. and In .sonic respects 
rudimentary, the primary and .seeimdavy feiuhers are greatly developed, tnid 
hanked up In sucli a, manner tluit the witig as a wiiole presents tlie same ctirvis 
as those displayed by the In.secl's wing, or hy tlie wing of tlie eiigie, wlieie tlui 
bones, museles, and feathers Itave attained a ina.xhninn development. Tlui eou- 
fornmtlou of tho wing la such that It jireseiits a waved appear.inee in eveiy 
direction,— tho waves nmiiing hmgitudtnully, inm-sversely, and oblinuely. The 
greater portion of tlie wing may ('miseqnently he reniovbri whlumt esacntlaliy 
altorliig olther its former its Inticiions. 'I'lii.s'ls proved by making sections in 
various directions, and hy finding tliat in soin-' Instaoees as imn-h as two-lhirds 
of the wing may be lopped off wltliout nial erlally impairing the iiower of illglit ” 
{Trans, lluy, Hoe. Mdin„ vol. xxvl. ])p. >1115, -Wtl). 
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. . . . “ Tlie wing of tlie bat bears considerabla resemLlance 
to that of the insect, inasmuch as it consists of a delicate, 
semi-transparent, continuous membrane, supjwrted in divers direc- 
tions, ]particularly 
towards its anterior 
margin, by a system 
of stays or stretchers 
which confer upon 
it the degree of 
rigidity requisite for 
flight. It is, as a 
rule, deeply concave 
on its under or ven- 
tral surface, and in. Fio. 17.~RisIifc wing of tbe Bat (Phyllocina gracilis). 
this respect re- Horsal aspect as seen from above. (Pettigrew, 1867.) 
sembles tlie wing- of the heavy -bodied birds. The movement of the 
bat’s wing in extension is a ^iral one, the spiral running alter- 
nately from below upwards aud forwards and from above down- 
wards and back- 
wards. The action 

of the wing of the 
hat, and the move- 
ments of its com- 
ponent bones, are ^ 

essentially the same of the Bat (.PhvUoeina gracilis). 

as m the bird Dorsal and ventral aspects, us seen from behind, 
(figs. 17 and IS). Tliese show the screw-lilte conllgiiratton of the wing, 
° ({ mi, , i'lul also show how the wing twists and untwists 

cisely as a boy’s kite would if it wore jerked by its string, the 
only difference being that the kite is pulled forwards upon the 
wind by the string and the hand, whereas in the insect, bat, and 
bird the wing is puslied forwards on the wind by the weight of the 
body aud the power residing in the pinion itself ” (fig. 19).^ 




Fig. 19. — The Capo Barn-owl (.Strix capensit), showing the kito-like surfaces pre- 
sented by the ventral aspect of the wings and body in flight. (Pcitlgvow, 
1807.) 

Tlie figure-of-8 and kite-like action of the wing referred 
to lead us to explain how it happens that the wing, which 
in many instances is a comparatively small and delicate 



Figs. 20, 21, 22, and 23 sliow the area mapped out by the left wing of the Wasp 
when the Insect Is fixed and the wing made to vlhrnte. These figures illus- 
trate the various angles made by tbc wing with the horizon as It hastensto and 
fro, and show how the wing reverses and reciprocates, and how it twists upon 
Itself In opposite directions, and describes aflgure-of-8 track In space. Jigs, 20 
and 32 represent tho fortvard or down stroke (abed e/p), figs. 21 and 23 the 
backward or up stroke (p/j Vila). Tho toms forwai’d and back strokes ore 
boro employed with roferonco to the head of the Insect, x, x', line to represent 
the horizon. If fig. 22, representing tlie down or foinvard stroke, be placed 
upon fig. 23 representing the up or backward stroke, it will be seen that the 
wing crosses its own trade more or less completely at every stage of the down 
and up strokes. (Pettigrew, 1870.) 

organ, can yefc attack tho air with such vigour as to extract 
from it the recoil necessary to elevate and propel the flying 
creature. The accompanying figures from one of Professor 


^ “ On the various modes of Flight in relation to Aeronautics” (Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, March 22d, 1867) ; 
“On the Mechanical Appliances by which Flight is attained in the 
Animal Kingdom” {Transactions of the Idnnean Society, vol. xrvi., 
r.^ad June 6th and 20th, 1867), by J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., F.E,S., 
Professor of Medicine and Anatomy, University of St Andrews. 


Pettigrew’s more recent memoirs 2 will .serve to explain the 
ratwnale (figs, 20, 21, 22, and 23). 

_ As will be seen from these figures, the wing during its 
vibration sweeps through a comparatively very large space. 
This space, as already explained, is practically a solid basis 
of support for the wing and for the flying animal. The 
wing attacks the air in such a manner as virtually to 
have no slip, — this for two reasons. The wing reverses 
instantly and acts as a kite during nearly the entire down 
and up strokes. The angles, moreover, made hy the wing 
with the horizon during the down and up strokes are at no 
two intervals the same, but (and this is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance) they are always adapted to the speed at which 
the wing is travelling for the time being. The increase and 
decrease in the angles made by the wing as it hastens to and 
fro are due partly to the resistance offered hy the air, and 
partly to the mechanism and mode of application of the 
wing to the air. The wing, during its vibrations, rotates 
upon two separate centres, the tip rotating round the root of 
the wing as an axis (short axis of wing), the posterior margin 
rotating around the anterior margin (long axis of wing). 
The wing is really eccentric in its nature, a remark which 
applies also to the rowing feathers of the bird’s wing. The 
compound rotation goes on throughout the entire down and 
up strokes, and is intimately associated with the power which 
the wing enjoys of alternately seizing and evading the air. 

The compound rotation of the wing is greatly facilitated 
by the wing being elastic and flexible. It is this which 
causes the wing to twist and untwist diagonally on its long 
axis when it is made to vibrate. The twisting referred to 
is partly a vital and partly a mechanical act; — that is, it is 
occasioned in part hy the action of the muscles and in part 
by the greater resistance experienced from the air by the 
tip and posterior margin of the wing as compared with the 
root and anterior margin, — the resistance experienced by 
the tip and posterior margin causing them, to reverse 
always subsequently to the root and anterior margin, which 
has the effect of throwing the anterior and posterior margins 
of the wing into figure-of-S curves, as shown at figs. 9, 11, 
12, 16, 18, 20, and 21. 

The compound rotation of the wing,' as seen in the bird, 
is represented in fig. 24. 



Fig. 24. — Wlnj5 of bird ■with its root (o, 6) cranked forwards, n, 6, short axis 
of wing (axis for tip of wing, A); long axis (axis for posterior margin of 
wing, h, i,J, it, O ’, «t, n, short axis of rowing feathers of wing; r, s, long axis 
of rowing feathers of wing. The rotation of the rowing feathers on their long 
axis (they ai-e eccentrics) enables them to open or separate during the up, and 
close or come together during the clown strokes. «/, g p, concave shape pre- 
sented by the under surface of the wing. (Pettigrew, 1870.) 

Not the least curious feature of the wing movements is 
the remarkable power which the wing possesses of making 
and utilizing its own currents. Thus, when the wing 
descends it draws after it a strong current, which, being met 
by the wing during its ascent, greatly increases the efficacy 
of the up stroke. Similarly and conversely when, the wing 
ascends, it creates an upward current, which, being met by 
the wing when it descends, powerfully contributes to the 

® “ On tbe Physiology of ‘Wings; being an analysis of the movenieiit.« 
hy which flight is produced in the Insect, Bat, and Bird ” ( Trans. Hoy . 
Soa. Bdin. , vol. xxvi.). 

IX. — 40 
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efficiency of tlie down stroke. This statement can be 
readily veriied by experiment both with natural and arti- 
ficial wings. Neither the up nor the down strokes are com- 
plete in themselves. 

The wing to act efficiently must be driven at a certain 
speed, and in such a manner that the down and up strokes 
shall glide into each other. It is only in this way that the 
air can be made to pulsate, and that the rhythm of the wing 
and the air waves can be made to correspond. The air 
must be seized and let go in a certain order and at a certain 
speed to extract a maximum recoil. The rapidity of the 
wing movements is regulated by the size of the wing, small 
wings being driven at a very much higher speed than larger 
ones. The different parts of the wing, moreover, are made to 
travel at different degrees of velocity — ^thetip and posterior 
margin of the wing always rushing through a much greater 
space, in a given time, than the root and anterior margin. 

The rapidity of travel of the insect wing is in some cases 
enormous. The wasp, for instance, is said to ply its wings 
at the rate of 110, and the common house fly at the rate 
of 330 beats per second. Quick as are the vibrations of 
natural wings, the speed of certain parts of the wing is 
amazingly increased. Wings as a rule are long and narrow. 
As a consequence, a comparatively slow and very limited 
movement at the root confers great range and immense 
speed at the tip, the speed of each portion of the wing 
increasing as the root of the wing is receded from. This 
is explained on a principle well understood in mechanics, 
viz., that when a wing or rod hinged at one end is made to 
move in a circle, the tip or free end of the wing or rod 
describes a much wider circle in a given time than a portion 
of the wing or rod nearer the hinge (fig. 26). 



Fig. 25 shows liow tliffei’ont portions of fclie wing travel at difforont flegreo.s ot 
speed. In this figure the rod a b, liinged at ,v, reprosoiits the wing. When 
the wing is miido to vibrate, Its several portions travel througii the Rpiicnm 
clbfjh'li ghh and eac in exactly tlio same intoiwal of time. Tho part of 
ttie -vving inaritod and whleli corrosponri.'} with tho tip, aomcquently tvuvalu 
very much more rapidly than tho part; marked «, which corresponds with the 
root. mn,np, curves made hy tlio wing at tins end of tlio up and down 
strokes; r, position of tho wing at tho niiddlo of tho stroke. (Fettigrow, IfiTO.) 

One naturally inquires why the high speed of wing.s, and 
why the progressive increase of speed at their tips and 
posterior margins 1 The answer is not far to seek. If the 
wings were not driven at a high speed, and if they were 
not eccentrics made to revolve upon two separate axes, 
they would of necessity be large cumbrous structures ; but 
large heavy wings would be difficult to work, and what is 
worse, they would (if too large), instead of controlling the 
air, be controlled by it, and so cease to be flying organs. 

There is, however, another reason why wings should be 
made to vibrate at bigh speeds. The air, as explained, is 
a very light, thin, elastic medium, which yields on the 
slightest pressure, and unless the wings attacked it with 
great violence the necessary recoil or resistance could not 
be obtained. The atmosphere, because of its great tenuity, 
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mobility, and comparative imponderability, presents little 
resistance to bodies passing through it at lo-w velocities. If, 
however, the speed be greatly accelerated, the actiou of 
even an ordinary cane is sufficient to elicit a recoil. This 
comes of the action and reaction of matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmo- 
sphere and the shape, extent, and velocity of the body 
acting upon it. While, therefore, scarcely any impediment 
is offered to the progress of an animal in motion in the 
air, it is often exceedingly difficult to compress the air 
with sufficient rapidity and energy to convert it into a 
suitable fulcrum for securing the onward impetus. This 
arises from the fact that bodies moving in air experience 
a minimum of resistance and occasion a maximum of dis- 
placement. Another and very obvious difficulty is traceablo 
to the great disparity in the weight of air as compared 
with any known solid, and tho consequent want of buoy- 
ing or sustaining power which that disparity involves. 
If we compare air with water we find it is nearly 1000 
times lighter. To meet these peculiarities the insect, bat, 
and bird are furnished with extensive flying surfaces in tho 
shape of wings, which they apply with singular velocity 
and power to the air, as lovers of the third order. In this 
form of lever, as the reader is aware, tho power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to bo raised. Tho 
power is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, 
and tho weight by the body of the flying animal. Although 
the third order of lever is particularly iuefiicleut when 
the fulcrum is rigid and immobile, it possesses singular 
advantages when these conditions aro reversed, that is, when 
tho fulcrum, as happens with the air, is elastic and yielding. 
In this instance a very slight movement at the root of the 
pillion, or that end of the lever directed towards tho body, 
is followed by an immense sweep of tho extremity of tho 
wing, where its elevating and propelling power is greatest,' — 
this arrangement ensuring that the largo quantity of air 
necessary for propulsion and support shall bo compressod 
under the most favourable conditions. 

In this process the weigh b of the body performs an im- 
portant part, by acting upon the inclined planes formed by 
the wings in the plane of progroaaioii, The power and tho 



Fig. 211, — In tlits flRuro /,,f i-epreiiout tho niovahlu fulcra fiirulHlKuI hy the air, 
pj>' the, power roBklhiK in tho wintf, and 6 tho body to ho moved. In onlor to 
make the problem of lllKlifc moro IntcUlKlbh!, iho lover fornual hy tlie wliiK is 
prolonged beyond the body (ft), and to the root of tho ■wing ,so exteiuled the 
weight iH attached; representa the niilvci'.sal joint by wbh'h tlui wing 
is attnehed to tho body. Wlion the wing ttsccmlH an hIiowu ut 71 , llio air (ful- 
cram /) realsta its upward passago, anil forces tho body (5) or it.s repreaentn- 
ttvo (w) Bllghtly downwartla. When tlio wing deseonda as ahown nt i>\ the air 
(fulcrum/) reslatsita downward passago, and forces t.lio body (5) or Its rcpvcacn- 
tattvo (tt') alightly upwards. From this It followa tliat wlicn (lie wing ri.s(>s 
tho body fulls, undDfeaneraa,— the wing duHcrllilng tlio arc of ii largo circle {/.D, 
the body (6), or tho woiglita (w, w') ruproaenthig it, describing tlie are of a 
small circle. (Pettigrew, ISTiS.) 

weight may thus bo said to reciprocate, tho two sitting a.s 
it were side by side and blending their peculiar influences 
to produce a common result, as indicated at fig. 26. 
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When the wings descend they elevate the body, the 
wings being active and the body passive ; when the body 
descends it contributes to the elevation of the wings,i the 
body being active and the wings passive. It is in this 
way that weight forms a factor in flight, the wings 
and the weight of the body reciprocating and mutually 
assisting and relieving each other. This is an argu- 
ment for employing four wings in artificial flight, — the 
wings being so arranged that the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mechanically elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangement is calculated greatly to con- 
serve the driving power, and, as a consequence, to reduce 
the weight. 

That the weight of the body plays an important part in 
the production of flight may be proved by a very simple 
experiment. If two 
quill feathers are fixed 
in an ordinary cork, 
and so arranged that 
they expand and arch 
above it, it is found 
that if the aptparatus 
be dropped from a 
vertical height of three 
yards it does not fall 
vertically downwards, 
but downwards and 
forwcmls in a curve, 
the forward travel - 
amounting in some in- 

qf-nncnei tn a vprrl rnirl 27.— 5 , quill feathers; c, cork; a,e,f,g, 
stances to a yarn ana aownwara and /orwardourved trajectory made 
a half. Here the cork, l^y the fcatlicra and corlc before reaching the 
in falling, acts upon s'""***)- :870.) 

the feathers (which are to all intents and purposes wings), 
and those in turn act upon the air, in such a manner as 
to produce a horizontal transference. The apparatus which 
formed the subject of the present experiment is repre- 
sented at fig. 27. 

In order to utilize the air as a means of transit, the body 
in motion, whether ib moves in virtue of the life it possesses, 
or because of a force superadded, must be heavier than air. 
Ifc must tread and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the 
water, or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for 
the simple reason that the body must be active, the air 
passive. The flying body must act against gravitation, 
and elevate and carry itself forward at the expense of 
the air and of the force which resides in it, whatever 
that may be. If it were otherwise' — if it were rescued 
from the law of gravitation on the one band, and bereft 
of independent movement on the other, it would float 
about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an ordinary 
balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings 
must attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid 
motion must attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird 
attempts to fly in a calm, the wings must be made to smite 
the air after the manner of a boy’s kite with great vigour 
and at a high speed. In this case the wings fly the bird. 
If, however, the bird is fairly launched in space and a stiflf 
breeze is blowing, all that is required in many instances is 
to extend the wings at a slight upward angle to the horizon 
so that the under parts of the wings present kite-liko 
surfaces. Under these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird. The flight of the albatross supplies the 
necessary illustration. If by any chance this magnificent 
bird alights upon the sea he must flap and beat the water 
and air with his wings with tremendous energy until be 

^ The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are — (a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, (5) the elastic properties of the wings, and 
(c) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfhees of the wings. 


gets fairly launched. This done he extends his enormous 
pinions® aiad sails majestically along, seldom deigning to 
flap his wings, the breeze doing the work for him. A. 
familiar illustration of the same principle may be witnessed 
any day when children are engaged in their favourite 
pastime of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite 
in a calm, the one must hold up the kite and let go when 
the other runs. In this case the under surface of the kite 
is made to strike the still air. If, however, a stiff autumn 
breeze be blowing, it suffices if the boy who formerly ran 
when the kite was let go stands still. In this case the air 
in rapid motion strikes the under surface of the kite and 
forces it up. The string and the hand are to the kite what 
the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined planes 
formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird, and bat, when the wings 
are fully expanded, is greater than that of any other class 
of animals, their weight being proportionally less. As 
already stated, however, it ought never to be forgotten that 
even the lightest insect, bird, or bat is vastly heavier than 
the air, and that no fixed relation exists between the weight 
of body and expanse of wing in any of the orders. We 
have thus light-bodied and large-winged insects and birds, 
as the butterfly and heron ; and others with heavy bodies 
and small wing.s, as the beetle and partridge. Similar 
remarks are to be made of bats. Those apparent incon- 
sistencies in the dimensions of the body and wings are 
readily explained by the greater muscular development of 
the heavy-bodied, small-winged insects, birds, and bats, and 
the increased power and rapidity with which the wings in 
them are made to oscillate, This is of the utmost import- 
ance in the science of aerostation, as showing that flight 
may be attained by a heavy powerful animal with com- 
paratively small wings, as well as by a lighter one with 
greatly enlarged wings. While, therefore, there is ap- 
parently no correspondence between the area of the wing 
and the animal to be raised, there is, unless in the case 
of sailing insects, birds, and bats, an unvarying relation 
as to the weight and number of oscillations ; so that the 
jiroblem of flight would seem to resolve itself into one 
of weight, power, velocity, and small surfaces, vers 2 ts buoy- 
ancy, debility, diminished speed, and extensive surfaces, — 
weight in either case being a sine ^ua non. 

That no fixed relation exists between the area of the 
wings and the size and weight of the body is evident on 
comparing the dimensions of the wings and bodies of the 
several orders of insects, hats, and birds. If such com- 
parison be made, it will be found that the pinions in some 
instances diminish while the bodies increase, and the con- 
verse. Uo practical good can therefore accrue to aerosta- 
tion from elaborate measurements of the wings and body 
of any flying thing ; neither can any rule be laid down as 
to the extent of surface required for sustaining a given 
weight in the air. The statements here advanced are 
borne out by the fact that the wings of insects, hats, and 
birds may be materially reduced without impairing their 
powers of flight. In such cases the speed with which the 
wings are driven is increased in the direct ratio of the 
mutilation. The inference to be deduced from the foregoing 
is plainly this, that even in large-bodied, small-winged 
insects and birds the wing-surface is greatly in excess, the 
surplus wing area supplying that degree of elevating and 
sustaining power which is necessary to prevent undue 
exertion on the part of the volant animaL In this we 
have a partial explanation of the buoyancy of insects, and 
the great lifting power possessed by bats and birds,' — ^the 
bats carrying t&ir young without inconvenience, the birds 

® The wings of tlie albatross, -when fully extended, measixre some 14 
feet. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes under a foot in 
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elevatiiig surprising quantities of fish, game, carrion, &c. 
(fig. 28). 



Fig. 28.— Hawk and Pigeon. 


While, as explained, no definite relation exists hetween 
the weight of a flying animal and the size of its flying 
surfaces, there being, as stated, heavy-bodied and small- 
winged insects, bats, and birds, and the converse, and 
while, as has been shown, flight is possible within a wide 
range, the wings being, as a rule, in excess of what are 
required for the purposes of flight, — still it appears from 
the researches of M. de Lucy that there is a genex'al law, to 
the effect that the larger the volant anim'^il the smaller by 
comparison are its flying surfaces. The existence of such 
a law is very encouraging so far as artificial fl.ight is con- 
cerned, for it shows that the flying surfaces of a large, 
heavy, powerful flying machine will be comparatively small, 
and consequently comparatively compact and strong. This 
is a point of very considerable importance, as the object 
desiderated in a flying machine is elevating capacity. 

M". de Lucy has tabulated his results as under : — 


1 Iksects. 

BriiDS. 

Namca 

<0 ® 5 

.g Co®, 

IfSs S 

“ II 

Nnmo.s. 

Flying 
Surface 
referred 
to the 

Kilogramme. 


eq. 

yds. it. in. 

Swallow 

'Xurilo dove 

Pigeon 

.Stork 

sq. 

yds, ft. in. 

Dragon-fly (small) 

Coceinolla (Lacly-Wnl)... 
Dragon-fly (eoramon) ... 
Tiiinln, oi’Daclfly-Iong- { 

7 2 Cfi 

C W 87 
e 2 89 

3 5 11 

0 6 142f 

0 4 lOOi 

0 2 113 

0 2 20 

lugs I 

B(se 

1 2 Hi 

1 3 fill 

1 2 20 

Vifltuvo ' 

Crime of Australia ,... 

0 1 no 

0 0 130 

MniiMly 

Drone (fllue) 



Oookoliafor 

1 2 fiO 



( Stng-fleetle ) 
r.ucannsj (female) f 
eervvis ) St-.ag-loeetle 
( (male).../ 

Rliinocei'os-ljoctle 

1 1 39J 

0 8 33 

0 0 122| 




“ It is easy, by the aid of this table, to follow tlie ordei-, always 
decreasing, of the surfaces, in proportion as the winged animal in- 
creases in size and weight. Thus, in comparing the insects with one 
another, wo find that the gnat, which weighs 460time.s less than 
the stag-beetle, has 14 times more of surface. The Indy-bird weighs 
150 timG,s less than the stag-beetle, and possesses 6 times more of 
surface, &c. It i.s the same with the birds. The sjiarrow weighs 
about 10 times less than the pigeon, a,nd has twice as much surface. 
TJie pigeon weiglis al)out 8 limes ]e,ss than the stork, and has twice 
as much surfiuie. The siwrrow iveiglis 339 times less than 
the Australian erane, and possesses 7 times moro surface, &c. If 
now We eompilre the insects uiul the hirJ.s, the gradation will becoino 
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even much more striking. The gnat, for example, weighs 97,000 
times less than the pigeon, and has 40 times more surface ; it 
weighs three millions of times less than the crane of Australia, and 
possesses 140 times more of surface than this latter, the weight of 
which is about 9 kilogrammes 500 grammes (25 fb 5 oz. 9 dwt. 
troy, 20 lb 15 oz. 2^ dr. avoirdupois). 

The Australian crane, the heaviest bird weighed, is that which has 
the smallest amount of surface, for, referred to the kilogramme, it 
does not give ns a surface of more than 899 square centimetres (139 
square inches), that is to say, about an eleventli part of a square 
metre. But every one knows that these grallatorial animals are 
excellent birds of flight. Of all travelling birds they undertake the 
longest and most remote journeys. They are, in addition, the eagle 
‘ excepted, the birds wdiich elevate themselves the highest, and tlic 
flight of -which is the longest nuiintaiued. ” ^ 

The way in which the natural wing rises and falls on the 
! air, and reciprocates -with the body of the flying creature, 
Las a very obvious bearing upon artificial flight. In natu- 
ral flight the body of the flying creature falls slightly for- 
ward in a curve when the wing ascends, and is slightly 
elevated in a curve when the wing descends. The wing 
and body are consequently always playing at cross pur- 
poses, the wing rising when the body is falling and vico 
versa. The alternate rise and fall of the body and wing 
of the bird are well seen when coiiteinplatiug the flight 
of the gull from the stern of a steamboat, as the bird 
is following in the wake of the vessel. Tlio complenicn- 
tary movements referred to are indicated at fig. 29, 
where the continuous waved line represents the trajectory 
made by the wing, and the dotted waved lino that made 



Fig. 29 shows how In progressivo flight the whig niul the body dcscviliu miv, ,1 
iraci'i,— the crests of tlio wavos made hy t.ho wing (a, e, e, y, i) hying i>layy<l 
opposltotlio crosts of the wavus made hy tho body (1,2,9. 4, fi). (I’uU igrow, 1870.) 


by the body. As will be soon from this figure, the wivi/ 
advances loth zvhen it rises and wlmi it falls. It is a con- 
dition of natural wings, and of artificial wings constructed 
on the principle of living wings, that when forcibly elovateil 
or depressed, even in a strictly vertical direction, they in- 
evitably dart forward. If, for instance, the wing is sud- 
denly depressed in a vortical direction, as at a b of fig. 
29, it at once darts downwards and forwards (see continu- 
ous line of figure) to c, thus converting tho vortical down 
stroke into a doion, oblique, forimrd stroh. If, again, tho 
wing be suddenly elevated in a strictly vertical direction,, as 
at c d, the wing as certainly darts iiiiwards and forwards in 
a curve to c, thus converting tho vertical up strokes into an 
upward, oblique, forimrd stroke. The same thing happens 
when the wing is depressed from « to / and olevatod from 
ff to h, the wing describing a imved track as at e g, g i. 

There are good reasons why tho wings should always bo 
in advance of tlie body. A bird when flying is a body in 
motion; but a body in motion tends to fall not vertically 
downwards, but downwards and forwards. The wings con- 
sequently must bo in advance of tho body of the bird if 
they are to prevent the bird from falling downwards and 
forioards. If tho wings were to strike backwards in aerial 
flight, the bird woixld turn a forward somersault. 

That the wings invariably strike downwards and forwards 
in aerial flight is proved alike by observation and experi- 
ment. If any one watches a bird rising from tho ground 
or the water, ho cannot fail to perceive that the head and 
body are. slightly tilted upwards, and that tho wings are 
made to descend with great vigour in a downward and for- 
ward direction. The dead natural wing and a properly 
constructed artificial wing act in precisely the same way. 
If the wing of a gannot, just shot, bo removed and made 

^ On the Flight of Birds, of Bats, and of Bisects, in re/mmea to the, 
mJyect of Aerial Loemnotion, ky M. de Imcy, Paris. 
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to flap in wliat the operator believes to be a strictly 
vertical downward direction, tlietipof the wing, in spite of 
liim, will dart forwards between two and three feet — the 
amount of forward movement being regulated by the 
rajjidity of the down stroke. This is a very striking 
experiment. The same thing happens with a properly con- 
structed artificial wing. The down stroke with the artifi- 
cial as with the natural wing is invariably converted into an 
oblique, downward, and forward stroke. No one ever saw 
a bird in the air flapping its wings towards its tail. The 
old idea was that the wings pushed the body of the bird in 
an upward and forward direction ; in reality the wings do 
not push but pull, and in order to pull they must always 
be in advance of the body to be flown. If the wings did 
not themselves fly forioard, they could not possibly cause 
the body of the bird to fly forward. It is the wings which 
fly the bird, and nob the converse. 

It only remains to be stated that the wing acta as a true 
kite, during both down and up strokes, its under concave 
or biting surface, in virtue of the forward travel communi- 
cated to it by the body of the flying creature, being closely 
applied to the air, during both its ascent and its descent. 
This explains how the wing furnishes a persistent buoyancy 
alike when it rises and when it falls (fig. 30). 


h 





Fio. 30 shows tho Itito-liko notion of the wing during the down nnd up strokes, 
Ju) w tlio angles made hy the wing with tlie horizon (a, 6) vary at every stage of 
tlieso strokes, and how tho wing evades tlio superimposed air during tlie up 
stroke, nnd seizes tho netlier air during tho down stroke. In this figure the 
spaces between the double dotted lines (ay, t'6) represent tho down strokes, 
tho single dotted lino (ft, G representing tho up stroke. Tho klto-like surfaces 
and angles made by the wing with the liorizon (a, b) during the down strokes 
are hulioatcd at cdefg^jklin ^ — those made during tho up strokes being in- 
dicated at g ft i. As tho down and up strokes run into cacli other, and tho con- 
vex surface of the wing i-s always directed upwards and the concave surface 
downwards, it follows that the upper suviace of the wing evades in a great 
measure tho upper air, while tho under surface seizes the nether air. It is 
easy to understand from this figure how tho wing always flying forwards 
furnisltos a porslstojrb buoyancy. G^otfigww, 1870.) 


Tho natural kite formed by the wing differs from the artifi- 
cial kite only in this, that tho former is capable of being 
moved in all its parts, and is more or less flexible and elastic, 
whereas tho latter is comparatively rigid. The flexibility 
and elasticity of the kite formed by the natural wing are ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that the wing, as already stated, 
is practically hinged at its root and along its anterior margin, 
an arrangement which necessitates its several parts travel- 
ling at different degrees of speed, in proportion as they arc 
removed from the axes of rotation. Thus the tip travels 
at a higher speed than the root, and the posterior margin 
than tlie anterior margin. This begets a twisting diagonal 
movement of the wing on its long axis, which, but for the 
elasticity referred to, would break tho wing iuto fragments. 
The elasticity contributes also to the continuous play of 
the wing, and insures that no two parts of it shall reverse 
at exactly the same instant. If the wing was inelastic, every 
part of it would reverse at precisely the same moment, and 
its vibration would be characterized by pauses or dead 
points at the end of the down and up strokes which would 
be fatal to it as a flying organ. The elastic properties of 
the wing are absolutely essential, when the mechanism and 
movements of the pinion are taken into account. A rigid 
wing can never be an effective flying instrument. 

The kite-liko surfaces referred to in natural flight are 
those upon which the constructors of flying machines very 
properly ground their hopes of ultimate success. These 
surfaces may be conferred on artificial wings, aeroplanes, 
aerial screws, or similar structures ; and these structures, if 
wo may judge from what we find in nature, should he of 
moderate size and elastic. The power of the flying organs 
will be iucreased if they are driven at a comparatively high 


speed, and particularly if they are made to reverse and re- 
ciprocate, as in this case they will practically create the 
currents upon which they are destined to rise and advance. 
The angles made by the kite-like surfaces with the horizon, 
should vary according to circumstances. They should be 
small when the speed is high, and vice versa. This, as 
stated, is true of natural wings. It should also be true 
of artificial wings and their analogues. There is no escap- 
ing ftom natural laws. A knowledge of natural laws alone 
will enable us to construct (it is to be hoped in the imme- 
diate future) the much-desired flying machine. 

Having explained as far as space would permit how 
water differs from air, how the sailing ship differs from 
the balloon, and how the balloon differs from the flying 
creature and flying machine constructed on the living 
type, and having farther explained the peculiarities of 
wings and wing movements as witnessed in natural flight, 
we are now in a position to enter upon a consideration of 
artificial wings and wing movements, and of artificial flight 
and flying machines. 

We begin with artificial wings. The first properly au- 
thenticated account of an artificial wing was given by Eorelli 
in 1670. This author, 
distinguished alike as a 
physiologist, mathema- 
tician, and mechanician, 
describes and figures a 
bird with artificial wings, 
each of which consists of 
a rigid rod in front and 
fleocihle feathers behind. 

The wings are represented 
as striking vertically down- 
wards, 

duplicate of Borelli’s figure 
shows (fig. 31). 

Eorelli was of opinion 
that flight resulted from 
the application of an in- 
clined plane, which beats the air, and which has a wedge 
action. He, in fact, endeavours to prove that a bird wedges 
itself forward upon the air by the perpendicular vibration 
of its wings, the wings during their action forming a wedge, 
the base of which (c h e) is directed towards the head of tlie 
bird, the apex {a f) being directed towards the tail (d). In 
the 196th proposition of his work (De motu AnimaUum, 
Leyden, 1685) he states that — 

‘ ‘ If the expanded wings of a bird suspended in the air shall strike 
the undisturbed air beneath it with a motion perjpandicular to 
the Jtffrizon, the bird will fly with a transverse motion in a plane 
parallel with the horizon.” “ If,” he adds, ‘ ‘ the wings of the bird 
be expanded, and the under surfaces of the wings be struck by the 
air ascending perpendicularly to tho horizon with such a force as shall 
prevent the bird gliding downward? {i.e., with a tendency to glide 
downwards) from falling, it will he urged in ahorizontal direction.” 

The same argument is re-stated in different words as under : — 
“ If the air under the wings be struck by the flexible portions of 
the wings {pjhella, literally fly flaps or small fans) with a motion 
perpenmcular to tho horizon, the sails [vela) and flexible portions of 
the wings {flahella) will yield in an upward direction and form a 
wedge, the point of which is directed towards the tail. 'Whether, 
therefore, the air strikes the wings from below, or the wings strike 
the air from above, the result is uie same, — the posterior or flexible 
margins of the wings yield in an upward direction, and in so doing 
^xsgeiALQhb:A.va. a horizontal direction.’’ 



tlip nnuPTAfl Fio. 31,— Borolll’s'bii'd with artificial wlripti. 
■cue annexed ^ ^ anterior margin of the right wing, 
consisting of n rigid rod; o a, posterior 
margin of tiro right rving, consisting of 
floxi'blo feat hers; 6 c, anterior, and /, 
posterior margins of tlio loft wing sann; 
as tiro right; tail of the bird; r 
vortical direction of the down stroke of 
tho wing. (Borelll, 1C70.) 


There are three points in Borelli’s argument To which 
it is necessary to draw attention ; — (1) the direction of the 
down stroke : it is stated to be vertically downwm^ds ; _ (2) 
the construction of the anterior margin of the wing : it is 
stated to consist of a rigid rod ; (3) the function delegated 
to the posterior margin of the wing ; it is said to yield in 
aw itjotfiard- during the down stroke. 

With regard to the first point. It is incorrect to say the 
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Wing strikes vertically downwards, for, as already explained, 
the body of a flying bird is a body in motion ; bnt as a 
body in motion tends to fall downwards and forwards, the 
wing must strike doimwards and forwards in order effect- 
ually to prevent its fall. Moreover, in pomt of fact, all 
natural wings and. all artificial wings conatructsd on the 
natural type invariably strike downwards ard forwards. 

With regard to the second point, viz., the supposed 
ngiddy of the anterior margin of the wiog, it la only 
necessary to examine the anterior margins of natural wings 
to be convinced that they are in every aosefledble and elast^ 
Similar remarks apply to properly conatructed artificml 
wings. If the anterior margins of nataral and artificial 
wings were rigid, it would be impossible to make them 
vibrate smootbly and continuously. This is a matter of 
experiment. If a rigid rod, or a wing with a rigid anterior 
margin, be made to vibrate, the vibratioii is characterized 
by an unequal jerky motion, which, contrasts strangely with 
the smooth, steady, fanning movement peculiar to natural 
wings 

As to the third point, viz., t?ie ujfmard lending of^ the 
posterior margm of the vAng diinng the down stroke, it is 
necessary to remark that the statement is true if it means 
a slight upward bending, but that it la nntrue if it means an 
extensive upward benditig 

Borelli does not state the amount of upward bending, 
but one of his followers, Professor E. J. Marey, maintains 
that daring the down stroke the wing yields until its under 
surface makes a baehward angle with ilw Iwrmn of dS®. 
Marey further states that during the up stroke the wing 
yields to a corresponding extant m an opposite direction — 
the posterior margm of me wing, accordiug to him, passing 
through an angle of 90", plus or minus, according to cir- 
cumstances, every time the wing nses and folia. 

That the posterior margin of the wing yields to a slight 
extent during both the down and up strokes will readily 
he admitted, alike because of the very dalicote and highly 
elastio properties of the posterior margins of wings, and 
because of the comparatively great force employed in 
their propulsion ,* but that they do not yield to the extent 
stated by Professor Marey is a matter of absolute certainty. 
This admits of direct proof. If any ono watches the 
horizontal or upward flight of a large bird he will observe 
that the posterior or flexiblo margin of tho wing never rises 
during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, so that the 
under surface of the wing never looks backwards. On the 
contrary, be will perceive that the under surfaoo of tho 
wmg (during the down stroke) invariably looks forwards 
and forma a true kite with the horizon, the angles made by 
the kite varying at every part of the down stroke, os shown 
more particularly atedefg,ij ^ ^ tu of fig. 30, p. 317. 

The authors who have ^opted Borelli's plan of artificial 
wing, and who have endorsed his mechanical views of tho 
wing’s action most fully, are Chabrier, Straus-Durkheim, 
Girard, and Marey, Borelh's artificial wing, it will be re- 
membered, consists of a rigid rod m front and a fesaillo 
sail behind. It is also made to strike vertically doimvwards. 
According to Chabrier, the wing has only one period of 
activity. He believes that if the wmg bo suddenly lowored 
by the depressor muscles, it is elevated solely by the reac- 
tion of the air. There is one unanswerable objection to 
this theory; the bats and birds, and some if not all the 
insects, have distinct elevator mtisoles, and can elevate their 
wings at pleasure whan not flying and when consequently 
the reaction of tho air is not ehoited. Straus-Durkheim 
agrees with Borelli both as to the natural and the artificial 
wing. Durkhoiui is of opinion that tho insect abstracts from 
the air by means of tho indined plane a component force 
[com'^sard) which it omploys to mpporl and dii'ed itself. 
Cn his theology of nature he describes a schematic wing as 
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1 consisting of a rigid ribbing in front, and a flexible sail 
behind. A membrane so constructed will, according to 
him, be fit for flight. It will sujfice if such a sail elevates 
and lowers itself successively It will of its own accord 
dispose itself as an inclined plane, and receiving obliquely the 
reaction of the air, it transfers into traetUe foo'ce a part of 
the vertical impulsion it has received. These two parts of 
the wing, moreover, are equally indispensable to each other. 

Marey repeats Borelli and Durckheim vnth very tnfling 
modifications, so late as 1869.^ He descnhes two artificial 
wings, the one composed of a rigid rod and fia^?'--the 
rod representing the stiff anterior margin of the wing; 
the soil, which is made of paper bordered with card 
board, the flexible posterior margin. The other wing 
consists of a rigid nervure in front and behind of thin 
parchment which supports fine rods of steel. He states 
that, if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, “tho 
resistance of the air is sufficient to produce nil the other 
movements. In effect (according to Marey) the wing of 
an insect has not the power of equal resistance in every 
part. On the an tenor margin the extended nerviires mako 
it rigid, while behind it is fine vx\d flexible. During the 
vigorous depression of the wing, the nervurehas the power 
oi remaining rigid, whereas the flexible portion, heing pushed 
in an upward direction on account of tho resistance it 
' experiences from the air, assumes an oblique position which 
causes theupper surf ace of the wing to looh forwards." The 
reverse of this, in Marey’s opinion, takes place during tho 
elevation of tho wing — tho resistance of tho air from above 
causing t?ie upper surface of the u'ing to look bachwards. 
. . . “ At first,” he says, “ the plane of the wing is parallel 
with the body of the animal. It lowers itself — the front 
part of the wing strongly resists, tho sail which follows it 
being flexiblo yields. Carried by tho ribbing (the anterior 
margin of the wing) which lowers itself, iJw sail or^wsUrior 
margin of the wing being raised meanwhile by the air, which 
sets it straight again, the sail will take an lufccmiediato 
position and incline itself about 45" plus or minus according 
to circumstances The wing continues its move- 

ments of depression inclined to tho horizon ; but tho inipuleo 
of the air, which continues its olfoct, and naturally acts 
upon the surface which it strikes, has tho power of resolv- 
ing itself into two forces, a 'mtical and a horizontal force ; 
tho first suffices to raise tho animal, tho soooiid to move 
it along."^ Professor Marey, ib will bo observed, rojiro- 
diicefl Borelli’s artificial wing, and oven Ins text, at a dis- 
tance of nearly two conturies. 

Tho artificial wing recommendod by Professor Petti- 
grew is a more oxoct imitation of nature than either 
of the foregoing. It is of a more or less triangular form, 
thick at tho root and anterior margin, and thin at tho tip 
and posterior margin. No payi of it is rigid. It is on the 
contrary highly elastic and flexiblo throughout. It is 
furnished with springs at its root to contribute to its con- 
tinued play, and is applied to tho ait by a direct piston 
action in such a way that it descends in a downward and 
forward direction during tho down stroke, and ascends in 
an upward and forward direction during tho up stroke. 
It elevates and propels both when ib rises and falls, 
moreover, tmsts and miioists during its action and 
cribes figure-nflS and waved trach in space, precisely as 
the natural mng does. The twisting is most marked at the 
tip and posterior margin, particularly that half of the 
posterior margin noxt the tip. Tho wing when in action 
may be divided into two portions by a lino running 
dia^nally between tho tip of the wing anteriorly and the 

^ ItoBoe Couta Sdmtifityuta do ta Ffancs et tie VAHranyw, 186 fl# 
liar M. b Dooteur Marey, profoasm au CoU^o de Franco. 

» ProfesfloT E. J. Marey, op, eft., 1869. 
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root of the ‘wing posteriorly. The tip and posterior parts 
of the wing are more actire than the root and anterior 
parts, from the fact that the tip and posterior parts (the 
wing is an eccentric) always travel through greater spaces, 
ill a given time, than the root and anterior parts. 

The wing is so constructed that the posterior margin 
yields freely in a downward direction during the up stroke, 
while it yields comparatively little in an upward direction 
during the down stroke ; and this is a distinguishing feature, 
as the wing is thus made to fold and elude the air more or 
less completely during the tip stroke, whereas it is made 
to expand and seize the air with avidity during the down 
stroke, The oblique line referred to as running diagonally 
across the wing virtually divides the wing into an active 
and a passive part, the former elevating and propelling, the 
latter sustaining. 

It is nob possible to determine with exactitude the precise 
fanction discharged by each part of the wing, but experi- 
ment tends to show that the tip of the wing devotes^ the 
posterior margin fTo^ds^ and the root sustaiois. 

The wing — and this is important — ^is driven by a direct 
piston action with an irregular hammer-like movement, the 
pinion having communicated to it a smart click at the 
beginning of every down stroke — the up stroke being more 
uniform. The following is the arrangement (fig, 32). If 



Fio. .12.— Elastic spiral wliifi, wliloli twists anti untwists during its action, to form 
a mobile heliie or scrm. Tills wing is mwUi to viliriitc liy a direct piston action, 
and by a slight adjustment can bo propollod veidically, horizontally, or at any 
degree of oblUiulty. , , _ 

a b, Anterior margin of wing, to which tho neurm or rlha aro nflixed. c a. Pos- 
terior margin of wing crossing anterior one. x, IJiai-nna-soekct joint at I’ocit 
of wing, tho wing baling attached to the side of the cylinder by tho socket, t, 
Cylinder. »• r, Piston, with cross liaads (w, w) and piston hood (. 1 ). o 0, 
Stufllng boxes, e, /, Driving cliains. w*. Superior elastic hand, wMch assists 
In elevating tho vrlng. k, inferior elastic band, which antagonize.? to. The 
ultonuito strotuhlng of tho superior and inferior elastic bands ooutribntestotho 
oontliiuous play of the wing, by preventing dead points at tho end of the down 
and itp strokes. Tlie wing is free to move in ayortieai and horizontal direction 
and at any degree of obliiiulty. (Pettigrew, 1870.) 

the artificial wing here represented (fig. 32) be compared 
with tho natural wing as depicted at fig. 33, it will be seen 
that there is nothing in the one wMch is not virtually 
reproduced in the other. In addition to the foregoing, 



Fio. 3.1 sliows tho spiral clastic wings of tho Gull. Each wing forms a mobile 
helix or sorow. a b, Anterior margin of loft wingj c a, posteidor margin of 
ditto; a g, primary or rowing feathers of left wing; g «, secondary feathers 
ditto; a:, root of right wing with ball and socket joint;' 1, elbow joint; m, 
wrist joint; «, 0, hand and ilnger joints. (Pettigrew, 1870.) 

Professor Pettigrew recommends a double elastic wing to 
be applied to the air like a steam-hammer, by being feced 
to the head of the piston. This wing, like the single wing 
described, twists and vintwists as it rises and falls, and 
■possesses all the characteristics of the natural wing (fig. 
34). 

Ho also recommends an aerial sereto consisting of 

two blades, which taper and become tMnner towards the 
tips and posterior margins. When the screw is made to 


rotate, the blades, because of their elasticity, assume a 
great variety of angles, the angles being least where the 



Fio. 34,— Double elastic wing driven by direct piston action. During the up 
stroke of the piston the wing is very aeoicledly convex on its upper surface 
{abed, A A'); its under surface {efgh,AA.') being deeply concave and in- 
clined obligucly upwards and forwards. It thus evades, to a considerable 
extent, the air during the up stroke. During the down stroke of the piston 
the wing is flattened out in every direction, and its extremities twisted in such 
a manner as to form two screws, as seen at a' b'c' d\ e’f g' N, B, B'. The 
active area of the wing Is by this arrangement cnnsiderably dlminislied during 
the up stroke, and considei-ably augmented during the down stroke; the wing 
seizing the air with greater avidity during the down than during the up stroke, 
i,j, i, elastic band to regulate the expansion of tho wing; I, piston; m, piston 
head ; cylinder. (Pettigrew, 1870.) 

speed of the blades is greatest aud vice versa. The pitch of 
the blades is thus regulated by the speed attained (fig. 35). 



Fio. 35.— Elastic norlal screw with twisted blades resembling wings {abed, 
os, end of driving shaft ; v,w, sockets in wliicli the roots of tlieblndoa 
of the screw rotate, tho degree of rotation being limited by steel springs («, s) \ 
al,ef, tapering elastic rods forming anterior or thick margins of Wades of 
screw; do, Ay, poaterior or thin elastic margins of blades of screw. Tho 
arrows ot, ti, o,p, g, >• indicate the direction of travel. (Pettigrew, 1870.) 

The peculiarity of Professor Pettigrew’s wings aud screws 
consists in their elasticity, their t'wistmg action, aud their 
great comparative length and narrowness. They offer little 
resistance to the air whea they are at rest, and when in 
motion tho speed with which they are driven is such as to 
ensure that the comparatively large spaces throngh which 
they travel shall practically be converted into solid bases of 
support. 

Since Professor Pettigrew enunciated his views (1867) 
as to the screw configuration and elastic properties of 
natural wings, and more especially since his introduction 
of spiral, elastic artificial usings, and elastic screws, a great 
revolution has taken place in the construction of flying 
models. Elastic aero-planes arc now advocated by Mr 
Brown,^ elastic aerial screws by Mr Armour, ^ and elastic 
aero-planes, wings, and screws by M. Pdnand.^ 

M. Pdnaud’a experiments are alike interesting and in- 
structive. He constructed models to fly by three different 
methods :—-(«) by means of screws acting vertically up- 
wards ; (6) by aero-planes propelled horizontally by screws j 
and (c) by wings which flapped in an upward and down- 
ward direction. An account of his helieoptfere or screw 
model appears in the Aeronaut for January 1872, but before 
giving a description of it, it may be well to state very 

1 “ The Aero-bi-plaue, or Pirst Steps to Plight, ’’ Ni'nth Amml 
Report qf the Aeronautical Society of Great Bniain, 187 i. 

® “Besistanee to Falling Planes on a Patli of Translation,” JSmth 
Annual JR^oH of the Aeroncmtical Society of Great Britam, 1874. 

8 The January 1872 and Pebruaxy 1875. 
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briefly wliat is knowa regarding tlie history of the screw as 
applied to the air. 

The first suggestion on this subject was given by Paucton 
in 1768. This author, in his treatise on the Tkeorie de la 
Vis d’Archimede, describes a machine provided with two 
screws which he calls a “ ptdrophores.” In 1796 Sir 



George Cayley gave a practical illustration of the efficacy 
of the screw as applied to the air by constructing a small 
machine, consisting of two screws made of quill feathers, 
a representation of which we annex (fig. 36). Sir George 
writes as under : — 

“As it may be an nmuseraent to some of your readers to see a 
machine rise in the air by mechanical means, I will conctodo my 
present commimication by describing an instraraent of this kind, 
which any one can construct at the expense often minutes’ labour, 

“ a and b, fig. 36, are tv'O corks, into each of which arc inserted 
four wing feathers from any bird, so as to he sliglitly inclined like 
the sails of a windmill, hut in opposite directions in each set. A 
round shaft is fixed in the cork a, which ends in a sharp point. 
At the upper part of the cork b is fixed a whalebone how, 
having a small pivot hole in its centre to receive the point of the 
shaft. The bow is then to ho strung equally on each side to the 
upper portion of the shaft, and the little machine is completed. 
Wind up the string by turning the flyers different ways, so that the 
spring of the bow may unwind them with their anterior edges 
ascending ; then iilaco the cork with the bow attached to it upon a 
table, and with a finger on the upper cork press strong enough to 
liravent the string from unwinding, and, taking it away suddenly, 
the instrument will rise to the ceiling." 

Cayley’s screws wore peculiar, inasmucli as tlicy were 
superimposed aud rotated in opposite directions. Ho esti- 
mated that if the area of the screws was increased to 200 
square feet, and moved by a man, tlioy would elevate liiin. 
His interesting experiment is described at length, and the 
apparatus figured, in Journal, 1809, p. 172. 

Other experimenters followed Cayley at moderate inter- 
vals : — Deghen in 1816, Ottoris Sarti in 1823, and Dubo- 
chet in 1834, These inventors all constructed flying models 
on the vertical screw principle. In 1842 Mr Philips suc- 
meded in elevating a steam model by the aid of revolving 
:ans, which flow acro.ss two fields after having attained a 
peat altitude j and in 1869 Mr Bright took out a patent 
:or a machine to be sustained by vertical screws, the 
nodol of which is to be seen at the patent museum, Keu- 
lington, London. In 1863 the subject of aviation by 


vertical screws received a fresh impulse from the experi- 
ments of MM, Ponton d’Amdeourt, De la Landelle, and 
Hadar, who exhibited models driven by clock-work springs, 
which ascended with graduated vt'eights a distance of from 
10 to 12 feet. These models were so fragile that they 
usually broke in coming in contact with the ground in 
their descent. Their flight, moreover, was unsatisfactory, 
from the fact that it only lasted a few seconds. 

Stimulated by the success of his spring models, M. 
Ponton d’Am^court had a small steam model constructed. 
This model, which was shown at the exhibition of the 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain at the Crystal Palace 
in 1868, consisted of two superposed screws propelled by 
an engine, the steam for which was generated (for light- 
ness) in an aluminium boiler. This steam model proved a 
failure, inasmuch as it only lifted a third of its own weight. 

Fig. 37 embodies M.. cle la Landelle’s ideas. 



I'lo. 37. — ly.r, q sciwa iiiTimKcd on verllool nxcR to not vorticnlly 
aipwiirda. Tlio vertical axes are sunnounted l)y two naracliutea, and the body 
of tlio mnchhio la fwnilahcd wltli an engine, provcllcr, rudder.s, and an oxteii- 
sivo noro-pluno. (M. do In Landelle, 

All the models referred to (Cayley’s oxcepted ’•) were pro- 
vided with ngid screws, which, for many reasons, we are 
disposed to regard as an error. In 1872 M. P4uaud discarded 
the rigid screws in favour of elastic ones, as Professor 
Pettigrew had done some years before. 

M. Pflnaud also substituted india-rubber under torsion 
for the whalebone and clock springs of the smaller models, 
aud the steam of the larger ones. His helicoptbre or screw 
model is remarkable for its lightnes.s, simplicity, and power. 
The accompanying sketch will serve to illustrate its con- 
struction (fig. 38). It consists of two superposed elastic 
screws {a a, I) h), the upper of which (a a) is fixed in a 
vortical frame (e), which is pivoted in the central part 
(d) of the under screw. From tho centre of the under 
screw an axle provided with a hook (e), which performs 
the part of a crank, projects in an upward direction. 
Between tho hook or crank (e) and the centre of the upper 

^ Cayley’s screws, as explained, wore made of foatliers, and conse- 
quently elastic. As, however, no allusion is made in his writings to 
tho superior advantages poase.ssed by elastic over rigid screws, it is to 
be presumed that feathers wore employed simply for convenience and 
lightness, Professor Pettigrew, there is reason to believe, was the 
first to advocate tho employment of elastic screws for aerial pui'posea. 
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SCL’BW {a a), tlie in dia- rubber in a state of torsion {/) extends. 
By fixing the lower screw and turning the upper one a 
sufHcient number of times tlie requisite degree of torsion 



and power is obtained. The apparatus when liberated 
flies into the air sometimes to a height of 50 feet, and 
gyrates in beautiful large circles for a period varying from 
10 to 30 seconds. 

M, Pdnaud next directed his attention to the construction 
of a model, to be propelled by a screw and sustaiued by 
an elastic aero-plaiie extending horizontally. Sir George 
Cayley, it should be stated, proposed such a machine in 
1810, and Mr Henson (as will be shown subsequently) 
constructed and patented a similar machine in 1842. 

Several other inventors succeeded in making models fly by 
the aid of aero-plauea and screws, as, e.g., Mr Stringfellow 
in 1847,^ M. du Temple in 1857, and M. Jullien in 1868. 
As rigid aero-planes and .screws were employed in the 
construction of these models they flow in a hap-hazard sort 
of a way, it being found exceedingly difficult to confer on 
them tho nece.ssary degree of stability fore and aft and 
Literally. M. Pdnaud succeeded in overcoming the diffi- 
culty ill question by the invention of what lie designates 
his automatic rudder. This consists of a small elastic 
aevo-plano placed aft or behind the principal aero-plaiie 
which is also chisiic. The two elastic aero-planes extend 
horizontally and make a slight upward angle with the 
horizon, the angle made by tho smaller aero-plane (tho 
rudder) being slightly in excess of that made by the larger. 
The motive power is india-rubber in the condition of 
torsion ; the propelloq a screw. The reader will under- 
stand the arrangement by a reference to the accompanying 
drawing ((ig. 30). 



Fi(i. S9.-~Aovo-i)laiic raoilcl wil-h avitomatic vudaur. a «, ulastio aero-pIanc; 
S &, automatic rudclor; c c, aerial screw ooutroU at /; «, frame supportinK 
aero-platio, rudder, and screw; a, indla-ru’bbor, In a state of toision, attached 
to hook or ersmk at/. By holding the aero-plane (a <*) and turning tho screw 
{c c) tho nocesaaiy poivoi-' obtained hy torsion, (RT. Penaud, 1872.) 


Models on the aero-plano screw type may be propelled 
by two screws, oTao fore and one aft, rotating in opposite 

^ Mr Striugl'ellow constmeted a second mode], wliioli was exhibited 
at tlio exhibition of the Aeronautical Society (Crystal Palace), in 
1858. It is described and figured further on. 


directions ; and iu the event of only one screw being 
employed it may be placed in front of or behind the aero- 
plane. 

When the model is wound up and let go it descends 
about two feet, after which, having acquired initial velocity, 
It rises and flies in a forward direction at a height of from 
8 to 10 feet from the ground for a distance of from 120 to 
130 feet. It flies this distance in from 10 to 11 seconds, 
its mean, speed being something like 1 2 feet per second. 
From experiments made with this model, M. Pdnaud calcu- 
lates that one horse power would elevate and support 85 

Mr Brown has also written (1874) in support of elastic 
aero-bi-planes. His experiments prove that two elastic aero- 
planes united by a central shaft or shafts, and separated by 
a wide interval, always produce increased stability, The 
production of flight by the vertical flapping of wings is in 
some respects the most difficult, but this also has been 
attempted and achieved. M. Pdnaud and M. de Villeneuve 
have each constructed winged models. Professor Marey was 
not so fortunate. He endeavoured to construct an artificial 
insect on the plau advocated by Borelli, Straus-Durckbeim, 
and Chabrier, but signally failed, his insect never having 
been able to lift more than a third of its own weight. 

MM. de Villeneuve and P4naud constructed their winged 
models on different types, the former selecting the bat, the 
latter the bird. M, Villeneuve made the wings of his arti- 
I ficial bat conical in shape and comparatively rigid, He 





Fid, 40.— Artlflcial flying tlnl. a ie d, a' y c' d', elastic wings, rhlch twist 
anU untwist When made to vibrate j a 5, a' b', anterioi' margins of wings j 
c d, c' d\ posterior margins of wings; e, o', inner portions of wings attuclied to 
central shaft of model by elastic bands at e ; /, india-rabber in a state of 
torsion, which provides motive power, by causing tlis erank situated between 
the vertical wing supports (<?) to rotate; as the crank revolves the wings are 
maclo to vibrate by means of two rods which extend between the crank and the 
roots of llio wings; ?i, tail of artificial hii'd. (M.lP^naud, 1872.) 

controlled the movements of the wings, and made them 
strike downwards and fonoards in imitation of natural 
wings, as described by Professor Pettigrew. His model 
possessed great power of rising. It elevated itself from 
the ground with ease, and flew in a horizontal direction 
for a distance of 24 feet, and at a velocity of 20 miles an 
hour. M. H6naiid’.s model differed from M. de Villenenve’s 
in being provided with elastic wings, the posterior margins 
of which in addition to being elastic, were free to move 
round tbo anterior margins as round axes (see p. 313, fig, 
24). India-rubber springs were made to extend between 
the inner posterior parts of the wings and the frame, 
corresponding to the backbone of the bird. 

A vertical movement having been communicated by 
means of india-rubber in a state of torsion to the roots of 
the wings, the wings themselves, in virtue of their elasticity, 
and because of the resistance experienced from the air, 
twisted and untwisted and formed reciprocating screws, 
precisely analogous to those originally described and figured 
by Professor Pettigrew in 1867. M. P6nand’s arrangement 
is shown in fig. 40. 

If the left wing of M. Pdnaiid’s model (al, c d ot fig. 
40) he compared with the wing of the bat as drawn by 
IX. — 41 
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Professoi’ PettigTew (fig. 18, page 313), or witli Professoi' 
Pettigrew’s artificial wing (page 319, fig. 32), the identity 
of principle and application, is at once apparent. , 

The twisting kite-like action of the wings, ^ to which 
allusion has so frequently been made, and to which, as has 
been shown. Professor Pettigrew first strongly directed 
attention in 1867, justifies our introductory remarks as 
to the very intimate relation which subsists betAveen natural 
and artificial flight. As already stated, it is nob possible to 
understand artificial flight in the absence of a knowledge 
of natural flight. 

In M. Ptinaud’s artificial bird the equilibrium is secured 
by the addition of a tail. The model caimot raise itself 
from the ground, bub on being liberated from the hand 
it descends 2 feet or so, when, having acquired initial 
velocity, it flies horizontally for a distance of 50 or more 
feet, and rises as.it flies from 7 to 9 feet. The following 
are the measurements of the model in question : — length • 
of wing from tip to tip, 32 inches ; weight of wing, tail, 
frame, india-rubber, (fee., 73 grammes (about 2| ounces). 

We have referred to Mr Henson’s flying machine, which 
was designed in 1843. As it was the earliest attempt at 
aerostation on a great scale it deserves a more than passing 
notice. Mr Henson was one of the first to combine aerial 
screws with extensive supporting structures occupying a 
nearly horizontal position. The accompanying illustration 
explains the combination (fig, 41), 



Fio, -il.— Iloiiijon's Aerostat (1843). 


“Tlio cliief feature of tlio invention w.n.s tlio very great expanse 
of its 8U.staiuing planes, wliieh were larger in proportion to tlio 
Avoiglit it Imd to earry than those of man}’’ hints, TJie maeliiiie 
advanced wM its front cchje a Uttla raised, the eflect of which rvus 
to present its under surface to the air over which it p.asscd, the re- 
sistance of which, acting upon it like a .strong wind on the sails of a 
windmill, prevented the descont of the machhio and it.s harden. 
The sustaining of the whole, therefore, depended upon the .speed at 
which it travelled through the air, and the angle at ii'liick its under 
surface impiivged on the air in its front , , , . The machine, lally 
prepared for flight, was started from the top of an incliiicd plane, 
in deseonding which it attained a velocity necessary to sustain it in 
its further progress. That Velocity would be gradually destroyed hy 
tlie re.sistance of the air to the forward flight ; itivas, therefore, tho 
office of the steam-engine and the vanes it actuated simply to repair 
the loss of velocity j it was made, therefore, only of the power and 
weight ncces,sary for that small effect,” The editor of Newton’s 
Journal of Arts and Sciences speaks of it thus “The apimratus 
consists of a car containing the goods, passengers, engine.'?, fuel, &e., 
to which a rectangular frame, made of wood or bamboo cane, and 
covered with canvas or oiled .silk, is attached. This frame extends 
on cither side of the car in a similar manner to tho outstretched wings 
of a bird ; but with this difference, that tlio frame is immovedde. 
Behind the wings are two vertical fan wheels, furnished with obliquo 
vaue.s, which are intended to propel the appamtus through the air. 
The rainbow-liko circular wheels are the propellers, answciing to tho 
wheels of a steam-boat, and acting upon the air after the mauner of 
a w’mdmill, These wheels receive motions from bands and pulleys 
from a steam or other engine contained in the car. To an axis at 
the stern of tho car a triangular frame is attached, resembling tho 
tail of a bird, which is also covered with canvas or oiled silk. This 
ma,y bo expanded or contracted at pleasure, and is moved up and 
down for the purpose of causing the macMno to ascend or descend. 
Beneath the tail is a rudder for directing the course of tho maclnno 
to the right or to the left ; and to facilitate the steering ’a .sail is 
strotohod hetwoen two ma.sts whicli riso from tho car. The amount 
of canvas or oiled siUc necessary for buoying up tho madiine is 
statod to be e(|ual to one square foot for ouch half pound of weight.” 


The defect of Mr Henson^s machine consists mainly in 
its rigidity, and in the vast amount of sustaining surface 
displayed by it, this approximating it in some measure 
to the balloon. 

Mr Wenkam, thinking to improve upon Mr Henson, 
invented in 1867 what he designated his aero-planes.^ 
The aero-planes are thin, light, long, narrow structures, 
arranged above each other in tiers like so many shelves. 
They are tied together at a slight upward angle, and combine 
strength and lightness. The idea is to obtain great sustain- 
ing area in comparatively small .space. It was hoped that 
when the aero-planes were wedged forward in the air hy 
vertical screws, or by the body to be flown, each aero-plano 
would rest or float upon a stratum of undisturbed air, and 
that practically the aero-planes would give the same support 
as if spread out horizontally. The aero-planes may be said 
to form a compound kite, and havo only been partially 
successful. They are rigi(l, and present a large e.xtent of 
dead surface, so that the same objections made to Mr Hen- 
son’s arrangement apply to them. Tho groat sustaining 
surface they present forms at once their strength and Avoak- 
ne.ss. They sustain and lift, but are very cliflicult to 
wedge forward, and if a breeze bo bloAving they become 
unmanageable, in tho sense that a balloon is unmanageable. 
The accompanying figures illustrate Mr Wcuhani’,s views 
(figs. 42 and 43). 



Pig. 43. 

Fia 42 win'CHonts a sy.stein of ni'ro-pluiicu cUjNlR'iHia to carry a nian. a, n, 
thin plunUa, Iniicring tit ouch entl, iiiul iittaehod to Ji tvIaURU) i h, similni' yliiiilc 
for suiiiiorUnK tho uerouaut; c, c, tliln bands of Ivon which tvus.H lumiUfi it, ((; 
(/, <f, vertical rods, lietwcon the.su m'u Btrutchcil live bmitlH of holluml 15 
inches hroatl and 10 foot lonff, tho total IciiKth of tho wbIi being HO feet. IJiis 
aiuiiinitii.a, wbun caught by u giiHt of Avhul, actually lifted llio iicrmuiut. 
(Wenlmni, 18(17.) ' 

Fkj. 43.— -A system of (ujro-iihmca .siiiiiluv to that rcin'cscntcd at tig. 42, a «, 
niiilii spar 18 feet hmgi h, b, immd.s, willi ba.se Imavd for aeronaut attuclKsd to 
main spar; a e, thin tie-band of steel with struts starthiK h'Oin imiln wiar. 
U’hls forms a strong light framework for tho aero-idnneH, eon.sisting ot sL'c 
webs of thin hnllnnd 15 inches broad. Thu aoro-phines ai’O kept In piirnilcl 
piano by vertical divisions uf koUand 2 feet wide, c, c, wing propuUers driven 
by the feet. (Wenlumi, 18(17.) 

Mr Sfcriiigfellow, who Avas originally associated Avitli Mr 
Henson, and constructed a succossM flying model in 1847, 
built a second model in 18G8, in 'whicli Mr Wcnliam’s 
aero-planes Avero combined with aerial screws. Thi.s model 
Avas on vioAV at the Exhibition of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain, held at tho Crystal Palace, London, in 
1868. It AA'as remarkably compact, elegant, and light, pd 
obtained tho £100 prize of tho exhibition for its engine, 
which Avas tho lightest and most powerful ever constructed. 
The annexed woodcut (fig. 44), taken from a photograph 
of Mr Stringfollow’s model, gives a very good idea of tho 
arrangement, — a, d, c representing tho superimposed planes, 
d the tail, e,/ tho vortical screw propellers. The super- 
imposed planes (a, h, c) in this machine containod a sus- 
taining area -of 28 square feet, in addition to tho tail ((i). 
Its engine represented a third of a horse power, and the 
weight of the whole (engine, boiler, water, fuel, superim- 
pose planes, and propellers) was under 12 3h. Its sus- 
taining area, if that of tho tail (d) be included, was some- 
thing like 36 square feet, it?., 3 square feet for every 

^ “ Ou Aoiial Locomotion,” Aermmikail Soevetf s Mejport for 1867. 
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pound. The model was forced by its propellers along a 
wire at a great speed, but so far as an observer could 
determine, failed to lift itself, notwithstanding its extreme 
lightness and the comparatively very great power employed, 
hir Stringfellow stated that his machine occasionally left 



Fig. 41. — Stringfdlow’s Flying Macliine (1868). 
the wire and was sustained by its aero-planes alone. The 
horizontal speed attained was certainly very great ; but as 
the machine was exhibited under cover in the Crystal 
Palace buildings, and ran along a wire, it is doubtful how 
it would have deported itself iu the open air. Everything 
about it was rigid^ the aero-planes, screws, &c. j and as the 
dead surfaces displayed were comparatively very large, the 
chances are that it would not have been able to hold its 
own against air currents. That the principle of its construc- 
tion was faulty is proved beyond doubt by the fact that it 
weighed under 12 ib, while its engine exerted a third of a 
horse power. No hying creature, as is well-known, weigh- 
ing 12 lb possesses a tithe of the power indicated, This 
fact is significant as showing that flight is not a mere 
question of levity and power. As has been more than once 
stated in the present article, the mystery of flight can only 
bo cleared up by an intelligent study of the structure and 
mode of application of the flying organs of animals. It 
is to natural flight and the principles which underlie it 
that the aeronaut must look for a solution of the intensely 
interesting but vastly complicated problem of aerial navi- 
gation. 

The idea embodied by Henson, Wenham, and String- 
fellow is plainly that of a boy’s kite sailing upon the wind. 
The kite, however, is a more perfect flying apparatus than 
that furnished by these gentlemen, inasmuch as the inclined 
plane formed by its body strikes the air at various angles 
— the angles varying according to the length of string, 
strength of breeze, length and weight of tail, &c. Hen- 
son’s, Wenham’s, and Stringfellow’s methods, although 
carefully tried, have hitherto failed. The objections are 
numerous. In the first place, the supporting planes (aero- 
planes or other forms) are not flexible and elastic as wings 
are, but rigid; 2d, they strike the air at a given angle, 
where, again, ' ‘(:hBro is a departure from nature ) 3d, a 
machine so constructed must be precipitated from a height 
or driven along the surface of the land or water at a high 
speed to supply it with initial velocity ; 4th, it is unfitted 
for flying with the wind unless its speed greatly exceeds 
that of the wind; 5th, it is unfitted for flying across the 
wind because of the large surfaces exposed; 6th, the sustain- 
ing surfaces are passive or dead surfaces, i,e., they have no 
power of moving or accommodating themselves to altered 
circumstances. Natural wings, as explained, present small 
flying surfaces, and these can be applied to the air at any 
degree of obliquity-— the great speed at which wings are 
propelled converting the spaces through which they pass 
into what are practically solid bases of support, as indicated 
at pp. 810, 313 (figs. 9, 20, 21, 22, and 23). 

This arrangement enables natural wings to seize and 
utilize the air, and renders them superior to adventitious 


currents. Natural wings work up the air in which they 
move ; but unle-ss the volant animal desires it, they are 
scarcely, if at aU, influenced by winds or currents which 
are not of their own forming. In this respect they differ 
entirely from the balloon and all forms of fixed aero-planes. 
In nature small wings driven at a high speed produce the 
same result as large wings driven at a low speed. In flight 
a certain space must be covered, either by large wings 
spread out as solids, or by small wings made to vibrate 
rapidly, A like result is obtained if air currents travelling 
at a high speed strike the under surfaces of the wings 
of the volant animal. In the former cases the wings are 
active, the air passive; in the latter case the air is active 
and the wings passive.; 

It would be easy to 'multiply almost indefinitely our list 
of aerial models and flying machmes.i As however the 
present article has already attained sufiiciently large dimen- 
sions it will suffice if we refer in conclusion to the aerial 
steamer of Jlr Moy, designed in 1874, and still in j 3 rocess 
of construction. Its leading features will readily be under- 
stood by a reference to the annexed drawing (fig, 45>. 



Fia 45. — Moy’is Aerial Steamer (1874). 

Mr Moy’s invention consists of a light, powerful, skeleton 
frame resting on three wheels ; a very effective light 
engine constructed on a new principle, which dispenses 
with the old-fashioned, cumbrous boiler ; two long, narrow, 
horizontal aero-planes ; and two comparatively very large 
aerial screws, The idea is to get up the initial velocity by 
a preliminary run on the ground, This accomplished it is 
hoped that the weight of the machine will gradually be 
thrown upon the aero -planes in the same way that the 
weight of certain birds — the eagle, e.p. — is thrown upon 
the wings after a few hops and leaps. Once in the air the 
aero-plaues will become effective in proportion to the speed 
attained. Mr Moy’s machine resembles in its general 
features that of Mr Stringfellow. It repeats its defects as 
far as rigid surfaces are concerned, but it has the advantage 
in presenting a relatively less amount of surface. The 
diminished surface of Mr Moy’s machine is, moreover, more 
broken up, and what is important, a relatively greater 
proportion of the surface (so diminished and broken 
up) is made active or moving surface. These are hopeful 
features. 

The unremitting efforts of Mr Moy and other British 
■engineers to construct flying machines deserve well of 
science, They are significant as showing that the great 
subject of aerial navigation is at length receiving a fair 
share of the thought and energy of a country which has 
already produced the locomotive engine, and which, there 
is good reason to believe, is destined also to produce the 
flying machine. (j. b. p.) 

^ The most recent experiments in aerial transit are descrihed in the 
TraTtsac^Hons of the New Zealand InsUinite, yol x., 
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FLINCK, Gofeet (1615-1660), bom at Cleves ia 1615, 
was apprenticed by hia father to a silk mercer, but having 
secretly acq^uired a passion for drawing, was sent to 
Leuwarden, where he boarded in the house of Lambert 
Jacobsson, a Mermonite, better known as an itinerant 
preacher than ns a painter. Here Flinck was jomed by 
Jacob Backer, and the companionship of a youth deter- 
mined like himself to be an artist only confirmed his 
passion for painting. Amongst the neighbours of Jacobs- 
son at Leuwarden were the sons and relations of Bombeit 
Ulenburg, whose daughter Saske married Rembrandt in 
1634. Other members of the same family lived at Amster- 
dam, cultivating the arts either professionally or as amateurs. 
The pupib of Lambert probably gamed some knowledge of 
Rembrandt by intercourse with the Uleuburgs. Ceitamly 
Sandrart, who visited Hollaud in 1637, found Flinck 
acknowledged as oue of Rembrandt’s best pupils, and 
hving habitually in the house of the dealer Hendrik Ulen- 
burg at Amsterdam. For many years Flinck laboured 
on the hnes of Rembrandt, following that master’s style in 
aU the works which he executed between 1636 and 1648 ; 
then he fell into peculiar mannerisms by imitating the 
swelling forms and grand action of Rubens’s creations. 
Finally he sailed with unfortunate complacency into the 
Dead Sea of official and diplomatic painting Fhnck’a 
relations with Cleves became in time very important 
He was introduced to tbe court of the Great Elector, 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, who married in 1646 
Louisa of Orange. He obtained the patronage of Johann 
Moritz of Orange, who was made stadtiiolder of Cleves 
in 1649. In 1662 a citizen of Amsterdam, Flinck mamed 
m 1656 an heiress, daughter of Ver Hoeven, a director 
of the Dutch East India Company. He was already well 
known even then in the patrician circles over which the 
burgomisters De Graef and the Echevin Six presided, he 
was on terms of intimacy with the poet Vondel and the 
treasurer Uitenbogaard. In his house, adorned with antique 
casts, costumes, and a noble collection of prints, he often 
received the stadtholder Johann Montz, whose portrait is 
still preserved in the work of the learned Baiieius. 

The earliest of Fliuck’s authentic pieces is a likeness of a 
lady, dated 1636, m the gallery of Brunswick. His first 
subject picture is the Blessing of Jacob, lu the Amsterdam 
museum (1638). Both are thoroughly Rembrandfcesquo 
iu effect as well as iu vigour of touch oud warmth of flesh 
tints. The four “civic guards” of 1642, and “the twelve 
musketeers” with their president iu an arm-chair (1648), lu 
the town-hall at Amsterdam, are fine specimens of composed 
portrait groups. But the beat of Flinck’a productions 
m this style is the Peace of Munster in the museum of 
Amsterdam, a canvas with 19 life-size figures full of 
animation iu the faces, “radiant with Rembrandtesque 
colour,” and admirably distributed. Flinck here paiuted 
his own likeness to the left in a doorway. Tlio mannered 
period of Flinck ia amply illustrated in the Marcus Ciiriiis 
eating Tnrnips before the Samnito Envoys, and Solomon 
receiving Wisdom, in the palace on the Dam at Amster- 
dam. Here it is that Flinck shows most defects, being 
faulty in arrangement, gaudy in tint, flat and shallow in 
execution, and partial to whitened flesh that looks as if it 
had been smeared with violet powder and rouge. The 
chronology of Flinok's works, so far as they are seen in 
public galleries, comprises, in Edition to the foregoing, the 
Grey Beard of 1639 at Dresden, the Girl of 1641 at the 
Louvre, a portrait group of a mole and female (1646) at 
Rotterdam, a lady (1661) at Berlin. In November 1669 
the burgomaster of Amsterdam contracted with Flinck for 
12 canvases to represent four heroic figures of David and 
Samson and Marcus Curius and Horatius Codes, and scenes 
from the wars of the Batavians and Romans. Flinck was 
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unable to finish more than the sketches. In the same year 
he received a flattering acknowledgment from the town 
council of Cleves on the completion of a picture of Solomon 
which was a counterpart of the composition at Amsterdam. 
This and other pictures and portraits, such as the likenesses 
of Frederick William of Brandenburg and Johann Moutz of 
Nassau, and the allegoiy of Louisa of Orange attended by 
Victory and Fame and other figures at the cradle of the 
first-boin son of the elector, have disappeared Of seveml 
pictures which were painted for the Great Kuifurst, none 
are preserved except the Expulsion of Hagar in the Berlin 
museum. Fhnek’s death at Amsteidom on the 22d of 
February 1660 was sudden and unexpected. 

FLINDERS, Matthew (1774-1814), English navigator, 
explorer, and man of science, was boin at Donington, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, March 16,1774. Matthew was 
at first designed to follow his father's profession of surgeon, 
but his enthusiasm iu favour of a life of adventure impelled 
him to enter the loyal navy, which he did, October 23, 
1789. After a voyage to the Friendly Islands and West 
Indies, and after serving in the “ Belleropliou ” during 
Lord Howe’s “glorious first of June” (1704) off Ushaut, 
Flinders went out in 1796 as midshipman lu the “Reliance” 
to New South Wales. For the next few years he devoted 
himself to the task of accurately laying down the outline 
and bearings of the Australian coast, and he did his work 
so thoroughly that ho left comparatively little for his 
successors to do. With liis friend George Bass, the surgeon 
of the “Reliance,” lu the year of his ariival he explored 
George’s River; and, after a voyage to Norfolk Island, 
again m March 1796 the two friends ni the same boat, the 
“ Tom Thumb,” only 8 feet long, and with only a boy to 
help them, explored a stretch of coast to the south of Fort 
Jackson. After a voyage to the Capo of Good Hope, when 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy, Flinders was engaged 
during February 1798 m a survey of the Fiinieaux Islands, 
lying to tlie north of Tasmania. His delight was great 
when. 111 September of the same year, ho was commissionod 
along with Boss, who had already explored the sea between 
Tasmania and the south coast bo some extent and inferred 
that it was a strait, to proceed in the sloop “NorfoUc” 
(25 tons) to jirovo conclusively that Van Diemen’s Laud 
was ail island by circumnavignting it. In the same sloop, 
in the suinnier of next year. Flinders made an exploration 
to the north of Fort Jackson, the object being mainly to 
survey Glosahouso Bay (Morctim Bay) and llorvoy’s 
Returning to England ho was appointed to the command 
of an expedition for the thorough exploralicni of the coasts 
of Terra Australis, os the southern continent was still called, 
though Flinders is said to have been the first to suggest 
for it the name Australia. On July 18, 1801, the sloop 
“Investigator” (334 tons), in which the o.xpedition sailed, 
left Spitheacl, Flinders being funiished with instructions 
aud with a passport from the French Qovcnimoiit to all 
their officials iu the Eastoni seas. Among the scientific 
Stas’ was Robert Brown, one of the most eminent English 
botanists; and among the niidshipmen was FUnders’s 
relative, John Franklin, of Arctic fame. Cape Leeuwin, 
on the south-west coast of Australia, was reached on 
November 6, and King George’s Sound on December 9, 
Flindcra sailed round the Great Bight, examining the 
islands and indeutatiuns on the east side, noting the nature 
of the country, the people, jiroducts, dsc., and paying special 
attention to the subject of the variation of the compass. 
Spencer and St Vincent Gulfs were discovered and explored. 
On April 8, 1802, shortly after leaving Kangaroo Islands, 
at the mouth of St Vinceub Gulf, Flinders foil iu with the 
French exploring ship, “Le Gdographe,” under Captain 
Nicolas Baudin, in the bay now known as Encounter Bay, 
In the narrative of the French expedition published in 
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1807 (when Plinders was a prisoner in the Mauritius) by 
M Peron, the naturalist to the expedition, much of the 
laud west of the point of meeting was claimed as having 
been discovered by Baudin, and French names were exten- 
sively substituted for the English ones given by Flinders 
It was only in 1814, when Flinders published his own nar- 
rative, that the real state of the case was fully exposed. 
Fhndei-s contmued his examination of the coast along Bass’s 
Strait, carefully surveymg Port Phillip Port J ackson was 
reached on May 9, 1802. 

After staying at Port Jackson for about a couple of 
months. Flinders set out again on July 22 to complete his 
circumnavigation of Australia. The Great Burner Reef was 
examined with the greatest care in several places. The 
north-east entrance oif the Gulf of Carpentaria was reached 
early in November , and the next three months were spent 
in an exammation of the shores of the gulf, and of the 
islands that skirt them An inspection of the “Investi- 
gator ” showed that she was in so leaky a condition that 
only with the greatest precaution could the voyage be com- 
pleted in her. Flinders completed the survey of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and after touching at the island of Timor, 
the “Investigator” sailed round the west and south of 
Australia, and Port Jackson was reached on June 9, 1803. 
Much suflfering was endured by nearly all the members of 
the expedition: a considerable proportion of the men suc- 
cumbed to disease, and their leader was so reduced by 
scurvy that his health was greatly impaired. 

Flinders determined to proceed home in H M.S “Por- 
poise” as a passenger, submit the results of his work to the 
Admiralty, and obtain, if possible, another vessel to com- 
plete his exploration of the Australian coast. The 
“ Porpoise ” left Port Jackson on August 10, accompanied 
by the H.E.I.C.’s ship “ Bridgewater” (750 tons) and the 
* Cato” (450 tons) of London. On the night of the I7th, 
Tie “Porpoise” and “Cato” suddenly struck on a coral 
reef, and were rapidly reduced to wrecks. The ofiBcers 
and men encamped on a small sandbank near, 3 or 4 feet 
above high water, a considerable quantity of provisions, 
with many of the papers and charts, having been saved 
from the wrecks. The reef was in about 22“ ITS and 
1 16“ E., and about 800 miles from Port Jackson, Flinders 
roturued to Port Jackson in a six-oared cutter in order to 
obtain a vessel to rescue the party. The reef was again 
reached on October 8, and all the officers and men having 
been satisfactorily disposed of, Flinders on the 11th left 
for Jones Strait in an unsound schooner of 29 tons, the 
“ Cumberland,” with ten companions, and a valuable col- 
lection of papers, charts, geological specimens, <fec. On 
December 16 he put in at Mauritius, when he discovered 
that France and England were at war. The passport he 
possessed from the French Government was for the “ In- 
vestigator ” ; still, though he was now on board another 
ship, his mission was essentially the same, and the work 
he was on was simply a continuation of that commenced 
in the unfortunate vessel. Nevertheless, on her arrival 
at Port Louis the “Cumberland” was seized by order 
of the governor-general De Caen Fb’ndera’s papers were 
taken possession of, and lie found himself virtually a 
prisoner. We need not dwell on the sad details of this 
unjustifiable captivity, which lasted to June 1810. But 
there can be no doubt that the hardships and inactivity 
Flinders was compelled to endure for upwards of six 
years told seriously on his health, and brought his life to 
a premature end. He reached England in October 1810, 
after an absence of upwards of nine years. The official red- 
tapeism of the day barred all promotion to the unfortunate 
explorer, who set himself to prepare an account of his 
explorations, though unfortunately an important part of his 
record had been retained by De Caen. The results of his 
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labours were published in two large quarto volumes, entitled 
A Voyage to Te^'ra AnUralu, with a foho volume of mapa 
The very day (July 19, 1814) on which hia work was 
pubbshed Flinders died, at the early age of forty The 
great work is a model of its kiud, containing as it does 
not only a narrative of his own and of previous voyages, 
but masterly statements of the scientific results, especially 
with regard to magnetism, meteorology, hydrography, and 
navigation Fhnders paid great attention to the errors of 
the compass, especially to those caused by the presence of 
iron in ships. He is understood to have been the first to 
discover the source of such errors (which had scarcely been 
noticed before), and after investigating the laws of the 
variations, he suggested counter-attractions, an invention 
for which Professor Barlow gob much credit many years 
afterwards. Numerous experiments on ships’ magnetism 
were conducted at Portsmouth by Flinders, by order of the 
Admiralty, iu 1812. Besides the Voyage, Flinders wrote 
OhservoAhns on tJie Coast of Van Dieinai’s Land, Bass's 
Strait, (fee., and two papers in the PUL Trans., — one on 
the “Magnetic Needle” (1806), and the othei “Observa- 
tions on the Marine Barometer” (1806). (j. s. K.) 

FLINT IS a calcedonic vanety of silica found in the 
form of irregular concretionary nodules of varying size, 
chiefly in the Upper Chalk beds and in other similar lime- 
stone deposits. The mode in which flint originated is not 
altogetlier satisfactorily explained ; but as traces of some 
of the humbler marine organisms are almost invariably 
found in the nodules, it is assumed that the silicious matter 
was partly derived from these organisms themselves, and 
that they formed nuclei around which soluble sihea 
accumulated. From the prevalence of silicious spiculce of 
sponges in the nodules, it is affirmed by Dr Bowerbank 
that all flints had, for their pnmary nuclei, the silicious 
framework of the sponges which flourished intbe depths of 
the sea during the Cretaceous epoch. Flints occur in tlie 
chalk in stratifled order, and the various beds are possessed 
of a uniformly distinctive character. In some cases they 
are found in continuous layers, at other places they occur 
as isolated nodules. In the county of Norfolk, huge flints 
termed “potatones,” of a pear-shaped outline, measuring 
as much as three feet in length by one foot across, are 
obtained j and these are imbedded in the chalk at right 
angles to the horizontal layers of small flints. Flint is a 
compact homogeneous substance, externally coated witb a 
white silicious coat, and frequently hollow in the centre. 
It has a dark steely grey, almost black, sometimes brownisb 
colour ; it is faintly translucent, and it breaks with a con- 
choidal or glassy fracture. In composition it consists of 
almost pure silica, partly m the crystallme or non-soluble 
quartzy form, and partly in the non-crystalline soluble 
state It contains traces of lime, iron, and alumina, and 
when the proportion of lime present is large it passes into 
chert. When newly obtained from the pits the contained 
moisture of flint renders it easily flaked and other- 
wise worked, but after exposure to tb© air it becomes 
dry, hard, and intractable. From the earliest times flint 
has been employed as a fire-producer, by percussion with 
iron pyrites, and subsequently with a steel implement in 
the yet familiar form of “flint and steel” In classical 
authors occasional allusions are made to the use of flint 
knives ; and the employment of flint and steel to produce 
fire is very pointedly described by Yirgil and other wntera. 
Except to a trifling extent in the preparation of sttike-a- 
light flints, the only form in which flint industry now con- 
tinues is in the fabrication of gun-flints, an occupation 
carried on at Brandon, and to a smaller extent at Icklmgham, 
two villages in Suffolk. In 1876 there were 21 flint 
knappers iu Brandon, and about 80,000 flints were sent 
away weekly, the greater proportion of which go to West 
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Ainca. Tlie mining for ftinis is conducted by sinking a 
narrow pit into tbe ckalk till the bed of suitable flints (the 
best are “ floor-stones”) is reached, and along this the miner 
diives a senes of small gollenes or burrows, carrying all the 
excavated matenal by hand to the surfaca The kuapper’s 
tools consist of three simple forms of hammer and a chisel; 
and probably the only essential modification these tools 
liave ever uadergone consists in the substitution of metal 
for stone. The flmt is firat broken into convenient sized 
aiigaler pieces, cubes of about 6 inches, called “ quarters.” 
The nest operation, “ flakmg,” consists in sinking off, by 
means of carefully measured and well directed blows, flakes 
^sxtending from end to end of the quarter, this process of 
flaking being continued till the quarter or core becomes too 
small to yield good flakes. The aubsequeut operation 
teimed “knapping” consists in cnttiug or breaking the flakes 
transversely into the sizes required for gun-flints, each flake 
yielding two or three flmts of different sizes. An expert 
flaker will make 7000 to 10,000 flakes in a day of twelve 
hours, and in the same tune an average knapper will finish 
from flakes about 3000 guu-flinta, Flint is also employed 
iu building and for road metah Calcined and powdered 
it is very much used in the manufacture of superior kinds 
o£ pottery. For the flint implements of primitive times, 
see Antheopology, vol. ii. p. 115, and Aucitjsology, vol 
ii. p 337. 

FLINT, a maritime county of N’ortli Wales, the smallest 
but one of the Welsh and English counties, has an area of 
264 square miles, or 169,162 acres; and (excluding the 
detached hundred of Afaelor, wliich la divided from Den- 
bighshire by the Dee, and bounded N. by Cheshire and 
S. and E. by Salop, lying 8 milaa to the S.E. of the rest 
of the county) its boundavias are the ostuaiy on the K , 
Cheshire on the N. and N.E., and Denbighshiro with the 
Clwydian range to the S. and S W. The greatest length of 
the county from S.E. to N.W. is 26 miles, audits breadth is 
from 10 to 12— -Maelor being 9 miles by 5. Tlio chief part 
<of it 18 situate on the Coal-Measures and other memboi’S of 
the Carboniferous rocks group. A hilly tract of 50 miles 
breadth separates the Anglesey Coal-Moasures from tho 
Flintshire coal-field, which is again separated from that of 
Deubjghahire to S E. by the elevation of Mountain Limo- 
etone and Millstone Qnt between Gres ford and Hope. Tho 
latter runs continuously along the southern edge of tho 
coal strata, followed, except in the extreme south, where 
we have the Wenlock rocks, by the Mountain Limestone. 
The extreme west and east, as well as the detached hundred, 
•of the county is on tho New Eed Sandstone. Symonds 
says, — “The coal measures may be traced along tho shore 
from Flint to the Point of Air ; and the route from Flint 
to the west of Holywell crosses the Millstone Grit to tho 
Mountain Limestone.” The Wenlock rocks, of considerable 
altitude, forming the northern limb of the Berwon moun- 
tains, extend to within a mile of tho shore of the Deo, 
near the western limit of the county, tho margin still west 
being composed of the alluvial flat of Ehuddlan marsh and 
part of the vole of Olwyd, To the south the water-shod of 
the Berweus divides Flintshire and Denbighshire for some 
distance, — Moel Fammau, a member of tho muge common 
to both, rising to 1846 feet This is high for Flintshire, 
though Buckley and Halkiu mountains, with the rest of 
the lull system north and south, indicate a generally moun- 
tainous character. A narrow dluvial tract to the east lies 
parallel to that already mentioned in the extreme west, 
and both are connected by a fertile strip of reclaimed laud 
on tho south shore of the oatuaty. The hundred of Maelor 
is flat, fertile, and highly picturesque. 

Flint has some lovely valleys, such as those of the Cfiwyd, 
partly in the county, and the Alyn, and dingles and 
ravinas, such as tho course of the "Wopre brock from Ewloe 
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Castle to the Dee. The chief riveis are the Dee, Clwyd, and 
Alyn. The Dee, entenng the county near Overton, divides 
Maelor from Denbighshire on the west, and, after passing 
Chester, bounds it also on the north. The Clwyd, using 
in Denbighshire, enters Flintshire near Bodfary, and after 
a brief northward course, 301 ns the Elwy near Bliuddlaii, 
past which they flow iu one channel into the Irish Sea near 
Rhyl. The Alyn, a Denbighshire tributary, enters Flmt- 
shire near the base of Moel Fammau, winds between Cilcea 
and Mold, — with an underground course of half a mile, like 
fabled Alpheus, near Eesp-AIyn, — and then bending south 
to Caergwyrle, re-enters Denbighshire to join the Dee, ^ Of 
Flintshire lakes, unimportant compared with those of neigh- 
bouring counties, Llyn Helig near Whitford is the chief. 

Sloping seaward, with a mild climate, a moderate eleva- 
tion and shelter, and sufficient irrigation, Flintshire is well 
adapted for agriculture. Three-fourths of its area is under 
cultivation, as follows *. — 

ITnder corn croiis, . 31,740 acres, of which wheat and oats 

occupy each oue-tliiid, and 
barley one-fourth 

Under gi ceil crops. 8,315 acres, of winch potatoes 01 cupy 

ono-foux'th. 

Under grass under rotation 10,800 acios. 

Under permanent paatim> . 66,509 acios 
Bale, fallow, tc . . . 2,001 acres 

Total in cultivation . 126,274 acroq. 

Of green crops, turnips and swedes arc tho chief ; man- 
golds are little grown. To every 100 acres of cultivated 
land the proportion of horses is 4*5, of cattle 4 3 ‘4, of 
sheep 100*8, aud of pigs 11 8, — the cattle and lUgs being 
about tlie eamo proportion as for Denbighshiro, whilo 
the horses and sheep number only about ono-half, 8tock 
and daily fanning are keenly pursued by tho Flint-shirc 
farmer, who crosses his native cattle with Ilerofovds aud 
Downs, his native sheep with Leicosters and Soiilhdow'iis. 
Flintshire farms are of more than average si/.o, and their 
occuiiiera are intelligent and progressive. In the Ihickly 
planted mining population they find a ready market for 
beef and inulfcon, as well as for cheese and butter, ^ 

With this important increment to thoir ngricuUur.il 
population, tho census of 1871 gives Flintshire a popula- 
tion of 76,312, or an increoso niton years of above 0500. 
In 1801 tho number was 39,409, so that tho increase 
during tho century has been nearly double. Flint is now 
one of the most densely pooidod counties for ils size, rank- 
ing the third in numbers of Noirth Wales. Ita colliui ie-q, of 
which there are 27 of note in the county, producing an 
annual average of 600,000 tons, begin at Lltinasa, and run 
Eouth-east through Whitford, Holywell, Flint, Ilnlkin, 
Northop, Buckley, Moltl, and Hawardon. Much of tho 
yield is oxiiortod. Lead is raised iu Halkin mountain, 
and in some nine or ten mines of note about Mold, 
Holywell, Prestatyn, and Talacre, near Lknosa, the average 
aiimiol produce being about 1200 tons. Tlio town of 
Holywell has been reckoned tho headquartora of tho “ lend 
ore licketingB." In some cases it is smelted on the spot. 
Elsewhere it is sent to Bagilt, Flint, or Chester for that 
purpose. At Dyserth zinc is worked to a limited extent, 
and copper in Talargoch mine. Flhitflhire has also eda- 
mino minoa ; and in addition to frequent smelting works, 
large manufactories of oil, vitriol, potash, «Src., employ 
tho dwellers near tho coast, while coarse clay-potteries, 
the products of which go by train and rail to Coiiuah’s 
Quay, occupy those around Buckley. Little ironstone is 
now raiBod, the Beams being thin and the yield low j but an 
important source of industry is tho largo limestone quarries, 
eight in number, which produce a quantity of building 
stone, burnt lima, and small stone for chemical works about 
Halkin and elsowhera 
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In 1873 the county was divided between 3510 owners, 
of whom 204:8, or 68 per cent., possessed less tlmn one 
acre, or much the same proportion as Denbighshire (see 
vol. vii p. 77) The average size of properties was 40^ acres, 
the average value per acre £2, 13s. 8^d. More than one- 
third of the county is owned by 13 proprietors, viz., Lord 
Hanmer (Hanmer Hall), 7318 acres; Captain Conwy 
(Rhyl), 6526 ; Mostyn Trustees, 6460 ; Bight Eon. W. E. 
Gladstone, 6908; Sir Piers Mostyn (Talacre), 4186 j Sir 
Hugh Williams (Bodelwyddan), 4011 ; Lord Kenyon 
(Gredington), 4004, River Dee Company, 3679; Duke of 
Westminster (Halkin Castle), 3338 ; P. B. D. Cooke 
(Gwysaney), 3204, Earl of DenbighnOowning), 2938; 
Edmund Peel (Overton), 2897; W. E. Hughes (St Asaph), 
2119. The county petty sessional divisions are — ^Mold; 
Ncrthop ; Hawarden and Broughton ; Caergwyrle ; Holy- 
well; Caerwys ; Rhyl, Prestatyn, and. St Asaph; and 
Hanmer. Flint borough has its separate commission of 
the peace, the borough magistrates holding their petty 
sessions at the town-hall for the borough district. The 
whole county constitutes one lieutenancy, and there are no 
highway districts. The principal towns are Flint, Mold, 
fSb Asaph, Rhyl, Holywell 

Mini (said to be derived from a corruption of the docu- 
mentary term “ Caatellum apud Fluentum” into “ Apud 
le Flynt”) is the capital and sola corporate town of the 
county, a seaport and contributory borough, 173 miles 
from London, on the south of the Dee estuary, between the 
sea and the hills inland. It has some good houses, and 
has recovered its decadence of twenty years ago since the 
establishment of vast chemical works, which make it 
the seat of great alkali manufactures, by Messrs Muspratt 
Brothers, Huntley, and others. Its chief imports are 
sulphur and other chemicals ; its exports coal, soda, potash, 
copper, and various chemical products. The church is not 
remarkable; but there are good parochial schools and 
several nonconformist chapels. The footways of tha town 
are flagged, and there are other street improvements. Until 
five years ago the county jail occupied (as at Haverford- 
west) an angle of tha Edwardian Castle on the edge of the 
Gstuary ; it was then removed to Mold — where, however, 
the new and costly jail has been closed by tha Hew Prisons 
Act, and Flintshire prisoners are now sent to Chester 
Castle, Tha old Flint jail has been bought by the Messrs 
Muspratt, and turned to good use as a “ working men’s 
club.” It was in Flint Castle that Percy betrayed Richard 
n. to Bollnghroke in 1399. lu 1643 it surrendered to the 
Roundheads, and four years later was diamautled. Its 
constable is still appointed by the crown, with duties 
limited since the Municipal Corporations Reforms Act to the 
care of the ruins, — a square court with towers at the angles 
abutting the sea,, and a massive round tower with a draw- 
bridge, Flint was made a borough by Edward L, and 
chartered by Edward m. and Edward the Black Prmce, 
as earl of Chester. Since the Reform Act it is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen,, and 13 councillors. It is the 
nomination place for the group of contributory boroughs,, 
viz., Flint, Caergwyrle, Caerwys, Overton, Bhuddlan, 
which with St Asaph, Holywdl, and Rhyl returns one 
member of parliament. In 1871 the population of Flint 
was 4269, as against 3296 in 186L 

Mold is a well-built town on tha Alyn, in tire south-east 
of Flintshire, tha centra of a great coal and lead district, a 
terminus of the Chester and Holyhead branch railway, tha 
assize town of tha county, and tha great locale of county 
business. Its restored church of tha early 16.iB century is 
one of the finest in the diocese ; and the Bailey Bill is tha 
site of an ancient fortress, stormad in 1144 and in 1322. 
The population of Mold is 12,237 by the last censua 

jSi one of the four Welsh sees^ sxid a cathedral 
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town, lies near the confluence of the Elwy and Clwyd. 
Founded originally by Kentigem, bishop of Glasgow, and 
named after his successor AlSs, or Asaph, it still possesses, 
outlasting the buffets and vicissitudes of ages, its plain yet 
massive cruciform church. The population in 1871 of that 
part of the town which is situated in the county of Flmt 
was 2806. 

At the same census the winter population of the flour- 
ishing watering-place of Rhyl is given as 4229 ; hut its 
summer average is from 10,000 to 12,000, — railway and 
water facilities bidding fair to eclipse the ancient neigh- 
homing borough of Rhzicldlan, which was once of such 
importance that Edward L held his parliament in it, and 
the Statutes of Bhuddlan were passed there. Population 
of Bhuddlan, 5625. 

Eolymll depends for its prosperity on its lead mines 
and lime-works, its copper, brass, and zinc, and its lead 
smelting. At the last census its population was 9980. It 
has a railway station on the Chester and Holyhead line, 
two noiles from the town, and within a hundred yards of the 
Cistercian abbey of Basingwerk. Closer still is St Wini- 
fred’s well, the exquisite late Perpendicular chapel above 
which has been restored. Other places of antiquarian in- 
terest are Ceerwys, on the Miold and Denbigh railway — 
with its streets at right angles and other indications of 
Roman occupation; Hope, or Hope Estyn, near Caergwyrle; 
and Overton, in the detached part of Flint. Bodfary re- 
tains the tradition of Roman occupation. There is a ^o^ 
feified British post at Moel-y-Gaer, near Horthop, and a road- 
way at Halkm, near Whitford. 

The history and antiquities of Flintshire are of some im- 
portance. Maes-y-Qanuon, a mile from Mold, is the scene 
of the bloodless victory of the Bntous under Glerijianiis and 
Lupus over the Piets and Scots in 430 A.D., remembered as 
the “Alleluia victory.” Bangor Iscoed, *‘the great high 
choir m Maelor,” preservaa the site of the monastery sud- 
denly and totally destroyed with more than 2000 monks by 
Ethelfred of Horthmnberland in 607. Watt’s Dyke and 
Offa’sDyke — supposed to have run, the former from the coast 
near Basingwerk, past Halkin, Hope, and the Alyn gorge, 
towards Oswestry, and the latter from Prestatyn southward 
towards Mold, Minera^and across the Severn over the Long 
Mountain — ^perpatuate the names, one of a local hero, the 
other of a great Mercian ruler. At OynsyHt, or Gcdeahill, 
is the scene of a second defeat of Henry II. by Owain 
Gwynedd about a mile from Flint, the first having been at 
Coed Ewloe, where a lone tower remains to recall the talu 
Tumuli, maenhirs, and inscribed stones ate frequent in 
Flintshire, the most remarkable of the last being the 
“Maen Ajchwynfan” of the 9th to 12th century near 
Pantaaa, and the 14th-eeDtury cross in Hewnoarketi church- 
yard. Most of tha Flint castles are Edwardian,, that at 
Caergwyrle bespeaking an earlier Roman and even Britiah 
OGCupatlon. 

Flintshire is well provided Vfith publio elementary 
schools, viz., 68 voluntary and Aboard schools, and Church 
of England Sunday-schools. It belongs to the diocefl© of 
St Asaph. 

On the history o£ the county may be conaultecL Arahetdo^La 
Cwidyrmsis, 8d series, vol. ixi. , Thomas, History qf ih$ Hioem of 
St 1874; Pennant’s- Tofwr im. Wcdea\ Uxcholas; Amdv w 

W€lih ainmties and Oow^ FamiUea j JUfotes on fKsSisk/ry cf 1 m 
C tomty Tvm. of M%nit by Henry Taylor, town-clerk of Phni 187^ , 
Murray's Mar^ook of N. WdUs, 1874. {*. DA,) 

FLINT, Timoihv (1780-1840), an Ameriemclaigyman 
and writer, was bom iu Reading, Massachusetts, 11, 
178Q.X He graduated at Harvard College in the close of 
1 80Q. Settled aa a Congregational minisiwf in Lunenburg, 
Maasaohuseitts, he pursued, seientific studies, with mterest ; 
and his labours in his laboratory Sieemed so strange to the 
people of that retired tegion, that some persons supposed 
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and asserted tliat he was engaged in counterfeiting. ^ Thifl 
led to disagreeable complications, which resulted in hia 
leaving hia parish and becoming a miBBionary in the valley 
of the llississippi. There could have been no discipline 
better adapted to correct his natural BensitiveneBS than 
hiB work at the West m those days, where he came 
into contact with many rough people and peculiar social 
habits. His observations on the manners and character 
of the settlers of the Ohio and hCississippi valleys were 
recorded in a very picturesque work called JiecoUectiom of 
Ten Years passed in the Talley of the Mi 8 si 8 si 2 ypi, Boston, 
1826. This book passed to a second edition, and excited 
so much interest as to be translated into French as well as 
reprinted in England. Indeed, it was the drat account of 
the Western States of America which brought to light the 
real life and character of the people. Flint had acquired 
this knowledge of the young communities of the West, 
not only by his journeys among them as an itinerant 
preacher, but also by having been for a short period teacher 
and farmer on the hanks of the Mississippi and Bed Rivers. 
The success which this work met with, together with the 
failing health of the writer, led him. to relinquish his more 
active labours for literary pursuits. His subsequent pubh- 
cations were as follows • — Francis Bernan, or the Mexican 
Pairwtj 1826, — a novel, the scene of which is laid in 
Mexico at the period of the revolution in which Iturbide 
was overthrown j A Goiidensed Geography atid History of 
the Westej'n States in the Mississippi Valley^ 2 vols. 8to 
Cmcin., 1828, Arthur Glenningt a novel, 1828, George 
Ifason, live Towig Bachvoodsmanj a novel j Indian Wars 
lit the West, 1333; Memoir of JOanid Boone, 1834:. In 
addition to these works, Flint published several transla- 
tions from the French, and essays in the London Athenaswai, 
the Western Review, and the Neui York Hiiidca'hocher, of 
which last two magazines he was at different times editor. 
His style was vivid, lolain, and forcible, and his matter in- 
tereabmg ; the spirit of hia writings was always humane and 
geniEd ; the Qumi&iy Revim, in a notice of his first book, 
soys : These pages reflect a sincere, humane, and liberal 
character, a warm and gentle heart, and hardly even o pre- 
judice which is not amiable.'' He was vep^ industrious, and 
had acquired such a power of abstraction that he prose- 
cuted the labour of translating the Biograplde Univ&'seUe 
in a room where other persons were engaged iu work or 
conversation, being so absorbed in his work as to lose all 
conscionsueas of whore he was or who was present. He 
died in Salem, August 16, 1840. Hie works on the 
Western States are still among the best we have on the 
subject 

FLODOARD, or Frodoart (894-966), a French 
chronicler, was horn at Epernay in 894. He was educated 
at Rheims, and for some tune held the office of canon in 
the cathedral of that city. The later years of his life were 
spent in retirement at a neighbouring monastery, and ware 
devoted to study and the exercises of piety. He died 28tli 
March 966. His works are the most important contribu- 
tion to the French literature of his time, and consist of 
IHstoire de Veglise de Rhems, Chroniguo aocvee, a poetical 
history of Jesus Christ, the apostles, the popes, and the 
saints and martyrs of the church ; and Chronicon Rertmi 
infer Francos gestanm, which, beginning with the year 
919 and ending vnth 966, throws more light than any other 
document on the annals of the 10 th century. This work 
was first printed in the Remm JBm'gurdicanm Chronicon, 
Basel, 1575 ; and a translation of it was inserted by Quizot 
in his Qolhdion des AfStnoires rdatifs A VJSistoire do France. 
The prose of Flodoard is very correct and elegant, but 
his poetry is no exception to the mechanical, unmusical, 
and common-place versos belonging to this period of 
1 teraturo. 
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FLOOD. Sea Delttgs. 

FLOOD, Heitey (1732-1791), an eminent Irish orator 
and politician, bom in 1732, was the son of the Right 
Honourable Warden Flood, chief-justice of the Queen's 
Bench in Ireland. He came of an old Kentish family, a 
branch of which had settled m Kilkenny during the Civil 
War. At the age of fifteen he was S“nt to Tnnity College, 
Dublin j and he subsequently studied at Oxford under 
Markham, afterwards archbishop of York. On leaving the 
univeraity with a good reputation for classical scholarship 
he proceeded to the Temple Possessing a competent 
fortune, high social position, and considerable family 
influence, be determined to devote himself to a political 
life, and obtained a seat in the Irish House of Commons 
for his own county of Kilkenny. His abilities soon placed 
Tnm in the position of a leader of the opposition or popular 
party, to which he rendered good service on several 
occasions. Among his more intimate friends at this time 
were the agreeable and gifted Lord Chailomont, Mr 
Bushe, and the famous Grattan, who owed a good deni to 
Flood’s assistance in entering upon public life. Though 
somewhat too solemn and dignified, Flood was an orator of 
considerable power, and especially master of that unsparing 
iuvective which was then one of the best employed weaijoiis 
of debate, and which often degenerated into what would 
now be considered unwairantable personalities. At that 
lime, indeed, political rivalry frequently ended in personal 
hatied. In 1769 Flood had the misfortune to be involved 
in an election quarrel with a hlr Agar. The result w'as a 
duel, and on the second exchange of shots Agar was mor- 
tally wounded. Flood was brought to trial, but acquitted. 
In 1775 Flood was persuaded to an act w'bich seriously 
diminished his influence. He accepted the office of vicc- 
treaaurer under Lord Harcourt and the duke of Buckingham. 
But m 1780, in consequence of his strong sympathy with 
the cause of Irish indoj^endence and his position as 
lieutenant-colonel of theliish volunteers, he felt obliged to 
resign this office, and in consequence ho was removed by 
the Government from the council, treatment which be 
bitterly resented His influeuco was now oiitiroly devotod 
to the support of the iiopular party, which in fact he had 
never deserted. He was present at the grant armed con- 
vention of the volunteers which met at Dungannon, and 
proposed a resolution that the powers exercised by the 
Privy Council were unconstitutional. After the pii.S8ing of 
the Irish Bill of Right through tho splendid offiuU of 
Grattan, Flood made an attcmxit to achieve what he 
considerad would be a still greater triunqih. Ho dccUroil 
that the mere repeal of the Act (C Goo. I.) wliieli 
had subjected Ireland to the control of the English 
parliament was not enough, and insisted upon an oxiircbs 
renouncement of the right of the Euglish i>arlioniunt 
to iiiterfero in any way with the govemineut of Ireland. 
Grattan, maintaining that his own nieosure was sufficient, 
vigorously opposed the hill which Flood iatroclucod j and 
the two orators, forgetting their old friendshixi, ex- 
changed speeches full of the bitterest porsoiml invoctiva 
The quarrel was about to end in a duel, and arrangemonts 
were actually being made for a meeting, when the affair 
was discovered, and both were bound over to keexi the peace 
Flood’s bill was completely defeated, for it was altogether 
unnecessary, and could only have served as a triunii>h to 
Insb national vanity. In 1783 Flood obtained a seat in 
the English House of Commons (while retaining his seat in 
the Irish House), being elected M.F. for ■Winchester. He 
was afterwards (1786) member for Seaford, But lus suc- 
cess was not such as he had ecgoyedf in Ireland, and his 
career in the English parliament was not of much import- 
auce. Perhaps his greatest effort was his speech against 
Pitt's famous commercial treaty. Flood died on me 2d 
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December 1791. He left ^6000 a year to Trinity College, 
Dublin, part of wbicb was to found a profeaaorsbip of Insb 
and furnish prizes for English and Irish composition, but 
this destination of the bequest was set aside. 

FLOOR CLOTH is a covering for the floors of lobbies, 
Iialls, passages, and other situations where there is much 
traflSc and heavy wear. Originally floor-cloth consisted of 
a heavy canvas coated with painters’ colours and ornamented 
with patterns executed witli the brush. At a later period 
stencilled ornaments took the place of hand-pamted patterns, 
and now ornamental designs are applied solely by means of 
hand-blocks. Kirkcaldy, in Scotland, is the leading centre 
of the oil floor-doth manufacture, in which town it was 
firmly established by the energy of the late Michael Nairn 
— the operations of the firm founded by him being, it is 
understood, the most extensive in the trade. The brief 
outline of the manufacture which follows represents the 
processes as conducted m the extensive establishments of 
Shepherd and Beveridge of Kirkcaldy, where the mechani- 
cal and other arrangements have reached the highest per- 
fection suggested by skill and experience. 

The size of the canvas operated on, which must be free 
from all seams and joinings, la 8 yards wide by 26 yards 
long. The huge webs from which these canvasses are cut 
are woven, chiefly in power-looms, in lengths of 160 yards, 
from which six floor-cloth pieces are obtained. For the 
cheaper qualities of floor-cloth j'ute canvas is employed, 
but in the best kinds the material is woven of stout tow 
yarn. The pieces of canvas in sizes above indicated are 
mounted on a series of stout wooden stretching frames, 
ranged about 30 inches apart from each other in a lofty, 
well-ventilated hall. The back or under part of the floor- 
cloth 18 first dealt with, the first operation being to coat the 
whole surface with thin size, which fills up the interstices 
and prevents the oil of the pigment from penetrating and 
rotting the fibres. The paint, which is next applied, is of 
the consistency of a thin plaster, and is made up of raw oil, 
some turpentine, and ochre, umber, and other earthy pig- 
ments. It IS laid on, nob with brushes, but with long 
trowels, the operation being called “ trowelling,” and the 
workmen go over a large surface with great expedition. 
When the operation is complete, the iron doors of the hall 
are closed and streams of heated, slightly moist air are 
blown by a fan blast into the apartment, a temperature of 
from 78" to 90“ Fahr. being then maintained. The moist- 
ure in the heat is essential for keeping the paint while 
drying from shrinking, cracking, and scaling off. When 
the paint is dry the whole surface is smoothed with pumice, 
and the back is finished with a coat of thinner colour, in ' 
which boiled oil without turpentine is employed, thereby 
securing a glossy surface and finish As soon as the back 
is dry the face or upper side has to be turned to the work- 
men, an operation which demands great caution and pre- 
cision to prevent the canvas from being torn and destroyed. 
The lower edge being carried up and secured along the top 
of the frame, the upper part is suddenly detached and let 
down to the floor. The face receives, in succession, a coat 
of size and three “ trowelling ” coats, with pumicing 
between, and on the conclusion of these operations it 
is ready for printing. The printing is a costly process, 
owing to the great store of blocks which it is found 
necessary to provide and keep up, and the colours used are 
also expensive, consisting as they do of the fine bright pig- 
ments with a foundation of white lead. The blocks have 
a printing surface of 18 square inches, cub either of pear 
tree or other wood, or with faces of type metal cast in 
wood matrices, the interstices being filled np with felt 
The cost is further increased by the laborious and tedious 
nature of the operations, the printing of an eight-colour 
pattern over a full piece requiring no less than 7200 
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separate applications of the set of eight colour blocks and 
one finishing block The cloth is brought to the pnnting 
room by a kind of overhead tramway arrangement, where 
It 18 passed over a long narrow table At the side of this 
stands the prmter, and the colour table, on which is spread 
the colour he is to print, is mounted on rails which run 
parallel to the table over which the cloth is spread. 
Oruide bars are arranged over the cloth to secure that the 
various impressions fall on their proper places with the 
utmost precision, and overhead are suspended from a 
spring beam screw presses which travel from end to end of 
the table. The block having received the needful amount 
of colour, and being laid in position over the cloth, 
receives by means of the movable screw press a tight elas- 
tic squeeze, which secures a uniform impression of the 
portion of the pattern brought out by one colour The 
various colours are so printed in in succession, and there- 
after the whole is gone over with a finishing block, the 
surface of which is cut into fine straight grooves or hues. 
Finally, the finished cloth is moved to a drjnng room, where, 
suspended by the two extremities face outwards, it is left 
to harden and season. 

Oil floor-cloth 13 open to the objection that it has a hard, 
cold, and uncomfortable surface, while it is almost as noisy 
to the tread as ordinary wooden floonng Many substances 
have been proposed to supplant it, in which these objection- 
abk features have been more or less overcome, while they 
retain its advantages of resistance to wear, cleanness, and 
freedom from damp. Of these bodies linoleum has proved 
most successful in experience, but various other materials 
of a similar kind have been introduced and used to a con- 
siderable extent 

KampMicon is a variety of floor-cloth, which, although 
invented about 1843, did not receive prominent public 
notice till the London International Exhibition of 1862. 
The materials and processes employed in its manufacture 
vary considerably, but it is essentially a preparation of 
indiartubber masticated up with, ground cork, the prepara- 
tion and mixture being effected by repeated passing of 
the material between grooved rollers. When thoroughly 
incorporated the preparation is rolled out into sheets, some- 
times over a backing of canvas, by passing it between pairs 
of wide and heavy steam-heated rollers. In addition to 
the substances above mentioned, gutta-percha, sawdust, 
peat-dust, ground leather, boiled oil, resins, pitch, asphalt, 
tar, chafic, and fibrous residues have all been used in 
kamptulicon making The rolled sheets are ornamented 
by printing simple patterns on their surface, hut, as much 
of the peculiar advantages of kamptulicon would be lost 
were its whole surface covered with oil pigments, the kamp- 
tulicon surface is, as far as possible, left exposed. Kamp- 
tulicou forms a warm, pleasant, soft, and noiseless floor- 
cloth, but the higher qualities, in which india-rubher and 
ground cork are the main ingredients, are rather expensive, 
and the manufacture has been curtailed smce the introduc- 
tion of linoleum. 

I/inoleuin . — This substance consists of oxidized linseed 
oil combined with ground cork, treated and rolled very 
much in the same manner as kamptulicon, to which, in 
appearance and properties, it bears a close resemblance. 
The manufacture was first conducted under a series of 
patents secured by Mr F. Walton, the essential feature of 
his process — his method of oxidizing linseed oil — Shaving 
been patented m J anuary I860, The oxidation was ^ected 
by mixing the oil, perfectly clear and bright, with a suit- 
able drier, by preference from 6 to 10 per cent, of acetate 
of lead being used, and spreading it in thin films on sur- 
faces of considerable extent, which films were exposed to 
currents of heated air. In this way a rapid oxidation was 
induced, the oil being transformed into linoxein, a slightly 
IX, 42 
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elastic semvresLnous body, Laving many properties in 
comnio'D. witTi mdia-mbber, vn.tL tLe advantage of a clear 
semi-tranelucent yellow colour. luLia patent of December 
1863, dealing cLiefly witL tLe production of coloured 
patterns on linoleum, Mr Walton specifies, as a snitabl© 
composition for tLe body of the material, 4 cwt. of osidized 
oil, cwt. of ream, ^ cwt.of kaurie-gum and colouring 
matter, mised together m a steam-heated jjan and cast into 
cakes. It was afterwards to be mixed with au equal 
weight of cork dust, or a somewhat larger quantity of 
sawdust, and spread on and pressed into a woven fabric 
between steam-heated rollera The breadth of the finished 
linoleum is determined by the breadth of the spreadmg 
rdlers through which, it passes j at present that does not 
exceed six feet. The manufacture of Imoleum m rapidly 
extending, and since the expiry of Mr Walton’s patent 
rights, it has been begun by the leading Kirkcaldy floor- 
clothmakers. 

BovlinSion. — Under this name a kind of floor-cloth 
with a liuoleum-hke surface is manufactured of waste 
materials, by a process patented in January 1865 by John 
R Wood. It is composed of about equal portions of raw 
buffalo or other hide macerated aud reduced to a pulp, 
pulped cotton or Imen rags, and coarse Lair ground up 
ahort and fine. These are mixed into a common pulp m a 
form of rag engine, and subsequently spread, drained, dried, 
and pressed on a machine similar to that used in the paper 
manufacture. The ornamentation is effected in the manner 
employed for kamptuUcon and linoleum j but the sub- 
stance may be entirely covered with pigmeut and finished 
like oil floor-cloth, (j- pa.) 

FLOR, Eoqer di, a military adventurer who, in the 
early years of the 1 4th century, distiugaished himself as 
leader of the Catalan Grand Company. He was the second 
son of a falconer in the service of the emperor Frederick 
11., and when eight years old was sent to sea in a galley 
belonging to the Knights Templars. He entered the order, 
and became commander of a galley, At the siege of Acre 
by the Saracens m 1291 he absented himself, took no part 
in the defence of the town, aud was accused of appropriat- 
ing to hia own use the trsasures of hia order, He was 
denounced to the pope by the grand master as a thief and 
an apostate, was degraded from his rank, and threatened 
with arrest. To escape imprisonment he fled to Genoa, 
where he began to play the pirate. The struggle between 
the kings of Aragon aud the French kiugs of Naples for the 
possession of Sicily was at this time going on j and Roger 
entered the service of Frederick, king of Sicily, who gave 
him the rank of vice-admiral. At the close of the war, in 
1302, Frederick being anxious to free the island from the 
auxiliaries whom he had no longer the means of paying, 
Roger induced his followers to seek new adventures in the 
East, in fighting against the Turks, who were ravaging the 
empire. The emperor Audtonicns II. accepted his offer of 
service;, and in September 1303 Roger with his fleet aud 
army arrived at Constantinople. He was adopted into the 
imperial family, was married to a granddaiightor of the 
emperor, and was made grand duke and commander-la-chief 
of the army and the fleet. After some weeks lost in dis- 
sipation, intrigues, and bloody quarrels, Roger and his men 
ware sent into Asia, and after some snccessfnl encomiters 
with the Turks they went into winter quarters at Cyzicus. 
In May 1304 they agoin took the field, and rendered the 
important service of relieving Philadelphia, then invested 
and reduced to extremities by the Turks. But Roger, bent 
on advancing his own interests rather than tliose of the 
emperor, determined to found in the Fast a principality for 
himself. He sent his treasures to Magnesia, but ^e people 
slew his Catalans and seized the treasures, He then formed 
the siege of the town but his attacks were repulsed, and he 
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was compelled to raise the siege Passing over into 
Europe, he settled his troops m Gallipoli and other towns, 
and visited Constantinopla to demand pay for the Grand 
Company. Dissatisfied with the small sum gi-antedby the 
emperor, he plundered the country and carried on intrigues 
both with and against the emperor. In the spring of 
1306 Roger was created Caesar, this being the first time 
that the title was given to a mere adventurer. Before set- 
ting out on a second expedition to Philadelphia, he visited 
the young emperor Michael at Adrianople j and there he 
was assassinated and his Catalan cavalry were massacred, 
April 4, 1306. His death was avenged by a war which 
was fiercely waged by the Grand Company against the 
Greeks. 

FLORA, in Roman mythology, a goddess of spring-time 
and flowers, to whom for hor fostering influence a festival 
{Florahd) of great gaiety and perhaps excessive licence was 
held m Rome, at first irregularly, but after 173 no 
annually, with increasmg popularity. This festival was 
extended to five days, April 28 to May 3, the date of April 
I 28 answering to the foundation day of the temple of Flora 
near the Circus Maximus. To her worship was attached 
a Flamen Floralis. 

FLORENCE (Italiau Firenze^ ancient Florentia)^ the 
capital of Tuscany, now a province of the kingdom of Italy, 
is an archiepiscopal see. It is situated 126 miles north of 
Rome, 43“ 60' N. lat., IT 14' E. long., on both sides of 
the river Amo, which here flows through a wide valley, 
bounded by spurs of the Apennine range to the north, and 
I by lower hills to the south of tho city. The bod of tho 
river at Florence is 1 38 feet above the Mediterranean. The 
geological formation of the surrounding country is Upper 
Cretaceous aud Older Tertiary, partially covered b}[ the 
fossiliferous cpper Arno beds of Newer Tertiary, containing 
I elephant bones. Pietra forte, belonging to the Cretaceous, 
a durable sandstone with calcareous ingredients, -is largely 
i quarried south of Florence, and has been used for centuries 
I as paving-stones for tho city, as well as in tho construction 
I of the city walls, the palazzi, churches, ibc. North of 
Florence, pietra BCiena or maciguo, a pure santlstono 
belonging to the Tertiary beds, is likewise worked for 
building purposes, its texture being finer tlmn that of tho 
pietra forte , it boa been adojitod for tho interior of 
churches and houses. 

The soil is remarkably fertile : com, vines, aud olives 
cover hill aud valley, while tho mountains, which ribo above 
3000 foot, have the cypress, ilex, chestnut, and i>ino. The 
country is celebrated for the abundance of its flowers, and 
presents a rich field for the botanist. 

Glimate ar^ Sanitary Conu[iUon,^Tlifi ^ climate of 
Florenco is oxtremely variable, especially in the early 
spring, whoa the inhabitants are liable to diseases of the 
trachea, to bronchitis, and affections of tho lungs. Tho 
summers are hot j bub both the summers and autumns are 
I peculiarly healthy, whon tho city is entirely free from inter- 
mittent fever, wliilo typhoid fever is of rare occurrence. 
Eruptive diseases and all children’s complaints are oxceod- 
ingly]mild. Diphthena appeared first in 1 8G8, and continued 
as a severe epidemic until 1872, since which time it has 
only occurred at intervals and in isolated coses. Cholera 
has more than once visited Htorence with severity, but the 
last time it was in Italy this city escaped the calamity. 
The Hiigliarift, so much dreaded by the Florentiues, is not 
confined to Italy, but her^ as elsewhere, is found to be an 
accompaniment of typhoid fever, pneumonia, and some other 
diseases. The average temperature tliroughoufc the year is 
about 16“ centigrade (69“ Fahr.). The greatest summer 
heat averages 36® centigrade (90‘8“ Fahr.), but it has risen 
exceptionsdly to 39* centigrade (1 02'2“ Fahr.). The ^eatest 
cold ifl about 6* centigrade below zero (21 ’2* Fahr.). The 
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longest day is 15 lioiirs 23 minutes ; llie shortest, 8 hours 
50 minutes. The average annual rainfall is about 9 inches. 
The drainage of the city is imperfect, and it is ill supplied 
with water, which is largely impregnated with carbonate of 
lime. The wells are shallow, not above 20 or 22 feet deep. 
The best drinking water is conveyed in pipes from a 
distance of seven miles north of Florence to the Palazzo 
Pitti, The water of the Arno above the town has latterly 
been filtered and pumped up to a reservoir for distribution 
in the city. 

Public Buildings, Paries, and Cliaritahle Foundations . — 
Florence contains more than 170 churches, several of which 
are Italian Evangelical, besides English, American, French, 
and German Protestant, and a large Jewish synagogue 
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lately erected. The most remarkable are the Badia or 
ancient abbey, the cathedral with its campanile, and 
the baptistry, Sta Maria bTovella, San Marco, the SS 
Annunziata, and Or San Michele, with San Miniato and 
San Francesco beyond the walls, _ Of the palaces, whose 
construction of rough hewn stone gives a peculiar character 
to the city, _ those of greatest interest are the royal residence 
of the Pitti, the Palazzo Vecchio or municipal palace, and 
the Palazzo Eiccardi, once the mansion of the Medici, but 
now the palace of the prefect. To these may be added the 
private palaces of the Strozzi, Ptucellai, Coi’sini, Corsi, 
Quaratesi, Gondi, Albizzi, and Alessandri. The streets of 
modem Florence bear the names of many illustrious citizens 
of the past, and in the older narrower streets which have 



been left standing, the former homes of Dante, Macchiavelli, 
Guicciardini, &c., have tablets with their names inscribed. 
Some of the tabernacles, or frames containing pictures of 
sacred subjects, with lamps burning before them, still 
remain, commemorating the ancient usage of praying in 
the corners of the streets. The walls of Florence north 
of the Arno have been demolished, leaving the gates 
isolated, huge monuments of the past. South of the Arno 
the four gates of Bomana, San Frediano, San Giorgio, and 
San: hficolo, remain as of old. 

The city is intersected from S.E. to N'.W. by the river, 
which is crossed by six bridges. Two are suspensiou 
bridges, the remaining four of stone. The Ponte Vecchio, or 
jewellers^ bridge, alone retains its ancient form, and is still 
flanked on both sides by goldsmiths’ 'shops; the bridge of 
the S. Trinith is adorned with statues, and is remarkable 


for the perfect symmetry of the arches. The fortresses of 
Belvedere and Del Basso are now only used as barracks 
for soldiers. Since the annexation of Tuscany to the 
Italian kingdom the convents in Florence have been sup- 
pressed. A few monks are allowed to remain in each sanc- 
tuary, but the Government has prohibited any new monks 
or nuns to be added to the present number. This prohibi- 
tion is, however, constantly evaded, and some of the schools 
for the young continue in their hands. There are twelve 
hospitals, including those for the blind, deaf and dumb, and 
insana The hospital for the sick of Sta Maria Huova, was 
founded by Foleo Portinari, the father of Dante’s Beatrice, 
and the institute for the relief of the poveri vergognosi, or 
those ashamed to beg, by the good bishop Antonino, in the 
15th century. One of the most important and beneficial 
.charities is that of the Misericordia, or brothers of mercy. 
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Plorentiaes of all ranks belong to tlie society, and tUe 
membera are equally boaad to lend tbeir services vathout 
remuneration ■wTien summoned, either to convey siet or 
wounded persons to the hospital, to nurse them in their 
homes, or to cany the dead to bunal Next m antiquity 
is the Bigallo for the reception of orphans or children 
abandoned by their parents, as well as the Iiinocenb or 
Foundling Hospital The moat admirably conducted 
modern charity is the work-house or Pia Casa di Lavoro of 
Monte Domini. The building comprises two former con- 
vents ; the Pia Casa is self-supporting, and independent of 
the municipality. Hone are admitted who are able-bodied, 
or who have relations capable of supporting them. Au 
excellent education is provided for the boys, who are 
taught a trade by being bound apprentices tu one of the 
workshops attached to the establishment The girls are 
provided with dowries when they leave the Pia Casa. 

There are nine theatres, and several pubhc parks or 
gardens The Oascine, a lafge extent of ground surrounding 
a fancy farm formerly belonging to the grand dukes, and 
planted in long avenues of ilex and other trees, is the 
fashionable resort of the Florentine nobility The Strada 
dei Colli, outside the Porta Eomana, winds round the hills 
of Atcetn and San Mimato, affording a magnificent pros- 
pect over Florence The Boboh garden, behind the 
Pitti, and belonging to the royal palace, is open twice 
a week to the public, and, with its trim alleys, quaint 
terraces, statues, and fountains, is the delight of the 
Florentines. 

Qailenes of Art and Libraries — ^Besides soma azcellant 
private collections, such as those of the Torrigiani, Corsim, 
and Strozzi, the Ufflzi contains a very fine galley of paint- 
inga, especially of the Tuscan school, but including several 
of Eaphael’s and Titian’s moaterpieoea. The greatest treas- 
ures of the gallery are contained in one room called the Tri- 
bune, where are also placed the most celebrated statues of 
antiquity. A suite of small rooms contains some admirable 
specimens of other schools of painting In one of the 
larger rooms ia the famous group of the Niobe j two others 
are filled with portraits of artists, chiefiy by their own 
hands ; and there are, besides, valuable collections of busts, 
coius, medals, gems, engravings, and drawings by the old 
masters. The Pitti collection of paintings is perhaps the 
finest in the world, not only from the chefs d^osuvre of the 
great tnasbers, but from the small number of pictures which 
maybe considered of oven mediocre merit. The Academy 
is assigned for the best examples of early art down to the 
time of Fra Angelico and Perugino, and connected with it 
are the cloisters of the former convent of the Scalzo or 
barefooted friers, where are some of the finest works of 
Andrea del Sarto in chiaroscuro The Egyptian museum 
in the Via Faenza is small, but contains several objects of 
interest, and the museum of Etruscan art under the some 
roof IS peculiarly important from a life-siza bronze statue, a 
marble Greek sarcophagus with a coloured representation 
of the battles between the Greeks and Amazons, and a 
terra-cotta statue of a lady m the costume of the third 
century before Ohrist Here also is an interesting fresco of 
the Last Supper attributed to Eaphael, whilst the Convent 
de’ Pazzi possesses the finest work of his master Peragino, 
a Crucifixion, now open to the public. 

There are three large and valuable libraries in the city. 
The jNational library, which unites the former library of the 
Pitti with the Magliabecchian, the two together contain- 
ing 280,000 volumes ; the Marucelliana, chiefly remarkable 
for important works on art; and the Laurentian, founded 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and attached to the convent of San 
Lorenzo, This last is rich in a oollection of more than 
9000 valuable manuscripts, os well os illuminated bibles 
and missals, and possesses about 20,000 volumes of print. 
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The pride of the collection is an original and perhaps unique 
copy of the Pandects of Justinian 

Unvm'Bxty and Schools . — The university of Florence, 
i which is rather au institute for advanced studies, — Istituti 
de’ Studi Superiori Pratici e di Perfezionamento, — ^has its 
origin as far back as the year 134:8 It was divided into 
six '‘scholse,” viz., theology, jurisprudence, medicine, belles 
lettres, Greek and Latin literature, and astrology or 
astronomy. To counteract the etfecta of the plague, which 
in the year jnst mentioned had decimated Florence and 
caused the city to be avoided by strangers, it was decreed 
that no one living within the walls, or evenm the territory 
of the republic, should be allowed to seek au education 
abroad, and that those youths who were already attending 
other lyceuma should forthwith return to thevr native city 
In 1421 there were already 43 professors, and although in 
1472 the Medici desired to revive the splendour of the 
Pisan university, and transferred several of the chairs from 
the city to Pisa, Florence retained many distinguished 
professors The univarsity underwent various changes, 
both in organization and name, but continued to flourish 
under the Medicean grand dukes It gave rise to several 
academies, the most aucieut of winch was the Platonic, 
founded by Marsilio Fieino, for the cultivation of Greek 
hterature, the Florentine academy, and the Accademia del 
Cimento (discussion) which had its rise with Galileo and 
his scholars The Accademia della Crusca — named from. 
cnisca (bran) to express sifting the language — was founded 
in 1552, and the agncultural academy of the Qeorgofili m 
1783 The taste for botany of Oosimo I. led to the for- 
mation of a herbal garden (Giardino de’ SempUci) — aud 
ultimately to the botanic garden under the walls of the 
Boboli. Natural science first formed a branch of study 
under the patronage of the Medici, who invited foreigners 
of scientific distinction to Florence. A vast collection of 
objects of natural science and physics having accumulated, 
the celebrated professor Giovanni Targioni Tozzebbi, in 
the 18th century, threw them open to the public. The 
observatory, once attached to the museum, has been removed 
to a height corresponding with that on which Galileo made 
his observations. The collection in the museum was 
enriched by the valuable waxen anatomical preparations of 
Giulio Zummo of Syracuse, and by a unique collection 
of physical instruments, most of which had belonged to the 
I Accademia di Cimento. The university was reorganized 
iu 1859, when Baron Eicosoli presided over Tuscany. 

I Several new professorships were founded, in law, philosophy, 
and philology. In 1869 a chair of anthropology was 
added. The medical school of Sta Maria Nuova has also 
been attached to tho university. At one time the students 
of law, medicine, and natural science were expected to 
pursue their studios, first in Pisa, and tho lost two years in 
Florence, where they received their degrees. This has 
again been modified, and atudonts in I'lorence have now 
the option of receiving degrees in Florence, Siena, or Pisa. 
Natural science degrees are conferred at the Specula, or 
institute of natural science, iu the Via Eomana. 

The communal or municipal schools, wliero the piipDs 
are admitted gratis, have increased enormously. IVom 4 
BchoolB under the last grand-duke, there are now, besides 32 
elementary schools, 15 lycoums, of which throe are for 
girls, and one of these a normal school for the training 
^teachers. The entire number of pupils in the schools 
averages 7900. 

Tlie inanvfactuj'es are few and of small importance, that 
of silk standing first. The cultivation of the silk-worm 
and straw plaiting are the usual occupations of the people. 
The porcelain manufacture of the Marchese Ginori at 
Doccia, a few miles from Florence, has greatly fallen off in 
work as well as reputation; but a successful attempt to 
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revive majolica ware has recently been made by Signor Can- 
tigalli, whose manufactory is beyond the Porta Pomana. 

Administration — Florence is governed by a prefect or 
representative of the chief government, who has a force of 
carabineers (mounted police) at his disposal, besides guardie 
di sicurezza, partly paid by the municipality, although 
there is also a city police. The ancient office of gonfa- 
lonier is replaced by that of syndic, who is president of 
the junta or municipal council. The city is divided into 
four electoral districts, and sends four deputies to par- 
liament. Every male inhabitant above twenty-five years 
of age has the right of suffrage, although twenty-one is 
the usual age qualifying for official posts in Italy. 

Fopulation . — The population of Florence is very fluctu- 
ating. In 1854 the inhabitants numbered 116,676, but 
dunug the short period when it was the capital of the new 
kingdom there was a large increase of Italians as well as 
foreigners , this diminished as rapidly on the transference 
of the capital to Eome. By the census taken December 
31, 1871, the total population, foreigners included, 
amounted to 167,093. On December 23, 1876, the 
number had risen to 176,121. In 1871 there were 
158,704 Itahan Boman Catholics, 917 Italian Protestants, 
2366 Jews, and 6106 of other sects. 

The Florentines are gentle and courteous in their 
manneiu, though retaining the republican feeling of equa- 
lity, and are well disposed towards all who treat them 
with kinduess and respect. They are justly proud of the 
traditions of their native city, but are hardly conscious that 
centuries of misgovernment have left them behind in the 
race of civilization. Though the advantages of a liberal 
education are now open to them, and they are remarkably 
rapid in acquisition, the more important moral training is 
still wanting, — a defect which, with the absence of chiv- 
alrous respect for women, renders men of all classes, as is 
too much the case also in other parts of Italy, tyrannical to 
their wives and children, as well as indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of the lower animals, all ahke being regarded as pro- 
perty, over which they have an absolute control From their 
nervous physical organization the Florentines are defective 
in manly courage, but peculiarly sensitive to the beautiful 
in art, and able to reproduce ail that is delicate and 
refined in decoration. As, however, with the decline of the 
liealthy vigour and simple lives of their ancestors they 
have lost much of their originality, modern sculpture and 
painting are in general feeble, and wanting in truth of 
expression and colour. Though indolent and incapable of 
great exertion, the lower orders are industrious, and though 
impetuous, they have displayed exemplary patience and 
moderation in times of adversity. Their greatest misfor- 
tunes are the passion for gambling, with other vices remain- 
ing from a corrupt state of society, and the extremes of 
superstition and scepticism, winch belong to the state of 
transicion, political and religious, of the present era m 
Italy (1 878). The large middle class, however, besides pro- 
ducing men eminent in literature and science, is rising in 
social and political importance, and by their intelligence 
and domestic virtues may well redeem faults in their fellow 
citizens, which are to be regarded rather as the result of 
adverse circumstances, than as a constant factor in the 
character of the Florentine people. 

History . — Florence was originally a small trading village 
belonging to the Etruscan city of Fiesole, whence mer- 
chandise was sent down the Arno to Pisa, then a seaport. 
When colonized by the soldiers of Sulla, it gradually 
attained the dignity of a city, with the rank and privileges of 
a municipium. The name Florentia may have been derived 
from Florinus, a Eoman general, or from Fluentia, because 
situated at the confluence of the Amo and Mugnone, or 
from the profusion of flowers growing in the vicinity. In 
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the reign of Tiberius Csesar the Florentines sent an embassy 
to Eome to deprecate a decree of the Eoman senate, by 
which, in order to check the inundations caused by the 
number of tributary streams flowing into the Tiber, it had 
been proposed to turn the Chiano into the Amo. Christi- 
anity was first introduced in 313 A.D , and the most cele- 
brated of early Florentine bishops was Zanohius, who died 
in 417, and to whom various miracles are ascribed Dunng 
bis lifetime an invadmg army of barbarians approached 
Florence, but were defeated and destroyed in the fastnesses 
near Fiesole by the Eoman general Stihcho. The Floren- 
tines, however, attributed the preservation of their city to 
the prayers of Zanobius. The victory was won m 405 on 
the 8th October, a day dedicated to a youthful saint, Eepor 
rata, who is said to have appeared in the midst of the battle, 
bearing in her hand a hlood-red banner with the device of 
the white lily, which from that time became the badge of 
the city, whilst a new cathedral, built on the site of the 
old church of San Salvador, received her name. Florence 
had suffered the fate of other Italian cities at the hands of 
northern invaders, when Charlemagne, on hia way to Eome, 
rebuilt its walls. Commerce began to flourish in the lOth 
century, when as yet German nobles or their descendants, 
who held their castles in fief of the German emperois, 
dwelt beyond the city. The pope, because au Itahau 
sovereign, was regarded as the representative of national 
independence, and when Tuscany fell to the inheritance of 
the Countess Marilda, the Florentines found m her a 
patriotic champion of their rights, as well as a staunch 
adherent of the reigning pope, Qregoiy VII. A second 
circle of walls was built as a protection against the im- 
penalists, and Matilda obliged some of the powerful 
nobles m the ueighourhood to yield their lands to the 
canons of Sta Eeparata. She died in 1115, leaving a 
name so beloved by the Florentmes that their female 
children were frequently christened Contessa, or Tessa, m 
remembrance of their benefactress. As the Florentmes 
conquered and destroyed the castles of the robber chieftains 
who infested their neighbourhood, they obliged them to 
reside within their city — an impolitic measure, which 
sowed the seeds of future discord and cmc war. The 
romantic story of the Buondelmonti, whose assassination in 
1215, for a breach of promise of marriage, occasioned a 
fierce outbreak of strife, is an instance of the many feuds 
that caused bloodshed in Florence dunng centuries. 

About 1240 the Paterini, a sect of Eeformers, after the 
manner of the Albigenses in France, had gained consider- 
ably in numbers and influence, especially among the im- 
perialists, who about this time assumed the name of Qhibel- 
lines. Their adversaries, the Quelphic or papal party, 
called in Peter Martyr, a Dominican friar of Verona, to 
rouse the multitude for the destruction of this heresy. 
Two columns m Florence still mark the spots where the 
Paterini were massacred. A few years later the Guelphic 
Florentines sustained a severe defeat from Manfred, a 
natural son of the emperor Fredenck IL, at Monteaperti 
near Siena ; and the Ghibellines, whom they had banished, 
re-entered Florence. The Ghibelline conquerors proposed 
to level the city with the ground, but were deterred by 
the bold and determined opposidon of one of their 
own party, Farinata degli Uberti, whose name has been 
immortalized by Dante. About this time a French pope, 
Clement IV., invited Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis 
IX. of France, to take possession of Naples and dnve the 
imperialists from Italy j and after the defeat and death of 
Manfred at Beuevento, Charles complied with the request 
of the Florentine Guelphs, to assume the lordship of their 
city. In 1282, however, the wealthier guilds of Florence 
established a form of government or signory of their own, 
consisting of members chosen among themselves with the 
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title of priors, Not satisfiecl witi having driven their 
Ghibellm© rivals into banishment, they sent an army to 
encounter them at Campaldino, where the Ghibelb'nes were 
defeated with great slaughter. To arrest the power of the 
nobles withm the city, a new code was framed in 1293, 
which went so far as to exclude them from their rights as 
citizens, and an officer was appointed — gonfaloniere di gina- 
tizia (standard-bearer of justice) — with a guard of soldiers 
to enforce the laws. Seventy-two famihes were declared 
incapable of holding office, and as they naturally combined 
in self-defence, peace seemed as far removed as ever from 
the walls of llorence. 

The 13th century is one of the most important in the 
annals of the city. When Boniface VIII. held his jubdee 
in 1300, twelve of the ambassadors representing foreign 
powers were Florentines. So vast were the riches of 
Florence at this period, that when a citizen of Verona 
beheld the yet unfinished campanile, and exclaimed that 
the wealth of two monarchies would not suffice for such a 
monument, he was shown the pabhc treasury to convince 
him that were the Florentines so inclined, they could build 
their whole city of marble. The most iUustrious of 
Florentme citizens, as well as poets, Dante Alighieri, bom 
in 1265, was present at the battle of Campaldino in 
1289, and was chosen pnor of the republic in 1300. In 
his immortal poem, theDmjia Gommedia^ he has preserved 
the names and deeds of the great men who made Florence 
renowned by their works. The friend of Dante, Guido 
Cavalcante, was considered no mean poet, and among the 
historians or chroniclers Dino Compaq and Giovanni 
Villani have left faithful records of their age. Oimahue 
commenced a new era in painting, and his pupil Giotto 
earned the art still further. Pre-eminent also in sculpture 
aud architecture, in which Nicolo Pisano had led the way 
by his study of Greek art, Giotto budt the beautiful cam- 
panile of the cathadraL St Oroce, founded in. 1297, and 
the new cathedral of St Maria del Fiore, were the work of 
the celebrated architect Arnolfo di Cambio. The exquisite 
church, of Sta Mana Novella was also begun in this een- 
tury. The bridge of Rubaconte or Delia Grazie, and that 
of Carraia, were added to the Ponte Vecchio, and thus tho 
two Bides of the nver were connected by three thorough- 
fares, although before the 13th century there had been no 
houses of importance south of the Amo. 

With the commencement of the 14th century the parties 
which contended for power in Florence had assumed new 
names. On one side were the Bianchi, including tho 
remnant of the old Ghibelline faction, but now represent 
ing the popular party ; on the other, the Next or Guelphs, 
who, under their leader, Coiso Donati, represented the 
nobles or aristocracy of tho city. Each party as it gained 
the ascendency sent its opponents into exile, until Pop© 
Boniface VIII. again resorted to the fatal expedient of send- 
ing for a French prince, Charles of Valois, to restoro order, 
and establish, papal supremacy in the peninsula. When 
Charles arrived in Florence, he gave full licence to the Neri 
to pillage the city, and avenge their wrongs. The signory 
endeavoured to conciliate him by brib^, a measure to 
which Dante, then a prior, refused his consent, thus lead- 
ing to his own banfehment. A few years later the emperor 
Henry of Luxembourg descended into Italy, and ihe 
Florentines, whilst boldly preparing to xerist his pretensions, 
added a thirdL circuit of walls to their city. His death m 
1313 put an end to this danger. 

la a war with Gastruccio Oastraoani, the tyrant of Lucca 
and Pisa, the Florentines sought the assistance of Robert, 
ting of Naples, the son of Charlos of Valois; but soon 
bacwming jealooa of the foreign power they had themselves 
invited, they created a new officer of jnstica, called the 
Bargello or head of police, who exercised his authority with 
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so much cruelty that for a few months Florence was sub- 
jected to a reign of terror. During another war with 
Lucca, the Florentmes again applied to Robert of Naples, 
who sent them has son, the duke of Calabria. He was accom- 
panied by Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, who, acting 
as lieutenant for the young prince, set aside the government 
of the priors, and ruled Florence with a rod of non. The 
people could not long endure his acts of savage cruelty, 
and drove Mm from their city, after having put hia 
minions to death in a manner so barbarous as to rival tho 
deeds of the tyrant they had expelled. Tumults, a famine, 
and lastly the plague, devastated the land ; and as a cul- 
mination of disasters, the marcenaiy troops employed 
everywhere in Italy roamed over the country and spread 
desolation wlieiever they came 

In 1378 occurred the famous rebellion of tbe Ciompi 
(Wooden Shoes), in which the artisans of Florence, led by 
a wool-carder, Hichele di Lando, gained possession of tho 
Pala.zzo Vecchio, and turned out the signory. Lando proved 
himself a man of sense and comage; he finally quelled 
the not in which he had been engaged but had not roused, 
and restoied the authority of the government It wa.s 
about this period that Salvestro de’ Medici, Bettuio 
Ricosoli, and Giuo Capponi were among the leading iiicu 
of the republic. From the not of the Ciompi to tho year 
1390 Florence enjoyed the raie blessing of peace. Tins 
was broken by the ambitious thirst for universal dominion 
of Qian Goleazzo Visconti, lord of Milan, and Florence 
owed her preservation to her general, Sir John Hawkwood, 
an Essex tailor, who had joined the mercenaxy bands on 
the Continent, and earned himself wealth and celebrity as 
one of the greatest commanders of the age. Tho death 
of Gian Galeazzo in 1402 terminated tho war. In 140C 
the Florentines gained possession of their ancient rival 
Pisa after a long and cruel sie^e. The full of Pisa put an 
end to the power of the Ghibelline or feudal party in 
Tuscany. In 1414, at the council of Constance, Pope John 
XXm. was deposed, and came to reside in Florence, where 
his monument in the baptistry is one of tho fiuost works 
of Donatello, 

The wealth of the city was mcantiino always inoreasing, 
and manufactures of silk and woollon artioli's fiimrishod 
within her walls. The richest of her citizens, Gioviinni de’ 
Medici, was chosen gonfalonier in 1420, but tho popularity 
of this family had begun to excite tho apprehonBion of all 
true potnots. When Giovanni introduced the “ cutasta,” 
or inquiry into tho possessions of every citizen, with a view 
to taxation according to thoir moans — a nioasuro favour- 
ably viewed by tho lower orders, — it raised loud opposition 
on the part of the wealthy; for, however groat thoir riches, 
none could compete with tho Medici, and they saw in the 
“ catasta ” another stepping stone to raise thoir rival to 
greater power and authority. At Giovanni’s death his 
popularity descended to his oldest son Coaiino, who lived to 
bo called (however undeservedly) the father of his comitiy. 
From him descended Lorenzo the Magnificent, Popes Leo 
X. and Clement VII., Oatharino de’ Medici quoen of Henry 
II. of France, and Alexander, tho first dnko of Florence. 
From Giovanni’s younger son Lorenzo descended tho 
grand-dukes from Cosimo I. to Gian Qoatono. Cosimo do’ 
Medici and Rinaldo dei Albizzi represented tho two great 
families who aspired to rule Florence. The Albizzi for a 
short time gained the ascendency, and Cosimo was sent 
into exile. Before a year he was recalled, and was created 
gonfalonier, and the Albizzi were banished. 

In 1441 an oecumenical council was hold in Florence by 
Pope Eugenius TV., to settle the claims of the Latin and 
Greek Churches, when learned men arrived from the East, 
and introduced the study of Greek classical authors. 
Neri Capponi alone ventured to oppose the ambition of 
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tte Medici, and it was said of him that, if Cosimo was 
the wealthiest man, Neri was the wisest in Florence j 
but the death of Capponi in 1467 left the Medici without 
a rival. The death of Cosimo’s favourite son Giovanni in 
1463 cast a gloom over the few remaining months of his 
own life, for his surviving son Pietro was a man enfeebled 
by disease. At the death of Pietro m 1469, his young son 
Lorenzo relates how the principal men of the city and of 
the state came to their house to condole with them on their 
loss, and to encourage him to take on himself the care of 
the city and government, as hie grandfather and father 
had done In 1470 Lorenzo was created syndic, and the 
next year he entertained with the utmost magnificence 
Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan. In 1472 Volterra was 
added to the Florentine dominions Such hornble atro- 
cities were committed during the siege and sack of this 
city, that the crime lay heavy on Lorenzo’s conscience in 
his dying hour. In the Pazzi conspiracy of 1478 Lorenzo 
narrowly escaped with his life, whilst his brother Giovanni 
was murdered before the altar of the cathedral. The con- 
spuntors were put to death with great barbarity, and 
Lorenzo’s popularity rose higher than ever. Surrounded 
by men of genius and learning whom his wealth could 
buy, or the charms of his manners and accQmplishments 
could attract, Lorenzo added to the honours of his native 
city by reviving Greek taste and culture. 

The appearance of Girolamo Savonarola, or the “Frate,” 
as he was called in Florence, awoke a new spirit. His 
denunciation of the immoral lives of the citiz«iB, and of 
books and works of art which tended to lower rather than 
exalt human nature, including the wntmgs of I^orenzo 
himself, were listened to by crowded audiences. Such was 
his influence that even Lorenzo, when on his death-bed in 
1492, sent for the “ Frate” to receive his confession, and 
grant him absolution. That absolution Savonarola refused, 
unless Lorenzo repented of his usurpations, and promised 
to restore a free government to Florence , but to this 
Lorenzo would not consent, and he died unshriven. The 
dawn of art and literature m the 13tli century had attamod 
its greatest brilliancy in the 14tli and 16tli. Before the 
Medici had risen to power, the city had been embellished 
by the works of Andrea Orcagna, T^deo Gaddi, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Fra Angelico, Andrea Oostagno, Donatello, and 
Desiderio di Settignauo ; Ghiberti had designed his Gates 
of Paradise for the baptistry ; Brunellesclu had added a 
cupola to the cathedral ; and Maso Finiguerra had led by 
his niello work to the discovery of copperplate engraving. 
It wns in the 16 th century that Bernardo Oenuini introduced 
the art of printing into Florence. Filippino Lippi, Fra 
Bartolommeo and his friend Mariotto Albertmelli, Baccio 
d’Agnolo, Baldovinetti, Sandro Botticelli, the Ghirlandai, 
the PeseUi, Benedetto da Bovezzano and Benedetto da 
Majano, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea Verocchio, and Leonardo 
da Vinci were the ptecursors, and some of them the con- 
temporaries, of Michelangelo, the glory of his fellow citizens. 
With Andrea del Sarto and Baphael — who, though from 
Urbino, painted some of his finest works in Florence — 
painting reached its highest perfection. Among the men 
of literature were Boccaccio, Gulceiapdini, Macehiavelli, 
Poliziano, Marsilio Ficino, and Pico della Mirandola. 
Lorenzo’s eldest son Piero succeeded to Ids honours 3 his 
second son Giovanni, already a cardinal, became afterwards 
Leo X, and his youngest son Giuliano, dnke of FTemoxirB, 
perhaps the only virtuous man among the Medici, died 
young. 

When Charles VIII. of France was invited by Lodovieo 
il Moro, lord of Milan, into Italy, Piero de’ Medici, to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of the French king, visited him in his 
camp, and offered to yield the fortresses of Tuscany into 
his hands, On Piero’s return to Florence he found himself 
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condemned as a traitor, and had to escape from the city, 
followed by the rest of his family. Charles Vin. entered 
Florence in 1494, intending to restore the Medici, but the 
signory refused to comply with his request, and when the 
king, affecting to play the part of a conqueror in a 
vanquished city, dictated terms which he expected the 
Florentines to accept, Piero Capponi, one of that family 
of staunch republicans, tore the obnoxious paper in his 
presence. Charles angnly declared he would summon his 
troops by the call of the trumpet “ And we,” replied 
Capponi, "will sound our hells” — the old war signal of the 
Florentines. Charles was forced to yield, but still lingered 
in Florence, until Savonarola, whose courage and sacred 
character appear to have overawed even this proud monarch, 
went to him and bade him begone. The influence of the 
“ Frate ” daily increased as well as the number of his 
followers; and eager to restore a free constitution to 
Florence, which he believed could only exist with virtue 
in her citizens, he persuaded the signory to call a grand 
council or parliament of the people. Charles VIIL had 
restored independence to Pisa, but the Florentines were 
eager to recover possession of that city, and since Pisa was 
the ally of Pope Alexander VT., the Borgia of infamous 
memory, and the greatest enemy of Savonarola, the “Frate” 
sanctioned the act Piero Capponi perished during the 
course of this short war, and the Medici made a fresh 
attempt to re-enter Florence. The tide of popular favour 
was turning against Savonarola , step by step he lost 
ground with the people, till after a violent tumnltnary 
attack on his convent of St Mark in 1498, he was dragged 
to prison, torture, and execution. 

Early in the 16th century Louis XII. of France having 
entered Italy to claun the duchy of Milan, by right of his 
grandmother Valentina, a Milanese pnncess, Pope Julius 
IL, who had placed himself at the head of the league to 
drive him from the country, insisted on the Florentmes 
joinmg the enemies of the French king and recalling the 
Medici. Piero had met his death by accidental drowning, 
but bis son Lorenzo, duke of IJrbino, returned to Florence, 
and after a short life of vicious indulgence, died in 1619, 
leaving an infant daughter, Catharine, afterwards married 
to Henry II. of France. Two illegitimate scions of the 
family, Ippohto and Alexander, now occupied the Medici 
palace in Florence. Clement VII., also a Medici, who had 
succeeded Pope Julius, was at this time besieged in his 
castle of St Angelo by the Constable Bourbon, general of 
the emperor Charles V.; and in the year 1527 Borne was 
taken and sacked, to the consternation of all Europe, whilst 
the party in Florence hostile to the Medici alone perceived 
a gleam of hope in the destruction of a Medicean popa 
Niccolo Capponi, a weak though amiable man, was the 
leader of this party, and Oarice, the sister of Lorenzo of 
Urbino and wife of Filippo Strozzi, one of the meat 
unprmcipled of Florentine citizen^ appealed to Niccolo for 
aid to drive out of Florence the two youths Ippolito and 
Alexander, whom she refused to accept as helongmg to her 
family. Meantime Clement had been reconciled to the 
emperor, and both approached Florence with a large army. 
After enduring all the ^^otracted sufferings of a siege, and 
after the gaUant but vain attempts of the patriot Feruccio 
to relieve his fellow citizens, Florence fell by treacheiy into 
the hands of the enemy ; the Medici entered the city in 
triumph, and Alexander was created _ito duke (1630^, 
Ippolito died by poison, administered, it is supposed, by his 
cousin Alexander, who, after a reign rendered detestable by 
bis vices, was murdered in his bed by Hs cousin Lorenzino, 
in 1637. Cosimo do* Medici, son of Giovanni delle Bands 
Here, a brave soldier and captain of mercenary troops, 
and descended from Lorenzo the brother of Cosimo 
the father of his country,” succeeded to the dukedom. 
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The conquest of Siena added to his wealth and power ; and i 
m 1569 the pope created him grand-duke of Tuscany. | 
Though accused of the murder of two of his sons and of a 
daughter, Cosuno had the force of character and ability to 
command fear, if not respect, from the people over whom he 
tyrannized. He was a patron of art, and this hereditary 
taste was continued in his son the grand-duke Francis I. 
(1575). 

The school of art founded by Michelangelo had degener- 
ated into feeble exaggerations, without the genius of the 
great master. Giovanni Bologna and Benvenuto Cellini 
alone struck out new and original paths , and the elegance 
and grace of their works in bronze and marble still adorn 
the pubhc places of Florence, eclipsing the clumsy produc- 
tions of their contemporaries. Francis was married first to 
Joanna of Austria, and secondly to a beautiful Venetian 
lady, Bianca Capello, whose first husband was assassinated 
to make way for the grand-duke. Francis and Bianca died 
on the same day, 1587, not without suspicion of having 
been poisoned by his brother and successor Ferdinand, who 
resigned a cardinal’s hat for the dukedom, and married 
Princess Christina of Lorraine A double alliance was 
formed with France by the union in marriage of his niece 
Marie de’ Medici, daughter of Francis, with King Henry TV. 
Cosimo IL succeeded Ferdinand in 1 609. The day of his 
accession Qaldeo Galdei discovered the satellites of Jupiter, 
which, in compliment to the young sovereign, he named 
“ StoUe Medicei.” See Galileo 
Ferdinand TI was still a child when he ascended the 
throne in 1621. He married Vittoria della Rovere, harness 
of Urbino , and though hei lands were claimed by the 
church, she brought a rich duwiy to Florence. Ferdinand 
and hia brother Cardinal Leopold added greatly to the art 
treasures in the galleries, and founded academies of art and 
science. Cosimo HI., who succeeded m 1 670, was a narrow- 
minded bigot, whose marriage with a gay young princess of 
the court of Louis XIV. of France end ed in separation. 
He died in 1713, leaving one son, Gian Gostone, whose mild 
character, aversion to the punishment of death, and abolition 
of oppmssive taxes made him popular with his subjects. 
Commerce, industiy, and ogiiculbure flourished during the 
reign of this last of the Medici At his death in 1737 ho 
left no male heirs to the throna Tuscany had been already 
assigned by a European agreement — the celebrated Prag- 
matic Sanction — to Francis duke of Lorraine in compensa- 
tion for his duchy, which had been annexed to France. In 
1753 an edict gave Tuscany to the second son of Francis 
and the empress Maria Theresa ; and two years later, on 
the death of hia father, Pietro Leopoldo of Austria arrived 
m Florence to take possession of the throne. His short 
reign marked a new era of progress and reform. The 
Inquisition was abolished, privileges set aside, and plans 
proposed for draining and colonizing the Maremma, In 
1790 Leopold was called to Vienna to succeed his brother 
Joseph IL as emperor, and left his younger son Ferdi- 
nand III. grand-duke of Tuscany. By an article of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, Tuscany had been declared a separate 
and independent sovereignty; therefore, when, after the 
outburst of the French Revolution, the emperor Francis 
II. claimed the assistance of a Tuscan army to restore the 
Bourbons in France, the great minister Fossombroni refused, 
declaring that Tuscany was on terms of peace and amity 
with the French republic. But in 1796 Ferdinand, yield- 
iug to the importunity of the court at Vienna, joined in the 
war against France, and two years later Florence was 
occupied by a French army. The first consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, conquered Tuscany, and whilst Ferdinand 
renounced his rights on condition of a compensation in 
Germany, one of the Bourbons of Parma was placed on his 
throne as Hug of Etruria. Tuscany was annexed to the 
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French empire in 1808, but in 1809 the grand-duchy was 
restored in favour of Eliza Bonaparte Bacciochi, sister of 
the emperor Napoleon. 

Her reign lasted only five years, and after Napoleon had 
been exil^ to Elba, Ferdinand resumed his sovereignty. 
On this occasion an Austrian, Prince Rospiglioai, was sent 
to Florence to announce his arrival, and in hia proclamation 
he declared Tuscany to be an inheritance and patrimony 
of the imperial house of Austria The vain attempt of 
Lombardy in 1820 to shake off the Austiian yoke, an 
attempt m which the ciown prmce of Piedmont, Carlo 
Alberto, was secretly implicated, ended in the incarceration 
of some of the noblest Italian patriots in Austrian fortresses 
for a period of from 16 to 20 years. It was vain for 
Fossombroni to protest, and declare that the Tuscan Govern- 
ment did not require Austrian soldiers to play the masters , 
Austrian soldiers arrived to occupy Tuscany as well as the 
other Italian states, and the auhc counsellor Menz wrote 
to Prince Mettemich that “ the Tuscan Government, led to 
reflect on its dangers, had assumed a firmer attitude, and 
constituted a more active and vigilant police, and, at all 
events, the respect inspired by Austiian bayonets placed at 
the gates of Tuscany were sufficient to dispel revolutionary 
ideas ” Ferdinand died in 1833, and was succeeded by his 
sou Leopold IL, who had married a Neapolitan pniiccss 
Alarmed by the revolutionary movements of 1847, Leopold, 
hke other Italian piinces, granted his people a constitution, 
hut when they further demanded to be led against the 
Austrians, to assist in driving tlie foreigner from Italy, he 
reluctantly permitted the Tuscan aimy, chiefly consisting 
of young volunteers, to depart. The enthusiastic youths 
who fought for the independence of thoir country displayed 
unwonted valom at Ourtalono and Moutanara ; but the 
grand-duke signified his displeasure by withdrawing titles 
and pensions from oven the Burgeons who attended tliu 
wounded on the field of battle. Among the libemls in 
Florence who had long been seeking an npportuiiity to 
shake off foreign iiitorferonco in the government of their 
country, were men of tlio greatest moderation and virtue,- - 
Baron Bottino Ricasoli, the Marchoso Cosimo llidolli, the 
poets Niccoliui and Giusti, Salvagnoli, the MarehcHO Nori 
Corsmi, and the Marchoso Qiuo Cappoiii, the last of that 
family illustrious for virtue, for genius, and for patriotism.^ 
The grand-duke, who either shared the principles of his 
family, or had not courogo to place himself at the head of 
the distinguished men who coincided wutli the view of the 
Piodinontoso minister Cavour, invited Austrian troops in 
1860 again to occupy his dominions, and though I.oopohl 
affected to submit to noccBsity, the Austrian geneml de- 
clared ho would not have come uninvited. This occupa- 
tion lasted six years, during which time the power of life 
and death of Tuscan subjects was delivered into tlio hands 
of the Austrian commanders. When Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Piedmont and Sardinia, with tiio assistance of 
France, made war against Austria for the independence 
of Italy in 1869, a vain hope was still ontortoinod that 
Leopold would have consented to unite his army with that 
of Piedmont; but the proclamation of war went forth 
without a sign from Tuscany. On the 27 th April 1859 
the Tuscan troops unanimously declared their intention to 
throw down their arms unless they were allowed to join 
tho War of Independence. The liberals insisted on the 
abdication of Leopold in favour of his son, and on on offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Piedmont, Leopold de- 
clined these proposals, and quitted Florence with his 
family, amidst the silence of tho assembled multitudes, 
never to return. 

* Shortly before his death in 1876, at uiworda of 80 years of age, 
he completed his lulniirahle hiatory of the Florentine i^publlo, Storin 
deBa Rtj^iOblka di i'wenxt dt Qino Cdiaiont, S tom., 8vo, 1876. 
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Tlio following year Victor Emmanuel entered Elorence, 
winch in 1865 became the capital of hi3 kingdom of Italy, 
ft was not until 1870 that the hopes of the Florentines 
were disappomted, and the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Rome 

See the histones of the Florentine Republic by Qino Capponi, 
Atto Vanuoci, T A Tiollope, and Henry Napier, P. Viflan’s 
Mmnovrs of Savonarola, tinnslatod by Leonard Hoinar, &c. (A S.H.) 

FLORENCE, of Worcester, an English chronicler who 
lived during the end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th 
century Nothing more is known of him than that he was 
a monk of Worcester, that he had a great reputation for 
learning, and that he died on the 5 th June 1118. His 
Chron^e begins with the creation of the world and ends 
with the year of his death. The earlier part is compiled 
from the Ohronicle of Mananus Scotus, and the greater part 
of that which relates to English history is a translation 
from the Saxon Chronicle ; but as he approaches his own 
times tlie independent value of his work increases, and m 
regard to contemporary events ho is one of the most valuable 
of existing authorities. The Chronicle of Florence was 
continued from 1118 to 1141 by an anonymous writer. 

An edition of the Ghromcle was published at Loudon in X692, and 
another nt Frankfort in 1601. It is also included in the Collection 
of Hwtoi iana, edited by order of the Records Commission ; and a 
translation witli notes by Thos Foi-cster is contained in Bohn’s 
Anhqmnan Library. 

FLORES, also called Endeh and Manuebaai, an island 
of the East Indian Archipelago belonging to the residency 
of Timor. It lies in a line with Java between Sumbava 
on the west and Timor on the east, and stretches from 
8° 3' to 9“ 59' S lat., and from 119° 49' to 123° 1' E. long 
It IS about 230 miles long, and from 20 to 40 broad, and 
its area is estimated at about 8900 square miles. Like 
most of the islands of the archipelago, it is both moun- 
tainous and volcanic, among the loftier summits being 
Ombuu Rombo or Gunong Keo, 9054 feet in height; 
Lobetabi or, in a corrupted form, Lovotivo, 7116 ; Ombuu 
tSoroor QunongRokka, 6557 , andLarantukaorllimandiri, 
5180. The interior is very partially explored, though the 
forests aro neither so dense nor so extensive as in Borneo or 
Celebes. Besides amber, which is found on the coast, the 
mineral products consist of sulphur, pumice-stone, copper, 
and a little iron and gold. Sandal-wood, rice, wild cinna- 
mou, and birds’ nests are the most important articles of 
export, giving rise to a considerable trade with Celebes, 
•Jhinor, Batavia, and Singapore. The inhabitants are 
mainly of Malay origin, and the language appears to be 
akin to that of Bimo. There are considerable settlements 
of Buginese and Wadjorese. Portugal lays claim to certain 
portions of the island, but practically it is all under Dutch 
supremacy. Christianity has been introduced by the 
Portuguese ou the east coast, and the converts are visited 
from tune to time by priests from Timor, 

See P. J. Veth, “ Het eilniid Flores,” in T^dseJuifi voor Mderl. 
Indie, 18C6 , K. Franeis, JTerivmringen wit den levmsloop van ean 
Jndiaoh amUef)iaar, 1856 j S. Muller, Bijdragon tot de Kennis van 
Timor. 

FLORES, the most westerly of the Azores. See Azosss, 

FLOREZ, Enrique (1701-1773), a Spanish historical 
scholar, was born at Valladolid in 1701. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the order of St Augustine, professed theo- 
logy at the university of Alcala, and published a Cursus 
Theologies in 6 vols. 4to (1732-1738). He afterwards 
devoted himself exclusively to historical studies. Of these 
the first fruit was his Glave ffistorfai, a work of the same 
class as the French Art de VSriJier les Dates, and preceding 
it by several years. It appeared in 1743, and passed 
through many editions, In 1747 was published the first 
volume of La Dspafla Sagrada, a vast compilation of local 
ecclesiastical history which obtained a European reputation, 
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and of which 29 volumes appeared in the author’s lifetime. 
It was continued after his death by Fathers Risco and 
Fernandez, and further additions have been made at the 
expense of the Spanish Government. The value of the 
work 18 considerably increased by the insertion of ancient 
chronicles and documents not easily accessible elsewhere. 
Florez was a good numismatist, and published Espaiia 
Carpetana Medcdlas delas Colontas, in 2 vols 4to (1767— 
1758). A third volume appeared in 1773. His last work 
was the Memorias de las reynas Gatolicas, 2 vols. 4to 
(1770). Florez led a retired, studious, and unambitious 
life, and died at Madrid m May or August 1773 

FLORIAN, the patron saint of Poland, was born at 
Zeiselmauer, Lower Austria, about the year 190. He 
served as a captain in the Roman army, and suffered death 
by drowning about the year 230, dunng the persecution of 
the Christians by the emperor Diocletian. His remains 
are said to have been buried on the site of the present 
Augustinian monastery at St Flonan near Linz, but were 
afterwards transferred to Rome About 1183 a portion 
of them was presented to Kmg Casimir of Poland, and 
from that time Florian became the patron saint of that 
country. He is represented as a warrior holding in his 
hand a vessel from which he pours out flames, and on this 
account his protection is often sought against fire His 
day in the calendar is August 4. 

FLORIAN, Jean Pierre Claris de (1756-1794), a 
French poet and romanciat, was bom at the chateau of 
Florian, near Sauve, in that part of Languedoc which now 
forms the department of Qard. His mother, a Spanish lady 
named Qilette de Salgues, died when he was quite a child, 
and the person who seemed to have had most influence on 
his early years was his grandfather, an old noble who had 
rnu through his estate. His uncle, the marquis of Florian, 
who had married a niece of Voltaire, introduced him at 
Ferney, and Florianet, as he was soon affectionately mck- 
named, spent a pleasant time with the old dictator of 
French literature. In 1768 he became page in the house- 
hold of the duke of Pentliifevre at Anet, and throughout 
his life he was the object of the powerful patronage of that 
cultured nobleman. Having studied for some time at the 
artillery school at Bapaume he obtained from the duke a 
commission in a dragoon regiment, and m this capacity it is 
said he displayed a boisterous behaviour as unlike as might 
be to what the reader of his works would naturally imagine. 
He afterwards left the army and became gentleman in ordi- 
nary. On the breaking out of the French Revolution he 
retired to Sceaux, but he was soon discovered and dragged 
to prison by the Parisian sans-culottes , and though his 
incarceration was not of long continuance, it so injured his 
health that he survived his release only a few months. 
His death took place on September 13, 1794. 

Florian’a first literary efforts took the shape of little 
comedies, but he first attracted attention by an epistle 
in verso entitled Voltaire et le serf du Mont Jura and an 
eclogue colled JRuth, which were crowned by the French 
Academy in 1782 and 1783 respectively. In the latter 
year he also produced his Galaihe, a professed imitation of 
the Galatea of Cervantes, and this was followed two years 
later by Numa PompUius, an equally undisguised imitation 
of F<inelon’s Tilhnaque, which as an educational work has 
proved only less popular than its prototype. In 1788 he 
became a member of the French Academy and pub^hed 
JSstelU, a pastoral of the same class aa Galatee, which is 
reckoned one of the best of his wolrks, Another romance, 
Gonzalve de Gordoue, preceded by an historical notice of 
the Moors, appeared in 1791, and his famous collection of 
Fables in 1792. After his death there appeared an unfin- 
ished treatment of the story of William Tell, to which 
he had devoted the leisure of his confinement, and an 
IX. - 43 
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aTsxidgment o£ Don Quixote, which, though far from baing 
a correct representation of the original, had great success. 

Florian was a professed imitator of Gesaner, and his 
style has all the artificial delicacy and sentimentality of the 
Gessnerian school. Perhaps the nearest example of the 
class m English literature is afforded by IVilson’s LigMs 
and BlMdom of Scottiah Life, He is least affected in his 
fables, his comedies, and soma of his minor tales, Among 
the best of the fables are reckoned “ the Monkey showing 
the Magic Lantern,” “ the Bhnd Man and the Paralytic,” 
and “ the Monkeys and the Leopard”, and Lee Deux Billets, 
Le Bon B^re, and Le Bm Menage are the heat known of 
the comedies. In the latter he brought the ailequinades 
again into fashion, and raised them to a higher leTel 
Florian's CEuvres Gompl^tta appeared at Paris in 16 -vol- 
umes, 1820 j hia (Euvrea incites in 4 volumes, 182i. 
Didot published au edition in 24 volumes, Briand another 
in 13, and Jauffret a third m 12. The editions of some 
of the more popular works are extremely numerous. 

Sec “Vie da Jlorian” prefixed to Ins (Euvrea poathuime t AIN 
^ Rosny, Vw da JP/onrtJi-, Pans, An. Y.l Jauifiot and Locretelle, 
Elogc da Morvm^ 1812 ; Samto-Beuve, Gaimnea du lundi, t lii. 

FLOBIDA, the most southern of the United States of 
America, is a large promontory extending southwards into 
the Atlantic ocean, its southern and western coasts forming 
in part the northern and eastern shore line of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The name of Florida was iu the 16th and early part 
of tlie 17th century indefinitely applied to the territory 
now lying south of Yirgima, By its charter the aoutheru 
boundary of Carolina was fixed at the 29th. parallel, 
thus including about one half of the present State of 
Florida. In 1738 the stipulated northern boundary of 
Florida was a hue drawn due west from the mouth of the 
St John’s Biver (colled by the Spaniards San Juan) to 
the little river Vaaisa, cutting off all upper or continental 
Florida. At the time of its cession by Spam to Great 
Britain in 1763, the territory of Florida extended as far 
west as the Miseissippi river, including portions of the 
present States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
The present boundaries are comprised between 24° 30' and 
31“ N. Jah, and 60” and 87“ 45^ W long. 

Florida makes the southern boundary of the State of 
Georgia, and in part that of Alabama, from whidi it is 
separated on the north-west by the river Perdido. The 
Atlantic woalies its eastern, and the Golf of Mexico its 
jouthern and western coasts, constituting a sea-board of 
more than 1000 miles. On the south-east it is separated 
from the Bahamas by the Straits of Florida. It points 
iowards Cuba on the south, Havana being about 110 miles 
from Key West Its entire length from Perdido river to 
3ape Sable is about 700 miles, its mean breadth 90 miles. 
The estimated area of Florida is 69,268 square inilea, or 
37,931,520 acres, of which 2,373,541 acres were iu 1870 
ncludediu farms. The population in 1870 was 187,748. 

The peninsula proper terminates ou the south in Cajie 
Sable ; hut a remarkable chain, of rocky islets, called the 
Florida Keys, begins at Capo Florida on the eastern shore, 
iztends south-westerly ^nearly 200 milGS in a direction 
I'onerally conforming with that of the coast, and ends in 
he cluster of sand-heaped rocks known as the Tortugas, 
rom the great number of turtle formerly frequenting them- 
outh of the bank on which these Keys rise, and separated 
irom them, by a navigable channel, is the long, narrow, and 
dangerous coral ridge known as the Florida Beef. This 
group of keys and reefs as washed on the south by the 
constant current of the Gulf Stream. The most important 
of tho keys is Key West, a nautical corruption of <7oyo 
ILmo or Bone Key, which name origmatod in the groat 
mimhor of hones found on tho island by tho jSpaniardi^t 
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supposed to be those of the aboriginal inhabifcauts. The 
ifilaud was long the haunt of smugglers and pirates, but is 
now a busy and thri-ving place, and one of the most im- 
portant naval stations possessed by the United States, on 
account of its commandiug situation at the entrance of the 
most frequented passage luto the Gulf of Mexico, as well 
as its nearness to Havana, Kingston, and other important 
jports of the West Indies, belonging to European powers. 

The Gulf coast of the State is intersected by numerous 
bays, among which are Pensacola, Choctawhatehee, St 
Andrew’s, AppalacMcola, Appalachee, Tampa, Charlotte, 
Ponce do Leon or Chatham, and Florida Bays, the last lying 
between the Keys and mainland. Tho chief rivers are St 
John’s, navigable about 100 miles for vessels of moderate 
draught, and emptying into tho Atlantic after a northerly 
course of 300 miles ; Indian Eiver, a long narrow lagoon 
on the eastern coast, which it is propiosed to unite by a 
canal with the St John’s; the Suwanee and Ockloconeo, 
which rise in Georgia and flow into the Gulf of Mexico , 
the Appalacliicola, formed by the Ghattahootchoe and Flint 
rivers, and emptying into tho bay of the same name , 
Choctawhatehee, Escambia, and Perdido, also flo-wing into 
the Gulf. The St Mary’s makes for some distance tho 
northern boundary of the State Florida has also numerous 
lakes, some of which are navigable. Lake Okeechobee, lu 
the Everglades, is about 40 miles long and 30 broad. 

Surface and Soil . — The surface is geuerally level, the 
greatest elevation being not more than 300 feet above tho 
sea, although old maps repiescnt it os mountainous. The 
most remarkable feature la the immense tract of marsh filled 
with islands in the southern pait of the state, called the 
Everglades, and by the Indians “grass water.” Betuccii 
the Suwanee and Ghattahootchoe the country is hilly j tho 
western portion of the Sbiito is level. De Bow designates 
the lands OB higli-humniock, low-hummock, swamp, savamm, 
and pine. The eoil is generally sandy, except in the 
hummocks, where it is intormixod with day. Tlic.so 
hummocks vary in extent from a fow to thousands of acres, 
and are found in all poi’ts of tho State. They are usually 
covered with a heavy giwth of red, Hvo, and water oak, 
magnolia, pine, and dogwood. When cleared they afford 
deairahlo openings for cultivation. Tlio savannas are rich 
aUuvioiia on the margins of stroams or lying in detached 
tracts, yielding largely, hut requiring ditching and dyking 
111 ordinary seasons. In the “ barrens, ” as tho jduo forests 
are called, tho soil is very poor, and thickly overgrown 
with pins and cypress. The district conqirisod in tho 
Everglades is impassable during tho rainy season, from 
July to October. It is about 60 miles long by GO broiid, 
covering most of the teiritory south of Lake Okoeohobco, 
or Big-watcr. Tlia islands with which this vast .swamp or 
lake is studded vary from, ono-fourth of an aero to hiindrocls 
of acres in extent. They are generally covered with dento 
thickets of shrabbory or vines, occasionally with lofty iJiiics 
and palmettos, 'Die water is from 1 to C feet deep, tho 
bottom being covered with a growth of rank grass. Tho 
vegetable deposit of tho Everglades is considered well 
adapted to the cultivation of tho banana and plantain. 
Another remarkable feature of Florida are tho subterranean 
streams which undermine the rotten Imiostoiio formation, 
creating immerous cavities in tho ground called “ sinks.” 
These are inverted conical hollows, or tunnels, varying in 
extent from a few yards to several acres, at tho bottom of 
which tunning water often appears. 

A most remarkable spring, situated 12 iniles from 
Tallahasaee, has boon sounded with 250 fathoms of line 
before finding bottom. Tho outflow forma a beautiful lake, 
feransparont and cold as ico oven in the hottest weather. 
The ^eat eink of Alachua county is a subterranean passage 
by which the waters of the Alachua savanna are supposed 
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to discharge themselves into Orange Lake. In fact, the 
geological structure of the State is remarkable, muah of its 
surface seeming a crust through the openings of which 
underground lakes and nvers force their way. 

Towns and Earhours — Notwithstanding the great extent 
of its sea-coast, Florida has few good harbours. Besides 
being a naval station, Key West is a place of considerable 
impoi-tauce. Pensacola^ Appalachicola, St Mark’s, Cedar 
Keys, Tampa, and Charlotte on the Gulf, and Fernandina 
and St Augustine on the Atlantic coast, are the principal 
ports. Of these the harbours of Pensacola and Femandma 
are the best. The cities of Florida are J acksonville, popula- 
tion in 1870, 6912] Pensacola, 3347, Tallahassee, the 
capital, 2023 ; and St Augustine, 1717. Jacksonville, on 
St John’s Biver, is a flourishing city, much resorted to by 
invalids from the northern States on account of the salu- 
brity of its climate. Femandma, the eastern termmus of 
the railway which crosses the State to Cedar Keys, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, has 1722 inhabitants. 

Climate — Florida, except in the vicimty of the swamps, 
possesses one of the most equable and agreeable climates of 
the continent. Occupying as it does a situation between 
the temperate and tropical regions, it enjoys exemption 
from the frosts and sudden changes of the one and the 
excessive heat of the other. The mercury, however, some- 
times falls to the freezing point, and great damage is done 
to the orange plantations. The winter climate of the Gulf 
coast is more rigorous than that of the Atlantic. The 
seasons partake of the tropical character, winter being dis- 
tinguishable by copious rains. Statistics show the State to 
be one of the healthiest, if not the healthiest, of the XJmted 
States, and its resident population is largely increased in 
the winter months by invalids from the north, seeking a 
more gonial clime, Jacksonville, St Augustine, and Key 
West are preferred by this class of visitors, who are every 
year becoming more numerous. The mean winter tem- 
perature as observed at Key West was slightly less than 
that of Havana; while for the months from July to 
November it was about the same. Besides the advantage 
of its climate, the semi-tropical character of Florida offers a 
grateful and strikhig change of scene to the health-seeker, 
who loaves the bare forests and frozen streams of New 
England for a country teeming with luxuriant vegetation 
and strewed with flowers. 

Prodxicts . — The productions of Florida are of an essen- 
tially tropical character : cotton, tobacco, nee, sugar-cane, 
arrow root, homp, flax, coffee, and the cocoEniut flourish 
there. The climate is also favourable to the cultivation of 
the silk-worm and for the cochineal insect Oranges, 
bananas, lemons, limes, olives, grapes, pine-apples, grow 
abundantly, and are of exquisite flavour. Indian corn, 
sweet potatoes, beans, pease, and such products of a more 
northern climate as Irish potatoes, barley, buckwheat, hops, 
&c., are also raised. The cultivation and export of 
oranges and other fruits have grown to be a considerable 
source of wealth to the State ; and the manufacture of 
cigars, especially at Key West, is becoming on important 
industry. The pasturage afforded by the savannas is 
oxcellont, cattle reciuiring little or no attention from their 
o^vnora, and no housing in winter. Game and fish abound 
in ovoiy part of the state. Deer, wild turkeys, partridges, 
goo.sG, ducks, and other small game are in all the forests 
and about all tho lakes, rivers, and swamps ; green turtle, 
oysters, shoep’s-lioacl, red-fish, mullet, &a, are found on all 
the coasts, and freshwater ^h in all the inland waters. 
Magnificent sponges are gathered along the reefs, and form 
a cunsideruble item of trade. Cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
lumber, fish, and fruits may be considered the most 
valuable products. From selected statistics, compiled by 
tho United States Government, it appears that Florida pro- 
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duced m 1870 — ^Indian corn, 2,225,066 bushels; oats, 
114,204 bushels; cotton, 39,789 bales, wool, 37,662 ft; 
nee, 401,687 S> ; cane, 553,192 galls ; Irish pota- 
toes, 10,218 bushels, sweet potatoes, 789,456 bushels; 
pease aud beans, 64,846 bushels; honey, 160,854 a. 
Florida cotton is grown almost exclusively in the northern 
group of counties, but the State is capable of producing the 
celebrated Sea Island variety, the cultivation of which was 
formerly confined to a few islands on the coasts of South 
Carolina and Georgia. Appalachicola, formerly a consider- 
able shipping port for cotton, has been superseded by 
Fernandina on the Atlantic. The crop of 1876-77 is 
reported at 34,303 bales, of which 11,214 was Sea Island, 
but it should be stated that this computation includes only 
shipments from Florida outports, there being no data 
whence to estimate accurately the quantity going to ports 
out of the State by rail The same remark will apply to 
the quantity of wool exported. 

The wool grown in Florida is long-stapled, of medium 
and coarse grades, little attention being as yet given to 
producing fine wools. In 1878 the flocks had increased to 
66,600 head, yielding 200,000 Bi of wool 

In 1874 Gadsden county produced on 327 acres planted 
216,000 S) of tobacco, of excellent quality, valued at 
$44,000. East aud South Florida rely mainly upon fruit 
culture. Florida is said to be the only section of the 
Union where the orange can be grown to any extent with 
success. There is no fear of winter-ldJling south of Pilatka. 
The quality of the fruit and the excellent condition in 
which it reaches the northern markets render this a most 
profitable crop. 

The forests of Florida form no inconsiderable source of 
wealth. The live-oak, so valuable in shipbuildmg, abounds, 
also the other varieties of oak, swamp cypress, hickory, 
lime, magnolia, dogwood, and laurel. The palma christi 
(castor-oil bean) becomes here a large tree ; on the islands 
and keys boxwood, satinwood, mastic, and lignum-vitse 
grow abundantly The pine is found from Cape Sable to 
near Indian river. In addition to fruit-bearing species, 
the pimento, coffee, pepper, clove, and other spice trees and 
shrubs may be successfully cultivated. 

From the ofl&cial sources of information it ^pears that 
iu 1870 the value of the live stock on farms was $5,212,157. 
The number of horses was 11,902; mules and asses, 8,835; 
milch cows, 61,932 ; draught and other cattle, 322,701; 
sheep, 26,509 ; swine, 168,908. Florida also produced 
100,989 a butter. These numbers will be largely in- 
creased by the census of 1880. 

Manufactures . — ^Theae are unimportant, aud are chiefly 
confined to flour and grist mills, lumber mills, and establish- 
ments for the manufacture of sugar aud mola^es, their total 
value iu 1870 being $4,686,403. Agriculture and com- 
merce are the chief resources of the State, — the export of 
its fibrous products, cereals, fruits, fish, live-oak and other 
timber, giving employment to a considerable tonnage. 
Among the mineral productions may be named amethyst, 
turquoise, lapis-lazuli, ochre, coal, aud iron-ore. 

Trade . — ^The coasting trade employs many steamers aud 
sailing craft, plying chiefly between Florida ports and 
Savannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Tork. Pen- 
sacola and Appalachicola are naturally points of shipment 
for southern Alabama and south-western Georgia. The 
bulk of foreign merchandise reaches the State from northern 
ports instead of by direct importation. Key West shows 
much the largest tonnage of vessels entering or clearing, 
St John’s and Fernandina following in the order named. 
Shijibuildiug is carried on at all the ports, the vessels 
usually being of small burthen, for coast traflic. 

Iiailv}ay8 . — ^In 1876 there were only 484 miles of 
railway in Florida. The Jacksonville, Pensacola, and 
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Mobile railroad extends west from Jacksonville to Chatta- | 
hootcliee, and la tbe longest in the State. Lateral lines 
connect this line with the Q-eorgia system by a branch ] 
fcom. Live Oak due north to Dupont, and with St Mark’s 
on the Gulf by a branch south from Tallahassee. The 
A.tlantic, Qnlf, and West India Transit Company’s line 
extends from Femandxna on the Atlantic to Oedar Keys 
on the Gulf, distance 155 miles. The Pensacola and 
Louienlle road extends from Pensacola north to a junction 
with the Mobile and Montgomery (Alabama) railroad, 46 
miles. The St John’s Eiver Line crosses from St Augustine 
to Tocoi on the St John’s, 14 miles. 

Adraiiiistn'ahQn — The govemmant of Florida is similar 
to that of the other States of the American Union. Tlie 
executive power is vested in a governor elected by the 
people every four years. The legislative power is repre- 
sented by a senate elected for four years, and a house of 
representatives or assembly chosen for two years, both by 
popular vote. The judiciary consists of a supreme court, 
having one chief and two associate judges, who hold three 
annual sessions in Tallahassee , there are also seven circuit 
besides other inferior courts. Flonda has two members m 
the national house of representatives, and has therefore 
with the two senators to which each State is entitled) only 
our votes in the electoral college. The State is divided 
into 39 counties, viz., Alachua, Baker, Bradford, Brevard, 
Calhoun, Olay, Columbia, Dade, Duval, Escambia, 
Franklin, Gadsden, Hamilton, Hernando, Hiilaborough, 
Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, Leon, Levy, Liberty, 
Madison, Manatee, Marion, Monroe, Nassau, Orange, Polk, 
Putnam, St John’s, Santa Eosa, Sumter, Suwanoe, Taylor, 
Volusia, Wakulla, Walton, Washington. 

Edwaimi . — Florida has neither college nor university, 
although an agricultural college has been Incorporated; 
the financial condition of the State and people after the 
close of the great civil war has greatly retarded educa- 
tional development. There is no public library of 10,000 
■volumes in the State. In 1876, out of a school population 
numbering 74,828 persons, the number actually attending 
public schools was only 26,052. The total expenditure 
for edaoational purposes was $2,126,541. The slow de- 
velopment of education in the State may also be attributed 
to the numerous coloured population (91,384 in 1870) 
formerly held in slavery, which is wholly engaged in 
tilling the soil and kindred pursuits. Since the war 
Florida boa received large accessions to its population 
from other States, and is undergoing changes which will, 
it is believed, ultimately lead to its taking a higher rank 
iu the IJniou. In 1870 there were in the State 23 news- 

5 apers and periodicals, with a total circulation of 10,546. 

he total number of religious organizations was 430, 
having 390 places of worship, and property valued at 
$426,520. 

History. — The history of Flonda is interesting. The 
various attempts at colonization by Europeans of which 
we have authentic accounts go farther back than in any 
other part of the North American continent, preceding the 
efforts of the French in Canada, the English iu Virginia, 
mid even of the Spaniards theffiselves in Mexico. St 
Augustine is the oldest settlement founded by Europeans, 
not only of the United States, but of North America, and 
still shows traces of Spanish occupation two centuries ago. 
Eemaina of fortifications, roods, &c., ore found between 
tlie Suwanee and Ohattahootchee. In 1612, seven years | 
before the invasion of Mexico by Cortes, Juan Ponce de | 
Leon discovered the mainland of Florida on Easter Sunday, 
Pmclia, Moridum, the supposed derivation of the name, j 
The discoverer landed at a place colled the Bay of the i 
Cross, took formal possession, and planted a atone cross in 
sign of the jurisdiction of Spain. Ho continued his ex- | 


plorations in the interior and along the coast for some 
months before sailing to Spam. The following year ho 
was named governor of and received permission from 
Ferdinand to colonize the “Island of Florida.” His efforts, 
however, proved unsuccessful. The place of his original 
landing is supposed to be a few miles north of Saint 
Augustine 

The next effort at colonization was the disastrous one of 
Pamphflo de Narvaez in 1528. He sailed from Cuba 
with 400 men, landed in the bay of Pensacola, and 
remained in the country nearly six months, when he re- 
embarked and perished in a tempest near the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Pour survivors of this expedition succeeded, 
after incredible hardships, m reaching Mexico. 

Hernando de Soto landed on May 30, 1639, at what is 
now Tampa Bay, called by the Spaniards “Spiritu Santo." 
De Soto believed Flonda a new El Dorado. He had the 
title of Adelantado^ or president, from the emperor, and 
undertook the conquest at his own expense He passed 
the first winter in the country of the Appalachians, east of 
Flint river. After a sanguinary conflict with the natives, 
who opposed his advance into the interior, and the lose of 
many men by disease, De Soto reached the Mississippi, 
where he died from fever while endeavouring to descend 
its banks to the mouth. 

Ednd Qoulaine de Laiidonniero, who had accompanied 
Jeau Eibault in his expedition to Port Enyol (1562), 
lauded first at what is now St Augustine, suhscquently in 
the river St John, called by him the “ Kivor of May,” and 
built Fort Caroline in 1664. The colonists, who weie 
Huguenots, were on the point of abandoning the settlement 
[ when re-enforced by Eibault j but lie had scarcely anchored 
when a Spanish fleet under Menendez appeared. Eibault 
made bis escape for tbe moment. Soon after Menendez 
surprised and massacred the garrison of Fort Caroline, 
carrying out to the letter his barbarous order to “gibbet 
aud behead all Protestants in those regions.” In endea- 
vouring to return to Fort Caroline, Eibault and his party 
also fell into the hands of Menendez, and shared the fate of 
their companions The French were all hnngod with tlie 
inscription affixed bo them — “ Not os Frenchmen, but as 
heretics.” 

Aviles de Menendez, referred to as extonninating the 
French settlement on the St John, landed September 1666, 
and laid the foundation of the town, named by him St 
Augustine. Two years later a French expedition com- 
manded by Dominique de Gourgues, seized two forts near 
the mouth of the St John, and the important one of San 
Mateo, and in retahation for the cruelty of Menendez 
hanged all his prisoners, “ nob as Spaniards, but as 
assassins " De Gourgues’s head was demanded by the 
I Spanish king, and he was for a time compelled to 
live lu concealment. Menendez afterwards rebuilt San 
Mateo. 

On the 28th of May 1686 Sir Francis Drake, then 
returniiig from Ins memomblo expedition to the West 
Indies, discovered a scaffold raised upon four high masts, 
evidently a look-out station, upon the Florida coast. No 
one in the fleet had any knowledge that tiie Spaniards 
possessed a place there. Drake therefore ordered the 
pinnaces to make a reconnaissance. Having entered an 
inlet they come to the fort St Joan de Pinos, from which 
the garrison fled to St Augustine ; and on the approach 
of the English they also abandoned this place, whiA had 
the appearance of a prosperous settlement, with its conncil- 
honse, church, and handsome gardens. The invaders 
destroyed the town and meditated an attack on St Helena, 
twelve leagues further up the coast, but were deterred from 
want of a pilot to conduct them safely through the intricate 
and dangerous shoals. Drake pursued his voyage to 
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Virginia, where the queen had commanded him to afford 
relief to Sir Walter IMeigh’s newly planted colony. 

The English colonists of Georgia and Carolina continued 
to wage war against the Spaniards in Elorida. Governor 
hToore of South Carolina made an unsuccessful attempt 
on St Augustine m 1702, and General Oglethorpe of 
Georgia besieged it in 1740 with the same result. Nearly 
a hundred years later, m 1837, the U.S. engineers found 
halls thrown by Oglethorpe in the moat of the old Spanish 
fortress. In 1763 Florida was ceded to Great Britain m 
return for Havana, captured by Albemarle the previous 
year. Most of the Spaniards left the country. Vigorous 
efforts were made by the British Government to promote 
settlement by liberal grants of land to settlers. Besides a 
large number of emigrants who came over from Europe, 
promising settlements were made under the patronage of 
Lords Bolle and Beresfoid and Governor Moultrie. In 
addition to these many royalists emigrated thither from 
Georgia and Carolina, on the breaking out of hostilities 
between Great Bn tain and her American colonies. Twenty 
years of British possession accomplished more m settling 
and improving Flouda than two hundred years of Spanish 
rule. 

In 1781 Don Bernardo de Galvez, Spanish governor of 
Louisiana, havmg previously taken Mobile, besieged and 
captured Pensacola, thus completing the conquest of West 
Florida In 2783 Florida was ceded back to Spain, when 
the greater part of the English population, estimated at 
25,000, left the province and passed into the adjoinmg 
states. Soma unimportant military operations took place 
lu 1814. In February 1819 a treaty for the cession 
of Florida to the United States was concluded at Wash- 
ington, and m 1821 was reluctantly ratified by the king 
of Spain, thus coiicludmg a long and tedious negotiation. 
Possession was taken in July by General Jackson, who had 
been appointed governor of the Floridas by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Immigration flowed in rapidly 
from the southern States, the Bahamas, and even the North 
Atlantic States j bub a great drawback to tlie prosperity 
of the newly acquired territory was found in the deter- 
mined resistance of the warlike nation of Seminole Indians 
to the encroachments of the whites upon their hunting- 
grounds. A resolution on the part of the United States 
Government to remove these Indians led to the long and 
bloody struggle known as the Seminole War, in which for 
seven years the Indiana successfully defied every effort to 
subdue them, retreatmg into the fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades when closely pressed. Osceola, chieftain of the 
Seminoles, havmg been captured by treachery, the war 
euded in 1842 The remnant of the Indiana were removed 
beyond the Mississippi, and in three years after their 
-expulsion (1845) Florida was admitted into the Union 
as a State. 

On the 10th January 1861, Florida, by a convention 
assembled on the 3d, seceded from the Union. Fort 
Marion and the arsenals at St Augustine and Chattalioot- 
chee were seized on the 7th, the forts and dockyards at 
Pensacola on the 12th, except Fort Pickens, on Santa Rosa 
island, which was held by the United States forces. Not 
being within the line of greet mihtary operations, the con- 
flicts between the Fedeiul and Confederate forces were of 
minor importance. Femandina, Jacksonville, and St 
Augustine fell into the hands of the national forces early 
in 1862. Pensacola was reoccupied by them the same 
year. In April 1866 President Johnson, by a proclama- 
tion, declared the restrictions on commercial intercourse 
ivith Florida removed; in July WiUiam Marviu was 
named provisional governor. A State convention assembled 
in October at Tallahassee which repealed the ordinance of 
secession. Civil government was practically resumed the 
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following year by tlie election of State officers and a legis- 
lature. A subsequent State convention met at Tallahassee, 
January 20, 1868, to form a new constitution, which was 
ratified by Uie people in May, a legislature and State officers 
being chosen at the same election. The State having 
complied with the enactments of Congress relative to recon- 
struction resumed its place in the Union. In 1876 the 
election of Rutherford B. Hayes, republican, as president 
of the United States, over Samuel J, Tildeu, democrat, was 
determined by the electoral votes of Florida and Louisiana, 
which by a decision of the extraordinary commission created 
by Congress were counted for the former. (s. a. n.) 

The foregoing article is repnnted, hy pemiissiou of Messrs Little, 
Brown, & Co , Boston, Mass , from Flondciy lis H%storyy Comditicnhf 
avd Besourccs, by S, A. Dmke, Boston, 1878. 

FLORID A-BL AN CA I^on Jose Monuto y REnoi-nDo, 
OotTMT OF (1728-1808), Spanish statesman, was bom at 
Murcia in 1728. He was the son of a notary, and received 
a good education, which he completed at the university of 
Salamanca, especially applying himself to the study of law. 
For a time he followed the profession of an advocate, and 
acquired a high reputation A more public career was 
opened to him by the marquis of Esquilache, then chief 
minister of state, who sent him ambassador to Pope Clement 
XIV. Successful in his mission, he was soon after 
appointed by Charles HI. successor to his patron, and his 
administration was one of the most brilliant Spain had 
ever seen He regulated the police of Madrid, reformed 
many abuses, projected canals, established many societies 
of agriculture and economy, and many philanthropical in- 
stitutions, and gave encouragement to learning, science, and 
the fine arts. Commerce flounshed anew under his rule, 
aud the long-standing disputes with Portugal about the 
South American colomes were settled. He sought to 
strengthen the alliance of Spain with Portugal by a double 
marriage between tbe members of the royal houses, design- 
ing by this arrangement to place ultimately a Spanish 
prince on the throne of Portugal. But in this he failed. 
His attacks on Algiers in 1776, and on Gibraltar in 1782, 
cost Spam the loss of nearly 80,000 men. He dealt a 
heavy blow to the Cortes, prevaihng upon them by various 
forms of bribery, and by sowing dju^ensioa among the 
members, to proclaim the heir to the throne without 
making the customary assertion of their privileges. He 
retained his office for three years under Charles IV. ; but 
in 1792, through the mfluence of his enemies, he was dis- 
mi^ed and imprisoned iu the castle of Pompeluna, Here 
he was saved from starvation only by the intervention of 
Ids brother. He was afterwards allowed to retire to his 
estates, and remained in seclusion tiU the French invasion 
of 1808. He was then called by his countrymen to take 
the presidency of the central junta. But hi3 strength failed 
him, and he at Seville, November 20 of the some year. 
He left several short treatises on jurisprudeuco. 

FLORID, Giovanni (about 1562-1626), lexicographer 
aud translator, was born in London about 1552. He was 
of Tuscan origin, his father and mother being 'Waldenses 
who had fled from persecution in the Yaltelliue and taken 
refuge in England. The family left England on the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary, but returned after her death. The 
son resided for a time at Oxford, aud was appointed!, about 
1676, preceptor to the son of Barnes, bishop of Durham, 
then studying at Magdalen CoUega In 1678 Florio 
published a work entitled Mrist S'rutta, which yield Familiar 
Speech^ Merry Frav&rbij Witty Semtericee, and Ooldeji Sayings 
(4to). This was accompanied by A Perfect Induction to 
the JtaZian and Snglish Tongues, The work was dedicated 
to the earl of Leicester. Three years later Florio was 
admitted a member of Magdalen College, and became a 
teacher of French and Italian in the uuiveralty. In 1591 
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appeared lua Second Fmits, to be gathered oj Txodm Frees, 
of dixiers hut MigUsome Tastes to tU Tongues of Italmn 
and inglish men-, to wLicli ^aa annexed tTie Garden of 
Recreation, yielding si-x tliousmid Italian Proverbs (4to) 
Hib Italian and English dictionary, entitled A World of 
Words, publislied in folio in 1598. Aftec tha acoeasion 
of James I, Floiio was named Frencli and Italian tutor to 
Pnnce Henry, and afterwards became a gentleman of the 
privy chamber and clerk ol the closet to the queen, whom 
he also instmcted in languages. Hia last work, and that 
by which he has been most known, was his translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays, published in folio in 1503, and 
dedicated to the queen. Special intei’est attaches to this 
translation from the circumstance that of the several copies 
o£ the first edition in tha British Maaetun library one bears 
the autograph of Shakespeare and another that of Ben 
Jonson. It has been suggeatad that Florio is satirized by 
Shakespeare under the clmracter of Holofernes, the pompous 
pedant of Love's Zaboux^s Lost. He is characterized by 
Wood, in Athma Oxonienses, os a very useful man m his 
profession, zaaloiis for liis religion, and deeply attached to 
hifl adopted country. When the plague raged m London 
in 1626, Florio sought eacope from it by ratiriug to Fulham, 
but he was there seized and carried off by it in tho autumn 
of the same year 

FLORIS, Fbans, or more correctly Frans de Vnendt 
called Floria (1620-1570) was one of a large family trained 
to tha study of art m Flandera Son of a stone-cutter, 
Cornelia de Vnendt, who died at Antwerp in 1638, he 
began life as a student of sculpture, but afterwards gave up 
cardng for painting At the ago of twenty he wont to 
Li^a, and took lessons from Lambert Lombard, a pupil 
of Mabuse, whose travels in Italy had transfonnod a style 
truly Flemish into that of a mongrel Leonardesque. 
Following in the footsteps of Mabuse, Lambert Lombard 
had visited Florence, and caught the manner of Salviati 
and other pupils of Michelangelo and Del Sarto. It was 
about the time when Sohoroel, Ooxcio, and Heemskerk, 
after migrating to Borne and imitating the masterpioces 
of Raphael and Buonarroti, came home to execute Dutch- 
Itolian works beneath the level of those produced in tlio 
peninsula itself by Leonardo da Pistoio, Hauaccio, and 
Binaldo of Mantua Fired by these examples, Floris m 
his turn wandered acrews tho Alps, and aiipropriated 
without assimilation the various mannorisms of the schools 
of Lomhardy, Floronco, and Romo. Bold, quick, and 
resolute, ho saw how easy it would be to earn a livelihood 
and acquire a name by drawing for engravers and pointing 
on a Imga scale after the fo^on of Tasari. He camo 
home, joined the guild of Antwerp in 1640, and quickly 
opened a school from which 120 disciples are stated to 
have issued. Floris painted strings of large pictures for the 
country houses of Spanish nobles and tho villas of Antwerp 
patricians. He is known to have illustrated the fahlo of 
Hercules in ten compositions, and the liberal arts in seven, 
for Olses Jongehng, a merchant of Antwerp, and adornocl 
tho doko of Arschot’s palace of Beaumont with fourteen 
colossal panels. Comparatively few of his works have 
descended to us, partly because they come to bo contemued 
for thair inherent defects, and so were suffered to perish, 
partly because they wore soon judged by a different 
standard from that of tiro Flemings of the 16th century. 
The earliest extant canvas by Floris is the Mars and Tonus 
ensnared by Tulcan in tjio Berlin Museum (1647), tho 
latest a Last Judgment (1666) in the Brussels g^ery, 
jN* 0 ithQr these nor any of tho intermediate works at Alost, 
Antwerp, Ooponhagon, Dresden, Florence, Ldau, Madrid, 
8b Petersburg, and Fionna display any charm of originalify 
in composition or in form. I^atevor boldness and force 
they may possess, or whatever principles they may embody, 
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they are mere appropriations of Italian models spoiled in 
translation or adaptation. Their technical execution reveals 
a rapid hand, but none of the lustra of bright colouring , 
and it is not too much to say that whilst Floris failed to 
acquire absolute mastery over design as improved by the 
Italians, he was equally devoid of the gifts which distinguish 
the earlier colourifits of Flanders Vasari justly praises the 
plates engraved by contemporaries from the drawings of 
Fiona, but he adds that these plates would have been better 
had the skill of the draughtsman been more ably seconded 
by that of the engraver. A more temperate judgment will 
probably be that Floris owed much of his repute to tho 
deveraeas with which his worlcs were transferred to copper 
by Jerome Cock and Theodor© de Guile. Whilst Floria 
was engaged on a Crucifixion of 27 feet, and a ReBurrection 
of equal size, for the Grand Prior of Spain, lie was seized 
with illness, and died on the 1st of October 1670 at Antwerp. 
Hia burial took place three days later in the cemetery of 
the R6colletB, 

FLORUS, a Roman historian, author of the de 

Gestis Rmnamnm, has by some writers been identified 
with the Lucius Julius Florus who lived in tho time of 
Augustus, and to whom Horace addressed two of his 
epistles ; but this position is hardly tenable, as Florus 
m tho introduction to his history writes of tho emperor 
Trajan as then reigning. By others ho on account of 
certain similarities in style, identified with tho Publius 
Aunins Florus who lived in tho time of Hadrian, and wroto 
a didogue on tho question whether Virgil was an orator 
or a poet, ond the Pervigilium Yenms, an imitation of 
Horace’s Secular In some MSS. of tho Epitome, 

tlio name of tho writer is mentioned os L. Aniuous Florus, 
in others as L. Julius Florus, in others L. Anmnus 
Seneca, and in the Bamberg codox Julius Floriu If the 
Mstoiian be tho same person as the poet and rhetorician, 
Julius Annaeus must bo regarded as a corruption of Publius 
Anniua. Tho Ejyitome of Florus is compiled chiefly from 
Livy, and gives a condensed view of Roman history from 
the foundation of tho city to the closing of tho temple of 
Janus by Augustus. The details of geography and chron- 
ology aro not always to be implicitly trusted ; and the 
stylo is declamatory, and rather that of a panegyrist than 
of a critical historian. Tho best editions of tho work aro 
that of Titzo, Prague, 181D, and that of O. Jahn, Loipsic, 

1863. The latter has been revised by 0. Halm, Loipsic, 

1864. 

FLOTSAM, Jetsam, and Lioan, in English law, am goods 
lost at 800 , as distinguished from goods which come to land, 
which are technically designated torech “ Jetsam is when 
goods aro cost into the sea, and there sink and remain 
uuder water ; flotsam is whore they continno swimnfing on 
the surface of tlie waves ; ligon is where they arc sunk in 
the BOO, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to be found 
again.” Flotsam, jetsam, and ligon belong to tho king in 
tho absenco only of tho true owner. Wreck, on the other 
hand {i,e., goods cast on shore), was by the common law 
adjudged to tho king in any case, because it was said by 
tho loss of tho ship all property was gone out of tho original 
owner. This singular distinction which treated goods 
washed ashore as lost, and goods on and in the sea os not 
lost, is no doubt to bo explained by tho primitive practice 
of plundering ship wrecks. See the article Weeck, for 
the law relating to that subject. 

FLOUNBEB. {PUnroneUcs flesm) is one of the most 
common Flat-fishes along tho coasts of northern Europe, 
from the British Channel to Iceland. It is naoro partial to 
fresh water than any other Flat-fish, ascending rivers far 
beyond the reach of the tide, as, for instance, the Ehine 
as far as Cologne. It very rarely exceeds the length of 
twelve inches, and a weight of Impounds, 
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FLOUR, Manufactueb of. Flour is the grain of 
wheat reduced to powder, and separated from the outer 
husk or coverings in which the seed is enveloped. The 
name is also applied to the grain of other cereals, and to 
the farinaceous seed of pulses similarly treated, and it is 
used generally to indicate any finely powdered dry sub- 
stance ] but when the term is employed without any quali- 
fication, it invariably means wheaten flour. As prepara- 
tions of flour form the staple food of all civilized 
communities of the West, the cultivation of wheat and the 
manufacture of flour are necessarily industries of the 
greatest magnitude and importance, rice being the only 
other grain which rivals (and which indeed possibly sur- 
passes) wheat in the number of human beings it feeds. 

The cultivation of wheat was one of the earliest develop- 
ments of human civilization, and there are not wanting 
evidences that in making use of the grain the primitive 
races submitted it to a coarse pounding or grinding, 
thereby reducing it to a state resembling the meal of the 
present day. From remains found on the sites of the 
ancient lake dwellings of Switzerland it is obvious that the 
original form of corn-crushing or mealing apiDuratus con- 
sisted of a roundish stone — generally very hard sandstone 
— about the size of a man’s fist, with certain hollows or 
flattened surfaces on two opposite sides (figs. 1-3). The 
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Fms. 1-3.— Primitive Coni-crushera (from Keller’s ZaXv DtoelUngs). 

rounded outline of the stone worked and fitted into a corre- 
sponding cavity in another stone in which the grain to be 
crushed or pounded was placed, By the deepening of the 
cavity in the under stone and the addition of a wooden handle 
to the upper stone-ball, would be formed the mortar and 
pestle; and in another direction, by fitting the upper stone 
for a motion of rotation within the cavity of the lower, the 
form of the quern would be produced, and the germ of the 
modern flour-mill elaborated. In early times, and indeed 
amid rude forms of society still, the preparation of meal 
and flour was a part of the domestic operations of preparing 
bread and otherwise cooking of food. At a period so 
remote as that of the patriarch Abraham it appears there 
was a distinction in the qualities of the flour or meal which 
could be produced, as Sarah was directed to “ make ready 
quickly three measures of meal, knead it, and make 
cakes upon the hearth,” There is much probability in the 
suggestion of Dr Livingstone that the grinding apparatus 
used by Sarab was similar to that still used in Central 
Africa, and figured in tbe frontispiece of his JZambed 
and its Trihutarus. In that work the apparatus is thus 
described:— 
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‘‘The mill consists of a block of granite, syenite, or even mica- 
schist, 15 or 18 inches square, and 5 or 6 thick, with a piece of 
quartz or other hard rock, about the size of a half brick, one 
side of which has a convex surface, and fits into a concave hollow 
in the large and stationary stone. The workwoman kneeling 
grasps this upiwr millstone with both hands, and works it back- 
wards and forwards in the hollow of the lower millstone, in the 
same way that a baker work.? his dough when pressing it and push- 
ing it from him. The weight of the person is brought to bear on 
the movable stone, and while it is pressed and pushed forwards and 
backwards, one hand supijhes every now and then a little grain, 
to he thus at first braised, and then ground on the lower stone, 
which is placed on the slope, so that the meal when ground falls 
on to a skin or mat spread for the purpose. This is, perhaps, the 
most primitive form of mill, and anterior to that in Oriental count- 
ries, where two wmmen grind at one mill, and may have been that 
used by Sarah of old when she entertained the angels,” 

That tbe two forms of grinding apparatus were familiar 
to tbe nations of antiquity is obvious from the allusions 
made to both in the Pentateuch, In the book of lumbers 
(xi. 8) we read that the Israelites gathered manna, 
“ ground it in mills, or beat it in a mortar ; ” and again 
in Deuteronomy (xxiv. 6) there is an injunction that 
“ no man shall take the nether or the upper millstone to 
pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” Numerous 
other allusions to mills, mortars, and the grinding of corn 
are scattered throughout Scripture, from which it is made 
clear that the grinding of corn was, among the Hebrews, a 
domestic employment left entirely to women. Among the 
ancient Romans the mortar and pestle were alone used for 
pounding wheat, and the work was similarly done by 
women down to the year 173 b.o. At that date baking 
was establLshed as a sejoarate occupation, the craftsmen 
being called pisiores, from pinsere, to pound, in allusion to 
their manner of preparing flour. At a subsequent date 
mills were introduced, of which the quern was the simplest 
and original form. It was called the mola manuaria, or 
mola tmsatilis, and was worked chiefly by slaves, the 
labour being regarded as eminently degrading. Later the 
mola asinaria moved by animal power, and the mola 
aquaria or water mill, were employed as a substitute for 
hand-worked mills. Their mola aquaria approached in 
form and mechanism the rude small mills which existed 
in the more remote parts of Scotland and Ireland down 
till the early part of the present century. At the beginning 
of last century a pair of Roman ■‘millstones were found at 
Adel in Yorkshire, and described in the Philosophical 
Transactions. One stone, 20 inches in diameter, was con- 
vex in outline, while the other was concave, and retained 
traces of notching. 

The quern, and exceedingly rude water mills, were in 
use throughout Great Britain for many centuries, and con- 
tinued to be employed in outlying districts of Scotland and 
Ireland till very recent times. Strutt, in his 'Chronicle of 
England, says — “ At what time mills were first used in 
Britain cannot be determined ; hand-mills, which without 
doubt were the most ancient of any, we may conceive were 
known in the time of Ethelbert, king of Kent, who ruled 
that nation from the year 560 to the year 616 ; for in his 
laws a particular fine of twelve shillings is imposed upon 
any man who should corrupt the king’s grinding maid 
hence it is also evident that they were turned and tended 
by women; but it is probable that before the end of the 
heptarchy water-mills were erected, because in ancient 
deeds and grants of lands we find mention made of mills, 
which are generally said to be situated near the water,” 
Dr Johnson, in his Journey to the 'Western Islands of Scot- 
land, describes tbe working of the quern as seen by himself. 
'‘There are water mills,” he says, “in Sky andRaasa, but 
where they are too far distant the housewives grind their 
oats with a quern or handpaill, which consists of two stones 
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about a foot and a half in diameter. Tbe lower is a little 
convex, to wliichthe concavity of tbe upper must be fitted. 
In tbe middle of tbe upper stone is a round bole, and on 
one side is a long handle. Tbe grinder sbeds tbe corn 
gradually into tbe bole witb one band, and works tbe 
handle round witb tbe other. Tbe corn slides down tbe 
convexity of tbe lower stone, and by tbe motion of tbe 
upper is ground in its passage. ' Tbe accompanying 
woodcut (fig. 4) illustrates tbe leading forms of these primi- 
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tive mills , — a representing a pair of rubbing stones, h a pot 
quern, and c an ordinary quern witb bole in tbe centre 
of tbe upper stone into which tbe grain was fed, another 
liole towards one side for receiving tbe handle, and in tbe 
lower stone a spout through which tbe ground meal was 
delivered. 

The nature of tbe water mills which were formerly 
common in Great Britain and Ireland, and which continued 
in use well into tbe present century, may be gathered from 
tbe following description of one visited by Sir Walter Scott 
during bis voyage to tbe Shetland Islands, &c,, in 1814 
(Lockhart’s Lif^. “ In our return, pass tbe upper end of 
tbe little lake of Gleilc-him-in, which is divided by a rude 
causeway from another small loch, communicating with it, 
however, by a sluice, for tbe purpose of driving a mill. 
But such a mill ! The wheel is horizontal, witb tbe cogs 
turned diagonally to tbe water j tbe beam stands upright, 
and is inserted in a stone-quern of tbe old-fashioned con- 
struction. This simple machine is inclosed in a hovel 
about tbe size of a pig-stye, and there is tbe mill ! There 
are about 600 such mills in Shetland, each incapable of 
grinding more than a sack at a time.” 

The ordinary fiour mill of the present day is a structure 
of comparatively few essential parts ", but in tbe arrange- 
ment and mounting of these tbe greatest amount of 
mechanical skill and experience has been exercised, and tbe 
accessories of tbe mill have been elaborated witb much care, 
witb tbe view of saving manual labour and perfecting tbe 
processes and results. Bully to appreciate tbe various 
processes of modern milling, it is necessary to bear in 
mind, not only that tbe wheat as delivered at tbe mill is 
dusty and mixed witb sand and other refuse, but that it 
contains many light grains and seeds of foreign substances, 
which might be deleterious, and would certainly interfere 
witb tbe appearance of tbe finished flour. Again tbe 
structure of tbe wheat grain itself must not be overlooked. 
A grain (caryopsis) of wheat is not a seed, but a fruit con- 
sisting of a pericarp or outer envelope tightly adherent to 
its contained single seed. The envelope consists of several 
layers of ligneous tissue, within which are tbe embryo and a 
peculiar fermentive nitrogenous principle termed cerealin, 
and finally a central mass of thin cells filled with a white 
powdery substance largely composed of starch granules. 
Tbe object of ordinary milling is to grind as perfectly as 
possible, without breaking tbe minute granules, tbe central 
substance of tbe grain, and to separate it from tbe embryo 
and outer busks, the former constituting tbe flour, and 
tlio latter the bran of the miller. Whole wheaten, flour, on 


tbe other hand, consists of tbe entire grain ground up to a 
uniform mass. 

Tbe machines and processes by which flour is prepared 
are very numerous, and are diverse in character ; and it 
must further be said that, at tbe present moment, tbe 
whole industry is in a peculiarly unsettled and transition 
state. Tbe system which has prevailed in tbe United 
Kingdom hitherto is what is known as ordinary or flat 
grinding witb millstones j but in the meantime a strong 
tendency is developing in favour of the use, either partially 
or entirely, of granulating or “ high milling,” and of some 
of tbe various systems of roller grinding which have been 
introduced. In Hungary and Austria tbe system of bigli 
milling prevails, in which tbe action of tbe millstones con- 
sists more in granulating than grinding ; and in connexion 
witb that system of milling, tbe use of rollers is a prominent 
feature. To a limited extent also the principle of the 
disintegrator has been brought into operation, iu which the 
grain is broken by tbe violent impact of studs or projections 
revolving in opposite directions witb enormous velocity. 
Thus we have these various systems : — (1) flat milling or 
grinding ; (2) high milling or granulation ; (3) roller mill- 
ing or crushing; and (4) disintegrator milling or breaking. 

Flat or Ordinary Milling ,' — In tbe ordinary or fiat mill- 
stone milling of the United Kingdom there are three main 
points to consider — (1) tbe cleaning and preparation of tbo 
wheat; (2) tbe grinding; and (3) tbo bolting or dressing 
of tbe ground products. The ordinary cleaning or screening 
apparatus through which tbe wheat, as received, passes, 
consists of a kind of cylindrical sieve of wire cloth, mounted 
in a sloping position, and having internal partitions 
so as to resemble an Archimedean screw. When tbo 
apparatus is set in motion, tbe grain, fed in at its upper 
end, tumbles from one division into another, thereby being 
freed from small refuse and sand, and as it issues at tbe 
lower extremity is subjected to a fan blast. For cleaning 
grain there are other kinds of apparatus, in which tbe prin- 
ciple of aspiration, or drawing currents of air through tbe 
grain, is now extensively employed, tbe most frequently used 
being Child’s aspirator. A further cleaning is sometimes 
given by Child’s decorticator, an implement which can be 
•adjusted at will, for simply rubbing and scouring the grain, 
or for removing tbo thin bran and germ previous to tbo 
operation of grinding. The “Victor ” brush machine is a 
recently introduced and highly approved apparatus for 
polishing and finishing wheat, its peculiar feature being 
that the “ opposed brushes are constructed and worked iu 
such a manner that they come in contact with every kernel 
of wheat in every conceivable position, and with, as much 
force as tbo miller chooses to use — thus polishing it on the 
ends better than any other machine can do, and this not 
only on one pair of brushes, but on several.” The pre- 
pared grain is next conveyed to the grinding apparatus, 
and here it may bo said that, in moving the grain or fiour 
horizontally, Archimedean screws working within an in- 
closed casing are employed, while in lifting from one floor 
to another, small boxes mounted on an endless baud worked 
over pulleys and similarly encased are used. The grinding 
machinery consists first of a bin containing the grain to be 
ground, from which it passes by a spout to the hoijper, 
whence it is delivered by a feeding adjustment to the 
stones. These constitute the distinctive feature of the 
entire mill, and upon their condition and delicate adjust- 
ment the whole success of the milling operation turns. 
They consist of two flab cylindrical masses inclosed within 
a wooden or sheet metal case, the lower or “bed-stone” 
being permanently fixed, while the upper or “ runner ” is 
accurately pivoted and balanced over it. The average size 
of millstones is about 4 feet 2 inches in diameter by 12 
inches in thickness; and they are made of a hard but 
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Cttllular silicious sfcotie called buh.r-stone, tlie best qualities of 
whicli are obtained from La-Fertd-sous- J ouarre, department 
of Seine-et-Maine, France. Millstones are generally built up 
of segments, bound together around the circumference by 
an iron hoop, and backed with plaster of Paris. The bed- 
stone is dressed to a perfectly flat plane surface, and a 
series of grooves or shallow depressions are cut in it, 
generally in the manner shown in fig. 5, which represents 
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the grinding surface of an upper or runner stone. The 
grooves on both are made to correspond exactly, so that 
wlien the one is rotated over the other the sharp edges of 
the grooves, meeting each other, operate like a rough pair 
of scissors, and thus the effect of the stones on grain sub- 
mitted to their action is at once that of cutting, squeezing, 
and crushing. The dressing and grooving of millstones 
is generally done by hand-picking, but sometimes black 
amorphous diamonds (oarbonado) are used, and emery 
wheel dressers have likewise been suggested. The upper 
atone or runner is sot in motion by a spindle on which it is 
mounted, which passes up^through the centre of the bed- 
stone, and there are screws and other apifliances for adjust- 
ing and balancing the stone. Further, provision is made 
within the stone case for passing through air to prevent too 
Iiigh a heat being developed in the grinding operation; and 
sweepers for conveying the flour to the meal spout are 
also provided. The ground meal delivered by the spout 
is carried forward in a conveyer or creeper box, by means 
of an Archimedean screw, to the elevators, by which it is 
lifted to an upper floor to the bolting or flour-dressing 
machine. The form in vvhich this apparatus was formerly 
employed consisted of a cylinder mounted on an iucliuecl 
plane, and covered externally with wire cloth of different 
degrees of fineness, the finest being at the upper part of 
tliB cylinder whore the meal is admitted. Within the 
cylinder, whicli was stationary, a circular brush revolved, 
by which the meal was pres.sed against the wire cloth, and at 
ilie same time carried gradually towards the lower extremity, 
sifting out as it proceeded the mill products into different 
grades of fineness, and finally delivering the coarse bran at the 
extremity of the cylinder. For the operation of bolting or 
dressing, hexagonal or octagonal cylinders, about 3 feet iu 
diameter and from 20 to 25 feet long, are now commonly 
employed.^ These are mounted horizontally on a spindle 
for revolving, and externally they are covered with silk of 
different degrees of fineness, whence they are called “silks” 
or silk dressers. Eadiating arms or other devices for carry- 
ing the meal gradually forward as the apparatus revolves 
are fixed within the cylinders, and there is also an 
arrangement of beaters which gives the segments of cloth a 
sharp tap, and thereby facilitates the sifting action of 
the apparatus. Like all other mill machines, the modifica- 


tions of the silk dresser are numerous. Mill products are 
differently assorted and classified in various localities and 
different mills — some distinguishing many qualities of flour 
and bran, and others making only three or four divisions 
The following (from Professor Church’s Food) may be taken 
as a fair average representation of the product of 100 Bi of 
good white wheat : — 


( 1. Finest flour 42 Ib, 

Flour } I- Seconds flour 18 

) 3. Biscuit flour 9 

( 4. Tails or tailings 3 ” 

Middlings 5. Middlings or line sharps.'!!!! 8 ” 

( 6. Coarse sharps 3 ” 

Bran 1 pollard . !::::!! 3 ” 

j 8. Coarse pollard 6 

( 9. Long hran 3 

Lo.ss hy evaporation, kc 5 ”, 

In the Crown Mills, Glasgow, belonging to John Tire 
Son, the classification and general average mill products, 
dealing with 60 qrs., are as follows : — 


Flour 

...60 

to 62 haffs of 280 ft. 

Overheads or coarse flour . 

... 

„ 3 , 

280 ,, 

Fine thirds 

... 5 

„ 6 , 

168 

Thirds 

...10 


168 

Bran 

.. 20 

,, 22 , 

112 „ 

Light wheat 

... 1 

!! 2 ; 

240 „ 

Loss 

...14 

,, 18 Ib per quarter. 


An additional proportion of fine flour is obtained by 
dressing and remilling tailings and middlings, and the 
purification and regrinding of these products have now 
become of much consequence in connexion with the 
changed systems of milling rapidly coming into use. A 
great variety of middlings purifying machines have been 
introduced and eagerly pushed within the last few years, 
showing that this branch of economic milling is now 
receiving great attention. 

The llungarian System or High Milling . — The object of 
the low or flat milling process, as practised in Great Britain, 
is to produce at one grinding operation as large a propor- 
tion of good finished flour as possible. In high milling, on 
the other hand, the stones are kept so far apart that grain 
is merely bruised in the first operation, and by a series of 
such grindings or bruisings, alternated with elaborate sifting, 
the bran and all the outer envelopes with the cerealin are 
detached, and a nucleus of very pure semolina only left. 
In this way a large proportion of very inferior branny flour 
is ohtaiued iu these early millings, and the proportion of 
exceedingly fine strong flour for which Austro-Hungarian 
millers are famous is comparatively small. It is only to 
the hard brittle wheats that the Hungarian system of mill- 
ing is applicable, and the method is only practicable under 
circumstances where there is a demand for the two extreme 
qualities of mill product which result from the system. 
Within the last few years the Hungarian millers have very 
largely adopted the roller mills, either to supplant entirely 
or to supplement the stone grinding. 

Roller Mills . — In this form of mill a pair of horizontal 
rollers rotate face to face, and the grain or other material 
is submitted to their action by passing between them. The 
nature of that action varies according to the modification 
of roller surfaces, the closeness of the rollers to each other, 
and the equal or differential rate at which they revolve. 
Eollers of metal, either steel or chilled iron, having a 
toothed surface, revolving at different rates of speed and at 
definite distances apart, have a cutting action on the grain 
submitted to them. Such rollers are employed in the 
Buchholz system for reducing hulled wheat to the condition 
of semolina, and a similar arrangement is employed in the 
machine of Gauz & Co. of Buda-Pesth, Fig. 6 shows a 
section of the face of a pair of such rollers, where B revolv- 
ing slowly serves as a holder for the grain, which is cut hy 
the sharp edges of A, revolving at a speed three times 
IX. — 44 
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greater than B. Smooth eurface rollers are mounted to 
press hard against each other, and are made in some cases 
of polished chilled metal ; and in other instances cylinders 
of porcelain are employed. Their 
principal function is for the reduction ‘'/u 
of purified middlings and semolina, " 
and when no differential motion is 
given the action is simply that of 
squeezing, but when the opposing i. 
rollers revolve at different rates of \ 
speed a grinding effect is further 
siiperaclded. A roller mill which has ¥yM 
met great and sudden piihlic accept- fAm 
ance is that invented and patented by 
F. "Wegmann, a miller of Naples, In \ 

■Wegmann’s mill, fig. 7, porcelain 
rollers are employed, there being 
two pairs fed from opposite ends of 
one hopper in the machine figured. Tootlic 
This machine possesses a self-acting pressure and a 
differential motion ; but its most valuable feature consists 
in the employment of porcelain for rollers, by which a 
surface at once exceedingly hard and slightly rough or 
porous is secured. It is claimed for these rollers that, 
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Toothed Boilers. 
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acting on middlings, they produce, with less expenditure of 
power, more and better flour than can be obtained by 
either stones or metal rollers. For the grinding of fine 
middlings English experience is, however, in favour of 
chilled iron rollers as the best. The roller mills have not 
yet been long enough in operation in Great Britain to 
enable any safe conclusion to be drawn as to their adaptor 
bility to British milling; but though the system originated 
only within the last few years, it has in the meantime 
practically superseded all other methods in the Austro- 
Tliuigarian districts, where milling is carried to greater 
perfection than in any other part of the world. To show 
the progress made in the introduction of roller mills in 
Britain, it may ho noted that, while in January 1877 
there was only one Wogmann’s machine in operation, there 
were by the close of the year 350 in various mills through^ 
out the country. 


The Didniegrator . — Under this name a form of machine 
was invented and introduced a few years ago by the‘ late 
Thomas Carr for, among other purposes, the manufacture 
of flour. Carr’s disintegrator consists of a pair of circular 
discs of metal set face to face, and studded with circles of 
projecting bars so arranged that the circles of bars on the 
one disc alternate with those of the other. The discs are 
mounted on the same centre, and so closely set to each other 
that the projecting bars of the one disc come quite close to 
the plane surface of the other; and they are inclosed within 
an external casing into the centre of which a spout passes 
by which the grain is delivered into the machine. The 
discs are caused to rotate in opposite directions with great 
rapidity, making about 400 revolutions per minute, and as 
the outer circle of bars is 6 feet 10 inches from the centre, 
they move at a rate of 140 feet a second, or about 100 
miles per hour. The grtain in passing through the machine 
is struck by the oppositely revolving studs with enormous 
force, — a force which increases as the shattered grains 
approach the outer circles of studs, and it is almost instan- 
taneously reduced to a powder which falls under the discs 
and is carried away by a spiral creeper. It is stated that 
one of these uiachine.s 7 feet in diameter is capable of doing 
the work of as many as 27 pairs of millstones, and they have 
been fully tested in the flour mills of Gibson and Walker, 
Bonnington, near Edinburgh, where two of them have been 
in operation for a period of seven years. Notwithstanding 
this success, however, the disintegrator has not met with 
general acceptance as a flour mill, having been introduced 
into only a very limited number of establishments. The 
following is a statement of the average results Messrs Gibson 
and Walker have obtained by the disintegrator from old 
Scotch wheat and from a mixture of Baltic and Ghirka 
wheats respectively: — 

Old /Scotch. Baltic and OhvrJca. 


Flour 

4i) per cent. 

36 Tier cant. 

Semolina 

26 „ 

36 „ 

Bran flour 

ih „ 

4/1 „ 

Exhairst Hour 

n n 

U „ 

Seconds 

. ... 4 

3if ,, 

Paring.? 

n 

2 ,, 

Bran 

13 ,, 

13 ,, 

Black dust, &c. 

n „ 

3 ,, 

Loss 

u 

l-i n 


100 lOQ 


The semolina is roground under stones, and yields a fine 
strong flour ; but it may bo and sometiinos is reduced by 
passing it again through the disintegrator. 

Qmlities of Flour , — There apxiears to be at present some 
conflict between public demand, as indicated by the in- 
creasing attention paid to the production of a fine strong 
white flour, and the current of scientific opinion expressed, 
though with some hesitation and doubt, in favour of whole 
meal or flour in which the richly nitrogenous outer 
portions of the wheat are retained. The fact that the 
outer portions of the wheat are richest in nitrogenous 
princiifle, and that also in a peculiarly active form, is 
indisputable ; but it has not been satisfactorily dotermhiGd 
whether the nutritive value of that portion of the grain is 
exactly measured by its chemical composition. The condi- 
tion of the nitrogenous substance, the amount and irritat- 
ing nature of the ligneous tissue which accompanies it, and 
its peculiar influence on the other constituents of the wheat 
grain may and probably do affect its value. It is certain 
also that white flour is deliberately preferred by the labour- 
ing population, whose instinct is probably right, and it is 
also preferred by and for many purposes indispensable 
to the baker and cook. Good flour should present tho 
appearance of a pure uniform white powder, only faintly 
tinged with yellow, free from all grit and lumps; and when 
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pressed m the hands it ought to show a certain amount of 
adhesiveness. It should be free fiom all smell of damp or 
mouldiness, and it should have no acidity of taste. For 
the purposes of the baker its strength is measured by the 
amount and quality of its gluten or nitrogenous constituents, 
which may be roughly estimated by making up a little 
dough and observing its tenacity when drawn out; but a 
more accurate means of measuring its elasticity is provided 
by the aleurometer of M. Boland^, a Parisian baker. The 
following analytical statement of the constituents of flour, 
and other calculations concerned therewith, are extracted 
from Professor Church’s Handbooh of Food^ prepared for 
the Science and Art Department ■ — 

Composition of Fine Flour from White Soft Wheat. 


In 100 parts In 1 lb 


"Water 

13 0 

2 oz. 

86 HI’S 

Fibnn, &c. . 

. .10 6 

1 

297 „ 

Starch, &o .... 

.... 74 8 

11 » 

388 „ 

Eat 

. 0-8 

0 « 

67 „ 

Cellulose 

07 

0 „ 

44 „ 

Mmeral matter. 

07 

0 ,, 

49 „ 


“Olio pound of good whonton flour, wTien digested and oxidized 
in the body, might libemte force etiual to 2288 tons raised one 
foot high. The greatest amount of external work which it could 
enable a man to perform is 477 tons raised one foot high For one 

E art of flesh-formers in fine whoaten flour there are 7J porta of 
oat-givers reckoned os starch. One pound of wheaten flour can- 
not produce more than about 1| oz. of tlio dry nitrogenous aub- 
stauoo of muscle or flesh.” 

Statistics of the Flour Trade . — The disproportion between 
the grain producing and consuming capacity of the IJmted 
Kingdom is very great and yearly increasing, and the 
deficiency in our own crops is made good from almost all 
quarters of the globe. In the discussion of this principal 
portion of the British food supply, the whole grain crops of 
the kingdom and the entire imports of all kinds of grain 
would require to be taken into consideration, and this large 
question cannot be hero entered ujpon. The extent of our 
import trade in wheat and flour is inrlicated by the follow- 
ing table, relating to the five years 1872--6; and the detailed 
statement for 1876 gives the principal sources whence these 
supplies are drawn : — 

Total Imports of Wheat and Flour, 1872-1876. 


Tear. 

[ Wheot I 

Wheat Meal and Floor, j 

Owf 

Volue. 

* Cfwt 

Value. 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

42,127,726 

43,863,098 

41,627,638 

61,876,617 

44,454,657 

£26,169,186 

28,638,746 

26,236,982 

27,610,469 

23,178,011 

4,388,186 

6,214,479 

6,236,044 

6,186,083 

6,969,821 

£4,087,639 

6,849,862 

6,686,076 

4,870,267 

4,741,616 


Wheat Mool and Floor. 


Austrian torritorios ... . . 

BtlSBlSr- 

Northovn ports 

Southern ports 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Cforroony 

Holland 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Torksy 

WoUaohla and Muldarla. 


1,077,340 


United States— 

On the Atlantia 

On the Poeifio 

Ohm 

British India— 

Bombay and 

BonRol and Burmah 

Auatraila 

British North Amei-lca ., 
Other oountriOB 


08,411 

303,005 

3,834,143 

81,071 

203,060 

248,744 

216,785 

883,884 

870,079 

3,338,388 

13,787,000 

0,586,068 

983,870 

083,084 
3,866,163 
3,006 660 
3,433,188 
100,003 


£1,000,330 

8,408,876 

80JSH 

140,410 

1,881,631 

42,808 

168,480 

188,643 

‘117,780 

800,600 

108,668 

966,616 


483,931 

1,108,700 

1,478,748 

1,281,668 

60,681 


446,030 

XQ4,0ffi 


20,811 

1,806,011 

436,318 

34,211 


189,830 

388,084 

80,883 


£467,108 

96,469 


1,861,764 

861,683 

10,607 


131,431 

301,614 

64,887 


■ Total.. 


44,464,067 


28,178,011 


Sowces, Quantities, and Value of Imports of Wheat and 
Flour into Great Britain in 1876, ' 

The subjoined extract from the London Com Exchange 
Report for 4th March 1878 will sufSce to show the market 
classification of flour, and give an approximately accurate 
idea of the relative value of the various descriptions • — 
London, top-price brands . .sk of 280 ft 47s to 60s. 

„ usual households. 39b ,,418. 

„ „ seconds . , 37s. „ 38s 

„ che^ households ... 36a „ 38s 

Cones, from Kivetta . . . 34 s. „ 36s. 

M Rice 308, „ 33s 

Country households, Norfolk 35s ,, 373 . 

Herts, Essex, and Suflolk 86 b „ 38s. 

Surrey, Kent, and Sussex 363 „ S8s. 

Amencan— Extra State . .ban el of 196 ft 26s. 6d 283 


Canadian, fine . . 

278' , 

,, 30s. 

Patent process, extra fine .. 

30s 

„ 36s. 

Sour and stale 



Value of empty hnirela . . 

.. . lOd 

, Is. 

French — Gruaux, for pastry 

.280 ft 48s 

,, 64s. 

Superior Pons mar& . , 

. . 46s. 

1) 46a 

Eifiht marks, Pans . 

47s 

„ 48s 

Dorblay, A . . 


„ 49s. 

„ B 


„ 44s 

„ Ho. 2 

Spanish — let quality 


„ 41s. 

43s. 

„ 46s. 

Baltic— Whites, gold medal 

42s 

,, 44a 

„ Marked 000 . 

. . 41s. 

„ 43s 

Odessa 280 ft, 

No 1 44s. 

,, 478 

Hungarian — P W M , OOO 

60s, 


„ Queen’s 

j 67s. , 

,, 6Ss. 


Victoria Emproaa . 68s ,, 69s. 

6 Roses 66s ,, 67s 


„ 6 Crowns 

66s. 

„ 67s. 

„ 6A’s..-.. . 

. . 66b. 

„ 67s. 

Austrahan — Superfine . ... 

4Ss 

„ 46s. 

„ Fine 

. . 308. 

„ 41s 

„ Household 

87s. 

„ S9a 


(J.PA.) 

FLOUEENS, Gustave (1838-1871), a French social 
democrat and writer, a son of M. J. P. Flourens, was bom 
at Pans, August 4, 1838. Before he had attained his 
twenty-first year ho obtained at the college of Louis-le- 
Grand the diplomas of licentiate in letters and in sciences. 
In 1863 he undertook for his father a course of lectures at 
the CoUdge de France, the subject of which was the history 
of mankind. His theories as to the manifold origin of the 
human race, however, gave offence to the clergy, and he 
was precluded from delivering a second course. He then 
repaired to Brussels, where he published his lectures imder 
the title of Histoire de V Homme ; he next visited Constan- 
tinople and Athens, took part in the Cretan insurrection 
of 1866, spent some time in Italy, where an article of 
his in the Fopolo FItalia caused his arrest and imprison- 
ment, and finally, having returned to France, nearly lost 
his life in a duel with Paul de Cassagnac, editor of the 
Fays. In Paris he devoted his pen to the cause of repub- 
licanism, and at length, having failed in an attempt to 
organize a revolution at Belleville, February 7, 1870, found 
himself compelled to flee from France. Eeturning to Paris 
on the downfall of Napoleon, he soon placed himself at the 
head of a body of 500 tirailleurs. On account of his insur- 
rectionary proceedings he was token prisoner at Cr^teil, 
near Vincennes, by the provisional government, and con- 
fined at Magas, December 7, 1870, but was released by his 
men on the night of January 21-22. On ihe 18th March 
he joined the Communists. As colonel of the 19th and 
20& arrondisaements he took part in an attack on Ver- 
sailles, and early in the morning of the 3d of April was 
kiUed in a hand-to-hand conflict at BueU, near Matmaison. 
Besides his Science de VSemme (Paris, 1869), Gustave 
Flourens was the author of numerous fugitive pamphlets. 

FLOUEENS, Maetb Jean Pukbb (1794-1867), a 
celebrated French physiologist, was bom at Maureilhan, 
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near B6aerfl, m th.e department of H^rault, April 15, 1794. 
At tlie age of fifteen lie began tbe study of roedidne at 
Montpellier, where in 1823 he receiv^ tlie degree of 
doctor. In the foil owing year he repaired to Paris, provided 
with au introduction from De Candolle, the botanist, to 
Cnvier, who received him laadly, and interested himself 
LU his welfare At Pans Flourens engaged in physiological 
research, occasionally contributing to literary publications ; 
and in 1821, at the Ath^n^e there, he gave a course of 
lectures on the phj'Siological theory of the sensations, which 
attracted mach attention amongst men of scienca His 
paper entitled Secherches expenmentales sur les ^(^rieiea 
et les fo7iciions dti sysl^me net'veux dans les ardmanx 
vertehr&s, in winch he, from experimental evidence, sought 
to assign their special functions to the cerebrum, corpora 
quadrigemina, and cerebellum, was the subject of a highly 
oommeudatocy repoi t by Cuvier, adopted by the French 
Academy of Sciences, July 22, 1822. He was chosen by 
Cuvier m 1828 to dehver for him a course of lectures on 
natural history at the College de France, and m the same 
year became, in succession to Bose, a member of the Insti- 
tute, in the (hvisicm “ ]6conomie rurale ” In 1830 he became 
Cuvier’s substitute as lecturer on human anatomy at the 
Jardia du Eoi, and in 1833 was elected to the post of titular 
professor, wMdi he vacated for the professorship of com- 
parative anatomy created for him at the museum of the 
Jardia the same year. In 1 833 Flourens, in accordance 
with the dying request of Cuvier, was appointed a 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences ; and in 
1838 he was returned as a deputy for the arroadissement 
of Bdziai-a. In 18i0 he was elected, m preference to 
Victor Hugo, to succeed Michaud at the French Academy ; 
and he was created on April 24, 1845, a commander of the 
legion of honour, and iu the next year a peer of France, 
In March 1847 Flourens directed the attention of the 
Academy of Sciences to the anmsthetio effect of chloroform 
on animals ; and it is an interesting fact iu the history of 
therapeutics that “chloric ether," a’apintuous solution of 
chloroform, was in the spring of the same year first 
employed, at the suggestion of Dr M 0. Furnell, in surgical 
operations at St Bartholomew’s Hospital On the revolu- 
tion of 1848, Flourens withdrew completely from the 
political world, and in 1856 he accepted the professorship 
of natural history at the College de France Three years 
before his death, which took place at Moufcgeron near Paris, 
December 6, 1867, he retired from his active duties at the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Aa an eiperimental plimologiat Flotirone hohls tliehigliest mnk. 
Besides a multitude of imortor scientifio memoire, lie publislied — 
aur que^im pmnts de la dostnne de la v&oulsim el de la dirt- 
vedim, Montpdlior, 1818 , MepMenaa aur U syat^ne ntsrome, Pavia, 
1826, Cours aur la ginUration, Vowlogie, et Veribryologie, 1830 1 
Analyse raisonie das Iravmm de & Ckwi&', 1841; JRtehcrehes sur le 
dMoppmeri des os etdes dents, 1842, Jiiatmie ffinirals de la pern 
et des menibranes mugiieims, 1843; JBvffon, Idstoiro de ass hamtise 
et de sea ulies, 1844, Fowtmelle, ou de la philoaopMx modmio rela- 
tmwanjt auM sciences physiques, 1847) TMoris de to 

foi'nioMoit des os, 1847, CSuvres eomplitea do Bnffon, 1853; JDe la 
longhtti hwnadiie tide la qumhii de via sur le globe, 1864, nmuer- 
0U8 flds ; Sistaire de la dimmrte de la cnraulation du amtg, 1864; 
Ooura de physiologia comparie, I860; Beeueil des iloyes liistoriques, 
1866; Dela vie et de Vmtclligemse, 1868; JDe la raison, du g&aie, 
et de la folxe, 1801; Ontologie 7iaturelle, 1861; Bacmen du Uvre de 
M, JDarviin aur VChn.gi%e des Esptees, 1864. For list of iianers see 
Royal Society’s Catalogue, vols. ii. and vii. 

FLOWEES, Aetipioiax. Tliere are few branches of 
ornamental work used m the decoration of ladies’ apparel 
which have more increased in importance than that of 
artificial flower making, in which, both in France and in 
Euglaud, large numbers of workpeople are engaged. Hot 
only has the trade itself greatly extended withm the last 
few years, but the improvemeut iu the manufacture is very 
marked, and the bouquets and wreaths used in the trim- 


ming of dresses may be almost said to rival nature, so truly 
and delicately are the individual flowers manipulated. 
Artificial flower making is almost entirely done by hand, 
giving occupation principally to young women and cluldien, 
the majority of whom work at home or iii sniull shops. 
The numbers employed at the time of the census of 1871 
were returned as 4886, of whom 1740 weie under twenty 
years of aga In France the numbers are much larger, for 
ten years ago it was estimated that there weie at least 2000 
shops where artificial flowers were made, and it is probable 
that now these have been increased to 3000. It za not 
entirely a woman’s work, however, for mea aie em- 
ployed, particularly in Paris, in cutting out the material 
for the flowers by a stamp machine, in which 16 or 20 
folds are operated upon at once, the folds being colomed 
green, blue, crimson, according to the flower which is to 
be imitatecL Each piece is taken up separately by a 
girl armed with a pair of pincers, who, with one dexterous 
movement, moulds it, as it were, roughly into the shape of 
the flower, and then passes it on to another who gives a 
more precise form to the petal. A third girl attaches 
each petal to a very fine wire, thread having been pre- 
viously twisted round this wire to form the stalk ; while 
the remaining operations consist in goffering the petals 
and leaves to give them a curl, and finally gumming 
or waxing them over, or dusting them with fine powdered 
glass or potato flour to represent the bloom. The 
rapidity and accumoy with which these various processes 
are completed are very remarkable. A new style of 
arfcifidal flower has lately come into vogue, iu France moro 
especially, made by the “ euamel process,’’ in which a young 
girl sits by a jet of flame, holding in her hand a stick of 
prepared glass. A momentary application to the flame 
makes the end of the stick red hot, and while it is still iu a 
pasty state, the operator pulls out a short length, and 
immediately rolls it up into the form of the petal or loaf, 
and passes it on to the painter for the proper colouring. 
The remaining processes are similar to those of the ordinary 
artificial flowers. These enamel flowers, though wondrously 
true and pretty, are more suited for room decoration thaw 
for dress. While apparently a light and pleasant work, 
aitificial flower makiug is nob one of the healthiest of our 
trades, partly for the roason that it is so often carried on in 
small household shops, where ventilation is of the scantiest. 
It has, however, been much imjiroved in this resiiect, sines it 
has come under the supervision of the Factory Acta There is 
always a certain amount of dust and colouring matter flying 
about the room, which is more or less iujuiious, though tlie 
use of Scheelo’s ^eou and sulphate of copper (verdigris 
blue) is almost discontinued, and with it a train of symp- 
toms that usually accompany arsenical poiaouing Weak 
eyes are a common source of complaint, ospocially the form 
called asthenopia, which is particularly induced when white 
flowers are made by gas light In the manufacture of tlio 
flowers, the net cost is about throe-fifths of the whole for 
material, and the remaining two-fifths for the labour. In 
France the earnings of the men who cut the folds are from 
4 to 5 francs per day, of the workwomen from 2i to 3 J, 
according to abi lity. In England a skilful flpwer worker wul 
earn from 20s to 25s. per week, though there is a drawback 
in Its bemg a season trade, which is veiy brisk about the 
spring and fall of the year, and as inactive during the other 
times. ^ Besides the very large number of artificial flowers 
made in England, the follovving table shows how great is 
the importation, principally from France; — 

1860 £293,806 1870 £266,602 1874 ^£447,861 

1867 ... . 804,440 1871. ... 867,186 1876 610,800 

1868 841,176 1872 411,640 1876 496,987 

1869 366,407 1878. ... 449,820 1878 644,626 

Belgium and Holland likewise supply Great Britain but 
to a much smaller extent. 
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FLOYEH, Sir John (1649-1734), M D , phydician and 
author, was born at Hintera in Staffordshire, and \ra 3 
educated at Oxford. He practised in Lichfield, and it was 
by his advice that Dr Johnson, when a child, was taken by 
his mother to be touched by Queen Anne for the king’s 
evil, Maich 30, 1714 Dr Johnson had a high opinion of 
his learning and piety. Floyer died February 1, 1734 
Besides letters and other short pieces in various publications, 
ho wrote — 

^apfioKo-'Bdtravos or tJie Toucli-atone of Medicines, discovering the 
virtues of Vegetables, Minerals, and Animals, by thmr Tastes and 
Smells, 2 vols , 1687, The prcetemcdural State of animal Summrs 
described by their sensible Qualities, 1696, An Enquiry inio the right 
Use and Abuses of the hot, cold, and temperate BcUhs in England, 
1697, A Treatise of the Asthma, lat ed , 1698, The ancient Wwxpo- 
\ovcria revived, or an Essay to prove cold Bathing both safe and 
useful, London, 1702 (several editions 8vo, abridged, Manchester, 
1844, 12mo), The Physician's Pulse-watch, 1707-10; The Sibylline 
Oracles, translated from the best Orcck copies, and compared with the 
sacied Prophecies, 1st ed, 1713, Two Essays the first Essay con- 
cerning the Creation, AEthcnal Bodies, and Ofiieca of good and bad 
Angels; the second Essay concerning the Mosaic System, of the 
JFmJd, Nottingham, 1717, An Exposition <f the Revelations, 1719; 
An Essay to restore the Lipping cf Infanta in their Baptism, 1722, 
Mcdicina Gerooomica, or the Galemio Art of jpeserving old Men's 
ITealths, 1st ed , 1724; A Comment on forty-two Swtonea described 
by Hippoerates, 1726 

FLUDD, Bobebt (Latin HoheHus De JF'luctibus)^ 
(1674-1637), an English physician and mystical philo- 
sopher, was the son of Sir Thomas Fludd, treasurer of war 
to Queen Elizabeth in France and the Low Countries, and 
was born at Milgute, Kent, in 1674. After studying at 
Oxford he spent six years in travelling in Europe. While 
on the Continent he became acquainted with the writings of 
Paracelsus, and he waa so fascinated with tliem that he 
endeavoured to form a system of philosophy founded on 
the identity of physical and spintual truth. He believed 
in two universal principles, the northern or condensing and 
the southern or rarefying power, and in the existence of 
four elemental spirits corresponding to fire, air, earth, and 
water. The central principle of his philosophy was that 
man was a representation or miniature of the universe, and 
lie endeavoured to trace the analogy between what he called 
the microcosm and the macrocosm. The opinions of 
Fludd, preposterous as they now seem, had the honour of 
being refuted by Kepler, Gassendi, and Mersenne. Though 
rapt m mystical speculation, Fludd did not disdain scientific 
experiments, and is thought by some to be the ongmal in- 
ventor of the barometer. He died in 1637. De Quincey 
considers Fludd to have been the immediate father of free- 
masonry, as Andrea was its remote father. 

Fludd ivrote two books against Mersonno, the fii-st entitled So- 
pluce Gum Maria Oertamen, &c , 1629 , and the second, Summum 
Bonorum quod cst verum Magicc, Oabaloa, &c., 1629 Among his 
other works were — Utidusque Cosmi, majons et minoris, Teamtca 
Biatoida, 1617 ; Trnciaiua Apologoticua integritatcm Soe de J^oa 
Oruoe defendens, 1617 , Monodwdon Mundi eymphoniacum, am 
Meplicatio ad Apologiam Joannis Eipleri, 1620 , Anatomico Thea- 
trim triplici ^gie designatim, 1628; PhilosqpUa Sacra, 1626; 
Mediffim Oathol'im, 1626 ; Integrum Morborum Mysterivm, 1681 ; 
De Morborum Signis, 1631 ; Glams Philosophice et AldhymioB Elud- 
dianw, 1638 ; Philasophia Mosaiea, 1638 ; and PaUiolog^ Daemo- 
niaca, 1640. See Do Quincoy’s Works, voL xvi. pp. 406-412 

FLtJGEL, Gustav Lbbeboht (1802-1870), a German 
Orientalist, was born at Bautzen, FeWary 18, 1802. He 
received his early education at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and studied theology and philology at Leipsic. 
Gradually he devoted his attention chiefly to Oriental 
languages, which he studied especially at the univeraities 
of Vienna and Paris. In 1832 he became professor at the 
district school of Meissen, but ill health compelled him to 
rosign that office in 1860, and in 1861 he went to Vienna, 
where he was employed in cataloguing the Oriental manu- 
scripts of the court library. Ho died at Dresden, July 6, 
1870, 


His cjiief Trorks are an edition of the KorctUt oriffinally nuhlislieil 
nt Leipsie m 1834, followed by Goncordantice Cm am Arabicee 
Leipsic, 1842 , OcschicMederAiabcr, Leipsic, 1832-1840, Dictimi- 
ary of Madseht-Chalfa, with Latin tmislation and commentary, in 
7 vols., London and Lemaic, 1836-1868 (pubhsbed at the expense 
01 toe London Onental Translation Committee) , Mam, seine Lehren 
uiid seme Schnften, Leipsic, 1862 ; Lie grammaiischen Schukn der 
Araier , Leipsic, 1862 An edition of Eiidb-al-Mhnst, prepared by 
Fliigel, waa published posthumously at Leipsic in 1871, and he also 
edited various other Onental works 


FLtiGEL, Johann Gottitued (1788-1865), a German 
lexicographer, was born at Barby near Magdeburg, 22d 
November 1788. He was originally a merchant’s clerk, 
but emigrating to America m 1810, he made a special 
study of the English language, and returniug to Germany 
m 1819, he was in 1824 appointed professor of the English 
langn^e in the university of Leipsic In 1838 he became 
American consul, and subsequently representative and cor- 
respondent of many literary and scientific institutions of 
America. He died 24th June 1865. 

The fame of Flligel rests chiefly on his Vollst&ndige cnglisch- 
deuische und deutseh-englische Wdrterbiudi, first published in 2 vols. 
at Leipsic m 1830, which has had an extensive circulation not 
only lu Germany but in England and Amenco. Among his other 
woiks are — Vollstdndige engl Sprachlehre, Tngloitc, oder Kaif- 
mdnnisehes WSrterbuch drei Sprachen, dcutsch, engliseh, und 
franaSsisch, Klmnea Kavfmdnnisches EandwMcrbuch in dm 
Sprachen, and Praktiaehes Eandhueh der engl Eandelscorrcapon- 
dimz. All these have passed through several editions. 

FLUOBINE, one of the halogen group of chemical 
elements, symbol P, atomic weight 19’1. The compound 
fluonne forms with hydrogen, namely, hydrofluoric acid, or 
hydrogen fluoride, was known so long ago as 1670 for its 
property of etching glass ; by Scheele it was regarded ns a 
substance containing oxygen with some other element ; and 
by Amp&re, in 1810, it was shown to consist of hydrogen 
with anew element, which from its source fluor spar received 
the name of fluorine. Fluonne is one of the less abundant, 
but one of the most widely diffused of the elements. It 
occurs in nature always combined with other elements, as 
in fluor spar (see below), in Cryolite (q.v., vol. vi. 
p. 667), and in fluor-apatite ; in the rarer minerals 
topaz, yttrocerite, wagnente, wavelhte, and others; also 
in small quantities in some granites and trap rocks; in 
river and mineral waters; and in sea water, according 
to Forchhammer, to the extent of half a grain in 100 S). 
Bischoff draws attention to the fact that no trace of 
fluonne is to be found in augite. It is a constant 
constituent of teeth and bones — in fossil in larger quantity 
than in recent bones ; and it has been detected in corals, 
and in the ashes of milk and of ox-blood. Attempts to 
isolate fluorme have been made by several experimenters, 
but its strongly negative properties, by occasioning its com- 
bination with the material of most vessels employed to 
receive it, have hitlierto proved an obstacle to its investiga- 
tion in the free state. The presence of fluorine in minerals 
is usually detected by their evolution of hydrofluoric acid 
when heated with sulphuric acid, and the action of the 
evolved acid on glass. For the quantitative estimation of 
fluorine, its compounds may be decomposed by means of 
sulphuric acid or acid sulphate of ammonium, the fluorine 
bemg determined either by loss, or directly m the form of 
silicofluonde of potassium, sodium, or barium, according to 
Wohler’s' method. To obtain their fluorme in a soluble 
combination many minerals require fusion with alkaline 
carbonates. Free hydrofluoric acid and soluble fluorides 
are best determined by means of calcium chloride, which 
affords a precipitate of calcium fluoride, or fluor spar. See 
further, on the compounds of fluorine and their reactions, 
CHimsTRY, vol. V. pp, 490-494. 

FLDOB SPAB, Fluobjtbi, or Oaioium Fluoblde, CaFg, 
(Germ. Flimspath), the “ blue John ” of Derbyshire, and 
** cann” or ”kann” ^ Oornlah miners, occurs crystalliz^ in 
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simple or modified cubes and octabedrons ; also nodular, 
compact and granular, and more rarely fibrous, or soft and 
earthy. Some octahedral crystals from the mines of St 
Agnes, in Cornwall, are made up of mmute cubes, which ] 
may themselves show faces of other forms of the monometric 
system of crystallography Fluor spar is a brittle, trans- 
pareut to sub-translucent mineral, with a perfect octahedral 
cleavage, a vitreous, sometimes splendent lustre, a hardness 
of 4, and a specific gravity of 3 ■01-3 *25. Before the 
blowpipe it decrepitates, tinges the flame dull red, and fuses 
iuto an enamel. Heated with concentrated sulphunc acid 
it yields hydrofluoric acid (see Chemistry, vol. v. p. 491). 
In colour lluor spar vanes much, being blue, purple, green, 
yellow, pink, or brown ; it is sometimes dichroic. The 
colours are attributed by Wyrouboff to the presence of 
mmute quantities of hydrocarbons, taken up from solutions 
from which the mineral has crystallized , by others they 
are considered to be due to peculiarities of molecular 
structure. In the Weardale fluors small cavities containing 
liquid have occasionally been found. Fluor spar, in common 
with some other substances, when exposed to light, or when 
raised to a temperature somewhat under redness, usually 
phosphoresces, emitting a bright light, the colour of which 
is not dependent on that of the miuerah A variety of fluor 
spar has received its name chlorophane from its fine green 
phosphorescence. Like the colour, the phosphorescence of 
fluor-spar is destroyed by exposure to a high temperature , 
It may be partly restored by means of an electric discharge, 
or, it is said, by moistening with dilute hydrofluoric amd. 
From the name of the mineral Professor Stokes borrowed 
the term ‘•fluorescence,” applied by him to the qualify 
which certain bodies, e,g., sulphate of quinine, poasesB of 
rendering the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum visibla “W. 
Eankel Phys, Glim. [Slii. 6G-83), experimenting 
on crystals of fluor spar from Weardale, found that when 
exposed to light they exhibited not only phosphorescence 
but electrical phenomena ; the rays of the sun, however, 
concentrated by a lens, deprived the crystals of their photo- 
electrical property, which they did not regain. Fluor spar 
is slightly soluble in. water containing hydrated calcium 
carbonate. Pseudomorphs of hornstone, hematite, calamine, 
and other minerals after fluor spar are not unfroquent. 
Fluor spar is commonly used for the production of hydro- 
fluoric acid in etching on seals and gloss, and in the smelting 
of lead and copper and in other metallurgical operatious 
as a flux, whence its name, from the Latin fiAiOy to flow. 
The manufacture of vases and other omameutd articles 
from fluor spar, especially the variegated varieties, has long 
been carried on iu Derbyshire. The stone, which is some- 
times first heated to change its blue to an amethystine tint, 
is shaped by means of the lathe and a fine steel tool, and 
is finished off with coarse stone, and after that with pumice 
and emery. Fluor spar is of frequent occurrence in 
metaUiforoua veins, being most commonly ajssociated with 
ores of lead, as m the mines of Derbyshire, Cumberland, 
Cornwall, Saxony, and Bohemia. It is met with also m 
granite, gneiss, slates, various limestones and sandstones, 
and some volcanic products, and has occasionally boon 
detected in beds of coal. 

On tho ihoaphoreBcenee of fluor spar soo Prof. 0. Bohn’s paner on 
“N(3giitivo KtiOTMconoeand Phosphoroecenoo," Ph%l. Mag, [^, vol. 

FLHSHJN'G (Dutch Vlismgm)) a fortified seaport town 
of the province of Zealand, Holland, is situated on the island 
of Walcheren, at the mouth of the estuary of the Western 
Scheldt, about 4 miles S. of Ididdleburg, and 50 miles S.W. 
of Rotterdam. It possesses an academy of sciences, a 
school of navigation, a town-hall, a theatre, an exchange, 
and a statue to Admiral Euytor, who was horn here in 
1607'. Since 1872 it has had direct railway connexion 


with the main lines of Europe ; and by the construction in 
1873 of a great harbour, docks, and canal works a com- 
munication between it and the North Sea has been opened 
up for vessels of the largest size. The outer harbour has 
a surface of 33-11 acres; and a depth at low water of 22 
feet; the depth of both the inner harbours at low water is 
27 feet, the surface of the one being 16 ‘66 acies and that 
of the other 11 '86 acres. With these works Flushing 
possesses one of the finest and safest hai hours of the Con- 
tinent, and the one on the Dutch coast best adapted for 
the trade of Holland and Germany. Its chief exports are 
wheat, beans, fish (especially shrimps), and cattle , and its 
chief imports coal from England, and coffee, tea, and tin 
from Java. The number of vessels entering and clearing 
annually is upwards of 100. Besides the shipping trade 
the chief industries are brewing and tho manufacture 
of oil and soap. Flushmg was oue of the “ cautionary 
towns ” delivered up to Queen Elizabeth in 1 585 in secuuty 
for the money and soldiers sent by her to assist tho 
Dutch under Sir Philip Sidney. It was captured by the 
Flench in 1795, and m 1809 it was bombarded by tho 
English under Lord Chatham, and did not surrender till 
the fine towu-haU, two churches, and about 100 houses 
were destroyed. Its fortifications have since that time 
been greatly strengthened, and now completely command 
the entrance to the river. Population in 1869, 8929. 

FLUSHING, a post-village of Queens county, New York, 
is situated on Long Island at the head of Flushing Bay, 
about 7 miles NE. of New York, and 8 N.E of Brooklyn. 
It possesses a State bank, a savings bank, an acadeny, a 
female seminary, and several other educational institutions. 
It 13 the residence of many of the Now York morchants, 
and is noted for its large gardens and nurseries. Popula- 
tion in 1870, 6223. 

FLUTE, a wind instrument which in a variety of forms 
has been in constant use from tho earliest ages To 
Olympus the Phrygian has been ascribed tbe introduction 
of flute-playing into Greece, an art which was much 
encouraged in tho later days of the empire. The Greeks 
employed professional flute-players in many of their religious 
ceremonies, and comjjetitive trials of skill wore frequent. 
Tho old English flute, culled the from tho sup- 

posed resemblance of tho mouthpioco to tho beak of a bird, 
was played from tho upper and wider cud, had seven finger 
holes, and was made of various siisca, called treble, alto, 
tenor, and bass flutes respectively. TJus instrument con- 
tinued in common uso to about tho middle of tho 18th 
century, when it was gradually suporsoded by the modern 
horizontal {flmto tmvarm) or “Gorman” flute. Handel 
was one of tho first to introduce tho new iusfcruniout into 
tho orchestra, employing it for solos in ffV. e Ode on Saint 
Qeeilia*8 Day (1739), notably in the air " The soft com- 
plaining Flute.” But the capacities of tho traverse of 
Handel’s time wore very limited in comparison with those 
of its modern representativo, which possesses a workable 
compass of about throe octavos from tho low 0 in the treble 
clef, with all the chromatic intervals. Various systems of 
fingering have been introduced from time to time by tho 
most eminent flautists and flute-makers, and concertos for 
the flute as a solo znstrumei^b have boon composed with a 
view to exhibiting the powers of celebrated performers. 
In orchestral scores the flute part is generally placed at tho 
top, and is written in the violin or O clef. The ^tirrolo or 
octave flute, tho E flat or itViw, the D flat or minor 
ninth (transposing piccolo), the jflnte iVumonTi a minor 
third below the ordinary instrument — are all varieties of tho 
irauersOf which like the fife is blown by an oval shaped 
hole in tho side, near the stopped end of the tube, Other 
bronchos, now obsolete, of the flute family were — ^the 
recorder, varying in length of tube from about twelve 
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iuches to three feet, the largest being known as the bass 
recorder ; the cornet^ shaped like a quadrant, and gradually 
tapering towards the mouthpiece ; and the pilgrim's staff, 
having a tube about six feet in length. For other less 
important varieties the reader is referred to Musurgia, 
Luscimus, 1636 ; Harmonie Unwersdle, Mersenne, 1636, 
Among the foundation stops of most organs will generally 
be found one or more “ flute ” stops, e.g., the hold flote, of 
eight feet tone, and the octavo flute, of four feet tone. 
The flageolet is a smaller variety of the flute-hdoec, and 
was formerly used in the orchestra. Handel has written 
an obbligato part for it in the well-known barytone air “ 0, 
ruddier than the cherry.” The fife, much used m military 
bands, is simply an octave flute in D, played honzontally, 
and having six finger holes and one key. 

FLUX. See META-LUURaY. 

FLUXIONS See Infinitesimal Calculus. 

FLY. See Dipteea and Insects. 

FLYCATCHER, a name introduced in ornithology by 
Ray, being a translation of the Miis(yicapa of older authors, 
and applied by Pennant to an extremely common English 
bird, the M. grisola of Linnseus. It has since been used in 
a general and very vague way for a great many small birds 
from all parts of the world, which have the habit of catch- 
ing flies on the wing, and thus ornithologists who have 
trusted too much to this characteristic and to certain merely 
superficial correlations of structure, especially those ex- 
hibited by a broad and rather flat bill and a gape beset by 
strong hairs or bristles, have associated under the title of 
MiiscicapulcB an exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage of 
forma that, though much reduced in number by later 
systematists, has scarcely yet been sufficiently revised. 
Great advance hns been made, however, in establishing as 
independent Famihes the Todidce and Eurylamiidoe, as well 
as in excluding from it vanous members of the Ampelidai, 
Cotingidce, Tyrannidm, Vireondce, Mniotiltidce, and perhaps 
others, which had been placed within its limits. These 
steps have left the Musdcapidcs a purely Old-World 
family of the Order JPasseres, and the chief ^'fficulty now 
seems to lie in separating it from the Gampephagidai and 
the Laniidoe. Every ornithologist must own that its precise 
definition is at present almost impossible, and must await 
that truer knowledge which comes of investigatmg structural 
characters more deeply seated than any afforded by the 
epidermis. But here want of space forbids the pursuit of 
this kind of inquiry, and for the same reason only a very 
few of the forms of Flycatchers (which, after aU the deduc- 
tions above mentioned, may be reckoned to mclude some 60 
genera or subgenera, and perhaps 250 species) can be even 
named. 1 

The best known bird of this Family is that which also 
happens to be the type of the Linnman genus Musdcapa — 
the Spotted or Grey Flycatcher {M, grisola) already men- 
tioned. It is a common summer-visitant to nearly the 
whole of Europe, and is found throughout Great Britain, 
though less abundant in Scotland than in England, as well 
as in many parts of Ireland, where, however, it seems to be 
but locally and sparingly distributed. It is one of the 
latest of our migrants to arrive, and seldom reaches these 
islands till the latter part of May, when it may be seen, a 
small dust-coloured bird, sitting on the posts or railmgs of 

^ Of tlie SO genera or snbgenera wlticb Bwainson Included in his 
NatwaZ Arrangemnt and RelatUms qf the Family of Flycaioliera 
(published in 183S), at least 19 do not belong to the MitaoicapidcB at 
oil, and one of tbem, Todua, not even to the Order Faaaerea It is 
perhaps impossible to name any omithologioal work whose substanoo 
so folly belles its title ns does this treatise Swainson wrote it filled 
With faith in the so-called “Quinary System "—that fanciful theory, 
invented by Macleny, which misled and hinileivd so many of the bert 
English zoolo^Kts of his generation jErom the truth, — and, unconsciously 
swayed by his bias, his judgment was warped to fit his hypothesis, • 
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our gardens and fields, ever and anon springing into the 
air, seizing with an audible snap of its bill some passmg 
insect as it files, and returning to the spot it has quitted, 
or taking up some similar station to keep watch as before. 
It has no song, but merely a plaintive or peevish call-note, 
uttered from time to time with a jerking gesture of the 
wings and tail. It makes a neat nest, built among the 
small twigs which sprout from the bole of a large tree, 
fixed in the branches of some plant trained against a wall, 
or placed in any hole of the wall itself that may be left by 
the falling of a brick or stone. The eggs are from four to 
BIX in number, of a pale greenish-blue, closely blotched or 
freckled with rust-colour. Silent and inconspicuous as is 
this bird, its constant pursuit of flies in the closest vicinity 
of our houses makes it a familiar object to almost every- 
body. A second British species is the Pied Flycatcher 
(if. atricapilla) — called by some writers the Cold^ch — a 
much rarer bir^ and m England not often seen except in 
the hilly country extending from the Peak of Derbyshire 
to Cumberland, and more numerous in the lake district 
than elsewhere. It is not common in Scotland, and has 
only once been observed in Ireland. More of a woodland 
bird than the former, the brightly-contrasted black and 
white plumage of the cock, together with his agreeable 
song, readily attracts attention where it occurs. It is a 
summer visitant to all Western Europe, but further east- 
ward its place is taken by a nearly allied species (if. coUans) 
in whioh the white of the throat and breast extends like a 
collar round the neck. A fourth European species (if. 
parva), distinguished by its very small size and red breast, 
has also strayed some three or four times to the extreme 
south-west of England. This last belongs to a group of 
more eastern range, which has received generic recognition 
(possibly well deserved) under the name of Erytkrostema, 
and it has several relations in Asia and particularly in 
India, while the alhes of the Pied Flycatchers {Ficedula of 
Brisson) are chiefly of African origin, and those of the Grey 
or Spotted Flycatcher {Musacapa proper^) are common to 
the two continents. 

One of the most remarkable groups of M-usmeapidcs is 
that known as the Paradise^Flycatchers, -forming the genus 
Tchitrea of Lesson. In nearly all the species the males are 
distinguished by the growth of exceedingly long [feathers 
in their toil, and by their putting on, for some part of the 
year at least, a plumage generally white, but almost always 
quite different from that worn by the females, which is of 
a more or less deep chestnut or bay colour, though in both 
sexes the crown is of a glossy steel-blua They are found 
pretty well throughout Mrica and tropical Asia to Japan, 
and seem to affect the deep shade of forests rather than the 
open country. The best-known species is perhaps the 
Indian T, paradisi\ but the Chinese T. inai, and the 
Japanese T. prriweps, from being very oommonly represented 
by the artists of those nations on screens, fans, and the 
like, are hardly less so ; and the cock of the lost named, 
with his biU of a pale greenish-blue and eyes surrounded 
by bare skia of the same colour — though these are characters 
possessed in some degree by all the species — seems to be 
the most beautiful of the genus. T. bourbonnensis, which 
is peculiar to the islands of Mauritius and Rdumon, appears 
to be the only species in which the outward difference of 
the sexes is but slight. In T. corvina of the Seychelles, 
the adult male is wholly black, and his middle tail-feathers 
are not only very long but very broad. In F. mutata of 
Madagascar, some of the males are found in a blackish 
plumage, though with the elongated median reotrices white, 
while in others white predominates over the whole body; but 


® By some wrlterfl^HWs section is distinguished as JSutalia of Bofo, 
hat to do so seems conkery to role. 
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wliether this sex is here actually dimorphic, or whether the 
one dress is a passing phase of the other, is at present 
undetermined. Some of the African species, of which 
many have been described, seem always to retain the rufous 
plumage, but the long tail-feathers serve to mark the males ; ' 
and the whole group deserves far more investigation than 
it has ever received, as it is likely to reveal facts of the 
highest importance in regard to the theory of “Sexual 
Selection.” 

On the other groups of the Family there is not room to 
descant. A few are distinguished by the brilliant blue 
they exhibit, as Myiagra azurea^ and others as Monarcha 
(or Arses) clirysomda by their golden-yellow. The 
Australian forms assigned to the Muscicapidoi are very 
varied, and probably require much further scrutiny. 
Sisura inqideia, for instance, has some of the habits of a 
Water-Wagtail (Motacilla), and hence has .received from 
the colonists the name of “ Dishwasher,” bestowed in many 
parts of England on its analogue ; and the many species of 
Rhipkhim or Fantailed Flycatchers, which occur in various 
parts of the Australian Region, have manners still more 
singular — turning over in the air, it is said, like a Tumbler 
Pigeon, as they catch their prey; but concerning the 
mode of life of the majority of the MuscicapidcB, and 
especially of the numerous African forms, hardly anything 
is known, (a. it.) 

FLYING AND FLYING MACHINES. See Flight. 

FLYING-FISH are of two different kinds. The one 
{Dactyloptenis) belongs to the Gurnard family {Triglido}), 
and is more properly called Flying Gurnard ; the other 
{Exocoetm) has been called I'lying Herring, though more 
nearly allied to the Gar-pike than to the Herring. Some 
other fishes with long pectoral fins {Pterois) have been stated 
to be able to fly, but this has been proved to be incorrect. 
The Flying Gurnards are much less numerous than the 
Exocmti with regard to individuals as well as species, there 
being only three or four species known of the former, 
whilst more than fifty have been described of the latter, 
which, besides, are found in numerous shoals of thousands. 
The Dactylopteri may be readily distinguished by a large 
bony head armed with spines, hard keeled scales, two 
dorsal fins, tfcc. The Exocoeti have thin, deciduous scales. 
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only one dorsal fin, and the ventrals placed far backwards, 
below the middle of the body ; some have long barbels at 
the chin. In both kinds the pectoral fins are greatly pro- 
longed and enlarged, modified into an organ of flight, and 
in many species of ExocosUis the ventral fins are similarly 
enlarged, and evidently assist in the aerial evolutions of 
those fishe.g. Flying fishes are found in the tropical and sub- 
tropical seas only, and it is a singular fact that the geogra- 
])hical distribution of the two kinds is nearly identical. 
The literature on the subject of flying fislies is very ex- 
tensive, and great diversity of opinion exists among 
observers as regards the mode and power of their flight ; 
but the most reliable agree that the ffslios do not leave the 
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water for the purpose of catching insects, and that they are 
unable to move their fins in the manner of a bat or bird, or 
to change voluntarily the direction of their flight, or to fly 
beyond a very limited distance. The most recent inquiries 
are those of K. Mobius {Die Bewegungen der Fliegenden 
Fische durch die Zuft, Leip. 1878, 8vo), the chief results of 
which may be sumnded up thus. Flying fish are more fre- 
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quently observed in rough weather and in a disturbed sea 
than during calms ; they dart out of the water when pursued 
by their enemies or frightened by an approaching vessel, but 
frequently also without any apparent cause, as is also 
observed in many other fishes ; and they rise without re- 
gard to the direction of the wind or waves. The fins are 
kept quietly distended, without any motion, except an 
occasional vibration caused by the airwdienevcr the surface 
of the wing is parallel with the current of the wind, Their 
flight is rapid, but gradually decreasing in velocity, greatly 
exceeding that of a ship going 1 0 miles an hour and a 
distance of 500 feet. Generally it is longer when the fi.shes 
fly against, than with or at an angle to, the wind. Any 
vertical or horisontal deviation from a straight line is not 
caused at the will of the fish, but by currents of the air ; 
thus they retain a horizontally straight course wlien flying 
with or against the wind, but are carried towards the rigid 
or left whenever the direction of the wind is at an angle 
with that of their flight.. However, it sometimes happens 
that the fish during its flight immerses its caudal fin in llin 
water, and by a stroke of it,s tail turns towards the right 
or left. In a calm the line of their flight is always also 
vertically straight or rather parabolic, like the course of a 
projectile, but it may become undulated in a rough sea, 
when they are flying against the course of the waves ; they 
then frequently overtop each wave, being carried over it 
by the pressure of the disturbed air. Ilying fish often 
fall on board of vessels, but this never haj)pons during a 
calm or from the loo side, but during a breeze only and 
from the weather side. In day time they avoid a ship, 
flying away from it, but during the night, when they are 
unable to see, they frequently fly against the woatlier board, 
where they are caught by the current of the air, and carried 
upwards to a height of 20 feet above the surface of tlic 
water, whilst under ordinary circumatancea they keep close 
to it. All these observations point clearly to the fact that 
any deflexion from a straight course is duo to external cir- 
cumstances, and not to voluntary action on the part of the 
fish. 

FLYING FOX, or more correctly Fox Bat, a name ap- 
plied to a family of fruit-eating bats {Pteropidaa), found only 
in the Eastern hemisphere, and there confined to the tropical 
regions and Australia. It comprises 9 genera and 65 species, 
a considerable proportion of which occur in the islands of 
the ^ Malay Archipelago. They are also found throughout 
Africa, and extend northward and eastward to China and 
Japan, and southward to TaHinania. They are likewise 
included among the few indigenous mammals of tlio South 
Sea Islands, being found in Samoa and the Marianne 
Islands. The flying foxes are the largest of the bats, the 
kalong of Java {Pto'opus edulis) measuring nearly a foot 
and a half in length, and having an expanse of wing-mem- 
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biane measuring nearly five feet across. Tlie flesh of this ' 
species is esteemed a delicacy in many parts of Malaya; but 
Its use in this respect by no means compensates for the 
enormous amount of fruit which it destroys. The flying 
foxes are gregarious, nocturnal animals, suspending them- 
selves during the day head downwards by thousands from 
the branches of trees, where with their wings gathered 
about them, they bear some resemblance to huge shrivelled- 
up leaves, or to clusters of some pecuhar fruit In Batchian, 
according to Wallace, they suspend themselves chiefly from 
the branches of dead trees, where they are easily caught 
or knocked down by sticks, the natives carrymg them home 
in basketfuls They are then cooked with abundance of 
spices, and “ are really very good eating, something like 
hare ” Towards evening these bats bestir themselves, and 
fly off m companies to the village plantations, where they 
feed on all kinds of fruit, and so numerous and voracious 
are they, that no garden crop has much chance of being 
gathered which is not specially protected from their attacks. 
The flying fox of India (Pteropus meclius) is a smaller 
species, but is found in great numbers wherever fruit is to 
be had in the Indian peninsula. Of this species Mr Francis 
Day, who has had special opportunities of studying it, says 
— “In their diet they are exclusively frugivorous, and 
they do very great injury to cocoa-nut plantations and 
mango gardens. Their habits are very intemperate ; and 
they often pass the night drinking the toddy from the 
chatties in the cocoa-nut trees, which results either in their 
returning home in the early morning in a state of extreme 
and riotous intoxication, or in being found the next day at 
the foot of the trees sleeping off the effects of their midnight 
debauch ” No fossil fox-bats have yet been found. 

FOQARAS, the capital of an Hungarian county of the 
same name, in Transylvania, is situated on the left bank of 
the river Aluta, 66 miles east of Hermannstadt, 46“ 47' 
N. lat., 24“ 64' E. long. Among the principal buildings 
are a Franciscan monastery, five churches, and a county 
court-house. The population in 1870 amounted to 4714. 
It was near this town that Bern was defeated by the 
Eussian generals Engelhardt and Lfiders on the 12th July, 
1849. The county of Fogaras lies on the Wallachian 
frontier, between the county of Brassd or Cronstadt on the 
east, and that of Nagy Szeben or Hermannstadt on the 
west. The climate being cold, and the surface of the 
country for the most part mountainous and unfavourable 
to agriculture, the inhabitants are chiefly employed in rear- 
ing cattle. The population of the old district in 1870 
amounted to 82,852, of whom the greater number were 
Wallachians, the remainder being Saxons and Hungarians. 
The transformation of the district of Fogaras into a county 
took place in 1876. 

FOQ-ELBERQ-, Bejstsdict Eeland (1786-1864), a 
Swedish sculptor, was born at Gothenburg in 1786. Has 
father, a copper-founder, encouraging an early-exhibited 
taste for design, sent him in 1801 to Stockholm, where he 
studied at the school of art. There he came much under 
the influence of the sculptor SergeU, who communicated 
to him his own enthusiasm for antique art and natural 
grace. Fogelberg worked hard at Stockliolm for many 
years, although his instinct for severe beauty rebelled against 
the somewhat rococo quality of the art then prevalent in 
the city. In 1818 the grant of a Government pension 
enabled him to travel. He studied from one to two 
years in Paris, first under Pierre Guerin, and afterwards 
under the sculptor Bosio, for the technical practice of 
eculpturu In 1820 Fogelberg realized a dream of his life 
in visiting Rome, where the greater part of his remaining 
years were spent in the assiduous practice of his art and the 
oareful study and analysis of the works of the past. 
Tisiting his native country by royal command m 1864, he 


was received with great enthusiasm, but nothing could 
compensate him for the absence of those remains of 
antiquity and surroundings of free natural beauty to which 
he had been so long accustomed. Returmng to Italy, he 
died suddenly of apoplexy at Trieste, December 22, 1864. 
The subjects of Fogelber^s earlier works are mostly taken 
from classic mythology. Of these, Cupid and Psyche, 
Venus entering the Bath, A Bather (1838), Apollo 
Citharede, Venus and Cupid (1839), and Psyche (1864) 
may be mentioned- His native Scandinavian mythology 
forcibly engaged the attention of Fogelberg, and m his re- 
presentations of that mythology he showed, perhaps for the 
first time, that he had powers above those of iutelhgent 
assimilation and imitation. His 0dm (1 83 1 ), Thor (1 8 42 ), 
and Balder (1842), though influenced by his study of Greek 
art, still display considerable power of independent, self- 
reliant imagination. Bis portraits and historical figures, 
as those of Gustavus Adolphus (1849), of Charles XII. 
(1861), of Charles XIII. (1862), and of Birger Jarl, the 
founder of Stockholm (1863), are faithful and dignified 
works. Thirty-eight copperplate engravings of Fogelberg's 
works, with a portrait and biographical notice, were 
published by M. Casimir Leconte, Paris, 1866, 

FOGGIA, a city of Italy, capital of the province of 
Capitanata, situated near the centre of the great plain of 
Apuha, 122 miles by rail E.N.E. of Naples. It is well 
built, and the main streets are wide and clean. The prin- 
cipal church, originally a stately Norman edifice, was 
almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1731, and the upper 
part has been rebuilt in a different style, which greatly in- 
jures the effect. There are numerous other churches, a 
fortified palace now in ruins, a large theatre, a custom- 
house, an orphanage, a college for daughters of the nobility, 
a public library, an agncultural society, an economic^ 
society, an ornithological museum, and an Artesian well 
The town has now become a great railway junction, just as 
it was formerly the meeting place of the principal roads of 
the country. It is a staple market for com and wool, and 
one of the largest fairs of southern Italy is held there in 
May. The com magazines or fom are very extensive, con- 
sisting of vaults lined with masonry under the principal 
streets and squares. Other articles of export are capers, 
wine, and oil. The flocks of sheep that dwcend annually 
in autumn from the mountains of Abruzzo into the plains 
of Apulia pay a toll as they pass through the city. The 
population in 1872 was 34,181. 

Foggia was probaMy founded in the 9th century, and it is sup- 
posed that it occupied the site of the ancient Arpi or Argynpa, 
and derives its name horn the fovea or pits that were dug among 
the rums. It was a favourite residence of Frederick II.. who in 
1240 held a parhament within its walls , and there he lost lus thud 
wife, Isabella, daughter of King John of England. In 1264 
Manfred, the natural son of Frederick, defeated me forces of Pope 
Innocent lY. outside the city, which was not long afterwards laid 
in ruins by Charles of Anjou. Ferdinand I. summoned his barons 
and prelates to Fog^ to prepare a crusade against the Turks. 

FOIL, thin silvered sheet-copper, highly polished, and 
coated with mixtures of isinglass and transparent colours, 
is employed by jewellers to place at the back of paste and 
inferior stones to improve their tints and lustre. Copper 
foil, known also as Nuremberg or German foil, is mixie 
from thin hammered copper plates hy heating between 
sheets of iron, boiling in solution of tartar and sdt, drying, 
hammering, and lastly polishing with whiting on a convex 
smooth surface of copper. 

FOIX (Lat Fuxwrri)^ a town of France, capital of an 
arrondissement, and also of the department of An4ge, is 
situated on the left bank of the Aridge, in the gorge of a 
narrow valley at the foot of ike Pyrenees, 44 mules south 
of Toulouse. It is badly built, and its streets are uneven 
and irregular. In the middle of the town rises the old 
castle of the counts of Foix, situated oa a rock 60 feet 
IX. - 45 
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higli, and possessing three fine to'wers, all anterior to the 
IStk century. The principal industries of the town are 
connected with the manufacture of iron, but there are also 
hreweries, tanneries, and dyeworks. Toix is the seat of a 
tribunal of justice of the first mstanoe, and possesses a com- 
munal college, a teachers’ seminary, a library connected 
with the prefecture, a prison, and a correction-house. The ] 
pojDulation in 1876 was 5127. 

FOIX, Counts of, an ancient French family which 
flourished from the 11th to the 16th century. The title 
was first assiinied hy Roger, nephew of Peter Roger count 
of Carcsssoruie, on hia inheriting the town of Foix with tlie 
adjoining lands from his uncle, Ee died in 1064, and was 
succeeded by his brother Peter, who died in. 1070 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Roger H. This count was ex- 
communicated by Pope Pascal II. for taking possession of 
ecclesiastical property, but in 1096 he took part m the 
crusade, aud afterwards by rich donations made his peace 
with the church He died in 1125, and was succeeded by 
Roger III., who on liia death in 1141 was succeeded by hia 
eldest son Roger Bernard I Roger Bernard was succeeded 
in 1188 by his only son Raymond Roger, who in 1190 
accompanied Phihp Augustus to the Holy Laud, and 
disfcinguiahed himself at the capture of Acre. He was 
afterwards engaged in the wars of the Alhigenses, and 
on hia being accused of heresy, Simon de Montfort was 
put in possession of his estates. He, however, made his 
peace with the church some time before Ms death, which 
toot place in 1223 from exposure and fatigue at the siege 
of Mirepoix. This cotuit was a patron of the Provencal 
poets, and reckoned himself one of their number. He was 
succeeded by his son Roger Bernard II,, sumamed the Great, 
who distinguished hiiuaelf in. the wars against the Albigenses, 
ioined in an alhance against Louis of France, lost 
bift lauds but succeeded, in regaining them, was twice ex- 
communicated but obtained absolution, and died in 1241 
in the abbey of Bolbone, where he was for a short time a 
mouk. Roger IV., his son and successor, did homage for 
his lands to the king of France and the count of Carcas- 
sonne. He died in 1265. His son and successor, Roger 
Bernard HI, was mote famous as a poet than a warnor. 
He was taken prisoner by Philip the Bold and again by 
Peter HI. of Aragon ; and before hia death in 1302 began 
the quarrel of the house of Foix with that of Annagnac, Hia 
son and successor, Gaaton L, continued the war, was excom- 
municated in 1308 by Clement Y. and imprisoned m tho 
OhAtalet, Pons, but, regaining his freedomshortly afterwards, 
joined Louis X. in 1316 in the expedition against Holland, 
and died on tho way home. To him. succeeded his eldest 
son Gaston H, who became reconciled with the house of 
Armagnac, joined the Navarrese in their wars against tho 
CaatiUans, over whom he won a great victory at Tudela in 
1336, took part in the war of the French against tho 
English in 1337, and in 1343 assisted Alphouso XL of 
Castile against the Moors. He died at SevBle in Septem- 
ber of the same year. His son Gaston III. (1331-1391), 
sumamed on account of his beauty Phoebus, was the most 
famous of the old Foix family. & took part in the wars 
against the English in 1345, and was on that account ap- 
pointed by the king of France governor of Languedoc and 
Gascony, In 1346 he married Agnes of Navarre, but on 
account of a dispute with her brother Charles the Bad, he 
divorced her in 1 373. On suspicion of being concerned in 
a conspiracy in conjunction with his brother-in-law he in 
1356 suffered a short imprisonment m the CbAtelei After 
obtaining his release he took part in the wars against the 
heretics of Pi’USBia, and on his return in 1358 he assisted 
in releosing tho royal pnncesses from the hands of the 
Jacquerie at Meaux. In the same year he recommenced 
tho quarrels with the house of Armagnac, and took the count 
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of Armagnac prisoner at the battle of Launae in 1372. In 
1380 he was again appointed governor of Languedoc by 
Charles V., but that king dying the same year the legeney 
replaced tdie count of Foix by the duke of Berry. Gas- 
ton defeated and slew the duke, but was afterwards mduced 
to resign his claims. In 1390 Gaston entertained Charles 
YI. m hiB castle of ivraz6res, and agreed for a sum of 
money to make him heir of his dominions. Ee died sud- 
denly of apoplexy the same year when returning from 
the chase. Shortly after his death Charles VL ceded 
the estate of Foix to Matthew, gi’eat-great-grandson of 
Roger L, who died without issue in 1398. On his doath 
his sister’s husband Archambault de Grailly took possession 
of the estates, and in 1401 assumed the title,_ Dying 
in 1412 he was succeeded hy his son Jean da Grailly, who 
became governor-general of Languedoc, Auvergne, aud 
Giuenne, and, dying in 1436, was succeeded by Ins son 
Gaston IV., who took part in the wars of Charles YU. 
against the English, aud was raised to the peerage of 
France. Gaston’s father-in-law, Jean II. of Navarro, de- 
clared him m 1456 his successor; and Louis XI conferred 
on him tho seignory of Carcassonne and the couiitships of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne. In 1471 ho joined in a league 
against Louis, which, however, wns rendered abortive by the 
death of tho king’s brother. On the death of Gaston in 
1472, the house of Foix became merged in that of Navarro. 

FOIX, Gaston bh See Nemours. 

FOIX, Paul db (1528-1584), a French pi elate aud 
diplomatist, was bora in 1628. Ho studied Greek and 
Roman literature at Paris, and jurisprudence at Toiilouso, 
where shortly after finishing his curriculum, ho delivered 
a course of lectures on civil law, which gamed him groat 
reputation. At the age of nineteen he was named 
councillor of the parlm-mt of Paris. Having in thia 
capacity expressed himself favourable to tho adoption of 
mild measures in regard to certain persons accused of 
I Lutheranism, he was arrested, but escaped punishment, 

I and subsequently regaiued the favour of tho French court. 

; At the end of 1561 he was sent ambassador to England, 

I where he remained four years, and In 1665 endeavoured in 
vain to persuade Ehzaboth to consent to tho surrender of 
Havre to the French. Ho was afterwards sent to negotiate 
a marriage between Elizabeth and tho duke of Anjou. 
On account of his former toleration of tho Lutherans, Foix 
ouly with difficulty escaped j-ierishlng in tho Massacre of Sb 
Bartholomew in 1572 ; but having boon sent in 1573 on 
an embassy to Italy, he was admittod to an audience of the 
pope, aud succeeded in thoroughly establishing his reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. In 1576 ho was made archbishop of 
Toulouse. He was afterwards employed by tho king of 
France on various important missions, and In 1679 was 
appointed ambassador to Romo, where ho remained till his 
death in 1684. 

LcHres da Messin de Pmil do Foisf, archevestiuc (h Toloso et 
amhassadeur iiouv le roy miyr&s dn mpj Oriyoire XlII., an roi 
ITcnry III,., were publisUed lu 1628, but there are aomo doubts ns 
to thoii authenticity. 

FOKSHAN, or Fokshani, a town of Roumania, is 
situated 104 miles N.E. of Bucharest on the river Milkov, 
which forms tho boundary lino between Wallachia and 
Moldavia — ^tho larger portion of the town being in 
Wallachia. It possesses a normal school^ and is the seat 
of a prefecture and of a criminal and district court of 
justice. It has a considerable trade in com with Golatz, 
and is in the vicinity of the district which produces the 
best Moldavian wine. A congress between Russian and 
Turkish diplomatisfs was held near the town in 1772. In 
the neighbourhood the Turks suffered a severe defeat from 
the Aofitrians and Russians in 1789. The popuktion in 
1873 was 20,323. 
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rOLARD, Jeak Chaeles de (1669-1752), a Eiench 
writer on military tactics, was bom at Avignon, ISth 
February 1669. His military ardour was first awakened 
by reading Caesar’s Commentaries, and became so strong 
that he twice made his escape from parental control, the 
second time being successful in obtaming the fulfilment 
of his wishes. When he joined the army he was only 
sixteen years of age, but the zeal with which he studied 
the scientific department of his profession soon brought him 
into notice, and m 1702 he became aide-de-camp to the 
duke of Vendome, who was then in command of the French 
forces m Italy For his services with the duke’s brother 
in Lombardy in 1705 Folard received the cross of St Louis, 
and m the same year he distinguished himself at the battle 
of Cassano, where he was severely wounded. In 1706 
he defended Modena against Prince Eugene. He was 
dangerously wounded at the battle of Mdplaquet, and a 
few months afterwards was taken prisoner by the Austrians. 
In 1711 he was appointed governor of Bourbourg, and he 
afterwards entered the service of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and accompanied him in the invasion of Norway j but 
after the death of Charles he returned to France, and served 
as colonel in the Spanish campaign of the duke of Berwick. 
On the conclusion of peace he applied himself with renewed 
diligence to the study of military tactics, and expounded 
his views in the following works : — Nouvellea Dec<mvertes 
surlaOuet're, 1724; Commeniaires sur Folyhe, 1727, and 
Fonctions et JDevoirs <Vun Offi.cier de Gavalrie, 1733. The 
system of column formation advocated by Folard, and 
many of his other opinions, have met with nothing but 
ridicule from tacticians; but Frederick the Great, while 
condemning his general system of tactics, nevertheless 
published an abridgment of his works, under the title of 
Esprit du Chevaliet' Folard, 1761, in the preface to which 
he expressed a high opinion of the sagacity of Folard’s 
criticism of certain French generals, strongly recommended 
many of his tactical rules and methods of defence and 
admitted that even in his moat visionaiT- plans hints were 
to bo found very valuable and suggestive. Folard died at 
Avignon m 1762. 

See M&nioircs your scrvir^VMstoire de la vie du ClusvalicrJ'olard, 
1758 

FOLDYAE, or Duista Fold via (Danube Foldvdr), a 
town of Hungary in the county of Tolna, on the right 
bank of the Danube, 48 miles south of Buda, 46° 48' N. 
lafc, 18“ 46' E. long, is situated partly on the crest and 
partly on the side of a hill. Among' the principal build- 
ings are a circuit judge’s court, customs office, barracks, 
four churches, a Franciscan monastery, and a high school 
Foldvdr, on account of its position, is an important steam- 
packet station, and carries on a considerable trade in wood 
for building purposes by means of the Danube; it is 
moreover a depOt for salt, and has an extensive sturgeon 
fishery. The surrounding country is fertile both in corn 
and wine, and the inhabitants are much engaged in agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits, fruit-growmg, the manu- 
facture of’ pottery, and fishing. The town, which is a 
domain of the university of Pesth, had formerly strong 
fortifications, of which some remains still exist.^ In the 
revolution of 1848-49 Foldvdr was considered an important 
strategical position, on account of its commanding tho oom- 
muni^ious between the upper and lower Danube. In 
1869 the population was 12,382, 

FOLENGO, Teofilo (1491-1544), otherwise known ^ 
Merlino Coccajo or Oooajo, one of tihe principal macsaronic 
poets of Ihe 16th century, was born of noble parentage at 
Cipada near Mantna, November 6, 1491 . From his infancy 
he showed great vivacity of mind, and a remarkable dever- 
ness in m aking verses. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the monastery of Monte Casmo near Brescia, and eighteen 
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months afterwards he became a professed member of the 
Benedictine order. For a few years his life as a monk 
seems to have been tolerably regular, and he is said to have 
produced a considerable quantity of Latin verse, written, 
not unsuccessfully, m the VirgiLian style About the year 
1516 he forsook Ihe monastic life for the society of a well- 
born young womau named Girolama Dieda, with whom he 
wandered about the country for several years, often suffer- 
ing great poverty, having no other means of support tlmn 
his talent for versification. His first pubhcation was the 
Merlini Cocaii Macaromcon, which relates the adventm’es 
of a fictitious hero named Baldua The coarse buffoonery 
of ibis work is often relieved by touches of genuuie poetry, 
as well as by graphic descriptions and acute cntieisms of 
men and manners. Its macaronic style is rendered pecu- 
liarly perplexang to the foreigner by the frequent intro- 
duction of words and phrases from the Mantuan patois. 
Though frequently censured for its occasional grossneas of 
idea and expression, it soon attained a wide populaiity, and 
within a very few years passed through _ several editions 
Folengo’a next production was the Orlandino, an Italian 
poem of eight cantos, written m rhymed octaves. It 
appeared in 1626, and bore on the tide-page the new 
pseudonym of Limerno Pitocco (Merlm the Beggar) da 
Mautova. In the same year, wearied with a life of dis- 
sipation, Folengo returned to his ecclesiastical obedience ; 
and shortly afterwards wrote his CMos del tin per uno, in 
which, partly in prose, partly in verse, sometimes in Latin, 
sometimes in Italian, and sometimes m macaronic, he gives 
a veiled account of the vicissitudes of the life he had hved 
under his various names. We n6xt find him about the 
year 1533 writing in rhymed octaves a life of Christ 
entitled FUmanitU del Figliuolo di Dio , and ho is known 
to have composed, still later, another religious poem upon 
the creation, fall, and restoration of man, besides a few 
tragedies. These, however, have never been published. 
Some of his later years were spent m Sicily under the 
patronage of Don Fernando de Gonzaga, the viceroy; he 
even appears for a short time to have had charge of a 
monastery there. In 1643 he retired to Santa Croce de 
Campeaio, near Bassano; and th^e he died on the 9th of 
December in the foEowmg year. Among writers of 
macaronics Folengo undoubtedly holds a very high place ; 
nor has his title to the name of poet been disputed even 
by hiB most hostile critics. He is frequently quoted and 
still more frequently copied by that other Benedictine, 
hiB great French contemporary, Rabelais. The earlier 
editions of his Opus Macaronicim are now extremely 
rare. The often reprinted edition of 1530 exhibits the 
text as revised by the author after he had begun to amend 
his life, 

FOLEY, John Hiiney (1818-187^, Bculptor, R.A, 
was bom at Dublin, May 24, 1818. Through a distant 
relative, a sculptor in the city, his attention was early 
directed to the profession which was to occupy his life, and 
at thirteen he began to study drawmg and modelling at the 
schools of the Royal Dublin Society, where he took several 
first-class prizes. In 1834 he proceeded to London, and in 
1835 was admitted a student m the schools of the Royal 
Academy. He first appeared an exhibitor in 1839 
with hiB Death of Abel and Innocence. Lao and Bacchus, 
exhibited in 1840, gave him immediate reputaUoD, and the 
work itself was afterwards commisrioned to be done_ in 
marble for the earl of Ellesmere. Conceived entirely with- 
out classical or other affectation, this work has the charm 
of rare simplicity and grace. I/ear tod Cordelia and Death 
of Lear were exhibited ua 1841, Venus rescuing 
and The Houseless Wanderer ia 1842, Frospero and Mir- 
anda in 1843. In 1844 Foley seat to the exhibition at 
Westminster Hall hia Youth at a Stream, and was, with 
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Calder Marshall and John Bell, chosen by the commissioners 
to do v?ork in acnlpturs for the decoration of the Houses 
of Parhamenfc. Statues of John Hampden and Selden 
were executed for this purpose, and received liberd praise 
for the propriety, dignity, and proportion of their treat- 
ment Commissions of all bnda now began to come rapidly, 
and without going out of Mb way to seeh it, Foley had from 
this time until his death work sufficient to occupy not only 
the whole of his own tune, but also that of the numerous 
assistants and pupils whom he trained. Fanciful works, 
busts, bas-reliefs, tablets, and monumental statues were in 
great numbers undertaken and executed by him with that 
steady equality of worthy treatment which is perhaps the I 
next beat thing to the inspiration of great genius. In 1849 
lie was made an associate aud 1858 a member of the Royal 
Academy, but although until his death his name remained 
on the list of Royal Academicians, he, after 1861, owing, it la 
said to some misnnderstanding with the hanging committee 
of that year, ceased not only to exhibit but to hold 
any communication with the body of which ha was a 
member. Among his numerous works the following may 
be noticed, besides those mentioned above , — The Mother , 
Egerza, for the Mansion House, The Elder Brother in 
Oomus, hi 3 diploma work; The Muse of Painting, the 
monument of James Ward, R. A, j Caractaoua, for the 
Mansion House ; Helen. Faucit (Mrs Theodore Martin) , 
Goldsmith aud Burke, for Trinity College, Dubhn ; Farar 
day; Reynolds; Barry, for Westminster Palace Yard; John 
Stuart Mill, for the Thames embankment ; O'Connell and 
Gough, for Dublin; Clyde, for Glasgow; Clive, for 
Shrewsbury ; Hacdinge, Canning, and Outram, for Cal- 
cutta; Hon. James Stewart, for Ceylon; the symbolical 
group 08 well as the statue of the prince himself, for 
the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park; and Stonewall Jack- 
son, for South Carolina. The statue of Outram is probably 
his masterpiece, and certainly displays more imaginative 
fire than any other of his worTa, while well exhibiting that 
perfect sanity of conception os well as that full mastery of 
the means of his art by which all his works are char- 
acterized. Foley’s early fanciful works have some charming 
qualities ; but he will probably be always beat remembered 
for the workman-like aud maaly style of his monumental 
portraita His life was entirely devoted to his art, and 
he seems to have addressed, himself to it with all the work- 
day docility of a craftsman, and at the same time with 
strong feelings of duty and responsibility. Of great 
modesty, and rather reserved in manner, he was open to all 
that influences a refined nature; in poetry and music ho 
was not only a student and admirer, but a composer and 
performer. He died at Hampstead of a pleuritic effusion 
after a short illness, preceded by a long indisposition, 
August 27, 1874, and was on the 4th of Sexitemher 
buried in St Paul’s Cathedral. He left his models to the 
Royal Dublin Society, his early school, while a great part 
of his property goes eventually to the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund- 

FOLIGHO, or Fuuofo (ancient Fulgirmim), a town in 
the Italian province of Perti^, is situated in a beautiful 
and fertile valley on the Topino, 20 miles S.E. of Peru^ 
by railway. It is an active aud industnous town, its 
mauufoctures being chiefly woollen fabrics, silk, paper, 
wax-oandles, and soap. Its principal buildings are the 
cathedral, the Palazzo del Govemo, the Palazzo Comunalo, 
the theatre, and the churches of S. Anna and S. Mccolh, 
both of which contain some fine paintings. Poligno was 
the seat of a school of painting, the most distinguished 
master of which is Niccol6 Alunno, to whom a monument 
was erected there in 1872, Foligno is the Umbrian 
Fulginium, and afterwards became a Roman municipality. 
In the Middle Ages it was known as Fulignum, and for 
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a long time retained its independence, but in 1281 it was 
destroyed by the Perugians. After it was rebuilt it was 
ruled by the Tnnci family until 1439, when it was united 
to the States of the Church. In 1832 it was much damaged 
by an earthquake, and it suffered from the same cause, but 
less severely, in 1839, 1853, and 1854. The population 
iu 1871 was 8471. 

POLICES, Martin (1690-1754), an eminent English 
antiquary, was born at London, October 29, 1690. At the 
ago of seventeen he entered at Clare College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself so much in mathematics 
that when only twenty-three years of age he was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society. He was elected one of the 
council in 1716, and in 1723 Sir Isaac Newton, president 
of the society, appointed him one of the vice-presidents. 
On the death of Newton ho became a candidate for the 
presidency, but the higher standing and superior influence 
of the other candidate. Sir Hans Sloane, earned the election 
against him. In 1733 he set out on a tour through Italy, 
in the course of which ha found ox>poi‘tunity of consulting 
the best furnished cabinets of that country, and composed 
hia admirable “ Dissertations on the Weights and Values 
of Ancient Coins,” which he read before the Society of 
Antiquaries. Before the same society ho read in 1736 Ins 
“ Observations on the Trajan and Autouino Pillora at 
Rome,” and also communicated Ins " Table of English Gold 
Coins from the 18th year of King Edwaid III., when gohl 
was first coined m England, to the present time, with their 
Weights and Intnnsic Values.” In 1745 ho printed this 
work along with another on the history of silver coinage. 
He also contributed both to the Society of Antiquaries and 
to the Royal Society various other papers, chiefly on Roman 
antiquities, which were published in their transactions Iu 
1741 he succeeded Sir Hans Sloane as president of the 
Royal Society; in the following year ho was made a 
member of the French Academy, and in 1746 was 
honoured with the degree of LL.D. from Cambridge and 
Oxford. He died in 1764. 

FOLKESTONE, or Polkstone, a municipal borough, 
BBai>ort, and market-town of England, county of Kent, is 
situated on tho Loudon and South-Eastern Railway, 7 
miles W S W. of Dover. It is very inugularly built, part 
of it lying in a hollow between the chalk and greensand 
hills, and other portions on the hills Folkestone is much 
frequented in summer for sea-hatlimg, and steam iinchets 
lily daily between the town and Bouloguo. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in tho fisheries, and there is also a 
considerable shipping trade. The pier-harbour is 19 acres 
in extent, and admits vessels of 150 tons burden. In 
1861 a low-water landing-jiier was erected, which enables 
passengers to land from tho steamers at all states of the 
tide. The const is defended by three martello towers, and 
a battery situated on tho heights protects tho fcov n. During 
1877 the number of vessels that entered the port was 886, 
with a tonnage of 164,897, and 854 cleared, with a tonnage 
of 163,208. Of these tho number engaged in trade 
with foreign countries was — entered 46, with a tonnage 
of 9333 ; cleared 148, with a tonnage of 22,462. Among 
the public buildings may bo mentioned the free grammar- 
school, the harbour-house, the town-hall and market-house, 
and the parish church, a cruciform structure in the e^ly 
Gothic style, with a tower rising from the intersection. 
It has recently been enlarged and restored. The original 
church of St Eanswitha was built in. 1096, and attached 
to it was a monastery for Benedictine monks, but the 
devastations of the sea compelled the removal of both 
to the cliff on which the church now stands. ^ Tim 
monastery was destroyed at the dissolution of religious 
houses in 1636. At a very early period Folkestone was a 
place of some importance, and Boman remains have been 
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found near it. It was one of the manors attached to the 
Saxon crown, and it was granted by WiUiaai the Conqueror 
to his knight Wilham d’Avranches, who built a Norman 
stronghold near the site of the old castle founded by 
Eadbald, king of Kent, about 630. The cliff on which 
these stood has been almost wholly swept away by the 
encroachments of the sea. In the time of Queen Elizabeth 
Folkestone contained only 120 houses, and it was a mere 
fishing village until the formation of a harbour in 1809. 
The opening of the railway in 1844, and the estabhshment 
of the steam packet service with Boulogne lent additional 
impulse to the town, and for some years it has been rapidly 
increasing. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, was bom there in 1678. Folkestone unites with 
Hythe in returning a member to parhament. The popula- 
tion in 1871 was 12,694 

FOLK-LAND, or Folc-land, m early English law was 
the land belonging to the community at large — the ager 
puUiciis — as distinguished from hooland, or land granted 
to individuals in pnvate ownership The conception of 
the land as primarily belonging to the nation or tribe 
appears to be umveisal in early civilization. As civiliza- 
tion advances the rights of individuals emerge and increase 
in importance until, as in England at the present day, the 
original conception has entirely disappeared. The process 
by which it was lost may be shortly stated as follows. (1) 
Grants of land were made to individuals and to religious 
corporations (boc-land), subject only to the trinoda neceasitaa 
(military service, and building bridges and fortresses). The 
king might hold land so granted. (2) Temporary rights 
over the folk-land were also granted to individuals, subject 
to various rent services or money payments. (3^ The 
remaining portion of the folk-land not ^posed of in this 
way came to be regarded as belonging to the king. Ulti- 
mately all land was said to be held of the king Even 
where traces of the onginal conception remained m the 
rights of commoners the natural order was reversed, and 
they were regarded as deriving their right from the grant 
of some individual lord. While the folk-land became the 
teira regia, the pnvate property of the king in land merged 
in the folk-land, and the kmg of England for many cent- 
uries occupied the anomalous position of being ultimate 
owner of all the land, and sole owner of the old folk-land, 
and yet, at the same time, incapable of holding land in 
private ownership. If a Mng purchased land with any 
private moneys of his own, it devolved upon his successor 
in office like the rest of the crown lands. All this, how- 
ever, has now been changed. The crown lands have become 
public lands again, and the management of these is vested 
in the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues j and the private estates of the sovereign are 
now held on the same conditions as those of ordinary 
persons. 

FOLK-LORE This word, formed in imitation of such 
German compounds as “Volksepos,” “Volksfest,” “Volks- 
lied,” has recently become current in the English language^ 
as a convenient though somewhat vague general heading 
under which to arrange all that has been observed or recorded 
of the traditions current among the “ common people " of 
different countries, civilized or uncivilized, wliether in 
ancient, mediaeval, or modern times. Each nation and each 
locality has, of course, a “folk-lore” as it has a language; 
and it is obvious that to set forth any given folk-lore, with 
all its stratifications, in a comprehensive and orderly way, 
would virtually be equivalent to exhibiting fuUy the post 
and present intellectual, moral, religious, and social condi- 
tion of the people to whom it belonged, An exhaustive 


^ It was first suggested by Mr Thoms in the AthenoBum of 1846 
(p. 862). Its equlvaleut does not actually occur iu Germau, 
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account of the folk-lores of the world would be equivalent 
to a complete history of the thoughts of mankind. 

The eccentricities of traditionary story and traditionary 
practice have always been found a more or less interesting 
and amusing study by the contemplative observer of human 
nature; and almost all travellers and historians, from 
Herodotus downwards, have occasionally condescended to 
add something to the general collection of curiosities in that 
department But to make a thorough investigation of the 
“ vulgar antiquities ” of any country, and especially of one’s 
own, was, until very recently, regarded as childish and use- 
less An exception, indeed, was made in favour of the folk- 
lores of ancient Greece and Rome, as being intrinsically 
beautiful and exceptionally instructive. But the very fact 
that these had been beautified by artistic treatment impaired 
their usefulness from the purely antiquarian point of view; 
and in any case the floating traditions of Attica and Latium 
were too few, too fragmentary, and gathered from too narrow 
an area to furnish adequate data for the anthropologist and 
the sociologist. Here, as in so many other instances, it was 
necessary that men should greatly extend the area of their 
investigations before they could rightly understand that 
which alone they were curious to know. 

It was in Germany that the study of folk-lore first entered 
upon its scientific staga One of the earliest symptoms of 
the awakenmg of a wider and more sympathetic interest m 
the various products of a nation’s mind, its legends and its 
tales, its manners and its customs, its laws, government, 
religion, and daily life, was the appearance in 1778-9 of 
Herder’s celebrated collection of popular songs. But the 
new day was fairly ushered in by the successive publications 
of the brothers Gnmm, more particularly of the Kvnder- und 
Haua-Mdhrchen in 1812, and of the Deutsche Mythologie in 
1835. The latter work, which was closely dependent on 
the former, showed for the first time what results may be 
hoped for by an intelligent investigator, if only, laying aside 
all prejudice, he will put himself to the trouble of collecting 
largely and widely, and of interpreting faithfully and ration- 
ally, a nation’s oral traditions and unwritten customs. It 
was seen that, although many relics of the past had been 
irrecoverably lost, enough had been preserved to furnish 
conclusive proof of the oneness in faith as well as iu speech 
of the Teutonic rac^ and also to give indications, in many 
instances, of the precise pomts at which the divergences had 
occurred. This new knowledge, derived to a large extent 
from the skilful use of folk-lore “ collected from the mouths 
of old women in the spinnmg-rooms of German villages,” 
acquired an altogether peculiar interest and importance from 
the other discovery by which the philological labours of 
Bopp and others had been crowned, — ^the discovery, namely, 
of the original unity of all the Aryan races, and the demon- 
stration of the fact that the Teutons themselves were but 
one branch of a greater family, including Hindus and Celts, 
which had at one time inhabited the central plain of Asia, 
and before dispersing eastward and westward, had de- 
veloped an ineffaceably eharactenstic speech, civilization, 
and religion. The identification verbally of Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jo(vi)s, Tiw, Zio, and Tyr was followed, as investigation 
proceeded, by the identification really of many of the 
strange forms in which religious sentiment had found ex- 
pression ; and comparative mythology became an inseparable 
companion of comparative philology. (See MyrHOLOOY and 
Philology.) It was thenceforward obvious that every 
mythology, in the Aryan family at leasi^ however puenle or 
absurd it might at first sight appear, was a fit subject for 
scientific investigation, and capable of yielding scientific 
results, The problem in each case was to trace the nursery 
tale to the legend, and the legend to the myth, and the 
myth to Its earliest germ, and as far as possible to indicate 
the foreign interpolations when they occurred, and account 
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for’ the local accretions. In this way the history of a story, 
like the history of a word, was frequently found to be more 
interesting and more instructive than the history of a cam- 
paign. Once this had been realized, the new field of folk-lore 
found many skilled labourers; and the quantity of material 
available for examination and classification rapi^yincreased. 
Each fresh comparison made it increaamgly plain that in 
gronndwork and plot the stories current among the Indo- 
European peoples were substantially identical The reader 
of the fables of La Fontaine found nothing essentially and 
absolutely strange in the Pahkatantra or Hitopadeaa ; the 
Indian ayah was discovered to have unmistakably the same 
stock of stories as the German, ISTorwegian, or Celtic nurse, 
lu a few cases, indeed, it could be shown that the wide^ dif- 
fusion of some particular fable was attributable to migra- 
tions which had taken place within the historic period 
and in other cases it eould hardly be doubted that certain 
very remarkable coincidences were still mere coincidences 
and nothing more but in a great majority of instances, it 
was plain that the notion of borrowing or copying having 
occurred was inadmissible, and that nothing could account 
for their constant sunilarity except the theory of a common 
origin. They were “ primitive or organic legends, represent- 
ing one common ancient stratum of language and thought 
reaching from India to Europe ; ” the others were secondary 
or inorganic, consisting of “boulders of various strata 
c&ried along by natural and artificial means from one 
country to another."® 

The abongmal Aryan legends may be arranged under one 
or other of two categories, the myth or the fable. That 
primitive fables actually exist, stories expressly invented for 
a moral or didactic purpose, seems a well-established fact. 
The fable of the King and the Bee, for example, crops up 
alike in India, m Greece, and in Norway, in forms that 
cannot be accounted for by direct oral or literary transmis- 
sion and' it would seem that the story of the Master-Thief 
(dpx^ (ferjXrfTim) which is to be met with in tlie Hitopadeaa, 
in Herodotus, in the Tales of the ABamhra, and which 
is current in Norway and also in the Western Highlands of 
Scotland, must probably also be regarded as embodying at 
least a fable-germ.® The organic fables, however, are not 
so nmneroiiB as the organic myths, — ^those stories, that 
is to say, which, whether based on mistaken metaphor or 
distorted history, are at least the product of the unconscious 
play of fancy. The some characters and the same incidents 
constantly recur under innumerable names and shapes. 
“ The story of the heroes of Teutonic and Hindu folk-lore, 
the stories of Boote and Cmderella, of Logedos Eajah and 
Surya Bai, are the story also of AchiUens and Oidipous, 
of Perseus and Theseus, of Helen and Odysseus, of Baldur, 
and Rustem, and Sigurd. Everywhere there is the search 
for the bright maiden who has been stolen away, every- 
where the long straggle to recover her. The war of Hion 
has been fought out iu every Aryan land ” (Cox). What 
we are accustomed to associate with the name of William 
Tell is told of many arcjiers under other names, in England 

^ Soe Max Milner’s paper “ On ttie Migration of FaHea,” in the 
Contemporary JReview for 1870, repnblislied, with additions, in Chips 
from a Qmmn WorMiopr vol iv. 

® TliQ Hottentots, for example, have a version of the “ vestigia nnlla 
rotrorsum” fable, and a number of traces of the stories of Kenard the 
Fox Tlio Zulus also have tales resembling that of Jock the Qiant- 
Killor. See Max Mnllar, ChipSt ii. 212 ; iv. 166. So with the large 
family of stones whioli turn on the idea of gotls wandering on earth 
lu the likeiioiis of men. 

® Max Mitllor, Chips, li. 245. 

* Max Muller, Chips, h 282 ; iv. 163. Sir George W Cox also 
finds that the logonil of “Tlio Carter, the Dog, and tlie Sparrow" 
would never have found its way into the nurseries of German peosants 
if written by Gnmm himself in imitation of some otlier Aryan tale 
{Mjfthology of the Aryan Races, i. 124-120, 167). 

® Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Races, i. 124 say. 
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(William of Cloudsle), Germany, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, 
and Lapland the some story of the young hero dying in 
the fulness of youth is told of Baldur and Isfendiyar, Sifiit, 
and Achilles. The stories vary widely under the infiuenca 
of climate, religion, and civilization, and yet remain sub- 
stantially the same. The sun-myth, when transferred 
from southern to northern latitudes, cannot but undergo 
some change of shape, the dramatis pei'soncB are as various 
in each fable as the fauna and flora of the regions in which 
it IS told Odin, when no longer recognized as a deity, 
becomes simply the wild huntsman or Hellequiu ; when 
dyflixation makes even such a being no longer credible, he 
still survives possibly as Harlequm or Robin Hood. 

Hitherto the systematic study of comparative folk-lore 
has been almost exclusively confined within Aryan Imiits. 
But the successful application of scientific method in that 
field has encouraged many labourers in other regions, and 
an amount of material is being accumulated which may be 
expected ultimately to yield very important results in 
ethnology and anthropology. So far as the savage tribes 
of the world are concerned, it would seem that the greater 
proportion of trustworthy data is to be denved from that 
department of their “folk-lore*^ which manifests itself in 
traditionary practices; but in no case, indeed, can the com- 
parative m3tthologist afford to overlook the qualifying or 
corroborative evidence supplied by what may be called 
comparative “ethology.” Every custom has an instructive 
history if we can but succeed in interpreting its lore, In 
ascertaining when, where, and. how any given tribe came 
first to worship plants, or animals, or ghosts, we get de- 
fimtely nearer the solution of the fundamental problem of 
anthropology. Even the modem usages of social and 
domestic life, the observances that accompany such incidents 
as marriage, birth, and death, when skilfully read, are cap- 
able of telhng us something at least of the condition of pri- 
mitive man. See Antheopolooy, Animism, Demonology, 
Fmi, Funisral Rites, Maeetaoe, &c. 

£Ueraiture.~Thii oldest professed collections of English folk-lore 
oie those of Aubrey (Miseetlanm, 1686, and frequently repriuted), 
and Bourne {Jntiquitatcs Vulgares, 1726). The lattci was incor- 
porated by Brand m lua Obser^mtiom on Popular Anfiqiiifws, 1777, 
republished by Sir Henry Ellis ui 1813, and ngnm in 1841. T/io 
Ewry-Day Booh of Hone appeared in 1826, and The Year Book 
in 1829. Among the more recent publications of a similar class 
may be mentioned the Book of Bays, and, Regular Rhymes qf Beat- 
land, by Chambers. Max Mdllor’s JEssay on Compnmtivr MythO' 
logy was firat published in 1866 ; Dasent’s Talcs from the Norse, 
with an mtrodnetion, in 1869 , Campbell’s Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands in 1861; Kelly’s Curiosilies of Indo-European 
TiadUwiia'iid Folk’Larcva.lWd', see also Hardwick’s Traditions, 
St^ierstiUons, ami Folk-Lore (1872); naid Folk-Lore of the Nojihrrn 
Ooiiniies of Emlarul and the Borders, W. Hendcraon, with nn 
appendix on Hotiseholcl Stories, by S. Ilnring-Gonld (1878). As 
for Germany, since the publication of tlie Kinder- «. KaumAhrehm 
(1812), and of the Bcutscho Mytholagio (1836), “the myths, the 
legends, the nursery-tales, tlio songs, provcilm, and popular customs 
of tlio Scan dmavo-Qeminnitt race have had a whole host of faithful 
expounders and affectionate illustnitors, who have scarcely left a 
single foot unexplored of that vast and interesting field of trailition” 
(De Quhomatis). Special reference may bo made to the Beutsche 
Mythologia, by Mannhoi’dt, and to tlio Zcitschrift filr Beutsche 
MytJu)logie und SittenJeuiidc, edited by Maimbardt and Wolf 
(1863-1869). The collection of Norse popular tales by Aslijiimscn 
and Moe (1842-3) has for the most port been translated by I)r 
Dosent (aa above). Costmi has given an account of the mytho- 
logy of Finland (Finmsche Mythologie, edited by Sohiefnev) ; 
Krenzwold of the popular tales of EsLhonia (EAstnisehe Mdhrchen, 
1869) ; and Afauassieff of the folk-lore of Russia. The Slavonic 
mythology has been apcially treated by Fopoff, Kaianrolf, and 
Hamisch ; while Oainskiaml Ginhmatm have dealt respcUvely with 
the folk literatures of Poland and Bohemia. Halm has published 
a collection of GrCcchische re,, Albancsisehe Mdhrchen (1864), iu the 
introduction to which he gives forty “ story-roots ” (Marohen- und 
Sogformeln) 5 and something has been done for the folk-lora of 
Romo by 11 II, Busk (1874). For Spam reference may bo made to 

® But also, it ought to be added, among Turks, Mongolians, and 
Bamoyedos, — in other words, beyond the Aryan tenitoi'y. 
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Feman Caballero ; for Brittany to Yillemarqud ; for Iceland to 
Powell and Magnusson among others , for Eskimo tales to E.mk 
Eadloff has dealt with the folk hterature of the Turkish races of 
south Siberia, and a volume of Kalmuck and Mongohan Tiadi- 
tionary Tales was pubhshed in 1873. For Corea, see DaUet (^gVm 
•de la Corie, 1874), for China, the works of Doolittle and Dennys, 
for Dardistan, Leitner , and for Southern Africa, the Zulu Nursery 
Tales, by Rev Henry Callaway, M.D (1866), and the HaUentot 
Fables and Tales of Dr Bleek (1864). For American folk-lore, see 
Bnnton’s Myths of the New World, and Bancroft’s Races of the Par- 
mfie. The woiks of Sir John Lubbock, and Messrs Herbert Spencer, 
Tylor, M’Lennan, and Morgan deal largely with the folk-lore of 
various savage tubes As bearmg upon the general subject of com- 
arative mythology, see the works of Kuhn, especially hia Herab- 
imft des Feuers und des QSUertraiiks (1869) ; Bastian {Der Merweh 
m der Qeschwhte) , Roth {Ueber den Mythus von den f^vf Menschen- 
gcsdhlecMem) ; Maz Muller {Lectui es on Scnence of Language, 2d senes, 
and Chips from a German Woikshop, vol ii), M. Michel Brdal 
{Hcrmle et Cacus, fltude de mythologie eomparie, and Le Myths 
dCEdipe) , Husson {La Ghavne Traditionelle, Contes et TAgendes au 
point de vue Mythit^e, 1874), Fiske {Myths and Myth-makers, 1873), 
nnd Qubematis {Zoological Mythology, 1872). (J. S. BL.) 

FOLLEIT, Attgust (or, as he afterwards called himself, 
Adolf) Ltjdwig (1794-1855), a German poet, was born 
at Giessen in Hesse-Cassel, January 21, 1794. He studied 
theology at Giessen and law at Heidelberg, and after 
leavmg college edited the Elbetfeld Allgemdne Zedung. 
JFor connexion, real or supposed, with some radical plots, he 
was imprisoned for two years at Berlin. When released 
in 1821 he went to Switzerland, where he taught in the 
canton school at Aarau, farmed from 1847 to 1864 the 
estate of Liebenfels in Thnrgau, and then retired to Bern, 
where he lived till his death (26th December 1856) 
Besides a number of minor poems he wrote Earfengrilsse 
mis Deutschland und der Schweiz (1823), and Malegys und 
Vivian (1829), a knightly romance after the fashion of 
the romantic school, e^ted parts of Tristan und Isolde and 
the Niehelwigenlied, translated the Homeric Hymns in com- 
pany with E. Schwenck (Giessen, 1814), Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered (1818), and a coUection of Latm hymns and 
sacred poetry (Elberfeld, 1819). In 1846 he published 
-a brief collection of sonnets entitled An die GotUosen 
Nichis-Wutheriche. This was aimed at Euge, and was the 
occasion of a literary duel between the two authors, FoUen’s 
posthumous poem Tristan’s Aeltern (Giessen, 1867) may 
also be mentioned, but his best-known work is a well- 
executed collection of German poetry entitled BUdersaal 
Deuischer Dichtung (2 vols., 1827). 

EOLLEH, Ohaeles (1796-1840) brother of the preced- 
ing, was bom at Eomrod, in Hesse-Darmstadt, September 4, 
1796. He studied theology and law at Giessen, where he 
noted for some time as privatdocent. His liberal senti- 
ments and writings, and the part he took in the defence 
of popular rights, made him obnoxious to the Government 
of his own provmce. He accord mgly went to Jena to 
lecture there, but the assassination of Eotzebue by Sand 
happened almost immediately after his arrival, and the 
Government believed or affected to believe that FoUen was 
an accomphce. The inquiries that were made conclusively 
proved hia innocence, but notwithstanding this he found 
it necessary to remove to Switzerland, where he taught in 
the cantonal school of the Grisons at Chur, and at the 
university of Basel. Whilst thus engaged the Prussian 
'Government demanded his surrender as apolitical prisoner. 
Twice the Government of Basel refused, but the third 
request was so peremptory that they were unwillingly 
preparing to comply, when 'FoUen saved himself by a 
burned flight, m the bi^mning of 1826 he arrived in 
Ihe United States, and was employed for the next ten years 
in teaching ecclesiastical history, ethics, and the German 
language and hterature at Harvard College. He then 
acted as Unitarian clergyman at Kew York and East 
Lexington. He perished, along with 175 fellow-travellers, 
•at the burning of the steamship “Lexington,'’ in Long 


Hand Sound, January 13, 1840. FoUen was the author 
of several very celebrated and popular songs written in the 
interests of liberty. The best is perhaps the Bundeslied, 
beginnmg “ Brause du Freiheitssang ” It is certainly one 
of the most spirited odes m modem German lyric poetry. 
Whilst in America Follen wrote a German grammar and 
reader. His wife Eliza Lee (1787-1860), an American 
authoress of some reputation, pubhshed after his death hia 
lectures and sermons, 'with a biography written by herself 
(5 vols., Boston, 1841). 

FOLLETT, See William Webb (1798-1846), attorney- 
general of England, was bom at Topsham in Devonshire, 
December 2, 1798. He was the son of Captain Benjamin 
Follett, who had retired from the army in 1790, and 
engaged m business at Topsham. His mother was on 
Irish lady of Kinsale. The early indications which he gave 
of superior abihties induced lus father to brmg him up 
for the bar. He received his early education at Exeter 
grammar-Bchool, of which Dr Lempnere, author of the 
weU-known Classical Dictionary, was then head-master. 
After a short course of study under a private tutor, he 
entered, in 1814, Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, and two 
years later the Inner Templa In 1818 he took his degree 
of B.A. without academical honours, and the same year 
settled in London, becoming a pupil of Godfrey Sykes and 
Eobert Bayley, two of the most eminent special pleaders of 
the day. He began to practise as a pleader below the bar 
in 1821, was caUed to the bar in 1824, and joined the 
western circuit in 1826. At the very outset hia great 
qualifications were universally recognized, and his rapid rise 
was assured. He was thoroughly master of his profession, 
having devoted himself to it with exclusive zeal , and with 
remarkable quickness of perception he combined a solidity 
and ripeness of judgment such as are rarely seen in one so 
young. The statements current soon after his death as to 
the frequent interruption of his studies by ill health are 
emphatically contradicted by Lord Broughm. Hia rapid 
and contmnous success was owing not only to his unques- 
tionable superiority, but to his singular courtesy, kindness, 
and sweetness of temper. In 1830 he married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Ambrose Hhrding Gifford, chief justice of 
Ceylon. His reputation in Westminster Hall bemg solidly 
established, he sought in 1832 an entrance into parh'ament, 
and offered himself as candidate for the city of Exeter on 
the Conservative side. On this occasion he failed ; but in 
1836 he was returned for the same city at the head of the 
poll In parliament he early sucooBded in gaining the ear 
of the house, and attained a position of h^h distinction. 
Under the first admmistration of Sir Eobert Peel, 
Follett was appointed solicitor-general (November 1834), 
but resigned with the ministry in April 1835. In the 
course of this year he was knighted. On the return of 
Peel to power in 1841 Sir William was again appointed 
soKcitor-general, and in April 1844 he succeeded Sir 
Frederick PoUock as attomey-general But his health, 
which had begun to fad him in 1838, and had been 
permanently injured by a severe lUness m 1841, now broke 
down, and he was compelled to relinquish practice and to 
visit the south of Europe. He returned to England in 
March 1846 ; but the disease, consumption, reasserted 
itself, and he died in London on the 28th of June fdlow- 
ing. His death was mourned as a loss not only to the 
profession but to his country, and the puhhc esteem for 
character was marked by the attendance at his funeral in 
the Temple Church of many distinguished persons, — ^the 
lord chancellor, the first lord of the treasury, and the chief 
justice of the common pleas being among the pall-bearers. 
A noble statue of Follett, executed by Behnes, was erected 
by subscription in St Biul's cathedral (See Brougham's 
notice of Follett, WorJcs, vol iv.) 
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I’ONBLA.NQUE, Aibant William (1793-1872), 
descended from a noble French Huguenot family, the 
Gremers of Languedoc. The titles of Comte de Hautserre 
6t de Fonblanque were conferred by Hen-^ TV. on the 
sons of the famous Sieur Pierre de Grenier, hnown m 
history by bis gallant defence of tlie castle of Cessenan 
against the Hnc da Montmorenci in 1684. After the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Greniers underwent 
severe persecutions on account of their devotion to the 
Huguenot cause j and in 1740, Abel de Grenier, Comte de 
Fonblanque, sent his two sons, Antoine and Jean, to 
England that they might be educated in the Protestant 
faith. John became nationalized in this country under 
the name of Fonblanque j and his son, John Samuel 
Martin Fonblanque, a distinguished equity lawyer, and the 
author of a standard legal work, a Treatise on Mgiiky^ 
became the father of the most brilliant journalist of bis 
day. The father of Albany Fonblanque was, like his son, 
a staunch Liberal ; he represented the borough of Camel- 
ford in parliament] and throughout his career was re- 
markable for the integrity and courage as well as for the 
ability, with which he supported Liberal principles. 

The subject of the present notice was born in London in 
1793 At fourteeu he was sent to Woolwich to prepare 
for the Royal Engineers. His health, however, failed, and 
for two years his studies had to be suspended, IJpon 
hia recovery, he studied for some tune with Ohitty, the 
eminent special pleader, with a view to bemg called to the 
bar. Fonblanque had no inclination for law, but he 
valued vaiy highly the course of training he thus obtained, 
and in after life maintained that a study of law should be 
includad. in a liberal education. At the age of nineteen 
(1812) he commenced writing for the newspapers, and 
very soon attracted notice both by the boldness and 
liberality of hia opinions, and by the brilliance of hia 
style. Fonblanque’s manner of working might have lent 
some colour to the definition of genius as an infimte 
capacity for taking trouble. His nephew, Mr Edward 
Fonblanque, to whose biography we are indebted for the 
details given in this notice, tails us that in his earlier days 
he frequently wrote an article ten times before sending 
it to press, and this not from timidity or anxiety, for from 
the first his popularity was assured, but because his own 
ideal of poUtical thought and composition was infinitely 
higher than that of the public. 

As a result of this arduous and earnest cultivatioQ 
he soon obtained sufficient popularity as a journalist to be 
able to renounce all idea of following law as a profession j 
but at the same time that he was eagerly taking his shore 
in all the political struggles of this eventful period, he was 
also continuing his studies, devoting no less than six hours 
a day to the study of classics and political philosophy. 
Under this severe mental training his health once more 
broke down. At the age of twenty-one he had a long and 
dangerous illness, and continued weak and subject to 
nervous depression for the remainder of his life His 
energy, however, was not impaired. He became a regular 
contributor to the newspapers and reviews, realizing a fair 
income, which, as hia habits were simple and temperate, 
secured him against pecuniary anxieties. From 1820 to 
1830 Albany Fonblanque was successively employed upon 
fie staff of the Times and the Morning Clironide^ whilst 
lie contributed to the Examiner, to the London Magazine^ 
and to the Westminster Rmevo, In 1838 the JSmminer 
newspaper, which had been purchased by the Rev. Dr 
Fellow as, the learned and amiable author of the Religion of 
the Xlnivenei &c., was given over to Fonblanqae’s complete 
control; and for a period of seventeen years (1830 to 1847) 
he not only sustained the high character for political in- 
dependence and literary ability which the JRxaminer had 
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gained under the direction of Leigh Hunt and his brother 
John Hunt, but even compelled his pohtical opponents to- 
acknowledge a certain delight in the boldness and bright- 
ness of the wit directed against themselves. When it was 
proposed that the admirers and supporters of the paper 
should facilitate a reduction in its price by the payment of 
their subscription ten years m advance, not only did 
Mr Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton) volunteer his aid, but 
also Mr Disraeh and Mr Clay, M.P., who were thus 
voluntarily prolonging the reign and spreading the in- 
fluence of the representative Radical organ. But the 
Rxami-ner under the direction of Fonblanque did^ not con- 
fine itself to the sphere of politics ; the fine arts, literature, 
and the drama occupied a due share of its attention. 
Amongst its contributors were such men as Thackeray, 
Marmion Savage, John Stuart Mill, Walter Savage Landor, 
Charles Uickeas, &c , names which do not belong exclu- 
sively to any political party, but which, associated in the 
work of criticism, give firm assurance that the “ discovery 
of the best that is known and thought in the world” (Mr 
Arnold’s admirable definition of the true^ function of 
literary criticism) was for once at any rate in competent 
ar\f{ impartial hands. During his connexion with the 
Examiner, Fonblanque had many advantageous offers of 
further literary employment ; but he devoted his energies 
and talents abnost exclusively to tlie service of the paper 
he had resolved to make a standard of literary excellence 
in the world of journalism. Whatever he wrote was as 
carefully prepared and revised os when he was only an 
aspirant to fame; eveiy ref erence made and every anecdote 
used as an illustration he was careful to verify, and in Mr 
E. Fonblanque’s biography of his distinguished relative are 
given several racy answers he received from Count d’Orsay 
and others, concerning some witty story or saying which 
had taken his fancy, but which he was too scmpulous to 
repeat from memory. Fonblanque was offered the governor- 
ship of Nova Scotia; but although he took great iptoxest 
in colonial matters, and had used every effort to advocate 
the more generous political system which had colonial 
self-government for its goal, he aecided not to abandon 
his bdoved Examiner- even for so sympathetic an employ- 
ment. In 1847, however, domestic reasons induced him 
to accept the post of Statistical Secretary of the Board 
of Trade. This of course compelled him to resign the 
editorship of the Examiner, but he still continued to con- 
tnbute largely to the paper, which, under the control of 
John Forster, continued to sustain its influential position. 
During the later years of liis life, Fonblanque took no 
prominent part in public affairs; and when ho died at 
the age of seventy-nine (1873) he socmed, as Ms nephew 
rightly observes, “ a man who had lived and toiled in an 
age gone by and in a cause long since established.” The 
present generation, in the full enjoyment of those reforms 
he had laboured so bravely and unweariedly to promote, 
found it difficult to realize how much had heon effected by 
Liberals of the stamp of Albany Fonblanque, in days not 
so remote from our own after all, before the passing of the 
Reform Act, when, to quote his own words — “The Test Acte 
were unrepealed; the Catholics were excluded from tho 
legislature ; slavery existed in our colonies ; the prestige 
of the perfection of the law was unbroken, and the 
sanguinary character of the criminal code unmitigated; 
the corporations were sinks of corruption ; a few individtials 
nominated nearly half the members of the House of 
Commons; and a parliamentary reformer was in common 
acceptation another word for a visionary.” 

The character of Albany Fonblanque’s political activity 
may be judged of by a study of his England under Seven 
AdministratioM, in comparison vrith the course of social 
and political events in England from 1826 to 1837. 
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Alfchougli tliese volumes contain only articles reprinted from 
the Examiner, they give a vivid and spirited history of 
one of the most important and stormy phases of Parliar 
mentary Eeform. Ponblanque, although an ardent up- 
holder of popular nghts and an uncompromising opponent 
of bigotry and oppression, will never be found upon the 
side of violence or licence. The Chartists received from 
no source more complete condemnation than from the 
Examiner, which consistently advocated the principle that 
moral force was in every case to be relied upon, and that 
the liberties of the constitution were to be enlarged by 
means which were also constitutional. “ In describing 
Lord Durham’s politics,” says Mr Edward Fonblanqiie, 

he unconsciously depicted himself. He was not a reformer 
of the republican class, but he occupied as it were the 
frontier line of constitutional reform.” In a word, Pon- 
blanque was an honourable example of the constitutional 
Eadical who follows after hberty, but uses the pathway of 
the law. As a journalist, ha must also be regarded in the 
light of a reformer. Journalism before his day was regarded 
as a somewhat discreditable profession ; men of true 
culture were shy of entenng the hot and dusty arena lest 
they should be confounded with the ruder combatants who 
fought there before the public for hire. But the fact that 
Eonblanque, a man not only of strong and earnest political 
convictions but also of exceptional literary ability, did not 
hesitate to choose this field as a worthy one in which both 
a politician and a man of letters might usefully as well as 
honourably put forth his best gifts, must have helped, in 
no small degree, to correct the old prejudice. 

Life and Laimrs of Albany ForJdanque, edited by bis nephew, 
Edward Barnngton de Eonblanque, 1874 , England wider Seven 
Administrations, by Albany Eonblanque, 1887. (J MA ) 

FOND DU LAO, a city of the United States, capital of 
Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin, is beautifully situated on 
a rising ground at the southern end of Lahe Winnebago, 63 
miles N W. of Milwaukee. Eailways radiate from it in 
vanous directions, and its situation on Winnebago late 
gives it access to a wide district of inland navigation. It 
has a considerable shipping trade in wood, hay, and cattle, 
and possesses a large tannery, foundries, sawmills, cigar 
factories, carriage and waggon factories, and a railway- 
car factory. The water supply is obtained chiefly from 
Artesian wells, which vary in depth from 90 to 130 feet 
The population in 1860 was 6400, and m 1870, 12,764. 

FONDI, the ancient Fundi, a town of Italy m the 
province of Caserta, about 11 miles N.W. of Gaeta. Its 
principal street lies along the Appian way, and portions of 
its old polygonal or Cyclopean walls are still in good pre- 
servation The castle, now in a sadly dilapidated condi- 
tion, is of mterest for its connexion with the Coloima 
family, and the Dommican convent contains a chapel 
which was occupied as a cell by Thomas Aquinas, and an 
orange-tree said to have been planted by the saint. The 
church of Santa Maria is a building in the Italian Gothic 
style, much disfigured in the interior. Between the town 
and the sea lies the Logo de Fondi or Locus Amydanus, in 
the midst of a marshy tract which has recently been greatly 
diminished by draining ; and near this is a cave, where, 
according to Tacitus, Sejanus saved the life of Tiberius. 
Ihe district was in ancient times famous for its wine, in- 
cluding the Ager Ceecubus, which gave its name to the 
Osecuban of the Latin poets. Population in 1871, 6632. 

Euudi was probably at first a Yolsciou town. Its citizens were 
rewarded in 190 B.0, with full Homan citizenship, and enrolled in 
the -ffimilmn tribe. Under Augustus it received a colony of veter- 
ans. In the tune of the baibanan invasions it suffered severely, 
more especially from the Saracens in 846. The election of the 
anti-pope Oleraent YU. took place m the town in 1878, and in 
1684 it was attacked and plundered by the Turkish corsaor Barba- 
rossa, who was anmoas to capture the beautiful countess Giulia 
Gonzaga as a present for the snltau. 


PONT (Lat fans, It. fonie, Fr. fonts), the vessel used in 
churches to hold the water for Christian baptism. The 
modes of administering baptism have varied at different 
penods of the existence of the Christian churches, causing 
corresponding changes in the forms and auxilianes of the 
receptacle of the consecrated water. There is reason to 
believe that in the times of the apostles and early mission- 
aries the nte was administered by spnnkimg, as whole 
multitudes of people, and even whole kmgdoms were 
baptized in one day. But a very general method in 
early times was no doubt that of total immersion, tbe 
catechumens being received by the pnest m the water. As 
Christianity became more general of course fewer adults 
would present themselves for baptism, and consequently 
tho size of the vessel would not need to be beyond what 
would allow of the total immersion of an infant. In fact 
down to the tune of the Eeformation fonts contmued to be 
made quite large enough to allow of the total immersion of 
infants, and there is little doubt that down’ to that date 
the method was occasionally employed. Baptism by 
infusion and by aspersion followed this method though 
they were no doubt used concurrently, and in a sense 
combined, for in certain representations of the rite in 
illuminations and stained glass the infant is represented 
as seated naked m the font, while from a vessel the pnest 
pours the water upon the head. Originally used only for 
sick or infirm persons, the method of baptism by infusion 
became gradually tbe established practice, and all doubts 
as to its validity were removed by appeM to papal and 
other high authority. 

In early times the font was placed in the baptistery, a 
structure often entirely separate from the body of the 
church, of which the celebrated Baptistery at Florence is 
the finest example. In these the well or basin for con- 
taining riie water was usually reached by descending steps. 
The baptisteries were round, square, octagonal, or cross- 
like in form, and in design bear the impress of the period 
to which they belong. Few are found of late date, and the 
only existmg structure at all recalling them in English 
churches is found at Luton in Bedfordshire. The font at 
Luton belongs to the Decorated style of English art, and is 
inclosed in an octagonal structure of freestone, consisting 
of eight pillars about 26 feet in height, supporting a canopy. 
The space around the font is large enough to hold comfort- 
ably half a dozen people. At ^e top of the canopy is a 
vessel for containing the consecrated water, which when 
required was let down into the font by means of a pipe. 
The space around the font in the ancient baptisteries was 
of size to admit several catechumens at the same time, and 
not only was the whole rite of baptism performed within 
them, but that of the holy eucharist likewise, and even the 
baptism of infants. As baptism was admmistered in early 
times by bishops only, baptisteries were rare except at the 
princip^ church of the diocese. Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Epiphany were the principal seasons of its administration. 
In the 9th century fonts became general in all churches, 
and baptism was performed at aU times by priests of all 
ranks. 

Of fonts still in existence few are older than the 1 1th 
century. The material in the Western Church was generally 
stone, and the outsides and accessories are frequently orna 
mented with some of the loveliest and most characteristic 
of the national arts of the Middle Ages. In the Eastern 
Church it was different. “ The font, says 

Neale {Eastern Church, i. 214), ^*in the Eastern Church 
is a far less conspicuous object than it is in the west. 
Baptism by immersion has been retained j but the font 
seldom or never possessed any beauty. The material is 
usually either metal or wood. In Bussia the columbethra 
is movable, only brought out when wanted.” The 
IX ' — 46 
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proper material for fonts in the Western dnirch was hard 
atone, as marble, porphyry, or granite. Pouts of bronze 
lead are, however, sometimea found, and the basins of 
many stone fonts were hned with lead to prevent the 
absorption of the water by the porous stone. A font shaped 
from one block of oak is in the church at Evenechtyd, 
Peubighshire. Continental fonts bear distinctly the im- 
press of the time to which they belong. They appear 
very early, ornamented with bas-rehefs, columns, and 
arches, as well as with the characteristic details of the 
ornamentation of their period. Representations of St John 
the Baptist are very common. At Pout-k-Mousson on the 
Moselle, one bears bas-reliefs of that saint preaching in the 
wilderness, and of the baptism of Christ, executed with that 
simple sincerity which is more valuable than the highest re- 
finement and finish in design and execution. In the 11th 
and 12 th centuries cup-shaped and cyhudrical forms were 
most common, either as simple cylinders and truncated cones 
■or supported by one or more pillars. Frequently the basin 
is hollowed out of one large square or oblong slab, supported 
at the centre by a broad column, with auxiliary columns at 
the corners, all bearing the mouldings and ornaments charac- 
f eristic of the penod. Caryatids sometimes take the jilace 
■of the pillars, and sculptured animals and other grotesques 
of curious design sometimes form the bases. Octagonal 
forms are not altogether absent from this period, and even 
hexagons have been occasionally found. Pentagons are 
very ram The font, however, at Cabonrg, on the north coast 
of France, is formed of a pentagonal block rather bare of 
oruamentation, and supported by a group of columns. In 
the 13th century octagonal forms became more prevalent, 
although the earlier kinds were not discontinued. 

The very remarkable font at Hildesheim in Hanover 
belongs to the 13th century, and is in complete preserver 
tion. The basin rests upon the shouldera of four kneel- 
ing figures, each bearing a vase from which water is run- 
ning, emblematic of the four rivers of Paradise. Above 
is an inscription which explains the connexion of these 
rivers with the virtues temperance, courage, justice, and 
piTidence. On the sides of the cup itself are haa-reliefs 
representing the Passage of the Jordan, the Passage of the 
Red Sea, the Baptism of Christ, and the Virgin and Child. 
These are separated by columns, by scrolls bearing inscrip- 
tions, and by medallions with figurative heads of the ab- 
43tract vii’tues named above, and with heads of the prophets. 
The font has a conical lid, similarly ornamented, and bear- 
ing also four bas-reliefs. A cast of this font is now in 
the South Keusington Museum. At Mayence tho font, 
which belongs to about the year 1328, is of lead, and bears 
images of the Saviour, the Virgin, St Martin, and the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Cylindrical fonts become much more race in the 1 4th 
centuiy, the almost universal shape being the octagon. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries the most elaborate and remark- 
able of Continental fonts were produced, and some are 
indeed works of the highest art in sculpture. This 
superiority is probably more due to increasad delicacy and 
moderation of design, than to any great change in the 
shape or m the mode of attaching ornament. In early 
fonts, though the exterior is polygonal, the cup itself is 
generally circular; hut it is characteristic of the 15th 
■century fonts that the octagonal form is carried out even 
in the cup. The fonts at Strashnrg, Freiburg, and Basel 
are examples of thia Pew if any English, fonts date from 
before the Conquest, but a groat number of Hormau fonts, 
perhaps more than of any other period before the Reformsr 
tion, are stdl in existence, and form some of the most 
characteristic of the architectural remains of the time. In 
form circular or square, they are generally supported on 
-one or more columns, ond are ornamented with bas-reliefs, 


net-work of columns and arches, grotesques, rude fohage, 
niches with figures, and many other forms. Good ex- 
amples of hTorman fonts may be seen at Lincoln Cathedral ; 
Mey, Oxon; Hewenden, Kent; Coleshill, Warwickshire; 
East Meon, Hants; end Castle Frome, Herefordshire. In 
the Late Homian and Early Engliah periods, octagonal 
fonts became common, and with few exceptions this form 
contmued in use until the Reformation. Early English 
fonts are comparatively rara They bear the moulding, 
foliage, and too,''h ornament in the usual style of the period. 
A good example of an Early English font is at All Saints, 
Leicester; others may he seen at St Giles, Oxford, and 
at Lackford, Suffolk. Fonts of the Decorated period are 
also less common than those of the precedent Rorman or 
subsequent Perpendicular periods, but are superior in de- 
tail and execution to those of any other stage of our art. 
Fonts of the Perpendicular period are veiy common, and 
are generally raised upon steps, which, together with the 
body of the font, are frequently richly ornamented with 
panneling. It was also the custom during this period to 
ornament the font with shields and coats of arms, and 
other heraldic insignia, as at Heme, Kent. 

Leaden fonts of Korman date are fonnd at Dorehoster, 
Oxon, at Avebury, Wilts, and other places. In Holyrood 
Chapel there was a brazen font in which the royal children 
of Scotland were baptized. It was carried off in 1544 by 
Sir E. Lea, and given by him to the church at St Alban’s, 
and was afterwards destroyed by the Puritans. A silver 
font was at Canterbury, which was sometimes brought to 
W^tminster on the occasion of a royal baptism. At 
Chobbam, Surrey, there is a leaden font covered with 
oaken panels of the 16th century. 

In 1236 it was ordered by Edmund, archbishop of 
Canterbury, that baptismal fonts should be kept under lock 
and key, as a precaution against sorcery ; “Fontes baptia- 
males sub sera dausi teneantur propter sortilegia ” The 
lids appear at first to have been quite simple and flat. 
They gradually, however, partook of the ornamentation of 
the font itself, and are often of pyramidal and conical forms, 
highly decorated with finials, crockets, mouldings, and 
grotesques. Some very rich font covers may be seen at 
Ewelmo, Oxon ; St Gregory, Sudbuiy; North Walsinghani, 
t Norfolk, Worlingworth, Suffolk. The ordinary position 
■ of the font in tho church was near tho entranco, usually to 
the left of the south door. 

See Caumont, Cou7-s moiminoiUalr^i, riu’is, 1830; 

Sirnpaon, iSeries ofAnthivt Baplwml J’mtsi P.iley, Awicnt Foi\t.s , 
VioUet-le-Duc, JlJid. de VAreJiitcet^crc, vol. v. ; Parker's Cflosmry ojf 
ArdfittcUurc. (W. HE ) 

FONTAINE, Jeait db la. See La Fontatitb. 
FONTAINE, PiEUBE Fban^;'oi8 LiSonard (1762-1853), 
IVench architect, was bom at Pontoiso, September 20, 
1762. Ho was of a family several of whoso membei’s had 
distinguished themselves as architects, and ho early showed 
! tho taste and the ability which promised to revive iu his 
person tho family distinction. Leaving the college of 
Pontoiso at the age of sixteen ho was scut to LTsle-AcIam, 

I to assist in hydraulic works uudertakou by tho architect 
AndrA To facilitate his iniprovomont Andrd allowed him 
1 to have access to his plans and to copy his designs. At this 
’ time ho formed a friendship with another young student of 
hia art, Thibaut, whose passion quickened his own. In 
October 1779 ho was sent to Paris to study in the school 
of Peyre the younger, and tliere began his acquaintance with 
Percier, which ripened into a life-long friendship* After 
i ax years of study he competed for a prize at the Academy, 
and, winning the second, received a pension and was sent to 
Rome (1785). Percier accomparied him, The Revolution 
breaking out soon after his return to France, he took refuge 
in England ; but after the establishment of the consulate, 
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te was employed by Bonaparte to restore the palace of 
Malmaiaon. Henceforth, he was fully engaged m the 
principal architectural worts executed m Paris, as architect 
successively to Napoleon I, Louis XVIII., and Louis 
Philippe. In conjunction with Percier (till his death) he 
was employed on the Arch of the Carrousel, the restoration 
of the Palais-Eoyal, the grand staircase of the Louvre, and 
the worts projected for the union of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries. In 1812 he was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and m 1813 was named first 
architect to the emperor. "With Percier he published 
the following works, — Palaia, Maisons, el metres Mldtjices 
Modemes dessinee d, Rome (1798) ; Description dea Fkes 
et Ceremonies du Manage de NapoUon et de Mane Louise 
(1810), and Recueil de Decorations Inierieures (1812), 
Fontaine lost his fnend and associate Percier in 1838, and 
died himself at Pans, October 10, 1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondiBsement, m the department of Seme-et-Marne, 
about 37 miles S.E from Paris on the railway to Lyons, 
in 48“ 24' 23" N lat. and 2“ 42' 1" E. long. It stands 
in the midst of the forest of Fontainebleau, is well built, 
and has bioad, clean, handsome streets. Among the more 
important buildings and institutioiia are the hotel de ville, 
the barracks, the court-house, two hospitals, a college, and 
a public library. The Pompadour mansion, and a portion 
of that which belonged to the cardinal of Ferrara, are stiU 
preserved j and a statue of General Damesme adorns the 
prmcipal square. Wood-turning and the manufacture of 
porcelain and, earthenware are the chief industries ; and 
wine, grapes, garden produce, and paving stones are 
articles of export. The population m 1871 was 11,646. In 
the immediate vicinity of the town is the celebrated palace 
of Fontainebleau — one of the largest, and in the mterior 
one of the moat sumptuous, of the royal residences of 
France. The origin of the name and of the building are 
equally unknown ; but the old manor-house was used by 
Louis VTL in the latter part of the 12th century, and con- 
tinued a favourite residence of Phihp Auguatua and St 
Louis. The existing edifice was begun by Francis I., who 
laid out immense sums of money in its erection, empl(gdng 
Primaticcio, a famous Italian architect, to draw the plans, 
and commissioning Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Benvenuto Cellini to expend the resourees of their arts 
in makmg it a truly royal residence Henry IV. doubled 
the area of the buildings and gardens, adding among other 
portions the great Diana gallery, the Court of the Princes, 
and the Galerie dra Cerfs A canal which he constructed 
was afterwards filled up by Louis XIV. With Louis XV. 
the palace fell into disfavour, and for a tune it was used 
as a military school. Napoleon I. restored it with great 
splendour, at a cost of 6 milhon francs, and often resided in 
it j but after the return of the Bourbons it was again allowed 
to fall into disrepair, Louia XVIIL and Louis Philippe 
both did somewhat to its restoration. The congeries of build- 
ings is very extensive, the roofing, it is said, covering no less 
than 14 acres. There arefiive great courts, distinguished as 
the Court of the White Horse, the Court of the Fountain, the 
Oval or Donjon Oourt, the Court of Princes, and the Court 
of the Kitchens or of Henry IV. The first is also called 
the Court of Adieux in memory of the parting scene 
between Napoleon and his Old Guard in 1814, at the 
foot of the Horse Shoe staircase. The chapel of the Holy 
Trmity was built under Francis I, and the chapel of St 
Satnmin dates from the same period, and occupies the site 
of an older budding which was consecrated by Thomas i 
Beckek It is impossible to do more than mention a few 
of the historical events which have taken place at 
Fontainebleau. Philip the Fair, Henry UL, and Louis 
Xni. were aU born in the palace, and the first of these 


kings died there. James V. of Scotland was there received 
by bis intended bride ; and Charles V. of Germany was 
entertained there in 1639. Christina of Sweden lived 
there for years, and the gallery is still shown where she 
caused her secretary Monaldeschi to be murdered, or, as 
she regarded it, executed. lu 1685 Fontainebleau saw the 
signing of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and in the 
I following year the death of Cond6. In the 18th centuiyit 
had two Ulustnous guests in Peter the Great of Kusaia and 
Christian Vlt of Denmark ; and in the early part of the 
t9th It was twice the residence of Pius VII , — ^in 1804, 
when he came to consecrate the emperor, and in 1812-1814, 
when he was that emperor’s prisoner. It was within its 
walls that the sentence of divorce was passed against 
Josephine. The forest of Fontainebleau is one of the most 
beautiful wooded tracks in France, and for generations it 
has been the chosen haunt of French landscape painters. 
The most celebrated spots are the Valine de la Solle, the 
Gorge an Loup, the Gorge d’Apremont, and the Fort 
VEmpereur. The whole area extends to 81,7 40 acres, and 
it is traversed by 12,000 miles of road and pathway. 

See Pftior, Mcniogra/phi& de Fovdameliteau, with text by Cham- 
poUion ligeoc, Pans, 1866. 

FONTANA, Domenico (1643-1607), Italian architect 
and mechanician, was bom at Mill, a village on the lake of 
Como, in 1643. After a good training m mathematii®, 
he went in 1663 to join his elder brother, then studying 
architecture at Borne He made rapid progress, and was 
taken into the service of Cardinal Montalto, for whom he 
erected a chapel in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
and the Villa Negroni. When the cardinal’s pension was 
stopped by the pope, Gregory XHI., Fontana volunteered 
to complete the works in hand at his own expense. The 
cardinal being soon after elected pope, under the name of 
Sixtus V., he immediately appointed Fontana his chief 
architect. Amongst the works executed by him were the 
Laterau Palace, the palace of Monte Cavallo (the Quirmal), 
the Vatican Library, &c. But the undertaking which 
brought Fontana the highest repute was the removal of the 
great Egyptian obelisk, brought to Borne in the reign of 
Caligula, which was lying in the circus of the Vatican, and 
its erection in front of St Peter’s. This he accomplished 
m 1686. After the death of Sixtus V, charges were 
brought against Fonta na of misappropriation of public 
moneys, and Clement VIII. dismised him from his post 
(1692). This appears to have been just in time to save 
tbe Colosseum from being converted by Fontana mto a huge 
cloth factory, according to a project of Sixtus V. Fontana 
was then called to Naples, and accepted the appointment of 
architect to the viceroy, the count of Miranda. At Naples 
he budt the royal palace, constructed several canals, and 
projected a new harbour and bridge, which he did not live 
to execute. The only hberaty work left by this architect 
is hiB account of the removal of the obelisk, 1689. He 
died at Naples in 1607, and was honoured with a pompous 
funeral in the church of St Ann. 

FONTANA, Lavikta (1552-1614), daughter of Pros- 
pero (see below), was a pamter of no little fame, especially 
in portraits. She was greatly employed by tbe ladies of 
Bologna, and, going thence to Eome, painted the likenesses 
of many illustrious personages, being under the particular 
patronage of the family (Buoncampogni) of Pope Gregory 
Xm., who died m 1686. The Roman ladies, from the days 
of this pontiff to those of Paul V., elected in 1606, showed 
no less favour to Lavinia than their Bolognese sisters had 
done j and Paul V. was himself among her sitters. Some of 
her portraits, often lavishly paid for, have been attributed 
to Guida In works of a Cerent kind also she united care 
and deheacy with boldness. Among the chief of these are 
a Venus in the BerKn museum; the Virgin lifting a veil 
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from the sleeping infant Ohristj in the Escorial; and the 
Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon. Her own portrait in 
youth— -she was accounted very beautiful — was perhaps her 
masterpiece , it belongs to the Counts Zappi of Imok, the 
family into which Lavinia married. She is deemed on the 
whole a better painter than her father , from him naturally 
came her first instmction, but she gradually adopted the 
Caraccesque style, with strong quasi-Venetian colouring 
She was elected into the Academy of Rome, and died m 
that city m IBH. 

FONTANA, pROSPERO (1612-1597), a painter, was 
bom in Bologna, and became a pupil of Innocenzoda Imola. 
He afterwards worked for Y asari and Pierino del Vaga. It 
was probably from Vasari that Fontana acquired a practice 
of offhand, self-displaying work. He undertook a multitude 
of commissions, and was so rapid that he painted, it is 
said, in a few weeks an entire hall m the Vitelli Palace at 
Oitth di Costello. Along with daring, he had fertility of 
combination, and in works of parade he attained a certain 
measure of success, although his drawing was incorrect, 
and his mannerism palpable, He belongs to the degenerate 
period of the Bolognese school, under the influence chiefly ! 
of the imitators of Raphael— Habbatiui, Sammachini, and 
Passerotti being three of his principal colleagues. Hia ! 
soundest successes were in portraiture, m which branch of 
art he stood so high that towards 1650 Michelangelo 
introduced him to Pope Julius III as a portrait-painter j 
and he was pensioned by this pope, and remained at the 
pontifical court with the three successors of Julius. Here 
he lived on a grand scale, and figured as a sorb of arbiter 
and oracle among his professional brethren. Returning to 
Bologna, he opened a school of art, in which be became the 
preceptor of Lodovioo and Agostino Oaraccij but these 
pupilfij standing forth, as reformers and innovators, finally 
e^sbingaished the academy and the vogue of Fontana. His 
subjects were m the way of sacred and profane history and 
of fable. He has left a large quantity of work m Bologna, 
— the picture of the Adoration of the Magi, in the Church of 
8. Maria dalle Qrazie, being considered his masterpiece — 
not unlike the style of Paul Veronese, Hia death took 
place in Rome in 1697. 

FONTANBS, Louis, Maequis be (1767-1821), French 
poet and politician, was born at Niort, in Poitou, March 6, 
1767. He was a descendant of a noble Protestant family 
of Languedoc, banished by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, but afterwards converted to the Catholic faith and 
restored to their native land. Having completed his 
education at the college of Niort, lie went in 1777, after 
the death of his father and brother, to Paris, He had 
already made several attempts in verse; and in 1778 he 
published a short descriptive poem entitled La ForH de 
Samrre. This procured him the notice and friendship of 
Dacia, and he was encouraged to persevere. During the 
next twelve years he published Le €ri de men Cceur ; Le 
Jour des Kc^s dans wie CampagrTief an iinitation of Gray’s 
Meffy, a translation of Pope’s Essay on Man (1783), with 
an elegant introduction which attracted more attention 
than the poem itself ; Le Verger ; La CJiartreuse de Paris ; 
and EEsaai sur I’Astronomie J1789). In this year 
appeared also his J^iMre mr VEdit en Faveur des non-^ 
which was crowned by the academy. The 
Revolution converted the poet into a joumahst, and he 
took part m the editorship of the Mercwt Frmi(}eu and the 
Modm'ateur. Compelled to leave Paris after the death of 
the king, he withdrew to Lyons, where he married and 
remained till tho arrival of OoUot d'Herbois in 1793. 
Driven again to lead a wandering life, he displayed at once 
his literaiy power, his patriotism, and his intrepidity in the 
eloquent petition on behalf of the Lyonnesa victims of 
Ooliot d’Herhois and Im collangiica, which was preseuted 
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to the convention in December of that year. For this bold, 
appeal he was proscribed, and he owed his protection 
m concealment to the friendship of Madame Dufresnoy. 
After the fall of Robespierre, Fou tunes was appointed pro- 
fessor of belles lettrea at the central school, and admitted a 
member of the Institute. About the same tune he was 
associated with La Harpe m the conduct of the MemoHal. 
For one of his articles he was condemned to banishment by 
the Directory and expelled from the Institute, He escaped 
to England, aud there renewed his acquaintance with 
Chateaubriand, also an exile. Returning to France after 
the 18th Brumaire, he was soon after commissioned by the 
first consul to write the funeral oration on Washington, 
and this opened a new chapter in his life. Bonaparte, 
satisfied with the £loye, admitted Fontanes to frequent in- 
tercourse with him ; he was soon reinstated at the Institute, 
aud became a member of the legislative body, of which in 
1804 he was made president. He was also one of the first 
members of the Legion of Honour, and in 1808 he was 
made grand master of the university. Fontanes was cen- 
I sured by the republican party for alleged servility to the 
emperor; but apparently without reason, He was created 
I count, aud in 1810 was called to the senate. He voted 
for the deposition of Napoleon, retained his ofiicos under 
the provisional governmeut, and was made a peer by Xiouis 
XVni. In February 1 816 the post of gi’aud master of the 
university was suppressed, and Fontanes was promoted 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. Ha remained 
passive during the Hundred Days, and after the second 
reatomtioD of the Bourbons was made a jir^vy councillor. 
The title of marquis was conferred on him in 1817. In 
January 1821 he was chosen president of the Soci6fcd des 
Bonnes Lettres ; but his health hod long been declining, and 
he died at Paris on the 1 7 th of March of tliat year. He 
left unfinished a poem entitled La Gh'hee Eelivr^e, of which 
high expectations had been formed. A collected edition of 
the works of Fontanes was first published by Sainte-Beuve, 
with a critical and biographical memoir, in 1837. 

FONTARABIA. See Fubntjierabia. 

FONTENAY-LE-OOMTE, the chief town of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Vendbe, France, is situated 
on both sides of ths river Veiidde at the point where it 
becomes navigable, 35 miles S.E. of La Roclie-sur-Yon 
(NapoMon Yeudde). The town has an antique and strag- 
gling appearance, but there are some good houses in the 
suburbs. It possesses a communal college, a prison, a 
hospital, a theatre, the remains of an old castle which 
formerly belonged to the counts of Poitiers, and two old 
aud beautiful churchas, Notre Dome and St John. Both 
are of Eonoanesquo architecture, terminated with Gothic 
spires, the spire of Notre Dame being 311 feet in height. 
The principal industries are the manufacture of coarse linen 
and wooUeu cloths, brewing, and tanning ; and tliere is a 
considerable trade in wine, fruits, timber, hemp, flax, and 
cattle. 

Fontanay oooupJos tho aito of an old Eomaa town. It was 
captm'od by tho English in 1361, and dunng tho wars of the 
Hugttonois It woa ten tiiuoa beswged. Louis XIII. in 1621 ordered 
the demolition of its fortifioations, and in 1649, during tho rebellion 
ngainst the pai’hamont, it foil into tlio hands of tho nohlBs of 
roitou. In tho tinio of tliu Ravolutiou it was called Foutonfty.lo* 
Poiiplo. Population in 1878, 7809. 

FONTENELLE, Bernaiu) ni! Bovibbdb (1667-1767), 
author of the Dialogues des Marts, Fntretims sur la 
Plurality des Mondes, tkc., was born at Rouen on the 11th 
of February 1667, and died at Paris on the 9th of January 
1767, having thus very nearly attained the age of 100 
years. His father was an advocate settled in Rouen, his 
mother a sister of the great Corneille. He was educated 
at the college of the Jesuits in his native city, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the extraordinary precocity, as well 
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as the amazing versatilityj of his talents. His teachera, 
who readily appreciated these, were anxious to allure him 
into their order, but his fatlier had designed hira for the 
bar, and an advocate accordingly he became ; but, having 
lost the first cause which was entrusted to him, he soon 
abandoned law in disgust aud gave himself wholly to 
literary pursuits. His attention was first directed to 
poetical composition j and more than once be competed 
for the poetry prizes of the French Academy, but never 
with success. He had also the sorrow of witnessing, in 
1680, the total failure of his tragedy Aapar, a failure 
which was all the more mortifying because, for the purpose 
of annoying Racine, Thomas Oorneille had previously 
sounded forth in the Mercure the praises of his nephew as 
the most gifted of all the younger dramatists. Fontenelle 
afterwards acknowledged the justice of the public verdict by 
burning bis unfortunate drama, of which, nothing but the 
name now survives. But for several years he persisted in 
the belief that poetry was his true vocation, and continued 
to produce dramatic compositions, the mediocrity of which, 
considering the author’s real talent, is positively astonish- 
ing. His opera of T/M et JPelSe, though highly praised 
by Voltaire, cannot be said to rise much above the others ; 
and it is significant that of all his dramatic works, not one 
hoB kept the stage His PohxcB Pastorales have no greater 
claim to permanent repute, beiug characterized by stiffiiess 
and affectation j and the utmost that can be said for bis 
poetry in general la that it displays much of the iztnce 
labor, great purity of diction, and occasional felicity of 
expression. It was by hia Dialoguei dea Marts, published 
in 1683, that Fontenelle first eatabhslied a genuine claim 
to high literary rankj and that claim was very much 
enhanced three years later by the appearance of the 
Plntretiena sur la Plurality de& Mondes, a work which was 
(uuong the very first to illustrate the possibility of being 
scientific without being either uninteresting or unin- 
telligible to the ordinary reader. It was precisely the 
kind of work which Fontenelle was capable of executing 
well, both from the natural bent of his intellect and from 
the course of his previous etudiea His object was to 
popularize among his countiymen the astronomical theories 
of Descartes j and it may well he doubted if that philo- 
sopher ever ranked a more ingenious or successful ex- 
pounder among the number of his disciples. Hitherto 
FonteneUe had continued to reside in Rouen, but in 1687 
lie removed to Pans for permanent residence there ; and in 
the some year he published hia Histoire des Grades, a 
book which made a considerable noise iu the theological 
as well as in the philosophical v^orld. It was not so much 
an original work as a reductiou from the Latin of Tan Dale, 
and consisted of two essays, the first of which was designed 
to prove that orioles were not given by the supernatural 
agency of demons, and the second, that they did not 
cease with the birth of Christ. The clearness and precision 
of the style, and the smooth ftow of the reasoning in this 
treatise, have been always much admired. It exoited the 
suspicion of the church, however, and a J esuit, by name 
Baltus, published a ponderous refutation of it , but the 
peace-loving disposition of its author impelled him. to leave 
Ms opponent unanswered. He was too busy, he wrote to 
Leclerc, and added, “ Enfin, je n’ai point du tout rhnmeur 
poldmique, et toutes les querelles me d^plaisent. J'aime 
mieux q_ue le diable ait 6t6 proph^te, puisq.ue Is pfere jAsuite 
le vent, et (ju'il croit cela plus orthodoie.” To the follow- 
ing year (1688) belongs his Digression, mr lea Arici&ia et les 
Modernes, in which he took the modem side in a somewhat 
unnecessary controversy then raging; his Dryidas aur le 
Sgs^me P/igsigue des Causes Occaaionelles (against Male- 
branche) appeared shortly afterwards. In 1691 he was 
received into the French Academy in spite of the determined 


efforts of Racine and Boileau, who on four previous occa- 
sions had secured hia rejection. He subsequently was 
admitted a member both of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and of the Academy of Sciences ; and in 1699 he became 
perpetual secretary to the latter body. This office he 
actually held for tjbie long penod of forty-two years ; and 
it was in tliis official capacity that he wrote the Ezstoire de 
VAcadimie des Sciences, containing extracts aud analyses 
of the proceedings, and also the £loges of the members. 
These last are written with great simplicity and delicacy; 
while of the prefaces to the Histoire, Salnte-Beuve declares 
that in them ** il h attemt k une veritable perfection, encore 
agrdable et presque sdvfere.” The only other works Of 
Fontenelle that require to be mentioned are his Qhmetrie 
de VInJim and his Apologie des Tonrbdlom. Of the former, 
his Academy composition, he himself is reported to have 
said (so far, justly) — “ There, now, is a book which only 
eight men in Europe can understand, and the author is not 
one of the eight.” Fontenelle forms a link of connexion 
between two very widely different periods of French litera- 
ture, that of Corneille, Racine, and Boileau on the one 
hand, and that of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot on 
the other. It is not in virtue of his greet age alone that 
this can be said of him ; he actually had much in common 
With the hewusi esprits of the 17th century, as well as 
with the of the 18th But it is to the latter 

rather than to the former period that he properly belongs; 
and it is not a little significant that while as a poet 
and man of fashion he was “the butt of all the clever men 
in Paris” dunng the first fifty years of his life, he latterly 
came to be “ a force and an authority in the intellectual 
life ” of the period. He has uo clam to be regarded as a 
genius ; but, as Samte-Beuve has said, he well deserves a 
place “ daus la classe des esprits infiniments distinguds 
diatiugmslied, however, it ought to be added by intelli- 
gence ratber than by intellect, and less by the power 
of saying much than by the power of saying a little 
wefi. In personal character he has Bometime^ been 
described as having been revoltmgly heartless ; and it is 
abundantly plain that he was singularly incapable of feel- 
ing strongly the mow generous emotions — a misfortune, or 
a fault, which revealed itself in many ways. “H faut 
avoir de P^me pour avoir du gofit.” But the cynical 
expressions of such a man are not to be taken too literally , 
and the mere fact that he lived and died in the esteem of 
many fnends suffices to show that the theoretical selfish- 
ness which he sometimes professed cannot have been con- 
Bistently aud at all times carried into practice. 

There have heen several collective editions of Fontenelle's ■works. 
The best are those of Pans, in 8 vols 8vo, 1790, and fi vols Svo, 
1825 Some of his separate works have been very frequently ro- 
prmted and also translated. The Fturalitd des Mmdes ms imns- 
mted into modem Greek in 1794. Samte-Beuve hw an interesting 
essay on Fontenelle, ■with several useful referenoes, m ■the OavaerUx 
du Jnindi, voh xii- 

FONTEVRAULT, or Foim!VBA.trD, in Latin Fans 
TSbraldi, a town of Francs, with a population of about 
2600, in the department of Mains-et-Loire, 10 miles ^.E. 
of Sanmur, and 2 nailes from the confluence of the Lone 
and Vienne. It is situated in the midst of a forest district, 
and the mhabibants carry on various minor indufltries 
fostered by the timber trade. The intereat of the place 
centres in its abbey, which since 1804 has been ntil^ed 
and abused as a central house of detention for convicts. 
In spite of mutilabion and “ translation,” the building 
'remaine a fine example of the architecture of the 12th cen- 
tnry. The church, of which only the choir and apse are 
appropriated to divine service, has a beautiful nave covered 
by four cupolas. In a cbapel in. the south transept are the 
effigies of Henry II. of England and his wife Eleonora of 
Q-nienne, and'' of Richard the Lion Heart and J ohn’s wife 
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IsabellOi of Angoul^me — ^Eleanora’s being of oak and the | 
rest of stone. The second court of the abbey contains a 
remarkable building, which long went under the misnomer 
of ckctpdie funirdiiiref but was m reahty the old kitchen 
Details and diagrams will be found m Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionnaire de I'ArcMiecture. There are three stones, of 
which the first is an octagon, the second a Bq.uara, and the 
third an octagon, and tlio whole is surmounted by a sort 
of pyramidal structure. Foutevrault was founded about 
the end of the ILth century by Eobert of Arbrissel, who 
was born iu the village of Arbnsael or Arbresec, m the 
diocese of fiennes, and attained great fame oa a preacher 
and ascetic. It consisted of a nunnery for virgins and 
widows, a magdaleneum, a. hospital for lepers and otlier 
diseased folk, a convent, and a church. The church was 
used both by the monks and the nuns, but no commumca- 
tion was permitted between the two sexes. Tlie order of 
Fonfcevranlt ms recogniaed by Pascal H. in 1106, and 
again more expressly by a bull m 1113. It was placed by 
its founder under the patronage of the Holy "Virgin, and 
entrusted to the suporiatendence of an abbess, who was 
supreme not only over tho nuns but also over the monks. 
The first who held the office was Petronella de Craon- 
OhemiUiL The success of the order was so great that at 
Robert’s death it is said there were no fewer than ^3000 
nuns. It ultimately numbered fifty-aeveu priones, divided 
into the four provinces of France, Aquitaine, Auvergne, 
and Brittaay. It contmued till the French Revolution, 
and the abbey of Fontevraud was the usual place to which 
the prineesaes of the blood royal of France were sent for 
their education. The last abbess, Julia Sopbie Charlotte 
de PaxdaiUan, ^ed at Pane in 1799 in great destitution. 

See Edouard, Fmtevrault at acs monu'imiis, ou HisUme di cette 
royala dlbaya depute sa foitdaiion jusqu^ A aa aupin'emon (1100- 
1798), oi'rUe d'nM gmmra ct dea amuiiries dcs abh'saoa, 2 vols., 
1876, 

FOOOHOW. See Fuh-chow. 

FOOD Sae DiiiiTBTios. 

FOOL. The class of fools, buffoons, or jesters, which 
reached its cuiminatiug point of infiueucs and reco^iixed 
place and function in the social organism durmg the Middle 
Ag^, appears to have existed in oil times and countries. 
Not only have there always been individuals natnrally 
inclined and endowed to amuse others j there has been 
l^ides iu most communities a definite doss, the members 
of which have used their powere or weaknesses in this 
direction as a regular means of getting a livelihood. Savage 
jugglers, medicjne^nen, and even priests, have certainly 
much in common with the jester by profeaaion. Thore 
existed in ancient Greece a distinct class of professed fools 
whose habits were not essentially different from those of 
the jesters of the Middle Ages. Of the behaviour of one 
of those, named Philip, Xenophon has given a picturesque 
account in the Philip of Macedon is said to 

have possessed a court fool, and certainly these (os well as 
court poets and court philosophers, with whom they have 
aomefcimea been not nnreasona'bly confounded) were com- 
mon in a nnmber of the petty courts at that era of civili- 
zation. Scitrrcs and morioms wore the Eoman parallels 
of the mediceval witty fool ; and during the empire 1h© 
manufacture of human monstrosites was a regular practice, 
slaves of this kind being much in request to relieve the 
languid hours. The jester again has from time immemoral 
existed at eastern courts. Witty stories are told of Bahalnl 
(see D’Herbelot, 8.v.) the jester of Haroun A1 Easchid, 
which have long had a place in Western fiction. On the 
conquest of Mexico court fools and deformed human crea- 
tares of all kinds were found at the court of Montezuma. 
But that monarch no doubt hit upon one great cause of 
the favour of moncrchs for this class when he said that 
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“ more instruction was to be gathered from them than from 
wiser men, for they dared to tell the truth.” Mr Douce, 
m his essay On tl\£ Gloims and FooU of Shalc€S2ieai'ei has 
made a ninefold division of English fools, according to 
quality and place of employment, as the domestic fool, 
the city or corporation fool, the tavern fool, the fool of the 
mysteries and moralities. The last is generally called the 
“ vice,” and is the original of the stage clowns so common 
among the dramatists of the time of Elizabeth, and who 
embody so much of the wit of Shakespeare, A very 
palpable classification is that which distinguishes between 
such creatures as were chosen to excite to laughter fiom 
some deformity of mind or body, and such os were so 
chosen for a certam (to all appearance generally very 
shallow) alertness of mind and power of repartee, — or 
briefly, butts end wits. The di-ess of the regular couit fool 
of the Middle Ages was not altogether a rigid uniform. 
To judge from the prints and illuminations which are the 
sources of our knowledge on this matter, it seems to have 
changed considerably from time to time. The head was 
shaved, the coat was motley, and the breeches tight, with 
generally one leg different iu colour from the other. The 
head was covered with a garment resembling a monk’s cowl, 
which fell over the breast and shoulders, and often bore 
asses’ ears, and was crested with a cockscomb, wliilo bells 
hung fiom various ports of the attire. The fool’s bauble 
was a short staff bearing a ridioulons head, to which was 
sometimes attached on mflated bladder, by means of which 
castigations were effected. A long petticoat was also 
occasionally worn, but seems to have belonged rather to 
tho idiots than to the wits. 

The fool’s business was tooumsebis master, to excite him 
to laughter by sharp contrast, to prevent the over-oppression 
of state affairs, and, in harmony with a well-known physiolo- 
^cal precept, by his liveliness at meolB to assist his lord’s 
digestion. The names and the witticisms of many of the 
offickl jesters at the courts of Europe have been preserved 
by popular or state recoids. In England the list is long 
between Hitard, the fool of Edmund Ironside, and Muckle 
John, the fool of Charles I , and probably the last oflicial 
royal fool of England. Many are remembered fmm some 
connexion with general or literary history. Scogau was 
attached to Edward IV., and. under his name Andrew 
Boorde published a collection of poor jests. Will Som- 
mers, of the timo of Henry Till., seems to have been a 
kind-hearted as well ns a witty man, and occasionally used 
his influence with the king for good and charitable pur- 
poses. .Ajrnim, who, in his Ntiat of NinnieB^ j^ves a full 
description of Sommers, and iiitroducea many popular fools, 
says erf him — 

Ouly thin much, ho woa a poor man's friend, 

And helpt the widow often in her end. 

Tho king would eror groat what ho would move, 

For wolf ho kiicw Will no oxswtiag knave.’ 

Tho literature of the iieriod immediately succeeding his 
death is full of alluBions to ‘Will Sommortt. John Hey wood 
was an educated man, a poet and dramatist, os well as 
jester to Queen Mary, Some of his dialogues have in con- 
ception a racy national humour, John Tarleton, famous 
os a comic actor, cannot be omitted from any list of jostewes. 
A book of Tarleton’s Jiwifs, was published in 1611, and, 
together with his ffewa Out of was reprinted 

by Mr HaUiwdl for the Bh^espearo Society in 1S4A 
Archie Annatrong, for a too free use of wit and tongue 
against Iiaud, lost his office and was banished the court, 
^e conduct of the ardhbishop against the poor fool is not 
the least item of the evidence which convicts him of a 
certain nanrow-mindedneMi and pettiness. In French his- 
toiy, too, the figure of the court-jester flits across the gay 
or sombre scene at times with fsmfcastic effect. Cedllette 
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and Triboulet are well-known characters of the times of 
Francis I. Triboulet appears in Eabelais’s romance, and is 
the hero of Victor Hugo’s Le Eoi s^amme, and, with some 
changes, of Verdi’s opera Eigoletto , while Chicot, the 
lithe and acute Gascon, who was so close a friend of 
Henry HI., is pourtrayed with considerable justness by 
Dumas in his Dame de Momoreau. In Germany Eudolph 
of Hapsburg had his Pfaff Cappadox, Maximihan I. his 
Eunz von der Eosen (whose features, as well as those of our 
own Will Sommers, have been preserved by the pencil of 
Holbein) and many a petty court its jester after jester Late 
in the 16 th century appeared ie Astuzie di Ber- 
toldo, which is one of the most remarkable books ever written 
about a jester. It is by Giulio Cesare Croce, a street 
musician of Bologna, and is a comic romance giving an 
account of the appearance at the court of Alboin king of 
the Lombards of a peasant wonderful in ugliness, good 
sense, and wit. The book was for a time the most popular 
in Italy. A great number of editions and translations ap- 
peared, and it was even versified. Though fiction, both 
the character and the career of Bertoldo are typical of the 
jester. That the private fool existed as late as the last 
century is proved by Swift’s epitaph on Dicky Pearce, the 
earl of Suffolk’s jester. 

See Flogel, Gescluchto dcr Eofnarren, Leipsie, 1789 , Doran, TJw 
Exstory ofCmrt Fooh, 1868. (W. HE ) 

FOOTBALL is a game which consists, as the name im- 
lies, m giving motion to a ball with the feet alone It 
as been aptly designated the “ winter game ” of Great 
Britain, and justly takes the place of cricket from Michael- 
mas to Lady Day. The ball requires to be larger than 
in all handball pastimes, in order that it may be easily 
lacked. This was accomplished in ancient tunes by 
inflatmg a bladder or skm termed follis. In Greece the 
hruTKvpo<i seems to have borne a resemblance to the 
modern game. Of this we read in Smith’s DtctiorujLry of 
Axitigxiities — “It was the game at football, played in 
much the same way as with us, by a great number of 
persons divided into two parties opposed to one another.” 
Amongst the Eomans the Jiarpastum, derived from Greek 
verb apirdffo, to seme, thus showing that carrying the 
ball was permissible, bore a certam resemblance. Basil Een- 
uett, in his Momce Antiguae Wotztia, terms this missile a 
“ larger kind of ball, which they played with, dividing mto 
two companies and striving to throw it into one another’s 
goals, which was the conquering cast,” — a description which, 
if correct, certainly bears a strong resemblance to the modern 
game of football The antiquity of football in Great Britain 
(introduced, there can be little doubt, by the Eomans) goes 
some centuries farther back than cricket, probably because 
the requisites — only an inflated ball and rude goals'— were 
fewer and simpler than in the summer game. The birth- 
place of the latter was in the southern counties, that of 
football in the north. In early times the great football 
festival of the year was Shrove Tuesday, though the con- 
nexion of the ^ime with this particular date is lost in 
obscurity. William Fitzatephen, in his History of London. 
(about 1176), speaks of the young men of the city annually 
going into the fields after dinner to play at the well- 
known gome of ball on the day gnoe didtuar GumUs- 
vajna. As far as is known this is the first distinct 
mention of football in England. A dear reference is made 
“ ad pilam .... pedinam ” in the EotnK Clausamm, 39 
Edward HL (1366), memb. 23, as one of the pastimes to 
be prohibited on account of the decadence of archery, 
and the same thing occurs in 12 Eichard IL c. 6 
(1388). Down to the end of the first quarter of the 
present century Shrove Tuesday continued to be the 
high festival of football, but it had never taken root, 
like cricket, amongst the aristocracy and gentry. It was 


confined to the middle and lower classes. No clubs or 
code of rules had been formed, and the sole aim seems to 
have been to drive the ball through the opposing side’s goal 
by fair means or foul So rough did the game become that 
James I. forbade the heir apparent to play it, and describes 
the exercise in his Basil iJcoxi Boron as meeter for Inmir i g 
than mating able the users thereof.” Both sexes and all 
ages seem to have taken part m it on Shrove Tuesday, 
shutters had to be put up and houses closed in order to 
prevent damage ; and it is not to be wondered that the 
game fell into bad repute under such violent horse-play 
and eccentric usages. Accidents, sometimes fatal, occurred ; 
and Shrove Tu^ay “football-day” gradually died out 
about 1830. For some thirty years football was only 
practised at the great public schools, at which there were, 
as still, two distinct forms of play. The Eugby game, so 
aptly described in Tcmi Brownes School Days, resembles the 
Eoman Jiarpastum and the rough Shrove-tide play, since 
seizing and carrying the tmll, diarging, and one player’s 
holding another are freely allowed, and actual hacking was 
abolished at Eugby only as lately as 1877. Harrow 
and Winchester are the chief exponents of the game 
wherein kicking alone is allowed as a means of propuSion. 
Eton plays a hybrid game m two different ways, viz., “ At 
the Wall” and “In the Field,” the latter being a sort 
of mixture of both kinds of play. All other schools have 
arrayed themselves under one or other of these banners, 
with slight modifications in their rules. About the year 
1860 when the great volunteer movement and the institu- 
tion of amateur athletic sports gave a zest to many kmds 
of exercises, there came a revival of football amongst old 
pubhc school and university men. It was soon found that 
a universal code of rules and a society to legislate on 
matters of dispute were necessary. Followers of the 
strict foot game were the first to recognize these wants, 
and the “Football Association ” was accordingly formed m 
1863, the exponents of the other method not banding 
themselves together till the “ Eugby Football Union” was 
instituted in 187 1 . 

FootbaU has extended most rapidly throughout the 
United Kingdom during the past few years, as is evinced 
by the fact of all large towns, villages, and schools now 
possessing football clubs, and has regularly taken the 
place of cricket duriug the winter months. It is a game 
more adapted to yout^ than to middle-aged persons, and 
should not be indulged in after the frame is full-grown 
and set, when the tumbles and scrimmages mcidental to 
the Eugby code are apt to be baneful The balls are now 
made of inflated india-rubber bladders, covered with 
strong leather laced together, the Eugby balls being ellip- 
tu^ or egg-sbaped, and the Association ones a perfect 
sphere. 

The two games may be briefly described thus : — 

TJuder the Eugby code a level piece of turf is the scene of action, 
and fifteeu a side tiie usual number of players— ten ‘ ‘ forwards,” two 
* ‘ backs,” one * * tbree-quarters baA,” and two ‘ ‘ backs. ” Each 
goal is composed of two upright posts, exceeding 11 feet m height, 
and placed 18 J feet apart, with a cross-bar 10 feet dear from the 
ground The choice of coals is dedded by lot, the side which 
wins the choice either availing themselves of any favourable breeze 
or gradients which may prev^ or dectmg to play at a disadvan- 
tage for ihe first period of the game tiir“hdf time” is called* 
The game is commenced the opposite side to that wiioh has 
choice of goals kicking on the boll (placed on ihe ground) from 
midway between the two goals. The object of both sides then is 
to dnve the ball over the cross-bar, and bertween the hne of the two 
upright posts of their opponents’ goal, which a^evement oon- 
stitutes “obtaining a goal.” This can be accomplmhed either by a 
player’s toucbing the ball down behind hur adversaries’ goal line, 
then carrying it out, and thus obtaining a “try” or place kick at 
goal, or by kickiim a goal with a direct drop-iMk instantly the baU 
rebounds from the ground A match is decided by a mMonty of 
goals if thetr number be equal, by a majori^ of ties ; and if none 
of either bo obtained, the match is drawn. The other minutiaB axe 
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so nuiiieroTis that no less sixty rules aie required for tlieir 
regulation 

The intncacios of the Association game are for fewer, and only 
require a very plain set of thirteen mlea No handling or toueh- 
mg the hall, except by the goal-keeper, is permiasible, “dribbling” 
or kicking with the feet being tlie sola mode of propulsion. 
The goal posts are 24 feet apart, and the oioas-bar only 8 feet 
from the ground, the ball m this case having to be driven mder 
the latter in ordei to obtain a goal ‘ ‘ Tnes^’ are unknown, and 
the gaining of goals is the sole point whereby tliogauieisdeaded 

The rules of noth games will be found in most football works, 
the cluef of which are Routledge’s Eandhodk of JbofJaZZ, 1867 ; 
C W. Alcock’a Football Amtud, annually from 1868 ; Alcock’s 
Football, Our W%nter Game, 18745 G. H. Wests Fodiball GaleruLar, 
annually from 1874. (H F. W.) 

POOTB, Samuel (c. 1720-1777), comic dramatist and 
actor, was born at Truro about the year 1720 Of his 
attachment to his native Oornwall he gives no better proofs 
as an author than hy makmg the country-booby Timothy 
(tn The Kntghts) sound the praises of that county and of 
its manly pastimes ; but towards his family he showed a 
loyal and enduring affection. His father was a man of good 
family and position j his mother, the daughter of a baronet 
(Sir Edward Goodere), is said, in person as well as in dis- 
position, to have strongly resembled her famous son. Ac- 
cording to tradition, she afterwards fell into pecuniary em- 
barraasments closely analogous to his own ] hut m the days 
of hia prosperity he liberally supported both her and an un- 
fortunate clerical brother. After her death he indignantly 
vindicated her character from the imputations recklessly 
cast upon it by the revengeful spite of the duchess of 
Kingston. About the time when Foote came of age, a 
family quarrel between Lis two maternal uncles ended m the 
brnbal murder, under extraordinary circumstances, of the 
one by the other, who was, with his accomplices, hanged 
for the crime. By this event Foote came into his first 
fortune, through which he ran with great speed in the be- 
ginning of his London life. Before this he had completed 
his education in the collegiate school at Worcester, and at 
Worcester College, Oxford, distinguishing himself in both 
places by practical jokes, mimicry, and audacious pleasant- 
ries of all kinds, but also acquiring a classical training 
which afterwards enabled him neatly to turn a classical 
quotation or allusion, and helped to give to his prose style, 
when he chose to write seriously, a sufficient degree of 
fluency and elegance. 

Foote was, it is stated, '^designed ” for tho law, but cer- 
tainly not by nature. In his chambers at the Temple, and 
m the Grecian Coffee-house hard by, he learned to know | 
something of lawyers if not of law, and picked up a smatter- 
ing of law-terms, and a knowledge of the forms and features 
of ordinary law-smts, Thus he was afterwards able to jest ' 
at the jargon and to mimic the mannerisms of the bar, and 
to satirize the Latitats of the other branch of the profession 
with particular success. The famous argument in Hobson 
V, ifobson (m Larne Lovers) is as good of its' kind as 
that in Bacdell v. Pickwick itself , and doubtless Foote 
had duly studied some of the most ludicrous or contempt- 
ible types among the 1175 barristers (''if we reckon one 
barnater to twenty attorneys”) and 23,518 attorneys (if 
we “only quarter one attorney upon fifty houses”), of 
whom, according to the lecturer in 2%^ Orators, the profes- 
sion was in his day composed. But a stronger attraotion 
drow him to the Bedford Coffee-house in Oovent Garden, I 
and to the theatrical world of which it was the social centre. 
After ho had got rid of a second fortune (which he appears to | 
Imve inherited at his father’s death), and had in the interval 
passed through severs straits of want, he gave up playing | 
the part of a fine gentleman, and in 1744: made his first 
appearance on the actual stage. Whether before Ihis time 
Foote had married remains a very doubtful question, It | 
IS said that about the time of the family catastrophe he had j 
maiTiod a young lady in Worcestershire — actually, and not | 


in imagination only, like young Wilding in 27ie Liar ; but 
the traces of his wife (he affirmed himself that he was 
married to his “washerwoman”) are mysteiious, and 
probably apocryphal; in after days no lady presided at his 
table, or controlled the ILbationa of claret which flowed with 
equal abundance in hia servants’ hall, and hia two sons 
were illegitimate. 

Foote’s first appearance as an actor was made little more 
than two years after that of Garrick, as to whoso merits 
the critics, includmg Foote himself, were now fiercely at, war. 
Hia own first venture, as Othello, was a failure j and 
though he was fairly successful in genteel comedy parte, 
and was, after a favourable reception at Dublin, enrolled 
as one of the regular company at Drury Lane in the winter 
of 1746-6, he had not as yet made any palpable hit. 
Fmding that his talent lay neither in tragedy nor in genteel 
comedy, he had begun to wonder (as he tersely expressed 
it) “ where the devil it did lie,” when hia successful per- 
formance of the part of Bayes in T/ie Relimr&al at last 
snggested to him the true outlet for his peculiar talent. 
Following the example of Qarnck, he had introduced mto 
this famous part imitations of actors, and had added a 
variety of other satirical comment in the way of what in 
stage parlance is called “ gag.” He lost no time in availing 
himself of the discovery that in his powei-s of mimicry lay 
his surest means of securing a hold over the public. After 
engaging a small company of actora, he boldly announced 
for April 22, 1747, at the theatre in the Haymarket 
(“ graiis ”), “ a new entertainment called the Diversiom oj 
the Mortnngi' to which were to be added a farce adapted 
from Oongreve, and an epilogue “ spoken by the B — d — d 
Coffee-house.' Though, of course, nine-tenths of the fun 
in all suck entertainments would evaporate even in a short- 
hand report, and though of these Divet'sione IL is only 
possible to form a notion from scattered rocollBctionB and 
from such parts as were afterwards incorporated in one of 
Foote’s comedies {Taste, act i.), or adapted for later repro- 
duction at Drury Lane (act ii, printed iu Cooke’s Memoirs), 
yet there is no difficulty in understanding the seciot of 
Foote’s immediate success, which is said at ouco to have 
obtained for bun the name of “ the English Aristophanes.” 
The absurdity of this complimeut has often been remarked 
upon; but it may be worth obsoi’ving that Footo was 
probably himself tho firat (in his letter on The Miuor) to 
decline the comparison, while “ leaving tho task of pointing 
out the mistake to his onemiea” The Diversion consisted 
of a series of imitations of actors and other well-known per- 
sons, whose various peculiarities of voice, gosture, manner, 
or dross were brought directly before the spectators ; whilo 
the epilogue introduced tho wits of the Bedford eng^ed in 
ludicrous disputation, and specially "took off” an ominent 
physician and a notorious quack oculist of tho day. The 
actors ridiculed iu this enter taiument having at once 
procured the aid of the constables for prevontmg its repeti- 
tion, Foote immediately advertised an invitation to his 
friends to drink a dish of tea with him at the Haymarket 
on the following day at noon — " and 'tis hoped there will 
bo a great deal of comedy and some joyous spirits ; he will 
endeavour to make the morning as diverting as possible. 
Tickets for this entertainment to be had at St George's 
Coffee-house, Temple-Bar, without which no person will be 
admitted. H.B . — Sir JDUhirg Diddle xvill le there, and 
Lady Detiy Frish has absolutely yiromisedT The device 
succeeded to perfection; further resistance was abandoned 
as futile by the actors, whom Foote meroileasly ridiculed 
in^ the “ instructions to his pupils ” which the enter- 
tainer pretended to impart (typifying them under char- 
aotera embodying their several chief pecidiaritieB or de- 
fects — the massive and sonorous Quin os a watchman, 
the shrill-voieed Eyau as a razor-grinder, the charming 
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Woffington, whose tones had an occasional squeak in them, 
as an orange-woman crying her wares and the bill of the 
play); and Mr Foote’s Ghocolate, which was afterwards con- 
verted into an evening Tea, became an established favourite 
with the town. 

The way to fame and its fruits having now at last been 
found, the remainder of Foote’s professional career was on 
the whole prosperous enough. He seems, indeed, after this 
to have contrived to spend a third fortune, and to have 
found it necessary to eke out his means by a speculation 
in small-beer, as is recorded in an amusing anecdote told 
of him by Johnson. But whatever abstract arguments he 
might find in favour of the life of a man in debt and 
against the practice of “ muddling away money in trades- 
men’s bills,” he could now command a considerable m- 
come ; and when money came he seems (like a true actor) 
to have freely divided it between the pleasures of hospi- 
tality and the claims of charity. During his engagements 
at Oovent Garden and at Drury Lane (of which he was, 
in passing, joint-manager), and m professional trips to Scot- 
land, and more especially to Ireland, he appeared both in 
comedies of other authors and more especiffily in his own 
Among the latter, of which something will bo said below. 
Taste (1752) is the first of a senes numbering (exclusively 
of the Diverdons and one or two similar pieces) eighteen. 
The majority of them were produced at the Haymarket, 
which continued the favourite home of Foote’s entertain- 
ments, and for which in 1760 he succeeded in obtaining a 
licence from the lord chamberlain, afterwards (in 1766) con- 
verted into a licence for summer performances for life The 
entertainments in question may he hnefly described as a suc- 
cession of variations on the original idea of the Inversions 
and the Tea. Now, it was an Auction of Pictures (1748), of 
part of which an idea may be formed from the second act 
of the comedy Taste , now, a lecture on Oraiors (1764), 
suggested by some bombastic discourses given by MacMin 
in lus old age at the Piazza Coffee-house in Oovent Garden, 
where Foote had amused the audience and confounded the 
speaker by interposing his humorous comments. The 
Orators is preserved in the shape of a hybrid piece, which 
begins with a mock lecture on the art of oratory and its re> 
presentatives in England, and ends with a very diverting 
scene of a pot-house forum debate, to which Heiberg’s 
Politidar^rTinman can hardly have been a stranger. At a 
later date (1773) a new device was introduced in a Puppet- 
sliov) ; and it is a pity that the piece played in this by the 
puppets should not have been committed to print. It was 
called Piety in Pattern, and professed to show “by the 
moral how maidens of low degree might become ridb. from 
the mere effects of morality and virtue, and by the hterar 
ture how thoughts the most commonplace might be concealed 
under cover of words the most high flown.” In other 
words, it was an attack upon sentimental comedy, to which 
more than one blow had been already dealt, but which was 
still not altogether extinguished, .bdeed, though no one 
now reads Pamela, it may be doubted whether she and her 
CQusinhood will ever be altogether suppressed on the modern 
stage. The Puppet-show was also to have contained a witly 
attack upon Garrick in connexion with the notorious 
Shakespeare jubilee ; but this was withdrawn, and thus 
was avoided a recurrence of the quarrel which many years 
before had led to an interchange of epistolary thrusts, when 
the manager of Drury Lane had permitted Woodward to 
attempt an imitation of Foote. On the whole, the relations 
between the two public favourites were very friendly, and 
on Foote’s part (notwithstanding a number of witticisms 
directed especially against Garrick’s interest in Queen 
Anne’s farthings and the like) unmistakably affectionate ; 
and they have ,beeu by no means fairly, or at least gener- 
ously, represented by Garrick’s most recent biographer. A 
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comparison between the two as actors is of course out of the 
question ; but, though Foote was a buffoon, and hia tongue 
a scurrilous tongue, there is nothing in the well-authen- 
ticated records of his life to suggest that his character 
was one of malicious heortlessness. On the other hand, 
it was not altogether the fault of his position that he was 
unable to conciliate the respect of society, though, unlike 
Garrick, he could hardly have expected to form oue of the 
chosen circle into which (though not without protest) the 
former gamed admittance. It is at the same time charac- 
teristic of the difference between the London of that day and 
the London of our own, where club secrets are among the 
favourite morsels of public gossip, that the famous Oluh had 
been ten years in existence before Foote knew of it. Of 
Johnson’s opinions of him many well-known records remain 
in Boswell ; and if it is remembered that when Johnson had 
at last found his way into Foote’s company (he afterwards 
found it to Foote’s own table) he was unable to “ resist ” 
him, it should likewise not be forgotten that on hearing 
of Foote’s death he recognized his career as worthy of a 
lasting biographical record. 

Meanwhile most of poor Foote’s friendships in high life 
were probably those that are sworn across the table, and 
require “ t’other bottle ” to keep them up. It is not a 
pleasant picture — of Lord Mexborough and his royal 
guest the duke of York, and their companions, bantering 
Foote on his ignorance of horsemanship, and after he bad 
weakly protested his skill, taking him out to hounds on 
a dangerous animal. He was thrown and broke his leg, 
which had to be amputated, the “patientee” (in which 
character he said he was now making his first appearance) 
consoling himself with the reflexion that he would now be 
able to take off “old Faulkner” (a pompous Dublin aider- 
man with a wooden leg, whom he had brought on the stage 
as Peter Paragraph in The Orators) “ to the life.” The 
duke of York made him the best reparation in his power 
by promisiug him a life-patent for the theatre in the 
Haymarket (1766) ; and Foote not only resumed his pro- 
fession, as if, like SirLukeLimp,he considered the leg he had 
lost “ a redundancy, a mere nothing at all,” but ingeniously 
turned his misfortune to account m two of his later pieces, 
The Lame Lover and The DevU on Two SticJcs, while, with 
the true instinct of a public favourite, making constant 
reference to it in plays and prologues. He seemed to 
have lost none of his energy wilffi his leg, though it may be 
observed that the characters played by him in several of his 
later plays are comparatively short and light. He continued 
to retaiu his hold over the public, and about the year 1774 
was beginning to think of withdrawing, at least for a time, 
to the Continent, when he became involved in what proved 
a fatal personal quarrel. Neither in his entertainments nor 
m his comedies had he hitherto (except in Garrick’s case, 
and it is said in Johnson’s) put the slightest restraint upon 
the personal satire by which he terrified Ids victims and 
delighted their neighbours. One of his earlier experiments 
of this kind (The Author), in whjeh, under the infinitely 
humorous character of Cadwallader, he had brought a 
Welsh gentlemen of the name of Ap-Kice on the stage, had, 
indeed, ultimately led to the suppression of the play. But, 
to au exteut of which it is impossible fully to judge, he had 
pursued his hazardous course, mercilessly exposing to pubhc 
ridicule aud contempt not only fribbles and pedants, quacks 
or supposed quacks in medicine (as in The IfeiM on Two 
Stick^, impostors or supposed impostors in religion, such 
as Dr Dodd (m The Cozeners) and Whitfield and his 
connexion (in The Minor). He had not only dared the 
wrath of the whole Society of Antiquaries (in The NaboV), 
and been rewarded by the withdrawal, from among the 
pundits who rationaliz?^ e^way Whittington’s Cat, of Horace 
Walpole and other eminent members of the body, but had 
IX. - 47 
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in. the same play attacked a well-known representative of a 
very influential though, detested element in English society, 
— the “ Kabobs ” themselvea But there was one species of 
cracked porcelain or blemished reputation winch he was 
not to try to hold up to contempt with impunity. The 
rumour of his intention to bring upon the stage, in the 
character of Lady Kitty Crocodile in T1i£ Trip to Galaia, 
the notorious duchess of Kingston, whose trial for bigamy 
was tlien (1776) impending, roused his intended victim to 
the utmost fury , and the means and influence she had at her 
disposal enabled her, not only to prevail upon the lord 
chamberlain to prohibit the performance of the piece (in 
which, it should be observed, there is no hint as to the charge 
of bigamy itself), but to hire agents to vihfy Foote’s char- 
acter iu every way that hatred and malice could suggest 
After he had withdrawn the piece, and letters had been 
exchanged between the duchess and him equally character- 
istic of their respective writers, Foote took his revenge 
upon the chief of the duchess’s instruments, a “Eeverend 
Doctor” Jackson, who belonged to the “reptile "society of 
the journalists of the day, so admirably satirized by Foote 
iu his comedy of Tlie Bankrupt This man he gibbeted iu 
the character of Viper m The Gapuch.%, under which name 
the altered Trip to Galais was performed in 1776. But 
the resources of his enemies were not yet at an end ; and a 
discharged servant of Foote’s was suborned by Jackson to 
bring a charge and apply for a warrant against him. 
Though tlie attempt utterly broke down, and Foote’s 
cliaracter was thus completely cleared, his health and spirits 
had given way in the struggle — as to which, though he 
seems to have had the Arm support of the better part of the 
pubhc, iucluding such men as Burke and Reynolds, the 
very audiences of his own theatre had been, or had seemed to 
be, divided in opinion. He thus resolved to withdraw, at 
least for a time, from the effects of the storm, let his theatre 
to Colman, and after making his last appearance there in 
May 1777, set forth in October on a journey to France. 
But at Dover he fell sick on the day after his arrival there, 
and after a few hours died (October 21st). His epitaph in 
St Mary’s Church at Dover (written by his faithful treasurer 
Jewel) records that he had a hand “ open as day for melting 
charity.” His resting-place in Westminster Abbey is 
without any memorial ; nor indeed is it the actor’s usual lot 
toi receive from posterity any recognition which the con- 
temporaries whom he has delighted have denied to him. 

Foote’s chief power as an actor must clearly have lain in his extra- 
ordinary gift of mimicry, which extended, as the best kind of mimicry 
always does, to the mental and moral, os well as the mere outwwd 
and physical peculianhos of the pei-aonages whose likeness he 
assumed. He must have possessed a wonderful flexibility of 
voice, though his tones axe said to have been harsh when his voice 
was not disguised, and on incomparable readiness for rapidly aaaum- 
ing characters, both in his entertamraents and in his comedies, 
where he oocasionolly “ doubled "parts. The excellent “patter” 
of some of his plays, such as TheJOiatr and The Oozg/rme, must have 
mnatly depended for its effect upon rapidity of delivsiy. In person 
he seems to have hean by nature ill-qualified for light comedy parts, 
being rather short and stout, and coaxse-featured j hut the humour 
with which ho overflowed is said to have found full expression in 
the irresistible sparkle of his eyes. 

As a dramatic author, althou^ he displays certain distinctive 
eliaracteristics of indisputable brilliancy, he can only ho assigned a 
subordinate rank. He was himself anxious to limit the definition 
of comedy to “an exact representation of the peculiar manners of 
that people among whom it happens to be jperfonned ; a faiftful 
imitation of singular absurdities, particular fbllies, which are openly 
produced, as cnramols are puhMy punished, for the correctwn of 
individuals and os an example to the whole oommumty.” This 
ho regarded as the vMle, or useM purpose, of comedy ; the dulco 
lie conceived to bo “ the fable, the construction, machinery, conduct, 
plot, and incidents of the piece." For part at least of Ibis view 
(advanced by him in the spuited and scholarly “Letter ” in which 
ho replied “^to the Reverend Author of the ’ Remarks, Critical and 
Christian,’' on The Minor ho rather loftily appealed to classical 
authoiitv. But ho foiled to point out the relation between tiio utUe 
and the dulce, and to rom ember the indisponsahlcness of the latter to 


the comic drama under its primary aspect as a species of ail; His 
comic genius was particularly happy m discovering and reproducuig 
characters deserving of ridicule , lor “affectation,” he says (in the 
introduction to The Mvnor, where he appears m person), “ I take to 
he the true comic object ; ” but he failed m putting them to tine 
artiatic use. That he not only took his chief characterafi om real hie, 
hut closely modelled them on well-known living men and women, w as 
not in himself an artistic sin, though it may have been a piactice of 
doubtful social expediency, as it certainly involved considerable per- 
sonal nsk. Hor was the novelty of this absolute, but rather one of 
degree and quantity ; other comic dramatists before and after him 
have done the same thmg, though probably no other has over gone 
so for in this course, or has pursued it so persistently. The public 

delighted in his “ d d fine originals,” Secauseit recognized them 

as copies ; and he was himself proud that he had taken them from 
real persons, mstead of their being “ vamped from antiquated plays, 

E ed from the French farces, or the haseless bemgs of the poet’s 
” But the real excellence of Foote’s comic charecters Bes in 
the fact that, besides being incomparably ludicrous types of nianneia, 
many of them remain admirable comic types of general human 
nature. Sir Gregory Gazette, and his imbecile appetite for news ; 
Lady Pentweazel, and her preposterous vanity in her supeminuated 
charms ; Mr Codwallader, and his view of the advantages of public 
schools (where children may “make acquaiiitfiucos tlmt may heiu- 
after be useful to tliem ; for between you and I, as to v hat they 
learn there, does not sigmfy tivopeiicc ") , Major Sturgeon and 
Jeny Sneak ; Sir Thomas Lofty, Sir Luke Limp, Mis Meclihn, and 
a score or two of other characters, arc excellent comic figures m 
themselvea, whatever their origin , and many of tlie vices and n eak- 
nesses exposed by Foote’s vigorous satire will remain the perennial 
subjects of comic treatment so long os a stage exists. The real 
defect of his plays lies in the abnormal weakness of their constinc- 
tion, in the absolute contempt which the gient majority of them 
show for the invention or conduct of a plot, and in the unwamnt- 
able aiihordination of the interest of the action to the exhibition of 
partieular characters. In a good play, whether it be tragedy or 
comedy, the characters are developed out of and by means of the 
action , hut of this there is httlc trace in Foote. His choiacicis 
are ready-made, and the action is only incidental to tlum. With 
the exception of T/ie Lmr (which Foote pretended to have taken 
from Lope do Vega, hut winch was really founded on Steele’s adap- 
tation of Corneille’s As i/enfettr), and perhaps of IhcBankrupt, there 
is hardly one of Foote’s “ comedies ” in i/^ich Iho conception and 
conduct of the action rise above the exigencies of the merest faiee. 
Hot that sentimental scenes and even sentimental characters arew ant- 
ing, that virtue is not occasionally m distress, or foils to vindicate 
Itself triumphantly from the semblance of vice ; but these familial 
procedures are as incapable of exciting real interest os the ordinary 
course of a foi’cicol action is in itself cmculatcd to produce more than 
the most transitory amusement. In his earlier plays Foote 
constantly resorts to tlio most hackneyed dovico of farce — a dismiss 
— which helps on the progress of a slender fable for W'hieh nobody 
cares to a close which everybody foresees. Of coureo Foote must 
have been well aware of the defect under which his rapidly manu- 
factured productions laboured ; he knew that if he might sneer at 
“genteel comedy ” as suited to the dramatists of the servants’ hall, 
and pronounce the arts of the drama at the great houses to bo 
" directed by the genius of insipidity,” he, like the little theatre 
where he hold sway, was looked upon as “nn eccentno, a mere 
summer fly.” 

Hismeiits os a comic dramatist are not, however, oliscured by 
his incontestable defects. He was inexhaustible in the devising of 
comic scenes of genuine farce, m which tlie humour and wit of tli« 
dialogue axe on a level with the gonertd excellence of the conception 
An oration of “old masters,” an election of a suburban mayor, an 
examination at the College of Physicians, a newspaper conclave 
where paragraphs are concocted and reputations znassaored— -all these 
and other equally happy scenes are brought before tlie mere reader 
with unfailing vividness. And evoiywhere tire comic dialogue iu 
instinct with spirit and vigour, and the comic characters are tiue to 
themselves with, a buoyancy which at once raises tliem above the 
level of mere tlieatncaJ conventionalism. Foote professed to despise 
the mere caricaturing of national peculiarities as such, and generally 
used dialect as a mere additional colouring ; he was, however, too 
wide awake to the demands of his public not to treat Fniuoe and 
Frenchmen as fair game, and perhajis there is nothing coarser in Ins 
plays than this constant appeal to national imtriotic prejudice. 
His satire amiinst those everlasting victims of English comedy and 
farce, the Englishman in Paris and tlie Englishman roturaed from 
Paris, was doubtless well warranted ; and he was not slow to 
point out the fact— which Englishmen axe wont to conceal w‘hen 
they come home from their travels— that they ate nowhere more 
addioted to the society of tlieir countrymen than abroad. In 
general, the purposes of Foote’s social satire are excellent, and the 
abuses against which it is directed are those which it req wiled 
courage to attack. The tone of his morality is healthy, and his 
language, though not aiming at refineniont, is leiuarkably free (loin 
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intentional grossness. Like all professed humorists, he made 
occasional mistakes ; hut he, too, was on the right side in the war- 
fare against the pretentiousness of Cant and the effrontery of Vice, 
the two master evils of the age and the society in which he lived. 

The following is a list of Foote’s farces or “ comedies ” as he calls 
tliem, mostly in three, some in two acts, which remain in print. 
The date of production, and the character originally performed by 
Foote, are added to the title of each : — 

The Knights (1748 — Hartop, who assumes the character of Sir 
Penurious Trifle) ; Taste (1752) ; The Englishman in Paris (1753 — 
Young Buck); The Englishman Eeturned from Paris (1756 — Sir 
Charles Buck); The Author (1757— Cad wallader) ; The Minor 
(1760 — Smirk and Mrs Cole) ; fhe Liar (1760) ; The Oraiors 
(1762 — Lecturer) ; The Mayor of Garratt (1763 — Major Sturgeon) ; 
The Patron (1764 — Sir Thomas Lofty and Sir Peter Peppercorn); 
The Commissary (1765 — Mr Zac. Fungus) ; The Devil upon two 
hhicks (1768 — Devil) ; The Lama Lover (1770 — Sir Luke Limp) ; 
The Maid of Bath (1771 — Mr Flint) ; The Nabob (1772 — Sir Mat- 
thew Mite); The Bankrupt (1773 — Sir Eobert Eisconnter) ; The 
Cozeners (1774 — ^Mr Aircastle) ; A Trip to Calais; The Capuchin 
( 1776 — O’Donnovan). 

Foote’s biography may be read in 'W'. (“ Conversation”) Cooke’s 
Memoirs of Samuel Foote (3 vols., 1805), which contain a large col- 
lection of his good things and of anecdotes concerning him, besides 
two of his previously unpublished occasional pieces (with the act of 
the Diversions in a later form already mentioned), and an admixture 
of e.xtraneous matter. From this source seems to have been mainly 
taken the biographical information in the rather grandiloquent 
essay on Foote prefixed to “Jon Bee’s,” useful edition of Foote’s 
Works vols. 1830). But few readers will care to go further than 
to the essay on Foote, reprinted with additions, from the Quarterly 
Review, in the late Mr Forster’s Biographical Essays ; and none 
can fare better than those who turn to this delightful and discrimi- 
nating study of a man of rerd though peculiar genius. (A.W.W.) 

FOPPA, Vincenzo, a painter, was born in Brescia soon 
after 1400, and died there in 1492. He settled in Milan 
towards 1425, and was the head of a school of painting 
which subsisted up to the advent of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His contemporary reputation was very considerable, his 
merit in perspective and foreshortening being recognized 
especially. Among his noted works are a fresco in the 
Brera Gallery, Milan, the Martyrdom of St Sebastian ; a 
Orucihx in tlie Carrara Gallery, Bergamo, executed in 1455 ; 
the Trinity, in the church of S- Pietro in Oliveto, Brescia; 
and other paintings in the same city. 

FORAMINTFELIA. This designation is part of that 
given by D’Orbigny in 1825 to an order of animals form- 
ing minute calcareous shells (found recent in shore-sand, 
and /ossiY in various Tertiary Limestones), for the most part 
many-chambered, and often bearing a strong resemblance 
in form (fig. 1) to those of ff'auiihis, OrtkoceraSf and other 
chambered Oepbalopods, — ^his (supposed) Cephalopoda 
foramiiiifera being distinguished from the (real) Cephalo- 
poda siptmeulifera (Nautilus and its allies) by the want of 
the “siphon” which passes from chamber to chamber in 
the latter, and its replacement in the former by mere 
“ foramina” in the dividing septa. And it seems to have 
been the applicability of this term Foraminifera to the 
shells thus characterized which has caused it to be retained 
as their ordinary designation, notwithstanding that the 
knowledge since acquired of the animals that form these 
shells necessitates the removal of the group from the 
elevated position assigned to it by D’Orbigny, to nearly the 
lowest grade of the whole animal series. It was by the 
admirable observations upon living Foraminifera published 
by Dujardin, in 1835, that attention was first drawn to the 
existence of a type of animals more simple than any pre- 
viously known,' — their bodies consisting entirely of an 
apparently homogeneous semi-fluid substance, to which he 
gave the name “ sarcode”; and this substance projecting 
itself through apertures of the shell into indeterminate 
ramifying extensions (which he termed pseudopodia), cap- 
able of being retracted and fused again (so to speak) into 
the general mass of the body. Regarding these animals as 
a section of the large group of loifusona, whose bodies he 
supposed to have a like simplicity of sarcodic composition, 
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he distinguished them as Rhizopods, on account of the root- 
like character of their pseudopodial extensions. 

The general correctness of Dujardin’s description of the 
animals that form Foraminiferal shells has been fully con- 
firmed by subsequent researches ; but the larger knowledge 
since obtained of the nature of the Protozoa has led to a more 
correct apprehension of the relations of the Rhizopoda to the 
other components of that group. What is now regarded as 



Fro. 1.— Various forms of Foraminifera:— I, Cornuspirni 2, Splroloculina; S, 
TrilocuHna; 4,BUocnHna; 5, Peneroplis ; C, Orliiculina (cyclical); 7, Orblculina 
(young); 8, Orbiculina (spiral); 9, Lagena; 10, Nodosarla; 11, Cri«tellai-ia; 
12, Globigerlna; 13, Polymorphina; 14, Textularla; 15, Discorbina; IS, Poly- 
stomclia; 17, Planorbullna; 18, Kotalia; 19, Nonionhia. 

the simplest type of an animal, designated a Moner (see 
Animal Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 50), consists of an independent 
particle of the elementary form of living matter known as 
“protoplasm” (the “sarcode” of Dujardin), which is capable 
of growth and maintenance by the assimilation of nutrient 
material, and of multiplying itself either by subdivision or by 
some modification of that process. Now the first stage of 
dififereotiation of this apparently homogeneous substance 
into histogenetic elements consists in the appearance of 
certain rounded bodies termed endoplasts, which appear to 
be the equivalents of the nuclei of the “ cells ” whose indi- 
viduation marks a higher stage of differentiation. And the 
next stage (well seen in Amoehd) consists in the differentia- 
tion of a more consistent external layer, or “ ectosarc,” from 
the less consistent substance of the interior, or “ endosarc,” 
in which are observable “vacuoles” containing fluid, of 
which one or more (that seem bounded by a definite 
pellicle, and are known as “ contractile vesicles”) contract 
and dilate rhythmically. As yet, however, there is no 
definite point of entrance for alimentary particles, or of exit 
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for excremsnbitiouB matter, — nutrient ingestd being ad- 
mitted, and their unossunilable residue being got rid of, 
through any spot of the ectosaroi It is in the presence of 
a definite month, and usually of an anus also, that even the 
simplest of the true ciliated InfuBoria show a decided 
advance upon the “rhizopodal” type, — an advance which is 
still more marked in the higher Itifusoria by the complexity 
of their internal organization. 

ISTow the ommal bodies of Fwamimfera^ notwithstand- 
ing the regularity and complexity of the sheila they form, 
show hut a very slight advance on the simplest moneral 
type, For their protoplasmic substance does not seem to 
he differentiated into “ ectosarc ” and endosaro,” — every 
part of it alike projecting itself into pseudopodial exten- 
sions, and these extensions being capable, not only of 
dividing and ramifying indefinitely, but ako of reumting 
by mutual fuafon when they come into contact with each 
other, so os to constitute an irregular network (figs. 2, 3, 4). 
It is on account of this last pecuharity that the vnitar has 
distiuguiidied the reticulose forms of the Ehizopod type 
from the IdbosB (oonsiating at Amosha and its allies) on 
the one hand, and from the radiolarian (of which Actim- 
phrj/B is the type) on the other. The sarcodio bodies of 
Foramhifeirai were believed until recently to have neither 
" nuoiei nop contraotila vesicles but as the ohaerva- 
tiona of Hertwig and F. E. Schulze have established the 
preaenoe of these in some instances (the writer also 
having observed ^^endoplasts^in Orl>itoHfes)fit is probable 
that they exist universally. 

The attention which has bean given in raoent years to 
the study of Forminijera, has invested the group— formerly 
oousideped ns comparatively insigaiflcant— with a new 
intarast and importance, For (1) these minute teatooeona 
Rhizopoda, instead of having mere local hahitatSy are diffused 
abundantly through all save polar sens, and seem to do 
the first work of ooUeoting by imbibition, and of converting 
into living substanoe, the organic matter which is contained 
however sparingly, in. all oceanic water, and the restoration 
of which, as fast os it is thus withdrawn, is effected hy the 
various forma of marine vegetation.^ Again (2), without 

^ That Orll imvine admal life must ultiiaatoly dopond tipon imnno 
vagetetioa is os certain aa that all the animal life of the lo/nd ultimately 
(iepends upon iarrestrial vegetation. And looking to the very largo 
proportion wbloh, not only among Pashas, hut also Jn the higher Mol- 
lusoa, Omstaooo, ond Eohlnodamiato, the oamlvorous hoar to the 
phytopliagous types, and to the ahundauca of tlia former on hottoms 
far too deep for the groTvtli of the Algoa requii’ed for the Buatonanca of 
the latter, and on vrHoh tiiero is no “raining dovm‘’ of Diatoms from, 
the BnrfacQ (as in polar nraos), it seems obvious either that there must 
be ammala capable of generating orgamo oomponnda for themselves oat 
of the gases contained in ocean'-water, or that it mast itself supply 
nntnent material m the Irijuid form to animals specially adapted to 
imbibe and assimilate it. Of the possibility of the former hypothesis 
we have no endeaoe whatever ; and. In the absence of light at great 
depths, any new production of organic compounds seems almost Incon- 
ceivable. On the otlier hand, the analyses made by Dr FronMoAd of 
the speounens of ocean- water brought home m the “ Porcupine ” ex- 
pedition of 1869 have shown that it always oontains an appreciable 
pTOportiou of rntrogonoua matter ; while in Jbrcwiiwr/ara there seems 
to be a special capability of imbibing and assmnlating such matter by 
the extension of the soft body Into a protoplasmic nafrivork, exposing 
a very large surface Of the importance of this provision (first sug- 
gested by Sir Wyville Thomson) in the economy of nature the following 
Is on apt iUnstration:— Large quantities of ood me taken by ILsbomnen 
on the Faaxw banks, attracted thither by the abundnnee of star-flab, 
on which they gToadlly feed ; and the stomachs of these stw*flsh 
are found to be filled with Gldbifferhx, Thus man is dependent for 
this “harvest of the sea " — ^in the first place upon the star-fish thot 
feed the ood ; secondly, ou the foramitufers that feed the stoT'flsh ; 
thirdly, ou the oi-gnuio material (in vary weak soluxion) whieh ocean- 
water supplies to the forammifers ; and finally, on the various forma 
of marine vegetation by which this supply is oontmuolly being renewed. 
The writer deems it probable that the same function is performed by 
Sponffea, whose ramliying Intornol canal-system provides a vast extent 
'of absorbent surface, and that this is the explanotion of the otherwise 
singular fact, that the cold-area *’ (temp 80“ Fahr,), not far from 
the Faroe banks, swarms with various types of boreal Ecliinodorms, 
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any thing tliat con be caUed organization, the protoplasmic 
bodies of these animals give origin to protective casings of 
marvellous regularity of form, and often of great com- 
plexity of Btrueture, — ^these being sometimes “ tests ’’ built 
up by the apposition of sand-graina or other particles 
collected from the bottom on which they live, the animals 
only furnishing the cementby which they are held together, 
but being more often true “ shells,” formed (like the skele- 
tons of higher animals) by an interstitial deposit of car- 
bonate of lime drawn from the surrounding medium, in the 
substance of Imog tissue. Notwithstanding (3) the absence 
of any perceptible differences in the character of the animals 
they respectively contain, these protective casings, whether 
sandy “teats” or calcareous “shells,” present a wide diveisity 
of fundamental form, ■which is almost indefinitely augmented 
j by anbordmats modifications; and these modifications are 
generally so gradational aa to render it impossible (when a 
j sufficient number of specimens are compared) to draw any 
I hues of separation between what appear, when only tho 
extremes are regarded, to be clearly differentiated types. 

I And this is true, not merely of species (which in the sense 
of constantly differentiated races cannot be said to have 
any existence among J^’omm'jMyflra), but also of what would 
elsewhere be accounted jgejieraj whilst even families 
cannot, as a rule, be sharply defined, many of tiiem con- 
taining aberrant forma tl^t defy all attempts at stiict 
limitation. In fact it would bo scarcely a figure of speech 
to say that, within each of the three primary subdivisions 
of the group to be presently marked out, every form passes 
gradationally into every other. Hence the study of 
Forartmiifera — whose small (but not too small) size and 
numeriem abundance are peculiarly favourable to tho com- 
parison of large series of individuals — affords a most 
valuable lesson in taxonomy, — giving the best illustration 
that the whole animal kingdom can afford of tho produc- 
tion of almost endless varieties of conformation by “descent 
with modification.” Looking (4) to the almost universal 
diffusion of existing Foraminifera, and to the continuous 
accumulation of their calcareous exuviae over vast areas of 
the oeenn-hottom, there can be little doubt that they are at 
present doing more than any other tribe of marine animals 
to separate carbonate of lime from its solution m soa-wator, 
so os to restore to the solid crust of the earth what is being 
continually withdravm from it by the solvent action exerted 
by rain and rivers upon the calcareous material of tho 
upraised land. And when (5) we look back into the past 
history of our globe, we not only find conclusive proof of 
the enormous contributions which have made 

to the calcareous strata of Tertiary and Secondary epochs 
(Nummulitic Limestone and Ghalk having boon ahnosb 
entirely formed by their agency), but encounter strong 
reason for the belief that the principal mass of tlm 
Palaeozoic Carboniferous Limestone had a similar origin. 
And when finally (6) we go still further back in 
geological time, end bring our knowledge of this type to 
bear on the very earliest calcareous formation that has yet 
been found in stratified rocks (the Serpentine Limestone of 
the Canadian Lanreutians), we find ^tinct evidence that 
this also had its origin in Foraminiferal growth; which has 
thim stamped the impress of its existence even upon the 
oldest of those Archaic rocks, which, through a long subse- 
quent succession, have as yet yielded mo other distinct 
evidence of the existence of either animal or vegetable life 
on our planet. And thus in all parts of the geological 
series we not only recognize the constructive work of these 
humble organisms, but, intei^reting the post by the 

notwithstanding the filmost entire absence of FofrcminiMa caused hy 
the depression of temperature, their place being taken 
type of ^onpe ■wMoh there finds a congenial hahioA, and probably 
supplies food to higher marine anlmels 
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) resent, find ever-increasing reason to believe tlaat it has 
ixceeded that of all other marine animals taken collectively. 

A concise statement of the evidence in support of each 
)f these positions will be embodied in the following sketch 
)f the life-history, present and past, of this group ; which 
vill be so drawn as rather to bring into view its great 
’eatures of general interest, than those details with which 
;he systematist only is concerned. 

Although the testaceous Foravvinifera are all marine, 
certain shell-less animals essentially similar in nature occur 
n fresh water; and these, of which Lieherhulinia (filg. 2) 



Fig. ^.—Lidberl'illinia, with reticular psoudopodia. 

LS a characteristic example, afford the best means of study- 
ing the life-history of the “ reticulose” type. In its inac- 
tive state Lieherhuhnia is an ovate corpuscle of granular 
protoplasm about l-400th of an inch in diameter, not pre- 
senting either any 
distinct differentia- 
tion of “endosarc” 
and “ ectosaro ” 
or “ contractile 
vesicle,” or any 
evident “nucleus,” 
bub including a 
large number of 
vacuoles filled with 
a . homogeneous 
lic[uid. In its 
active state, on the 
other hand, the 
body puts forth a 
sort of stem, which 
soon branches ir- 
regularlyintopseu- 
dopodiaj and these 
subdivide and 
ramify with great 
minuteness to an 
extent two or three 
times as great as 
that* represented 
in the figure, the 
ramifications coa- 
lescing whenever 
they come into 
contact with each 
other, so as to 
form an irregular 
network which 3.~-Oromia, with extended pseudopodia. . 

may he compared to an animated spider’s-web. This net- 
work serves to entangle either minute particles (such as chlo- 
rophyll granules) or larger bodies (such as Infusoria) that 
come in its way, — the former being transmitted to the central 
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of vegetable cells) which is constantly going on through 
the whole protoplasmic network, and the latter becoming 
enclosed in a kind of sheath formed by the blending of the 
neighbouring pseudopodia, which apply themselves to its 
surface and draw it into the central mass by their gradual 
contraction. Although destitute of any protective envelope, 
lAeberlciilmia does not put forth its pseudopodia indifferently 
from any part of its surface, — their primary stem being en- 
veloped in a transparent sheath, which may he traced as a 
thin pellicle over the whole body. And in Gromia (fig. 3), 
of which some forms inhabit fresh water (attaining a size 
that renders them visible to the naked eye), whilst others 
are marine, this pellicle is thickened into a distinct casing 
or “ test ” of ovoidal shape (probably composed of chitin^), 
with a single round orifice of moderate size, through which 
the sarcodic body ]puts forth its pseudopodial extensions. 
When the animal is in a state of repose, these are entirely 
retracted into the test ; but when its activity recommences, 
they are put forth from its orifice, as from the stem of Lie- 
herJciihnia, and form a sarcodic network which is in a state 
of incessant change — new centres of radiation often arising 
where two or more pseudopodia coalesce, by the flowing of 
the protoplasm towards those points. It is specially 
noticeable in this type that the sarcodic body extends itself 
over the entire surface of the test, so as completely to 
enclose it, and that pseudopodia are put forth from every 
part of this extension, being especially numerous at the 
posterior end, where they probably serve to fix the test, 
and thus to enable the animal to put forth more power in 
seizing the larger creatures that serve as its food. For 
whilst it is partly nourished by the minute granules that 
adhere to its outspread network, it lays hold of the smaller 
Infusoria and Diatoms, the zoospores of Confervas, &c., 
and draws them entire into the interior of the test, within 
which their indigestible remains may frequently be seen, 
Now, if the transparent pellicle of LieherJcuhnia were con- 
solidated by calcareous instead of by chitinous deposit, a 
monothalamous (single-chambered) “ shell ” would be pro- 
duced (9 in fig. 1), such as constitutes the permanent form 
of the simplest Foraminifem, and the primordial form of 
even the most complex. This shell, like the test of Gromia, 
may have but a single aperture, from which the pseudo- 
podial extensions are put forth, and through which alone 
nutriment is received into the contained body. But in a 
large proportion of the polythalamous (many-chamhered) 
Foraminifera (fig. 4), the shell-wall is perforated with 
minute pores over its entire surface, through which pseudo- 
podia extend themselves in a radial direction ; and while 
the coalescence of these at their origin forms a continuous 
sarcodic layer that covers the exterior of the shell, the 
coalescence of their extremities forms new centres of radia- 
tion at a distance from it. The aperture or mouth in these 
types is much smaller than in the preceding, and appears 
to serve rather for the projection of the stolon-process, by 
which new chambers are formed (in the manner to be pre- 
sently described), than for the introduction of nutriment. 
And when it is considered that the diameter of the pores 
of the shell never exceeds l-5000th of an inch (being often 
much less than 1-1 0,000th), and that the chlorophyll- 
granules, zoospores, &c., that nourish the fresh-water 
Khizopoda are altogether wanting in the sea-depths inhabited 
by the higher types of Foraminifera, there seems additional 
ground for the doctrine already propounded, that the nutrh 
tion of the animals of this group is mainly drawn rather 
from the organic matter that is dissolved in the medium 
they inhabit, than from solid particles suspended in it. 

^ There seems reason for regarding this as representing the “cellu- 
lose wall ” of the vegetable cell; which, in the curious Ghlamydomyxd 
rtf ATf<liAi*_ rtnftna At a. nfirtnin .stacffi of it.s life, and allows its protoplas- 
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In regard to the propagation of Foraminiferay little is 
as yet certainly known. The growth of the individual 
may proceed, as will be presently shown, to an. almost 
indefinite extent, by the gemmiparons multiplication of the 
segments or divisions of its body, with a corresponding 
multiplication of the chambers of its shell ; but it more 
fretpiently happens that when the organism lias attained a 
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certain limited size, the new segments detach themselves, 
each one growing into the likeness of its parent ; and this 
is probably the ordinary way in which the continuance of 
the race is provided for. Bub it would also seem that 
under certain circumstances the sarcodio body of the parent 
breaks itself up into segments, eacli containing an 
“endoplast” or “ nucleus/^ and that around each of these 
a shelly covering is formed while it is still enclosed within 
the original shell, the oifspring finally escaping by its 
rupture, Whether this mode of propagation is preceded 
by any process of “ conjugation,” and is thus related, to 
sexual generation, is still undetermined. 

By far the greater number of Fomminifera arc compodU 
fabrics, evolved from a simple protoplasmic body by a 
process of continuous gemmation, each bud remaining in 
connexion with the stock from which it was put forth; 
and according to the plan on which this gemmation takes 
place, will be the configuration of the composite fabric 
thereby produced. Thus if the bud be put forth from the 
aperture of the moiiothalamous Zeujena (9 in fig. 1} in the 
direction of the axis of its body, if a second chamber be 
formed around this bud in continuity with the first 
(receiving the neck of the latter into its own cavity), and 
if this process be succossionally repeated, it is obvious that 
a straight rod-like shell (10 in fig. 1) will be produced, 
havinga series of chambers communicating with each other 
by the apertures that originally constituted their mouths, 
and opening externally by the mouth or aperture of the last 
formed chambor. The successive segments may bo all of 
the same size, or nearly so ; in which case the entire series 
may either resemblo a string of beads, or may approach the 
cylindrical form, according to the shape of the chambers. 
But it more frequently happens that each segment some- 
what exceeds its predecessor in size, so that the entire shell 
has a somewhat conical shape. If, on the other hand, the 
axis of growth should bo slightly curved instead of straight, 
tho resulting composite shell will be arcuato, while a more 


rapid deflection gives it a spiral curvature (5 and 1 1 in fig. 
1). The form of the spire will depend in the first place upon 
whether its convolutions lie in the same plane, like those of a 
so that the shell is equilateral (Id and 19 in fig, 1 ), 
or pass obliquely round a vertical axis, as in a snail, so that 
the shell becomes “inequilateral” (18 in fig, 1), having a 
more or less conical form, with the primordial chamber at 
its apex. In other cases, again, the vertical axis is greatly 
elongated, and the number of cliambors forming each re- 
volution around it is reduced to four, three, or even two 
(13 and 14 in fig, 1). But further, the spiral pfian of growth 
may give place to the cyclical, successive circles of new 
chambers heitig formed around the interior growth, so as to 
give the shell a discoidal shape (C and 17 in fig. 1), And 
sometimes all regularity of plan disappears die later 
stage.s of growth, new chambers being added^ in various 
directions, so that tbe fabric becomes “ acerviiline,” 

la the older classifications of Foravmiifera, these 
differences of plan of growth were adopted as characters of 
jirimary importance in the subdivision, of tbe group. But 
it has now become obvious that comparatively little value 
is to be attached to them. For to associate together all 
rectilineal, all spiral, and all cyclical Foramviifeva, is nob 
only to run counter to the indications of natural affinity 
I iliat are furnished by tlie intimate structure of the shell, 

I the conformation of the individual chambers, and the mode 
of their intercommunication, but to set at nought two 
general facts of fundamental significance, —;//rs^, that one 
plan of growth often graduates insensibly into another, as 
docs the straight into the spiral in the group of whicli 
10 and 11 of fig. 1 are extreme forms; and, second, that it 
is not at all uncommon for the plan to change during the 
growth of one and the same individual, — the Spiro, for 
example, either straightening itself out, so as to revert to 
the rectilinear type, or returning into itself so as to malto 
a complete circle, round which a succession of concentric 
annuli is then produced on the cyclical type, while the 
original regularity is sometimes lost altogether in tho 
“acervuline ” piling up of the later-formed chambers. On 
the other hand, the fundamental importance of thQ p&rf ora- 
tion or imperforatcncss of tho external envelope, as affecting 
the physiological condition of the contained animal, is now 
universally admitted. For where (as in Fcncfoplis, 5 in fig, 
1) that envelope, whether composed of calcareous shell or 
built up by the cemontatiou of sand-grains, has no other 
communication with the exterior than by the single or 
multiple aperture of tho last chambor through which the 
whole pseudopodial apparatus of tho contained animal is 
put forth, the nutrition of the entire segmental body that 
occupies the previously formed chaiuhers must be carried 
on by a continual interebange of protoplasmic substance 
extending tlirougli the entire mass, however great may bo 
tho multiplication of its segments. ‘Where, on tho other 
hand (as in Motalioy fig. 4), the wall of each chamber is 
perforated for the passage of pseudopodia, the segment it 
contains is thereby placed in direct coraimmication witli 
the surrounding medium from which it derives its susten- 
ance, so as to bo independent of the remainder of the series. 
The “imperforate” calcareous sli oils of Foramiiiifera aro 
also termed “porcellauous,” from tho opaque-white aspect 
they present when viewed by reflected light; though, when 
thin, they show a rich brown hue hy transmitted light. 
Even under a high magnifying power, their suhstanco 
appears entirely homogeneous. Tho perforated shells, on 
the other hand, having an almost glassy transparence 
(except where this is interrupted by tabulation), are known 
as “ vitreous ” or “ hyaline.” Where tho shells aro thin, 
the perforations are simply pores (fig, 4) ; but whero they 
are thick, tho perforations are tubules usually running 
straight and parallel from surface to surface (fig, 24). 
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Thus, tlien, the Foraminifera are naturally divisible in 
the first instance into two groups, the Imperforata and the 
Perforata ] the former of which is again divisible into the 
Arenacea, which build up “tests” % the aggregation -of 
sand-grains, and the Porcellanea, which form porcellanous 
shells ; whilst the latter, Vitrea, includes all tlae perforate 
types. There is o i’ten a very curious parallelism between the 
forms contained in these three series respectively, still more 
between certain “porcellanous” and certain “vitreous” 
types; but this arises in each case from similarity in plan of 
growth, and does not indicate any real affinity. In fact 
the two calcareous-shelled series may be compared to two 
trees of different orders, which resemble each other in their 
mode of branching, but have dissimilar leaves and flowers, 

r. Arenacea. — The calcareous shells of certain types of 
Foraminifera, alike in the “ porcellanous ” and in the 
“ vitreous” series, are not unfrequently covered with sand- 
grains, cemented into the surface-layer of the true shell- 
substance. But in the group now to be described, the 
casing of the body is entirely composed of foreign particles 
(usually grains of sand, but sometimes minute Foraminifera, 
sponge-spicules, ifec.), the animal furnishing nothing save 
the cement that holds them together ; and in its lowest 
forms no special cement seems to be supplied, the sand- 
grains being simply imbedded in the sarcodic substance of 
the body. The increased attention which has of late been 
given to this group (our knowledge of which has been 
largely augmented by deep-sea dredging) seems to justify 
our regarding the “ arenaceous ” type as on the whole less 
advanced thaneitherthe “porcellanous” orthe “vitreous,”' — 
its lowest forms presenting a condition less specialized than 
even the simplest of the calcareous-shelled Foraminifera, 
whilst its highest, although sometimes attaining a compara- 
tively gigantic size, build up their massive “ tests ” upon a 
very simple plan, exhibiting no approach to the complexity 
of structure to be found in the “shells” which some of 
them closely resemble in external form. A few of the 
more interesting types of the Arenaceous group ■will now 
be briefly noticed. 

In the .sandy mud which covers certain parts of the bottom of the 
500-fathoms channel between the north of Scotland and the Faroes, 
the large raonotlialamous Astrorhiece are ap abundant as sometimes 
to form a great part of the contents of the dredge. Their typical 
shape (as the name implies) is discoidal with stellate radiations ; 
but they are sometimes globular, sometimes cervicorn, and present 
every intermediate gradation between these forms. The “ test” is 
composed of loosely aggregated sand-graius, not held together by any 
7nin0ral cement ; audit is destitute (fany definite orifice, so that the 
sarcode-hody (of a darlc green colour) which occupies the cavity must 
pirt forth its pseuclopodial extensions between the sand-grains of its 
test. But there is, in the writer’s belief, a lower form even than 
thi.s. For in the same dredgings there were found a number of little 
globular masses varying in size from a pin’s head to a large pea, 
formed of aggregations of sand grains, foraminiferal shells, &c., held 
together by a tenacious protoplasmic sirbstance, without any definite 
structural arrangement. And although these might he supposed 
to be mere accidental agglomerations, yet there seems adequate 
reason for regarding them as living organisms of the .simplest pos- 
sible “ monerozoic 'type. For just as a simple “moner,” by a 
differentiation of its homogeneous protoplasm, becomes an Amceba, 
so would one of these undifferentiated mixtures of sand and pro- 
toplasm, by the separation of its two components — the sand being 
limited to the superficial layer, so as to form an investing “test,” 
of which the wdiole interior is occupied by the sarcode-hody 
alone, — become an Astrorhiza. 

The next degree of elevation is shown in the presence of a distinct 
aperture or month, the sand-grains surrounding Avbich are generally 
held together firmly by a ferruginous cement, even when those of 
the remainder of the test are as loosely aggi’egated as in AstrorMza. 
One of the most common forms of this type is a simifle C 3 dindricai 
tube, closed at one end, but_ having a conical neck with a circular 
orifice at the other. And in a still higher type, this cylinder is 
divided into a succession of chambers, each of which opens into the 
next by a conical orifice bordered by cemented sand-grains, while 
the last opens externally by a like orifice,— thus sketching out the 
“nodosarmo ” typo of the " vitreous” Foraminifera, but on a much 
larger .scale. 
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In the more advanced Arenaceous types, on the other hand the 
sand-grams of the entire “test” are tiimly united together liy a 
cement composed of iihospMte of iron, which must be exuded fiom 
the sarcodic body of the animal, its materials being originally de- 
rived from the sea ivater. In some instances lliu .sand-graiiis selected 
are of such minute size that, when worked uji with the cement they 
form a sort of “ plaster,” the surface of whiclns quite smooth,’ both 
externally and internally. This is the case with tlie genus Troclimn- 
mina, under which is ranged a whole series of forms ranging from 
a simple undivided tube to a perfect helical spire resembling 
a Catherine- wheel (whence the name given to the genus), and thence, 
by the alteration of its spire to the turbiuoid, and by the subdivision 
of its cavity into chambers, to the “rotaline” tjpe. In other 
instances the sand-grains are somewhat larger, but are apposed with 
such extraordinary regularity, and cemented together so artificially, 
as to form a most delicate but firm test of very uniform thickness, 
perfectly smooth both externally and internally. Tests of this 
kind present a singular series of adumbrations of the “orhuline,” 
“globigerine,” and “nodosarine ” tyjies of the vitreous series, in 
other cases, again, the sand-grains being larger, the “test” is con- 
structed more coarsely, but still with remarkable symmetry. One 
of the most interesting of the simple coarse-grained forms is the little 
Saccamviina spJieriea, whose flask-shaped tests (fig. &,a,i) of the size 



I'lG 6. — Arenaceous Foraminlfci a c, exterior of Saccamminax i, tlio samo 
laid open; c, portion of test more highly magnified; d,Pilulim\ e, portion 
of tost more highly magnified. 


of minute seeds, with prolonged necks and circular apertmes, now 
found living abundantly in particular localities, have been also dis- 
tinctly recognized in Carboniferous Limestone. That the size of the 
sand-gi’ains used in the construction of such tests is not accidental 
(depending on the fineness of division of the sandy bottom on which 
the animals live), but is the result of selection on the part of the 
animals that use them, is shown not only by the fact that coarse- 
grained and fine-grained “tests" are brought up from the same 
bottom, but by tbe very curious difference in the materials used to 
form two kinds of tests nearly of the same size and of corresponding 
simplicity of type. The very same deep dredgings which yielded 
AShccammina brought up a number of other monothalamoiis spherical 
tests, fiUed with dark green sai'code, to which the Tosemo PiluUna 
has loeen given from their resemblance to homoeopatbio globules 
(fig. 6, d). These, instead of being constructed by the cementation 
of sand-grains, are composed of a sort of felt (e) made by the regular 
“laying” of siliceous fibres (the fine-pointed ends of elongated sponge 
spicules) with very minute sand-grains dispersed among them ; and 
the aperture, instead of being around hole at the end of a short neck, 
is a sigmoid fissure with somewhat projecting lips. The constancy 
of these differences indicates a dissimilarity in tlie ' ' potentialities ” 
of the animals of the respieotive types, of which we find no indication 
in their apparently-homogeneons sarcodic bodies. 

The highest development of this typo known to pist at the 
present time is showm in thelarge polythalamons “ nantiloid " forms 
which have been brought up in considerable abundance from 
depths mostly ranging between 200 and 500 fathoms. The test 
(fig. 6, a) is for the most part composed of coarse sand-grains firmly 
cemented to each other ; but it is generally smoothed over exter- 
nally with a kind of “plaster” resembling that of wliicji the 
“ trochammine” tests are made up. On laying open the spire, it 
is found to be very regularly divided into chambers by partitions 
formed of cemented sand-grains [&), a communication between these 
chamhers being maintained by a fissure left at the inner margin of 
the spire. So fa.r, tho plan of structure accords with that of the 
smaller “nonionine” forms (resembling 19 of fig. 1), which are 
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found at much, greater depths, ranging downward to more than three 
miles. But this more developed form is characterized by the exten- 
sion of the principal cavity of each chamber into passages excavated 
in its thick external wall,— each passage being surrounded by a very 



Fiq. 6.-~NaTitiloId Liinola, a, exterior! b, chambered interior; c, portion of 
labyrlnthic ehnmber-wull, showing component sand-grains. 


regular arrangement of sand-grains, as seen at c. This “labyriu- 
thio’’ structure is of great interest, from its delation on the one 
hand to the still higlier development of tlie like structure in the 
large fossil of the Chalk, whose crozier-like “test” has its 

principal chamhers subdivided into “ chamherlets,” and on the 
other hand to that of two gigantic fossil Amiacea, one of tho Cre- 
taceous and the other of early Tertiary age. 

Geologists who have worked over the Greensand of Camhridgeshire 
have long been familiar with solid spherical bodies, varying in size 
from that of a pistol-bullet to that of a small cricket-hall, which 
there present themselves not unfrequently, and have been regarded 
by some as mere mineral concretions, whilst others supposed them 
to ho fossilized Sponges. They prove, however, to ho “tests” of 
Arenaceous Poraminifera, which are distinguished from all other 
known foraminiferal types by_ their oonccntricctUy-spJierical plan of 
growth (fig. 7), —the successive spheres being formed around a 



Fro. 7.— -Groneral view of the intoranl straotnro of Parheria. In tho horizonlnl 
sootlon, l\ 1% l<, mark the four thick layers ; in the vortical sections, Amarks 
the internal surface of a layer separated by concoutvlc fracture; b, tho appear- 
ance presented by a similar fracture passing through the radiating processes; 
c, tho result of a taugential section passing through tho cancellated substance 
■ of a lamella ; d, tho appearance presented by the external surface of a lamella 
separated by a concenti'io fracture whieh has passed through tho radial pro- 
cQs.sea ; B, aspect of section taken in a radial direction so as to cross the solid 
lamella and their intervening spaces; o\ c®, c», o*, successive chambers of 
nucleus. ...... 

“nucleus,” which consists of a succession of cliambem arranged 
sometimes in a straight line and sometimes in a spiral, tho last of 
them opening out and extending itself over its predecessors. Each 
sphere contains a set of principal chamhers, with labyrinthic 
extensions of them, corresponding in all essential particulars with 
tliosQ of the nantiloid Lituola just described ; so that there is no- 
tbing except its large size (which simply re, suits from continuity of 
increase ami spherically-conceiitric plan of growth) to differentiate 
JPcifkaria from ordinary'idjrcMnmi/cw. It is not a little interesting 
to find the very same jilaii of comstruction carried out xuider a dif- 
ferent form in another gigantic fossil Arenacean, probably of the early 
Tertiary period, termed Lofiiisia; which, agreeing with JParlceria 
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in all essential particulars, differs from it in plan of growth, 
Lofiusia being formed, like Aheoliiux, (fig. 10), by the rolling of a 
spiral round an elongated axis. 

The discovery of these two singular types greatly enlarges oUr con- 
ceptions of the Arenaceous group, and shows how little justification 
there is for any attempt to lay down a priori restrictions as to the 
supposed “ possibilities ” of Eoraminiferal organization. 

II. PoBCELLANEA, — In the sketch now to be given of the 
“ porcellauous ” series, it will he the writer’s object to show 
the closeness of tire relation between its simplest and its 
most complex and diversified forms (which he regards as 
all constituting but a single family, the Miliolida), and to 
indicate the chief of those gradational transitions liy which 
a continuous affinity is established between them all. 

Passing by the proteiform Nuhecularia , — the tent-like incnisting 
shells of which rudely foreshadow almost every plan of growth to 
be met with among higher Eorarainifera, — we cojumence with tho 
simple Goi'nuspircc, (1 in fig. 1), whose spirally-coiled undivided tube, 
the exact isomorph of the helical arenaceous Troclimmnina, attaclies 
itself to tho Zoophytes and Sea-weeds of the British coasts. In 
full-grown specimens, the later turns of the spire generally llatten 
themselves out, like those of Fcncroplis (6 in fig. 1), so that the form 
of the mouth is changed from a circle to a long narrow slit. From 
this simple undivided spire we may pass along two divergent lines, 
one conducting us to the milioUna and the other to the orbiculina 
type, and the latter again leading us to the orUtolina, in which tho 
spiral plan of growth gives place in the very earliest staj^o to tho 
cyclical. The shells of tho Miliolco (so named from tbe'ir resem- 
blance to millet-seeds) arc at present found in tho shore sand.s of al- 
most every sea ; and they accumulated in certain localities during tho 
early Tertiary period to such an extent as to form massive beds of 
limestone. Their typical forms (3 and 4 in fig. 1) are composed of a 
succession of elongated chambers, usually arranged hi-serially on 
the opposite sides of a straight axis (3 in fig. 1 ), at one of tho ends of 
which each chamber opens forwards into that which follows, whilst 
at the ojiiiosito end it opens backwards into that which preceded, 
the aperture in either case being partially closed by n “tongue ” or 
“ valve ” (which may he considered an imperfect septum), as shown 
at 4, fig. 1. Indications of such a division maybe sometimes noticed 
even in Goi-mcspira, but it shows itself fully in Spiroloculvna, in which 
the spire has the form of an ellipse, at tho two ends of 'whoso major 
axis the now chamhers commence alternately. 'The spiral plan of 
growth hero remains obvious throughout ; hut in tho typical Milio- 
lines (3 and 4 in fig. 1) it is more or less obscured by the extension 
of the later chambers over the oaidicn', giving rise to the varied forms 
which have been distinguished under the generic names of Biloculiim, 
Trilomlim, m(iQii.inqv.ehcuUm, according to the number of cham- 
bers visible externally. The extreme inconstancy, however, wliieb 
is found to mark this distinction, wdien large nnmhei'KS of spocinions 
are compared, entirely destroys its value as a diUbreiitial oliaractcr. 
Milioliue shells, though frequently quite smooth, often show some 
kind of “sculpture,” their surface being sometimes more or less 
deeply “pitted,” sometimes regularly honeycombed, and sometimes 
longitudinally ribbed ; and these diversitie.s have been largely used 
for tho characterization of species. Hero again, how'over, the exam- 
ination of a sufliciontljf large collection shows tho futility of any 
such differentiation, since every gradation is found between the 
smooth and the moat sculptured forms, while it is not at all uncom- 
mon for one and the same shell to be smooth on some parts of its 
surface, and deeply pitted, lioney- combed, or ribbed on others — 
making it obvious that such differences have no more than a 
varietal significance. There is not, in fact, any group in the whole 
Animal Kingdom of which the study is more instructive tlian that 
of the Miliolines, ia regard to the extant of variaiion which is com- 
patible with conformity to a fundamental type. 

The culminating form of the Milioliue type may he considered to 
show itself in FakUaria, a fossil of the Paris Tertiaries not known 
to exist at present, in which the principal chambers are subdivided 
into “chamberiets,” s^sin Orbiculina and Or&fioZto,andthe aperture 
is cribriform instead of single, the chamherlets opening externally 
by separate pores. 

The undivided helical riibe of Oornuspira, again, graduates through 
JSamrinct and the sqnral forms of Vcrtcbralina into the typical Pern- 
roplislfig. 8), a beautiful little shell that abounds in the shallow 
waters of many parts of the Mediterranean, and is remarkable alike for 
its glistening porcellanous surface, for the constancy of the ridge and 
furrow sculpturing wMeh crosses the intervals between the septa, and 
for the flattening-out of its spire, and consequent narrowing * and 
elongation of its septal plane (5a in fig. 1), which is perforated by a 
single linear series of pores. In tropical seas, however, this t)’po 
shows itself _ under a veay different aspect (fig. fi). The spire, 
instead of being flattened out, ia turgid ; and the septal plane, in- 
stead of being perforated by a linear series of pores, has a single 
large aperture, the dendritic shape of which has caused the name 
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Fia. 9,—Den(iriHna. 


Dendritina to be assigned to this type. Now, although such 
marked differences between Molluscan shells would undoubtedly 
iustify generic differentiation, yet among Foraminifera they prove to 
■be not even of specifie value; for wlien a suJHciently extensive 
series of this type is 
compared, its extreme 
forms graduate insen- 
sibly one into the other. 

In proportion apparent- 
ly to the warmth of its 
habitat (the gradation 
being well seen in' the 
Red Sea examples) the 
shell becomes less flat- 
tened and the septal 
plane broader, and the 
•single row of pores be- lha.Z.-Penerophs. ^ 

. comes a double or even a triple series, the pores of different series 
being sometimes partially confluent. With a further increase in 
the turgidity of the spire, and -with a progressive widening of the 
septal plane at the expense of its length, the pores lose their linear 
arrangement, and run 
together in groups, so 
as to form several 
irregularly fissured 
openings ; and it is 
by the coalescence of 
these that the single 
■dendritic aperture is 
formed in those ex- 
amples whose general 
shape most nearly 
approaches that of 
Nautilus. This transition often shows itself in the successive 
stages of growth of one and the same shell. When we consider the 
physiological import of this variation, we find that it has no rela- 
tion to any essen'tial differences in the conformation of the animal, — 
all that it means being that the saroodic psevdopodia, which issue 
■separately in the one case, issue collectively in the other. It is in- 
teresting -to remark, fxrrther, that in each of these types the spire 
often straightens itself out, so ns to give to the shell the shape of a 
crozier (these “spirolino” forms being peculiarly common in the 
Red Sea), and that throughout the entire series, the surface- 
marking is singularly constant. 

From this simply-chambered type we pass on to that in which 
each chamber is more or less completely divided by transverse par- 
titions (or secondary septa) into a series of “chamberlets,” giving 
to the shell what is designated the “ labyrinthic ” structure. The 
■first stage of this division, shown in figs. 11, 12, consists in a suc- 
cession of contractions by which the sarcodic segment that occupies 
the cavity of each chamber acqiiires a moniiiform or bead-like 
shape, — the sub-segments into winch it is partially subdivided being 
connected by a continuous band or “ stolon.” And even where the 
sej)aration of the chamberlets is most complete, there is still an 
aperture in each secondary septum, by which the lateral continuity 
of the sub-segments is maintained. The relation of the labyrinthic 
OrUcuUna (6 and 8 in fig. 1), common in tropical seas, to the simple 
‘ ‘ peneropline ” type, is well seen in the early stage. (7 in fig. 1) of the 
former, which is obviously a Peneroplis with subdivided chambers. 
But as age advances, a remarkable change takes place. The later 
•turns of the spire very commonly grow completely over the earlier, 
so as to make the umbilicus protviberant, as shown at 8 in fig. 1; 
and their thickness progressively increases by the vertical elongation 
of- the sarcodic “blocks” that occupy their chamberlets into 
“columns,” which communicate with the exterior and with each 
other through several ranges of marginal pores. In the very large 
and highly developed forms of this type (attaining a diameter of 
7 or 8 Tines), which make 'up the Tertiary Limestone of the Malabar 
coast, each surface of the spire has a thin layer of chamberlets 
■divided off from the intermediate columnar portion, as in the 
“ complex ” type of OrS'x’foZiiSes to be presently described. 

Now if the axis round which this Orbiculine spire revol-ves were 
to undergo such an elongation (by a multiplication of its sub- 
segments in that direction) as to e(iual the diameter of the spire. 



rate pores. The largest specimens of this type at present known 
seldom exceed O’d inch in length ; and are greatly surpassed by 
those massive forms of the early 'Tertiaries whose accumulation in 
particular localities produced what is now known as the Alveoli te 
Limestone. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, even at an early age, the growing 
margin of OrUculina extends itself laterally at both extremities, so 
that the two extensions meet on the opposite side of the original 
spire, which is thus completely enclosed by it. Its growth is thence- 



FiG. 11.— Shell of simple typo of OrliloHles, showing primordial chamber a, and 
circumambient chamber b, suiTounded by successive rings of chamberlets con- 
nected by circular galleries whioh open at the margin by pores. 

forth cyclical instead of spiral, concentric rings (ehoh of them 
answering to one of the chambers of Peneroplis) being successively 
added, as shown at 6 in tig. 1, and the chamberlets into whioh they are 
subdivided opening by separate pores, usually arranged in several 
series, around the whole margin of the disk. Now, this is the plan 
of growth characteristic of OrhitoUtes, a type first known as fossil 
(abounding in the Calcaire grassier and other calcareous Eocene 
strata), but of which living forms have been since found abundantly 
in tropical and sub-tropical seas, fi ^ 

8-lOtbs of an inch, and a thickness 
ginal portions of 'the disks of the cyel 
distinguished from those of certain forms of OrUtolites, there is such 
a difference in their origins and early histories as necessitates their 
generic separation. For in the typical Orbitolite the plan of growth 
is cyclical from the fiirst, successive rings being formed around a 
“nucleus,” which is never overlaid by later growths } and this 
nucleus consists of a “ central” segment {a, figs. 11 and 12), whioh 
is more or less completely surrounded by a “circumambient seg- 
ment” (&), that gives oif numerous radiating stolon -processes to form 
the first ring or auh-segments. It is a fact of no small morpho- 
logical interest, however, to find among the varietal forms of this 
type a di.stinct reversion to the spwZ origin, — ^the most complete 
example of it being presented in the deep-sea , 0. tenuissimus, whose 
“ nucleus ” resembles a Oarnuspira of three or four turns, of which 
the last turn rapidly opens itself out, showing a primary division 
into chambers and a secondary into chamberlets, thus distinctly 
Milioline type the form whose plan of 


connecting with the ordinary Milioline type t 


Fig. 16. — AlvaoUnai—a, a, septal plane, sliowing multiple ranges of pores. 

the form would he changed to the globose, with a crescentic septal 
plane perforated by numerous separate pores ; and a yet further 
increase in the comparative length of the axis would evolve ’tdie 
“fusiform ” type characteristic of AlveoUna (fig, 10), with an elon- 
gated and straightened septal plane showing several ranges of sepa- 



Fig, 12.— Animal of simple tj'pe of OrhUoHtes, showing primordial segment «, 
and circumambient segment 6, suvreunded by annuli of sub-segments bon- 
ected by radial and circular stolon-pvooesses. 

growth appears at first sight most fundamentally different. This 
plan, is mostreadily apprehended by examining such small “ simple” 
forms of this type (figs. 11, 12) as occur in the iEgean and Red 
Seas, in which, the successive rings continue to be formed on the 
pattern of the first. Each chamberlet of the shell (fig. 11) is oon-i 

IX. — 4^ 
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nected by a passage witb. those on either side of it ; and it is from 
these intermediate passages, not from the chamberlets themselves, 
that tile radiating passages proceed which lead to the chamberlets 
of the next ring, or which, in the case of the outermost ring, open 
at the margin between the protuberant walls of the chamberlets. 
So, in looking at the sarcodic body (fig. 12) of the animal which 
occupied the shell, we see that it consists of a succession of neck- 
lace-like rings, each consisting of an annular cord with head-like 
enlargements at regular intervals, and giving off from, the intervals 
between these beads the radiating stolon -processes which give origin 
to the sub-segmonts of the next annulus, as shown at the margin of 
the figure. These, extending themselves laterally at the growing edge 
of the shelly disk, will coalesce into a continuous cord, and a new 
ring of shell-structure will he formed by an excretion of calcareous 
matter from its surface. There is here no differentiation of parts 
whatever, every ring being a precise repetition (except _as to number 
of parts) of that which preceded it ; and in the living condition 
the semi-fluidity of the saroode-hody will allow of a perfectly free 
communication being kept up throughout the disk, so that nutrient 
matter taken in at the margin may be readily conveyed towards the 
centre. The uniformity in the endowments of the segments is shown 
by the fact, of which accident has repeatedly furnished proof, that 
a small portion of a disk entirely separated from the remainder, will 
not only continue to live, hut will so increase as to form a new disk 
(fig. 18) whose concentric annuli form themselves regularly around 
the fragment, obviously by the extension of the annular sarcodic 
band from its proper growing margin around its whole periphery, — 



Fi<?. 13.—Orliiioh'/e disk foimed around n frngmonfc of n previous disk, hy tlio 
extension of tlio growing margin of tlio fragment along its krokeu edges. 

a fact of extreme signilicaneo, as showing that even in this elabo- 
rately constructed shell the animal body retains its original 
protoplasmic homogoneousness. 

A yet greater complexity of structure presents itself in the largo 
Orbitolite-disks of tropical seas, as also in those of whose fossil 
remains many Tertiary Limestones are chiefly compo.sed. Tlris com- 
plexity depends, in the first place, on the vertical elongatioir of the 
sub-segments into a cohrmnar form, so as to produce a progressive 
thickening of the disk from the centre towards the margin, hy whiclx 
it comes to acq^uire a somewhat biconcave form ; and with this there 
is an increase in the number of radiating stolon-processes, showing 
itself in a vertical multiplication of the ranges of marginal pores. 
The ends of the columns of each ring are connected, laterally by two 
annular cords ; and from each of these is given off a series of sub- 
segmentiS, that forms a layer of chamberlets on either surface of the 
disk, having no communication with those of the intermediate col- 
umnar structure ^except through the annular passages. Even this 
morphological dififerentiation does not seem connected with any 
diversity of function ; and a careful comparison of a sufficiently 
extensive series of forms, from the moat simple to the most complex, 
renders it clear that they are gradatioiially connected, the transition 
being a process pf “evolution,” on which heat (proWhly coupled 
with a more copious supply of food) exerts an important influence. 

III. YiTjRiiiA. — The vitreoua-slielled Fomminifera consti- 
tute the moat elevated division of the group, in regard alike 
to the high organization of their shell-substance, and to the 
elaborate construction shown in the shells of its most 
developed types. And it is in this division that we find 
the multiplication of individuals accomplishing by far the 
greater part of those two vast operations now in progress 
(as they seem to have been through all Geological time of 
which wo know anything), which have been already specified 


as the great functions of the group ; — the extraction from 
sea- water (1) of the minute quantity of organic matter 
universally diffused through it, which is converted into a 
protoplasmic substance fit to serve as food for higher 
animals, and (2) of the minute quantity of carbonate of 
lime held by it in solution, which is solidified into the sub- 
stance of the shells whose accumulation gives rise to 
calcareous deposits on the ocean-bottom. The Vitreous 
Foraminiferamay be grouped into three families, Lagenida, 
Glohigerinida, and Ffummulinida, the typical forms of 
wliich are distinguished by well-marked characters. 

The chief feature of interest in the Family Lagavida is the 
unbroken succession of forms it presents, from the simple monotha- 
1am ous Lagena to the complex polythalamous Gristcllaria, — all 
characterized by the very minute tubulation of the shell-substance, 
and by the circular form of the aperture of each chamber, which hn.s 
usually an everted lip mai-ked by radiating furrows. The Lagena 
(9 in lig. 1) is a minute llask-shnped shell, with a xwolonged neck, 
having the mouth at its extremity ; and its external surface usually 
presents some fonn of sculpture, such as prolonged ribs, separate 
tubercles, or honeycomb areolation. In Nodosaria (10 in fig. I) wo 
find a rectilinear succession of similar ebambens, the ne(;k of each re- 
ceived into the cavity of the next ; while in Gristdlaria (11 in fig. 1) 
a series of progi'essivcly enlarging chambers, still presenting the 
characteristic radiate aperture, is armnged in a nautiloid spiral. 
These composite types, which are connected by a series of inter- 
mediate degrees of curvature, .show also the charactcri.stic sculptur- 
ing of the simple Lagena with an endless variety of modificatioJis ; 
so that there is no group of JPbraviinifera which presents a more 
complete gradation between extremes so extrtmiely diverse in form 
and surface-marking that, taken alone, they might fairly be adopted 
as types of distinct genera. Thu.s, as Mr H. B. Brady^ justly re- 
marks, “if tho word ‘species’ i.s anything more than a conven- 
tional term, the whole ought to constitute a single species. But 
governed by the exigencies of a partially artificial arrangement, tho 
modifications embraced in this single unbroken aeries constitute 
thirteen genera, or almost two entire families, in Professor Beuss’s 
classification; while how many Imndreds, if not thousands, of so- 
called ‘ species’ have been founded upon the trivial characters above 
enuinorated, it would need much patience to ascertain.” 

This variability shows itself also in tho curious “ polymorifirism ” 
sometimes exhibited, during the growth of one and the same 
iudividiial, which is especially characteristic of tho genus 
PolymorpMna, The young shell of this typo is obviously 
made up of lageniforra chambers regularly arranged in a 
double series alternating on^ the two sitles of a rectilinear axis 
(13 in fig. 1) ; but from this plan there arc often very wide de- 
pai’tures in later stages of growth, both in tho form and in the 
arrangement of the chambers, — one of tho most curious con- 
sisting in tho backward prolongation _ of the last cliambcr over all 
that preceded it, and its extension into “stags-horn pvocea.scs,’’ 
which completely di.sguiso tho original conformation. In this aber- 
rant typo the cliamctoristic “ sculpturing ” of the typuial Lagenida 
is generally wanting, — the shell in its young state being peculiarly 
thin and glassy ; whilst in the largo “ wild-growing ” forms the 
wall of the outer chamber is usually smooth, and has a porcellanous 
opacity. 

The fundamental characters of the Family OloUgcHnida, which 
essentially consist in tlie coarse porosity of the shell (the pores being 
often Tn)Virth of an inch in diameter), and in the fissiired, crescen- 
tic, or semioval form of the aperture of each chamber, are well seen 
in the typical genus GloMgerina, the principal agent in that pro- 
duction of globigerina-ooze which is now repeating (rather, perhap,s, 
continuing the formation of the old Chalk. As obtained from tho 
bottom by sounding or dredging, the OloMgerina presents itself in 
the form shownin fig. 14, — that is, as an aggregation of nearly spher- 
ical chambers, having coarsely porous walls like those of Rotalia 



(fig. 4), and cohering externally into a more or less regular turhinoid 
spire, each turn of which consists of four chambers, T)rogre.ssively 
^ increasing in size. These chambers, whose number seldom exceeds 


^ Mmb^apk iff Carboniferous and Permian Foramnifera, p. 11. 
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sixteen, do not communicate directly with. each, other, hut each has 
its own separate mouth, opening into a common “ vestibule ” which 
occupies the centre of tlie under-aide of the spire. The younger 
shells, consisting of from eight to twelve chambers, are thin and 
smooth ; but the older shells are thicker, and are raised into ridges that 
form a liexagonal areolatioii round the porea (fig. 15, a ) ; and this 
thickening is shown, by examination of thin sections of the shell (6) 
to be produced by an exogenous deposit (corresponding with the “in- 
termediate skeleton” of the more complex types) that invests the 
original shell-wall, sometimes containing little flask-shaped cavities 
filled with sarcode (Wallich). When taken alive by the tow-net, 
however, floating at or near the surface, the shells of GloUgerinas 



Fio. '\^.—Otohigerina from the Atlantic ooze, showing the thickening of the sliell 
by exogenous deposit : — a, entire shell, showing the surface raised into aveo- 
lated ridges; 6, portion of shell more highly magnified, showing orifices of 
tuhuU, and large cavities filled with sarcode; c, section of shell, showing 
exogenous deposit formed around the original chamber wall, which is raised 
Into ridges wltli tuhuli opening between them, and includes sarcodio cavities. 
(After Wallloh.) 

are found to be beset with multitudes of delicate calcareous spines, 
which extend themselves radially from the angles at which the 
ridges meet, to a length equal to four or five times the diameter of 
the shell (fig. 16). 



“"W^hen the living Glohigerma is examined under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the sarcodio contents of the chambers may be seen to 
exude gradually through the pores of the shell, and spread out until 
it forms a kind of iiocculent fringe round the shell, filling up the 
spaces among the roots of the spines, and rising a little way along 
their length. This external coating of sarcode is rendered very 
visible by the oil-globules, which are oval, and filled with intensely 
coloured secondary globules, and are drawn along by the sarcode, 
and may be seen with a little care following its spreading or con- 
tracting movements. At the same time an infinitely delicate sheath 
of sarcode, containing minute transparent granules, hut no oil- 
globules, rises on each of the spines to its extremity, and may be 
seen creeping up one side of the spine and down the other, with the 
peculiar movement with which we are familiar in the 

pseudopodia of Gmnia. If the cell in which the QloUgcrirm is 


floating receive a sudden shock, or if a drop of some irritating fluid 
be added to the water, the whole mass of sarcode retreats into the 
shell with great i-apidity, drawing the oil-glohules along with it; 
and the outline of the surface of the shell and of the hair-like spines 
is left as sharp as before the exodus of the sarcode."^ 

When a sample of the surface-layer of the “ glohigerina-ooze ” is 
brought up from the sea-hottom by the sounding apparatus or the 
dredge, the shells are found for the most part perfect, except in the 
want of spines, hut are of a more opacLue whiteness than those cap- 
tured near the surface, and hence have heen supposed to be dead. 
This dilference of aspect, however, may be attributed to the increase 
in the thickness of the shell by exogenous deposit, which is doubt- 
less the cause of the like change in Pohjmorphina-, and as a large 
proportion of these bottom-shells have their chambers filled with 
sarcode exactly resembling that of the types wdiich unquestionably 
live at the bottom, the fact that in their young state they are found 
floating in the uiiper waters does not appear to the writer a snlfi- 
cient disproof of the previously accepted belief that they live also 
at the hottom. • And the fact that the thickened shells, when filled 
■with their sareodic contents, are so much heavier than sea-water as 
at once to sink to the hottom when placed in a vessel of that liquid 
seems strongly to indicate that so soon as adult gr-owth (with suc- 
cessional increase in the number of chambera) has been attained’, 
the carbonate of lime which the animal continues to separate from 
tl>e sea-water is applied to the thickening of the shell, which will 
then sink to the bottom of the sea in virtue of its increased specific 
gravity. And since other Foramimfera, undoubtedly pass their 
whole lives on the ocean-bottoni, drawing their sustenance fronq; 
sea-water in the manner already explained, there seems no reason 
why the subsidence of Globigcrince to similar depths should put an 
end to their vital activity. It is only in the smface-stratum of the 
globigerina-ooze, however, that the shell-chambers are occupied by 
sarcodio bodies. Its sub-surface layer consists partly of still re- 
cognizable fragments of the shells, diffused through a mass of 
amorphous particles, ivhich appears to be the product of a still fur- 
ther disintegration of their substance ; whilst the yet deeper layer.s 
of the “ooze” consist entirely of amorphous particles, all -fcraqe of 
shells being lost. It was observed in various parts of the ‘ ‘ Chal- 
lenger” voyage that in particular areas the “globigerino-ooze ” 
was altogether wanting (being replaced by a red, clay, probably re- 
sulting from the metamorphosis of volcanic products), even though 
the living animals were found as usual in the upper waters ; and the 
absence of this calcareous deposit on the sea-bottom seemed attri- 
butable to the pressure resulting from its very great depth, — ^be- 
tween 2600 and 3000 fathoms,— -which, with the aid of carbonic 
acid contained in all sea-water, would exert a solvent action, thus 
restoring to it these portions of the great calcareous deposit of which 
the materials had' been drawn from it by the living Glohigerince. 

The higher forms of the Globigerine type constitute two 
principal series, in one of which the chambers succeed each other 
along a straight axis, whilst in •the other they form a spire. One 
of the most coinmbn t 3 ’pes of the first grou'p is tho Tevtularia (14 in 
fig. 1), in which the chambers are arranged bi-serially, those of the 
two sides alternating with each other, and each communicating 
with the chamber above and below it on the opposite side ; as is well 
seen in the “internal cast” (fig. 17, A), which is an exact model 



^Fi®, 17,— Internal casts of Foraminifera:~A, Teastularia; B, Botalia, 

(in glauconite or some other ferruginous silicate) of the sarcodio 
body that occupied tlie shell. Tire type of the second group is the 
almost universally diffused iJoiaZm, in which the chambers are dis- 
posed in a twrUnoid spire (18 in fig. 1), through which passes a 
continuous stolon-process (as shown in the internal cast, fig; 17, R), 
lying on the lower and inner side. Of this type there are several 
very interesting'modifications. Thus, in DiscorMna {15, tg. 1) the 
chambers are flattened out over the surface to which the shell ad- 
heres; while m Platwrbulina in fig. I) the early spiral plan spon 

gives place to the cyclical, and the shell thenceforth spreads,' by 
concentric additions, over the surface to which it adheres. In those 
; most-developed forms of this type which occur in wanner seas, the 


1 Sir W. Thomson in Voyage of tie Challenger^ vol. ii p. 213- 
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latai'-formed cham'bers do cot merely surround the -oarlier, ljut are 
piled up more or less regularly upon tnem ; and we find such aggre- 
gations spreading over the surfaces of shells, or clustering round the 
stems of zoophytes. Two of the most remarlcable modifications of 
the planorbuline type, -whieli strikingly illustrate the extremely 
wide range of variation among Foiaminifera, are Pdlytrema and 
OrhitoUm. The former, which was desoribed by Lamarck as a 
coral, under the name of MilUpora rubra, is a very common para- 
site upon shells and corals from the warmer seas, — sometimes spread- 
ing itself out horizontally in the form of a depressed cone, some- 
times rising up from a small base in an arborescent growth, and 
sometimes developing itself into knobby excrescences. In all these 
varieties, the structure of the individual chambers, and their mode 
of communication with each other, remain essentially the same,—- 
the diversity in the aggregate forms being simply due to the want 
of any definite plan of increase. The OrliioliruB (Lamarck), which 
occur abundantly in eertain beds of Chalk, seem to have been 
gigantic forms of the planorbuline type, represented at the present 
time by some comparatively minute organisms found on the Aus- 
tralian coast, which commeuce life as Planovlvlitue, and then, by 
the sequential addition of chambers both above and below, as well 
as at the margin, come to acquire a sugar-loaf or a globular form. 
The size of the globular examples of fossil Orbitolinat, which, 
like the flints of chalk, arc often found in Tertiary strata, varies 
from that of a small pea to that of a large ballet. There is a spread- 
ing QrUtoUna in the Chalk, which sometimes attains the extra- 
ordinary diameter of four inches. These foms are of peculiar in- 
terest, as showing the tendency of the Foraminifexal type to that 
indefinite Zoophytic extension, of which we have the highest 
example in the MxoHn to be presently described. 

The highest forms of the Boialine type (which are confined to 
tropical seas) correspond with those of the “Nummuline ” in 
the complexity of the organization of their shells, whioh only re- 
veals itself to microscopic investigation. Each chamber has its 
own complete chamber-wall, so that the partitions which separate 
two contiguous clminbeis are double j and between these we find an 
additional deposit of 
calcareous substance, 
which the writer has 
de.signated as the 
"intermediate skele- 
ton. ” This deposit is 
chanuelled - through 
-by a set of canals 
distributed upon a 
regular plan, and al- 
together forming a 
‘ ‘ canal-system” (llg. 

18). These do not 
communicate direct- 
ly with the chambers, 
but give passage to 
sarcodio extensions 
formed by the coal- 
escence of pseudo- 
podia that have pass- 
ed through the pores 
of the nroner oham- Fm. is.— Section of RoiaJia McaHl, sliowing tlio 
hoT ^ And flc! caual ayatoni, a, 6, t, in the sulistnnco Of the inter- 

oei-waus. Ana as ^leaiata Bkelston ; cf, tuhulatod chamher-wall, 
the development of 

tills ‘‘oand-system’’ is exactly proportionate to that of the "in- 
termediate skeleton,” it may be affirmed with somei confidence 
that, as the formation of the latter proceeds, in the first instance, 
from tho sarcodio expansion which covers the exterior of the 
chamber-walls, so it is continued hy the prolongation of Uiat 




I'm. \e,~-(hthaf{na laid open: a, titliHlniod wall of cliamlxjrs; h, lofermediate 
sJeuiotun, u.xtenilii;g into oatgrowtiuf c, channolJod by eanal-systoin. 


c,xpan.sioTi into the “ canal-system, ” hTow, iu Qalcarina (so 
iiiuued from its rasoinlilance to a spur-rowel, fig. 19) we find an 
c.vtraordinai’y devclopinantof this intermediate .skeleton, — which so 
e.onipletely envidop.s the original rotalian shell, that nothing can 
bo scon ojf itn cluuubcrs oxturmilly, save towards the ■termination of 


tho last whorl of the spire, and which extends itsedf into club- 
shaped outgrowths that have no connexion with tho chamhered 
spire except through the canal system. There is no other recent 
Foraminifer at present known in which tho " intermediate skele- 
ton” and the " canal-system” attain such a remarkable develop- 
ment ; and it wasnnderthe guidance of the structure of Calcarinct, 
as previously elucidated by the writer’s microscopic inquiries, that 
Dr Dawson was first led to recognize the ‘‘ canal-systcm ” in Eozoon 
cmiadense, and thus to determine its loraminiferal character— as will 
be presently exjilained. 

Another very iiiteiestiiig type which must be placed in the 
" globigerine” series on account of the coarseness of the perfora- 
tions ot its shell-wall, but who.se spiral mode of giowth diflcrs 
entirely from that of ordinary Eotalians, is the Fueulina of the 
Carboniferous Limestone (fig. 20). This bears so strong a resem- 
blance in fonn to the Alveolina of the " Milioline ” series (fig. 10), 
that it wa.s for a long lime .associated with that type, although 
differing from it in the opening of its chambered interior by a single 
fissure along the middle of the lip, instead of by a row of pores. 
The interior, instead of being minutely divided into a imnibei of 
se-parate chamberlets, is found to consist essentially of a symniei il- 
eal spire of simple chambers, each of wliich extends on either side 



Ibo. 20.— Suction of FusuHna Limestone, 


into an “alar pirolongation,” analogous to that of other spirally 
growing Foi’amiiiifera. But these alar prolongations, instead of 
overlapping tlie preceding whorls, as ni iSinnmuhtea, aro prolonged 
in the direction of the axis of the spire, those of each^ whorl pro- 
jecting beyond those of the preceding, so that the sludl is elongated 
with every addition to its dianictar. Those alar cxtcnHioiis are con- 
stristed at intervals, so a.s to form liifcor scries of pertially divided 
cliamberlets, and frequently take a .somewhat irregular etnirse ; so 
tliat when the shell is travensod by sections (fi^. 20) tlic.S(! reveal 
an aggregation of chumberlete (like tho.so of tho investing whorls of 
Nninmulites, fig. 2d), in which no defniitc avrangenieut can at 
first be trac(id. 

The Family Ffumimdinich, of which tho well-known fossil ]Sh(7n- 
mulite is a charaeleristie example), inchulea the greater jiart of the 
largest and most elaborately constraetecl of the “vitreous” Foram- 
iiiifera, Yaviotrs plans of growth prevail iu this family ; but its 



Fiq. ax.-— Tntomal.cnRt-of PoJi/stomella craticulata : o, roteal pvtu'esaea, nroceeiUtig 
from tliQ posterior mnrglu of oea of tlie sogmenf'S! I, E, .smooth nntorlor 
margla of tho aaroo scgnientf «, oi, stolons connocUng snecessivo segments imd 
vinltlnK thcmselyes with tho dlvoi’Klng fjranches of tho meridional canals j 
a, cfi, d*, ihroo turns of one of the spiral caiiuls ; e, eS three of tho ni oridionol 
canals j /,/*,/*, their diverging branches, 

distinguishing characters con.siat in the complet(*iieR.s oi the wall 
that suiTOunds each segment of the body (tho partitions between 
the chambers being double), in tho density and fine tuhulation of the 
shcll-suhstancft, and in the presence of an " intermediate skeleton 
with a " canal-system” for its nutrition. This lost, however, U 
altogether wanting in tho smallest and more feebly developed ex- 
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amples of tlio group, suci. as JSlonionhia (19 in fig. 1), and is scarcely 
traceable in the small Polystomella cn's^a (16in fig. 1), one of themost 
oommon of British Foraminifera, though in the large Polystomella 
of tropical seas the canal-system presents a regular development 
not approached elsewhere. This is specially displayed by “inter- 
nal casts ” of this shell (fig. 21), that have been fortunately obtained 
by the decalcification of specimens in which the sarcodic contents 
of the chambers had been replaced by mineral deposit, so as to give 
an exact model of the original animal. 

The iVitmuMiZMie type is most characteristically represented at the 
present time by the genus OpcrcuUna, which is so intimately re- 



Fio. 22. — Operculina laid open, to show its internal sti’ucture: «, marglnnl eord 
seen in orosa seotion at ; 6, 6, external walls of the chamUers ; c, c, cavities of 
the oUamlierd) c', o', their alar prolongations j d, a, septa divided at d', d', and 
at so as to lay open the Interseptal canals, the general distribution of which 
is seen in the septa o, e; the lines radiating ft'om e, e point to the secondaiy 
pores i p, p, non-tphnlar columns, 


lated to the true ITummulite by intermediate forms that the two 
types cannot be separated by any definite boundaries, notwithstand- 
ing the dissimilarity of their most charaeteristic specimens. This 
genus is represented in temperate seas by small and feeble examples; 
but it attains a mnoh higher development in tropical .seas, the 
largest existing Operculina, however, only attaining the size of the 
smaller fossil Nmimulites. As the organization of Opereidina 
affords the clue, not only to that of the great Fummulitic series, 
which, at the commencement of the Tertiary epoch built up an 
immense mass of limestone tliat gii’dled a lai’ge part of the globe, 
but also to that of the far more ancient Eozo'on, it will be described 
in some detail, The shell is a compressed nautiloid spire (fig. 22), 
the breadth of whose earlier convolutions increases in regular pro- 
gression, but of which the last convolution (in full-grown specimens) 
usually flatteiia itself out like that of Pemropilis (6 in fig. 1). As 
a rale, the shell-wall of each whorl of the spiral completely invests 
all the preceding whorls ; and each chamber- cavity (fig, 22, c, c) is 
continued from the margin towards the centre by two “alar pro- 
longations,” one on either face of the spire (o', o'), which are filled 
during life by extensions of the sarcodic segments tbat-occnpy tbe 
successive chambers, The size and extent of these “ alar prolonga- 
tions ” differ much in different varieties of Operculina, and often in 
different parts of the same shell, — being, as a ride, least marked in 
proportion as the spire flattens itself out. There is often no ex- 
ternal indication of them, the successive whorls of the spire being 
visible from the centre to the margin ; but in vertical sections 
the spiral lamina of each whorl is still seen to be continued over 
the whole of the. preceding whorl, even to the centre of the spire, 
though it may, adhere to it everywhere except near its margin. The 
chambers are separated by double septa, which are shown in trans- 
verse section at if, if ; these do not extend internally quite to the 
margin of the preceding whorl, but leave a fissured aperture, by 
which each chamber communicates with the one behind and before 
it, and the last chamber with the exterior, as seen at The 
“spiral lamina,'' which - - - 

encloses the chambers and 
their “alar prolonga- 
tions,” is perforated by 
minute closely-set tubuli 
of about xyl-TD-th of an 
inch in diameter; the 
orifices of these are, Seen 
on the internal wall of the 
chambers to he disposed 
with great regularity, as 
in fig. 23 ; and they seem 

normally to run parallel^ r ^ ^ 

Pfli'Ti O+Tipr so 23.— Internal surface of wall of two oham- 

to eaon otJier f lig. so Nuinmulite, showing the oriflees of 

as to open with equal re- its minute tnhuli; 6, 6, the septa contaming 
gulaiity on the external canals ; c, c, extensions of these canals in the 
" But in their intermediate skeleton ; <t,d^ larger pores. . , . 



passage from the interior towards the exterior of, the shell these 
tubuli sometimes approach and sometimes diverge from one another 


so that' the pseudopodia which pass through them issue forth 
in closely-set bundles, separated by intervening spaces of non-' 
tubular shell. These imperforate portions are harder than the 
porous shell, and often project as ridges or tubercles, forming a 
more or less regular “sculpturing” of the surface. They frequently 
correspond to the septa beneath, which are themselves composed of 
non-tubular shell-suhstauce, and are overlaid.by ridges of the same 
vitreous imperforate material. Nothing can be more inconstant, 
however, than this sculpturing, even on different' parts 'of ' the same 
shell; so that it cannot he accounted as of the least value as a 
specific character. The outer edge of the spire is bounded by a 
peculiar band, of different structure from the rest, which may be 
distinguished as the “ marginal cord ” (fig. 22, a, a). This band, 
instead of being perforated by minute parallel tubuli, is traversed 
by a set of larger canals, inosculating with each other, and forming 
part of the “canal-system,”— the peculiarity of its character being 
clearly shown in vertical sections of well-preserved fossil Num- 
mulites (fig, 24, Z», 5). The “ canal-system ” consists in the first 



Fio. 24. — ^Vertical section of tubulated chamber-walls, o, a, of NummiUte ; 6, 6, 
marginal cord; c, cavity of chamber; d, d, non-tubnlated columns, 

place of a pair of “spiral: canals,” which run along the edges of 
the marginal cord, communicating with each other through its 
system of inosculating passages; while from each of these there 
pass off into spaces, left between the turn layers of each septum (as 
shown at tf', d', fig. 22) a series of “interseptal canals,” the dis- 
tribution of which — marked out by causing them to imbibe coloured 
fluid — is seen in the septa e, e. The general arrangement of this 
canal-system will be better understood by reference to that of Polys- 
tomclla shown in its “internal cast” (fig. 21),— the position of 
the “spiral canals,” however, as well as the distribution of their 
branches, being very different. 

The typical ibrni of the Pfunimulitc is lenticular (fig. 25, p), some- 


A 



Fig. 25.— a, piece of NnmmulUic Linmtone-.h'mx). tbo Pyrenees, sbowing Nujn-' 
mulites laid open by fracture tlirougU fcfio median plane ; u, vertical section of 
a, QrhUoides. 

times more nearly approaching the globular, whilst in other cases 
it is as compressed as that of OpcrcwZwia,— great differences of this 
kind presenting themselves between individuals,' which, on account 
of their general conformity of structure, must be accounted specifi- 
cally identical. It is among the compressed forms that the largest 
size is attained,— some of .these measuring _4J inches across, while 
, the globose forms seldom much exceed an inch in diameter. The* 
■ distinction which separates the typical Nvmmulites from the typical 
Operculmoe consists in this, that in the former the earlier whorls 
are completely invested by the alar prolongations of the lator,— the 
successive turns of the spiral lamina being separated oyertbeir whole' 
surface from those internal and external to tliem intervehirig 
spaces, as shown in fig. 26, so that the spire is but little, if at all, 
discernible on the surface. On the other hand, we never find the 
later whorls ®f true Nummulites flattening themselves out margin- 
ally, like those of the typical Operculinse ; and there even seems, 
reason to belieye that when the spire has a'ttained its .full growth, 
it tends to close itself in. Curious differences are seen.in the course 
and arrangement of the alar prolongations” ; and it has been pro-, 
posed to group the numerous modifications of the Nummulitio type 
in accordance with these differences. Thus, in some of these, the 
alar prolongations extend in a regular roAial direction from the 
margin to Ihe centre of each whorl of the spire, being separated by) 
corresponding radial prolongations of the marginal septa. In other 
instances, again, they follow a smiwoiw course, the septa, prolonged 
from those of successive chambers still remaining distinct frOiii oiie 
another. Ibom these, again, we pass to a group in. which the septa 
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inosculate, bo as to break up tke alar prolongations into subdivisions, 
the partitions between -wbich (as seen in tig. 26) show themselves 
in vertical sections in £,-ir greater numbers than the proper septa. 




Pjq, 2G, Veitical atetion of portion of li^mnmuhte. allowing tlie investment of 

tlie ivliei- whoi'la by tiia alnr pi elongations of the later s a, Ttiarginal cord ; b, 
chamber of outer whorl ; c, c, wliorl invested hy a; d, one of the chambera of 
the fourth -whoil from the mnrtrra; e. ninrprmal portions of the enclosed 
whorls; f, investing portion of the outer whorl; g. g, spaces left hetweeii 
the investing poi tioua of succcesivo whorla; h, h, aectjona of the paititiona 
dividine these. 

And by a further increase of this siilidividon, a eoinpleto retichila- 
tiott is formed between the suct‘e.s.sive whorls of the spiral himina, by 
tile complex inosculation of tlie septal piolougatious. blow, 
although it would not be diffl- 
eiilt to arrange a collection 
of Fummulites under a num- 
ber of specific types founded 
oil these characters, if acoouiit 
were only taken, of the 
.sfieciiuens showing tlia most 
strongly marked aifferenc!'.s, 
yet when due attention is 
given to the intennediate 
forms, they are found to 
present such a transitional 
gradation as to make it mi- 
jiossibla to draw any absolute 
(Uflerential lines between the 
miraerou.s components of the 
series.. — The oniml system oJe 
bears a close re- 
semblance to that of dbemt- Fio, 2 r, —internal cast of two chamhor,s. a, <», 
. n-nA ifl wmnpth-ncsi of Awwiniwh'/ia, the rncHal eiina!« between 

SaaXlT P— 

iinctiiess in fossil speeinimia by Ilia infiltration of ferruginous or 
other fossilizing material. And sometimes fragmentary “internal 
casts” present themselves, which admirably dispilay the distribution 
of parts of the system (fig. 27), 

we find in the larger forms of the Niimmnlino typo the same 
tendency to bpcomo “ Inbyrinlliic,” by the subdivision of the iivin- 
cipal chambers into 
“ehamberleta,” that we 
hoye seen in theMili 
olino. Just aa 
roplia is converted by 
such subdivision into a 
spiral Orliadina, and 
this, again, by the early 
exchange of the spiral 
for the cyclical irlan of 
growtli, into the cycli- 
cal OfMloMe, so Oper- 
cuUna, without any 
other departure from 
the. ordinary Kuinniu- 
line type, hecomes 
JFMemkgim (fig. 28) ; 
whilst the substitntiou 
of the eyclical for the 
spiral plan of growth 
produces the diseoidal Oychelypeus (fig. 29), the largest exisUng 
Foraminifer yet discovered, its diameter sometimes i-eaching 2^- 
inche.s. Tliis is the recent representative of the very important 
fossil type Orbiioides, examples of which present themselves very 
abividiuuly in many localities in a.ssooiation with Nummulitea 
(lig, 26, c), which they so closely resemble as to be easily mistaken 
for them. Some of them are very thin flattened disks, of the pro- 
portion shown in vertical .section in fig. 80; while others liavo 
two or three times the proportionate thickness. Each disk has a 
central plane of eliamherlets (figs, 31, 32, b, J) resembling that 
of Oychchjpem, arranged with n general but not constant regu- 
larity in iionoentric circles ; but whilst In the recent type this 
oenti’ivl plane is enclosed above and below by successive laniellm 
of tubular sliell-substanee not separated from each other by any 



—JTeierostegtna. 


intervening spaces, the superposed kmellfe of Orhitoides are eoim- 
posed of imamberlets of irregular form (figs. 31, 32, a, a), which 
are piled up, one upon another, comnnmicating verticallj^ by minute 



Fig. 1^.~Cyclochjpcns. 

apertures in their shell-walls. This nrrangetnent obviously cor- 
responds with that of the most reticulate forms of Nunumilites. 


Fig, 30.— Vertical section ol OriiUoulex . a, pnuiordml cluuubcv. 

Another important link of afiinity between Orlnkmlcs and CyclO' 
eZyjaew is fiirnishcd by the disposition of the canal-.systcin, whicli, 
allowance being made for the cyclkcd plan of growlli of the foniici', 
as oontnisted with the tiinntl 
plan of the latter, is essentially 
the same ill the two types. Tins, | 
raoi’eover, is beautifully shown ' 
in “ internal casts” of OrhUoiihs 
found by Professor EhrenbcM'g in 
the Greensand ; which, tbougli 
fragmentary, display a canal- 
.system precisely rescmhliiig that 
which the writer bad worked out 
in Oydodypeiis by the exanmia- 
tiou of sections of the shell. 

It has been by the study 
of such ‘‘ internal casts,” 
recent and fossil, taken in 
connexion witli the micro- 
scopic appearances shown in 
thill sections of its chi car eons 
layers, tliafc tiro Forainiiiiferal “ 
nature of the Serpentine-linie- 
sbone of Canada lias been 
elucidated, of which some of Fm ai.-iiorizonini •'ociroii or disk i.i 

T Orhitoidi'.^ i sliovliift at t, 1 1 lic I'lmiii ■ 

the deepest beds of tliO Mmt- „f the tmulluu Jilime, and at 

rentian formation (tlieearliest «- « *''««« suiicriicscU lamcHa*. 
series of strntiiiod rocks at prG.seiit known) arc composed, 
and which has its parallel in certain beds that lie near the 
base of the “ fundamental gneiss ” of central Europe. In 
order that the evidencoof the organic origin of this rock — 
a point of the highest paloeontological and petrological 
interest — may be properly understood, regard must bo had 
to what is even now going on in the depths of the ocean. 




Fic, 82. — Chartiljei'lcts of tlio sniici-poaod Inniptas G, ftiid Of tho ni('dlnn plune b, 
of Orbitoides, nioro klglily nuiKtiKlod, 

The animals that form the enonnona mass of glob igerina 
ooze at present in course of deposit over vast areas of tlie 
sea-bottom increase and multiply by limited gemmation; 
that is, the size of each indivuhoctl shell, which depends 
upon the number of segments of which it is composed, is 
restricted by the cessation of contimous gemmation after a 
definite number of segments has been produced. A,n inde- 
finite extension of the type, however, is provided for by 
the detachment of further segments, -which, increasing by 
gemmation, in their turn give origin to now shells. In tlie 
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larger Foramiiiiferal types ia'it described, on tbe other 
hand, contimiovs gemmation proceeds much further ; and 
thus we may have in an Orbitolite, a Nummulite^ or a 
Cycloclypeus, hundreds or even thousands of chambers, all 
formed by the segmental extension of the animal body from 
one “ primordial segment.” Further, in Polytrema we find 
a rotaline shell extending itself by the continuous gemma- 
tion of the animal, without any definite limit either of size 
or shape, — its increase taking place by vertical as well as by 
horizontal gemmation, so that it develops itself into forms 
which are essentially zoophytic. Hence there is nothing 
in the nature of Foraminiferal organization in the least 
degree inconsistent with the idea that a shell essentially 
“Nummuline” in its character should extend itself 
indefinitely by the continuous gemmation of the animal 
that forms it, not merely over horizontal planes, but also in 
the vertical direction, so as to produce solid massive struc- 
tures bearing a strong general resemblance to Coral growths. 

Again, the dead shells of Foraininifera brought up from 
many parts of the sea-bottom are found to have their 
cavities filled with green or ochreous ferruginous silicates, 
which seem allied in composition to the “glauconite” of 
the Greensand formation ; and these mineral deposits 
occupy not merely the chambers of the shell, but its. canal- 
system also ; so that when the calcareous shells have been 
dissolved away by dilute acid (which does not act on their 
contents), internal casts are obtained, which are perfect 
models, not only of the soft aarcodic segmented body of 
the animal, but also of its extensions into the canal-system 
that traverses the substance of the intermediate skeleton 
(figs, 21, 27). Yet further, this mineral deposit sometimes 
penetrates the minute tubuli of the shell itself ; so that 
the surface of the internal cast of each chamber is beset 
with little points which represent the pseudopodia that ex- 
tended themselves into those tubuli from each sarcodic 
segment. There can be no reasonable doubt that these 
“ internal casts ” are formed by a process of chemical “ sub- 
stitution,” — the animal body, in the progress of its decay, 
being replaced, particle by particle, by ferruginous silicates 
precipitated from sea-water by the liberation of ammonia. 
And the explanation of the fact that this replacement only 
occurs in particular localities (notably in the ASgean, over 
the Agulhas bank near the Cape of Good Hope, and on 
certain parts of tlie Australian coast) probably lies iii some 
I )cal peculiarity in the composition of the sea-water, which 
may not improbably be due to the discharge from sub- 
marine springs of water containing an unusual quantity 
of the materials of the deposit. 

Now there is ample evidence that a similar process has 
taken place at various geological periods. For, as was first 
pointed out by Professor Ehrenberg, the green sands which 
occur in different formations from the Silurian to the 
Tertiary epoch (being especially characteristic of the earlier 
Cretaceous) consist very largely (though not exclusively) of 
tlie “ internal casts ” of Foraminifera, — as is shown by 
microscopic examination of their grajns. Examples of 
such casts, which can be referred without the least difficulty 
to known Foraminiferal types, have been already given 
(figs, 17, 27), Hence there is no inherent improbability in 
sucli an occupation of the chamber-cavities, of the canal- 
system, and even of the minute tubulation, of a still earlier 
Foraminiferal structure, formed by the indefinite extension 
of a Nummuline. growth into coral-like masses. And as 
there is every reason to ■ believe that the composition of 
ocean-water has varied greatly at different geological 
periods, and especially that it contained magnesian salts at 
earlier epochs in much larger quantity than at present, it 
might be expected that the silicates which replace the soft 
tissues of the animals of the earliest organisms should be 
essentially magnesian. This expectation has been singu- 
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larly confirmed by the fact ascertained by Dr Sterry Hunt, 
that in certain Silurian Limestones from Wales and New 
Brunswick, the segments of Crinoidal stems have the soft 
animal tissue, which originally filled the interspaces of their 
calcareous network, replaced by a silicate of alumina, iron, 
magnesia, and potass — intermediate between glauconite 
and serpentine. Now, the Serpentine-limestone that lies 
near the base of the Laurentian formation in Canada is 
ordinarily composed of alternating layers of carbonate of 
lime (in the condition of calcite) and of silicate of magnesia 
(serpentine), — these layers being superposed upon one 
another with great general regularity (as shown in fig. 33), 
and frequently exceeding fifty of each kind in number. In 
some localities, however, the calcite is replaced by dolomite 
(magnesian limestone), while the serpentine is replaced 
either by loganite (a compound of silex, alumina, magnesia. 



nation of calcareous (Hglit) and serpentinons (dark) laniellos. 


nation of calcareous and siliceous lamellse is just as regular 
in these cases as in the typical ophicalcite, and thei’e is 
every probability that the dolomitic layers were originally 
formed as calcite, and subsequently metamorphosed by 
magnesian infiltration. The regularity of this alternation 
of calcareous and siliceous lamellse, which has no parallel in 
any ' undoubted mineral, taken in connexion with the re- 
semblance of the entire formation (extending continuously 
over hundreds of square miles) to ancient coral reefs, hav- 
ing suggested to Sir William Logan its organic origin, a 
careful microscopic examination of specimens that seemed 
to have been least altered by metamorphic action was made 
at his instance by Dr Dawson of Montreal, with results 
that left him in no doubt either of the organic nature of 
the calcareous lamellse, or of the Foraminiferal affinities of 
the organism. These results were confirmed by the writer, 
of this article, whose re-examination of the subject, td meet 
the objections raised from time to time against Dr Dawson’s 
conclusions, has only had the effect of strengthening his 
original conviction of their truth. And the following 
general sketch of the structure of Fozobn cmadense is here 
presented with full confidence, as expressing, not merely his 
own views, but those of the numerous eminent naturalists 
v;ho have examined for themselves the evidentiary facts 
placed before them. 1 

^ Of tliose who may be considered as qualified by special study of 
the Foraminifera. to form a judgment on this matter, Mr H. Carter 
is the only one who has expressed hi-s dissent j and he has never seen 
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The corlcareous lamellfe of the Ciinadian OpMcalcite, -wliich. are 
always thielcest near the base of the mass, ai’e superposed one 
anotnei so as to include between them a succession of “stones oi 
chambers (fig. 34, a\ a'^, a®),— the chamhers of each “story” 



Pio Si.—Oalcnreous skeleton of EocoSn canadeiiset a’, a 1, cliamtovs of 
lower story ; A®, a®, chambers of lappcr, story, iropcrfecUy tlivlded at ff, a; 
B E tubulated or Nummuline layers ; e c, intermeaiate slmleton ; n, large 
passage from one story to another; u, a, e, hraiichiag canal-systems. 

opening one into the other, as at a, a, like apartments en suite, hut 
being occasionally divided by complete septa, as at 6, &, which are 
traversed hy jiassages of communication between the chamhers they 
separata. Each layer of shell consists of two finely-tubulated or 
“hrumiauline” lainellas, n, n, which form the boundaries of the 
chambers above and beneath, and of an intervening deposit of 
homogeneous shell-suhstaneo, o, o, which constitutes the “intcr- 
mecUiSc skeleton.” I’ho amount of this varies considerably in dif- 
ferent layers, while the thickness of the “proper wall” of 
the chambers (or “ jE^ummulina lamella”) remains almost constant, 
the distinction between the two being just as marked (in ^^'ell-pre- 
sorvei specimens) ns it is in the recent Oalectrina (fig. 1£>). The 
tubuliofthe “ hTummuliiie ” lamcll® aio usually filled up (as in 
the Kummulites of Nummulitic Liniestone)_ by mineral infiltiution, 
so ag to present only a fibrous appearance in thin transparent sec- 
tions 5 bu.ti it fortunately happens that, through its having escaped 
such infiltration, the tubulation (fig. 36, a, a) is occasionally 
as distinct as it is in recent ITummuline shells, bearing a strong 
resemblance in its occasional waviness (as at o', o') to that a crab’s 
claw. The “intermediate skeleton,” whenever it forms a thick 
layer. Is penetrated by arhore.sccnt systems of canals (fig. 34, b, b), 
whioh are often distributed so extensively and so minutely through 
its substance as to leave very little of it without a branch. T}ie.sp 



Pio. SS.—IIighly-maentfiocl section of a povtUm of the calcareous sfieleton of 
. EozoSii cmamme', a, a, Nummuline Inyov showinir parallel tuhuH with a 
wavy hencl alone; the plane 6, origins of oanal-systc.m penetmtinB the 
Inteimeclmto skeleton c, c, which is traversed obliquely hy cleavage-planua that 
pass on into the Nummuline layer. 

canals (fig. 35, 5, 1) take their origin, not cllvecily fiomtlio chambers, 
but from irregular lasuncs or interspaces between the outside of the 
proper chamber-walls and the “intermediate skeleton,” exactly^ ns 
in ualcarma,—tl\G extensions of the sareode-body which occupied 

the most cliaracteri.stic specimens of JSozoio structure. On the other 
hand, the late ProfQ.ssor Wax Scluiltze, who took up the enquiry 
towards the ond of his life, uni only publicly and most explicitly 
expressed his conviction that llio eaiial-systom found in the calcareous 
lamoUia must be organic, but loft behind him an elaborate Memoir on 
the subject, with ample illustrations, which unfortunately still remains 
unpublished. 
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them having apparently been formed by the coalescence of the 
psendopodial filaments which had issued forth through the tubulated 
lamell®. It is to be remarked that the.sub.stance, not merely of the 
intermediate skeleton, but of the Kummuline layer, is traversed by 
oblique lines, indicating the clenvagc-planes of ealcito. This i.s' 
what is constantly seen in fossilized calcareous organisms— such as 
the shells and spines ot EcMiiida, or the stems of CHnoidea — which, 
retain their organic arrangement unchanged, and thus affords no 
basis whatever for the contention that these calcareous layers are 
purely mineral On the other hand, the fact that the portions of 
the canal-system, shown in thin sections (fig. S5), continually cross 
the cleavage planes, instead of lying between them, furnishes a strong 
objection to the hypothesis that the appearances which have been 
interpreted as indicating a regular distribution of ramifying canals 
canhavebeen produced by mineral infiltration. F urther, the distinct 
continuity of these cleavage-lines through the “hTummuline layer’’ 
(fig. 36, a, a) proves this layer to he essentially calcareous ,— layer 
of serpentine-fibres which is commonly found in its place after ,do- 
calcification being a secondary deposit, formed in the manner to be 
presently desci'ibed. 

When a well-iweserved fragment of Eoitoun has been ti'cated with 
dilute acid, so as to dissolve away the calcareou.s lainelliB, we hare 
an “internal cast ” in serpentine, wliieli gives ns a precise moded 
of the sarcodic body by which the cavities of the calcareous struc- 
ture were originally occupied. We sec, in the first place (fig. 3G), 



■Fjo. 8G.— Intcranl cait, in Sevpciiline, of tho animal body of Jioeoiin canudema, 

that each of the layers of .serpentine forming the lower part of such 
a speoimen shows more or les.s of a segniuntal arrangomciit, — being, 
in fact, made up by the coalescence of a number of niiimto serpen- 
tinous granules, such as arc shown separately or but slightly coales- 
cing iu the upper part of the figure. This shows that tbero is not 
that diirorenco between iho regularly “lainelhded” and the 
“acerviiliiio ” plans of growth which might at first sight be sup- 
posed, — ^the chambers having been separate in the luttci', whilst in 
the former they constituted iinjicrfeetly Huhdiviiled galleries. In 

those wilier spaeas bet wuon the sorpeutiiui-layurs, which wore origin- 
ally occupied by tho tliicker calcareous layeus forming the’ 
“intormediato Hkcloton,” wo iintl internal ca.sts of tho brimehing 
canal-system ; and the development of this system is found, ns in 
recent Foraminifera, to bear a constant relation to the amount of tho 
secondary calcareous deposit But furlhor, in specimtms in which 
tha “ Nunimulhio" layer was originally well preserved, ami in which 
the decalcifying process has been carefully managed, that layer’ is 
roproaouted by a thin white film covering tho expo.sed surfaces of the 
segments as is shown supfirlicially over iho upper part of fig. 8G,; 
and in section, along tlio margins of the serpent, ino layers, in the 
lower. 'When this film is ‘examined with a siilfieicmt ‘nnimiifying 
power, it is found to consist of extremely ininulo 'ncedle-liko fibres 
of serpentine ; which Eonmlimes stand upright, parallel, and almost* 
iu contact with one another, like tho fibres of asbestos, but wdiiolt 
arc frequently grouped in converging Imiaii-liko bimdlcs, so ns to, 
be very close to each other iti certain spots at tho anri'aco of the film, ' 
whilst widely separated in others, — thu.s indicating exactly tho .same 
irrcgularilics in the grou^nug of the tuhnli that (an already mm-*- 
tioned) we find in xocent Niiinmulines. And it is notunfrequontly. 
seen, that where bundles of these fibres converge towards the surface,, 
SO that the pscuclopodial threads they reprcscnl would have issued 
forth in clusters, the internal ea.4ts ox tho t’iinal-.syatoin take their 
origin in such aggregations. We have hero, in fact, • in this most 
ancient of all foasils at present known, tho most complete inodelwc, 
piosscsa of any exUuot animnl, extending even to its soft sarcodio 
threads of less tlmn -itifrti'th diameter, — this model 

being confomalfiein all essential particulars to tho “ intenial casta” 
of existing Foraminifera which are at present in course of produc- 
tion on the sea-bottom, 

Geographical Bistrihution , — ^Most of tha Pamilies of thiG 
group have a very wide goograpliical distribution,- — this 
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being especially the case with the smaller and simpler re- 
presentatives of them that range over those vast areas in 
the deep oceanic basins, of which the bottom-temperature 
is kept down by the polar underflow. A striking resem- 
blance has long been noted between the poor and feeble 
Eoraminiferal fauna of shallow waters in colder-temperate 
seas, and that of great depths in tropical seas ; and this 
similarity is now explained by the correspondence of the 
temperature to which these two faunm are subjected. The 
larger and most developed examples of existing Fwa- 
rmnifet'a, on the other hand, are limited to the shallower 
seas near tropical shores, or covering coral reefs where the 
bottom-temperature is comparatively high j or to partially 
enclosed seas, like the Mediterranean and Red Sea, which 
are cut olf from the polar underflow by the shallowness of 
the straits which connect them with the oceanic basin. It 
IS in such seas that we meet with the largest OrtncvlinoB, 
and the most complex Orbitohtes and Alveolince , — the first 
of these “ impeiforate ” types being generally abundant in 
tropical shore-sands, the second in shallow dredgings along 
the Australian coast, the great barner-reef, and the lagoons 
of “atolls” in the Coral Sea, while the third seems to 
attain its highest development m the Philippine Seas. So, 
again, among the “perforate” LagenidUt we find the 
“ nodosarian ” and “ cristellanan ” types attaining a very 
high development in the Mediterranean ; the most complex 
forms of the “ rotalian ” t^e, including the zoophytic 
Polytrema, are only met with m tropical or sub-tropical 
seas, while, with the exception of small and modified 
PolyitomelloB and dwarfed OperculinoB, there are no known 
representatives in the colder-temperate or polar seas either 
of the gigantic Cyclodypeua^ or of the large Operndina and 
Eeterosteyina of the tropics But while the Poraminiferal 
fauna thus obviously depends on an elevated temperature 
for the attainment of its highest development os regards 
the size and complexity of its individual members, the 
numerical multiplication of its lower forms (as is the case 
in many other groups) seems to be favoured by a much 
lower degree of warmth j so that we find the vast area of 
“ globigenna-ooze ” extending to the borders of the Polar 
seas. There, however, it ceases almost abruptly, the place 
of this calcareous deposit being taken by an accumulation 
of tbe siliceous skeletons of Radiolanans and Riatomacese. 

It IS not a little curious, however, that recent researches 
should have disclosed the fact, that the existing Arenace- 
ous Litwlida attain their highest development— in regard 
no less to size and complexity of structure than to number 
— on the deep sea-bottom, — the additions to our previous 
knowledge of the Poraminiferal fauna made by the dredg- 
ings of the “ Porcupine,” the “ Valorous,” and the “ Chal- 
lenger” having beep far greater in this section than in 
either of the calcareous-shelled groups. And it would hence 
appear that an elevated temperature is not as essential to 
the high development of the Foramimfe^'a which construct 
“ tests ” by gluing together grams of sand, as it is to that 
of the shell-forming types which separate the material of 
their “ porceUanous ” or “ vitreous ” skeletons from the seor 
water in which they live. 

Geological Disti^uHon . — There is no division of the 
Animal Kingdom whose range in time (so far as is at present 
known)i can be compared with that of the Foraminifera. 
Looking, indeed, to the vast series of ages that must have 
been required for the deposit of that long succession of 
Upper Laurentian and Huronian rocks which intervenes 
between the Eozoic Limestone of the Lower Laurentians 
of Canada, and the lowest strata m which the most ancient 
representatives of the Palseozoio fauna have a9 yet been 

^ Appearances resem'bllng Atmelid liuirows have been found in 
Laurentian rocks ; but these cannot be safely rdied on as evidence of 
the existence of Marine "Worms at that epoch. 
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found, it may even be said that all other fossils are modem 
by comparison. For the interval between the formation of 
the Canadian Eozoon and the period represented by the 
oldest fossils of the Lower Cambrian series seems 
undoubtedly to have been quite as great — geologically 
speaking — as that which intervened between the latter 
and^ the existing epoch, if nOt greater, — the “ fundamental 
gneiss ” of Sir Roderick Murchison, which represents in cen- 
tial Europe the Laurentians of Canada, and near the base of 
which is found the kindred Fozoon havaricum, having a 
thickness estimated at 90,000 feet, and being overlaid by a 
great thickness of other non-fossiliferous rocks. Hence the 
determination of the organic ongin of this Ophicalcite, and 
of Its Foraminiferal affinities, which has been effected by 
the examination and comparison of parts of specimens so 
minute as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, must be 
considered as one of the most remarkable results of micro- 
scopic research — fully equal in importance, when considered 
in all its bearings, to the discovery by Prof. Ehienberg of 
the Foraminiferal ongin of Chalk.^ 

Indications of Eozoic structure have been found in various 
strata of uncertain age underlying the Silurians of Horth 
America, and also m some of the older rocks of the Scan- 
dinavian senes , and there is no improbability in the idea 
that its existence may have been prolonged through the 
whole of that long period, commonly regarded as azoic, 
which has been designated by Prof. Dana as Archaean. In 
the earliest strata usually accounted fossiliferous there are 
found, alike in the old and new continents, a numbSr of 
cnnous organisms, sometimes of considerable size, which 
have received the names Archaeocyathus, Stromatopora, and 
Peceptacrdxtee. The nature of these is still problematical, 
their internal structure not having yet been fully eluci- 
dated , but while it seems probable, on tbe one hand, that 
among the organisms whose similarity of external confor- 
mation has led to their association under these names, there 
may be several tjrpes of structure essentially different, there 
seems considerable reason to believe that some among them 
are really gigantic Foraminifera^ presenting approximations 
to calcareous Sponges. Tbe Limestones of the Silunan 
period have not been as yet minutely searched for the 
smaller forms of Fox'aminifera but green sands of Silu- 
rian age occur in various locahties, the grams of which can 
be identified as “ internal casts” of Foraminiferal shells. 

It is in the Carboniferous Limestone that we first recognize 
a vaned and abundant Foraminiferal fauna, which has 
recently been made the subject of special study by Mr H. 
B. Brady,® whose very interesting results may be summed 
up as follows. (1) Of the "imperforate” or “porcol- 
lanous” Foraminifei'a no examples have been detected. 

(2) Of the “perforate/’ or “vitreous” series, on the other 
hand, each principal group is represented ; the Lagemida 
very slightly ; the Glohigerinida by Textularia and various 
Potcdian types ; while of the Nnwmnlmida we find, not 
only three genenc forms that are at the same time indivi- 
dually small and scantily diffused, but (in certain localities) 
such an accumulation of comparatively large shells of 
Fxmdina (fig. 20), that they constitute almost the sole 
matenal of calcareous beds extending over large areas. 

(3) A large proportion of the foraminiferal types of this 
period belong to that “ arenaceous ” group which at present 
contains not merely the Litnolida, whose “tests” are 
entirely made up of cemented sand-grains (among which 

s “ The diacovery of organic remains in tlie crystalline linSefetones 
of the ancient gneiss of Canada,” ssys Prof. Gtimbel, the accomplished 
director of Ihe Geological Survey of i^varia, "for ‘which we are 
indebted to the researches of Sir "WilUam Logan and his colleagues, and 
to the careful microacopio invesidgatioiifl of Drs Dawson end Caippenter, 
miat he regarded aa opening a new era in geological science ” 

® Monograph of the Carhow^emts and Permcm Foraminifera, 
published by the Palaontographietd Society, 1876, 

IX. — 49 
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the Sacccmvincty fig. 6, a,, h, is distinctly recognizable), but 
also a number of generic types more or less allied, to the 
recent ValvuliTuiy in which there is a “vitreous” shelly 
basis, more or less thickly incmsted by an arenaceous 
envelope. The *' isomorphism” of these with true “ nodo- 
sarines” and “rotalines” suggests the question whether 
they are not reaUy in an evolutionary stage between the 
true sandy-tested and the completely calcareous-shelled 
types. 

But there is a larger qnestion even than this,— j-namely, 
whether those massive beds of Catbomferoua Limestone 
whose texture is sub-cryatcdliue, and in which scarcely any 
traces of organic structure are now discernible, do not owe 
their origin, like analogous beds of the Cretaceous forma- 
tion, to Forammiferal life. The general tendency of recent 
geological opinion has been to account for the absence of 
all traces of organic structure in such beds by the “ met^ 
morphism” they have undergone subsequently to their 
original deposition. Of the completeness with which such 
metamorpluain may obhterate the evidence of organic 
origin in calcareous rocks it is impossible to have more 
“ pregnant instances” than those f^orded by the purely 
crystalline marble of Carrara, which is unquestionably a 
nietamorpMc Oolite, and the crystalline conversion of the 
Antrim Ohalk in the neighbourhood of the basaltic out- 
burst which forms the Giant’s Causeway. The abundance 
of Corals, however, in various beds of Carboniferous Lime- 
stouB, accompanied by such accumulations of BrachLopods, 
Ci’inoids, &c , as might have been associated with them 
on coral reefs, taken in connexion with the fact that the 
Bubsteoice of existing reef-building corals, when raised by 
upheaval, sometimes exhibits a meiamorphism that causes it 
to bear a close resemblance to carboniferous limestone, haa 
seamed to favour the belief that the azoic sub-crystalline 
beds of that formation had their origin in Coral growths. 
Against thifi, however, it may be urged that we have at the 
present time no ornMnutiy of Coral-growth over areas that 
are at all comparable to those which we find coiitinnously 
covered with Carboniferous Limestone ; that the real parallel 
to these is presented by the continuous beds of Chalk formerly 
deposited over vast marine areas, by those of the N’ummuh- 
tic Limestone of the succeeding period, and by those of 
Globigerina-ooze still in progress of production ; and that, 
if the tropical sea-bottom were now elevated into dry land, 
we should find over the deeper areas a continuous Porami- 
nifered deposit, interrupted in particular localities by 
upheaved reefs of Coral, whose slopes would be covered 
with calcareons-sheUed Mollusks, EoMnoderms, &a, bearing 
a general cotrespondenoe with the great CacboniferouB Lime- 
stone formation. 

Moreover, it has now come to be generally admitted that 
“metomorphism” is connected with meehanical disturbance, 
and especially with that “ lateral thrust”' which is the prin- 
cipal §iource of the plication and contortion of strata, and 
which must have given rise to the evolution of great heat. 
That such a change was extensively produced in the Car- 
boniferous rocks of Great Britain at the end of the Paleo- 
zoic period, when the horizontal and continuons Coal- 
measures wore thus broken np into separate “ basins,”' 
bordered by intoryening ridges formed by the uplifting of 
their sulyacent limeafione, is umversally recognized. But, 
on the other hand, over the vast area ol Husaia that Ires 
between the Baltic and the Ural mountains, there seems to 
liave been no such force in action. Its strata are so nearly 
level that the determination of their order of superposition 
has been difficult. And there is snch a remarkable absence 
of mefeamorphism even in those of Silurian age that we 
there find what are elsewhere shies represented by beds of 
I'Zay, constituting the original form of that deposit which 
lias elsewhere acquired the slaty character ty subsequent 
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jnetamorphism. Now, since it is here that we also find 
the most extensive development of Fimdina-lunA^ion^ in 
the place of those eub-crystalline beds which elsewhere 
form the great bulk of the Carboniferous Limestone, there 
seems exactly the same reason for regarding such a Fora- 
miniferal deposit as the original form of those beds. And 
this view derives remarkable confirmation from the pheno- 
mena presented by the Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, 
which has been recently studied with great care by Prof. 
Hull.i This formation extends over a very considerable 
area of the island, — constituting in its central portion an 
elevated plateau, whose nearly horizontal strata present no 
indication of lateral thrust, whilst along the margin of this 
area the calcareous strata have been elevated into ridges 
by thrust from the outside, with more or less of plication 
and contortion. Now, in these marginal ridges the traces 
of organic origin are scanty, — ^the presence of fossils, whether 
large or minute, being the exception and not the rule, lu 
the level strata of the central plateau, on the other hand, 
the evidence of organic origin is almost eveiy where 
complete , and whilst fossil Corals, MoUusks, Cnnoids, <fec., 
are abundant in particular beds, great naasses of the lime- 
stone are found by microscopic examination to consist of 
little else than minute Fomminiferal shells. A very strong 
case, then, seems made out for the belief that Foraminiferal 
life Las contributed very largely to the production of those 
vast beds of Carboniferous Limestone (often exceeding 1600 
feet in thickness) m which scarcely any trace of organic 
origin can now be found, — this share hearing to that of the 
Corals, which are generally credited with the whole, some- 
what of the same proportion that the Fommmiferal ooze of 
the deep-sea-hottom at the present time doss to the Coral 
reefs of shallow waters, and the shells of MoUusfcs and 
Echinidans that live among them. 

In the earlier Secondary rocks we do not find by any 
means the same evidence of abundant Eorominiferal life ; 
but this is very probably to be accounted for by tho condi- 
tions of their deposition. For during the Triassic period 
we find no representative of a deep oceanic calcareous 
deposit, — the only considerable limestone bed (the muschel- 
kalk) being obviously composed of the remains of the 
more developed fauna of comparatively shallow water. It 
is interesting, however, to find certain clay beds of the New 
Bed Sandstone yielding Foramiiiifera, chiefly of the Cristel- 
lanan type, which can be identified — not only gonericolly 
and spec^cally, but even variotally — with forms common 
in the Italian Tertiaries, and still living in the Mediter- 
ranean. In many of the Liassio clays Foramimfera are 
found in great abundance ; and here the “ porcellanous ” 
group first characteristically shows itself under one of its 
least modified types, the SpirolocuHna. In the formation 
of many Oolitic Limestones it seems probable that Forami- 
mfera had a considerable share. For while the material of 
many of the calcareous beds belonging to this formation 
was obviously furnished by debris of Corals, Eohinoderma, 
and Mollusks, the nuclei of the component grains of the 
, true OolHie beds are so often found to be minute Faramini- 
/era, that we seem justified in regarding those beds as 
having been formed by a sub-aerial metamorphosis of shore 
^uds largely composed of tho minute shells belonging to 
that group, like many tropical shore-sands of the present 
time. 

It was by the comparative study of specimens of Chalk 
brought from different localities that Professor Ehrenberg 
was first led to the conclusion® that this vast formation 
was mainly produced by the progressive accumulation and 
subsequent disintegration of the minute sh ells of various 

1 Phyaioal Ghognt/phy ani QecHagy oflrelandy 1S78. 

• ITeTjei die Bildung der Krddefdaen und des KreidBrnergela dtirch 

nndchtbare Orgotusmen,” Berlin, 1&$8, 
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types of Foraminifera^ especially Glohigerina (fig. 14), — 
a conclusion to whicli Professor W. C. Williamson was in- 
dependently led by bis study of the “Levant mud,” a 
white chalk-like deposit at present in progress of formation 
on the comparatively shallow bottom of the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean.! This conclusion has been fully borne 



Fig. 37. — Microacopic Organisms in Chalk from Gravesend : a, 6, c, d, Texiularia 
glohdosai e, e, e, e, Rotalia asjiera-, /, Texiularia aculeatat g, Plannlaria 
hexas ; It, Nameula, 

out by the deep-sea soundings and dredgings since carried 
on j which have established the fact that large areas of the 
great ocean-basins are covered to an unknown thickness 
by a Foraminiferal ooze, which, when dried, corresponds in 
every particular with ordinary Chalk. And there is, more- 
over, very strong evidence that this deposit is not a repeti- 
tion of the old Chalk formation, but an actual continuation 
of it over areas which have undergone no such upheaval as 
that which raised the chalk of Europe, Asia, and America 
into dry land. Not only the Chalk, hut the subjacent 
Greensand appears to have originated in great degree in 
Foraminiferal life, — its glauconite grains being (in the 
localities in which they seem to have undergone least 
a:ttrition) internal casts of easily-recognizable types of that 
group, formed by the process already described as still going 
on upon parts of the existing sea-bottom. Various larger 
types of all the principal groups of Foraminifera occur in 
different parts of the Cretaceous formation, — the “porcel- 
lanous ” sub-order being now fully represented. 

The highest development of the Foraminiferal type, as 
measured by the extraordinary abundance of its largest and 
most complex examples, seems to have been attained in the 
early Tertiary period, to which belongs the vast formation 
of Nummulitic Limestone, forming a band often of 1800 
miles in breadth, and sometimes attaining several thousand 
feet in thickness, which may be traced eastwards from the 
Atlantic shores of Southern Europe and Northern Africa (the 
Pyramids being built of this rock, and on a terrace formed 
by it) through Western Asia to Northern India and China, 
and likewise over large areas in North America — thus 
taking, to use the words of Sir Charles Lyell, a far more 
conspicuous part than any other Tertiary group in the solid 
framework of the earth’s crust. In some localities it seems 
to lie comformably upon Cretaceous strata, so as to establish 
the continuity between the latest Secondary deposits and 
the earliest Tertiaries formed in the deep sea. In some 
localities this Limestone is essentially composed of an 
aggregation of McmrmiUte$ (including,, however, the fossil 
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remains of higher organisms), the spaces between the large 
and entire shells being filled in by minuter forms and by 
the debris of previous generations of the larger ; whilst in 
other localities the Nummulites are replaced, wholly or in 
part, by Oi'bitoides and Orbitolites, In the Paris basin the 
Nummulitic Limestone is represented by the Calcaire 
grassier, which is for the most part of Foraminiferal origin. 
Its lower calcareous beds are chiefly Nummulitic j hut in the 
middle part of the series we find the Milioline group pre- 
dominating, some of its beds being chiefly composed of 
Orbitolites, whilst others (notably those of which a large 
part of Paris is built) are essentially made up by the 
aggregation of the smaller Ililiolce.. The calcareous sand 
of Grignon, which consists in great part (like many beds 
of the Oolitic formation) of shells comminuted by the action 
of the waves, contains a great abundance of Foraminifera , — 
among them the large and complex Daciylopora, which is 
only represented at the present time by a minute form of 
extreme simplicity. In various marine deposits of the 
middle and later Tertiary periods, especially those which 
form the slopes of the Apennines, Foraminifera are abund- 
ant; but the larger forms gradually give place to the 
smaller, and the Foraminiferal fauna progressively apjeroxi- 
mates more closely to that of the present time. 

Altogether it would certainly be not too much to affirm 
that, so far as we are justified by positive evidence, no single 
group of the j^nimal Kingdom has contributed, or is at 
present contributing, so largely as the one of which a 
sketch has now been given to the formation of the crust of 
the earth, — hyseparating carbonate of lime from its solution 
in sea water, and thus restoring to the solid form the vast 
quantity of that material which is continually being taken 
up in solution, and discharged into the oceanic basin, by 
the percolation of rain-water through the calcareous strata 
which have been elevated into dry land, which are thus 
undergoing continual degradation. And if the origin of 
the great part of the Carboniferous Limestone in Foramini- 
feral rather than in Coral life be accepted as probable, the 
share taken by Foraminiferal life in this process during the 
Palaeozoic period would appear to have been fully equalled 
by that which it took in the formation of the Chalk, and in 
the production of the Nummulitic Limestone, of more 
modern geological epochs. (w. b. c.) 

FOKBACH, a town of Lorraine, Germany, the chief 
town of a circle, is situated on an affluent of the Eossel and 
on the Metz and Saarhrucken Piailway, about 5-^ miles 
south-west of Saarbriicken. Its industries include brew- 
ing, tanning, and the manufacture of glass, soap, and 
pasteboard. At a short distance from the town are 
the large iron- works of De Wendel, Enkel, ds Company, 
which employ about 1500 workmen. There are also large 
coal mines in the vicinity. Forhach possesses a real school, 
a higher female school, a Catholic and two Protestant 
churches, and a synagogue. After the battle on the neigh- 
bouring heights of Spicheren, August 6, 1870, in which 
the French under General Frossard were defeated by the 
Germans under Prince Frederick Charles, the town was 
occupied by the German troops, and at the conclusion of 
the war it was annexed to Germany, The population in 
1875 was 6178. 

FOEBES, Alfxandee Pbneose (1817--1875), bishop 
of Brechin, was born at Edinburgh, June 6, 1817, He 
was the second son of Lord Medwyn, a judge of the Court 
of Session, and grandson of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. 
He studied first at the Edinburgh Academy, then for two 
years under the Eev. Thomas Dale, the poet, in Kent, 
passed one session at Glasgow university, and, having 
chosen the career of the Indian civil service, completed 
his studies at Haileybury College. In 1836 he went to 
Madras, but in consequence of ill-health, the result of the 
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climate, "be was obliged after two or three years to return to 
England. He then entered Brasenoae College, Oxford, 
where in 1841 he obtained the Boden Sanekrit scholarship, 
and in 1844 took Ins degree of B.A. He was at Osford 
during the early years of the great religious movement 
known for some time as Puseyism, and he waa powerfully 
influenced by association with its leaders, Newman, Pusey, 
and Keble, and entered heartily into their views and aims. 
In 1844 he was ordained deacon and priest m the English 
Ohurch, and held an English curacy, but being naturally 
attracted to the Episcopal Church of his native land, then 
recovering from long depression, he removed in 1846 to 
Stonehaven, the chief town of Kincardineshire. The same 
year, however, he waa appointed to the vicarage of St 
Saviour’s, Leeds, and co-operated in a mission formed 
there, with strong Romaniamg tendencies, which ere long 
collapsed. In 1847 Forbes was called to succeed Bishop 
Moir in the see of Brechin. He removed the episcopal 
residence to Dundee, where he resided till his death, com- 
bining the pastoral charge of the congregation with the 
duties of the see. He laboured m season and out of 
season, never sparing himself when work waa to he done, 
and won not only golden opinions bat warm affections, 
especially among ^e working classes. Through his energy 
and devoted endeavours several new churches were built 
in Dundee, and among them the pro-cathedral of St 
Paul’s. He was once prosecuted m the church courts for 
heresy; the accusation being founded on his pnmary 
charge, debvered and pubhshed m 1857, in which he set 
forth his views on the eucharist. He made a powerful 
defence of the charge, and was acquitted with “ a censure 
and an admonition.” Keble wrote in his defence, and was 
present at his trial at Edinburgh. Forbes was a good 
scholar, and above all a scientiflc theologian, and his social 
qualities were such as to endear him to all who knew him. 
He was author of treatises on the Nicene Creed and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, various commentaries and devotional 
works, discourses, and reviews. He died at Dundee, 
OctoW 8, 1870. 

FORBES, Dayii) (1828-1876^, F.B.S., an accomplished 
traveller, mineralogist, metallurgist, chemist, and writer on, 
chemical geology, brother of Professor Edward Forbes, 
was bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, and received his 
early education there and at Brentwood in Essex. ’When 
a boy he manifested “an enthusiastic disposition as 
regards science,'^ and at the age of fourteen had already 
acquired a remarkable knowledge of chemistry. This sub- 
ject he studied at the university of Edinburgh, and he was 
still young when he was appointed superintoudent of the 
mining and metallurgioal works at Espedal in Norway. 
Subsequently he became a partner in ^e firm of Evans 
(fc Aiksn, nickel-smelters, of Birmingham, and in that 
capacity visited Chili, Bolivia, and Pern. He died in 
London, December 5, 1876. Micro-petrology and chemical 
geology owe much to the researches of David Forbes. 
Besides reports for the Iron and Steel Institute, of which, 
during the last years of his hfe, he was foreign secretary, 
he wrote upwards of 50 papers on scientific subjects, among 
which are the following ; — “ The Action of Sulphurets on 
Metallic Silicates at High Temperatures,” iZsyi. Brit. Asaoc.^ 
1805, pt. il p. 62 j “The Relations of the Silurian and 
Metaraorphic Rocks of the south of Norway,” Ib., p. 82 j 
“ The Causes produciug Foliation in Rooks," Joum, Gaol. 
Soc.^ xi, 1855 ; “ The Chemical Composition of the Silurian 
and Cambrian Limestones,” PAiJ. Ma^,, xiii pp, 366-373, 
1857; “The Geology of Bolivia and Southern Bern," 
/ourTi, Oeol Soc., xvii. pp. 7-62, 1861. 

FORBES, DtrjraAM- (1685-1747), of OuUoien, was bom 
at Bunchrew or at Culloden near luremess on the 10th of 
November, 1686. After he had completed his studies at 
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the universities of Edinburgh and Leyden, he was admitted 
advocate ab the Scottish bar in 1709, His own talents 
and the influence of the Argyll family secured his rapid 
advancement, which was still further helped by his loyalty 
to the Hanoverian cause at the period of the rebellion m 
1715. In 1722 Forbes was returned member for Inver- 
ness, and in 1726 he succeeded Dundas of Amiston as 
lord advocate He inherited the patninonial estates on the 
death of his brother in 1734, and in 1737 he attained to 
the highest legal honours in Scotland, being made lord 
president of the Court of Session. As lord advocate, he 
had laboured to improve the legislation and revenue of the 
country, to extend trade and encourage manufactures, and 
no less to render the Government popular and respected in 
Scotland. In the proceedings which followed the memorable 
Porteoiia mob, for example, when the Government brought 
in a bill for disgracing the lord provost of Edinburgh, for 
fining the corporation, and for abolishing the town-guard 
i and city-gate, Forbes both spoke and voted against the 
measure as on unwarranted outrage on the national feeling. 
As lord president also he earned out some useful le^l 
reforms ; and lus term of office was characterized by quick 
and impartial administration of the law. The rebellion of 
1745 found him at his post, and it tried all his patriotism. 
For some years before, he had repeatedly and earnestly 
urged upon the Government the expediency of embodying 
Highland regiments, putting them under the command of 
colonels whose loyalty could be relied upon, but officering 
them with the native chieftains and cadets of old families in 
the north. “If Govemmeut,” said he, “ pre-engages the 
Highlanders in the manner I propose, they will not only 
serve well against the enemy abroad, bub will be hostages 
for the good behaviour of their relations at home ; and I am 
persuaded that it will be absolutely impossible to raiso a 
rebellion in the Highlands.” Such a puin was afterwards 
successfully pursued by Chatham ; but, though Walpole is 
said to have approved of the scheme, it waa not adopted by 
the council. On the first rumour of the Jacobite rising 
Forbes hastened to Inverness, and through his pei-sonal 
influence with the chiefs of Macdonald and Macleod, those 
two powerful western clans were prevented from taking the 
field for Charles Edward; the town itself also he kept 
! loyal and well protected ab the commencement of the 
struggle, and many of the neighbouring proprietors were 
won over by his persuosiona Hia correapondonoo with 
Lord Lovat, publi^ed in the Culloden papers, affords a 
fine illustration of his character, in which the firmness of 
loyal principle and duty is found blended with neighbourly 
kindness and consideration. But at this critical juncture 
of affairs, the apathy of the Government interfered con- 
siderably with the success of his negotiations. Advances 
of armB and money arrived too late, and though Forbes 
employed all his own means and what money ho could 
borrow on his personal security, his resources were quite 
inadequate to the emergency. It is doubtful whether these 
advances were ever fully repaid. Part was doled out to 
him, after repeated solicitations tibat his credit might be 
maintained in the country; but it is evident he had fallen 
into disgrace in consequenco of his humane exertions to 
mitigate the impolitic severities inflicted upon his countp?- 
men after their disastrous defeat at CuUodp. The in- 
gratitude of the Government, and the many distressing cir- 
cumstances connected with the insurrection, sunk deep 
into the mind of Forbes. Ho never fairly rallied from the 
depression thus caused, and after a period of declining 
health, he died on the 10th of December 17 47, iu the sixty- 
thiid year of his age. 

Forbes waa a patriot witliout ostentation or pwtence, a true 
ScoWaa with no narrow prejudice an aceoin;^b6d and even 
erudite scholar without pedantry, a loian of genuine piety without 
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BsceticTsm or intolerance His country long felt liia influence througli 
hei reviving arts and institutions , and the example of such a 
chamcter in that coarse and venal age, and among a people 
distracted hy faction, political strife, and national antipaSues, while 
it was invaluable to his eontemporanes in a man of high position, 
13 entitled to the lasting gratitude and veneration of hia countrymen 
In his intervals of leisure he cultivated with some success the study 
ot philosophy, theology, and bibhcal criticism He is said to have 
been a diligent reader of the Hebrew Bible His published wntmgs, 
some of them of importance, include — A Letter to a Bishop, concern- 
ing some Impoi iant Discoveries in Philosophy and Theology (1732) , 
Some Thoughts concerning Belujion, natiircd and reveal^, and the 
Manner of Understanding Revelation (1735) , and Rejledions on 
Incieduhty (2d ed 1760) His correspondence was collected and 
published in 1815, and a memoir of him (from the family papers) was 
written by Mr Hill Burton, and published along with a Life of 
Lord Lovat, in 1847 His statue hy Roubiliac stands in the Par- 
liament House, Edinburgh 

FORBES, Edwaed (1815-54), F.R.S, a celebrated 
naturalist, was born at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1815, While still a child, when not engaged in 
reading, or in the writing of verses and drawing of carica- 
tures — ever favourite recreations with him — he occupied 
himself with the collecting and arranging of insects, shells, 
minerals, fossils, specimens of plants, and other natural 
history objects. From his fifth to his eleventh year, 
dehcacy of health precluded his attendance at any school, 
but in 1828 he became a day scholar at Athole House 
Academy m Douglas, where he was universally beloved by 
his companions, and was recognized by his master as an 
apt if not a good scholar. In June 1831 he left the Isle 
of Man for London, where during four months he studied 
drawing under Mr Sass, a well-known artist. In October, 
however, having given up all idea of making painting hia 
profession, he returned home ; and in the following month 
he matriculated as a student of medicine in the university 
of Edinburgh. During his first winter session there he 
attended lectures on anatomy, theoretical chemistry, and 
materia medica ; and in the ensuing summer session 
botany, natural history, and practical chemistry claimed his 
attention. His vacation in 1832 he spent in diligent work 
on the natural history of the Isle of Man. In 1833 he 
made a tour in Norway, the botanical results of which 
were published in Loudon’s Ma^adne of Natural History 
for 1835-36. In the summer of 1834 he visited the Isle 
of Man and Wales, and devoted much time to dredging in 
the Irish Sea , and in the succeeding year he travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. Born a naturalist, and 
having no relish for the practical duties of the surgeon or 
physician, Forbes was no zealous student of medicine, and 
he finally in tbe spring of 1836 abandoned the idea of 
taking a medical degree, resolving to devote himself to 
science and literature The winter of 1836-37 found him 
at Paris, where he attended the lectures at the Jardin des 
Plantes on natural history, comparative anatomy, geology, 
and mineralogy. Leaving Paris in April 1837, he repaired 
to the south of France, whence he'* went to Algiers, and 
during a month there spent he obtained materials for a 
paper on laud and freshwater MoUusca, published in the 
Annals of Ncetural Histoj'y, vol. ii. p. 250. In the autumn 
of the same year he registered at Edinburgh as a student 
of literature ; and in 1838 appeared his first volume, 
Malacologia Monensis, a synopsis of the species of Manx 
Mollusca. Dunng the summer of 1838 he visited Styria 
and Carniola, and made extensive botanical collections. 
In the following autumn he read before the British Asso- 
ciation at Newcastle a paper on the distribution of terres- 
trial Pulmonifera in Europe, and was commissioned to pre- 
pare a similar report with reference to the Bntish Isles. 
On returning to Edinburgh he delivered a course of 15 lec- 
tures on the natural history of the animals in the Bntish 
seas. In 1841 was completed the publication of Forbes’s 
great work, A History of British Star-fishes, embodying the 
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results of researches carried on for a long series of years, and 
containing 120 illustrations, inclusive of humorous tail- 
pieces, all designed by the author. On April 17th of the 
same year Forbes, accompanied by his friend William 
Thompson, joined at Malta H.M surveying ship “ Beacon,” 
to which he had been appointed naturalist by her commander 
Captain Graves. From that date until October 1842 he was 
busily employed in investigating tbe botany, zoology, and 
geology of tbe Mediterranean region. 'The results of bis 
researches were made known m hia “ Report on the Mol- 
lusca and Radiata of the ^Egean Sea, presented to the 
Bntish Association in 1843,” and in Travels inLyda, pub- 
lished in conjunction with Lieut. Spratt in 1846 In the 
former treatise he discussed the influence of climate and of 
the nature and depth of the sea bottom upon marine life, 
and divided tbe jEgean into eight biological zones ; bis 
conclusions with respect to bathymetrical distribution, 
however, have been shown by later investigators to require 
certain considerable modifications. Towards the end of 
the year 1842 Forbes, whom family misfortunes had now 
thrown upon his own resources for a means of hvehhood, 
sought and obtained tbe curatorship of tbe collections of 
the Geological Society of London. To the duties of that 
post he, in May of the following year, added those of the 
professorship of botany at Bang’s College, where he lectured 
with success to the second largest botanical class in Loudon. 
On November 1, 1844, having resigned the curatorship of 
the Geological Society, he became palaeontologist to the 
Geological Survey, with a yearly salary of £300. In 
1846 Forbes published in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey, i. 336, his important treatise “ On the Connexion 
between the existing Fauna and Flora of the British Isles, 
and the Geographical Changes which have affected their 
Area.” It is therein pointed out that, in accordance with 
the theory of their origin from vanous specific centres, the 
plants of Great Britain may be divided into five well-marked 
groups : — tbe W. and S.W. Irish, represented in the N. 
of Spain ; the S.E. Irish and S W. English, related to 
the flora of tbe Channel Isles and the neighbouring part of 
France ; the S.E. English, characterized by species occur- 
ring on the opposite French coast, a group peculiar to 
mountain summits, Scandinavian m type ; and, lastly, a 
general or Germanic flora. From a variefy of arguments 
the conclusion is drawn that the greater part of the terres- 
trial animals and flowering plants of the British Islands 
migrated thitherward, over continuous land, at three 
distinct periods, before, during, and after tbe glacial epoch. 
In the autumn of 1848 Forbes married tbe daughter of 
General Sir C. A^shworth, The year 1851 witnessed the 
removal of the collections of the Geological Survey from 
Craig’s Court to the new museum in Jermyn Street, and 
the appointment of Forbes as professor of natural history 
to tbe Royal School of Mines just established iu conjunc- 
tion therewith. In 1862 was published the fourth and 
concluding volume of Forbes and Hanley’s History of 
British Mollusca, In 1853 Forbes held the presidency of 
the Geological Societry of London, and in the following year 
he obtained the fulfilment of a long-cherished wish in his 
appointment to the professorship of natural history in the 
university of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Jameson, 
his former teacher. Since his return from the East in 
1842, the determination and arrangement of fossils, the in* 
vesti^tion of strata, frequent lectures, and incessant and 
wearing literary work, including tihie preparation of his 
admirable palaeontological memoirs, and of a variety of 
scientific articles and reviews, had precluded Forbes from 
giving that attention to tbe natural history pursuits of his 
earlier life which he had for years earnestly desired. It 
seemed that at length he was to find leisure to reduce to 
order and cpmmit to the keeping of the press those vast 
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stores of biological information of which long protracted 
and original research had made him the possessor. At 
Edinburgh, in the anmtaer session of 1854, he lectured to 
a large and appreciative audience ; and in September of 
that year he occupied the post of president of the geologi- 
cal section at the meeting of the British Association. He 
had already commenced his winter’s course of lectures in 
Edinburgh when he was seized with feverishness, culminat- 
ing in an attack of nephntic disease, from which he had on 
several previous occasions been a sufferer, His symptoms 
soon became alarming, and after not many days’ illness he 
expired at Wardie, near Edinburgh, Nov, 18, 1854, in the 
fortieth year of his age. 

Literary QaseUe, November 25, 1864; ISdinhurghNeioTMo- 
sojjAicoZJiwwTiaZ (New Ser ), 1866 ; ^uart. Joum. Oeol. Boa , 

1856 , G, Wilflon and A Geikie, MeTnovrofMward Forles, 1861, m 
wluch, pp. 675-688, m given a hat of Norbra’s wntinga. See also 
the Eoyal Socieiy’s Catalogue qfSaeniific Papers, vol. ii, pp 664- 
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EORBES, James David (1809-1868), successively pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the university of Edinburgh 
and principal of tiie United College in the university of St 
Andrews, was the fourth son of Sir William Forbes of 
Pitsligo, the lineal representative of the Forbeses of Mony- 
musk and Pitsligo, His mother was Wilhebnina Belches- 
Stuart, sole child and heiress of Sir John Stuart of Fetter- 
cairn. Their family consisted of two daughters aud four 
sons, of whom James David, born at hm father’s town 
house, 86 George Street, Edinburgh, on the 20th April, 
1809, was the youngest. Two years after his birth, the 
death of Lady Forbes took place. Sir William retired with 
his family from Edmburgh to Colinton, his country resi- 
dence, and thus it happened that, up to tlie 'age of sixteen, 
when he entered college, James Forbes was entirely a 
home-bred boy, and his only teacher the schoolmaster of 
the village. At an early age, however, he developed re- 
markable powers of self-education. Passionately fond of 
natural science, he stored Ins mind with all available 
knowledge of physics, constructed for himself astronomical 
instruments, and actually commenced a connected series of 
meteorological observations, which he kept up for many 
years. But these pursuits were earned on without the 
knowledge of his family; for Sir William had destmedhim 
for the bar, and Forbes loved his father too well to betray 
tastes and inclinations which might seem to point towards 
a different career. In November 1825 he entered the 
university of Edinburgh, and joined the classes of Latin 
and chemistry. He stBl contmued his self-imposed studies, 
and at length forwarded anonymously to Sir David (then 
Dr) Brewster, who was at the time conducting the Edvn- 
hurgh Philosophical Jow'nal, a paper on “ The A.pparent 
Number of the Stars.” It was at once inserted, and 
further communications were requested from the anony- 
mous “A.” The request was complied with, and during 
an extended tour through Prance, Qeimany, and Italy, m 
company with a large family party, Forbes contributed 
a number of papers on “ The Physical Geography of the 
Bay of Naples,” “ The Horary Oscillations of the Baro- 
meter at Rome,” and other subjects, all of which were 
inserted in the Journal On his return to Scotland after 
a year’s absence, he made himself known to Brewster 
as his unknown correspondent. Brewster, astonished at 
his extensive reading and remarkable powers of observa- 
tion, encouraged him m his scieutifio pursuits, and pro- 
posed him as a fellow of thel Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
to which, at the age of 19, he was elected. In the mean- | 
time he had re-entered college, where his subsequent career ! 
was a distinguished one. In the class of moral philosophy, 
taught by the celebrated Professor Wilson, he gained the 
highest honours, and in Sir John Leslie’s natural philo- 
sophy class he twice carried off the gold medal. An event 
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now occurred which changed the whole tenor of his life. 
TTia father died on the 24th of October 1828, and it 
became necessary that Forbes should seriously consider 
his future course of life. The choice lay between the bar 
and a scientific career, and after much consultation with 
his friends he chose the latter. He passed his law trials 
indeed, and put on his advocate’s gown, but never wore it, 
for a competence given him by his father had rendered him 
independent. About this time Sir David Brewster was 
engaged in laying the foundations of the British Associa- 
tion. Forbes joined cordially m the work, and contri- 
buted much towards placing the Association on the basis 
it now occupies. Throughout the rest of his life he 
attended, with rare exceptions, all its meetings, often 
breaking off a foreign tour, and hastening back to do so. 
The presidency of the meeting held at Dundee in 1867 
was offered to him, but ill health compelled him to decline 
it. 

Immediately after his election as fellow of the Eoyal 
Society of London, in June 1832, Forbes started on an 
extensive scientific tour, but was suddenly recalled from 
Geneva by news of the death of Sir John Leslie, professor 
of natural philosophy at the university of Edinburgh. 
Forbes had left word that should this chair at any time 
become vacant, he desired to be put in nomination, and on 
his return found that this had actually been done, He 
also found himself, to his surprise and dismay, the rival of 
his old friend Sir David Brewster. But Forbes was 
already committed, and had received testimonials from 
Whewell, Airy, Peacock, Vernon Harcourt, Chalmers, and 
others, bearing high testimony to his attainments, and the 
immense results they promised. After a more than usually 
excited contest, into which politics to some extent entered, 
Forbes was elected, at the age of twenty-four, to a pro- 
fessorial chair of tlie highest distinction. The inaugural 
lecture with which he opened the session of 1833-34 was 
listened to with uuusnal interest. As a professor, he more 
than realized the high expectations which had been formed 
of his special capacity for the work. During the twenty- 
seven years of his professorship his lectures left no bi-anch 
of natural philosophy untouched, and owing to his thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, each of them 
was a mass of condensed information, — not, however, con- 
fined to old knowledge taken from books, but enriched 
from time to time by the results of original research, 
enlivened by many a happy illustration drawn from his 
travels and ^ventures, and rendered more effective by his 
clear ringing voice and graceful delivery. He soon 
gathered round him an enthusiastic body of hard-working 
students, and although the high standard ho aimed at 
made him a somewhat strict disciplinarian, their personal 
interest in his researches and their pride in his success 
increased as years went on. Forbes took an interest in 
his students no less personal, and more than one acquaint- 
ance formed in the class-room ripened into a tender and 
affectionate friendship. But his energies were not confined 
to the work of his professorship ; they soon made them- 
selves felt throughout all the machinery of the university. 
The system of examination for degrees — already for some 
time in operation at Oxford — tvas then much wanted at 
Edinburgh, where, owing to the absence of any sufficient 
test of proficiency, graduation was little valued and seldom 
Bou^t for. Forbes became an energetic reformer in this 
direction, and to him is mainly owing the complete system 
of examination for degrees which, under his guidance as 
dean of the faculty of arts, greatly tended to raise the 
standard of Scottish education. Again, in 1841, there 
was much discussion in the senatus as to the disposal of 
a large sum of mone;^ bequeathed by General Reid for the 
foundation of a chair of music and for other purposes. 
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Porbes strongly opposed the idea of a musical professor- 
ship, urgmg that the money would be more usefully 
employed in providing retiring allowances for superan- 
nuated professors. But controversy ran high, litigation 
ensued, and after years of contention a part of the Reid 
bequest was assigned by the law courts to the chair of 
music. Next year another large sum, the Straton fund, 
had to be dealt with, and here again Forbes was instru- 
mental in inducing the senate to devote what was left 
of the Reid bequest, combined with the Straton fund, to 
the foundation of fellowships to be held by distinguished 
students after graduation. In these and other controversies 
the uncompromising energy with which he strove to carry 
out hiB views of what was right could not fail to bring him 
into collision with men whose opinions were as decided, and 
their wills as strong as his own. When two such unbend- 
ing natures as Sir William Hamilton and James Forbes 
came into contact — as they did more than once — the shock 
was a rough one ; but although they differed widely in 
opimons, each has left a permanent mark for good on the 
university. 

It would he impossible to enter here into the subjects or 
method of Forbes’s class lectures 3 nor is it necessary to 
give more than a brief notice of the important researches 
which shared with his class work the winter months. 
They were the subject of voluminous private correspond- 
ence with such men aa Whewell, Brewster, Peacock, 
Airy, Faraday, Aa^o, Melloni, Cauchy, and many others, 
and their resuha were embodied in a long list of commnni 
cations to various acientidc societies ranging over a great 
variety of subjects. 

For a paper on “ The Transparency of the Atmosphere 
and the Laws of Extinction of the Sun’s Raya passing 
through it,” the Royal Society of London awarded him 
their Royal Medal. Another, on “ The Selective Absorp- 
tion of the Sun’s Light in passing through Steam,” was 
one of the first steps in the direction of spectrum analysis. 
In 1S32 he descnbed the experiments by which he suc- 
ceeded in producing a spark by means of a natural magnet. 
He was the author of valuable memoirs on the thermal 
springs of the loanees, the extmct volcanoes of the 
Yivarais (ArdSohe), and the geolo^ of the CuchuUin and 
Eildon hills. Soon after his elevation to the chair Forbes 
resumed his researches in heat, begun some years before. 
He commenced experiments with Mielloni’s thermo-mnlti- 
pUer, measured the refractive index of rock salt with heat 
from various sources, luminous and non-luminous, and 
pursued a course of investigations which led Mm to his 
most brilliant discovery, the polaruation of non-luminous 
heat, by transmission through tourmaline and thin mica 
plates, and by reflection from the lattOT. By employing 
mica for depolarization he succeeded in showing the double 
refraction of non-luminous heat, a fact of which this experi- 
ment remains the only proof. He also produced circularly 
polarized heat by two internal reflections, using Fresnel’s 
rhombs made of rock salt By these researches ihe Menidty 
of thermal and luminous radiations was finally established. 
In 1846 he made careful arrangements for the measurement 
of underground temperatures, and by sinking his thermo- 
meters in three difl^ent sets of surface materials, he obtained 
an absolute determinatioaof the tAij^ooM-oonductivityof trap- 
tufa, sandstone, and pure loose sand. His ezperiments on 
the conductivity of metals occupied the closins J«ars of 
his life. Bj a thorcmgbly ordinal method he obtained 
-quimtitative measurements of the absolute themal -conduc- 
tivity of iron at various temperatures, and showed that tMs 
is diminished (contrary to the assumption of Fourier) by 
increase of temperature, thus fcfliowing the known laws 
of electrical conductivity. 

'Forbes generally devoted a part of nadh vacation to 
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i excursions with his family in various parts of Scotland, 
and to geological tours among his native mountains, m the 
course of wMcb, at times in company with some scientcfic 
friend, more often alone, he traversed on foot the greater 
part of the Highlands. In 1866 he acquired a beautiful 
cottage near Pitlochrie in Perthshire, where the succeeding 
summers were chiefly spent. From 1835 to 1861 Forbes 
usually passed some months on the Continent, travelling, 
as he expressed it, not os an amusement, bat as a serious 
occupation, with De Saussure before him as a model. 
And it may be almost doubted whether science did not 
profit as much hy his summer travels as by bis winter 
work. 

His first tour was devoted to the geology of the Pyrenees 
and of the Yivarais — the latter of wMch he afterwards 
revisited. In 1837, after a short sojourn at Bonn, for the 
purpose of study, he travelled throu^out Germany and 
Austria, making frequent experiments on terrestrial mag- 
netiam and other subjects. In 1839, among the crags and 
glaciers of Monte Yiso, of the Pelvoux range, and of the 
Alps of Cogue, he learned to be an active and intrepid moun- 
taineer 3 and during the intervals of his glacier investiga 
tions he did good service in opening up Alpine district 
before scarcely known to Enghshmen, by a series of excur- 
sions extending over the whole of the Pennine chain. 

But of aU his journeys and discoveries, those made bj 
him among the mountains of Savoy ore most popularlj 
known; and theur results have associated his name for evei 
with the glaciers of the Alps. In 1840, while presiding 
over the physical section of the Britbh Association ai 
Glasgow, ha met M. Agassiz of Heuch&tel — who, aftei 
spending several years m the study of glacial phenomena, 
had just published )m]^tud€t sur les Glader&^ — and agreed 
to visit Switzeriand with him the following year. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of the session of 1840-41, Forbes joined 
Aga^iz and his party at the well-known “ H6tel des Neu 
cMtelois,” a smMl hut on the morame of the Lauter Aa: 
Qletscher. After a fortnight spent in exploration and 
observation, in the course of which Forbes called atbentioz 
for the first time to the veined struotuxe of glacier ice, Ihej 
ended the campaign by the passage of the Ober Aar Joch 
and the ascent of the Jungfrau. This was Forbes’s appj^n 
ticaahip in glamer observation, — a field of inquiry ther 
jointly occupied by two rival theories, Gie gravitation 01 
sliding theory of De Saussure, and the dilatation theory oJ 
Charpentier, After a close analysis of these Forbes nol 
only showed conclusive physical reasons for rejecting both 
hut pointed out the impossibility of forming a sound theorj 
of glaciers until the intecnal structure of these anomalom 
bodies had baen invesrigeted, and the character and velocitj 
.of their motions ascertained. 

These important data Forbes resolved to obtain for him 
self, and the summer of 1841 found him at Ohamonniz 
engaged in a oLose examination of the Mer de Glace. Hi 
attacked the problem im: the first time as a question 0 
pure physicB, executed accurate measurements with instro 
ments of precision, and at once estabhahedthe fact that th 
motion a glacier averages roughly a foot in 24 hours 
end that such motion is continuous. As his observation 
went cm, he sucoeasively discovered that the centre of ih 
glacier moves faster ibsn the sides, and the surface titai 
the ice vertically below it, that its velocity iocreafie 
directly with the steepness of its bed, and fihat the mofck)] 
of a portion of tib.e glaoier when embayed behind >a rock i 
greatly diminished, and the who^ mass distorted,^ withon 
any floluticm of oontinuity takisg place. Convinced b; 
these disooveriBS tiiait ike msembhinoe between a glame 
and n river, aheedy notibed by Ckptain Hell, Magi 
Rnnda, and othssrs, xnone than a mere analogy, h 
deduced £ikmb. the adkive mentioned data the following 
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tUeory of glacier motion : — A glacier is an impe^^ect fluid 
or a viscous body^ which is urged down slopes of a certain 
hidination ly ike mutual pressure of Us parts. In reply to 
tile strongly urged objection that ice is by its nature a 
brittle solid, and not sensibly possessed of any viscoua 
quality, he asserted that ice is only hard and crystalhne at 
a temperature of 30° F. or lower, and that at 32“ it is a 
plastic solid possessing a slight but perfectly sensible 
genuine molecular plasticity. When the argency of the 
forces to which it is subjected cansea this hmit to be over- 
powered, a general bruise takes place, producing innumer- 
able mternal fissures, with finite displacements in certain 
planes, and subsequent restoration of continuity by “ time 
and cohesion”; hence the blue hands of the conchoidol 
veined stru ctu re. When the urgency is still greater the mass 
acta like a solid, and crevasses open. In the case of glacier 
ice an additional element of plasticity exists, for glacier 
ice is scarcely ever cohereut. It ia usually a congenes^ of 
irregular polyhedrons tightly wedged together, poasessing 
a rude flexibility, and always traversed by an infinity of 
capillary fissures. Hence a glacier is really a compound of 
ice and water, more or less plastic according to its wetness 
and infiltratiou,— a fact proved by its more rapid motion m 
summer when saturated with water, and its relative retar- 
dation in winter when the surface water remains frozen. 
Forbes’s " viscous theory ” was sharply criticized, but it ia 
now universally accepted, subject to some modifications 
which do not affect the groundwork of the structure, and 
rather elucidate than disprove his conclusions. But 
besides scientific criticism, he was compelled to defend 
himself — which he did with complete success — against in- 
smuations, not only of plagiarism, but of an endeavour to 
suppress the rights of others to priority of discovery. 

During the winter which followed this eventful summer, 
Forbes was busily engaged m writing his Travels ijw'ovph 
the Alps of jSavoy, a charming contribution to Alpine 
literature, in which graphic descriptions of scenery and 
mountaineenug are happily blended with accounte of his 
scientific researches. Its last lines were written almost on 
the eve of hia marriage with Alicia, eldest daughter of the 
late George Wauchope, Esq. They started on their mar- 
riage tour to Switzerland, but had only got so far as Bonn, 
when Forbes woe attacked by a dangerous illness, and it 
was not until August that they reached the Alps. He 
was than so far restored as to be able to resume hia obser- 
votions on the glaciers of Ohamounix and Qriadelwald, 
but as the winter approached he was pronounced unequal 
to the work of the following session at Edinburgh. Hia 
request for permission to appoint a substitute was readily 
granted, and he set out with Mrs Forbes for Italy. 
Hoples and Home were their headquarters until the end 
of May, and the summer months were passed at the Italian 
lakes and in Suntzerland. Forbes returned to Edinburgh 
in the autumn of 1844, and carried on his work during 
the winter mouths, but his health had suffered a rude 
shock, from the effects of which he never entirely recovered. 
The succeeding summer was spent with his family in the 
Highlands of Scotland; but the vacation of 1846 found 
him again on the Mer de Glace, engaged in observations 
on the ablation of the surface of the glaciers, and the dif- 
ference of movement between the surface and the under- 
lying ice. His next and last visit to the Alps in 1850 was 
entirely occupied in putting the finishing touches to his 
survey of the Mer de Glace, which was for some years 
after its publication the only correct Alpine map in 
existence. At the close of the session of 1850-51 he 
started for Norway with the double purpose of observing a 
total eclipse of the sun visible at Bergen, and of comparing 
the phenomena of the arctic glaciers with those of the 
Alps. These objects ware not attained without great 
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fatigue and exposure ; Forbes returned from Norw'ay with 
health much unpaired, and had scarcely recommenced his 
work when he was attached by haiinorrhage, the precuisor 
of a long and dangerous illness. All through December he 
lay between hfe and death, but in January he was able to 
be removed to Clifton, which he made Ins headquaiters 
for two years. During this enforced leisure be was con- 
stantly engaged in writing a very able “Dissertation on 
the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science,” for the 
pages of the Bncyelopcedia Bntannica, and in preparing 
for the press a work on Norway and its Glade? s, similar 
m character to his Glajciers of the A/ps, and scarcely yield- 
ing to it in picturesquenesa of nairative or careful observa- 
tion. In the summer of 1853 he was called fiom Clifton 
to Oxford to receive the honorary degree of D.C.L Dur- 
ing the three sessions of Forbes’s absence, his class work 
had been conducted by Professor Kelland, but the session 
of 1864-1855 found him again at hia post, and he worked 
with but little interruption from illness until 1869, assisted 
latterly by Dr Balfour Stewart. In that year the current 
of his hfe was turned into another channel. Owing to the 
translation of Sir David Brewster to the principalship of 
the Edinburgh university, the principalship of the United 
College of St Andrews became vacant ; Forbes offered him- 
self as a candidate, and was successful. His commission 
bears date December 2, 1859, but he did not resign his 
professorship until the following April. The degree of 
LIi.D. was then conferred on him by the university which' 
his own labours had so greatly benefited and adorned. 

His new post, although it relieved him of the fatigue 
of constant lecturing, was no sinecure. Tlio Scuttish 
University Commission were then in full session, and lu 
their investigations of the affairs, financial and other, of 
Ids own college, and of the university, the responsibility 
of supplying information and suggesting reforms fell 
largely on him, A zealous reformer he always Was, and 
he had not left behind him at Edinburgh that dauntless 
spirit of “ Thorough ” which saw only one straight road to 
a right principle, aud pursued it, not without collisions, and 
often painful ones. The duties of his office were performed 
with scrupulous industry. His own college is indebted to 
him for a laborious examination and classification of its 
ancient charters. He found the collegiate church of St 
Salvator m a condition of tastoleas neglect; he left it 
partially restored and greatly beautified. He occasionally 
lectured on glaciera, climato, heat, and others of his 
favourite subjects, and even strained hia failing powers to 
complete his researches on the thermal conductivity of iron. 
For the latter, shortly before his death, the Keith medul 
was awarded to him 

In the spring of 1867 Forbes’s health gradually declined, 
and towards the end of September he set out with his wife 
and three daughters to Oannes, and afterwards went on to 
Hybres. His health now continued to improve until the 
middle of January, when he waa again attacked by hemor- 
rhage brought on by fatigue. He never sat up again, aud 
while m that painful state the, presidency of the Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh was offered to him and declined. It 
weus evident that a summer at Hyiires was impossible, so 
he was conveyed, together with one of his daughters who 
was almost in the same sad condition as himself, to Clifton, 
where he lingered for eight months, awaiting his end with 
patient calmness, sustained by the deep and fervent religious 
faith which had characterized his boyhood, and which a life 
of active scientific research had strengthened rather than 
impaired. He died on the Slat of December 1868, 

Porhea received the honorary degree of D.O.L. from Oxford, and 
that of IiTa D. from the univereity of Edinbuigh. The Eoyal Society 
of London awarded him their Bumford medal for hia discovery of the 
poleudzation of heat, and their Boyal medal for a psper on the m- 
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fluence of the atmofrohere on the sun’s rays By the Eoyal Society 
of Edinburgh the Keith medal was thnce presented to him, and 
he filled the post of secretary to that body from 1840 till the 
failure of his health obliged him to resign it. In 1845 a pension of 
£200 a year was granted to him for his services rendered to science 
He was fellow of the Eoyal Societies of London and Eduibuigh, and 
of the Greological Society, correapondmg member of the Imperial 
Institute of nrance, and associate or houoiary member of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, of the Academy of Palermo, of the 
Dutch Society of Sciences (Haarlem), of the Helvetic Society, of 
the Pontifical Society, of the Pontifical Academy of “Nuovi 
Inncei” at Borne, and of the Natural History Societies of Heidel- 
berg, Geneva, and Vaud, and honorary member of the Eoyal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Cambridge, Yorkshire, St Andrews, 
and Isle of "Wight Philosophical Societies, and of the Plymouth and 
Biistol Institutions. 

A list of his scientific wntings la to he found m the Eoyal Society 
Catalogue, hut the following books may bo mentioned as bearing 
moie ptnticularly on his glacier researches — Tra/oela throiigh the 
Alps of Savoy, Black, Edm , 1843, 1846 , Norway andtts Clacfiers, 
Black, Edm , 1863 , Occasio^ial Papers on the Theory of Cflaeiers, 
Black, Edm , 1869 See also TMone des Qlaoiera de la Savoie, 

? ir M le Clianoine Rendu (translated by Alfred WiUs, edited by 
rofeasoi George Forbes), Macmillan, Loud., 1874 
Pot bet’s Life and Letten, l)y Prliitlpal Shalrp of St Andrews, Piof P G Twit, 
and A Adaina-Rellly, was published by Macmillan, London, 1873 (A A E) 

FOHBES, Sib John (1787-1861), M.D., was born at 
Cuttlebrae, Banffshira He attended the Grammar School 
at Aberdeen, and afterwards entered Mariachal College. 
Having for nine years been assistant-surgeon and surgeon 
in the navy, he m 1817 graduated at Edmburgb, and 
then commenced practice in Penzance, whence he removed 
to Chichester He took up his residence in London in 
1 840, and was the same year appomted physician to the 
Prince Consort, and in 1841 physician to the Queen’s 
hjousehold. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
D.C.L. of Oxford; and in 1853 he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died November 13, 1861, at Whitchurch 
in Berkshire. 

Sir John Forbes was better known as an author and editor than as 
a pnietical physician Hia woiku include the following . — Original 
Cases . . uluatrating the Use of the Stethoscope and Percumon vn 
the Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest, 1824 , Illvdratims of Modern 
Mesmerism, 1846 j A Physician's Holiday, Ist ed. 1849 ; Memo- 
randums inode in Ireland in the Autumn <f 1862, 2 vola, 1863 ; 
Sight-seeing in Oenmny and the Tyrol in the Autumn ef 1866, 
1866 He was joint editor with Drs Tweedie and Conolly of Tha 
Qyclovasdia of Practneal Medicine, 4 vols„ 1883-86 , and in 1886 he 
foundedthe British and Foreign MedicalJ^eio, which, after a period 
of prospenty, involved its editor in pecuniary loss, and ceased to 
exist, in consequence of the advocacy m its later numbers of doo- 
tnues obuoxious to the profession. 

FORBIN, Claude db (1656-1733), French naval com- 
mander, was born in Provence, of a family of high stand- 
ing, in 1666, High-spirited and ungovernable in his 
boyhood, he ran away from his home, and through the 
influence of an uncle entered the navy, serving his first 
campaign in 1676. For a sliort time he quitted the navy 
and entered the army, but soon returned to his first choice. 
He made under D’Estrdes the American campaign, and 
under Duquesne that of Algiers in 1683, on all occasions 
distinguishing himself by his impetuous courage. The 
most remarkable episode of his life was his mission to 
Siam. Dunng the administration of the Greek adventurer 
Faulcon in that country, the project was formed of intro- 
ducing the C!hristian reHgion and European civilization, 
and the king sent an embassy to Louis XIV. In response 
a French embassy was sent out, Forbin accompanying the 
Chevalier de Chaumont with the rank of major, "^en 
Ohaumont returned to France, Forbin was induced to 
lemain in the service of the Siamese king, and accepted, 
though with much reluctance, the posts of grand admiral, 
general of all the king’s armies, and governor of Bankok. 
His position, however, was soon made untenable by the 
jealoosy and intrigues of the minister Faulcon; and at the 
end of two years he left Siam, reaching France in 1688. 
He was afterwards fully engaged in active service, first 
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with Jean Bart in the war with England, when they were 
both captured and taken to Plymou^ They succeeded in 
ma^ng their escape, and were soon serving their country 
again. Forbin was wounded at the battle of La Hc^ue, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Lagos. 
He served under D’Estr^es at the takmg of Barcelona, was 
sent ambassador to Algiers, and in 1702 took a brilliant 
part in the Mediterranean in the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession. In 1706 he took command of a squadron at Dun- 
kirk, and captured many valuable prizes from the Dutch 
and the English. In 1708 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the squadron which was to convey the Pretender 
to Scotland ; but so effectually were the coasts guarded by 
Byng that the expedition failed and returned to Dunkirk. 
Forbin was now beginning to be weighed down with the 
infirmities of age and the toils of service, and in 1710 he 
retbed to a country house near Marseilles. There he spent 
part of his time in wnting his memoirs, published m 1730, 
which are full of interest and are written in a graphic and 
attractive style. Forbin died March 4, 1733. 

FORCELLINI, Egidio (1688-1768), an Italian philo- 
logist, was bom at Fener in the diatnet of Treviso, and 
bdonged to a very poor family. He went to the seminary 
at Padua in 1704, studied under Facciolati, and in due 
course attained to the priesthood. From 1724 to 1731 he 
held the office of rector of the seminary at Ceneda, and 
from 1731 to 1766 that of father confessor in the semi- 
nary of Padua. The remaimng years of his hfe were 
mainly spent in his native village. He died at Padua in 
1768 before the completion of the great work by which his 
name is preserved. This is a vast Latnn Zeseicoii, usually 
referred to as Facciolati’s, which has formed the basis of 
all similar works that have since been published. He was 
engaged with his Herculean task for nearly 35 years, and 
the transcription of the manuscript by Luigi Yiolato oc- 
cupied eight years more. It was ultimately published at 
the expense of Cardinal Pnole, under the title of Totim 
Laiinitatis Lexicon, consilio et cura Jacobn Faceiolati, e/pera 
et studiis JBgidii ForceUini, Senvmarii Patamni Alwmni, 
lumlratum, 4 vols., Padua, 1771. 

FOROHHAMMEB^ Johan Geoeg, a Danish mineralo- 
gist and geologist, was bom at Hnsnm on July 26, 1794, 
and died at Copenhagen on December 14, 1866. After 
studying at Kiel and Copenhagen from 1816 to 1818, he 
joined Oersted and Esmarch in their mineralogical explora- 
tion of Bornholm, and took a considerable share in the 
labours of the expedition. In 1820 he obtained his 
doctor’s degree by a chemical treatise De Mangano, and 
immediately after set out on a journey through England, 
Scotland, aud the Faroe Islands, In 1823 he was named 
university lecturer on chemistry and mineralogy; in 1829 
he obtained a similar post in the newly estaWished poly- 
technic school ; aud m 1831 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy in the university, and as such became curator 
of the geological museum. On the death of Oersted in 
1’851, he succeeded him as director of the polytechnic 
school and secretary of the academy of sciences. As a 
public instructor Forchhammer hold a high place and con- 
tributed potently to the progress of his favourite studies 
in his native country. He delighted in the popularization 
of science, and frequently brought his knowledge and 
influence to bear on such practical questions as the intro- 
duction of gas into Copenhagen, the establishment of the 
fire-brigade at Rosenberg, or the bormg of Artesian wells. 

Among his more important works are — Locrebog x de enkeltc 
JRadiealBrs QTmni, 1842 ; Darmarhs geognosiCske Forhold, 1886 ; 
Owi de JBornhoVmske KulformaHcner, 1886 ; J>it nycre Hridt i Dan- 
mark, 1847; JBidrag HI Skildrvngen of Daemopka geographic 
FerhaU, 1868. A list of Hs contributions to scientific penodioala, 
Dani^, English, and German, willhe found m the Catalog of Sden- 
tifie Pemrs published by the Eoyal Society of London. One of the 
IX. — 50 
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most interesting and most recent is “ On the constitution of sea 
■water at different depths and in different latitudes," m the Froeee 
zngs of the Roy. Soc ,xii., 1862'1863. j 

FORCHHEIM, a fortified to-wn of Bavaria, circle of 
Upper Franconia, is situated near the junction of the 
Wiesent with the Begnitz, 16 miles S S.E. of Bamberg. 
It has a castle, a collegiate and two other churches, a syna- 
gogue, a monastery, and a hospital. Its industries include 
brewing, tanning, soap-boiling, and glass manufacture. 
Forchheim is of very early origin. Charlemagne trans- 
planted thither in 804 a number of Saxons from the Elbe, 
and made it an important commercial entrepfit In the 9th 
and 10th centuries many assemblies, both of the princes and 
the kingdom, were held at Forchheim, and in 890 a council 
of the church. In 1007 it was presented by the emperor 
Henry II. to the newly founded bishopric of Bemberg, but 
in 1040 Henry IIL united it again to the kingdom. Henry 
IV., however, again presented it to the bishopric of Bemberg, 
with which it remained till 1802, when it came into the 
possession of Bavaria. In 1552 it was captured by the 
Margrave Albert of Brandenburg, and in 1634 besieged by 
Bernhard of Wiemar. Its fortifications were restored in 
1791. On the 6th and 7th August 1796 a battle took 
place near it between the French and Austrian^ when, the 
French held possession of the field. Forchheim ceased to 
occupy the position of a fortified town after 1838. The 
population in 1876 numbered 3847. 

FORD, John (1686-c. 1640), one of the most noteworthy 
wnters of the English old drama in the period of its first 
declme, was bora in 1586 at Ilsington m Horth Devon. 
He came of a good family ; his father vras in the commis- 
sion of the peace, and his maternal grandfather, Sir John 
Popham, was successively attorney-general and lord chief 
justice. John Ford, like his cousin and namesake (to 
whom, with other members of the society of Gray’s Inn, he 
dedicated his play of The Zover's Melanelwly\ entered the 
profession of the law, being admitted of the Middle 
Temple in 1602 ; but ho seems never to have been called 
to the bar. Four years afterwards he made his first appear- 
ance as an author with an elegiac effusion called Fam^a 
Memorial, or the Earl of Beoomkire deceased, and dedicated 
to the widow of the earl (Charles Blount Lord Mountjoy, 

“ coronized,” to use Ford’s expression, by King James in 
1603 for his services in Ireland, which the elegy celebrates) 
— a lady who would have been no unfitting heroine for one 
of Ford’s tragedies of lawless passion, the famous Penelope 
formerly Lady Rich. This panegyric, which is accom- 
panied by a senes of epitaphs, and is composed in a strain 
of fearless extravagance, was, as the author declares, writ- 
ten unfee’d” j it shows Ford to have sympathized, as 

Shakespeare himself is supposed to have done, with the 
awkward fate” of the countess’s brother, the earl of Essex, 
Who the “fiint-hearted Lycia” may be, to whom the poet 
seems to allude as his own disdainful mistress, is unknown ; 
indeed, the record of Ford’s private life is, like that of the 
lives of so many of our old dramatists, little better than a 
blank. ^ To judge, however, from the dedications, prologues, 
and epilogues of his various plays, he seems to have en- 
joyed the patronage or goodwill of several men of rank — 
among them the excellent earl (afterwards duke) of New- 
castle, “himself amuse” after a fashion, and the gallant 
Lord Craven, supposed to have been the husband of the ex- 
queen of Bohemia. Ford’s tract of Smor Triumphcmt, or 
the Pm'es GJidlenge (printed 1606), and the simultaneously 
published verses The Monarches Meeting, or the King of 
Benmarhea welcome vnio England, exhibit him as an ocoar. 
fiional contributor to the festive demands of court and 
nobility \ and a kind of moral essay by him, entitled A 
Lvm of XAfe (printed 1620), which contains a few not un- 
interesting references to Raleigh, ends with a climax of 


praise to the address of “ a good man, of whom it may be 
verified that he is hanorum mascim'ua and magnomm 
optimm’* — ^viz., King James I. Yet it may be noted in 
passing that one of Ford’s plays contains an implied pro- 
test against the absolute system of government which 
usually found ready acceptance with the dramatists of the 
early Stuart reigns.’- Of our poet’s relations with his 
brother-authors little is known; it was natural that ha 
should exchange complimentary verses with Shirley, a more 
various though leas intense dramatic poet of his own age 
and school, and that he should join in the chorus of 
laments with which the poets of the time mourned the 
decease of their acknowledged veteran chief, Ben Jonaon. 
It is more interesting to notice an epigram in honour of 
the author of Zovda Sacrifice and The Bmlcsn Heart by a 
poet of a very different kind, but in whose genius it is not 
paradoxical to assert that there were points of contact with 
Ford’s — Richard Craahaw, morbidly passionate in one direc- 
tion as Ford was in another. Towards the public Ford 
seems, by reason either of his social position or of his per- 
sonal character, to have assumed an attitude of independ- 
ence ; but for an assailant of the theatre, such as the author 
of Histiiomaatix, he displays, like his^friend Shirley, a 
dramatist’s inevitable scorn. 

It has been concluded, from evidence of a rather vague 
description, that in the latter part of his life he gratified the 
tendency to seclusion for which he has been thought to be 
ridiculed in a contemporary poem, by withdrawing from 
business (it had probaWy been legal business of one kind 
or another), and from literary life in London, to his native 
place; bub nothing is known as to tbo date of his death. 
His career as a dramatist very probably began with some 
plays in which he assisted, or was assisted by, other authors. 
The titles of these (all we possess of them) are not without 
significance. With Dekker he wrote The Fairy Knight and 
Briatowe Merchant ; with Webster A laie Mwrthm' of 
the Sonne upon the Mother. A play attributed to Ford 
alon^ and entitled An Ul Beginning has a good End, was 
brought on the stage os early as 1613 j and in 1616 
followed Sir TImiaa Overhiryh Life and untimely Death — 
a subject to which the poet devoted some linos, which 
are preserved, of indignant regret. Ho also wrote, at dates 
unknown, The London Merchant and The Royal Combat ; 
a tragedy by him, Beauty in a Trance, was entered in the 
Stationer’s Register m 1663, bub never printed. Of tho 
playv by Ford preserved to us tho dates span little more 
tlion a decade — ^the earliest, The Lover^a MelanHioly, having 
been acted in 1628 and printed in 1629, the latest, The 
Latdfa Trial, 0 JC.\Xidi in 1638 and printed in 1639. 

When writing Tlie Lom^a Melancholy, it would seem that 
Ford had not yet become fuHy aware of the bent of his 
own dramatic genius, although he was already master of 
his powers of poetic expression. We may suppose him, 
when he first became a dramatic author, to have been 
attracted towards both domestic tragedy and romantic 
comedy — to the former by an irresistible desire to sound 
the depths of abnonnal conflicts between passion and cir- 
cumstances, to the latter by a strong though not widely 
vaned imaginative faculty, and by a self-delusion (such as 
will alone account for his repeated — and nearly always 
unsuccessful — efforts in this direction) that he was possessed 
of abundant comic humour. In his next two works, tm- 

1 (hot.—** The king hath spoke his mind. 

Org . — “ Hzs he hath ; 

But were it lawful to hold plea against 
The power of greatness, not the reason, haply 
Such undorshrubs as subjects sometimes might 
Borrow of nature justice, to inform 
That licence sovereignty holds without check 
Over a meek obedtence.^' 

The Brohm Kaart, act iii «s. 4. 
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doubtedly those most characteristically expressive of his 
peculiar strength^ viz,, ^Tia Pity she *s a Who7'e and The 
Broken Heart ^both printed 1633), he had found themes the 
horrible situations in which required dramatic explanation 
by intensely powerful motives. Ford by no means stood 
alone among our dramatists in his love of abnormal subjects ; 
but few were so capable of treating them sjrmpathefcically, 
and at the same time without that reckless grossness or ex- 
travagance of expression which renders the morally repul- 
sive aesthetically intolerable, or converts the hornble mto 
the grotesque. For in Ford’s genius there was an element 
of true refinement, except when the self-delusion referred 
to came into play. In a third tragedy, Lov^a Sacrijke (also 
printed in 1633) he again worked on similar materials; 
but this time he unfortunately essayed to base the interest 
of his plot upon an unendurably unnatural possibility — 
doing homage to virtue after a fashion in which to honour 
is almost equivalent to insulting her. He might seem by 
this time to have been in danger of indulging still further 
a morbid tendency, the corroding influence of which is fatal 
to any genius abandoning itself to it ; yet we find him in 
Perkin Warheck (printed 1634) choosing an historical sub- 
ject, and, alone among the dramatists of his age, seeking to 
emulate the glory of the great series of Shakespeare’s 
national histories. It is true that his treatment of his 
theme, though neither unskilful nor unworthy, could not 
at once compass the breadth and variety which this species 
of drama demands. But the effort is one of the most com- 
mendable, as it was by no means one of the least successful, 
in the dramatic hterature of this period ; and we may un- 
hesitatingly regret that he should not have mode another 
essay in ^e same field, instead of turning to romantic 
comedy, for which he was without the requisite buoyancy 
of spirit, while all but devoid of the faintest vestige of 
comic humour. The Fanciea Gkaate and Noble (printed 
1638), though it includes scenes of real force and feeling, is 
dramatically a failure, of which the main idea is almost 
provokingly slight and feeble; and The Lady* a Tried 
(acted 1638, printed 1639) is only redeemed from utter 
wearisomenesB by an unusually even pleasingness of form. 
There remain two other dramatic works, of very different 
kinds, in which Ford co-operated with other wiitera, the 
mask of The Suti’a Darling (acted 1624, printed 1667), 
which is hardly to be placed in the first rank of early com- 
positions, and The Witch of Hdmonton (printed 1668, but 
probably acted about a quarter of a century earlier), in which 
we see Ford as a joint writer of one of the most powerful 
domestic dramas of our own or any other stage, 

A few notes maybe added on sonae of tlie more remarkable of the 
plays enumerated. A wliolljr baseless anecdote, condensed mto a 
stinging epigram by End;raion Porter, asserted that The Loven^s 
Mdmwoly was stolen by Ford from Shakespeare’s papers. Lesser ^ 
dramatists are m the habit of boiTOwing from greater; and there , 
were few among the writers of our old drama, of whatever eminence 
or calibre, to -i^om plagiarism, whether in the matter of situations 
and characters, or of passages and expresuons, would have seemed 
a litoary liberty requiring defence. Undoubtedly, the madness of 
the hero of this play of Ford’s occasionally recalls Homleti while 
the herome is one of the many, and at the same time one of the 
most pleasing, paraUels to Yiola. But neither of them is a copy, 
as Friar Bonaventura in Ford’s second play may be said to be a copy 
of Friar Lawrence, whose kindly pliability he disagreeably exag- 
gerates, or as D’Avolos m Lem a Sacmfice is clearly modeled on 
lago. The plot of The Lem^a Mdemdholy, which is infective 
because it leaves no room for suspense in the mind of t3i6 reader, 
seems original; in the dialogue, on the other hand, a justly famous 
passage in Act i. (the beaniSul version of the stoiy oi the nightm- 
gale’s death) is twislated from Strada ; while the scheme of the 
tedious mterlude exhibiting the various forms of madness is 
avowedly taken, together with sundry comments, from that store- 
house of useless leanmig, Burton’^s AncUemy of MelancMy. 
Already in this play Foird eidiibits the smanlar force of hia pathos : 
the despondent misery of the aged Meleander, and the sweetness ox 
the last scene, in which his daughter comes back to him, alike go to 
heart A sitaation---bazar(Kms in spite of its comm substratum 
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— between Thanmasta and the pretended Parthenophil is conducted, 
as Gifford points out, with real dehcaoy; but the comic scenes are 
merely stagey, notwithstanding, or by reason of, the effort expended 
on them by the author. 

^Tia Pity aha ’s a Whore has been justly recognized as a tragedy 
of extraordmary power , but it seems no bard matter to join m this 
recognition, while reserving to oneself the nght, which no canon of 
criticism can rebut, of protesting against the abuse of art of which 
this play furmshes an ahnost unparalleled example Mr Swmbume, 
m his eloquent essay on Ford, has rightly shown what la the mean 
ing of this'^agedy, and has at the same time indicated wherein 
consists its poison He dwells with great force upon the different 
treatment applied by Ford to the characters of the two miserable 
lovers — brother and sister “The sm once committed, there is no 
more wavenng or flinching possible to him, who has fought so hard 
against the demoniac possession, while she who resigned body and 
soul to the tempter almost at a word, remains liable to the influences 
of rehgion and remorse This different treatment shows the feel- 
ing of the poet — ^the feeling for which he seeks to evoke onr inmost 
sympathy — ^to oscillate between the belief that an awful crime 
brings with it its awful punishment (and it is sickening to observe 
how the argument by which the Fnar persuades Annahella to for- 
sake her ew courses mamly appeals to the physical terrors of retri- 
bution), and the notion that A.ere is something fatal, something 
irresistible, and therefore in a sense self^ustified, in so dominant a 
passion. The key-note to the conduct of Giovanm lies in his words 
at the close of the first scene — 

' All this I’ll do, to free me from the rod 
Of vengeance , elae Til awear my fate 'a my god ” 

Thus there is no solution of the conflict (which m one form or the 
other all men have to nndeigo) between passion on the one side, and 
law, duly, and religion on the other : and passion tnumplis, in the 
dyu^ words of “the student struck hlmd and mad by passion” — 
“0, I bleed fasti 

Death, thou’rt a guest long look’d for, I embrace 
Thee and thy wounds . 0, my lost minute comes 1 
"Where’er I go, let me eirioy tiiis grace 
Freely to view my Annabella’s faca” 

It has been observed by a recent critic of mark that “ Enghah poets 
have given ns the right key to the Italian tempei'oment . . 

The love of Giovanni ana Annabella is nghtly depicted as more 
imaginative than sensual ” It is difficult to allow the appositeuess 
of Mr J. A Symonds’s special illustration, on the other hand, Ford 
has even in this cose shown his art of depicting sensual passion 
without grossness of expression ; for the exception in Annabella’s 
langnoge to Soranzo seems to have a special intention, and is true to 
the pressure of the situation and the revtilsion produced by it in a 
naturally weak and yielding mind The entire atmosphere, so to 
speak, of the ^y is stifling, and is not rendered leas so by the 
nndeiplot with appolita. 

Like this tragedy, The Brdkxfti Eeai t was probably founded upon 
some Italian or other novel of the day ; but sinoe in the latter instance 
there is nothing revolting m the main idea of the subject, the play 
commends itself os the most enjoyable, while, in respect of many 
excellence^ an unsurpassed specimen of Ford’s dramatic genius. 
Tffie complicated plot is constructed with greater skill tliau is usual 
with this dramatist, and the pathos of particular situations, and of 
the entire charactei of Pentheo — a woman doomed to hopeless misery, 
but capable of seeking to obtain for ber brother a happiness which his 
cruelty has condemned her to forego— has an intensity and a deptii 
which are all Ford’s own. Even the lesser characters are more pleas- 
ing than usual, and some beautiful lynos are intersp^ed in the play. 

Of the other plays written by Ford alone. The Chronicle Historic 
<f PerMn WarbeO^A Strmge TnUh alone appears to call for 
special attention. A repeated perusal of this drama su^^sta the 
judgment that it is overpraiaea when ranked at no great distance 
from Shakespeare’s national dramas. Historical truth has not to 
be taken into consideration in the matter; and if (notwithstanding 
^ Gairdne:0 are still credulous persons left to thmk and 
assert that Periin was not an impostor, they will derive little 
satisfaction from Ford’s play, which with really surprising skill 
avoi^ tiie slightest indication as to the poet’s own belief on the sub- 
ject. That this tweedy should have been j^rmted in 1714 and 
acted in 1746 only shows that the public, as is often the case, had 
an eye to tiie catastrophe rather than to the development of the 
action. Ihe dramatic capabilities of the subject are, however, 
great, and it afterwards attiacted SchiUer, who, however, seems to 
nave abandoned it in favour of the mmilkr time of the Russian 
Demetnus. Had Shakespeare treated iti he YoaJd h^y ^ve 
contented himself with investing the hero with the nolrility mven 
by Ford to tins personage of his plaft*-ifcr it is hardly possible to 
speak of a personage as a oharaeter wheh. the clue to his conduct is 
iutentionaljy withheld. Nor could Shakespeare have Med to bring 
out with jneater variety and distinotBess tiie dramatic features in 
Hemy YII,, whom Ford depicts with sufficimfc distinctness to 
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f ive some degree of individuality to the figure, hnt still with a 
endemess of touch which would have been much to the credit of 
the dramatist’s skill had he been writing in the Tudor age The 
play 18, however, fonnded on Bacon’s Zi/c, of which the text is 
used by Ford with aduiunble discretion The minor charac* 
ieis of the honest old Hmitle}^ whom the Scottish king obliges 
to bestow his daughter’s hand upon Waibeck, and of her lover 
the faithful “Dalyell,” are moat effectively drawn, even “the 
men of judgment,’^ the adventurers who surround the chief adven- 
turer, are gpinted sketches, and the Iiishman among them has 
actually some hnraour ; while the style of the play is, ns befits a 
“Chronicle History,” so clear and straightforwaid oa to make it 
easy os well as interesting to read 

Tha WiUh of Edmontm was attributed by ita piiblwher to 
William Kowley, Dekker, Ford, “&c but the body of the play 
has been generally held to be aacnbahle to Ford and Dekker only 
hli Swinburne agrees with Gifford in thinking Ford the author of I 
the whole of the first act , and he la moat assui-edly nght in con- | 
aider) ng that “there is no more admirable exposition of a play on j 
the F.ngliRb stage ” Supiiosing Dekker to be chiefly responsible 
for the scenes dealing with the unfortunate old woman whom per- 
secution as a witch actually dnves to become one, and Ford for the 
domestic tragedy of the bigamist murderer, it cannot be denied that 
both divisions of the subject are effectively tieatod, while the nioie 
impoitaut part of the task fell to the abai'e of Fold Yet it may 
he doubted whether any such division can be safely assumed, and 
it may suffice to repeat that no donieshc tragedy haa ever taught 
with more effective simplicity and thnlling tiutbfulnesa the homely 
double lesson of the folly of selfidmeas and the mod rashness of 
enmo. To ua snoh plays os this we aingiilftrly interesting, both as 
piuturea of the manners of the age wluch they depict without tho 
effort moi'e or less perceptible in comedy, and aa illuatrtitions of a 
specieB of the modem drama which, in its beat examples, is perhaps 
of all the least liable to essential change 
With Dekker Ford also wrote the mosk of T]ie Darting) 
or, 08 aaenia most probable, they founded tlua production upon 
Pliaeion, an earlier mask, of which Dekker had boen sole author 
Gifford holds that Dakker’s band is poi'petually troceablo in tlieflist 
three acts of Thu Stints Darling, ana throng the whole of its comic 
part, but that tlie lost two acts are mainly Ford's. If so, ho is tho 
author of the rather forced oooasiouol liibute on tho accession of 
ICiuc Charles I , of winch the last act largely consists Hus 
mask, which furnished abundant opportunitioH for the deocratora, 
musieiina, and dancei’S, m showing forth how the seasons and their 
delights are successively exhausted by a "wanton darling,” Ray- 
bnghtthe grandchild of the Sun, is said to have been very popular 
Tt m at the same time commonplace enough in coucaition; hut 
there is much that is cliarining in the deaonptioiw, Jonson and 
Lyly being respeotively laid under oontnbiition in the course of tlie 
dialogue, and in one oi the incidental lynos. 

Ford holds a position of his own among our dramatiats 
of the second order. This he owes not to Ins skill aa a con- 
structor of plots, which heat times prepares better thou he 
executes them, thus verifying the observation, that the 
supreme skill of the dramatist lies, not in devising or finding 
the chief situation of his play, but in the harmonious build- 
ing-up of the action and development of the characters 
towards it. Nor does he owe it even to the beauty^ of his 
versification, the fluency and strength of which are incon- 
testable, uotmthetanflir^ a certain obacurity of style. His 
peculiar power lies in the intensity of his passion, in parti- 
cular aceues and passages where the character, the author, 
and the reader are aiike lost in the situation and in ill© 
sentiment evoked by ifi j and this gift is a supreme dram- 
atic gift. But hiB plays — with the exception of T/ie Witch 
of Mmaion, in which he doubtless had a prominent 
share — too often disturb the mind like a bad dream which 
ends as an uasolved dissonance; and this defect is a 
supreme dramatic defect. It is not the rigid or the stolid 
who have the most reason to complain of the insufiSciency 
of tregio poetry such as Ford’s; nor is it that morality 
only which, as Ithooles says in The Broken Heart, **is 
formed of books and schooUraditious,” which haa a right 
to protest against the final effect of tb© most powerful 
creations of his geniua There is a morality which both 
“Kleopa the soul iu tune, 

At whose sweet musio all our actions dance,” 
and is able to physic 

“ Tlio sickness of a nund 
Broken with gncila.” 


Of that morality — or of that deference to the binding 
power within man and the ruling power above him — 
tragedy is the truest expounder, even when it illustrates by 
contrasts ; but the tra^c poet who merely places the pro- 
blem before na, and bids us stand aghast with him at its 
cruelty, is not to be reckoned among the great masters of 
a divine art. 

The b^t edition of Fold is that by Giffoid, with notes aiul intro- 
duction, revised with additions to lioth text and notes by the late 
Mr Dyce (3 vols 1869) Mr Swinburne’s “Essay on Foid,” to 
which refei’cnoe has been made in this article, is reprinted among 
\as^aya a^ld StudkallSil^) (A.. W. W ) 

FORD, Kichard (1796-1858), author of one of the 
earliest and best of travellei's’ ITaiidbools, was the eldest 
son of Sir Richard Fold, who in 1789 was member of par- 
liament for Boat Grmstead, and for many years afterwards 
chief police magistrate of London. His mother was the 
daughter anti heiress of Benjamin Booth, who was a 
distinguished connoisseur in art, and from whom Iiis 
grandson seemed to have inherited the artistic skill and, 
taste which he developed to so high a pitch of excellence 

in hi8 writings, bis sketches, and his collections from Con- 
tinental countries, particularly Spain. He was educated 
at Winchester, graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
I was called to the bar in Lincoln's Inn. Ford, however, 
never practised the profession of a lawyer, and in 1830 he 
landed for the first time in Spam, where he travelled for 
throe years, spending much of his time in the A.lhambra, 
and at Seville On his return to England in 1833, he 
settled in Devonshire at Heavitree, near Exeter, where, 
writes hia friend, the late Sir WilHam Stirling Maxwell, 
" he built himself a charming residence, and surrounded it 
with gardens and terraces, which he adorned with graceful 
Moorish buildings, and planted with pines and cypresses 
from historic groves by the Xenil and Quadalquiver.” 
From 1837 to 1857 he contributed to the Quarterly Review, 
his first eontribution to that periodical being a paper on 
the apparently uninviting subject of DevousKu'e cob walls, 
and hie last a review of Tom Brown’s School Bays. His 
first work was the pamphlet, An Ilistoncal Inquiry into 
the UhchanffeaUe Character' of a War in Spain (Murray, 
1837), in reply to one called the Policy of JUnyland toxvards 
Spain, and issued under tho patronage of Lord Palmerston, 
He spent the winter of 1839-40 in Italy, where he added 
largely to hia collection of majolica ; and soon after his 
return he began, at Mr Murray's invitation, to write his 
Handhooh far Travellers in Spain, the literary work with 
which his name is chiefly associated. In consequence of 
the failure of his health, he was obliged to resign his seat 
on a royal commission that had boen appointed, in the 
winter of 1866-7, to report ou the best site for the 
tional Gallery, and he died on the Slat August 1858. 

FORD, Thomas, an English musician, of whose life 
little more is known than that he was attached to the 
court of Prince Henry, son of James I, His works also 
are few, but they are sufficient to show the high stage 
of efficiency and musical knowledge which the English 
school lad attained at tho beginning of the 17th century. 
They consist of caucus and other concerted pieces of vocal 
music, mostly with lute accompaniment. The chief collec- 
tion of his works is entitled Mudke of Sundrie Hinds sd 
forth in Two Booh, &c, 1607, and the histories of music 
by Bumey and Hawkins give specimens of his art. 
Together with Rowland, immortalized in one of Shake- 
speare's sonnets, Ford is the chief representative of the 
school which preceded Henry Lawes, the great master of 
declamatory music, who, according to MUton, 

“ First taught our English muaio how to span 
■Words with just note and accent.” 

In this art, however, Ford is by no means deficient, his 
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songa showing great care in the exact rendering of the 
words, with regard to both accent and meaning. 

FORDUN, John op Little is known with any certainty 
of this chronicler, and the so-called lives of him are mainly 
a collection of conjectures more or leas probable. The 
creduhty of our early writers is pardonable , the nonsense 
of some later ones is without excuse. A notice inserted in 
the New StaiistieoL Account of the parish of Fordoun in 
Kmcardineshire begins thus • — “John of Fordun, the his- 
torian, was either a native of the pariah or resident in it, 
when he wrote his history of Scotland. He is called by 
Bede ‘venerabilis vir Dominus Joannes Fordun, Pres- 
byter.’” The writer’s notions of chronology must have 
been somewhat peculiar. The statement generally made 
that the chronicler was born at Fordoun has apparently no 
better foundation than his name It is certain that he was 
a secular priest, and that he composed hia history in the 
latter part of the 14th century , and it is probable that ho 
was a chaplain in the cathedral of Aberdeen. The work 
of Fordun is the earhest attempt to wnte a continuous 
history of Scotland; nothing existed previously except 
brief chronicles and genealogical memoranda. It is 
divided into five books. The first three are almost entirely 
fabulous, and form the groundwork on which Boece and 
Buchanan afterwards raised the huge structure of historical 
and political fiction, which was first exposed by Thomas 
Innes in his Griti^ Es&ay. The 4th and 5th books, 
though still mixed with fable, contain much valuable infor- 
mation, and become more authentic the more nearly they 
approach the author’s own tima The 6th book concludes 
with the death of King David I in 1153 Besides tibese 
five books, Fordun wrote part of another book, and 
collected materials for hanging down the history to a later 
period. These materials were used by a continuator who 
wrote in the middle of the 16th century, and who is 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, identified with Walter 
Bower, abbot of the monastery of Inchcohn. The 
additions of Bower form eleven books, and bring down the 
narrative to the death of King James I m 1437. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, the continuator did not 
hesitate to interpolate Fordun’s portion of the work with 
additions of his own, and the whole history thus compiled 
IS known as the ScotiNironicon. The first printed edition of 
Fordun’s work was that of Thomas Gale in his Scrvptores 
Qidndedm, which was published in 1691, This was 
followed by Thomas Hearne’s edition in 1722. The whole 
work, including Bower’s continuation, was published by 
Walter GoodaU at Edinburgh m 1769. In 1871 and 
1872 Fordun’s chronicle, in the original Latin and also in 
an English translation, was edited by Mr William F. Skene 
m the series of The Historians of Scotland. Mr Skene’s 
preface to this valuable edition contains fuU information 
both in regard to the author, the manuscripts of his work, 
and the printed editions. Reference may also be made to 
Thomas Innes’s GrUical Essay , vol. i, p. 201-214 ; to the 
biographical notice of Fordun in the second volume of 
TytWs Lives of ScoUish Worthies ; and to Mr Felix G. H. 
Skene’s preface to the " Liber Huscardensis,” in the series 
of The Historians of Scotland, 

. FORESTS, FOREST ADMINISTRATION. A forest 
is a tract of country covered with trees, of one or several spe- 
cies, or with trees and underwood. Forests are of the 
greatest importance m the general economy of the globe, 
infiuencing the humidity of the air and the sod, mitigating 
the extremes of heat and cold, affording shelter to man 
and beast, and enriching the soil on which they grow. 
Trees supply timber and fuel to man, and furnish him 
with a vast variety of economical products, such as gums, 
drugs, dyes, and articles of food. The management of 
large areas of natural or planted wood-lands is called 


Forestry or Sylviculture For the culture and uses of 
individual trees, see the separate articles, such as Biech, 
Elm, Pie, Oak, &c. , and for ornament^ belts, avenues, 
&c , the reader is referred to Aeboeicultuee. 

Historical records give us reason to believe that the 
habitable earth was generally covered with forest growth 
before it became the abode of man, and additional proof of 
this 18 found in the extensive remains of ancient trees. 
The geological record may also be referred to, as evidencing 
by its coal-fields the extensive breadths once covered by 
the richest vegetation. 

The arboreous vegetatiou of the earth is remarkable for 
its great vanety : many countries are rich in pines, others 
in oaks ; Australia in Eucalyptus or gum trees, India in 
teak, California in Welhngtonia or Sequoia, and Brazil in 
palms. Trees, like other plants, require different degrees of 
heat, light, moisture, and elevation above the sea for their 
vigorous development, and hence various countries have 
their characteristic forests. The birches and pines of the 
North make way in the temperate zone for oaks and beeches, 
and in the tropics for palms and other heat-lovmg trees. 
The same trees seem to reqmre similar climates, but the 
same climates do not always produce the same plants. 
The mountains of South India and Ceylon closely resemble 
the regions where the cinchona forests occur, but the genus 
is wanting in Asia. Again the teak is unknown in 
America, although parts of Brazil resemble its home in 
Malabar These anomalies are explained perhaps mainly 
by the primitive distribution of the plants (see Disteibu- 
tion). It is also remarkable that some forests consist 
solely of one particular tree (on the Contment technically 
called “pure forest,” in contradistinction to mixed forests), 
such as the birch in Lapland, the deodar in the Himalaya, 
the Abies canadensis and Pinus Strobus in North America, 
The European forests, on the contrary, are generally com- 
posed of coniferous trees mingled with oak, elm, ash, beech, 
poplar, willow, alder, birch, and lime, mtersperaed with 
hornbeam, and various species of Fyrus and Prunus, the 
underwood being hazel, elder, bucktliom, vihurnum, roses, 
&c. The American forests contain a still greater vanety 
of species, a fact strikingly illustrated by Sir J. D. Hooker, 
in speaking of a patch of native forest a few miles from 
St Louis on the Missoun: — “In httle more than half 
an hour, and less than a ndle’s walk, I saw forty kinds 
of timber trees, including eleven of oak, two of maple, 
two of ehn, three of ash, two of walnut, six of hickory, 
three of wiUow, and one each of plane, Kme, hornbeam, 
hop-bombeam, laurus, diospyros, poplar, birch, mulberry, 
and horse-chestnut, together with about half that number 
of shrubs.” 

Natural forests may be divided into several classes, and 
in Kurz’s forest fiora of British Burmah the classification 
adopted is as follows : — 


Evergrem Forei^. 

1. Littoral Eoreats. I 8. Tropical Porests 

2. Swamp Poreata. 1 4 Hill Forests. 

Deciduous or L&jf Sheddmg Forests. 

5. Open Forests. I 7. Mixed Forests. 

6. Dry Forests | 8 Dune Forests. 

The following table, calcnlated,by Rentzach (Der Wald), from statis- 
tics obtained pnor to 1862, shows the proportion or woodland in 
different European countries, as estunated at that date • — 

, SB-OOper cent. I 


Norway 

Sweden. ... 

Rnssla 80-90 

Qeimany SB SB 

Belgium..... 18 68 

France „ 16 79 

SwitBerland 16 00 


Sardinia ...M. iSSOpercent. 
NeapoUtan States.. 9-4S „ 

Holfiitd 7'10 „ 


Dwanork 6 60 

6-00 

Fortngal 440 


Siemoni gave in 1872 the proportion in Turkey at 24 per cent, 
and in Diuted Italy 8*70 per cent. 
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Pot coinjarigoii, we quote from the most recent official abstract tie 
PopulatioD, Atbb.j and Acienge under Wood in tlie TTmted Hingdom 
ana various foreign conntnes, according to returns furnished by 
tlie agricultural and statistical departments of the respective 
couu tiles. 



Pop 

tion 

Area (In 
English 
Aci-es) 

Woods and 
Forests 
(In Acaea). 

PlOpOT- 
tlon of 
Wood- 
land. 

Great Britain (1877) 

Ireland (1877) 

United Kingdom, Incladlng) 
Me ol Uun and 01iannei> 
Islonds, 1877 .. ) 

Russia In Europe (1872) 
Sweden 0876) . . 

Norway (1870) . 

Denmark (1876) 

PniasVa(l87Q) 

Baden (1870) . „ . .. 

■Wlli-tomlieig aB76).» 

Holland 11878) 

Belgium (1836) . . 

Franca (1874) .... 

Italy (1874) 

Austria Froper (1676) 
Htmgary (1875) , , 

Swltzerknd (1877) 

United Stntea (1873) 

28,072,294 

6,412,8n 

31,629,299 

71.730.980 
4,383,291 
1.742,000 
1,784,741 

24,643,623 

1,607,179 

1,881,508 

3,865,456 

4,827,883 

86,102,921 

26,801,164 

20.394.980 
13,661,246 

2,669,147 

a8,6fi8,8n 

86,802,360 > 
20,827.1961 

76,823,2081 

1,244,807,351 S 
100,614.9661 
77,627,7661 
8,572,9291 
84^84,7031 
8,720,080* 
4,780,1141 
7,761,6281 
7,241,0001 
130,075,280 •» 
73,187,385-1 

74.170.000 

68.793.0001 
10,223,281 < 

2,095,000,000 -1 

2,187,078 

328,413 

2.616.431 

627,426,310 

40,036^83 

17,290060 

864,474 

20,047,014 

1,387,707 

1,494,147 

486,229 

1.073.432 
20,641,968 

8,031,810 

28,284,174 

19,425,000 

1,005,407 

892 

182 

829 

42 38 

40 43 

22 30 
: 426 
28-86 

35 90 
3122 
8-27 
1482 

16 79 
12-34 
3139 
2824 
1864 


1 Esclnslra of likes and rivers. * Esclusive of lakes. 

3 Exclusive of tlie Bodensoo, * lucloslre of lakes ana rivers. 


Rnsaia ... 43S3p o. 

SveUen iO-dS « 

Saden . . 85-90 ,, 
WUrteralierB 81-22 „ 
Anstiia «. 3130 i, 


Swltaarland. 
France 


28-24 p. c 

28 86 n 

22 30 „ 
18 64 , 
''1679 „ 


Belgium .... 14 82 p c. 
Italy ..... 12 34 „ 
Hollana . „ 697 „ 
Donmork , 426 „ 

Great Britain 8-39 „ 


The discrepancies observable in these tables are iu Bome 
cases apparent;; thus the latest retiirna from. Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, &c., are exclusive of sheets of water, 
whereafl in the same returns the area of Ri’ance, Italy, 
and Switzerland includes the lakes and rivers. Great 
Britain also now includes the Isle of Man and Channel 
Islands. In other cases the discrepancies are real, arising 
from the greater accuracy of information which 1ms been 
collected through Government organizations, which did 
not exist when the estimate of Reutzsch was made« An 
entire comparison is unattainable, bub it will be observed 
that the largest proportion of woodland is in Russia, 
Sweden, Germany, and Austria. The lowest occurs in 
Bntain, Denmark, Holland, Spain, and Portugal 

The physical history of every coizntiy proves incoH' 
testably that a moderate extent of forest promotes in a 
high degree both its agricultural and its manufacturing 
interests, db well as the productive resources of the country 
at large ; and the beneficial inSuence of forests in a physi- 
cal, economicel, and hygienic aspect is now receiving more 
of the attention, its importance deserves. The countries 
bordering the Mediterranean — Spain, France, Italy, and 
Turkey— have all suffered in a marked degree from the 
reckless and wholesale destruction of the woods wliich 
covered the mountain slopes, and many springs which 
formerly existed under the shelter of the forest have now 
wholly disappeared. Though the insular position and 
moist climate of the British Isles save them from suffering 
from the want of forest in an equal degree with Continen- 
tal nations, the Anglo-Saxon race has been slow to appre- 
hend the value of the forests with which nature has so 
liberally clothed the earth, and the history of North 
America, South Africa, Ausfaalia, and New Zealand bears 
testimony to the some improvidence and need of considera- 
tion, Thera can bo no doubt that one of the causes of the 
teruble famines in India and China is the unwise denndn- 
tion of mountain slopes, where the forests formerly ab- 
sorbed a large portion of the rainfall which now quickly 
runs off to the sea (see Olihate), No point has been 
more clearly established than the salubrious and fertilizing 
effect of forest clothing in the climate of India, It has 
been the subject of much inquiry, and has been afSimed 
and demonstrated iu reports from many districts. 


We propose in this article to indicate briefiy the princi- 
pal wooded tracts of the eaith, so far as known, and to 
describe the systems of conservancy adopted or the preli- 
jmnary measures token for the better management of state 
for^ts. Timber trees and forest produce will be briefly 
enumerated, but for the distinctive flora the reader is re- 
ferred to the separate article on each countiy. 

Forest science consbitutee a separate branch of education 
iu various countries of Europe. The first technical instruc- 
tion was given in the Hartz forest, and Germany has taken 
the lead in developing a wise forest administmtiou. 
France, Italy, Sweden, and Russia have successively es- 
tablished foiest academies, and now the conservation of 
woodland occupies the legislature of almost all civilized 
lands. 

The general systems of forest management in Britain 
and on the Continent are essentially different. Beautiful 
enclosures and plantations are seen in almost every part 
of England and Scotland. With the exception, however, of 
coppice wood and a limited extent of natural forest in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the system generally followed is to 
cut down the mature crop and to plant again. But on 
the Continent natural reproduction is the rule, not of wood 
coppice only, but also of high forest- In France the term 
of maturity for cutting a forest is determined with great 
care by a committee of skiUed officers, and is usually 
divided into periods of so many years each ; the term for 
an oak forest, for example, say 150 years, is divided into 
five periods of thirty years. Each series of years represents 
BO many blocks or portions of forest, and the yearly cut- 
tings are arranged so ns to cover a certain extent of ground, 
and when one block has been felled another reaches matu- 
rity, France has a state department for the admuiistratiou 
of the forests, end a very detailed code of forest laws (Goifo 
Foresti&'). The relation of woods to the regular drainage 
of the soil, and especially to the permanence of the con- 
figuration of the terrestrial surface has been thoroughly 
investigated. The methods of resisting the encroachment 
of sands or dunes have also received special attention. In 
Germany forestry is eagerly followed as a profession, 
and forest academies are numerous and well organized. 
The exammation of candidates is very strict, and the result 
of the system has been most beneficial In forest science 
Germany is far advanced, and the literature is specially 
ricL Every tract is carefully surveyed and treated on a 
working plan made with great exactness as to actual details 
and expected growth ; care is always taken that in high 
forest there is a good stock of self-sown trees before the old 
crop is entirely removed. Systematic observation and 
experiments are made as to the rate of gcowtiq and the 
best soil for eooh description of tree. 

In Italy, where the French and German systems have 
beeii tested, the principles of sylvienlture adopted by 
Harfcig, Cotta, &o., are not always applicable in the drier 
climate of the south. On the and slopes of the Apennines 
pasture is more profitable, and there is as yet little 
sympathy with skilled conservation of woods 

Etoopb. 

Great Bt'vtavn, and Ireland . — ^The British Isles were 
formerly much more extensively wooded than at present. 
The rapid increase of population has led to the disafforesting 
of woodland; the climate requires the maintenance of house- 
hold fires daring a great part of the year, and there has 
been an increasing demand for arable land ; these along 
with the extension of manufactnring mdustries have been 
the chief causes of the diminution of wood. The proj^or- 
tion of forest is now veiy small, and yields but a fraction 
of the required annual sunply of timber which is imported 
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with facility from America, northern Europe, and the nu- 
merous British colomes. 

Owing to the nature of the climate of the British Islands, 
with its abundance of atmospheric moisture and freedom 
from such extremes of heat and cold as are prevalent m 
continental Europe, a great variety of trees are successfully 
cultivated. In England and Ireland oak and beech are on 
the whole the most plentiful trees m the low and fertile 
parts, in the south of Scotland the beech and ash are 
perhaps most common, while the Scotch fir and birch are 
characteristic of the arboreous vegetation in the Highlands 
Although few extensive forests now exist, woods of small 
area, belts of planting, clumps of trees, coppice, and hedge- 
rows are generally distributed over the country, constituting 
a mass of wood of considerable importance, giving a clothed 
appearance in many parts, and affordmg illustrations of 
skilled arboriculture not to be found in any other country. 

The principal state forests in England are Windsor 
Park, 14,000 acres, the New Forest, <fec., in Hamp- 
shire, 76,000 acres, and the Dean Forest in Gloucester- 
shire, 22,600 acres. The total extent of crown forests is 
about 125,000 acres, and the timber growing upon them 
is valued at between two and three millions of pounds. A 
large proportion of the crown forests, having been formed 
with the object of supplying timber for the navy, consists 
of fine oak. These wooded tracts are under careful man- 
agement. The total receipts from the royal forests exclu- 
sive of Windsor amounted m 1876-77 to £33^129. The 
largest forests in Scotland are in Perthshire, Invemess- 
shire, and Aberdeenshire. Of these the moat notable are 
the ead of Mansfield’s near Scone (8000 acres), the duke 
of AthoU’s larch plantations near Dunkeld (10,000 acres), 
and in Strathspey a large extent of Scotch fir, partly 
native, partly planted, belonging to the earl of Seafield. 
The last-named forest has been regularly planted in such 
a gradation as to cut 1000 acres annually on a rotation of 
sixty years. In the forests of Mar and Invercauld, the 
native pme attains a very ^eat size, and there are also 
large tracts of indigenous birch in various districts. The 
total area under wood in Scotland is less tban it was in 
1812 by 200,000 acres. Ireland was at one time richly 
clothed with wood; this is proved by the abundant re- 
mains of fallen trees in the bogs which still occupy a large 
surface of the island. In addition to the causes above 
alluded to as tending to disafibrest England, the long un- 
settled state of the country also conduced to the diminMi- 
ing of the woodlauds. At present indigenous timber is 
exceedingly scarce, the proportion of woodland being only 
1 *62. The abundance of peat compensates in some mea- 
sure for the want of wood as fuel 

The following acreages of land and woodland in the 
United Kingdom are t^en from the agricultural returns 
of 1877 

Totol Area, Wooda, Coppices, 

Including and 

Water Plantations. 

England 83, 807, 898 1,838,780 

Woles .. 4,731,828 138,828 

Scotland 19,488,182 784,480 

Ireland..... 20,819,829 826,178 

77,886^83 3,613,361 

Xn England, the woods, except the crown forests, being 
generally on a small scale and private property, there has 
been no legislative interference with their management. 
No uniform system of education has been adopted, and a 
school of forestry is much required. Meanwhile the High- 
land and Agricultural Socie% of Scotland grants certifi- 
cates for proficiency in the theory and practice of forestry 
tested by examination. Excellent instmetion in surveying, 
botany, chemistry, geology, and collateral subjects is given 
in Edinburgh, at the Il^ral Agricultural College Ciren- 
cester, at Glasnevin, Dublin, and in other places. 


Norway and Siveden . — The peninsula formed by the 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden is abundantly wooded. 
The principal trees are Scotch fir {jPinus aylvestns^, spruce 
fir {AUea excelsa), and birch {Betula alha). These grow 
to a large size, and the birch extends almost as far as the 
North Cape, only giving place at high alutudes to low, 
bushy willows. In the southern distncts only is there any 
variety of hardwood. The forests are principally situated 
iu the east of Norway. The western parts have been 
denuded, and the wants of the sea-coast are supplied from 
the inland distncts. 

Of the vast area of waste land returned as forest in 
Norway, about one-ninth belongs to the state or to vanous 
state institutions. In the greater part of the forests the 
population have a long established right for grazmg, 
timber, and firewood ; and even m tracts in which land- 
owners or the state have a part ownership, the rights of 
the population, if they have any, take precedence of all 
other claims. Communal forests are managed by men 
chosen from among those who jointly own them. From 
the 16 th century various laws attempted to regulate the 
private forests, but these were found vexatious, and were 
repealed in 1836. The forest department for the control 
of state forests consists of 27 officers, with a very large staff 
of men employed in felling and timber transport. The 
e::^ort of timber from Norway is chiefly from the Skeen 
Fiord, and the various ports between Cape Lindesnaes and 
the Swedish border. The annual export amounts to about 
80,000,000 cubic feet, more than half being sent to Great 
Britain and Ireland, while the average annual value is 
estimated at i62,400,000. Some idea of the great timber 
resources of Norway may also be gathered from the fact 
that in the census of 1866 there were 4937 men entered as 
working in the forests, and 17,649 described themselves as 
employed in woodwork, saw-mills, tar-preparing, &c. In a 
Norwegian administration report it is stated that “ pre- 
sent destruction of forests has reached the bmit of the per- 
missible, probably even exceeded it.” 

Of the 100,600,000 acres in the kingdom of Sweden, 
88,800,000 were officially reported in 1875 as forest waste 
land, 12 millions being public, and 76 mfilious private 
property. _ Only about half of this, however, is really 
covered with wood, including plantations formed in recent 
years. Of the public forests only 4 miUion acres are under 
direct state management; about an equal aiea remains to 
be demarcated, while the rest belongs to other public msti 
tutions, is attached to state residences, or is temporarily 
alienated. The trees in Sweden are the same as those of 
Norway, but oak, elm, lime, alder, and beech grow more 
extensively in the south. Birch-wood is chiefly used a£ 
fuel, and the wood of the aspen is largely employed in the 
manufacture of matches. 

' Forest management in Sweden is in course of progres 
sive devdopment, and the administration is conducted witb 
energy. The department consists of a director and 70C 
men of different administrative and executive grades 
Much labour is repaired to bnng the timber to markei 
from remote forests in the western part of the togdom 
in winter sledges on ice and snow are used for transport 
and in floating down the rivers logs often take four an^ 
five years to reach the timber depot. Besides the control 
of the state and other pubhc forest^ 'the department is 
entrusted with the survefilance of private forests. 

In 1876 the total revenue of the start© forests was £66,807. The 
actual expenditure was £86,787 The prafti© were th«:efore £21,020 
The Bhipments of tiniber are anntmUy inoreasiiig, end were in 1874 
826,061 loads, and 704,741 standw’ds.* A Government forest 
school at Stockholm, which in 1875 haaid 13 students, suppliee 
recruits for the higher grades of forest service, while there are sui 
jttovinciaJl schoola for training men for the subordinate posts Be 
sides these, there is a private forest school receiving a grant in aic 
from Gdverument 
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Denmark is one of the most poorly wooded countries m 
Europe, the percentage of woodland being now only 4 26 
of the whole area. This small proportion is caused chiefly 
by the nakedness of the western part of Jutland, where the 
west winds have seconded the action of man in deatroymg 
the forests Much of the wood which at one time covered 
nearly the whole of Denmark having been cut down, to 
make way for agriculture, and to supply fuel and timber, a 
vast area thus bared has become a sandy heathy desert. 
The chief indigenous trees of Denmark are the spruce and 
Scotch fir, birch, and aspen. The oak also forms valuable 
forests on the islands of Ealster and Lolland. Beech, which 
was later introduced, has flourished so well as almost to 
monopolize the forest ground, and special protection is 
afforded to the oak, while a variety of conifers are being 
introduced as rivals to the beech, m a few places only, such 
as Normandy and the Carpathian mountains, are beech 
forests so luxuriant as in Denmark. Although laws to 
check the destruction of forests were enacted in the 16th, 
16th, and 17th centunes, they were treated as a dead letter, 
it is only since 1806 that effective measures have been 
taken to preseive the remains of Danish woodland and to 
create new plantationa A state forest department permits 
only small portions of old forests to ha cleared at a tune, 
and insists on the simultaneons planting of an equal area. 
The department also exercises a controlling supervision on 
private forests, forming plantations where necessary on 
private ’’estates at the expense of the owner. About one- 
fifth of the entire area of Denmark may be described as 
lying waste, some of this is unfit for the growth of trees, 
but already extensive plantations have been formed, on the 
heaths and dunes of West Jutland, of hardy trees such 
as Fmiis montana, Ahes alba, A excelsa, and A. 'pectinaia. 
In some instances, the state purchases tracts of heath on 
which to form plantations, and in others grants aid to 
private enterprise. 

The Danish forest school is at Copenhagen, and foms a branch 
of an agncultnral college Admittanco is obtained after passing an 
examination similar to that required for matnciilation at the uni* 
versity The forest education roquiros four examinations, and the 
subjects comprised are — (1) mathematics, geology, natuial philo- 
sophy, chemistry, zoolo^, botany, and drawing; (2) practical 
woik, to acquu*e a knowlodgo of which the student generally ar- 
inngea to serve for a year or two under a forest officer , (3) an oral 
exanuuatiou ui tho principles of forestiy, surveying, geology, 
hydrologj', forest zoology, and botany; and (4) these pnnciples 
applied piuctically, a tract of forast above 200 acres to bo surveyed, 
and levels found for a line of 8000 or 4000 feet. The course of study 
extends from four to six years ; the student then becomes a “ forest 
candidate,” and may look for Government cmidoyment. 

Holland, on account of its formation and climate, 
possesBes no indigenous forests. The country is so inter- 
sected by water that it is extremely subject to fogs, and 
being little above the sea level it is greatly exposed to 
winds, those from the north-west especially being pre- 
judicial to tree growth, while the marshy ground prevents 
the roots from penetrating far into the soil. Thera is, 
however, along the roads and embankments, a considerable 
amount of timber, consisting of beech, poplar, willow, and 
ash, which attam a large size, and in the management of 
such avenues the Dutch excel. Elms also thrive on tho 
embankmenta The extensive dunes, amounting to 1 40,000 
acres, are planted chiefly with hardy conifers (Marsh). 

Belgiwni , — The physical features of Belgium are, except 
in the northern part, very different from those of Holland. 
The chief forests ai'e in the distncts of Brabant and 
Flanders, and the old forest of Ardennes still extends 
along tho south eastern frontier. According to Siemoni, in 
1872 Belgium had 18 per cent, of her soil covered with 
wood. Becent returns give the area of state forest in 
Belgium as nearly 76,000 acres, and of communal forests 
300,000 acres, all being under Glovemmenfc controL 


Germany is in general well wooded, tbe forests of 
Prussia being estimated to cover 23 36 per cent, of the 
whole surface, while Wuitemberg has 31*22, and Badeu 
35 90 This weEilth is partly due to the abundant natural 
supply, and partly to the methodical way of treating forests 
adopted by all the states of the empire The wmteis 
being long and severe, an abundant supply of fuel is 
almost as essential as a sufficient supply of food. This 
necessity has led, in the absence of coal, aud along with a 
passion for the chase, to the preservation of forests, aud 
to the establishment of an admirable system of forest 
cultivation, almost as carefully conducted as field tillage. 
We need only enumerate a few of the principal wooded 
tracts bordering on the Rhine and the Mbe. The Black 
Forest stretches the whole length of the grand-duchy ot 
Badeu and part of the kingdom of Wurtembeig, fiom the 
Neckar to Basel and the lake of Oonstauce. The vegeta- 
tion resembles that of the Vosges, forests of spruce, Scotch, 
and silver firs, mingled with birches, beech, and oak, are 
the chief woods met with. The forest of Rippoldsau, on 
the head waters of the Kinzig, is one of the best forests, 
and 18 managed with great care. In the grand-duchy ot 
Hesse, the Odenwald range of mountains, stretching 
between the Maine and the Neckar, contains the chief 
supply of timber. These two large tracts of foiest are 
favourably situated with respect to water carriage, and 
from them the supply of timber for exportation is moiuly 
drawn j it is now, however, so much diminished in passing 
down the Rhine through populous districts, that it no 
longer suffices for the demands of the Dutch shipbuilder 
The largest spars are called “ Hollander ” The floating 
operations down the several tributaries of the Rhine m the 
Black Forest are very instructive, and the timber trade 
may there be studied with advantage. lu the duchy of 
Nassau there are the large wooded tracts of the Westerwalcl 
and the Taunus mountam ranges, and the forests cover a 
large area extending between Neuwied and Biebencb. In 
Rhenish Prussia the valuable forests nearly equal tho arable 
land m extent. These lie partly in the Ardennas, on tho 
borders of Belgium, and on the moimtains overhanging 
the Upper Moselle, but they do not furnish such stately 
trees as the ScUwarzwald or Kack Forest and the Odenwald. 
The Vosges forests were ceded to Germany in 1872, after 
the Franco-Prussian war. The Spessartwald, near Asch- 
affeuburg-oii-the-Maine in Bavaria, is one of the most 
extensive forests of middle Germany, containing large 
masses of fine oak with extensive plantations of coniferous 
trees, spruce, Scotch fir, and larch. Bavaria possesses 
other fine forest tracts, such as the Boierisohewald on tho 
Bohemian frontier, the Kranzborg near Munich, and the 
Frankewald in the north of the kingdom. North 
Germany has extensive forests on the Hartz and Thurin- 
gian mountains, while in East Prussia large tracts of flat 
ground are covered with Pinw eylvestria, Ahiea exceUa, and 
jumper. 

Prussia, including Hanover, contains about 20 million 
acres of forest land. About half of this is private property, 
and of the other half, managed by the state, part is com- 
munal or ecclesiastical forest. Of the state forests, equolliiig 
6,200,000 acres, a small proportion is moorland yet to bo 
planted. The yield of the state woodland in 1871, a large 
portion of which bears Scotch fir, was 204,796,260 cubic 
feet, or 34'6 cubic feet per acre of the area devoted to the 
produce of timber. The total income for the year for 
timber and other forest products amounted to j£2, 100,000, 
or about six shillings an acre, little more than half of which 
went to working expenses, the cost of the forest academies, 
commutation of servitudes, and road taxes. 

Much has been done in Germany to preserve and 
develop the forest resources by establishing training 
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schools, with the result that sylviculture has been most 
accurately studied, and the economical management of 
woodland most successfully carried out in that country. 
The following eight academies existed prior to the unifica- 
tion of the empire. Each large state had one schooL They 
are now being remodelled with a central ofi&ce at Berlin. 
Eisenach in Thuringia, Saxe Giessen in Hesse 

Weimar Carlsruhe in Baden 

Tharant, near Dresden, Saxony Hohenheim, near Stuttgart, in 
N eustadt Eberswald, near Berlm. W urtemberg 

Munden m Hanover. Aschaffenbmg m Bavana. 

The academies at Neustadt Eberswald and Aschaffen- 
burg are for the study of forestry alone, while in the 
others the pursuit of agricultural or engineering knowledge 
IS combined with it. In Germany the forest service is 
a state department, filled by youths of good position, who 
are specially trained for the purpose. The period of train- 
ing extends over five years, and its course is thus described 
by Campbell Walker.^ 

“Nothing struck me as more remarkable than the extent and 
varied natmn of the studies required from forest candidates or pro- 
bationer a in Prussia, and the number of year’s they are content to 
spend, firat in studying and then m waitmg for an appointment. 
The would-be oberfbrs^ must, after passmg cei’tam terms at a 
Government school of the first class, spend a year with an ober- 
forster in a ‘revier,' and then pass an examination as forest pupil, 
after which there is a two years' course at a forest academy, and an 
exammation in scientific forestry, land surveying, &c., on passing 
which the pupil becomes a. f<n st-kandidat , then other two years' 
practical study, during at least nine montlis of which ha must actu- 
ally perform ihe duties of a forester, after which comes the final 
Government examination, on passing which he enters the grade of 
olerfSrater-kandidcU The difference betwixt the two exammations 
IS that the first tests the candidate’s knowledge of theoretical forestiy 
and cognate sciences, whilst the latter teats ms abihty to apply what 
he has learnt and eapabihty for employment as oberforsfer and m 
the higher grades. After passmg the final exammation the oiber- 
fUrstcr-kanaidat is employed as an assistant m the academies and 
control oflioea, in making forest aui’veys and worlang plana, and 
sometimes acting in ohaige of a i-evier, receiving certain daily or 
weekly allowances whilst so employed. After five or six years of 
this probation he may look forward to being permanently appomted 
Thus we have at least five years spent m study and other five m 
probation,— the former without any pay, and the lattei only with 
meagre allowances, whilst actually emiiloyed, before the would-be 
forest officer is m stalled ] and the tune is generally much longer. 
Yet so great is the desire for Goveinment semce, and pai-ticularly 
forest service, in Prussia, and mdeed m Qei’many generally, that 
there is no lack of competitora 

“ The forests form part of the revenue department, and are pre- 
sided over by an ooerland-for8tm.eiBter and mxmst^al direktor, 
aided by a revenue coimoillor and joint ministerial dvr^or and a 
numerous council, with smtahle establishments and secretaries foi 
the various branches . . . The dberland-farstmeister is governor 

of the academies, and at the head of each is an ober-for8timiat& , 

aided by a numerous staff of professors and assistants 

There is a control office of account at Potsdam, where aU the forest 
accounts of the several provinces aie finally audited before going to 
the ministry of finance . . . The 12 provinces of Prussia are 
divided into 30 circles (Begierungsbczirk), and to each of these an ober- 
forstmeister is appointed to represent the forest department in the 
council of local adnunistration \Begierung), and aided by councillors 
and by the forsimefisters, as a boara, to represent forest interests m 
the Government, and administer the depai-tment to Iffie best advan- 
tage. Next in order come the foratvwlsters, numbermg 108, in charge 
of divisions with an average area of 26, 000 hectares, and tiien the exe- 
cutive officers, 706 dbrrf^atera, with charges averaging about 8000 
hectares, to each of wmoh is attached aforaVremdant, or collector of 
forest revenue, and fSratera (or overseers), with ranges of from 
600 to 1000 hectares The forests have all been surveyed, valued, 
and divided into blocks, and there are acenrato maps representing 
the extent and situation of each forest district, and the description 
and age of the timber growmg in each, block 'Whatever be the size 
of the woods every tree is recorded, and a working plan is drawn 
out and followed, — certain ^eoies being destined to longer or shorter 
growth, according to their promise of vitahty or liahil^ to decay. 
It may he remarked that such maps form the starting point of every 
true system of forestry ” 

At Aflcliaffenburg, which, may be taken as an example 
of German forest schools, candidates for Government for- 

^ Rajporta on Forest Manogement, London, 1872 


eat service must first pass the standard of the higher 
school or gymnasium, which meludes classics, mathematics, 
natural history, and chemistry. They are usually seventeen 
to nineteen years of age, and they first become apprentices 
for one year, assisting in the practical work of a forest 
district. The forest curriculum extends over two and a 
half years. Besides the director, there are four professors, 
who teach the following subjects : — 

I. Forestry General management, planting operations, valuation 
surveys, rotation and details of workmg plan, transport and sale 
of timber and other forest produce 

II. Natwral Sciences, with special reference to forest require- 
ments meteorological phenomena, organic chemistry, nutrition 
of plants, systematio botany and zoology, entomology 

III Mechanics Surveying and Engineering, with Eoad-mahing. 

IT Forest Legislation and Police. 

Practical mstruction is given in the laboratory, and excursions are 
made in the forests. The students who pass the final exammation, 
after five years’ trammg, are qualified for appomtments in the forest 
service Careful observations are made at Aschaffenburg regarding 
the inflnence of forests on the air and soil, lieir hygiemo unport- 
ance and effect on climate. 

Austria — Austria, including Hungary and Bohemia, 
possesses a vast amount of timber, about one-third of the 
productive area being returned as woodland, and covering 
66,000 square miles, situated more m the east than in the 
west. There are 2,330,000 acres of forest belonging to the 
state, chiefly in Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvama, and the 
Alpine regions throughout the empire. Dalmatia and 
Istria alone have a deficient supply of timber, owing to 
previous devastations ; but the Government is here making 
great efforts to restore the forests. The prevailing trees in 
the higher altitudes are Abies excelsa and pectmaia and 
Finus montana and Zarido. The larch mingles largely 
with the pines. In the low-lying tracts of the Alps and 
Carpathian moontains the beech is the principal tree ; in. 
the north-west several species of oak ; in the south the elm, 
poplar, chestnut, and walnut. In Dalmatia and southern 
Tyrol the ohve, mulberry, and fig trees abound. Austria 
produces annually about 67 million cubic feet of timber j 
and of other forest products the following are principal 
items : — 

600.000 cwte. gall-nuts. I 260,000 cwts. tuipentine and resin. 

100.000 „ potash. | 4,000,000 „ tannmg bark. 

The total income in 1872 from the Austrian state forests 
was 4,148,000 gulden, the expenditure 3,049,000 gulden, 
leaving a net profit of about .£90,000. The Austrian 
Government are wisely desirous to conserve and utilize their 
valuable forest property, and there is a state forest depart- 
ment with a sta^ of 1170 persons, 22 of whom are skilled 
ofiBcers of high position. In parts of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary entire forests have been destroyed, rendering useless 
much soil that is unfit for agriculture. Encouragement is 
given by the state to persons who make successful efforts 
to plant denuded ground, 

Scientific forestry is not so advanced as in Germany, hut 
increasing attention is being given to the subject. The 
principal forest academies are at Marien-bmnn near Vienna, 
'with a large staff of professors, a laboratory and museum, 
and at Schemnitz in Hungary. The courses last three 
years after passing the gymnasium examination, as at 
Asdbaffenburg. Other academies for training more exclu- 
sively in the practice of forestry have a shorter course. 

Fussia . — ^The inequality of the distribution of wood in 
the Eussian empire is very remarkable. The north of 
Great Eussia, the government of Perm, and Finland have 
a large proportion of forest land, and the export of timber 
from Ajchangel, St Petersburg, and Eiga is very great. 
In central Eussia there are also large and valuable forests, 
but in the south they become scanty. It was recently 
reported at the annual meeting of the geographical society 
of Vienna by OounciUor Wex, that the Volga is decreasing 
IX. — 51 
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ia volume owing to the destruction of wood ia its valley, ao 
as to affect materially the level of the Caspian Sea and Sea 
of Aral. With the exception of Bessarabia and the 
CaucaeuB, including the region south-west of the Caspian, 
the Bouttem districts of Russia bordenng the Black and 
Caspian Seas axe extremely bare of wood, and for household 
fuel the people use a compost of straw, leaves, <fcc, The 
Government has attempted the planting of portions of the 
vast steppes, and near Odessa there are fine plantations of 
A%lanihua glanduhsa, which give promise of success to 
farther plantiugs (Marsh). The fottowing etatisticB of the 
proportion of woodland in Rnasia are given in the Journal 
of Forestry^ 1877 : — 

“There axe in European Bussda alone 173,418,000 desaiatans 
(atout 400,600,000 acres) of forests, or 48 3 per cent of the entue 
temtory Such an extent of forests is not to he found in any other 
country of Europe Two-thirds, or 68 per cent., of the mass of 
forests extend over the north-eastern diatnots; then follow the north- 
western governments, where &erelativeproportion tothegeneralmea 
IB 80 to 60 per cent In the middle Tolga, the Baltic, and western 
n-n d central provmees the proportioa is 27 2 par cent., in the aouth- 

weatem it is2'6p0roent.,m the LittleEuasiaandatema governments, 

indnding tie Oilmen, it is onty 0 7 per cent. Tmltind and the 
Cancasus are not included, wiich contain splendid timber in great 
variety, northe Pohah governments, where the forests occupy a veiy 
extensive area." 

In the Baris Exhibition Report, 1867, the area of forest 
in Einland is given at 2,500,000 acres, but in the most 
accessible parts wasteful and serious denudation has taken 
place. 

The Scotch fir, the spruce, and the Siberian larch axe 
the most common coniferous trees ia Russia, The spruce 
penetrates furthest north, the Scotch fir grows well in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, while the larch is chiefly found, 
in the district drained by the Fetchoia river, and through- 
out Siberia. These three form the staple of the Russian 
timber export trade. Bitch is also a tree of the northern 
latitudes, and extends eastwards as far as Kamchatka. 
In central and over a large part of the southern portions 
of European Russia there are good forests of oak, and the 
beech, boxwood, ash, lime, maple, and walnut all grow in 
more or less profusion. The oak does not cross the Urals. 
Th.e ridges of the Crimea are clothed with Corsican pine 
Jims Zaricio), while the Scotch fir and beech form fine 
crests in the Caucasus. 

The annual consumption of wood witliin the Bnssian empire is 
enormous, the estimated value being 260 millions of roubles, the 
raflwaya requiring for fuel alono 7 million roubles worth. In tlie 
absenoe of stone neEixly nil the buildings are made of wood. Eveiy 

S upwaxds of 100,000 vessels of different descriptions descend the 
lian rivers, most of which on xeacLing then: destination are 
broken up for btiilding or f ud Scotch fir and i^mce are nsaally 

employed for this pmposs. The collection of ramu and tar in the 
northern provinces is voiy groat, about 7000 tons of tar being 
annually exported. A now industry has sprung np of late yenxs, 
viz, , making pulp for paper from the wood of the aspen, a tree 
wHch readily reproduces itself. The lime furnishes material for 
rope, oorda^, and matting. 

irt 1868, Baron von Berg, o distinguished forest officer of Saxony, 
was requested to report 6n the forests and forest managcinent of 
Pinlano, and snbseqnently also of Poland. The ostabbshment of 
two schools of forestry resulted from his viEdt. At the sdiool of 
Nova Alexandria in Poland, established m 1858, tho teaching 
of agriculturo is combined with that of forestry. The passing of a 
gymnasium examination is necesseiy before admssion. The course 
of study covers three years, when, aP:er the final examination, tho 
stndonta receive a diploma entitling them to employment in tlio 
service of Government. At Evoia m Finland, where the school was 
founded in Z859, tho instraotion is in forestry only. Though at the 
commonoement the education and quarters were given free, 
tho school had to bo closed for lack of pupils j bnt in 1874 it was 
reorganized, and now it sooms to be in a flourishing condition. The 
course extends to two years, and the instruction includes forest 
law and economy, surveying, book-keeping, engineering, matho- 
matios, and kindred subsets. A forest school also exists at Peter., 
oifeky near Moscow, and another at Berdiansk on tho sea of AzofT, 
and many young Russians have been sent to tho French and 
German schools to acquire a knowledge of forest science. 


Foumama . — It is computed that there are in Roumania 
2 milHou acres of forest land, though not wholly covered 
with wood. In the plains species of oak predominate, and 
according to elevation, walnut, beech, yew, silver fir, and 
spraco. But the coniferous trees have mostly disappeared, 
and the forests have been greatly damaged, while, owing 
to grazing rights, no young trees have been allowed to 
spring np. A small forest staff has now been appointed, 
and plans are being formed for the establishment of a 
school for training forest assistants. 

Frame. — Tho principal tunber tree of France is the oak, 
and various species are much cultivated. The_ cork oak 
IS grown extensively in the south and in Corsica. The 
beech, ash, elm, maple, birch, walnut, and poplar are all 
important trees, while the silver fir and sprace form 
magnificent forests in the Vosges and Jura Mountains, and 
the Aleppo and maritime pines are cultivated m the south 
and south-west, About one-seventh of the entire tenitory 
is still covered with wood. 

Forest legislation took its lise in France about the 
middle of Ihe 1 6th cantuiy, and the great minister Sully 
urged the enforcement of restrictiva forest laws. In 1669 
a fixed treatment of state forests was enacted, and in 1750 
Mirabeau estimated the woodlands in France at 70 millions 
hectares. Duhamel in 1765 published his famous work 
on forest trees. Reckless destruction of the forests, 
however, was in progress, and tho Revolution of 1789 
gave a fresh stimulus to the work of devastation. Tho 
mual results have foUowod in the frequency and destruc- 
tiveness of floods, which have washed away the soil from 
the hill sides and volleys of many districts, especially in 
the south, and the frequent inundations of the last fifty 
years are no doubt caused by the deforesting of tho sources 
of tho Rhone and Saone. Laws were passed in 1860 and 
1864, providing for the reforesting, "reboiseraent,” of tho 
slopes of mountoins, and these laws talco effect on private 
os well as state property. Beneficial results have already 
ensued. Thousands of acres are annually planted in tho 
departments of Hautes and Bassos Alps j and during tho 
! summer of 1875, when much injury was done by floods in 
the south of France, the DuraiicOj formeily the moat 
dangerous in this respect of French rivers, gave little causo 
for anxiety, and it is round the head watora of this river 
tWt the chief plantations have been formed. ‘Wliile tracts 
formerly covered with wood havo been replanted, planta- 
tions have been formed on tho white shifting Bauds or 
dunes along the coast of Gascony. A forest of Fzms 
Pmasier, 160 miles in length and from 2 to 6 broad, now 
stretches from Bayonne to the mouth of tho Giroudo, raised 
by means of sowing steadily continued sinco 1789 j and,tho 
cultiTatlon of the same pine in tho department of Landes 
has, along with draining, transformed low marshy grounds 
; into productive soil. With tho provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, a large extent of forest was ceded to Gormany in 
1871. 

An official report, dated 1872, gives tho following forest oi’cas: — 

State forests 800,000 hootarcs. 

Conunuual forests 2,000,000 ,, 

Private forests.. 6,000,000 „ 

Total 8,900,000 „ 

In 1877 the French state forests contained 986,088 hectares, and 
the communal 1,019,622 hectares. The revenue in 1827 amounted, 
to 27,000,000 frimea, tbroo-fourths of which woa from tho sale of 
timber, and one-fourth from other forest produce. Tho estimated 
1 revenue for 1877 was 38,600,000 francs, 29,600,000 of which was to 
come from the regular felling, and the remamder from extraordinary 
cuttings and minor forest produce. Tim annual exponscs of the 
forest department average 13,000,000 francs. For 1877 the actual 
figures wore 13,826,782 francs, of which about 5,000,000 is for the 
pay of the establishment, two and a lialf millions for roads, two for 
plantations, and tlie balance for conservancy and management. 

Tho department is administered by tho director general, who 
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las his headqnai-ters at Pans, assisted by a board of administra- 
tion, who meet twice a week, and are cbaiged with ile working of 
the forests, questions of ngbts and law, finance, and plantation 
works The establishment consists of 36 conservators, 174 inspec- 
tors, 310 sub-inspectors, and about 420 gaadea g6n£raux, the 
numbei being regulated by the exigencies of the service 

The department is supphed with officers from the forest school 
at Nancy This institution was founded in 1824, when M Lorentz, 
who had studied forestry m Gemauy, was appointed its first 
director Any French youth from eighteen to twenty years of age 
may compete for admission to the school on producing certain certifi- 
cates and fibng a bond guaranteeing the payment of 1600 francs a 
ear, and 600 franca from the date of his jomi^ the establishment till 
e IS promoted garde giniral on full pay. The entiance examina- 
tion comprises arithmetic, algebia, geometry, tngonometry, physical 
sciences, chemistry, plan-drawing, mechanics, German, history, geo- 
graphy, and free-hwid drawing The pupils pass two years m the 
school, and during a third attend lectures, wMe tafang practical 
charge of portions of forest near Nancy The school is under a 
director, a sub-director, and eight professors, besides two officers for 
military instruction In the winter session eight hours daily are 
spent m the school, and the summer term is chiefly passed m mrest 
tours, the pupils accompanying the professors, who apply the teach- 
ing of the school to objects found m the forest There are usually 
46 to 60 French pupils The French Government ban kindly 
extended the benefits of this well-equipped mstitution to cn.Tirlidn.toB 
foi employment m the state forests of Bntiab India. 

BwUzei'la-nd — ^Forests.m Switzerland cover about 18 per 
cent., or one-slxtli of the whole area, but in some of the 
cantons excessive deforesting has taken place. On the 
precipitous mountain sides the forest is found to have a 
powerful influence in preventing the formation and descent 
of avalanches, and in the Alps the woods are preserved, 
though insufficiently, by law. A distinguishing feature of 
Swiss forests is the prevalence of the silver fir, Ahka 
pectinai<if which covers large tracts on the mountains up 
to 4000 feet; the larch is sometimes mixed with beech 
to 3000 feet, more rarely with oak and wahint to 1800 
feet} and chestnut to 750 feet. Each canton regulates 
the management of forests within its own limits; hut 
efforts repeatedly made in the Federal Council for 
the introduction of a uniform system of forest legisla- 
tion throughout the republic ha^re not yet been snccess- 
fuL 

Vigorous attempts to preserve and restore wooded land 
are made in some of the cantons, and difficulties in the 
transport of timber from inaccessible points have been 
skilfully overcome by the mgenious adaptation of wooden 
tramways and iron rope slips. 

Italy , — ^The kingdom of Italy comprises such different 
climates that within its limits we find the birch and pines 
of northern Europe, and the olive, fig, manna-ash, and palm 
of more southern latitudes. The ascertained extent of 
wood in 1872, including the wooded island of Sardinia, 
was, according to Siemoni, 6,026,893 hectares, or about 
17 ‘63 per cent, of the entire kingdom, a proportion which 
might with advantage be greaSy increased, but in the 
latest return it has fallen to 12 ’34. By the republic of 
Venice and the duchy of Genoa forested, legislation was 
attempted at various periods from the 15th century 
downwards. These efforts were not successful, as the 
Governments were lax in enforcing the lawn. In 1789 
Pins VL issued regulations prohibiting felling without 
licence, and^ later orders were published by his snocesBors 
in the Pontifical States. In Lombardy the woods, which 
fifty years ago reached nearly down to Milan, have almost 
disappeared. The province of Como contains only a 
remnant of the prkoitive forests, and the same may also be 
said of the southern slopes of Tyrol At Ravenna there is 
still a large forest of stone pine, Pinm Pi/tiea, though it 
has been reduced to a tliird of its former extent, The 
plains of Tuscany are adorned with planted trees, the 
olive, mulberry, fig, and almond. Sardinia is rich in 
woods, which cover one fifth of the area, and contain a 
large amount of oak, Quercus Svher, Rohir, and Oenis. In 


Sicily the forests have been long felled save the zone at 
the base of Mount Etna. 

The destruction of woods has been gradual but 
persistent ; in the end of the 17th century the effects of 
denudation were first felt in the destructive force given to 
mountam torrents by the deforesting of the Apennines, 
and up to the present time the work of demolition con- 
tinues. According to the statistics published by the Itahau 
Government in 1870, there were 216,801 hectares of state 
forest, including woods attached to royal residences ; but 
by the sale, alienation, or destruction of the greater part, 
the area has since been very greatly reduced. Of com- 
munal and private forests the extent is, according to 
Government statistics, 

1870 1877 

Communal forests 2,169,914 hectares . 1,680,000 hectares 
Private forests .2,682,178 „ ... 2,040,401 „ 

^ Only about 1,600,000 hectares are really covered with 
timber, as these figures include land with mere coppice or 
brushwood. 

In 1867 the monastic property of Vallombrosa, Tuscany, 
30 miles from Florence, was purchased by Government for 
the purposes of a forest academy, which was opened in 
1869, and energetic measures were initiated throughout the 
fangdom for the preservation of the remaining woods. It 
is to be regretted that, by a change of policy, the area of 
forest has now greatly decreased. The administrative staff 
consists of 3 inspectors general, 35 forest inspectors, nn d 
about 300 subordinate officials. The royal forest School at 
Vallombrosa is surrounded by a splendid forest of silver 
fir, and a large extent of broad-leaved chestnut, beech, and 
other trees is also attached to it. Pmus Tialep&ms and 
P%nea and larch are the other prevailing conifers. The 
number of pupils is about 60, and the course of study 
resembles that at Nancy. A forest periodical is regularly 
published at Florence. Director di Berenger, who has 
superintended the school from its foundation, is a man of 
great learning, and author of several important works on 
forestry. 

Spain and Portugal are very deficient in woodland. The 
Peninsula is not unsuited to the growth of tiiiiber, as 
evinced by the noble forests which existed in the times of 
the Moors, especially in the southern provinces. There 
was a code of forest laws in Spain in the reign of Philip 
II., but it seems never to have been carried out, and the 
fine forests have long since disappeared. The evils of 
denudation are perhaps nowhere more signally exemplified 
than in Spain, and “ Rentzsch even goes so far as to ascribe 
the political decadence of Spain wholly to the destruction 
of the forests (Marsh, p. 306). Although her physical 
conditions render a large extent of forest almost indispens- 
able to industrial progress, Spain may be said to bo the 
only European country, with perhaps the exception of 
Great Britain, in which there has been no provision for 
the protection of woods. 

The evergreen oak {Qwsrtm Ilex), and its congener the cork onk 
iQuereus Swer), are found ossooiated with Pimis Pinaster, “ The 
Sierra de las Albujarras, southward of the city of Granada, is 
clothed with fir woods up to the peaks on certain placea so that 
the existiag forests would appear to bo the reauanta of a destroyed 
f^dle of coniferous trees, fomerly coveiing all these thains. In 
the flnviatile valleys of the Sierra Nevada isolated groups of trees 
present themselves, the wrecks of larger woods" (Eeufrey, j), 
296). In central Spam and on the slopes of the Pyr^eea 
there are still considerable tracts covered with JPinm P, 

pyremwa, and P. Jialeponsis, while on the nextherB. coast Hnus 
Pinaster abounds. Tho sweet chestnut, indigenous in Spain, forms 
forests more or less ctdtivated for the s^e of its fruit, which is on 
important artiole of food. 

A forest school has been lately established in the Eacorial, and 
good results from tho tramingthere maybe hoped for. 

The proportion of woodland in Portugal is nearly the 
some as tlmt of Bpain ; but a system of management is in 
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operatioa under an admmietrator-geriera] of forests. There 
are three forest zones characterized by the pine, the ever- 
green. oak, and the deciduous oah Firncs Finastene 
abounds on the coast, giving place south of Lisbon to F. 
Pt-nea, the stone pine. The largest forest is that of 
Leiria, composed chiefly of the maritime pine, Pinm 
Fvnasteri and adjoining the forest are establishments for 
tlie preparation of tar and resin, and the impregnation of 
wood. 

Aeii.^ 

India. — ^The forests of British India are of great extent 
and value. Under the rule of Hindu and Mahometan 
pnnoeB, aa well as in the earlier years of British, domina- 
tion, the forests were recklessly injured hy felling, or by 
the recurrence of destructive fires, thereby defcenorating 
the climate and impovenshing the people. But conserv- 
ancy has been introduced m time to preserve many of the 
advantages they are calculated to afford, to make tharn a 
considerable source of revenue to the state, and to provide 
for the needs of future generationa The change from un- 
controlled waste to careful state supervision is necegBarily 
slow ; immemorial usages have to be overcome, and many 
obstructions to be removed, before the department is in 
good working order j great progress has, however, been 
mada The forest department is now a branch of the 
pnbh'c service, for which candidates are annually selected 
hy the Secretary of State for India. 

Attention was first directed to conservation in India hy the 
appanitment of a comroittea by the British Association in JSdm- 
burgh in 1850, to coueider the ‘‘ piobable olfeots, in an economical 
and physical point of view, of the daatmction of tropical forsate , ” 
and a report was pnnted m 1851, ahomag the importance of pre- 
serving every mfliienoe which tends to maintain an equilibnum of 
temperature and liumidily, of preventing the waste of valuable 
material, and the special application to tnoxr various uses of the 
ittdigenous timbers of the coimtiy. Indian botanists, to their 
credit, had long urged on the Government the necessity of stopping 
the waste of valuable timber. Advancing civilization, the progress 
at agtioulture, and the rapid extension of railways soon rendered it 
imperative that means should be token to organize a general system 
of forest admimstmtion, to control the clearing of indigenous forests, 
and to economize pubbo property for the public good. About 1855 
the attempts at organization were made, the executive anango- 
meuts being left to the local administrations. In Bombay, Burmah, 
and Madras, conservators were appointed who started aa it were 
Single-handed and witliout skillecf assistance, depending on such 
help as could be found in the local services After the mutiny of 
1867 a staff of five or six assistants was sanctioned in each of these 
provinces, the more valuable forests were mapped out, and exact 
infonoAtion was obtsanod r^ardmg their lesonrces. In 1862 the 
Government of India organized a departmontal system of oonserv- 
anoy for the whole empire, and the ofl8.oe of inspector general 
of forests was created. A Jorest Act, ISTo 4 of 1834, gave power 
to local admiiuatiratioiifl to demarcate the limits ef state forests, 
and to reserve certain, trees for state purposes, and notified the 
mode of prooeduie in cases of doniage, oonflagratton, &0.5 and in 
October 1877 the report of a seleot committee on. a bill to amend the 
law relating to the preservation of state forests was under the con- 
sideration of the Indian Govemmeni Many of tie forest officers 
firat appointed were chosen bectmse of local Imowledge and love for 
naturof hiatoiy rather than their knowledge of practical forestry, 
but with these extended operations the want of trained asaistante 
fioon become apparent. It was therefore determined to train young 
men spemally for the work, and as forestry is m IVanoe a branch of 
Government service, advantage is taken of the forest school at 
IN'aucy in France, and five or six youths, after having passed 
through the usual course of study there, bom theoretical and prac- 
tical, are annually sent to Indio. In 1876 the officers of the higher 
grades had increased to 147,-'! insj^tor general, 10 conservators 
of provinces, 136 deputies and assisWits. The post of inspector 
geaorol la held by Dr Dietrich Brandis, to whose energy and ex- 
peidence is m great lueasure due the success which has attended 
the progress of the department. 

Many large and valuable tracts of forest are in the temtories of na- 
tive omefa 5 and to prevent these being wholly destroyed, the British 
Oovemment leases them for n long term of years, paying on annual 

^ A very comprehensive view of the geographic botany of the 
Asiatic continent and the distribution of its flora will be found in the 
article Asia.. 


rent, or a seignorage on eaush tree felled. Throughout the erapirO' 
the foiest lands aie burdened with glazing and other village rights, 
and It has req^uired much tact to effect the formation of forest 
reserves to their present extent. As opportumty offers, Unreserved 
forests are added to the reserves. The foUowmg figures embrace all 
the provinces under the Government of India (excluding Madras 
and Bombay). In 1876-6 the area of reserved and leased forests was 
16,089 square miles, being an morease of 8000 square miles duimg- 
the year. The aggregate area of plantations is about 26,000 acres, 
and the trees oultivated m the different provinces are aa foDows 

Bengal Toon and Teak. 

North. WoBt Piovlnces . Deodar, Walnut, and Horsa-cheatnut 

Bunjob- Deodar, Slssu, Klkoi, Ber, and tiulbeiTy 

Bunaah. . .. . Teak. 

iiSBBiD. Caoutchouc 

Hodras . Teak, Red Sanderswood, Cosuarlna, Eucalyptus. 

CooTff and Mysore . Teak and Sandolwood. 

Berar Teak and BabooL 

Oudh Sal 


The moat important aitacles of export are teak, sandalwood, 
cutch, caoutchouc, and kc, the last chiefly from the Central Pro- 
vmcea In 1876-6 the following amounts were exported from 
India. — 


Caoutehouo . 
Sholl-iaoi . 

Lac-aye . ... 

Saudalvrood 

Ctttdj (Catechu)- . 
Myrobalsns ... . .. 

(60 uubic loot) 


Tons. Price# per Ton 
7C8 128;i rupees 

. 4,0S3 1613 

.. 683 6U0 „ 

. 600 600 „ 

. 0,703 173 „ 

. 14,317 74 ,, 

.60,060 73 


The export of teak cemmenesd abont 1829, after the annexation 
of Tenassenm, and at first it was only from British territory. In 
1885 teak began to como from beyond the frontier in krgoly in- 
creosmg quantities. After the nnnexation of Pegu forest operations 
m Bntuli territory were regulated, and the average eiqiort to Indian 
and foreign poita from 1866 to 1862 was 20,000 tons, four times that 
amount coming from beyond the frontier N eai'ly two-tburds of the 
teak goes to Cwcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the rest to Britain, 
The finest teak plantation is tho Conolly plantation in Malabar on 
the Beypur River (Madras Presidency), wlioi-e the luinfall is 160 
inches annually. It now covers about 4000 acres, and 100 acres are 
added every year. The result has been most satisfactory, in tho 
provision or on immense stock of valuable mateiiul, and the outlay 
mourred is being gradually recouped, 

Chit^, the extract of tho hoartwood of Acaeia Catecht) conioa 
chMy from Burmah, partly from Mysore and Malabar. It is used 
for t-fl-nTiiTig and dyeing. Lao is chi^y produced in Central India ; 
the cohe^on is expensive, hut the quantity may be stih further 
inorsased. Suka fvoniom and ScMoiclicra are the chief 

lao-yielcUng ti-ees. Caoutchouc, the produce of dastim, is col- 
lected in .&sam and Sikkim, and latterly also lu Bunnali, whore, 
however, tho tree is not indigenous. Most of tho soudolwood oi 
commerce (i'anioZim albmi) is from Mysore and Coorg, and is ex- 
ported from Bombay. In Mysoie more than half of tho forest 
revenue is derived from this troo. 

The surplus forest rovonuo from tho different inuvinoea for 1876-6 
was as follows 


Tbo I’rceidoQcy oi Jtonffol 33,86,840 rupocs. 

Madras ...(duflcKuicy 8,734) „ 
BomUay 4,70,135 „ 


27,68,811 

yative Slalet Admintitered. 

Mysore........ 15,367 nipoos. 

Berm 1,41,049 „ 

Total 20,10,611 rupoos, Or ;0201,051. 

Much expondituro is noedful for improving the roads through tho 
forests, and for the blasting of rooks in rivers, which, both in tho 
plahiB and in ^0 Himalaya, are much used for floating logs. Fuel 
plantations on a large scale, especially in Madras and the Punjab, 
Wo been formed for the supply of roilwoys and steamboats ; the 
demamation of forests is steadily carried on, tho roservos am mapped, 
and laws are in f oi’os for the exclusion of cattle from the resoms 
and for the provoution of fires ; waste has beon prohibited, and. in 
many ways omtidual improvement is taking plaoo. FTew species 
of trees of Kqnd growtli aro being acclhaatized. “From Auatraiia 
several kmde of Eucalyptus wicL Acacia were introduced about 
twenty-five years ago, and they have made such progress that tho 
station of Ootocamund is now almoat surrounded by a forest of those 
trees. Theh rate of growth is wonderfully fast, much faster man 
that of the indigenous trees. Young forests of tlio quinine-yielding 
OiTichonas aw oomiug up ui many placea. The manugemeut of mew 
oinohona woods wilT probably be similar to the treatment of oak 
coppice in Frigland j for though oak bark has not one-twentiem 
tho value of Jesuit’s bark, it is the bark in both oases for which 
these woods are mainly oultivated. There will, however, be the 
difference that whUe oak coppice in Europe, after having iieon out 
over, requires from fourteen to twenlq/’ years to yield another crop 
of bark, cinchonas grow so rapidly that they may probably be cut 
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over every eightli or tenth year ” It has been decided to estahliah 
a, forest schod in North India for training candidates for the execu- 
tive branches of service, and to attach to it a large area of reserved 
forest 

The teak, Tectorux, grandis, may he called the long of Indian 
timber trees ; it is prized for shipbuilding beyond any othei wood, 
and 18 specially valuable for worli in contact with iron It is in- 
•digenous in Hindustan as well as in Burmah and the neighbouring 
states, generally growing in company with bamboos and other trees 
in dry deciduous woods It grows to perfection in Malabar and 
West Bmiuah, where the rainfall is heaviest The northern limit 
IS about 26" N lat. The sal, Shorea rdbusta, another most impoit- 
•ant tree, forms extensive pure forests along the base of the Himalaya, 
from A^am to the Sutlej, and m the eastern part of Central India. 
It jrields a heavy durable timber, m meat demand for bmlding, 
;^n carnages, and railway sleepers The deodar, Cednis Deodam, 
m to Nortli India what teak is to Madras, Bombay, and Burmah, and 
•what sal is to Bengal and the great Ganges Doab It is mdigenous 
in the north-west Himalaya and the mountains of Afghanistan, and 
forms extensive forests m the basins of the Indus, Tonse, Jumna, 
and Bhagirati nvers Black wood {Dalbergxa latifolm) and sissu 
JDalbergm Sissu, toon {Ckdrela Toona), satm wood {CMoroxylon 
Siowtcnia), sandalwood {SarUahm. album), red sanderswood 
{Pterocarpua aatUahnua), and the venous kinds of ebony {Dios- 
pyros) are amongst the most important of the many valuable 
woods of India 

Official Reports on Forest Conservancy (4 vols foho), showing the 
progress of departmental administrahon in India from 1862 to 
1871, issued among parliamentary papers, contain much statistical 
und practical information The advance of forest management m 
India has led to the pubhcation of three useful handbooks • — (1) 
The Flora Sylvatwa of Souih India, by CoL E. H. Beddome, 
Madras, 1873 , (2) the admirable Forest Flora of North- West and 
•Centrad India, by Dr Brandis, London, 1874 , and (8) The Forest 
Flora of British Burmah, by the late Sulpiz Kurz, Calcutta, 1877 
The systematic working of the forests has also been facilitated by ihe 
pubhcation of a code for the transaction of forest busmess. There is 
an annual conference of forest oflacers, when questions of principle 
and practice are discussed , and a quai’torly magazine of forestry — 
The Indian Forester — published in Calcutta, has been establumed 
lfor the record of obseivatious and expcnments. For a classified 
list of trees with vernacular names and local uses, see the works 
cited, and the jury reports of the Madi-as and Punjab Exhibitions ; 
Cleghorn’s Forests and Gardens of SovJth India, 1861 , Drury’s 
Ua^ul Plants of India, 1878 ; Dalzell’s Bombay Flora, 1861 , and 
Stewart’s Punjab Plants, 1869. 

Ceylon — The coast of Ceylon is fringed with the cocoa palm , the 
betel palm, talipat, and palmyra also abound, the last in the north of 
the island, whue the interior is nobly wooded, having ebony, cala- 
mauder, satin wood, and 80 or 40 vanoties of timber valued for con- 
fltruotion and shipbuilding, but no teak Forest reserves ore being 
formed. (See EnwmeraHo PUmtarum ZeyUmios, Thwaites, 1864.) 

Siam —The forests of Siam contain a lar^e amount of teak, some 
of which has been exported. Other prinmpal trees are gamboge 
•{Garcinia), gutta-percha {Isonandra), eagle wood {Agwdana 
Agadlocha), ratans, durian, mangosteen, {Garcinia ifangostana), 
and several valuable palms, as the sago {Sagiisfarinifora), 

Borneo is remarkable for its luxunant vegetation, and idle exten- 
rsive forests produce ironwood, gutta-percha, ebony, sandalwood, 
ratans, sapanwood, gambir, dragon-blood, sago palm, and the 
mast {Calophyllum) 00 . 6 . camphor trees {Dryaha^wps) 

China — The forest area of the meat empire of China is little 
knoivn, eroecially in the northern h^, which resembles Japan In 
the west there are large forests containing ebony, sandalwood, cam- 
phor tree, talloyr tree {StiUingiaa^^fei a), mulberry, paper-midbeiTy 
iBroussonetia papynfera), varnish tree, funeral cypress. The 
mountain regions of the islands of Formosa and Hainan are well 
•Wooded, From Formosa we ohtam moat of our supply of the cam- 
phor of commerce. (See Fortune’s China, and Bentheuu’a Flora 
Mong-hongensis ) 

Japan is well wooded, and the arboreal flora presents a 
Temarkahle combination of sub-tropical and temperate forms, — ^the 
tree-fern, bamboo, banana, and palm growing with the pine, the oak, 
the beech, and coniferee m great varwty. The evergreen oaks and 
the maples are the finest of all Japan trees, whilst the Rhus 
vemicifera or lacquer tree, R. suocedama or vegetahle-wai tree, 
Laurus camiphora or camphor tree, and paper-mulberry are among 
the remarkable or oharactenstio trees of the country. (Siebold and 
.Zuccanm's Flora Japomca . ) 

Siberia possesses immense tracts of forest, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Tobolsk, Tomsk, and I^atermburg Pmos, larch, 
cedar, and birch axe the pnncipal trees on the mountains north of 
the great steppes and marshy plains. The northern limit of the 
pine IS about 70°. Willows, alders, and poplars sue used for fud. 
on the plains. Elms and wild apricots are mentioned by travellers, 
hut the oak is not indigenous. It is estimated that Siberia con- 
•tains 2,000,000 aci’es of forest in the districts above named The 


vast plateau of Tartary and Tibet is of great stenhty, dry, and almost 
treeless, and the climate is very unpropitions In Manchuria there 
are extensive coniferous forests, and on the east coast there is said 
to he oak on the mountams, while on the low land the maple, willow, 
apneot, and mulberry are found. 

Amkrioa. 

America is of all quarters of the world the most thickly 
wooded with pnmeval forest The territory on the north-west 
coast and islands is well stocked with nme timber 

Canada — ^The forests of British North America are of the 
first importance for the comfort aud welfare of its people, as no 
coal is found in the centre of the Canadian dominion Canada 
contained immense forests, which are stdl extensive, chiefly of black 
and white spruce, the Weymouth {Pinus StioUis) and other pines, 
which grow to a great height and do not admit of nndeigrowth. 
The dark and sombre forests are also noh mother oommerciaf woods, 
such as oaks, aah, maple, hickoiy, and walnut. The export of 
timber is veiy gieat, and Great Bntain draws more from Canada 
than from any other country Pinus Strobus yields the largest 
amount, and is the most valuable of Canadian woods It is now 
chiefly obtained from the head waters of tributaries of the St 
Lawrence. The extensive lumber trade is causing rapid denudation 
Tracts of land ai’e let to “ Lumber Companies,” whose object is to 
get as large a return as possible, and annually thousands of acres 
are destroyed by fire. An Act has recently been passed regardmg 
the pubhc lands of the .Dominion, which provides for the care of 
young trees, whereby m Quebec it is no longer permitted to cut 
pme trees less than 1 foot diameter at the stump. It has also been 
proposed to establish a school of forestry 

United States . — The primitive forests of America were of immense 
extent, and contained a remarkable diversity of species, covering in 
tiis I7th century, with insignificant exceptions, all that portion of 
the North American continent which has been occupied by British 
colonists, and apparently adequate to the exigencies of advancing 
settlements to an indefinite future ; hut now, it is “ doubtful if any 
Amencan State, except perhaps Oregom has more woodland than 
it ought permanently to preserve ” (Marsh, p 826). About 40 
species of oakare mdi^nous in America, 16 conlfei'S, several maples, 
birch, ash, beech, elm, hornbeam, hickory, poplar, magnoha, wamnt, 
butternut, jeo The eastern aud midland Statra were at one time 
dense forests ; now, Fennsylvania alone excepted, these are denuded 
of the pines and oilier commercial woods, and are compelled 
to draw much of their supply from Canada and the West Even 
the forests m Pennsylvania, which once yielded the finest pines 
in America, are now greatly reduced in extent and value. The 
earliest restrictive measure of Government was adopted ml817, when 
oak aud red cedar were reserved , and a law was passed in 1881 to 
arrest spohation. The enormous supplies of .timber still brought to 
market may he j'udged of from the fact that the number of saw-mills 
m 1870 was 26,817 — an increase of over 6000 in ten years. Fortun- 
ately public opinion has been aroused, and a Forestry Association 
has been formed, to show the vast annual decrease or forests, and 
the urgent necessity of plantmg to a large extent In Massa- 
chusetts valuable pnzes are offered for plantmg white aah and white 
pme, roruce and larch, with a view to the raiemg of useful timber, 
aud afifcrdmg the needed shelter to the crops In 1868 a premium 
of 1000 doll was offered for the best ptotation of forest trees 
planted in 1860, payable in 1870. The S^tates of lUmois, Missouri, 
and Iowa have also encouraged tree-plantmg by State laws. 
Further west, in the praixie regions, energetic measures are being 
adopted to create woodlands on hitherto treeless plains. In 
Nebraska ash, walnut, aud elm are largely planted, and along the 
Central Pacific Eaalway belts of Ausl^an gum and other trees 
are being formed to protect tlie line from snow dnfts, aud for a 
foture supply of timber In the State of California a forester has 
been appointed, and legal provision made to render the discharge of 
his duties effectual By a law of California, dated 80th March 
1868, l^e hoard of supervisors m each coimty are empowered to 
authome owners of lands to plant and cultivate, along the public 
highways, shade and fruit trees, specifying the species to he planted, 
at what age, at what distance &om each other and from we road 
bed, and making the necessary rules for them motection, &c. Four 
years after the planting, upon receiving a duly certifled statement 
of the number then in a good condition, the hoard are directed to 
pay to the cultivator one Hollar for each such tree. ^ California still 
possesses her magnificent Sequoias, S gigantea, which attain when 
full grown an average height of 276 feet, and a girth oi 70 feet at 
6 feet from the ground. Sir J. D. Hooker tells of a forest forty 
TnilfiB long, and 8 to 10 broad, in the Sierra Nevada, where alone 
the tree os indigenous. Wood-cutters aiid saw-mills axe, however, 
busy at work, converting the valuable Sequoias mto marketable 
tunuer, and sheep grazing and fires kindled by the lumbermen are 
effectually destroying the saplings. Hooker writes in 1878—“ The 
devastation of the Oolifbrnian forest is ptoceeding at a rate which is 
utterly incredible, except to an eye-witness. It is true that a few 
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of tlie most inaignifieant groves of tlie big trees at tie northern ex- 
treme of ita range are protected by the State legislature, and a mw 
las been enacted forbidding the felbng of trees over 16 feet 
m diameter ; bat there is ao law to prevent the cutting or burmng 
of the saplings, on which the perpetuation of the ^ove depend^ or 
to prevent the huming of the old trees, winch, if they do escape the 
fire will Buccumb to the drought which the sweeping away of the 
environing forest will occasion " In Texas, where theie is a veiy 
inadeanate supply of timber, the giowth of trees on the prunes is 
being attempt^, but the frequency and destmctiveneas of prtune 
fires are great obstacles to success 

Qentval Jmeruxt —Mes.oo and the vanons etatee of the 
isthmus uniting North and South America, os woU as the West 
ludian Islands, possess abundant forests, which are as jet^ however, 
iiuperfeetly known But they contain many fine timbers m latge 
quantities, the chief of which, mahogany, Smet&iia Maluxgotu, 
deserves special notics. The mahogany tree ia foimd on the mwn- 
lan d and in the West Indian Islands between 11“ and 20“ N. lat 
It grows to a large size, with a perfectly straight stem, and is ex- 
ported from the different states and lalands^wliere it grows That 
winch eomaa ftom. Brltiah Honduras is esteemed the beat, but the 
supply &om there has dechned of late years. Mahogany was 
fir^raiported into England about 1640 It has been mtroducod 
into Beugd and Malabar In the neighbourhood of Panama 2000 
persons are employed in drawing off the juice of Oashlloo, ctastica, 
the Oeutral American caoutchouc tree, and in Nicaragua 800 
to 800 persons find similar employment <See Wojurs, 

Qvha —For variety and value the woods of Cuba mal those of 
the mainland, but the Government forests have been neglectod and 
left to chance and plunder There has heeu no attempt to control 
th .0 misuse, vaste, and wioitoa degtmctioii of forest Ydusble 
timber is fmled for makmg enclosures, and much is burnt. Almost 
all the remaining woods Delong to pnvate persona. Mahogany, 
cedar, and fustic wood, with many others, are produced freely 
During last century forty-two ships of war were built m the Eoyal 
Arsenflof Havaunah, aud with proper management muchtunber 
for naval pnrpoaaa might be obtained. 

SoxUh AmerCm —The nchnass and luxuriance of the tropical 
vegetation iu South America are proverbial, and the whole chain of 
the Aadas is clothed with wood, varying acoording to elevatioD, 
latitude, and aspect. Owing to the scarcity and high prioe of lahour, 
with, tile few facilities of transport to the sea-coast, the timber trade 
of South Amonca has not as yet reached great duneiunons j but 
with the increase of population and the opening up of the ootintry 
tlua commerce will he vastly developed. No data ns to the extent 
of forest area are available, out wi^ great vanoty of oluuate in the 
vast continent there is gieat diversity also in the vegetation. Each 
State has iia own special fore^products to export, of which, how- 
ever, we can only name a few of the mors valuable. 

British Qiiuma. furuishes two of the most valuable tunhers known 
for shipbuilding, greenlieart (NedcMidra liodtcBt) and mora {Moi'a 
czeelsa ) ; both of these grow to a hirge size, and arc said to be veiy 
abundant, hut owing to the great demand, and the want of legal 
restnetion to pravenu the cutting of saplings, it is becoimng difficult 
fo obtain good greenheort It is to be iicpocl that tho British 
colonies in the western hemisphei'o will follow the oxojujjIo of tiio 
East Tnilig ri ampiro, and lutroduca, ei’o it be too late, measures o{ 
conaervaacy au«I reprodnotioa Sir OT. Hooker has urged this in 
strong terms. iXeu> Mc^ort, .) 

Frenich Oinam contains valuable forests, and prodnoes "ango- 
liquo {Biwrysda jparaojwis), a timber much employed in naval 
dockyards. , , 

Vmesuelcs . — ^Humboldt mentions iu his travels that tho watew 
of the Lake Valencia had greatly decreased oiving to the clearings 
of forest in the Aragua valley, nssu the northern coast of Venazuela. 
The Orinoco, the great water highway of Venezuela, isftln^d m its 
lower course with ma^floent evergreen foiosta. The most import- 
ant trees of this repubiio are lignum vitro (Zygophi/ll-um ariomom), 
found chiefly on the' coast, and guayacan, ” used for cabinet work. 
Brazil wood is so common as to be generaliy used for fences Cedar 
and ebony are also among the products. Venezuela is the homo of 
the cow k 06 (fitaZoaSodewrort ‘iitils), which yields large quantities of 
niitrltioiiB thick milky joiee The cocoa plant ( fheobronia Gmw) is 
also a native of the north of South America, thnving vigorously 
with a maximum of humidity and a high tempenatura. 

Eoiualor contaius great forests east of the Andes, whore the cli- 
mate 18 oxeessivoly humid. The export trade m 1874 amounted 
to ^078, 530, np’fvards of £000,000 being for cocoa, bidia-rnbber, 
and cinchona bark, Tho bark of Ginmwa CaMsmja is no longer 
l>rocurahloj that of G. siiceiruWa is exported 

The great empire of Brazil has forests covering an area 
half tlio size of Europe. Eor 2000 miles the river Amazon flows 
tlirongh Brazilian tamtory, and forms with its tributaries the only 
interruption in a rich level tract measuring 1200 miles from IB- 
to ’W. and 800' from N. to S. covered with virgin forest. E. 
Spruce graphically desoriboa tho wondeiful luxuriance of a forest on 
the Amazon. 


Ke^ted prramW of our northam ptoaa. TOioa 1 entered the foitefc toe 
confuafaa was s& gi'eafer, for so much were the tranches of adjacent trees ta- 
and ao dehsel welled In manv cases with tolnars and epiphytes, that 
S ^ X offl io chtalniof any individual tree and It was only 

along too btmkfi of the rivers that 1 saw so much of toe trees In toe 
forest M to give me a clem Idea of tho outlines and general aspect of 
iiieiii 7 of tktioQk LiWe ^oc I V Se 

The pTOductivcnesa of the Brazilian forests may be inferred from 
the fact that m the Pans Exhibition of 1873 were 300 diffeient kinds 
of timber, many of them of great value both for naval ^d civd con- 
Btruction and for omamenm work No plantatwns have yet been 
fonned of these valuable woods, and fhetic and Brazil wood a^ to 
be metwith only at a distance from the coast. Tlie most important 
woods of construction are— jacaranda {Dalbei'ma mgi a), Bra^ wood 
(Gamlmnia ec^tnata), irouwood {OcesaljitMiffl /etvea), cedar {Cedrela. 
bnunl^tms). But the Brazilian forests though nch in timbei are 
richer Btill m gums, reams, drugs, dyes, and produce valuable for 
trade and manufacturing pnirpoaes. The meat development of 
commarce in forest produce is illustnited by the esport I’Ctums fo3^ 
1871-72, j 

4723 760,000 

. 0367 227,881 

8126 160,920 

105,100 

0000 36,813 


Cftouteliouo . 

Maid (Paraguay Tea) , , , 

Cocoa . - 

Bosewood 

Manloo flour. 


Of dye stuffs the best are Brazil wood, fustic (ITaclura ti7^ia), 
led mongi-ove (Hhizaphora), aniotto (Ei.m Orellamy, of drugs, 
Bumpamfla ISnulaoi sp ), ipecacuanha [OepluMlis 
enoi-aue iBaiaUnia sorhtis), jalap {Meogomum Purga}, !cc. Enropo 
draws from Brazil its largest supply of caoutchouc. It is obtamed 
from SipJionia eladica and Uaiicomia, sjicwosa, trees grovung m 
abundance m the provinces of Amazonas and Bara, and so large 
has been the export that lu some districts the supply begins to fail. 
OopmmM corifera, tlis wax palm, is a most vaJiiablo iho 

estoated annual production m wax and fibre is neaijy ^260,000 
(official return). Broal wood wid Bi-ozil nuts {Boj iholUia &»}cclm) 

are among the largest exports , . 

Pern.— Iu the Sfontaua region of Peru (that m, tho extcnsiva 
ores sti'otclung eastwoi'd from the Andes to the conics of Bmil> 
are vast forests, yielding ia spontaneous obundanae ruiuviaa bark, 
india-rubber, vanilla, copaiba, cinnamon, sarsapaiilla, ipooaouanua, 
veuet&blo wax, fee., but tlie coUeotion of produce and its tiansport 
through the sierra and coast regions to the porta is attended with 
much difficulty aud expense. The region of cinchona trws lies 
between 10" S. and 10“ N lati, and between 2B00 and fiOOOfcct 
elevation above the sea. In South America the miserable G overu- 
inonts of the cinchona districts have almost destioyed the ni(*8tnn- 
able Iwon with which a bountiful pirovideuce has endowed them. 
Happily, in this cose, the onoi'gy of such men as Mavkhain, Sl'riioo, 
and otliors has in great iiieosuio prevouted n loss which would havo 
been incalculable; for tiio cinchona plantations ostabbshed ia 
luiba, in Java, and in vanous other colonies give pronnso that 
Euro^ns will not in tho future suffer horn tliQ thonghtleas greed 
of the somi-emlized Governments of the Andiiio States. 

aiiili —In the inner valloys of tho Coi-dilleros there are estimated 
to bo from 260,000 to 600,000 acres of vii’gm forest, containing trees 
of groat dimeuBionB, . ^ ^ ^ - 

C^vjmiay.— The “montes** of South and Central TJmgnay fom 
narrow fringes to the larger streams, and rarely exceed a few hundred 
vardB ia widtk Seenfromdistaut higher ground they rosomblii more 
of veinlure meandering through the hare campos, from which they 
are sharply deflued—tlie reason being that the wood only grows 
•whore it is liable to inundation. BT tmd E. Uruguay arc little 
known, but tho same desonption is applicable to them. In uie 


coumrercml voluol mdtiiSroXtent mu^'be ti-ifling, but they sujHco 
- ’-‘’ion. Tho beautiful 
wliioh is 


for tho •wants of tho present scanti -- 

ombu (IHmnia or JPKyiolixcca « the _ 

poBsihly native on the campos. The softness ^ ite f 
raiidow it useless for burning end for tim^r. On the ado 

of South America, oontinued in the whole sti-etch of 1600 m^a 
south of the Eio de la Plata to tire straits of J 

to be extremely rare, except a tow thorny acacias ^ S®+i?b mvers 
Batagonia, some willows on the banks of one or 
and the antarctic beech and the Wli^r s jggariu- 

to some of the telandfi of Tierra del Fuw, ^ 

tioBS of Darwin, we know to he oomplotolf covered with foxes , 


Austbaw-s* 


The 
is empl 


i Isige continent of AnstraUa, eo far as it hw been 
phaticahy a pastoral oountiy, and no survey has yet been maan 
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of its surface bearing wood There are vast tracts in the intenor 
covered with scrub, but the total area of forest producing timber 
seems to be comparatively smalL The growth of trees is more 
vigorous in the east than on the north and north-west coasts The 
foliage IS usually evergreen, and the leaves of many trees hang 
vertically The chief forests occupy the flat margms of the nvers, 
and are composed of species of Acacia and Eucalyptus mmgled with 
Oallitris and Casuanna, Banksia, MelaUxica, Xanthorrhcea, and 
Exocarpus The Eucalyptus and Acacia are said to compose four- 
fifths of the forests of Australia and Tasmania. These trees, for- 
merlj despised and thought of Lttle value, are now introduced mto 
many countnes wheie artificial planting has been found necessary, 
and are extensively grown in Indm, Mauritius, Algena, and Italy. 
The Eucalypti in particular possess many excellent quahtiea : their 
timber is of great durability, strength, and toughness ; they are rapid 
in growth; and E Globulus, or blue ^m, is reputed to purify the 
smiounding air from malana, and is frequently found 800-850 feet 
high, while E diversicolor attains stiU larger dimensions. These, 
aleng with E resimf&a, iron bark tree, and E. marginata, 
Austrahau mahogany, “jarrah,” are reported to be abundant 
in many parts of Australia. Other prmcipal trees, chiefly in iho 
east, are Gech ela Toona, or red cedar, Gmchna Lcichardii, Araucaria 
CunningJiamii, or the Moreton Bay pme, and Castaimpermum 
australc, or Moreton Bay chestnut. In Western Austroha, amongst 
other forest trees of note, are the raspberry-scented acacia 
{A. aciwmiata) and sandalwood (Fusanus spnccdua) A simpler 
grstem of forest management than the elaborate orgonizatioiis of 
Prance, Germany, or Scandinavia is apphcable to thmly peopled 
colonies In the province of Tictona a State Forest Board was 
appointed in 1867, and maps have been prepared showing the dis- 
tribution of the pnnoipal trees within its bounds, the proposed 
reserves, and the forest ranges A Planting Encouragement Act was 
passed in 1872 By the formation of the board, with an inspector 
of forests to aid by advice, provision has been made for the preser- 
vation of existing woods and young plantations The first annual 
report appeared m 1876, from whiwi we find that the total area of 
reserves is 1,806 square miles, estimated to contain 400,000 trees, 
yielding an average of 700 superficial feet There is a large state 
nursery, and there has been great success in planting exotic trees, 
Abm Douglasii, Oedrus Deodara, Sequoia mgantea, Cuprmus 
tondosa, &c. These measui’cs have been introduced mainly by the 
energy of Baron von Muller, the Government botanist in Viotono. 
Attention is duected to the subject in other Australian colonies, 
where there is an equal call for action, and a beginnmg towards 
conservation has already been made in Queensland. Even firewood 
in some places is now scarce ; and the demands for mming and 
various industrial pursmts render it needful to import timber from 
other countnes. 

South Australia. — Dr R Bchombnrgk reports in 1878 that three 
valuable forest trees have been sueoessfully introduced, and are 
recommended to the forest hoard • — (1) the Amencan ash, Frcaamus 
Americana, which has been largely ^wn in the forest reserves j 
(2) English elm, Ulmus eamp^rts , and (8) the plane tree, Plata- 
nus oruntalis. With regard to replanting the country with road- 
side trees and clumps, tho individual ente^rise of farmers, agncul- 
torists, and landowners must be looked to. 

In Tasmania tbe arboreous forma are sumlor to those of 
Australia. Eucalypti are even more abxmdaut, and the acaciro be- 
gin to disappear It is remarkable that these two genera should be 
wholly abseut in ITew Zealand. The vast forests of Western Tas- 
mania are extensively utilized for timber (See Bentham and 
Muller’s Flora of Australia and Hooker’s Flora of Tasmania.) 

New Zealand — One of the nohest portions of the globe as regards 
arboreous vegetation is the colony of New Zealand It enjoys a 
climate to that of the south of Europe ; the vegetation is 

most luxuriant, and many tropical plants flourish, while conifers, 
charaotemtio of colder regions, also abound. In Britain the num- 
ber of indigenous timber trees is only 86 out of a flora (rf 1400 
species, wmle New Zealand has 113 tunher trees m a flora of only 
about 1000 i^ecies. The most valuable tree New Zealand is tbe 
kauri {Eammara arntrcdis), which grows only in the northern island. 
It attams the height of 120-160 feet and is 6-12 feet in diameter, is 
unrivalled for masts, and has long been exported to British dock- 
yards for that purpose. The value for 7 years ending December 
1873 from Auckl^d of kauri alone amounted to £144,000, 
against £19,739 of all other timber. Bsitides timber, kauri resin, 
obtained in great masses, is exported. In ten years tbe value 
amounted to £1,171,949 ; the price varies from £88 to £39 per ton 
Other valuable trees are totara {Podocarpm tatara) and matai {P. 
spwaid), both found thronghont the colony, and, like the kauri, 
yieldmg timber of great durahihty and strength, and Viteae 
littcyraUs, or New Zealand teak, esteemed more lasting than any other 
native wood. There are several species of Fagus, farming beech 
forest, and many other trees yield valnable wood, as E^to^ermm 
eriemdes, the tea-tree, and Scmtahm Gumminahimn, sandalivood. 
The forest area in New Zealand was calculated to have been 
20,370 OOO acres in 1880, and 12,180,000 acres in 1878, by Dr 


Hector The public were permitted to fell in the forests on pay- 
ment of a small licence fee, and reckless imchecked feUmg has been 
the consequence. Such rapid deforesting of these deuaefy wooded 
islands has naturally created an alarm in the le^pslatore, and the 
Government in 1872 passed a Forest Planting Encouragement Act, 
offering a bonus for land cropped with trees. Several large planta- 
tions Imve been formed, and the Government has shown itself awake 
to the importance of the subject. In 1876 Captain Campbell W alker, 
an experienced ofla.cer of the Indian forest service, was requested to 
examine the resources of the New Zealand forests, and to propose a 
scheme of working them. His report was presented to both Houses 
of Assembly in 1877, and deserves the earnest attention of the New 
Zealand Government. In this nchly wooded country cleormgs 
have been made with rapidity, and the great work now must be to 
preserve and propagate the valuahle indigenous trees An idea of the 
vastnesa of forest operations in New Zealand is derived from the fact 
that there are 126 steam or water-power saw-millfl at woik, turning 
out 103,089,037 superficial feet m 1876, and from each of these milla 
a tramway is laid down penetrating into the forests , the rails are 
neioUy of wood, and the haulage la by horses. It is understood 
at large forest tracts are to be demarcated and placed under tbe 
control of Government officers In this way only can a regular 
system of forest management be carried out, and the temptation 
to obtain quick retiuns by sale of valuable forest avoided. 

Afuioa. 

A large extent of the contiueut of Africa is arid and treeless ; 
the drought in the desert is so great that no tree can resist it. But 
many parts are now aacertained to he nch m wood, and recent dis- 
covenes by Baker, Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley have opened 
up vast regions where much beautiful timber abounds The Atlas 
Mountains are covered with magnificent forests, containmg eight 
species of oak, Pistacua, Aeada arabica, Oedrus atUmtica, closely 
allied to if not tho same species as Q. Libam and Deodara, and many 
other trees. To the south of the Atlas, on the borders of the great 
Sahara, are large tracts covered with date palms. The Sudan region 
has few trees ; among these are the baobab {Adansonia), tamarind, 
sycamore, fig, the doom and oil palms, with a few thorny acacias. 

Algei'za — The forests consist mainly of the Aleppo pme (Pinus 
halepensw), the cork oak {Quercus Swer), Q. Eex, tbe Atlas cedar 
{Oedrus atlantiea), and the Atlas cypress (Callttna quadrvvalvrs) j 
associated with these are the Quercus castaneoefoha, Q, ballota, Pmis 
Pinaster, and other species. The forest area is thus distiibuted • — 
state forests, 4,667,667 acres; communal forests, 191,487 ; total, 
4,849,064 acres. About two-thii-ds of this area is under the man- 
agement of the forest service, tbe rest having been grated on long 
leases for cork production or ohve culture. Cork is one of the 
most valuable of Algerian products, each tree yieldmg six to eight 
francs worth at a striping. A large amount of hark for taniuiig and 
60,000 tons of alpha grass are exported from the provmce. Con- 
servancy has not yet proved remunerative, but with the extension 
of railroads an increase of revenue is expected (Major Seaton), 
The consul-general for Algeria aUudes in the following terms to 
tho evilB wmoh have attended the deforesting of Tunis ; — 

“Nothing iB more certain than that forests and tracts of 'brnslnrood not only 
prevent tbe evaporation of moisture by protecting the eurfoce of the earth from 
the son’s rays, hut they serve to retain the light olonds vhlch otherwise would 
he dissipated, until they attain sufElciont consistence to descend in i-aln or re- 
freshing mists. A MU side deprived of the forest whoso foliage acted os a huge 
parasol to tlio grotind, and whose roots served to retain tho vegetable soli which 
was formed by its decay, very soon loses tlio power of generating vegetable life, 
at alL The rich mould gets washed by ivinter i-alna into the vnlleys; in the 
summer months tlie sand Is blown down on the top of this, succeeding rains 
carry down stones and gravel, till voiy soon tdl the most fertile portions of the 
soil disappear, leaving a i-esidnuin which is only capable of suppoiting vegetation 
when it becomes fertilized by on exceptional amonut of molstTire, which, as time 

S rogroBsea, must become rarer and rarer, like the efforts of tbe spendthrift to 
re off income, and gponding every year a portion of his cwital.’*— Colonel B. 
I». Playfair, Travett in the FocM^ o/£rme in Algeria and fwn* (1877, p ICfi). 

Tunis. — The Afr'ican traveller Bruce 110 years ago alluded to the 
forests through which ha passed, where not a free is now to be seen. 
Dr Shaw ana Desfonteines the botenrst mention the Aleppo pme 
and the making of pitch, but the wide plum over wmch they 
journeyed is now treeleBa, and the forest described by the latter in 
1784 has quite disappeared. 

Egypt, though posaesamg no forests, boa a considerahle amount 
of wood in acacia, lebhek, tamarisks, temannds, zizyphus, jcc., and 
has also a nch property in its date palms, w!^oh grow m great 
abundance. 

Abyssinia has extensive woods in the mountains, whence the 
coffee plant has spread over the world. 

The tropical vegetation of Africa under the e^torial belt of 
ram is very Inxunant, and differs mudk on the two coasts. In 
the interior of Central Afncg, Idvingstone, Camermi, and, Stanley 
tell us of vast tracts of primeval forest in the Manyuema country 
between Tanganyika and the coast, and also m IJmngu south of 
Tanganyika, but as yet IftBa is known of them in detail The ex- 
plorations of Nachtigalhave shed much Kght on the regions adjoin- 
mg Bonm,a^ Rohi& describes ^gantic tomarmd, acacia, and komova 
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trees. Stanley writes in glowing terms of tlie dense growtli of lofty 
foiesta throu^ whicthe W to out Jus way, and specially refers to 
JBassza PoirTsii, or shea butter, which, attains a laigc size, OldfiAldia 
aJncaTia, or African teak, kola nut (Sterculw), casliew nut, and 
gigantio tamarinds „ 

The western coast states — Congo, Sierra Leone, Senegambia — are 
all rich m wood, but comparatively little is known o£ the amount 
or of the valna of the timbers, though some of these already find 
their way mto European markets, in small quantities, viz , bar- 
wood or camwood [Saphta mizdct), African mahogany [S-meiema 
ScnegcUeniis), aud African teak {pldfieUitt afncana) The low-lying 
]iortion3 are malarious, where the mangroves and other swamp-iov- 
mg trees abound. The baobab [Adaitaoma d/igitaia), which grows 
alS) on the east coast and in B'u'bia, attams a large size, with a huge 
rapidly tapenug trank, and yields a strong fibre from the bark 
From the compact green, appearance of the foliage of a mass of bao- 
bab Cape de Yexi. is said to have received its name. The Guinea 
palip [Stats ffuvnsnsis) abounds on the western coast, and England 
imports annually from Africa 10,000 tons of the palm, oiL Valu- 
able gains, os copal, &c., are also obtained from both the east and 
west coasts ; and with the pirospeetive opening up of Central 
Africa many Toluahla forest products will certamly come into com- 

Aahantee may almost be described as one coutmuous foi'est, *'eoin- 
posed of tall and massive ti'ees, with creepers extending hke cordage 
from one to another, and so matting the foliage togetnei overhead 
that a green roof la formed almost unpenetrable to the srm Heie 
and there are chinks and skylights through which the sun shoots in 
and falls upon the bee tranks and ground in gleams and flashes 
of crystal fight There is not much undergro^^, for that kind of 
vegetation cannot emst without sunshme, and in the virgia forest 
18 always a kind of twilight’' ("Winwood Eeode). 

Loioer Guitua — "Welwitsch descnbes forests extending 700 miles 
along the coast fioro the Congo to the Cunene kiver These con- 
sist of Diospyros, CceaalpinwB, GortihretoGeoSy and Celasbntise, the 
higher tnonutaina behind being covered with extensive forests of 
the same families, with Sterctblxoa, Qyrwfnxaim, and CopatJ^cra Mi^ane, 
Bentih. He saw ten miles exclusively covered with Mwhcetu 
euafera, Pers , and adds : “I conclude that these pslm forests 
covered in past ages a great portion of the coast districts of Angola, 
where at present they only appear as dwarf bushes without stems, 
and never blossom" The only tree which braves the general 
dwindling is thoAdafiamich which is seen in ihll sdendour tlirough- 
out the district The export of gum oopd from Benguela m about 
1,600,000 Ib per annum. (Jaw. JAiin Soo., iz. 288.) 

Sovih Afrm has suffered much from denudation, aud according 
to the Oolonial Botanists’ repoits many of its evil effects have 
followed, such as the frequent occurrence of sudden, and destructive 
floods, and oocosionol di'oughta of extieme seventy. But South 
Africa possesses a great variety of forest tiees, yielding timber of 
great strength and beauly , they are, however, only found in moun- 
tain gorges and overs limited oi’ca (Hoivoy and Sonder’s Flora 
Capansxa.) 

IdTauntaua, with its inaulor position aud humid climate, posBcssed 
a most luxmiaut mtligcnoua vegetation, reaching to the water’s 
edge ; but the aboriginal forests have disappeai'ed, and tho scarcity 
of wood for buildmg and fhel has necessitated an annual outlay of 
£20,000 for import^ timber. To supply the wants of the people, 
to provide shelter, and to improve the sanitoy condition of the 
ishmd, the local Government adopted measures some years ago 
for forming plantations on the higher elevataoua. The Austmlian 
eucalypti nourish wril, and the planting orounil Port Louis has 
been attended with marked advantage to the town. {Flmt qfMaur- 
rUhis, Baker. ] Through the agency of fire and goats, supplemented 
by the rapid spread of introduced plants, the rich primitive forests 
of Rodriguez and St Helena have likewise become extinct, {Hooker’s 
Smtilar Floras . ) 

Madagaaair has been celebrated for its luxuriant vegetation, and 
in the north and east, where the olimate is moist, magnificent 
forests dothe the lulls. Elsewhere vegetation forms a narrow 
belt along the shore. Tho Haveualo, or traveller’s tree, is ohoracter- 
istio of the islancL (Rev. W. Elhs, Eev. Di* Mullens.) 

From this sketch of the principal forest lands of the 
world it appears that, although the progress of civilization 
and the increase of population have greatiy diminished the 
area of forests in many countries, they still cover a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, and the necessity of main- 
tiiining them is now generally recognized. It is beyond 
doubt that these vast wooded tracts affect most powerfully 
the economy of the globa The direct inflaences may be 
summarized from the results arrived at hy Humboldt and 
others: — (1) By scraeniug the soil from the heat of the 
sun’s raysj (2) hy the immense surface these leaves offer 


to the cooling process of radiation ; and (3) by the copious 
evaporation of moisture from the leaves. Some of the 
indirect benefits which thus accrue from the presence of 
forests may he mentioned, such as the maintenance of 
equable temperature and humidity, the affording of pro- 
tectiou and shelter, the control of the regular flow of nvers, 
and the supply of perennial springs which fertilize and 
beautify the country It is the climatic and physical im- 
portance of a due proportion of wooded land, independent 
of the utility of forest products in innumerable arts which 
now contribute to our comfort and progress, that has at 
length awakened most of the civilized O-overnruents to the 
necessity of protecting forests from ruthless spoliation. 
The following general conclusions adopted in 1851 by 
the British Association committee already referred to 
contain principles which, although limited in the first 
instance to British India, have been found more or loss 
applicable to all countries: — 

1 That over large portions of the globe there is still on almost 
uncontrolled destruction of the indigenous forests iu progress, from 
the wflstefril habits of the population, 

2 That where conservancy has been introduced, considerable im- 
provement has already taken place. 

8 Tliat these mprovements may he extended by a rimd enforce- 
ment of the present regulations, and the enactment of additional 
provisions of the following character, viz , — careful maintenance of 
the forest by valuation surveys and working plans, and by tho pre- 
servation or plantation of seedhugain place ofmaturo trees removed, 
— ^nuraenea being estabhshed j iiioluoitiou of cutting until trees 
are well grown, with rare and special exceptions for iieciilioi’ pur- 
poB&j’, aud provision, m 1110 case of trees yielding gums, resins, 
or other valuable products, that greater care he taken in tapping or 
notohmg the trees, most serious damage m some countnos losulting 
from neglect in this operation 

i That especial attention should bo given to the praservation and 
mointenancB of the forests occupying tracts unsuitod. for other 
culture, whether by reason of altitude or peeuliantxes of physical 
structure . , 

6. That m a country to which tho maiutenanca of its water sup- 
plies 18 of extreme importance, the mdiseriminate clearing of forests 
around the localities whence those suppbes ore derived is greatly 
to bo deprecated. 

6 . That it IB a duty to prevent the excessive waste of wood, tho 
tmibors useful for biulding and manufactures being roseiwed and 
husbanded. 

7, That ns much local ignorance prevails as to the number and 
nature of valuable forest products, monaures sliould be taken to 
supply through tlio ofllcers in charge luformation calculated to 
dbuinish such ignorance. 

hTecessity has caused the adoption of these priuciides in 
many lands of both the New and the Old World, and for- 
estry will henceforth be studied as a science as well as 
practised as an art. It is naanifestly of the greatest ira- 
portauce that, in the progressive development of great 
countries, just and enlightened principles should influence 
the views and actions of those who are charged with the 
duty of advising Oovernment in regard to the material 
resources committed to their care for behoof of present and 
future geuerations. 

For greater detail and more exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
the reader is referred, to the following works in addition to those 
already alluded to G uea'I’ Bhitain. Stilby, A Jlisiory qf Bnhsh 
Forest Trees, 1842 j Marsh, Tlte JShrth as snodified by Human 
Action, 1874 ; Brown, Tbs Forester, 1861 ; Jmxrml w Forestry, 
mouthly.— -F raitob. Mathiou, Flore Forasiiire, 1877: Julos Clavd, 
jSiudM Bur VSemmvie Forestilre, 1862 ; Hanquette, *' Uoura ePAm&n- 
agmmt des Fbr^ts," 1868, Atmuairc des Eawe ct des Forits‘, A- 
Pa^e-Lorentz, Cours Mimmtaire de Culture des Hois, 1860 ; 
Becquerel, Mimoire sur los fotSts et leur injlvsnee dimeUSrigue, 
1868 ; Maury, Lcs Forils de la Cauls, 1867 j Croumbie Brown, 
Melowemont in J^atice, 1876. — Gbumaitv. Leo, Forst-Staiisiiis 
itber Heuiachdand und Oesierretch-Ungam, 1874; Schneider, .Fbrsi- 
und Jagd^Kalender /Ur das Deutsche JSeidhi Fischbaoh, Lehr- 
budh dor ForsUurisscnsob^ft, 1806; Hai-tig, Lehrbuch fUr FQrster, 
1861 ! Judeich, Die ForalrEinricMung, 1871. •— Switzemand. 
JBencU (Ml dm hohm Htmdesraih Uber die JToohgdiir^ Waldungert, 
1862. — ItaIiX Bi Bwenger, Stiidii di Ardheologia Forestale, 1863 ; 
Faeoolta dalle Leggi Forestedi, 1866 ; Sieaioni, Manvale d'Arte 
Foreme. (H. 0.) 
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Forest Law, 

One of tlie most clieiished prerogatives of the king of 
England, at the time when his power was at the highest, 
was that of converting any portion of the country into a 
forest in which he might enjoy the pleasures of the chase. 
The earliest struggles between the king and the people 
testify to the extent to which this prerogative became a 
public grievance, and the charter by which its exercise 
was bounded (Oharta de Foresta) was in substance part 
of the great constitutional code imposed by his barons 
upon King John. At common law it appears to have been 
the right of the king to make a forest where he pleased, 
provided that certain legal formalities were observed. The 
king having a continu^ care for the preservation of the 
realm, and for the peace and quiet of his subjects, he had 
therefore amongst many privileges this prerogative, viz., to 
have his place of recreation wheresoever he would appoint.^ 
Land once afforested became subject to a peculiar system 
of laws, which, as well as the formalities required to con- 
stitute a valid afforestment, have been carefully ascertained 
by the Auglo-N" orman lawyers. “ A forest,” says Man wood, 
“is a certain territory of woody grounds and fruitful pastures, 
privileged for wEd beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and war- 
ren to rest, and abide there in the safe protection of the king, 
for his delight and pleasure ; which territory of ground so 
privileged is mered and bounded with unremovable marks, 
meres, and boundaries, either known by matter of record 
or by prescription ; and also replenished with wild beasts 
of venery or chase, and with great coverts of vert, for the 
succour of the said beasts there to abide : for the preserva- 
tion and coutinuanoe of which said place, together with the 
vert and venison there are particular officers, laws, and privi- 
leges belonging to the same, requisite for that purpose, and 
proper only to a forest and to no other place. And the 
same author distinguishes a forest, as “the highest franchise 
of princely pleasure,” from the inferior franchises of chase, 
park, and warren — named in the order of their importance 
The forest embraces all these, and it is distinguished by 
having laws and courts of its own, according to which 
offenders are justiceable Au offender in a cl^e is to be 
punished by the common law , au offender in a forest by 
the forest law, A chase is much the same as a park, only 
the latter is enclosed, and all of them are distinguished 
according to the class of wild beasts to which the privilege 
extended. Thus beasts of forest (the “ five wild beasts of 
venery^’) were the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the 
wolf. The beasts of chose were also five, viz., the buck, the 
doe, the fox, the marten, and the roe. The beasts and 
fowls of warren were the hare, the coney, the pheasant, and 
the partridge. (Sea Game Laws ) 

The courts of the forest were three in number, viz., the 
court of attachments, swanimote, and justice-seat. The 
court of attachments (called also the wood-mote) is held for 
the foresters to bring in their attachments concerning any 
hurt done to verb or venison {vn wridi et venation^ in the 
forest, and for the verderers to receive and mark the same, 
but no conviction takes place. The swanimote is the court 
bo which all the freeholders within the forest owe suit and 
service, and of which the verderers are the judges. In this 
court all offences against the forest laws may be tried, but 
no judgment or punishment follows. This is reserved for 
the justice-seat, to which the rolls of offences presented at 
the court of attachment, and tried at the swanimote, are 
presented by verderers. The justice-seat is the court of 
the chief justice in eyre, who, says Coke, “ is commonly 
a man of greater dignity than knowledge of the laws of the 
forests j and therefore where justice-seats are to be held 

^ Coke, 4 Inst , 800. 

® Manwood’s Treatise of the Forest Lems, 4tli edition, 1717. 


some other persons whom the king shah appoint are 
associated with him, who together are to deternune omnia 
pladta forestoB.” There were two chief justices for the 
forests intra and ultra Tr&itam respectively. The necessary 
officers of a forest are a steward, verderers, foresters, re- 
garders, agisters, and woodwards The verderer was a judi- 
cial officer chosen m full county by the freeholders in the 
same manner as the coroner. His office was to view and re- 
ceive the attachments of the foresters, and to mark them on 
hia rolls A forester was “ an officer sworn to preserve the 
vert and venison in the forest, and to attend upon the wild 
beasts within his bailwick.” The regarders were of the 
nature of visitors : their duty was to make a regard {msv- 
tatio nemomim) every third year, to inquire of all offences, 
and of the concealment of such offences by any officer of 
the forest. The busmess of the agister was to look after 
the pasturage of the forest, and to receive the payments for 
the same by persons entitled to pasture their cattle in the 
foresta. Both the pasturage and the payment were called 
“ agistment.” 

The legal conception of a forest was thus that of a definite 
territory within which the code of the forest law prevailed 
to the exclusion of the common law. The ownership of 
the soil might be m any one, but the rights of the proprietor 
were limited by the laws made for the protection of the 
king’s wild beasts. These laws, enforced by fines often 
arbitrary and excessive, were a great grievance to the un- 
fortunate owners of land within or in the neighourhood of 
the forest. The offence of “purpresture” may be cited as an 
example This was an encroachment on the forest nghts, 
by building a house within the forest, and it made no 
difference whether the land belonged to the builder or not. 
In either case it was an offence punishable by fines at 
discretion. And if a man converted woodlands within the 
forest mto arable land, he was guilty of the offence known 
as “ assarting,” whether the covert bdonged to himself or 
not. 

The hardships of the forest laws under the Norman 
kings, and their extension to private estates by the process 
of afforestment, were among the grievances which united 
the barons and people against the king in the reign of John. 
The Great Charter of King John contains clauses relating 
to the forest laws, but no separate charter of the forest. The 
first charter of the forest is that of Henry ILC., issued in 
1217. “ As an important piece of legislation," says Pro- 

fessor Stubbs,® “ it must be compared with the forest assize 
of 1184, and with 44th, 47th, and 48th clauses of the 
charter of John. It is observable that most of the abuses 
which are remedied by it are regarded as having sprung 
up since the accession of Henry II. j but the most offensive 
afforestations have been made under Eichard and John, 
These latter are at once disafforested ; but those of Henry 
II only so far as they had been earned out to the injury of 
the landowners and outside of the royal demesne.” Laud 
which had thus been once forest land and was afterwards 
disafforested was knovm as purlieu — derived by Manwood 
from the French joiir and lieu, le., “a place exempt from 
the forest” The forest laws still applied in a modified 
manner to the purlieu The benefit of the disafforestmeut 
existed only for the owner of the lands j as to all other 
persons the laud was forest still, and the king’s wild beasts 
were to “ have free recourse therein and safe return to the 
forest, without any hurt or destruction other than by the 
owners of the lands in the purlieu where they shall be 
found, and that only to hunt and chase them back again 
towards the forest without any forestallmg” (Manwood, 
On Hie Forest Laws — article “Purheu ”), 

The revival of the forest laws was one of the means 

® Documents XUustrative qfJSngliHi Eistory, p. 388. 
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resorted to by Cliarles L for raising a revenue independently 
of parliament, and the royal forests in Essex were so enlarged 
that they were hyperbolioally said to include the whole 
county. The earl of Southampton was nearly rumed by a 
decision that stripped him of his estate near the Kew Forest. 
The boundaries of Eoekingham Forest were increased from 
six miles to sixty, and enormous fines imposed on the 
trespassers, — Lord Salisbury being assessed in £20,000, 
Lord Westmoreland ia £19,000, Sir Christopher Hatton in 
£12,000 (Hallam’s OonstUutioml ffistory of JEncflmd^ c 
viil). By the statue 16 Charles L c. 16 the royal forests 
were determined for ever according to thdr boundaries in 
the twentieth year of James, all subsequent enlargements 
being annulled. (b. e.) 

FOEFAE, or Angus, a maritime county of Scotland, is 
situated between 66“ 27' and 66" 69' 17. lat., and between 
2“ 26' and 3“ 24' W. long. It is bounded on the N. by 
the shires of Aberdeen and Kincardine, on the E. by the 
Corman Ocean, on the S. by the Firth of Tay, which 
separates it from Fife, and on the W. by Perthshire. Its 
greatest length from north to south m about 37 miles, and 
its greatest breadth from east to west 27 tnilea , its average 
length 18 about 35 miles, and its average breadth about 
25 rnilft H The area comprises 890 square miles or 669,840 
imperial acres. 

Forfar presents great variety of surface. The northern 
division, compriaing nearly half the county, is occupied 
by the Binohinnin bjlla or " Braes of Angus,” which form 
part of the Qrampiau mountain range, and join the ** Braes 
of Mar ” in Aberdeenshire. At the heod of Glen Clora 
they rise boldly and abruptly, and are clothed in summer 
by a green covering of grass ; but for the most iiart they 
are rounded and rather tame, and covered with a thm coat 
of moorish soil beariug stunted heath. The highest 
snmmit is Glas Meal, 3502 feet^ and a large number are 
over 3000 feet. The range is intersected by several wooded 
aud fruitfd valleyn, the principal of which are Glen Isla, 
Glen Proaen, Glen Clova, Glen Lethnot, and Glen Esk. 
These are watered by streams that rise in the west and 
north, and commonly flow south-east, receiving the 
mountain torrents in their progress. Some miles south 
from the Grampians, and parallel to them, there is another 
and lower mountain range called the Sidlaw hills, the 
higher eminences generally covered with moor and heath, 
but the lower ridges cultivated or wooded. Their highest 
summits are Auchterhouse hill (1399 feet), and Gallnw 
MU (1242) , aud a considerable number are above 1100 
feet. The breadth of this range is from 3 to 6 miles. 
Between these two mountain districts lies Strathmore or 
the Great Yalley, as the name means in Gaelic, or, as it is 
commonly called, the '' Howe of Angus,” forming a com 
tinuation of the “ Howe of the Mearns,” and having a 
breadth of from 6 to 8 mdes, — a district beautifully 
diversified by gentle eminencag, fertile fields, plantations, 
villages, and gentlemen's seats, very little of it being 200 
feet above sea-level From the Sidlaw Hills to the 
German Ocean on the east and the Firth of Tay on the 
south there extends a tract of low aud level ground, vary- 
ing in breadth from S to 8 miles, and comprehending about 
a fourth part of the whole county. The southern, shore is 
level and sandy, but from Arbroath to Lunan Bay the 
coast line is formed of sandstone cliffs, in some parts very 
steep and precipitous, and containing a number of caves, 
most of which are only accessible from the sea. 

The principal rivers ate the Isla, the South Esk, and the 
North Esk. The Isla nses in the Grampians in the nortM 
west of the county, and flows from north to south through 
the glen which bears its name, until at Buthvea it bends 
to the westward and joins the Tay in Perthshire Below 
the Bridge of Craigs it has cut a chasm, in some places 
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more than 100 feet in depth, through a bamer of porphyry 
and gravel Btone rocks, where it forms cascades of singular 
beauty. The South Fsk has its source m the Grampians a 
few miles east of the Isla, and flows south-east till it 
reaches the valley of Strathmore, after which it takes an 
eastward course, and passing Brechin discharges itself into 
the basin of Montrose. The North Esk issues from Loch 
Lee, and, flowing first eastward and then south-east, forms 
for about 10 miles of its course the boundary between this 
county and that of Kincardine, and falls into the sea about 
3 m flfia north-east of Montrose Among the smaller streams 
are the Dean, a tributary of the lala, the Prosen, which 
falls into the South Esk , the Mark, the Westwater, and the 
Cndck, which join the North Esk; the Dighty, which flows 
south-eastwards into the Firth of Tay at Droughty Ferry; 
and the Lunan, which empties itseE into the Genuan 
Ocean at Lunan Bay. There are a number of small lochs, 
the principal being Loch Lee, Lintrathen Loch, aud the 
lochs of Forfar, of Bescobie, and of Balgavies. 

Gedogy and M%nei'als . — In the northern portion of the 
Forfarshire Grampians the pi evailing rock is granite, some 
of It very beautiful, and containing in its cavities topazes 
and rock crystals called “cairngorms," from the mountain of 
tliat name in Aberdeenshire Other portions of the Gram- 
pians are composed of micaceous schist and porphyry, 
dykes of the latter in some places intersecting the foimer. 
Laminated mica is found iu veins in mica slate, unci lock 
crystals are found in the beds of torrents. Lead was 
at one tune wrought at Qilfianaii, above the old castle of 
luvermark, in the upper part of the pansli of Lochlee ; and 
according to Edward, in his Deseryi-ition of Angus published 
in 1678, it yielded one sixty-fourth part of silver It has 
also been wrought at Ardoch near Millden on the Esk. 
Limestone occurs in various parts of the Qranipinns, and 
jasper is frequently embedded in the micaceous schist. In 
the lower portions of the Grampians pudding-stone prevails, 
and afterwards saudstona Clay marl is found both in 
Strathmore and Ihe Sidlaw hills Shell marl abounds m 
the beds of the various lochs, some of which have been 
partly or wholly drained to render it easy of access. The 
Sidlaw hills are chiefly composed of sandstone of vanous 
colours. Sandstone flags are quarried lu large quantities 
on the hill of Balmashanner, in tlio moor to the south of 
Forfar, iu the parish of Carmylio, and along the southern 
de^vifcy of the Sidlaw hills. In this sandstone district 
lies the famous FoTfarshire f'shhed, containing the earliest 
known vestiges of vertebrate lifo.i In the maritime 
district there aro numerous bods of rod sandstone, wbidi, 
however, are frequently intersected by whitistone and 
porphyry. The principal Umoworks are in this division, — 
at Hedderwick near Montrose, and at Boddin in the parish 
of Oraig. 

Climate and AgnaiiHure . — The climate differs consider- 
ably in various parts of the county; but is ou the whole 
salubrious and favourable for agricultural pursuits. Ac- 
cording to observations taken by Aloxendec Brown, IjL.D,, 
at Arbroath, for tan years, from March 1868 to March 
1878, the mean of the barometer, reduced to sea-lovol and 
a temperature of 32“ F. was 29*83 inches. The mean tem- 
perature was in spring 46° *1 F,, summer 6 8” *3, autumn 
47**7, winter 39**0. 'The mean annual rainfall was 29*8 
inches. The average annual number of days whereon the 
wind was from tho N, was 29, N.E. 16, E. 26, S.E. 28, 
S. 69, S. W. 36. W. 78, and N. W. 38, while 46 wore calm. In 
Strathmore, owing to tho proximity of the Grampians, the 
rainfall is considerably greater than in the maritime district. 
In these two districts the harvests are nearly as early as in 


^ See paper by Jtunes Powrie, F.Gt.S., I’.R.S.IS., in IhxtnsatoU'ona of 
Bdinbwrgh OtoloffiosH Society for 1870. 
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any other district of Scotland, but in many of the uplands 
they are^often very lata The total area of arable ground 
in 1878 was 262,902 imperial acres, of which 95,448 were 
under com crops, 61,396 under green crops, 81,416 under 
rotation grasses, 24,296 permanent pasture, and 348 fal- 
low. There were 31,867 acres under wood. The prin- 
cipal wheat district is the valley of Strathmore and the 
neighbourhood of Dundee and Montrose ; and the yield is 
excelled by few districts in Scotland. Its acreage (9416 
in 1878) has, however, as elsewhere in Scotland, been de- 
creasing, while there has been a gradual increase in iliat of 
barley (31,693 acres in 1878). Oats, for which the soil 
generally is well adapted, are the principal crop, the acre- 
age (1878) being 62,802. Potatoes are dbiefly grown in 
the upland and maritime districts; the acreage was 1 6,479. 
As a large number of sheep and cattle are kept, turnips are 
very largely grown, their acreage being 33,963. The acre- 
age under beans was only 1060. The system of rotation 
varies according to soil and situation. The five years’ 
shift, at one time the most common, has of late been 
largely superseded by a seven-shift. The number of cattle 
in 1878 was 44,405, or an average of nearly 17*8 to every 
100 acres under cultivation as compared with 23 6 for 
Scotland. Of these the number of cows and heifers in 
milk or in calf was only 11,462, and except in the vicinity 
of the towns there are no dairy farms. The polled Angus 
cattle are not so much bred in this their native district 
as in the neighbouring county of Aberdeen. Shorthorns 
are now being largely introduced. A large number of 
Irish cattle are imported for winter feeding. Porfar has 
suffered more from contagious diseases than any other 
Scotch county. Their prevalence is thought by some to 
be partly due to the practice of letting grass and turnips 
to be consumed by the cattle of dealers and middlemen. 
The number of horses was 10,164 or an average of nearly 
4 to every 100 acres under cultivation, just the average 
for Scotland. The most common breed is the Clydesdale, 
the small native garrons bemg now little used. The num- 
ber of sheep was 122,798, an average of 60*1 to every 
100 acres under cultivation, as compared with 149 3 for 
Scotland. The blackfaced breed are the most common in 
the mountain districts, but their number has been much 
diminished of late years, owing to the large extent of 
country that has been converted into deer forests. Cross- 
bred lambs are bought in considerable numbers for winter- 
feeding in the lowland districts, and cross-bred ewes are 
kept on many farms for breeding. There are also a few 
flocks of pure-bred Border Leicesters, and some Shropshire 
downs and other vaneties. The number of pigs was 6900, 
or an average of 2 3 to every 100 acres, as compared with 
3*3 for Scotland. 

In Forfar the holdings called crofts, of 10 acres and 
under, and those from 100 to 300 acres are the most 
conamon. A large number are between 10 and 100 acres, 
a considerable number between 300 and 600, and a few 
above 600. The general colour of the soils in the lower 
districts is red, in other parts often inclining to dark- 
brown or black. The soil in the Grampians is generally 
moorish over white retentive clay, but loose, fnable, and 
productive in the glens. Over the pudding-stone, in the 
lower grounds, it is sometimes thin, mossy, and encumbered 
with stones, and over the sandstone a tenacious clay often 
occurs, which, however, when properly cultivated, is very 
productive. The soil above whinstone is fertile though 
sometimes shallow, Along the coast there are large 
stretches of barren sand, but the soil of the district where 
cultivated is quick and very fertile. There is no great 
extent of peat; but nearly the whole of the northern 
division of the county is ei^er waste land or occupied as 
sheep walks or deer forests. Farm management except in 
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the case of the crofts, is fully abreast of the times. Steam- 
cultivation IS gradually increasing, and reaping machines 
are universally in use. Most farms possess excellent farm- 
houses and steadings, and covered courts for cattle are 
generally in use. Considerable progress has been made in 
the erection of suitable cottages for the farm servants, but 
bothies for unmarried servants are much too common in the 
county, and in these the accommodation provided is often 
of the rudest kind. 

According to the owners and heritages return of 1872-73, 
the land, exclusive of Dundee, was divided among 4898 
proprietors, holding land the gross annual value of which 
was £795,681, 78. Of the owners 80 per cent, possessed 
less than one acie, and the average value all over was £1, 
8s. 8|d There were no fewer than 20 proprietors holding 
upwards of 6000 acres, viz., Earl of Dalhousie (Brechin 
Castle), 136,602 ; Earl of Airlie (Cortachy Castle), 
65,069 ; Earl of Southesk (Kinnaird Castle), 22,626 ; 
Donald Ogilvie of Clova (Bmnaboth), 21,893 ; Glamis 
Trustees (Glamis), 17,034; James Small (Brewlands), 
10,300; Fothermghom Trustees (Fotheringham House), 
8826; Helen C. Arhuthnott (Balnamoon), 8066; James. 
T. Mackenzie, 7129 ; Hon. Mrs E. Maule of Feam, 6992; 
Lord Whamcliffe (Belmont Castle), 6926, Major W. Lynn, 
6888; Earl of Camperdown (Camperdown House), 6770 , 
Ool. Ogilvy of Euthven, 6336 ; Trustees of Charles Lyell, 
6728; Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. (Lindertis), 6702; J. L. 
D. Stewart (Glenogil), 6624 ; Countess of Home, 6209 ; 
Lord John F. G. Hallyburton (Hallyburton House), 6199; 
Trustees of Bobert Smith (Baharry), 6097. 

There are extensive grouse and blackcock shootings on 
the moors ; the roe deer is met with on the mountains, and. 
the stag is also occasionally seen ; the alpine hare is 
plentiful on the uplands ; eagles tenant the cliffs of the 
Grampians; there are numerous waterfowl in the lochs; 
and otters and seals inhabit the eastern coast Particulars 
regarding the botany of the county will be found in 
William Gardner’s Botany of Forfarshire. 

Manufactures and Tr ^. — The staple industry of For- 
farshire is the manufacture of flax aud jute, Dundee being 
the principal seat of the linen trade in Britain. Besides 
employmg a large portion of the population of the burghs, 
linen in various forms is also manufactured at Kirriemuir, 
Coupar Angus, Carnoustie, Friockheim, EdzeU, Lochee, 
Letham, Monifieth, and Newtyle. In some villages hand- 
loom weaving exists to a considerable extent. Accordmg 
to the census returns for 1871, the number of persons 
engaged in the different branches of the linen manufacture 
was 46,633, 16,418 males and 30,216 females. There 
are hrewenes, tanneries, and bleach-works in most of the 
towns. The herring, white fish, and salmon fisheries are 
pretty extensive. The number of herring boats connected 
with the Mentrose district is upwards of 900, with a total 
estimated value of nearly £60,000. 

The number of royal burghs, all of which are also parlia- 
mentary, is five, VIZ., Dundee, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, 
and Montrose. The other towns and the principal villages 
on the coast are — ^Broughty Ferry (6817), a watering place 
and suburb of Dundee , tbe manufacturing viUage of 
Monifieth (919), Carnoustie (3012), a watering place, ^t 
possessing also manufactures and fisheries ; and the fishing 
villages of Auchmithie (412) and Ferryden (1396). Inland 
there are Coupar Angus (the larger part of which is, 
however in Perthshire), i^rriemuir (4146), Friockheim 
(1129), Letham (963), Newtyle (642), and Edzell (416), 
all chiefly engaged in the linen manlifaeture. The tom 
population of the county in 1871 was 237,667, of whom 
106,324 were males and 131,243 females ; the population 
in 1861 was 204,426. In tbe towns the population in 
! 1871 was 186,186, in the villages 8203, and in the mrali 
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diatricfcs 43,179, as compared with 149,309, 6603, and 
48,614 respectively m 1861 

One member of parliament is returned by the coun^, 
two by the burgh of Dundee, and the other burghs unite 
with Inverbervie m Kincardineshire in returning a third. | 
Sisto^'V aid Jnitsuities — ?oifaj 'belonsa to that portion of Scot- 
land inhahitel m the time of the Romana by the Picta, The county 
is anppoaed by some to have received the name Angus from being 
granted to a son of one of the Scottish kinga who bore that n^e, 
out others trace the origin of the title to a Gaelic desiOTation for a 
paiticular Imd of lull, and connect its use with the hill of Angna, 
to the east ol the church of Aherlamno. It is only a few centimes 
Ago that the name Forfar, borrowed from the couniy town, was 
Applied to the whole county. In ancient tunes the counlw wm 

S ovemed by hereditary eaila, and it waa made an hereditary shenff- 
oitt by Dand II The pnndpal hiatoncal events, not connected 
immediately with the hur^is, are the Buppoaed Roman battle of the 
arompiaas, the battle of Egfnd, king oflforthumbna, and Bndei, 
triTig of the Piets, near Dunnichen, in 685, in which tlie former was 
slam; battles with the Danes at Aberlenino and other places, tlm 
^defeat of Blpm, king of the Scots, by jEngus, m the parish of LifiF, 
in 730, a battle betiveen the Rets and Scots near Restmotb, about 
the year 836, and the defeat of Lord Montfoit neai* Panmure by the 
carls of Fife and March abont the year 1336 

In varions parts of the oonnty pietty entire remains of the 
‘“weems,” or old snhteiTaneau dwellings of the Celts, are found, 
traces of Roman oanips ora very co mm on , there are n large number of 
atone forts, and there are vitnfied forts at Fiuhaven, at Dumsturdy 
Muir, and on the bill of Laws, near Moiufieth Spear heads, battle- 
■axes, sepulchral deposits, Soandmavian bronze pins, gold bullets (used 
for com), and other antiquarian I'cmams ora frequently met with 
'Thera are sculptured stons Pinal's atAberlemno, Auldbor, Olamniis, 
Kimemuir, St Vigeans, ana other places The pwnoipal ecolesiaa- 
tical anbqmtiea are connected with the burghs Amoi^ the old 
castles may he mentioned the roofless square tower of Redcastle, at 
the month of the Lunan; the old tower of the modem castle of 
Outhne , the tower of the castle of Auchinleck ; the stioimhold of 
Invei'onty, near Kirriemuir , tho large square keep of moughty 
castle, the rums of the castle of Finliaven; the two towers of tho 
old Edzell castle, the nuns of Melgund castle, which arem a prel^ 
■entire condition, the ancient part of the splendid caatlc of Glammis; 
the small castle of Newtyla, the old squai’e tower and gateway of 
the castle of Craig; and the remains of tho old ^tle of Aulie, 
whose huming by the eail of Argyll in IfliO gave rise to the ballad 
■of “The bourne bouse of Arrlie.” The number of fine modem 
rcBidenoes is too great to admit of tlieiv being here partxoulanzed. 

Tho principal ■works os PorfarslilTe arc Kflwftrd’s Daciiptlm eif Angus, pali- 
llihodfii 1078, and reprinted In 1791, IHorfai thtiv Ilhuentted, 1848, Qarclnci’s 
JSoianv I’or/artMiv , aniMmoriali qp A7iffut and ifieMeat'nt,'\iy An&raw Jor- 
WlsQ, 1861 

iFoBPAE, a royal and parliameutaiy buigli of Scotland, 
jyn d capital of the county of the same name, is situated in 
the valley of Strathmore near the railway from Aberdeen 
to Perth. The principal buildings are the court-house, 
the town-haU, the county buildings, and the infirmary. 
The staple industry is the linen manufacture, but there are 
Also breweries and tanneries. Forfar is of considerable 
4 i,ntiquity, having been constituted a burgh before 1300. 
It -was at one time the residence of royalty; and in the 
accounts of the chamberlain of the royal household, in the 
reign of Alexander III , and of some preceding monarchs, 
a charge is entered for the king’s gardeners at Forfar. The 
town was protected by a castle which stood on a mound 
.on the north side. Its origin is uncertain, but it is believed 
to have been the place where, in 1067, the first parliament 
•of Malcolm Oanmore assembled after the defeat of Macbeth. 
It was occupied and strongly garrisoned by the English in 
the beginning of the 14th centmy; but in 1307 Bruce, on 
his way through Angus, captured and destroyed it, putting 
‘the English to the sword. Its site is now marked by the 
itown cross. It appears that the weekly market-day pre- 
vious to the reign of James VL was Sunday, when it was 
changed by Act of Parliament to Friday. In 1661 a spe- 
cial commissioa was appointed by the crown to try several 
parties accused of witchcraft, some of whom were con- 
demned to be burnt. The bridle which was put into tiheir 
oiionths in leading them out for execution is still preserved 
an the burgh. Farther, it is recorded that John Ford, for 
liiis services as a witch ricker ” was on the same occasion 
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admitted a burgess along with Lord Kinghom. Previous 
to the middle of last century, the town possessed very few 
honaes of two stones , and notwithsfcan^ng its proximity 
to good grey slate quarries, the houses were almost aU 
thatched. This burgh unites with Montrose, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Inverbervie in sending one member to parlia- 
ment The population of the burgh (royal and parliamen- 
tary) in 1861 was 9268, and in 1871 11,031. 

EOEGE, a fixe urged by a blast for the purposes of 
the smith. Of late years many improvements have been 
mad© in its construction. Formerly the forge was almost 
made entirely of bricks, and many so constracted exist stilL 
From the attention of engineers having been called to the 
special requirements and increasing wants of the day, the 
old forge has undergone many changes. Undoubtedly 
these changes are for the better. The modern f oige leaves 
little to be desired. It is only in coses where the 
metal is of suiall dimensions, and the work of rare 
occurrence, that the old method of building them in brick 
is still resorted to. The forge seen in countiy smithies and 
m small shops is made entirely of biicks. It is generally 
built against a wall upon arches to a convenient height. 
The hearth, which should be made with fire-bricks, is sunk 
to a depth of three inches or more, according to the nature 
of the work for which it is constructed, so that the upper 
and outer course of brickwork forms a rim. About 2 feet 
6 inches, more or less, above the hearth is placed the hood. 
This is also made of brick, and is built upon a flat 
iron nm It is cone shape, and at the apex is an orifice 
leading into a flue for the escape of the smoke. In front 
of the forge is placed a water tank for quenching the ■work, 
tools, &c. The tuyere or tweer is placed at the back of the 
hearth, as well as a small water tank for keeping tho nozzle 
from burning under the action of the severe beat to which 
it is submitted. A pair of bellows, either single or doiiblo, 
worked by a rocking staff or lever is placed on one aide of 
the forge in a convenient position. The bellows are placed 
I on each side, if the forge be provided with two fires; when 
this IS the case it is called a double forge. Modern or tho 
latest constructed forges are made almost ontnoly of cast 
or wrought iron. The wrought iron forges are as a rule 
portable for the purpose of ships, dockyards, tSsc. They 
are constructed with sheet iron of a suitable gauge, tho 
pieces being riveted together, and generally have tho 
bellows placed underneath the hearth so that it may he 
out of the way. This particularly applies to portable 
forges of any description Cast iron forges (either single 
or double) are cast in one or two pieces, and are of superior 
thickness, so os to give strength and solidity. They 
are used as fixed liearths in shopa They are bricked up 
when the work is of a very heavy nature so os to support 
the weight. The hoods of these forges are also mads of 
cast iron, and are bolted on to tho main casting, They 
vary in shapes and sizes. Messrs Haudyaide of Derby have 
designed some which have found much favour m the 
English Government and other works. Some of tho smaller 
forges ore now fitted with a fan blast — to be worked by 
hand. These are very powerful, aud give a very uniform 
current of air. They also have the advantage of being 
made entirely of metal, which adds considerably to their 
strength and lightness. The exertion in blowing is much 
less with them than with the ordinary bellows, from the 
motion being circular and the fan running between centres. 
At the Paris Exliibition (1878) there were several forges 
constructed upon an improved method. The blast was 
obtained by a pump, a reservoir being attached for 
maintainmg the current — which was very easy to keep up. 

In large smithies the hearths are all placed in a row or 
scattered about the shops iu couvenient situations, each 
having a flue passing through the roof. They are worked 
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by a powerful air blast situated at one end of the building. 
The air is conveyed by a series of main pipes sunk to the 
depth of a few feet under the ground. Smaller tubes are 
employed to convey the blast to the hearths. Under 
these circumstances the smith has but to turn a small lever, 
in order to open or close the air-valve which is placed in a 
small standard at the side of each hearth. By this means 
the workman is saved much labour and consequently much 
time. Steam has also been adopted as a means of forcing 
air into the forge. With special apparatus for drying the 
steam it is very successful. It is, however, more adapted to 
large blast furnaces than those of the smithy. Another 
description of the forge is the battery forga This is used 
in mihtary servica It is constructed somewhat like a 
caisson. The bellows are situated in the place usually 
occupied by the ammunition chests A box to contain coa^ 
a set of tools, horse shoes, iron, and steel is attached to the 
body of the carriage, which is mounted on a pair of wheels. 

The forge gives its name to “ Forging,” one of the most 
important arts connected with engineering work. The 
strength and durabihty of engmes and other machmery in 
general depends to a very great extent upon the art and 
care bestowed upon those parts which have to sustain 
great weight, much strain, and an amount of wear and 
tear. Thus the smith holds m engineering shops a very 
important place. He has to depend upon his eye and 
judgment in many cases where the fitter and turner 
is assisted by drawings settmg forth every detail The 
smith, however, of the present day is not such an adept as 
his predecessor. The mtroduction of the steam hammer, 
stamps, &c., have to a great extent rendered his work 
nothing more than mechanical. To meet the urgent re- 
quirements of the present day, he has to study the 
engine and machine; that he has succeeded is evident, 
and the manufacturer can produce more work in less time 
than he could formerly. But though this is undoubtedly 
a. ^ain, it hns unfortunately been the means of rendering 
skilled manual labour in many branches of our industries 
almost superfluous. This being the case, the skdl on 
which the older workmen so much prided themselves is 
slowly disappearing, and indeed has become almost extinct. 

One great change in the history of forging was the 
introduction of the steam hammer in 1833 by Mr Nasmyth. 
By the means of that machine, the welding and forging of 
pieces of metal of any size has become comparatively easy. 
Mr Nasmyth’s steam hammer has been improved upon by 
himself from that time, and is now to be seen in almost 
aU engineering shops throughout the world. The tilt 
hammer is still in use, and for various purposes maybe 
said to be of great utility. But the smaller sizes of steam 
hammer are more convenient and manageable, and as a 
natural consequence are rapidly taking its place. To the 
steam hammer we are indebted for the Y anvil, which is 
used in the forging of rods and bar iron. EoUiag mills 
are, however, much quicker, and are used in preference. 

A forging machine, invented by Mr Eyder many years 
back, and still in full operation, possesses many qualities 
unattainable by any other known means. It consists of a 
series of small anvds of various sizes. These are held by 
set screws passing through the frame of the machine, 
which allow of the anvils being raised or lowered, so that 
a perfect adjustment might be obtained. The hammers 
are placed over the an^, and work up and down in 
beanngs, moved by an eccentric. This is worked by a 
cradle upon the head ; the hammer is raised by a strong 
spiral spring. The strokes made by this machine vary from 
600 to 1200 per minute. According to Mr Platt (of Platt 
Brothers, Oldham), one of the original makers of the 
machine, it is rather a squeeze than a blow which does the 
work. Many improvements have been added to it by Mr 


Platt’s firm; and the Bolton blacksmith, as it is commonly 
called, is now being extensively used in the Government 
workshops for the manufacture of bayonets, kz. The tools 
used, are wedge-shaped, and the surface of the iron after 
forging, or rather squeezing, is said to be anythmg but 
hard or difiicult to file up The spmdles of mules (cotton- 
spinning machines) are now forged by this tool, and 
indeed every description of small work. The contour 
produced by it is such that the work is almost as true 
as though it had been surfaced in the lathe. There have 
been several other machines upon Eyder’s principle 
brought out, but none appear to answer so weE as that 
designed by the original inventor. 

Another invention, the steam stamp, is now most ex- 
tensively used. This is similar to a steam hammer ; in 
place of the anvil and hammer head is placed a pair of 
dies, in which is cut the form of work necessary. The 
iron is placed over the die, the stroke is delivered, and the 
iron is forced into the shape of the die. Machinery and 
separate tools are now often forged in this hammer. 

The quality of the coals used in forging is of the utmost 
importance; the coal preferred by smiths is that wldch 
mahes plenty of coke, and which leaves after being burnt 
a quantity of white ashes. 

The art of forging is by no meaus easy to acquire. 
Great practice is necessary to arrive at excellence in this 
important branch of our great industries. 

See 27 m Forge (published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), W, Harrison’s L%gU oftheF^ge, and The Smith's a-nd 
Metal Worker's Zhreetor. (D A. A.) 

FOEGEET, in English law, is defined as “ the fraudu- 
lent makmg or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man’s right,” or as the false making, or making 
m<do mimo, of any written instrument for the purpose of 
fraud or deceit.” This definition, it wiU be seen, com- 
prehends all fraudulent tampenng with documents. “ Not 
only the fabrication and false making of the whole of a 
written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, alteration, 
or erasure, even of a letter, in any material part of a true 
instrument whereby a new operation is given to it, will 
amount to forgery, — and this though it be afterwards 
executed by another person ignorant of the deceit” 
(Eussell on Crimes and Misdemeanoursj voL iL p. 619^. 
Clanging the word Dale into Sale in a lease, so that it 
appears to be a lease of the manor of Sale instead of the 
manor of Dale, is a forgery. And when a country banker’s 
note was made payable at the house of a banker m London 
who failed, it was held to be forgery to alter the name of such 
London banker to that of another London banker with 
whom the country banker had subsequently made his notes 
payable. As to the fraud, “ an intent to defraud is pre- 
sumed to exist if it appears that at the time when the false 
document was made there was in existence a specific 
person, ascertained or unascertained, capable of being 
defrauded thereby ; and this presumption is not rebutted 
by proof that the offender took or intended to take 
measures to prevent such person from being defrauded in 
fact, nor by the fact that he had or thought he had a 
right to the thing to be obtained by the false document ” 
(Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law, c. 43). Thus when 
a man makes a false acceptance to a bill of exchange, and 
circulates it, intending to take it up and actually t^ng it 
up before it is presented for payment, he is guilty of 
forgery. Even if it be proved as a matter of fact that no 
person could be defrauded (as when A forges^ a cheque in 
B’s name on a bank from which B had withdrawn hm 
account), the intent to defraud will be presumed. But it 
would appear that if A knew that B had mthdrawn his 
account, the absence of fraudulont ihtention would be 
inferred. A general intention to cheat the public is not 
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the kind of fraud necessary to constitute forgery. Tims if 
a quack forges a diploma of the college of surgeons, in 
order to make people believe that he is a member of that 
body, he is not guilty of forgery. The crime of forgery 
in English law has been from time to time dealt with m an 
enormous number of statutes Mr Hammond, in the 
title Forgery of his Grimiiial Coch, has enumeroted more 
fbftw 400 statutes which contain provisions against the 
offence” (Sir J. T. Coleridge’s notes to Blackstone). Black- 
stone notices the increasiug severity of the legislature 
against forgery, and says that “ through the number of 
these general and special prorisions there is now hardly a 
case possible to be conceived wherein forgery that tends to 
defraud, whether in the name of a real or fictitious person, 
is not made a capital crime.” These Acts were consolidated 
by 1 Will. IV. c. 66, now repealed. The later statutes, 
fixing penalties from penal servitude for hfe downwards, 
were consolidated by the 24 and 25 Vict. c. 98 (the 
Forgery Act)u It wodd take too much space to enumerate 
all the varieties of the offence with their appropriate punish- 
ments The following condensed summary la based upon 
chapter xxiv. of Sir J. Stephen’s Digest of the Oriminal Law. 

1, Forgeries pruu^ablo with penal servitude for life as a maxi- 
mum are — 

(a) Forgeries of the Great Seal, Priw Seal, &c 

(b) Forgenes of tranafeis of stock, India bonds, exchequer buLs, 
bank-notes, deeds, wills, biUa of axehanio^e, &<J 

(c) Obliterations or alteTakona of crossing on a ohequa. 

(cQ Forgenes of registers of birth, &o., or of copies thereof and 
others. 

2 Forgeries puniahahle with fourteen years penal servitude are— • 

(а) Foigenes of debentoi'es 

(б) Foigenes of documents relating to the registoiing o£ deeds, fce 

(c) Forgeries of instraments purporting to be made by the accouufc. 

ant general and other officers of the Court of Chancery, &o. 

(a) Drawing biU of exchange, fee., on account of another, per pro- 
curation or oriierwiae, without authority. 

(fl) Obtaining property by means of a forged instrument, knowing 
it to be forged, or by probate obtained on a foiged will, false oath, 
&o. 

8. Forgeries punishablo with seven yeera’ penal servitude: — 
Forgenes of seals of courts, of tbe process of courts, of oortifloates, 
and of doenmants to ha used in ewdence, &o 

Forgery of trado mai-lca is a nusdemoanoui’ puniahablo with two 
years’ impnsoniuent (B. B.) 

FOEGET-ME-NOT, or Scorpion-Grass (German Ver- 
gtsmemmcIU; Fronoh, gremillet, scorpiomi^, the name 
popularly applied to the small annual or perennial 
herbs forming the geuns M^osotis of the natural order 
Doragimcece, so called from fiuv, a moose, and an ear, 
on account of the shape of the loaves. The genus is 
represented in Europe, Uorth Asia, North Amonco, and 
Australia, and is charactarused by oblong or linear stem- 
leaves ; flowers in terminal scorpioLcL cymes (see BotjMIY, 
voL iv. p. 120, fig, 169); small ebracteate blue, pink, or 
white flowers ; a five-oleft persistant calyx ; a solver or 
funnel-shaped corolla, having its mouth closed by five short 
scales ; and hard, smooth, and shining nutlets. The com- 
mon or true Forget-me-not, the Water Myoaoto, M. pedus- 
i5m, With., is a perennial plant growing to a height of 6 to 
18 inches, with rootstock creeping • stem clothed with lax 
spreading hairs; leaves light green, and somewhat shining ; 
buds pint, becoming blue as they expand ; corolla rotate, 
broad, with retuse lobes, and bright blue with a yellow centre. 
The divisions of the criyx extend only about one-third the 
length of the corolla, whereas in the other British species of 
Myosoik it is deeply cleft. The forget-me-not, a favourite 
with poets, and the symbol of constancy, is a frequent 
omaraent of brooks, rivers, and ditches, and, according to 
an old German tradition, received its name from tho lost 
words of a knight who was drowned in the attempt to pro- 
cure the flower for his lady. It attains its greatest perfec- 
tion under cultivation, and, as it flowers throughout the 
suramer, is used with good effect for garden borders. A 


variety, Af. strigvlosa, is more hairy and erect, and its 
flowers are smaller. The species M. versicolor bears both 
blue and yellow flowers. 

FOEKEL, Johann Nikolaus (1749-1818), was a 
native of Coburg m Saxony. As a practical musician, 
especially as a pianoforte player, Forkei achieved some 
eminence iu his profession ; but hia claims to a more abid- 
ing name rest chiefly upon his literary skill and deep 
research as a writer and historian in the department of 
musical scienca and literature. He obtained the degree of 
doctor in phfiosophy, and for some tune held the appoint- 
ment of director of the music at the university of Gottin- 
gen. The following is a list of his prmcipal works . — 
Veher die Theorie der Mudhj Gottingen, 1774 ; Musicalis 
Krd%sch& Bihliotheh, Gotha, 1778 ; Allgemd'm Geschiehte 
der Mwihf Leipsic, 1781. The last is his most important 
work. He also wrote a Dictionary of Uudeal Ltterature, 
which is full of valuable material. 

FOELI, the ancient Jorum LivU^ a city of Italy, at the 
‘ head of a province which was formerly a legation of the 
Papal States. It is situated in a fertile plain between the 
Montona and the Eonco, a little to the right of the railway 
, line between Eitnini and Bologna, about 60 miles S.E. of 
the latter city. It is a well-built and flourishing town, 
with broad streets and a central piazza, which was reckoned 
one of the finest in Italy, hut lias been completely 
modernized in 1873. The cathedral is of special interest 
for the chapel of the Madonna del Fuoco, so called from 
the long-laboured masterpiece of Carlo Cignaui ; and the 
church of S. Girolamo contains frescoes said to be by 
Melozzo da Forh, the Conception by Qmdo Keai, and a 
beautiful tomb erected for a Barbara Ordelaffi of the 
10th century From most of the other churches the 
paintings have been removed to the pinacoteca or picture- 
gallery in tbe convent of the Frati della Missiono, where, 
besides’ Md 0220 andCignani, Palmezzano, Guorcino, Guido 
Eeni, and Zanganelli are ropteaented. The citadel, known 
Bs Rocea di Ravoldino, was founded in 1361 by Cardinal 
Alborno 2 ; it is in great meaeuie destroyed, and what still 
remaius is utilized as a prison. Besidos its administra- 
tive and ecclesiastical oflicos, tho town possesses a chamber 
of commerce and arts, a public library, and several institu- 
tions for higher education, A considerable trade is carried 
on in the varied agricultural produce of the neighbourhood, 
and there aro manufactures of silk ribands and twist, of oil- 
cloth, nitre, wax, matches, and tiles. The population in 
1872 was 10,324. 

Forfl is sftiil to have been founded dtlior by livius Salinator or 
by Lucius Anmniu'', after tho defeat of Ilasdruhal on tlio Motaurus 
lu 207 B.O,, hut its ;namo does not appear in Strabo or Ptolemy. 
After tho fall of tlio Roman empire it uccaiuo o. Wipnblio, and had 
an^ority, it is said, over no fewer than 6 cities and dO towns and 
■viUages. It stood a long slego ftom the French in 1287, and w- 
mainod indopondout till 1815. During the troublous times of tho 
14th and 16th centuries tho Oiflolalll, the Orgogliosx, and other 
powoifiil families wore in possession of tho lordslup, wliich finally 
come to Pope Julius TI. in 1603. In 1621 a battle was fought In 
tho noighbonrhood by tho French and tho Spaniards. On tho occu- 
pation of the county by the ropublicans in 1797 tho toim was made 
the head of tho dopartmont of tho Rubicon. A conaiderable numhei 
of oimaont men aro natives of Forli * — Cornelius Qallus, tho Latin 
poet; Guido Donato, the astrologer; Molozzo, the pJiinter (see next 
article) ; and tho founder of piithologicid anatomy, bom 

m 1082. Cignani and Tomcolh are both bmiod in tho cathedral, 

FOELX Melozzo da (a 1438-1494), an eminent 
painter, particularly renowned aa the first who practised 
foreshortening with much success. Ho was bom, as his 
ordinary dosignation indicates, at Forli about the year 
1438 J ho came of a wealthy family named Ambrosi In 
all probability, Molo 2 so studied painting under Piero della 
Francesca, of Borgo S. iSepolcro ; he seems also to have 
bean well acquainted with Giovanni Santi, the father of 
Eaphaoh It has been said that he beeaxae a jonmeyman 
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and colour-grinder to some of tte Isest masters, in order to 
prosecute his studies , this lacks confirmation. Only three 
works are now extant which, can safely be assigned to 
Melozzo. (1) He painted in 1472 the vault of the chief 
chapd' in the church of the Aposfcoh in Borne, his subject 
being the Ascension of Christ , the figure of Christ is so 
boldly and effectively foreshortened that it seemed to 
“burst through the vaulting”, this fresco was taken down 
m 1711, and the figure of Christ is now in the Quirinal 
Palace, not worthy of special admiration save in its 
perspective quality; while some of the other portions, 
almost Baphaelesque iu merit, are in the sacristy of St 
Peter’s (2) Between 1476 and 1480 he executed a fresco, 
now transferred to canvas, and placed in the Vatican 
picture-gallery, representing the appointment of Platina 
by Pope Sixtus lY as librarian of the restored Vatican 
library, — an excellent work of dignified portraiture. (3) 
In the Collegio at Forll is a fresco by Melozzo, termed ^e 
“Pestapepe,” or Pepper-grinder, originally painted as a 
grocer’s sign ; it is an energetic specimen of rather coarse 
reahsm, now so damaged that one can hardly assess its 
merits. Melozzo also painted the cupola of the Capuchin 
church at Forll, destroyed in 1651 j and it has been said 
that he executed at IJrbino some of the portraits of great 
men (Plato, Dante, Sixtus IV., «feo.) which are now divided 
between the Barbermi Palace and the Campana coEection 
in Paris j this, however, appears to be more than doubtful, 
and it is even questionable whether Melozzo was ever at 
Urbino. In Borne he was one of the original members of 
the academy of St Luke, founded by Sixtus IV. He 
returned to Forli, probably towards 1480, and died m 
November 1494. He contributed sensibly to the pro- 
gress of pictorial art ; and, without being remarkable 
as a colourist, gave well graded lights, with general care 
and finish, and fine digmfied figures. His works bear 
a certain degree of resemblance to those of his contem- 
porary Mantegna. Marco Polmezzano was his pupil; 
and the signature “ Marcus,’ de Melotius” on some of 
Palmezzano’s works has, along with the general affinity of 
s^le, led to their being ascribed to Melozzo, who has 
himself been hence incorrectly called “ Marco Melozzo.” 

FOELIMPOPOLI, a town of Italy, about five miles 
east of Forli, with a station on the railway between 
Bologna and Bimini. It was once a bishop’s seat, and still 
possesses a cathedral and an ancient castle. The name and 
the situation identify it with one of the three places that { 
bore the Latin designation of Forum Popilii. Its history I 
is marked by great vicissitudes. Destroyed by the 
Lombards and restored by the people of Forli, it was 
again laid utterly waste in 1370 by Cardinal Egidio, 
and though twenty years later it was refounded and 
refortified by Sinbaldo Ordelaffi, it never recovered its 
former prosperity. Population in 1872 about 6000. 

FOBMAH, SiMoisr (1662-1611), a physician 
astrologer, was bom in 1662 at <3«idham, a small village ■ 
near WEton, WEtshire.^ At the age of fourteen he became 
apprentice to a druggist at Salisbury, but at the end of 
four years he exchanged this profession for that of a school- 
master. Shortly afterwards he entered Magdalen CoEege, 
Oxford, where he studied chiefly medicine and astrology. 
After continuing the same studies in HoEand he com- 
menced practice as a physician in Philpot Lane, London, 
but as he possessed no diploma, he on this account under- 
went more than one term of imprisonment, mtirnately, 
however, he obtained a diploma from Cambridge university, 
and established himself as a physician and astrologer at 
Lambeth, where he was consulted, especiaEy as a physi- 
cian, by many persons of rank, among others by the 
notorious countess of Essex. He expired suddenly whEe 
crossing the Thames in a boat, September 12, 1611, 


3 woiks on astrology is given in Bliss’s edition 
^ the Mhence Oxoniaisea ; many of las MS. works are contained in 
ae Bodleian Library, tie Bntisb Museum, and the Plymouth. 
Libraiy. A Brief Bescnpticn of the Fcyrman MSS, tn thoBubha 
Library, Ptyrnouth, was published m 1868 

FOBMEY, Johann Hbineich Samuel (1711-1797), a 
German author, was horn of French parentage at Bei’Iin, 
31at May 1711. He was educated for the ministry, and 
at the age of twenty became pastor of the French church 
at Brandenburg. Having m 1736 accepted the invitation 
of a congregation in Berlin, be was in the foEowing year 
chosen professor of rhetoric in the French coEege of that 
city, and in 1739 professor of philosophy. On the 
organization of the academy of Berlm m 1744, he was 
named a member, and in 1748 became its perpetual 
secreta^. He died at Berlin on the 7th March 1797. 
His principal works are La Belle Wolfieiine, 1741-1763, 
6 vols. 8vo,' a kind of novel written with the view of 
enforcing the precepts of the Wolfian philosophy ; Bihlio- 
tMque Critique ou Memoiree pour eet'vir d, VHiatoire 
Lat&raire Ancienne et Modefi'ne, 1746, Le PhilosopJie 
CTirUien, 1760; VPlmile Chr^ien, 1764, intended as an 
answer to the Plmile of Kousseau; and Souvenirs ^un 
Gito^en, BerHn, 1789. He also published an immense 
number of contemporary memoirs in the transactions of the 
BerEn Academy, and besides founding and editing several 
periodical publications contributed largely to others. He 
enjoyed a considerable reputation for ability and learning 
during his lifetime, but his works, which display a varied 
but somewhat superficial erudition, are now almoat for- 
gotten. 

FOBMIA (formerly Mola GaSta or Castelmola), a town 
of Italy, in the province of Caserta, beautifuEy situated 
near the ancient Via Appia, on the innermost recess of the 
Gulf of Gaeta. The surrounding country is occupied 
with vineyards, olive plantations, and fruit gardens. 
Fonnia occupies the site of the ancient Formim, said to 
have been founded by the Tyrrh enians. At an early period 
it received theBoman franchise and became a municipium. 
Villas were built near it by many of the noble Bomana ; 
and in the grounds of the ViEa Caposele there are ruins 
which are thought by some to have been the baths of the 
viEa of Cicero. The vEla Caposele was at one time one 
of the residences of the kings of Naples. The vine of the 
Formian hills produced exceEent wine in the time of 
Horace. Population in 1871, 9161. 

FOBMOSA, in Chinese Taman, a large island in the 
Pacific lying between what the Chinese caE Nan-hai and 
Tong-hai, or the Southern and the Eastern Sea, and 
separated from the Chinese mainland by the strait of 
Fokien, which has a width of about 91 miles iu its 
imrrowest part. It extends from 121“’ 16' to 122“ 6' E. 
long.; Foki, its most northern point, Ees in 26“ 19', and its 
most southern, Lin-hai-shan or South Cape, in 21“ 64' N. lat. 
Its area is estimated at 14,978 square nnles, or about half 
the size of Ireland. It forms part of the long line of 
islands which, in the words of Mr Bridge, are interposed as 
a protfictdvB fortification between the Asiatic coast and the 
broad expanse of the Pacific, and produces that happy 
immunity from the typhoon which is enjoyed by the porta 
of China from Amoy to the TeEow Sea. A chain of 
mountains, caEed simply Ta-shan or Great Mountain by 
the Chinese, traverses the island from N. to S., and aitaina 
in several of its summits no inconsiderable elevation. The 
loftiest point is usuaEy said to be Mu Kang-shan or the 
“Wooded Mountain,” which has been named Mount Morri- 
son by the English, “after the oa^in of one of the early 
vessels trading to Taiwanfu,” and is said to be 12,860 feet 
in height; but it is not improbable that this estimate is 
too high, and that the readly culminates elsewhere. 
Towards the north the !I^Esh maps show a Mount 
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Sylvia or Sliaii-chas-sliaii, 11,300 feet high, and a auminit 
in the Middle, Western, or Dodds range, 12,800 feet Be 
this as it may, Formosa, as far as its vertical relief is con- 
cerned, is divided into three regions,— the mountains 
proper, the broad western versant with its alluvial plaans, 
and the narrow eastern versant terminating in a high and 
precipitous coast. The formation of the island appears to 
have been due in part at least to volcanic agency , the 
Chinese accounts mention a mountain called Ho-shan or 
Fire Mountain, said to be a small volcano about 20 
miles south of Kagee^ and European explorers have 
descnhed the jets of steam and sulphur-springs which 
occur among the calcareous rocks near Tam-sm. Coal, 
sulphur, aud petroleum are the only mineml productions 
of Formosa which are known to exist in quantities sufS- 
cient to them of economical importance, T*he 

principal coal-fields are in the north of the island, near 
Kelung and Tam-sui, and the coal is all shipped in Kelung 
harbour. Till 1877 mining operations were conducted 
after the simple Chinese fashion j but in that year Mr 
Tyzack, an English engineer, engaged by the Chmeae 
Government, opened a pit with a regular shaft 300 feet 
deep, aud all the necessary machiuery and engines for the 
proper working of the mine. The bed of coal is 3 feet 
thick. The mineral is highly bitumiuous, and burns vary 
fast, but can be used for steamers on short voyages. It 
IS regularly employed by many foreign vessels, as well as 
in the Chinese men-of-war, and in the arsenal atFuh-chow. 
In 1873, 45,000 tons were shipped in foreign ships; m 
1874, 16,221 tons; in 1876, 27,665 tons; and in 1876, 
31,093 tons. In the plains the soil is generally of sand or 
alluvial clay, covered m the valleys with a rich vegetable 
mould. As might be inferred from what has been already 
said, the streams that flow eastward are little better than 
torrents , but the western region is traversed by several 
rivers of moderate development — ^the Taiwanfu and Fakan 
rivers, the Black river, the Lokan, the Taika, the Heon-lang, 
the Tion-kan, the Tonk-slian, and the Tam-sui. Of these the 
Black nver is the widest, but the Tam-sui orTang-shui khi 
alone is navigable, allowing sea vessels to proceed about 3 
mflftH inland, aud junks of considerable size about 1 0 miles 
farther. There is a fine lake 4 miles long by 2 broad called 
the Tsui-sia-hai, or Lake of the Water Savages, not far from 
Posxa. The scenery of Formosa is frequently of msQestic 
beauty; and to this it is indebted for its European name, 
happily bestowed by the early Spanish navigators. As seen 
from the eastern coast “ the outline of the mountains is at 
once beautiful and fantastic ; domes and peaks and wall- 
like precipices succeed each other in striking variety , a 
brilliant verdure clothes their sides, down which dash cas- 
cades that shine like sUvex in the tropical sunlight ” (Bridge 
xnFortmgHly EeuieWy 1876). The ckmata, though a tropi- 
cal one, is agreeable and healthy, being tempered by tbe 
influences both of the sea and the mountains. According 
to thermometric observations made at Kelung in 1874, the 
hottest months are June, July, August, and September, 
with au average of from 81 ’76“ to 83 '8 1" F. in the shade, 
and the coldest month is January, with an average of 
67*70". The thermometer almost reached 90’ in the early 
part of 'July, and in January was frequently aboilt 62’ or 
65“. For the same year the rainfall amounted to 118 
inches, of which the most fell in January, February, 
March, and May. The vegetation of the island is charac- 
terized by tropical luxuriance — ^the mountainous regions 
being clad with dense forest, in which various species of 
palms, the camphor-tree {La/imis CaTnpTiord)^ and the aloe 
are conspicuous. Mr Swinhoe obtained no fewer than 65 
different kinds of timber from a large yard in Taiwanfa ; 
and his specimens are now to be seen in the museum at 
Kew. The tree which supplies the materials for the pith 


paper of the Chinese is not uncommon, and Mr Pickering 
found the cassia tree m the mountains Travellers are 
especially struck with the beauty of some of the wild 
flowers, more especially with the lilies and convolvuluses ; 
and our European greenhouses have been enriched by 
several Formosan orchids and other ornamental plants. 
The pine apple grows m abundance. In the lowlands of 
the western portion, the Chinese have introduced a large 
number of cultivated plants and fruit trees. Rice is grown 
in such quantities as to procure for Formosa the title of 
the “granary of China"; and the sweet potato, taro, 
millet, barley, wheat, and maize are also cultivated. 
Sugar, tea, indigo, ground pea-nuts, jute, hemp, oil, and 
ratans are all articles of export, and some of them pro- 
duce no inconsiderable trade. The principal tea district 
is about Banka, but the area devoted to this valuable crop 
13 rapidly increasmg A large part of the tea finds its 
way to Amenca. In some parts of the island it is 
probable that coffee may be grown with advantage 
The Formosan fauna has been but partially ascertained ; 
but at least three kinds of deer, wild boars, bears, goats, 
monkeys' (probably Macaeus speciosus), squirrels, and flying 
squirrels are fairly common, and panthers and wild cats 
are not unfrequent. A poisonous but beautiful green snake 
ia often mentioned by travellers. Pheasants, ducks, geese, 
and snipe are abundant; and Dr Collingwood in his Fatu- 
ralisfs MamUes in the China Seas mentions Ardea pt'asina- 
scdea and other species of herons, several species of fly- 
catchers, kingfishers, shrikes, and larks, the black drongo, 
the Gotyle ain&isia, and the Pnnia sonitans. Dogs are kept 
even by the savages for huntiag. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regu- 
larly bndled and saddled and ridden with all dignity. 
Tlie rivers and neighbouring seas seem to be well stocked 
with fish, and especial mention must be mode of the 
turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant coral-fish which swarm in 
the waters warmed by the Kurodioo current, that gulf- 
stream of the Pacifia Shell-fish form an important article 
of ^et to both the Chinese and the aborigines along the 
coast — a species of Cyrena, a species of Tapes, Cytheroua 
peiecimna, and Modiola teres bemg most abundant. 

The inhabitants of Formosa may be divided into three 
classes : — the Chinese, many of whom have immigrated 
from the neighbourhood of Amoy and speak the dialect of 
that district, while others are Hakkes from the viciniby 
of Swatow; the subju^ted aborigines, now largely 
intermingled with the Chinese ; and Iflie uncivilized 
aborigines of the eastern region, who refuse to recognize 
the Oliinese authority, and carry on raids as opportunity 
occurs. The semi-civilized aborigines, who have adopted 
the Chinese language, dress, and customs, are called Pe-pa- 
hwan {Anglice Peppo-hoans), while^their wilder brethren 
bear the name of Ohe-hwan or green savages. They appear 
to belong to the Malay stock, and their language, accord- 
ing to Gabelentz’s investigations in the Zeitachrift der 
JSicrgenland. QesdUehaft^ 1859, bears out the supposition.^ 
They are broken up into almost countless tribes and clans, 
many of which number only a few hundred individuals, 
and their lan^age consequently presents a variety of 
fleets, of which no classification has yet been effected ; 
in the district of Posia alone, says Dr Dickson, of the 
Presbyterian mission, there are “ eight different mutually 
unintelligible dialects.” Mr Corner of Amoy describes the 
people themselves as of “middle height^ broad-chested, and 
muscular, with remarkably large hands and feet, the eyes 
large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding in 
many instances, the nose broad, the mouth large and dis- 


* Compare lists la Joxvm, ofRofy, Oeog, iSbc., 1878, end la Oolliag- 
voocl’a Appendix. 
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figured witli betel.” TTie custom of tattooing is universal. 
In the north of the island at least, the dead aie buried m 
a sitting posture under the bed on which they have ex- 
pired. Petty wars are extremely common, not only along 
the Chinese frontiers, but betweeu the neighbouring clans, 
and the heads of the slain are carefully preserved as 
trophies In some districts the young men and boys 
sleep in the skull-chambers, m order that they may be 
inspired with courage. Many of the tribes that have had 
least intercourse with the Chinese show a considerable 
amount of skill in the arts of civilization. The houses, 
for instance, of the village of Ka-fri-ang m the south are 
described by Rev. W Campbell as “ built of stone, tiled 
with immense slabs of a slaty kind of rock, and fitted up 
withm with accommodation for sleepmg comfortably as 
well as for cooking, and for storing up abundance of 
materials for personal and household use.” Manchester 
pnnts and other European goods are in pretty general 
use , and the women, who make a fine native clol^ from 
hemp, introduce coloured threads from the foreign stuffs, 
so as to produce ornamental devices. The office of chief- 
tain 18 sometimes held by women. Intermarriage between 
the Chinese and the natives is very common. 

The Chinese portion of the island was till 1876 divided 
into the districts of Komalan, Tam-sui, Chang-hua, Kia-i, 
Tai-wau, Feng-shan, of which Komalan or Kapsiulangting 
was the only one on the eastern side ; but the districts of 
Komalan and Tam-sui have been abolished, and a depart- 
ment of North Formosa established with three dependent 
magistracies. A highway runs from Bangka in the north 
to Pangliavu in the south. Begmning at the north we find 
the foUowing places of importance : — Kelung, the ancient 
Pe Kiang, a treaty port in the neighbourhood of the mines j 
Tam-sui, or properly Howei or Hobay, also a treaty port 
with 100,000 inhabitants, on the harbour of the same 
name, which is formed by lulls upwards of 2000 feet 
high and has a depth of 3} fathoms and a bar of 7^ 
feet, Twa-tu-tia, about 13 miles up the Tam-sui river in 
a tea distnct, and possessing a population of 20,000 , 
Mengka, Bangka, or Banca, a little higher up the river, 
one of the most flourishing commercial towns in the north, 
with 30,000 inhabitants j Teukcham or Teuxhom, a walled 
town at the head of the Tam-sui district, with a population 
of 40,000 inhabitants ; Heong-san and Tiong-Kang, both 
near the coast, Oulan and Suikang, both inland, Changhwa 
the capital of a district, and the second city in the island, 
with a population of 60,000 or 80,000 , Chip-Chip, a large 
town inhabited solely by Chinese ,* Kagee, or Chm-la-san, 
and Ung-Kan-bayj Kok-si-Kong, with a small harbour; 
Taiwanfu, the capital of the island, with 30,000 inhab- 
itants (or, according to another statement, 100,000), a treaty 
port, and the remains of the Dutch port of Zelandia; 
Takao or Takow, also a treaty port, in 22“ 37' N. lat., 
120* 16' E. long, to the south of Ape’s Hill; Pataou or 
Pitau, a few miles inland, the Feug-shan-hsien of ancient 
documents ; and Tang-Kang, a town of 20,000 inhabitants. 
Besides these there are many places of several thousands of 
a population, and the whole of the Chinese territory is 
dotted with villages and hamlets. The whole island is 
estimated to contain from one and a half to two million 
souls, the smaller number bemg probably nearer the truth. 
The Chinese influence is rapidly spreading, and the island 
is more and more attracting the attention of foreigners. 

The island of Formosa must have been known from a very early 
date to the Chinese who were established in the Pescadores The 
inhabitants are mentioned in the of0.cial works of the Yuan dynasty 
as Tnng-fan or souttiem barbarians , and under the Ming dynasty 
the idand begins to appear as Kilung In the begmnmg of the 
16th century it began to be known to the Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators, and the latter at least made some att^pts at establish- 
mg settlements or missions. The Dutch were the first, however, to 


take footing in the island , in 1624 they built a foit, Zekndia, on 
the east coast, where has since risen the town of Taiwan, and the 
settlement w as maintained toi thirty-seven j ears On the expulsion 
of the Ming dynasty m China a numbei of their defeated adherents 
came over to Formosa, and, under a leadei called in Em opean accounts 
Coxinga, succeeded in expelhng the Dutch and taking possession 
of a good part of the island. In 1682 the Chinese of Foimosa re- 
cognized the emperor Kanghi, and smce then it has formed part of 
the empire In 1714 the Jesmt mathematicians from the court 
VLsated the island In 1782 occurred a moat destructive storm, which 
laid the public bmldings in iniins and wrecked twenty-seven of the 
imperial wai -ships , and in 1788 there broke out a violent rebellion, 
wbicb was put down only after tbe loss, it is said, of 100,000 (?) 
men by disease and swoid, and the expenditure of 2,000,000 taels of 
silver In the early j^-t of the present century the island was 
pnncipally known to Europeans on account of the wrecks which 
took pace on its coasts, and the dangers that the crews had to run 
fiom the cannibal propensities of tbe abongiiiea, and tbe almost 
equally cruel tendencies of the Chinese Among the most notable 
cases was the loss in 1842 of the Bntish hng “Ann,” with fifty- 
seven persons on board, of whom forty-three were executed at 
Taiwan By the treaty of Tientsin (1860) Taiwan was opened to 
European commerce, but Mr Swmhoe found tlie place quite 
imamtable for a port of trade, and tbe baibour of Tam-sui was 
selected instead. Shortly afterwards a rebellion broke out, to 
which seveial of the Chinese anthonties fell victims ; and for 
some time the condition of tbe foieign settlers was rather pre- 
canons, while the trade of the new port was so small that it was 
proposed to relinquish the consulate. In 1866 Dr Maxwell of the 
Englisli Preabytenan Church established a medical mission fii’st at 
Taiwan and afterwards at Takao , and the organization thus ongi- 
nated comprised m 1877 thirteen churches among the Climese, and 
ns many among tbe abongines of the Bouthem provmces, with 
upwai-ds of 1000 baptized converts and 3000 attendants at wordiip 
The northern provinces are in the hands of the Presbytenan Church 
of Canady which commenced its operations in 1872, and had nine 
stations in 1877 A Roman Cathohc mission has also been in 
existence m tbe island since 1859. In 1867 tbe United States 
consul at Amoy made a treaty with Tok-a-Tok, a chief of the 
abongines of the southern port of the island, by which tbe safety 
of foreigners was seemed in that distnct. An attack mode on the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missions at Feng-shan -hsicn in 1868 
led the British consul to authonze the occupation of Fort Zelandia 
and Amping by Colonel Qoi-don , but his action was afterwards dis- 
approved by the home Government, and tbe indemnity demanded 
flora the Chmese restored In 1872 the crew of a Japanese vessel 
shipwrecked on the coast being murdered by tbe savages, tbe 
Japanese Government sent an expedition to punish tbe assassins, 
and a war between China and Japan would have been the conse- 
quence if Wade the English ambassador hod not succeeded in 
bringing them to tenns, — China agreeing to pay 600,000 taels as 
compensation to the fuenda of the murdered men and to purchase 
the houses, &c., erected by the Japanese, and the Japanese on their 
side withdrawing their troops and giving up aU claims to occupa- 
tion. Accoiding to Mr Hewlett’s report for 1872, the political state 
of the island is very bad, tbe official classes, be says, have a proverb 
“every three yeais an outbreak, every five a rebellion,” and the 
reason of this instability is to be found m tboir own rapacity and 
glaniig violations of justice A more hopeful account is given by 
Mr Morrison in 1877 , under the enlightened government of Ting, 
formerly of Euhehow, roods ore being constructed throughout 
the Chinese temtorj', and other measures adopted for the develop- 
ment of its lesources. A tele^ph has been laid between Taiwanfu 
and Takao ; and the proposal to moke a railway from the south to 
the nortii of the island is being seriously discussed. A fort was 
built at Anping (tlie port of Taiwanfu) between 1874 and 1876, and 
two others at Takow. A scheme is in operation for the military 
reduction of the east cooet districts, and a road is being pushed 
south from Sauo 
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I’OilMOSUSj the successor of SfcepTien T, (or YI.), as 
pope, first appears iu liistory wlieii, as bishop of Porto, 
lie was sent or an. embaasy to the Bulgarianfl.^ Having 
afterwards sided witb the German facfaon against John 
YHL he was excommunicated,, and compelled to take 
an oath nerar to return to Rome, or again to asanme bis 
priestly functions. From tins oath ha was, however, 
absolved by Martin II , the successor of John YIII., and 
restored to his dignities; and on the death of Stephen V. 
in 891 he was chosen pope. The Italian faction had 
chosen Sargina, and the election of Formosus, which was 
m oppoaifcioa to an old rule against the tranalation of 
bishops from one see to another, had to be confirmed by 
recourse to violence, but was rendered secure for a time by 
the snccess of the arms of Arnulf of Germany. After the 
withdrawal of Axnulf, Formosus was compelled to grant the 
imperial crown to Lambert, son of Guido of Italy, but this 
act did not pacify the Italian faction, and Formosus was 
only released from very hard atraits by the arrival of 
Arnulf, who captured the city in the end of 895. Iu the 
following year Arnulf was crowned emperor by Formosus, 
but before the death of the latter in May, the excesses of 
Arnulf and ins soldiers hod begun to create a strong opposh 
tion to the German po-wer amongst all parties in Italy. By 
jStephen VL the body of Forinoaua was disinterred, and 
treated with contumely as that of a usurjiGr of the papal 
throne ; but Theodorus II restored it to Christian burial, 
and at a council presided over by J ohn IX. the pontificate of 
PermoBua was declared valid and all his acts confirmed. 

FORRES. See Elgidt, voL viii. p. 130. 

FOESKAL, Peter (ir36-17'63), a celebrated Oriental 
traveller and uaturoliat, was born in Sweden iu 1736. He 
studied at Gottingen, where he published a dissertation 
entitled Dubza de Pnncipiis PhUosophice MecenHoriSj -whicb 
gained him some reputation. Thence he returned to his 
native country ; but in 1769 he alienated the good-will 
of the Government by the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled PensSes sur la LibartS Civile. His acquaintance 
with natural history, however, had gained him tibe friend- 
ship of Linuoeus, who recommended him to Frederick V. 
of Denmark. From that soversign he obtained the title 
of professor at Copenhagen, and Frederick also appointed 
him to accompany Carsten Niebuhr in an expedition to 
investigate Arabia and Egypt. He died of the plague at 
Jerim in Arabia, July 11, 1763. His friend and com- 
panion. Niebuht was entrusted with the care of editing his 
MBS., and published iu 1776 Deseriptiones AnimMiutyi^ 
Avkmt Amphibiorum^ Pisciumi Inaedorum, Vermurn^ q}ice 
in Uiiu Orient observavit Petrus Forskal, In the same 
year appeared also an aooouatof the plants of Arabia Felix 
and of Lower Egypt, under the title of JEgyptiaBfpArahiaij 
which is important as contaiumg the first discussion of the 
relation of vegetation to climate, I 
FORST, origmally Foksta or Foestb, a town of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, circle of Sorau, is situated on the 
NeiBse, 44 miles S.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Its 
principal industries are tamung and the manufacture of 
woollen cloth j and it has also a considerable cattle trade. 
Near the town are the ruins of an old castle, Forsfc was 


I founded in the 13th century, and was burned down by 
the Hussites in 1430. From 1667 it belonged to the dukes 
of Sachsen-Merseburg, from 1740 to the palatinate of 
Saxony, and from 1815 to Prussia. Population in 1875 
i (including Altforst, united to it in 1874), 14,148. 

FOESTER, FBAlirgois (1790-1872), a French engraver, 
was bom at Lode m NeufchMel, 22d August 17190. In 
I 1806 he was apprenticed to an engraver in Pans, and he 
also studied painting and engraving simultaneously in the 
' ficole des Beaux Arts. His preference was ultimately 
' fixed on the latter art, and on his obtaining in 1814 the 
; first " grand prix: de gravure,” the king of Prussia, who was 
^ then with the allies lu Paris, bestowed on him a gold medal, 

I and a pension of 1500 francs for two years. "With the aid 
of this sum he pursued his studies in Rome, where liia 
attention was devoted chiefly to the works of Raphael. 
In 1844 he succeeded Tardieu in the Academy. He died 
at Paris, 27th June 1872. Forster occupied the first 
position among the French engravers of lus time, and was 
equally successful in historical pieces and in portraits. 

Among bis works may be mentioned — ^Tbo Tbico Graces, Eiml 
Za Vterffe de la Umide, after Eaphael , Za Ficrge au bas-rchef, 
after Leonaido da vmci; Fiancis I. ajwl Charles V., after Gros , 
St Cecdia, after Paul Delaroube, Albeit Duier and Homy lY , 
after Porbns ; 'Wellington, after Gerard, and Queen Victonn, aftei 
■Winterhalter. 

FORSTER, Frusdrich (1791-1868), a German 
historian, brother of Ernst Joachim Forster the painter, 
was born at Muiichengroaserstndt on the Saalo, September 
24, 1791. After receiving his early education in tho 
gymnasium at Altonburg, he studied theology at Jeno, but 
subsequently devoted his attention for a tune chiefly to 
archiEology and the history of art. On the uprising of 
Prussia against France in 1813 he jolued tho anny, wliero 
he soon attained the rank of captain. At tho close of tho 
war he wna appointed professor at the school of engineering 
and artillery in Berlin, but on account of certain democratic 
writings he was dismissed from that office iu 1817. Ho 
then became connected with various litoiary loumals, and, 
in 1830 undertook with his brother an art tour in Italy. 
Shortly after his return ho received an appointment at the 
royal muflcum of Berlin, -with tho title of court councillor. 
Forster was the founder and secretary of tho Wissensehaft- 
lic/wi Munstuerein (scientific art union) of Berlin. Ho died 
at Berlin, 8th November 1868. 


Tlio following am lus principal uorka*— FcMnarsehaJl 
MUclier %iul scino Umgeh-ivngen, Lciitaic, 1821 j Friedrich* a d, Gr, 
Jvjgmdgcdvre^ BUdung, und (Heist, Bcwni, 1822 ; Alhrecid vm Wallen- 
stein, Pdadain, 1834; Wallcnsteni* a Process, Leipsic, 1814; OcschiclUe 
Pricarieli Wilhelms L, Kbings vtui Pmimn, 3 vols., Potsdam, 1884- 
86 ; and t)ie MSfe wnd Oahinete Bicrofsts hn 18‘«« Jahrh, 8 vols., 
Poladam, 18SC-89, Ho also "wroto n nnuiber of popular bistoiical 
worlcs, the principal of wUicb are Peueve tmi oieneak pmm. 
Qesehitdtte, acdQtsehialik d&r BcJvdvAigF^t}e, 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
both of which have reached sevortd editions ; and brsidca editing 
an edition of Hogcl’s works, tind adaptiug aoveral of Shalcospcore’e 
and other dramntista’ jilays for tho tlioatro, ho is the author pf 
a number of poems, wbicn wero collected and published at Berlin 
1 838, and of a historical drama, G-uatevo Adolf, 1 832, Q’ho beginning 
of an autobiography of Forster was published ut Berlin, iu 1873, 
under the title JCnnst und Zcbeti. 


FORSTER, JoHANjr Geokg Adam (1764-1704), an 
eminent German naturalist and writer on scientific sub- 
jects, was bom at Nassenhuben, a small villago neat 
Dantzic, in N ovember 1764. His father, J ohtmn Reinhold 
Forster, o man^of great scientific attainments but an intract- 
able temper, -was at that time pastor of the place; tho family 
are said to have been of Scotch extraction. In 1766 
elder Forster was commiesioned by the empress Catherine 
to inspect the Russian colomcs in the province of Saratov, 
which gave hia sou an opportunity of acquiring the Bus- 
siau language end the elements of a scientific education. 
After a few years the father quarrelled with the Russian 
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Govermnent, and suddenly embraced tbe resolution of pro- j 
ceeding to England, where be obtained a professorship of 
natural history and the modern languages at the famous 
nonconformist academy at Warrington. His violent tem- 
per soon compelled him to resign this appointment, and for 
two years he and his son earned a precarious livelihood by 
translations m London, — a practical education, however, 
exceedingly useful to the younger Forster, who became a 
thorough master of English, and acquired many of the ideas 
which chiefly influenced his subsequent life At length the 
turning point in his career came in the shape of an invita- 
tion for him and his father to accompany Captain Cook m 
hia third voyage round the world. Such an expedition was 
admirably calculated to call forth Forster’s peculiar powers. 
He attained no remarkable distinction as an original dis- 
coverer or investigator, but his insight into nature was 
accurate and penetrating j he conceived of her as a living 
whole, and reproduces her vitality in his animated pages. 
His account of Cook’s voyage is almost the first example of 
the glowing yet faithful description of natural phenomena 
which has since made a knowledge of them the common 
propel ty of the educated world, — a pj’elude to Humboldt, 
as Humboldt to Darwin and Wallace. The pubhcation of 
this great work was, however, impeded for some time by 
differences with the Admiralty, during which Forster pro- 
ceeded to the Continent to obtain an appointment for his 
father as professor at Casael, and found to his surprise that 
It was conferred upon himself. The elder Forster, however, 
was soon provided for elsewhere, being appointed professor 
of natural history at Halle. At Cassel Forster formed 
an intimate friendship with the great anatomist Soemmer- 
ring, and about the same time made the acquaintance of 
J acobi, who inspired him with a mystical spirit from which 
he sulDsequently emancipated himself. These were the 
days of secret societies, masonic lodges, and conventions of 
illuminatL Forater was for a long tune deeply imiilicated 
in thoir proceedings, the purpose of which remains obscure. 
The want of books and scientific apparatus at Cassel induced 
him to resort frequently to Gottingen, where he betrothed 
himself to Therese Heyne, the daughter of the illustrious 
philologist, a clever and cultivated but heartless woman, 
who became the evil genius of his lifa To be able to 
marry he accepted (1784) a professorship at the university 
of Wilna, where he found himself greatly misplaced. The 
penury and barbarism of Polish cii'cumstances are graphi- 
cally described in his and his wife’s letters of this period. 
After a few years’ residence at Wilna he resigned his ap- 
pointment to participate in a scientific expedition projected 
by the Rnssian Government, and upon the relinquishment 
of this undertaking became librarian to the elector of 
Mayence. In 1790 he published his travels in the Nether- j 
lands, with special reference to the art of the country — a 
work displaying the same power of exposition in aesthetic 
matters as he had previously shown in the description of the 
aspects of nature. This was his last work. The princi- 
pality of Mayence was now involved in the vortex of ihe 
French Eevolution, and Forster unhappily suffered himself 
to be drawn into a position incompatible either withfidehty 
to his master the elector, or allegiance to his country. 
With his liberal sympathies and deficiency in political in- 
sight, he might be excused for welcoming the French as 
deliverers, but in promoting the actual incorporation of 
Mayence with France, he justly incurred the execration 
of patriotic Germans, notwithstanding the unquestionable 
purity of his intentions. Domestic sorrows were added to 
public calamities : Forster found himself not only deserted 
by bis wife but deprived of his children. It is difficult 
to determine whether his apparent resignation should be 
ascribed to romantic self-sacrifice or to the apathy of an 
exhausted spirit. The situation was nearly the same as that 
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of George Sand’s Jacques, and the catastrophe not very 
dissimilar. F orster died suddenly and opportunely, J annary 
1794, in Paris, whither he had gone as deputy from May- 
ence m the worst days of the Reign of Terror. His per- 
sonal character was most amiable; he was high-mmded, 
disinterested, ingenuous to a fault , but he was weak, im- 
pulsive, ill-starred throughout his life, and totally unequal 
to the difficult circumstances in winch he ultimately found 
himself. As an author he stands very high , he is almost 
the first and almost the best of that valuable class of writers 
who have made science and art familiar by representing 
them in their essential spirit, unencumbered with technical 
details. Schlegel remarks that no other Geiman prose 
writer carries his reader so far, leaving him not merely 
enriched with positive knowledge but animated with the 
passion for further progress ; that the books of no other 
such writer convey so hvely an impression of having been 
composed outside the study m the free air ; and that no 
other 18 animated by so constant a sense of the infinite per- 
fectibility of human nature. 

Forster’s vmtmgs have been frequently collected. Tbe most 
important have been mentioned above, but there are numeious 
nimor essays of great value and aitistic completeness His corre- 
spondence with bis fnend SoemmeiTing has been recently published 
by Hettner, and is full of interest. Tbe biography by Moleschott 
IS veiy agreeably written, but is rather a deEneation of a typic.'d 
naturalist tbau of the actual man, and its account of Foratei’s 
political career is vitiated by tbe wiiter’s own deficiency in patriotic 
feeling Tbe other aide of the question is presented with unneces- 
sary asperity m Klein’s George Forstet %% Mayenvx. There are excel- 
lent critical estimates by Schlegel and Gervinus, the latter prefixed 
to the seventh volume of Forster’s wiatings, {E. G.) 

FORSTER, John (1812-1S76), an English historian, 
biographer, journalist, and critic, was bom April 2, 181 2, 
at Newcastle, where his father, a member of the Unitarian 
Church, followed the occupation of a butcher. He was 
well grounded in classics and mathematics at the grammar- 
school of his native town, and gave early promise of future 
distinction. After a brief residence at Cambridge he 
removed in 1828 to London, where he attended law classes 
in connexion with the recently founded university, but 
devoted himself chiefly to literary pursuits. The earlier 
productions of his pen were contributed to various liberal 
papers, particularly to The True Sun, The Morning 
Ghronicle, and The Examinefr, As literary and dramatic 
critic for the last-named jonrnal, he from the outset 
showed much conscientiousness, discrimination, and tact, 
and the influence of his powerful individuality soon made 
itself strongly felt. He had not long passed his twentieth 
year when the publication of his Lives of Eminent BHtish 
Statesmen began. This work, originally undertaken for 
Lardner’s Cyclojmdia, and published separately in 1840 
under the title of The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of 
England, with a Treatise on the Popular Progress in 
English Eistory, was immediately recogmzed as a v7ork 
of great interest and value, entitling its author to high 
literary rank. Thenceforward he was a prominent figure 
in that distinguished circle of literary men which included 
such names as Bulwer, Talfourd, Fonblanque, Lander, 
Carlyle, Dickens. In 1843 he was called to the bar by the 
benchers of the Inner Temple ; but while highly valuing 
this honourable connexion with the legal profession, he 
never became or sought to become a practising kwyer. 
His energies were mainly devoted to laborious historical 
investigabions, while relaxation was sought chiefly in lighter 
forms of literary activity. For some years he edited the 
Foreign Quarterly Review in 1848, on the retirement of 
Charles Dickens, he took charge for almost a year of the 
EaUy Eews) in 1847, on the resignation of Albany 
Fonblanque, he became eMiitor ed tike Ezamimer, and this 
post he retained tiH 1806. 1886 onwards he con- 

tributed to the Edinburgh^ Qmrtef'lpt and Foreign QvLarterly 
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Heviews a variet 7 of articles, some of wliich were republished 
in two volames of Sioffrciphical and Sistonccd Essays m 
1858. la 1848 appeared his Ufe of Olvoer Goldsmith, 
which, especially as revised aud improved in a second 
edition (1854), has taken an acknowledged place as one of 
the most admirably executed biographies to be found in 
the whole range of English literature. Continuing his 
original researches into English history at the period of 
the°Bevolution, he published in 1860 two volumes, respect- 
ively entitled Arrest of the Five Members ly Charles 
A Chapter of English History rewritten, and TJu Debates on 
the Remonstrance, mih an Tiytrodncfory Essay on 

English Freedom. These were followed hy his Btograjyhy 
of Sir John Eliot, published in 1864, an elaborate and 
fiuished picture from one of his earlier studies for the 
Lives of the Staiemwi. In 1868 appeared hia biography 
of Lis friend Walter Savage Landor. For several years he 
had bsen collecting materials for a life of Swift, hut hia 
studies m this direction were for a time suspended in con- 
sequence of the death of Charles Dickens, with whom he 
had long been on terms of intimate fnendship The first 
volume of Forster’s Idfe of Dtchens appeared in 1871, 
and the work was completed in 1874. Towards the close 
of 1875 the first volume of his Idfe of Swift was published; 
and he had made some progress lu the preparation of the 
second, when he was seized with an illness of which he 
died on the let of Fehruary 1876. He has buried in 
Eensal-Creen Cemetery, where a just and discriminative 
inscription tells that he was “ noted in private life for the 
robustness of his cbaracter and the warmth of .his affec- 
tions ; for hia ceaseless industry in literature and business, 
and the lavish services which, in the midst of his crowded 
life, he rendered to his friends ; for his keen appreciation 
of every species of excellence, and the generosity of his 
judgments on books and men.” In 1855 Forster hud 
been appointed secretary to the Lunacy Commission, and 
for some years after 1861 he held the office of a commis- 
sioner in lunacy. In 1860 he received the honoraiy degree 
of LL,I). from the university of Edinburgh. His valuable 
collection of manuscripts, along with his hooks and jiictures, 
was bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum. 

FORT DE FRANCE, formerly Port Royal, the capital 
of the French island of Martinique, one of the smaller 
Antilles, is situated on the west coast of the island, on the 
north side of a well-sheltered bay. It is the residence of 
the governor, and possesses a court of Justice and a 
chamber of commerce. The harbour, which is commanded 
by a fort, is good aud safe, and connected with it there is a 
floating dock and a repairing dock. The town possesses 
Sugar works, and its chief exports are sugar, coffee, and 
rum. Its trade will be considerably increased by the 
railway to St Pierre. During the war with France Port 
Royal was for a time the headquarters of the British West 
Indian fleet. The population of the town is about 11,600. 

FORTESCUE, Sia J ohit, an eminent English lawyer 
in the reign of Henry TI., was descended from an ancient 
family in Devonshire, anc^ in all probability, was born at | 
Norris, near South Brent m Somereetshire, towards the 
close of the 14th century. He was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford. During the reign of Henry VI. he was 
threa times appointed one of the governors of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In 1441 he was made a Hug’s sergeant at law, and ] 
in the following year chief Justice of the king's bench. As 
a Ju^e Fortescne is highly commended for his wisdom, 
gravity, and uprightness; and he seems to have enjoyed 
great favour with, the Hug, who is said to have given him 
some substantial proofs of esteem and regard. He held 
his office during the remainder of the reign of Henry VI., 
to whom he steadily adhered ; and having faithfully served 
that unfortunate monarch in all Ms troubles, he was j 
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attainted of treason m the first parliament of Edward IV. 
j When Henry subsequently fled into Scotland, he is sup- 
posed to have appointed Fortescue, who appears to have 
accompanied him in his flight, chancellor of England. In 
1463 Fortescue accompanied Queen Margaret and her 
court in their exile on the Continent, and returned with 
them afterwards to England. During their wanderings 
abroad the chancellor wrote for the instruction of the 
young Prince Edward his celebrated work Be laudihns 
legum Anghce. On the defeat of the Lancastrian party, 
he made his submission to Edward IV., from whom he re- 
ceived a general pardon dated Westminster, October 13, 
1471. He died at an advanced age, but the exact date of 
his death has not been ascertained. 

Fortescne’fl masterly vindication of tlie laws of England, tlioiigli 
received with great favour by the learned of the profession to whom 
it was communicated, did not appear in punt until the reign of 
Homy VIII , when it was published by Whitechureh in Iflnio, but 
ivithout a date In 1616 it was tmiislnted by Mulcoster, and 
pnuted byTottel, and again m 1667, 1673, and 1676, and also by 
^iite in 1698, 1699, and 1609. It was likewise pnnted, with 
Hengham’s Stmma Magm ct Parva, in 1616 and 1060, 12ino, and 
' ngam with Selden’s notes m 1672, m 12mo In 1737 it apjicwed 
in folio; and, in 1776, an English translation, with the original 
Latin, and Solden’s notes, besides a vanety of remarks i dative to 
the histoiy, antiquities, and laws of England, was piibhslied in 8vo, 
Wateihouse's Fortescxw Illitstrahis, which nppejvred in 1663, though 
pioluc and directive in style, may be consulted with odviiulngo 
Anothei valuable and lenmod work by Eoi-toscue, vrrittcn in English, 
was published in 1714, under the title of The ViFernice heiwciii an 
Absmdc and Limited Monarchy, as it mare swriieularJy regards 
the ^lish Oonstdidion, and accom2mncd mth some remarks try 
John Fwtemie Aland, of the Inner Temple, London,', and a spcond 
edition with amendments appeared in 1719 In the Cotton Libi ary 
there is a manusenpt of this work, in the title of wlncli it is said 
to have been addressod to Henry VI. ; but many passages show 
plainly that it was UTittoii in favour of Edward IV. Of Eoitesciic’s 
other writings, which were pretty numeroUB, the meat important 
are — 1 Opuscnlum de Natura Legis Naturce, ct de eguut eemnirn in 
I sueeeasione Eegmnm SiQn emoi'um] 2. JDefonm jiins Domvs Lan- 
I castruK, 3. Genealogy of the House of Lanettstei", 4 0/tho Title if 
the House of York', 6, (kncalogiae Meguni 8coti(v\ 6. A Dialogue 
between Understanding and Faith, 7. A Prnyei' Look which samvrs 
mneh of the Times we live in. In 1869 his desccudaiit, Lord 
Clermont, pnuted for private distnbutiou The Works of Sir John 
Fortescue, now first collected and amanged, and A History of the 
Family of Fortescue in all its branches {hcvi Limbcth Jicvicw, 1872). 

FORTH, one of the largest rivers in Scotland. It is 
formed of two streams rising to the north of Bon Lomond, 
(one of them passing through Loch Chon and. Loch Ard), 
which unite above Aberfoyle. The river flows east- 
ward m a direct course for above 100 miles, receiving in 
its progress the Goodie, the Teith, and the Allan above 
Stirling, aud below it the Devon, the Carron, the Avon, 
the Almond, the Leith, the Esk, the Levon, the Tyne, and 
others; and it discharges itself into the German Ocean in 
about 56' 10' N. lat The windings or “links” of the 
Forth above and below Stirling are extremely tortuous. 
From its junction with the Teith to the "carso” or al- 
luvial plain below Gartmore they extend about 28 miles, 
although the distance in a direct line is only about 20 
From Stirling harbour to Alloa, where it widens into an 
estuary, the length of the river is 10| miles, though the 
distance in a s^aight line is not more than 6. From 
Qrongemonth to North Queensferry the depth increases 
in the first mile from 10 to 15 feet, in the second to 25, 
and in the third mile to 63 feet, while the remaining part 
of the distance — 7 mQea, including the great anchorage of 
St Margaret’s Hope — has a depth generally of about 60 
feet at low water. At Queensferry the firth is 2 miles 
wide ; between Dysarb and Aberlady about 12 j and between 
gt Abb's Head and Fifeness, where it joins the German 
Ocean, it is from 35 to 40 miles. Near Queensferry, be- 
tween Inohgarvie and the North shore, it deepens to 37 
fathoms. The bed of the river consists to a great extent 
of mud, — the depth of the deposit in some places being 
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upwards of 200 feet ; and tliere are extensive alluvial for- 
mations along the lower part of its course, and in the upper 
reaches of its estuary. The tides are felt 4^ miles above 
Stirling, and at Stirlmg harbour the spring tides rise 7 feet 
■0 inches. At Leith and Kinghorn their average height is 
17^ feet. Steamers go as far up the river as Stirling, — 
the only important obstructions to the navigation between 
that town and Alloa, the “ Town Ford ” and the “ Abbey 
Ford,” having been removed since 1843. The shallowness 
oE the channel seems to have been occasioned by the prac- 
tice in vogue from 1732 among the Stirlingshire pro- 
prietors of using the river to carry off the peat from their 
lands; Mr Drummond of Blair-Drummond, for example, 
between 1783 and 1839 floated away upwards of 1000 
acres of this substance. Further down in the firth the 
principal obstructions are the Drumsands near Cramond 
and the Sand-end to the east of Burntisland harbour. The 
anchorages in the firth are excellent , and it thus forms the 
most important harbour of refuge to the north of the 
Humber. Several of its ports carry on a large foreign trade, 
more especially Leith, Granton, Bo’ness, and Grangemouth. 
The fisheries of herring, white fish, and salmon are all of 
great economical importance, not only giving employment 
to a considerable local population, but attracting English 
and even foreign fishermen. The traffic between the two 
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OETIFICATION is the art of strengthening, by works 
of defence, positions m which it is proposed to place 
troops so as to render tibiem secure from the attack of an 
enemy. Such positions may contain within them towns, 
dockyards, arsenals, and ports, or may serve merely for 
shelter for an army in the field; but the object to be 
attained is always the same, and the works of defence are 
so disposed round the position that, while they offer the 
greatest obstacles to the advance of their assailants, they 
afford the utmost shelter to their defenders. Fortifica- 
tion is, in short, the art of enabling the weak to resist the 
strong. 

Various terms have been adopted in connexion with the 
general term of Fortification, but none of them are of much 
use in considering the subject, and some may lead to error, 
by inducing the engineer to restrict himself under some cir- 
cumstances to a very limited view of his subj'ect. Thus, 
Fortification Natural and Fortification Artificial implyause- 
lesB distinction, as every engineer must avail himself of the 
natural advantages or obstacles of ground, as well as of 
the obstacles his science and genius ehable him to add 
to them ; and thus in every Fortification nature and art 
must act together. Fortification Regular and Fortification 
Irregular are defective terms, os no Fortification can 
possibly be regular unless it should so happen that the 
ground it occupies, as well as the ground surrounding it 
on all sides, is uniform in level and general character. 
Again Fortification Permanent and Fortification Field or 
Temporary have reference only to the immediate obj’eot of 
the works, or to the application of the science, and in no 
way affect its principles, which remain the same whether 
the work is a simple earthen intrenchment, or a great for- 
tress surrounded by masonry walls. Fortification Offensive 
and Fortification Defensive are, however, of all terms the 
most objectionable, since they imply a contradiction to 
fact, for the perfection of defence depends as much on 
its active offensive operations as on the protection of its 
covering works, while the perfection of attack depends as 
much on the skill with which its passive protective works 
are pushed forward as on the fire of its batteries. 

The principles of Fortification then should be studied un- 


sides of the firth has been an object of legislation since 
1467. Both the principal ferries — that between North and 
South Queensferry, and that between Granton and Burnt- 
island — are now in the hands of the North British Railway 
Company. In connexion with their system they have 
undertaken to construct a magnificent viaduct across the 
firth, the foundation stone of which was laid on the 30th 
of September 1878. Thomas Bouch, the engmeer entrusted 
with the enterprise, has practically revived a plan proposed 
as early as 1818 by James Anderson. The bridge is to 
cross a little to the east of the present line of traffic between 
North and South Queensferry, advantage being taken of 
the small island of Inchgarvie, which lies about mid 
channel. Its most striking features will be two spans of 
1600 feet, constructed on the suspension prmciple, at a 
height of 150 feet above high water of spnng tides. In 
order to secure sufficient stability against the lateral pres- 
sure of the winds, which sometimes blow with great violence 
in the firth, these central portions will be split into two 
branches, each about 14 feet wide, which will lie 100 feet 
apart, but be bound together by horizontal braces. Both 
the great spans will be laid on a dead level, but the shore- 
ward sections will have gradients of about one in 77 and 
one in 80. The total cost is estimated at j£l, 250,000, and 
it is expected that the works will be completed in 1882. 
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shackled by any of these distinctions, and the engineer 
should apply his means to his end, usmg without restriction 
the worto best suited to his purpose , and it is in this way 
that the study of the subject will be here treated. 

Elementaht Fortipioation. 

It is desirable to examine the exact meaning of technical 
words, in order to acquire a distinct notion of the ideas 
they were intended to convey, and to obtam a ghmpse of 
the historical progress of the science in which they are 
used, Fortify, Fortifications, Fortress, Fort, are all derived 
from /oriis, strong; and the idee the first two convey 
is that, by artificial arrangement, additional strength is 
bestowed upon one combatant over another, or upon one 
party of combatants over another party. A rock, the trunk 
of a tree, a bank of earth, or any natural object, which 
shelters the body of a man from the missiles of his 
opponent whilst it leaves him free to discharge his own, 
may be considered the simplest form of fortification. 

A bank of earth, when reduced to the requisite thickness, 
and moulded mto proper form, with such slopes as the 
particular tenacity of the earth may require to insure 
stability, or which the intended direction of the fire over 
its summit may render necessary, becomes a Parapet, so 
called from the Italian words para, a defence or guard, and 
peito, the breast, or, in English, a breastwork. If the Breast- 
work or Parapet be made only sufficiently high to permit 
the soldier to fire over it, he ■will be exposed after firing, 
and will be forced to crouch in order to obtain cover, The 
parapet is therefore made high enough to cover the soldier 
when standing up so that he can load with ease and security, 
and can move with safety from place to place^ behind it. 
This increased height renders it necessary to introduce a 
Banquette or step (accessible by an easy slope), standing 
upon which the soldier can fire over the parapet and from 
which he can retire by the interior slope to the lower ground 
behind it; the name Banquette is derived from hanchetta, a 
little bench or step. As Parapets are usually formed arti- 
ficially, the earth for their construction is derived from a 
ditch, which being dug immediately in front of and parallel 
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to tlie parapet, forms "by its depth an additional obstniction 
to an advancing enemy. Ordinary intrenchments are formed 
of a simple parapet and ditch, but in more important out- 
works and in fortresses the height is further augmented 
by elevating the parapet on another mound of earth called 
the Ramparl {riparo in Italian), and as this additional height' 
req,nires a greater quantity of earth, the ditch is made 
both wider and deeper. By these means the difficulties of 
attack are increased, additional cover is given to the 
magazines or other buildings within the fortress^ and the 
command over the country is raised and improved in 
efficiency, by elevating the soldier so that he can see over 
the many minor obstacles which would otherwise restrict 
his field of view. 

Some writers, regarding the presence or absence of the 
rampart as the main distinction between permanent and 
temporary works, have proposed to call the former Eam- 
part or Town Fortification, the latter Parapet or Field 
Fortification ; but this distinction is not of universal appli- 
cation, and the more ordinary divisions of Permanent and 
Field Fortification better indicate the nature of the works 
and the objects for which they are intended. 

In order to study efficiently the combinations of these 
simple elements, with a view to form from them works of 



Fia 1.— Simple Paxapat. Plan above, iwofllo below, 

defence, it is necessary that we should know the manner 
in which such works are represented on paper. As in 
architecture, of which in earlier times fortification was only 
a military branch, this is effiecfced by the plan, the section, 
and the elevation, of which the first two are the most 
important. Tho plan of a work is the orthographic pro- 
jection of the lines of intersection of the planes of its 
slopes on the plane of con- 
struction. The elevation is a 
similar projection on a vertical 
plane. The section or profile 
is made on a plane perioendi- 
cular to the lines of intersec- 
tion of the planes or slopes, 
and therefore represents the traces of these planes on the 
sectional plane. Fig. 1 represents a small portion of a 
simple parapet in plan and profile, and leads to the follow- 
ing explanation of terms : — 

In the plan, ca represents the crest of the parapet or highest ridge 
line of the woik. In delineatiaio the outline of a work, it is this 
line which is always drawn ; it is called the '^traca’* Between 
cfl and efi is the superior slope ; between ee mid a line parallel to it 
through s is tho exterior slope, prolonged in this ease to the hot- 
tom of the ditch dd, being continuous with the escarp sdj ggm the 
crest of the glacis, or ridge of a slightly elevated mound of earth 
raised on the exterior edge of the ditch, or counterscarp, and slop- 


ing gently outward, so that the assailants passing over its surface 
may be in the prolongation of the superior slope oi the parapet, and 
therefore in the line of fire from its crest ; by its eIey.pion the 
glacis increases the amount of descent into the ditch. W^ithiu the 
crestof the parapet are seen the interior slope of the parapet, bounded 
by b'V, the banquette, between b'b' and ib, and the interior slope oi 
the banquette, bounded by aa. 

Jlelief . — This term is adopted to indicate the height of 
any point of the work either above the plane of construc- 
tion, which is sometimes the plane of site, when it is 
called constructive relief, or above the bottom of the ditch, 
when it is called absolute relief. The absolute relief is a 
very important datum, as it expresses the total obstruction 
offered by the parapet and ditch to the ascent of the 
assailant, and it has a hearing on the regulation of the 
length of lines, which mutually defend each other. Tho 
Eelief of a work is the relief of the crest of its parapet. 
The Command of a work is the height of the crest of its 
parapet, either above the plane of site if horizontal, or 
above any point of that plane specially referred to, or above 
the crest of the parapet of any other work in front of it , 
the difference of height, therefore, between the crest of the 
parapet in fig. 1 and the crest of the glacis is the command 
of the parapet over the glacis ; in the one case the com- 
mand is absolute, in the other relative. 

But after all a simple parapet and ditch afford only tem- 
porary protection, and it is necessary to stop an enemy as he 
advances to them by placing obstacles in his path which shall 
retain bim as long as possilile under the fire of the works 
opposed to him either in front or in flank. In tho profile in 
fig. 1, the simplest form of such an obstacle, viz., a Palisade, 
is shown, '^en, however, in combination with direct fire 
only, as in the figure, palisades check an enemy but for a 
short time, and are principally useful as affording more 
time to the defenders. Indeed in any combination of 
defence palisades are now of much less value than formerly, 
as they are readily destroyed by indirect fire, and by the 
new explosives which are more portable and far stronger 
than gunpowder they are mainly used in closing the 
gorges of temporary works. Many other obstacles may, 
liow’ever, be so arranged as to assist materially in rendering 
simple direct fire more effective. 

Ahattis are formed of trees cut down, and arranged side 
by side with the branches interlaced outwards, and the stems 
inwards ; tho branches should bo freed from foliage, and 
their ends cut sharp. They may he arranged in one or 
more rows, so that the fire from the parajjet shall sweep 
along their summits, their stems being firmly fastened by 
pickets to the ground and partly buried in it ; an enemy 
would suffer great loss whilst attempting to remove them 
underfire. The best -ahattis are formed of good-sized 
growing trees. Tho trunks are partially cut through a 
little above the ground, and the trees are bent down and 


securely fastened to tho ground and to one another by 
pickets and iron wire. 

Fig. 2 exhibits an arrangement of Ahattis j and it will 
be observed that in this profile the exterior slopes of the 
parapet and the escarp are fomecl into one gentle slope, 
whilst the counterscarp retains its ordinary slope. By this 
modification the difficulty of descending into the ditch 
remains aa before, and the sloping pickets in front of the 
abattia prevent the assailants from clearing it away. In 
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csirnple inclosed works, such as redoubts, and in lines, the 
defence frequently depends on direct fire alone ; and in 
these cases a work of the profile here figured with obstacles 
v/ould be far more effective in checking an enemy than a 
work of ordinary profile without obstacles, and would render 
it impossible that a watchful garrison should be surprised; 
and this is a very important consideration, as a vigorous 
and bold enemy could scarcely be stopped if he had suc- 
ceeded in arriving at the foot of the escarp unchecked. 

Fig'. 3 exhibits another arrangement formed only of large 
branches securely picketed down to the ground. In this 



and to act upon the obstacles placed to cheek the progress 
of the assailants. 

Chevcmx^e-frise.—ThQ Cheval-de-frise (fig. i) is a sub- 
stitute for an abattis. It consists of a strong horizontal 
beam, 12 feet long and 9 inches square, through which are 
passed strong lance-like rods of wood or iron, sharp at both 
ends, and about 6 inches apart. Several of these may he 
joined together by rings and hooks with which the ends of 
the beams are fitted. 

Chevaux-deffrise require a considerable amount of skilled 
labour in their construction ; hence they can only be em- 
ployed in limited quantities for limited ob- 
jects. They are employed for temporary pui*- 
poses, e.g., as barriers to the entrance of a 
work, across a road or street, in positions 
where they can be easily removed when the 
eommunication is required to be used. They 
have the disadvantage of being removed or destroyed with- 
out much difficulty. It is, however, usual to keep as 
articles of store iron chevaux-de-frise, so made that the 


Flo. 3, — Simpler arraugement of Abatlis. 

case the form of the ground is taken advantage of, and 
the profile of the defensive line is modified, a trench beino- 
cut out behind it, and the banquette being formed .on the 
surface of the ground. 33j simple arrangements of this 
kind, it will often he possible to carry defensive linRs over 
a large extent of ground in a short period of time, and to 
obtain more effective defence by taking advantage of the 
natural facilities of the ground than by the construction, 
with a great expenditure of labour and time, of elevated 
works, not so well fitted to sweep the surface of the ground, 



Fio. 4. — Cheval-dfi-friisa. 


pares are separable for convenience of package and trans- 
port. If planted at the bottom of a hollow, exposed to 
direct fire, so that they must cither be pushed uphill for- 



ward or pulled downhill backward, and securely fastened 
by chains to the ground or to upright posts, they form a 
very formidable obstacle. 

Fraises are palisades placed in a horizontal or nearly 
horizontal position. They are of wood or iron, .and arc 
usually made about 10 feet long .and 15 inches thick, 
bound together by two ribands, nailed above and below 
them and buried in the ground, without which they would 
be more easily torn away. They are fixed both on tho 
coiintorscarp and on the escarp. 'When on the escat]), they 
are inclined downwards, and the berm is cut away; when 
on the counterscarp, they are inclined upwards. On the 
counterscarp they are safe from direct fire, and retain an 
•enemy outside the ditch. 

Fig. 5 represents, in section, a row of fraises on the -escarp. 
In this profile the ordinary banquette f or musk-etry is nepre- 
sented by dotted lines below a wider terreplein, formed for 
artillery to fire over the parape-t, or “ en barbette,” as it 
is usually called; tot this will be more fully explained 
below. 

The “ Wire Entanglement” is the best and most easily 
made of hasty accessory defences. It can be applied 
•everywhere, and can be made by anybody; the material 
of it is carried in a small compass ; it does not interfere 
with the fire of the defence; it cannot be seen from a 


distance ; and artillery has little effect upon it. A form 
o£ wire entanglement is shown in fig. 6. Stout stakes are 
driven into the ground 5 feet apart, and disposed in rows 



Pig. 6. — Wire Eutangleiiioute. 


chequer-wise ; strong wires are wound round them about 
1 foot 6 inches above the ground, crossed diagonally by 
finer mres. No entanglement should bo less than 3C feet in 
depth. The wires should hang slackly from their sup- 
ports, as when strained they are easily divided by a sword- 
blow, and the stakes should vary in height. 14 B.W.G. 
steel wire is very suitable for the thidker wires; it is strong 
and weighs only 90 Ib per mile. Wire entanglements in 
the bottom of a ditch offer a strong resistance, They are 
well placed in the slopes of the glacis and counterscarp 
and on the berm ; but they are most effective when inter- 
woven with bushes .and trees in the defence of woods. 

Iron ■‘‘band Oahians,'^ when disposed as in fig. 7, form ;a 
good entanglement. The bands are buttoned and placed 
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in lines 4 feet apart, and connected together by strong wires 
passing through the bridging holes. 



Fig. 7.— Gabions as an Entanglement. 


Orows^ Feet (hg. 8) are made of iron with four points so 
arranged that one shall always project up- 
ward in whatevec manner they may be 
thrown on the ground; the points are either 
2 or d inches long. Crows’ feet are sow7i 
over a space about 13 feet broad. Troops 
coming suddenly, and in the dark, on these 
obstacles, would be much annoyed by them. 

They are most effective against cavalry, and 
were formerly much used, — more so than Fro. 8.- 



uuvv, 

Fvotie-de-lo'ii^ are holes in the ground in the form, oi an 
inverted cone or square pyramid, the sides of which are as 
steep as is consistent with the stability of the soil. They 
are made 6 or 8 feet in diameter 
and 6 feet deep, so that an 
eaemy canuot use them as shel- 
ter pits to dre from. At the 
bottom is fixed a sharp stake 3 
feet long, or the branch of a tree 
cut into sharp points, or a num- 
ber of smaller sharp pickets, or 
a quantity of crows’ feet. Fig. 9 
shows, in plan and section, the 
arrangement of trous-de-loup 
proposed by Wenzel 

If along the line of a position, 
either on the glacis or on the 
escarp (when gradually sloped 
as in fig. 2), small frees oi'Fra 9.— PLan and section of 
shrubs are planted, they can be Trons-de-ioup. 

on an emergency cut down, and with the points of their 
stumps sharpened they would become very annoying to an 
assailant. Harrows and many other suhstitutes can also 
be used; indeed every expedient which ingenuity can sug- 
gest should be adopted by the engineer to check the pro- 
gress of an advancing enemy, and to delay him as long 
as possible under fire. 

Stockades . — Before proceeding to the investigation of the 
principles which should regulate the relief and thickness of 
ordinary parapjets, viewe 1 in reference to simple defensive 
lines and to direct fire, it is right to notice the “ Stockade” 
as a substitute, and in sonic circumstances an advantageous 
.substitute, for a piarapet. Tlie Stockade is formed of one 
or more rows of stonb palisades, and in its simplest form is 
thus constructed. A row of very strong palisades, usually 
pointed at the top, from 9 to 12 inches in diameter, is fixed 
deeply in the ground, with intervals of ahoiib 3 inches 
between th e palisades. These intervals are filled by smaller 
palisades cut square at the top— every alternate palisade 
being shorteued inches, so that the open space above 
it may be used as a loophole. A stout riband nailed hori- 
zontally to tliQ upper ends of the palisades strengthens the 
construction matemlly, 

Such a Stockade is shown in plan, elevation, and section 
in fig. 10; it has a banquette of earth, which may be 
replaced when desirable by a wooden step. By cutting out 
the triangular portion shown in the soction, and throwing 
the earth up against the front of the palisades, as indi- 



cated by the dotted lines, an exterior slope and escarp 
are formed which keep an enemy constantly in view. A 
stockade of this description placed close to the edge of 



Pm. 10.— Plan, elov.alion, and section of Stockado. 


a steep bank, has this great advantage over a parapet, that 
tlie men behind it have a more effective command of the 
ground before them when firing through tha loopholes than 
they could possibly have when firing over n parapet. It is 
here supposed that artillery fire cannot act directly against 
the stockade, hut artillery may possibly he placed to act 
against it in a longitudinal direction, or, as it is termed, to 
enfilade it, and in this case the line of stockade should ho 
interrupted by traverses, which are usually banks of earth 
placed transversely to the line they are intended to protect 
from such artillery fire. Fig. 11 shows a stockade of this 



Fig. 12. 

is hrokoninto two steps, Uio tenacity of the oiirtlx when first 
excavated allowing it to stand firm ; the principle of this ex- 
cavated form of structure is adopted in sunken batteries. 
Sometimes the object of the parapet is merely cover and not 
active defence, in which case the banquette is omitted as in 
fig. 13, and the work is called an “ Epaulemout,” In tliis 
profile it will bo observed that a space is loft between tlie 
face of the cpaulomcnfc and the internal ditch. Buch a 
space shoirld always be left, whether the ditch is within or 
without, when the work to bo formed is of any considerable 
elevation, as it affords a stage upon which tho builders can 
stand, and lessons the height to which tho diggers have t{) 
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throw the earth from the ditch ; it is very important to 
keep this space clear by throwing forward or backward 



Fig. 13. — Epaulement. 


protected liy the parapet at C. The line CF represents the supposed 
normal height at which it is presumed the assailants may tire, in 
this case 8 feet; BE will be the same ; and AD cut by the line 
drawn from F to E will be 8 feet. 

In fig. 17, A, B are still considered to be in one horizontal plane, 
but C is considerably elevated ; and hence, adopting the same data 


15 [D 



the earth as quickly as it is raised. The distinguishing 
characteristic of an able engineer is the power of varying 
his appliances — thus in his hands the abattis may become 
the fraise, or may take the place of the palisade, as in fig. 
14. If this be not borne in mind, evil rather than good 



may result from adherence to systematic instruction; as 
the engineer who has acquired a knowledge of one con- 
trivance may be found crippled by his constant efforts to 
conform to it rather than to seek some other better fitted 
to the circumstances of the case. In this profile a berm is 
represented, as it would be difficult to arrange the abattis 
and to build the parapets without it. 

The arrangement of the trous-de-loup, combined with 
stakes driven into the ground is shown in fig. 16, an ad- 



vanced glacis having been formed of the earth thrown out 
of the excavations. The ditch is in this case triangular ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that the particular form 
of ditch must be determined by the nature of the ground, re- 
membering that the contents of the ditches must supply- 
material for the parapets ; and their depth, as it adds to the 
difficulty of assault, should not be diminished except from 
necessity. 

After these preliminary remarks, the student should be 
prepared to enter on the consideration of Pield Fortification. 

Rides for determining the Dimensions of Parapets. 

Determination of the Relief of a Parapet — First, where 
the ground is horizontal, — for the protection of troops in a 
normal position. The minimum for a simple parapet may 
be here stated at 6 feet 6 inches, as a musket ball would 
penetrate the parapet for a few inches below its crest, and 
the maximum at 8 feet, a height which gives the defenders 
perfect security under almost every circumstance of fire, 
including that from mounted soldiers. 

Defilade. — Secondly, where the ground is uneven, and 
it is necessary to defilade the work from a point or points 
which command it. 

Fig. 16 explains the first case, in which the points A, B, C, are 
on the same level, the distance AB beii:g the space intended to be 



Pigs. 16- 19 illustrate rules for different heights of Parapets. 


as to bcigbt, and drawing the line FE and the line CB parallel 
to it, AD, or the height of the parapet, is eqiial to AI'l-TD, — ID 
being equal to BE, or CF, or K, the normal neight. Calling also 
AB, or the distance to be covered, A ; Adi, or the distance from the 
commanding point, D ; and IIO, or the height of C above A and B, 
H, — we have AI ; HC AB : HB; or AI : H :: cZ : ci-l-D; and hence 

. . . ( 1 ) , 

SO that the necessary height of the parapet incvea.ses as the height 
of the commanding point increases, or as the distance AB to be 
defiladed increases, and diminishes as the distance from the com- 
manding point increases. Taking D « 600 ft. , d = 30 ft. , H = 60 ft. , 
then AI-|^, or 2 ft. 10 in., and AD, the height of the crest of the 

parapet =8 ft.'-l- 2 ft. 10 in. -=10 ft. 10 in.; or taking D-1200 ft., 
or 400 yards, then AD = 9 ft. 6 in. 

Fig. 18 represents A lower lliaii B by a quantity = AO = GIi = /i ; 

hence AD = AO -1- 01 + ID, and 01 » ^ (I-I-7i),or 

AD=N-i-7i-i--A_ (2); 

V-Vdt 

which shows that the deeper A is sunk below B and 0 the more ele- 
vated must he the parapet, and hence that tliis is a very unfavourable 
condition of parapet. For example, let A be 2 ft. below B, and all 
other data the same as before, then . (H - 7i) = 2 ft. 9 in., 

and AD =- 8 ft. -1-2 ft. 9 in. -1-2 ft. -12 ft. 9 in.; or when D-1200 
ft., AD =11 ft. 4in. ; and if it should bo necessary to defilade a 
distance of 90 ft. instead of SO, the hc‘ight.s_ of the parapet would 
necessarily become 18 ft. 8 in., and 14 ft. 2 in. 

Again, in figure 19, A is higher than B, and 0 is lowest of aU; 
and if H still represents the difference of level of A and 0, and h 
the difference of level of A and B, then 


AD-H-Zi- 


’D-ftZ 


.. (H-7i) (3); 


id, of course, so far as concerns the height alone of the parapet, 
lis is the most favourable condition of all. 

Any other case ia easily resolvable by one or other of the for- 
ulffi thus, when A and C are on the same level, and B higher 

lan A, His 0, and equation (2) becomes ■ h- 

nd in equation (3), if B he higher than A, h becomes positive, and 

IX. — 54 
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AD=NH-7t-5^2- (H + 70 (i); 

or if h be 0, A and B being on the same level, AD=br - 
In equation (4), if the station 0, tbon"b belo\v A and falls 
between tlie horizontal line drawn tbrougli A and the line 1»K, or 
BA be prolonged till it cuts the siu'face of tlie ground sloping Irom 
B towards D, then (H + 7i) is less than 7q and AD is greater 

than H ; but should G be below the line BE, then . (H+ 7i} 

is gi-eater than h, and AD is less than N ; or, in other words, should 
the line of defilade passing through BA meet the ground at E 
within the prescrihed limits of defilade, or the effective ranges of 
muslcetiy and artillery, which may be now assumed as 800 yards 
for the first and 3000 yards for the second, then if the point 0 he 
above that line the parapet at A must he made higher than the 
normal height, and if below it may be made lower. A comparison 
of the examples under equation (2) will exhibit the great dis- 
advantage to the -defenders of simple lines of having any ground 
near to their own moderately elevated, and care should be there- 
fore taken either to occupy such ground or to throw back the lines 
opposite to it as far as j)ossiljlCj and, slioultl it have tlie cliaxacter of 
a ridge, to bring some portion of tlie fire of the lines to aet in the 
direction of its length. The space AB to Be defiladed must depend 
upon circumstances ; the miniiniim, to aEow safe communication 
for the troops behind and actually defending the parapet, ought 
not to he less than 30 feet, hut when it is neces.saiy to draw 
up troops behind the parapet it ought not to he leiss than 90 feet ; 
in cases of double lines or of inclosed works the distance must of 
course vary, as the object wiU be to protect, not only the troops 
near to the enemy from a direct fire, but the troops arming the 
more distant parapet from a reverse lire. In assuming the normal 
height as 8 feet, on the supposition that protection is reqiiired from 
the fire of mounted soldiers, a condition is assumed which is not 
generally likely to occur in the attack of intrenchments. JTever- 
tlieless, the command of a work should he sufficient to cover the 
defenders standing on the ground inside. Infantry arc assumed to 
be 6 feet high, and to protect them, within a reasonable distance of 
the parapet, from projectiles clearing the crest and tending down- 
wards in the latter part of their trajectory, the command of a pa,ra- 
pot on level ground should be at least 8 feet. Shrapnel fire being 
effective at 8000 yards, and the elevation of the heaviest gun of 
position for a range of 8000 yards being 7°, the halls clearing an 
8-feet parapet will strike the ground 18 yards in rear of the crest of 
the parapet. In equation (3), and in one case of (4), as explained, 
the height of the parapet becomes less than H, hut should the 
diminution extend so far as to reduce the height of the parapet 
below 7 feet, the relief should be restored to its proiier amount by 
excavating the ground behind the parapet, or, in other words, 
forming a terrepleine below the level of the plane of site. In a 
similar manner, in equation (2), and in one case of (4), rvhcre the 
parapet becomes gi-eater than IT, it would he very inconvenient to 
augment the height above 12 feet, and it is preferable therefore to 
excavate behind the parapet, whenever the defilade requhes so great 
an increase of height. 

In the preceding observations the parapet lias been con- 
sidered as a simple straight line, deriving its defence solely 
from its ov/n direct fire j but such, a condition would most 
frequently be found inapplicable, in respect of form, in 
consequence of the natural inequalities of the ground, and 
unsatisfactory, in respect of defence, in consequence of the 
imperfect operation of direct fire from the top of a parapet, 
which can strike the ground in front only in the pro- 
longation of its superior slope, leaving everything within 
this defenceless j the line in which the superior slope meets 
the ground is called the “ limiting line of Defence.” A 
disposition of trace has therefore been adopted by which 
the fire of one portion of the parapet takes in flank an 
enemy advancing directly against the adjoining portion; 
and a work is said to be flanked when the arrangements are 
such that an enemy cannot advance against any portion of 
it without being taken in flank by the fire of some other 
portion. In lines of intrenchments this arrangement leads 
to a bent line, having angles projecting toiva;rds the exterior 
called “ salient angles,” and angles retired/rom the exterior 
called “re-entering angles”; and it is evident that in this 
arrangement the lines AB and AO (fig. 20), which are 
flanked by BD, CD, in their turn flank BD and CD ; such 
flanking defence is called “ reciprocal defence.” 


I 0 A T I 0 N 

Referring back to tbe subject of defilade, it is evident 
that a bent line of this kind affords more facility for de- 
filade than a straight line, as it is often possible so to arrange 
the position of the angles that the salients shall occupy 
higher ground, while the re-entering angles, though placed 
lower, shall be compensated for this disadvantage by being 
further removed from the commanding ground of the 
enemy. 

Though a simple straight line has the disadvantage of 
depending for its defence solely on direct fire, it is not 
exposed to be swept along its whole length by an enemy’s 
fire. Tire of this kind is called “ enfilade” fire, and is 
very destructive; it produces the same effect upon the 
defence as flanking fire upon the attack, viz., it takes the 
defenders of the line in flank. To guard against this evil, 
should it be necessary to take up a position in front of 
oTOund of a superior command, the long lines AB, AC 
(fig. 20) should be so directed that tbeii prolongations 



PiQ. 20. — Illusti-atiiig dofeucfl against Enfilaclo Pii’C 


may fall on low ground at E, E, and not as they would do 
in the case of AB', AC', on the high ground at E', E'; and, 
if possible, as where tho high groimd is not continuous 
the prolongations of both short and long lines should fall 
on low ground between the commanding eminences, an 
arrangement which will be especially advantageous should 
the low ground be marshy or otherwise difficult of occupa- 
tion by an enemy. Such observations as iheso arc only 
suggestive, since no fixed rules can be laid down to moot 
all cases. The engineer should examine the ground and 
adjust his works so as to make tho most of its advan- 
tages, and to neutralize, as far as possible, its disadvan- 
tages. To determino tho height of the parapet by the rules 
for defilade formulated above, it is neco.ssary to have a 
correct plan of the ground, and to know the exact levels of 
the points A, B, C, in every case ; but where there is no 
such plan, the defilading may be effected in practice by 
levelling ''poles or boning rods. In this case, the inner 
boundary of the ground within tho parapet in bo defiladed 
being staked out, a boning rod of 7 or 8 feet high, according 
to the intended normal height of tlie p)arapot, should be 
prlaced at B on the staked-out line, and another of equal height 
on the commanding point or ground C (fig. 21), supposed to 
be at a distance equal to tho range of tho p)rojoctiloa from the 
fire of which the work is to be defiladed. A rod about 1 2 feet 
high is then fixed at A, and a cross piece or marker is 
raised up or down it until it meets tho point where the visual 
line from the top of B to the top of 0 intersects the p)olo at 
A; this operation is simpfiy the mechanical determination of 
the height obtained in the other method by calculation. 
If it be required to defilade tho whole space between two 
parallel lines, or that included between the two lines 
[ forming tho salient angle in fig. 20, it is evident that the 
work must be defiladed from both sides, and further, that 
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tlie soldiers standing on the banquette of one line should 
be secured from the fire of the ground in front of the other, 
which fire is called reverse fire, because it strikes them 
in rear. This is effected by placing a mound of earth or 
traverse between them, and determining its height as well 
as the height of the parapets in the following manner : — 

On the commanLling point C (tig. 21) is placed a honing rod CD 
of the normal height, and another BE of the same height at B, or 
at the position of the traverse j then the height of the crest of the 
jiarapet of A is determined by the iDtersection of the visual line from 
D to E with the pole fixed at A, at the point a, which is here high, 


M C IS so much higher than A. See preceding rules and equations. 
In ime manner a pole of ttie proper height being fixed at tbo 
extent of range on the opposite side at O', the visual line from D' 
to E determines the height, a', of the parapet of A', which is 
much lower than the parapet of A, as A' and o' are nearly on the 
sanie level. Now, to defilade the banquettes, and to determine tlie 
height of the traverse necessary for that purpose, set up on the 
banquette of A a pole W of the same height as CD, C'D', BE, and 
the visual line from W to h determines the height of the traverse at 
/, which IS necessary to secure the banquette of A from the reverse 
to ot 0 , whilst the visual line drawn from D to b' determines the 
height ot the traverse sufficient to protect the banquette of A' from 
the reverse fire of C. 











Fig. 21. — Practical Measurements in Defilading. 


The application of these principles to a work formed of 
two lines (or faces’’ as they are called), terminating in a 
salient angle is shown by fig. 22, but the application is 
the same whether the work is connected with a line of 
intrenchment as a " redan,” is detached as in a “ ravelin” 
and other outworks, or forms part of a peculiar system or 
arrangement of works, as in the tenaille system of Monta- 
lembert, called by its author the angular system, — ^terms 
and works which will be hereafter more fully explained. 
Here the commanding point is supposed to be at M, and to 



secure the defenders of the face AB from a reverse fire 
it is necessary to interpose the traverse cd, called from its 
object a “ parados.” The length of the traverse cd is deter- 
mined by the line MB, beyond which it should project 
sufficiently to give ample security to a space about 60 feet 
wide behiud the parapet. At the other end, the traverse 
is. not carried up to the salient angle, as it would interfere 
with the communication, but is comiileted by ha, perpendi- 
cular to the other face, by which arrangement the space 
within the salient and the banquette are left free. The 
two lines MdB and Mef, passing through points at the 



Eiq. 23, Hhowing Boimetto DAD', and Traverses T, T' iP. 


normal height above the banquette, determine the height of 
the traverse. It may, however, happen that the commands 


are so situated as to give an enfilade fire along both the 
faces AB, AB' (fig, 23), In this case a small work DAD' 
is formed in connexion with the parapet, by drawing lines 
parallel to the crests CB and C'B' at a distance from them 
equal to the breadth of the banquette, and then determin- 
ing, in the manner explained, the heights at A necessary to 
defilade a certain length of the banquettes of CB and C'B' 
from the fire sweejaing them, and assuming the greater of 
the two as the height of the parapet at A. This work is 
called a bonnettej and when the height necessary to defilade 
the whole of one or both faces is found to exceed 12 feet, 
the height of A should be restricted to that limit, and 
traverses T, T', T‘^ should be placed at such distances as 
shall defilade the remainder of the work. 

The internal space may frequently be sufficiently defil- 
aded by raising tlie salient portion of the parapet without 
disturbing the line of direction of the crest; hut in that case-. 



Pig. 2i. 

the banqaettes of the tw'o faces would not be covered from 
enfilade fire, and hence the necessity of a bonnetto. The 
increased height of the parapet of the bonnette renders it 
necessary to adopt two banquettes h, h', one below the other, 
and each provided with steps to facilitate ascent (figs. 23, 24). 
The operation of defilading may be also effected hy planes 
of defilade ; as, for example, if the line which marks out or 
limits the space to be defiladed be first drawn, and a plane 
bo supposed to pass through aline either 6 ft. 6 in. or 8 ft. 
(or whatever height between these may be assumed as the 
normal height N) above Ihe limiting line, and through a 
point the some height above tbe commanding point, this 
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plan© wiU determine the height of the parapet, the crest of 
which will necessarily be in it. 

Where the parapet is continued not only on the flanks 
but also lu rear, so as to form an inclosed work, it may 
often be necessary to defilade it in various directions as in 
fig 25. Where two traverses or parados cross each other,* 
they must, of course, be so 
placed that they shall nob 
only completely defilade the 
whole interior space of the 
work, but shall secure from 
reverse fire the banquette on 
each side, the normal IT being 
therefore at least 6 ft 6 in. 
above tbs banquette "Where 
traverses of this kind become 
necessary, the engineer must 
take in to account the space 
they will occupy, and plan his work accordingly ; and should 
he be able to render the difficulty of attacking one side of 
hia works very great, he may construct the traverses so 
that they may be used as retrenchments, and thus increase 
the means of defence ; for example, S being the salient of 
greatest strength, hch might be defended, and then led. 

This subject has been enlarged upon because it is of much 
importance in military engineering, as the safety of a long 
Ime of works may be endangered by defective defilade. 
Though considered here in a practical form, it depends 
entirely upon geometrical pnnoiplas, and instruction m 
deacnptive geometry is therefore essential in all schools of 
military engineering. 

Havmg determined the relief of the crest of the para- 
pet in reference to the plane of site, all the other vertical 
dimensions follow from it, as shown in several of the 
preceding figures , whilst the horizontal dimensions are 
determined by the thickness necessary to resist the enemy’s 
misades and by the slopes required to ensure stability. 
The Peuetration at a mean range into common earth after 
it has been dag up and well-rammed and into other 
materials is os stated below, and to these dimensions one 
half should be added for the thickness for security. 
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The penetration into sand as about two-thirds the penetration 
into earth, and about one-half that into clay. 

The penetration into oak is about half that into fir. 

With light, sandy, or gmvelly soil, or, when ramming 
can only be imperfectly performed, greater thickness should 
be allowed) and as a wide and deep ditch must always 
materially strengthen the work before which it is placed, 
there can be no reason other than want of time, want of 


men, or difficulty of ground, for reducing the thickness of 
the parapet below 14, or at the utmost 12 feet. For form- 
ing the parapet under peculiar circumstances of difficulty 
the engineer will avail himself of every fitting substance 
which may be at hand, such as bags of wool, mattresses, 
fire-wood, manure heaps, and fascines, either by themselves 
or packed in gabions. The resistance of fascines is not 
great, their strength being rapidly diminished by the 
speedy fracture of their branches when exposed to sharp 
fire. 

With these data it will be easy to regulate all the 
dimensions of the parapet, — the height of its crest, or the 
relief of the work, havmg been first established. Thus the 
banquette or step ou which the men stand, when firing 
over the parapet, should for convenience be 4 ft. 3 in. below 
the crest. The breadth or tread should for a single rank be 
3 ft , for a double rank 5 ft ; the surface should slope 
backwards 2 inches in the 3 ft., 3 inches in the 6 ft , so as 
to discharge water freely and keep the banquette dry ; the 
base of the interior slope of the banquette up which the 
mAu mount should be twice its height , if the height of the 
parapet exceed the normal height, the banquette should 
have two treads or steps, the lower about seven feet below 
the crest, so that one rank of men may stand thereon whilst 
reloading the muskets of the rank on the step above 
them; or it should have three steps, each with a rise of 1 ft , 
and a tread of 1 ft. or 1 ft. 3 m., sloping slightly to the 
rear, by which arrangement the necessary excavation of the 
ditch will be diminished, and less of the interior space 
occupied. The interior slope of the parapet should be 
made very steep, so that a man firing over the parapet 
should be as close to it as possible , the base should not 
exceed one half the height; the superior slope, or “ plongh,^' 
of the parapet, by which the fire is directed towards 
the point on which it is to act, should not be less than 
one-ninth, nor more than one-fourth of its thickness, 
and in service is generally made one-sixth , but as the in- 
crease of the slope facilitates the destruction of the crest, it 
should be kept os slight as possible. It is usual on the 
Oontinent to retain the angle of the crest, as a constant 
quantity, at 100", and to increase the base of the interior 
slope as the plunge increases, and vice versa , but this is 
not satisfactory, since, the height of the soldier’s shoulder 
remaining constant whilst the line of plunge varies, the 
fire will not be always in the true direction ; and it is 
preferable to keep the base of the interior slope as small 
as possible, and to make the top of the parapet at the crest 
horizontal for one or two feet, commencing tho plunge 
therefrom, but reducing the top as the plunge increases. 
This flat top will facilitate the use of sand bags (bags filled 
with earth), which are sometimes so arranged on the crest 
of the parapet as to form loopholes for the musketry, there- 
by adding to the cover of the men. Tho base of the 
exterior slope of the parapet should at least equal its height, 
though possibly in some soils — e.g., chalk — the exterior 
slope may stand at a steeper angle than 45“. The slopes of 
the escarp and counterscarp should be as stoop os prao- 
ticable, but generally they will be the same as the exterior 
slope. Between the exterior slope aud the escarp a “ berm” 
IS left. This berm is a space at least 1 ft. <3 in. wide and 
slightly inclined downwards and outwards for drainage ; it 
gives greater stability to the exterior slope aud to the escarp, 
prevents the earth from the exterior slope from falling into 
the ditch, aud is a standing ground for tbe repair of the 
parapet. Where steeper slopes are indispensable, the earth 
must be retained in place by a wall called a revetment,” 
which may be formed of fascines (long cylindrical faggots), 
hurdles, sods, planks, clay puddling, and, iu the interior of 
works, of sandbags. The base of the interior slope of the 
glacis should be equal to its height, and tho exterior slope 
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should have a slope of 1 in 12. The command of the crest parapet should pass at no greater distance than 2 feet above 
of the parapet over that of the glacis should be .such that its surface ; and in no case should the plunge or slope of the 
an assailant, standing on the crest of the latter, should not glacis be greater than that of the parapet. An advanced 
be able to fire into the interior of the work,— a condition glacis is sometimes adopted either to render the cover 
which requires a command over the glacis of 5-^ feet, so that more effectual, or to occupy a favourable line for first 
with a parapet 7 feet high the maximum height of glacis opposing the progress of the enemy. Fig. 26 shows this 
would be 1|- feet. The minimum height of the glacis is arrangement, gg'^, being the first or ordinary glacis, and 
determined by another condition, viz., that the fire from the second or advanced glacis. The slope of these 



Fig. 26. 


glacis should not be such as to withdraw the assailants from 
the grazing fire of the parapet, and if it be not possible to 
extend the slope of so far as to keep it in the 
prolongation of the line cg’^, it should be so arranged 
that no point of the slope should be more than 2 feet below 
that line or the plane corresponding to it, namely, the plane 
passing through the crest of the parapet and the crest of 
the advanced glacis. To form the advanced glacis, the slope 
at g is prolonged below the surface of the ground to g'^, the 
earth excavated in doing this supplying the material for 
the glacis. When it is intended that the defence of this 
advanced glacis shall be derived solely from the parapet, 
either an abattis or rows of stakes may be placed im- 
mediately behind it, so as to stop the advance of the enemy 
when at the point of maximum exposure, but advanced 
glacis may often assume the character of successive in- 
trenchmonts, and be defended with vigour and success. 
This figure will be again referred to when treating on 
defence by mines. The height of the parapet being deter- 
mined by the amount of cover required, and the thickness 
by the nature of projectile to which it is exposed, the 
whole profile or section is necessarily completed on the 
principles pointed out, and the bulk therefore of earth 
contained in any portion of the parapet will be equal to 
the area of the mean or average profile multiplied by the 
length of that portion. Now, as this earth must be obtained 
from the ditch, the dimensions of the latter depend on 
those of the former'; and the volume of any portion of the 
excavated ditch will also be equal to the mean section 
of that portion multiplied by its length. 

If, therefore, P represent the area of the mean section of this portion 
of the parapet, D the area of the mean section of the corresponding 
portion of the ditch, and L the length of this portion, then LP = LD, 
provided the earth he of the same bulk after as before ex- 
cavation ; hut this is not the case, for after having been broken 
up from its previously closely packed condition, it is found that the 
“remblai” or earth built up exceeds the “deblai” or earth exca- 
vated by a coefficient varying with the nature of the soil, being in 

sandy soil nearly 0, Thus if — represent the coefficient, in sand 

it is 0, in earth of medium tenacity tV> in very strong and 
naturally compressed earth \ ; so that to render the earth of the 
ditch just equal to that of the parapet, the above equation should 

ta LP - L ( D +iD ) and P - D D, or D - P. Ao. 

however, the earth resulting from this excess, even allowing for the 
greater length of the ditch in polygonal works, will he required for 
forming the glacis, or for making up the banks, called “barbettes,” 
in the salients constructed for raising guns sufficiently high to fire 
over the parapet, the dimensions of the ditch may he safely esti- 
mated without teferenoe to the excess, as follows : — 

Let as he the breadth of the bottom of the ditch, and y its depth ; 
and let the sum of the bases of the slopes of. the escarp and counter- 


scarp he represented as a function of the depth by the fraction ^7/; 
then iep-y will he equal to the breadth of the ditch at top, 
and D - + as + jy'^; whence as = F _ ^ 2/, and y = 

as the defensive object of the 

ditch requires that it should he both deep and wide enough to 
form a decided obstacle to an enemy, the width ought not to be 
less than 18 feet, whilst the depth should have no other limit 
than that arising from the difficulty of raising the earth, which 

fixes 12 feet as about the maximiini. Taking y <=12 feet, j = i , 
and D»=108 square feet, then a!=9-9 = 0, and the width of the 
ditch therefore « -I of 12 = 18 feet,— the ditch being triniiguliir. 

Assuming a profile area of 70, corresponding to a parapet 7 feet 
high aiid^iily 6 feet thick, and making as =0 for a triangular ditch, 
/2s 

y “ D = 9 ft. 7 in. , and the width of the ditch = 1 4^ f iset ; with 

a profile area"of 116 feet corresponding to a parapet 74 feet high and 
12 feet thick, the depth of the ditch, if triangular, is 124 I’set, and 
the width ISf feet ; so that this profile appears about the maximum 
for a triangular ditch with a iiroflle area of 163 feet, corresponding 
to a pjirapet 8 feet high and 18 feet thick. "With a banquette 44 feet 
wide a triangular ditch would give y=l4f feet, so that such a form 
would be inconvenient; but taking as =4 feet as the width of the 
bottom of the ditch, y or the depth becomes 12 ft. 4 in. , and the width 
of the top of the ditch 224 feet — a very well-proportioned ditch. 

In the preceding cases the base of the slope of the escarp 
has been assumed as equal to its height, and that of the slope 
of the counterscarp as equal to half its height. Should the 
nature of the soil be such as to require the base to be equal 

to the height in both escarp and counterscarp, -^y = 2y; and 
should the soil be sufficiently firm to admit of a base of 
one-half in both, -y — y. In the first of these cases, even 

with the large profile area last named, the ditch may be 
made triangular with a depth of 1 2|- feet, and a breadth of 
25 feet : and in the second a triangular ditch is Inadmis- 
sible with a profile area of 116 feet, as the depth would be 
more than 15 feet; indeed it would be inadmissible with pro- 
file areas beyond 85 square feet, for which a depth of 13 
feet would be required. Before leaving this subject, a few 
words may be said respecting the “ berm.” The most effec- 
tual escarp for defence is that which forms one continuous 
plane with the exterior slope, or at least which commences 
immediately where the other ends, as the absolute relief of 
the parapet is then a maximum, and there is no berm ; but 
in many cases it would be imprudent to carry the parapet 
to the edge of the escarp, as injury to the latter would occa- 
sion the fall of part of the parapet, while the difficulty of 
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construction would be greatly increased by baling no inter- 
mediate stage between the bottom of the ditch and the top 
of the parapet. The “ berm,” or step between the top of the 
escarp and the bottom of the parapet, is made from 1 foot 
6 inches to 4 feet wide, according to the nature of the soil, 
and it then becomes possible in some cases to increase the 
slone of the escarp to a base of one-half or two-thirds, or 
at least to such a slope as shall place the foot of the escarp 
in the prolongation of the exterior slope of the parapet. 
The berm is encumbered with obstacles to prevent an 
enemy from making use of it as a halting place (see fig. 14). 
The slope of the counterscarp is usually one-third, one-half, 
or two-thirds, when that of the escarp is one-half, two- 
thirds, or 1 ; the bottom of the ditch should slope from the 
sides to the centre, to carry off the water, and obstacles 
should be provided there to prevent the enemy from col- 
lecting and reforming his men in the ditch, which, in all 
cases of simple lines, without flanking defences, he would 
do were it left free from obstructions. 

Field Foetificatiof. 

The parapet has been hitherto considered principally in 
its character as the simplest element of defence, affording 
at once protection to the soldiers behind it and ohstrnct- 
ing the advance of their enemies ; hut it is now time 
to consider the manner in which this parapet may be so 
arranged as to constitute a series of defensive and mutually 
defending works. If the antiquity of an invention be 
estimated bj its position in the social history of the races 
of mankind, there can be no doubt that earthworks claim 
the priority over other forms of defence. In North America 
vestiges of circular earthen intrenchments, as well as^of 
works of other forms, have been discovered, the antiquity 
of which is unknown ; and in more recent times small 
parties of the aboriginal inhabitants encountering greater 
numbers of a hostile tribe have been known to exca- 
vate hollow spaces in the ground, and, throwing out 
the earth, to form around them circular intrenchments 
in which they have defended themselves to the last. In 
Ireland the ancient inhahifcants have loft similar relics of 
their earthen defences j in Great Britain there are numerous 
similar remains, the works of the Eomans and of people 
long antecedent to the Eomans ; but the consideration of 
earthen works for the defence of extensive positions will 
be resumed further on, and such works will be considered 
here only in connexion with the arrangements adopted by 
an army in the ffeld for its own immediate security. 

The art of constructing temporary works in the field 
for this purpose is called Field Fortification. This art is 
of very high antiquity j the Eoman soldiers relied much 
upon such works, and executed them with wonderful 
rapidity, even in the presence of an enemy. 

Shelter Trenches . — Of this art the simplest form is that 
in which troops are preserved intact nntil the moment of 
attack arrives. At first sight it would seem that this can 
best be effected by keeping them out of fire. The increase 
in the range of arms of all kinds has, however, become so 
great that it is no longer jpossible to keep troops out of 
fire and yet in a sufficiently advanced position from which 
they shall be able to attack promiotly j hence it has become 
an absolute necessity to provide shelter for them, 

A very shallow trench with the earth thrown to the 
front will afford, to men lying in it, cover against artillery 
fira, and a good rest for their arras when they have 
occasion to deliver their own fire. Moreover, it presents 
no obstacle to the advance of supporting troops, and offers 
but little mark to the enemy, Such trenches (figs. 27, 28, 
29, 30) are called shelter trenches, and may be made of 
any depth or form according to the time and means avail- 


able, They are very difficult of capture by the front attack, 
when defended by trained troops with breech-loading rifled 



Fig. 2/^.— Slielter Ti-bucIi,— constructed in 25 min, to |diour. 


arms, and can be quickly developed into regular intrench- 
ments. The ordinary forms of shelter trench in use in the 
British army are shown in fi^gs. 28, 29, and 30. 

The Russians made use of shelter trenches with great 



Pig. 28, — SUolter Trencli, — 1 lioitr. 


effect in the defence of Sebastopol, and since that siege 
their em^rloyiaent has steadily developed. 

In more recent times the greatest use of hasty intrench- 
ments, though perhaps in the form rather of a hue of 



Fio. 29. — Shelter Tronoli, — 1 hour. 

intrenchments than of shelter trenches, was made by 
the Americans in the war of secession. Wherever they 
halted, no matter how short the time at tlioir di.sposal, they 
threw up shelter. Each man worked for himself, and as if 



Fio. 30. — Shelter Trench, — 3?, hcnn-H. 


by instinct, and before fires wore lit or provisions cooked, 
an intrenchmont of some kind was formed. Ihobably the 
Americans had acquired this habit in their campaigns 
against tho neighbouring Indians ; and no doubt the 
superiority of rifled small arms, then for the first time freely 
used, thoroughly imbued them with a sense of tho value 
of the slightest protection. General Sherman’s campaign 
in Atalanta, and the actions in tho neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, furnish numerous insiancos. With 
reference to them General, Barnard reports that a simple 
trench defended by two ranks of foot soldiom is an obstacle 
una,gsailabl6 by direct attack. General Wright relates 
that, attacking a handful of infantry, in single rank, behind 
a parapet and trench, with two divisions in lino, the num- 
ber of his casualties exceeded the number of tho enemy, 
and that if tho iiitronchment had been defended by two 
ranks of good troops, a whole army corps would not have 
taken it; and in summing up his relation, be says that a 
simple trench, defeudod by two ranks of foot soldiers, 
covered by abattzs and other obstacles, placed so that tho 
new rifled arms have full scope, is absolutely impregnable 
except by surprise. 

After the fall of Nicopolia in August 1877, 28 battalions 
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of Turks, numbering about 10,000 men, collected at Plevna, 
and at once commenced to form skelter trencbea j they were 
very deficient in artillery Krudener attacked them four 
dajB after with 7 000 Russians and 30 guns, and was defeated 
with a loss of 2800 men. Ten days later he again attacked 
with 30,000 men and 170 guns, but m the meantime the 
Turks had thrown up several redoubts, and had so extended 
their shelter trenches that their position was beginnmg to 
assume the condition of an intrenched camp; moreover, 
their strength had been swelled by reinforcements to 

45.000 men. The Russians were again defeated with a loss 
of 8000 men. Six weeks later, upon the 30th September, 
Kiudener, who had received 30 siege guns, having shelled 
the Turkish position for four days previously, attacked a 
third time with 50,000 Russians and Roumanians, but the 
Turks had in the interval received reinforcements of 10,000 
men, and he was a third time repulsed with a loss of 

15.000 men, though the Roumanians obtained possession 
of and held a large redoubt called Gravitsa. It then be- 
came evident to the Russians that Plevna could not be 
taken by assault, and they commenced to besiege by rule. 
By the 24th of October they had completed the investment 
by the occupation of the Loftcha and Rahova roads, all of 
which were previousljy open to the Turks, and had brought 
into battery against it 300 guns, 40 of which were siege 
guns. By the 10th of December they had collected 

110.000 men and 600 guns around Plevna; and shortly 
after, Osman Pacha, having been repulsed with a loss of 
6800 men in an attempt to cut his way out, surrendered, 
and his whole force, amounting to 43,000 men and 70 guns, 
became prisoners of war. 

A.U army intrenched or fortified in the field is in many 
respects of the same effect as a fortress ; the intrenchments 
supply the lack of numbers, and enable it to cover a 
country, to stop the advance of a superior enemy, or, if he 
chooses to risk a battle, oblige him to engage at a dis- 
advantage. Charles V furnishes a notable instance of the 
first. Opposed to a combined force of twice his strength, 
he at once commenced to intrench his army. In a few 
hours he was in a position to resist attack ; in ten days he 
was so secure that, upon receivmg reinforcements a few 
days later, ho was enabled to assume an offensive which 
led in four months to the termination of the campaign in 
his favour. “In a war of march and manoeuvre,” says 
Napoleon, “if you would avoid a battle with a superior 
army, it is necessary to intrench every night, and to oecupy 
a good defensive position. The natural positions which 
are ordinardy met with are not sufficient to protect an 
army against superior numbers without recourse to art. 
Those who proscribe lines of circumvallation, and the assist- 
ance which the science of the engineer can afford, deprive 
themselves gratuitously of an auxiliary which is never in- 
jurious, always useful, and often indispensable.”^ 

Whenever Napoleon had time and occasion for strength- 
ening his position by field-works, he acted upon the prin- 
ciples recommended in the above extract, as almost all his 
predecessors had done. In the wars which followed the 
Revolution of 1688, in those of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
during the Seven Years’ War, we find the commanders of 
each penod, William m., the duke of Marlborough, 
Marshal YiUors, Marshal Baxe, Frederick 11., and Marshal 
Daun, practically exemplifying their conviction of the great 
utility of field-works. Seven redoubts thrown up over- 
night saved Peter the Great at Pultowa, and enabled him 
to gain a decisive victory over his formidable antagonist ; 
and at Borodino, three redoubts and eight flinches thrown 
up hastily by the Russians, caused the French ^eat loss, 
and rendered the victory, which they gained by incredible 

' ^ Militwy Mandm of Napoleon. 
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efforts of gallantry, fatally costly ; and it is not improbable 
that if the main redoubt had been closed at its gorge the 
French would have failed to take it. In 1761 Frederick 
the Great, having only 65,000 men to oppose to the united 
Austrian and Russian forces of 130,000 men, intrenched 
himself in the strong position of Bunzelwitz, in Upper 
Silesia, not far from Schweidnitz, which he held until the 
umted armies were forced to retire for want of supplies. 
It has been argued by some that intrenchments and field- 
works have oftener been carried than successfully defended, 
and that hence incommensurate importance has been 
attached to them. But it should be remembered that 
victory in such circumstauces has been purchased at an 
expense which has often rendered it in effect equivalent to 
defeat, and that a practice which the greatest commanders 
of ancient and modern times have approved and followed 
cannot he of doubtful utility. At Austerlitz, where 
the contendmg armies were nearly equal, Napoleon was 
preparing to superintend the construction of mtreuchments 
when he found himself called upon to receive battle ; and 
m Portugal, the duke of Wellmgton showed to what 
account the art of the engineer might be turned for 
influencing, not merely the fortune of a campaign, but the 
fate of a cause. The hues of Torres Vedraa, which the 
powerful French army under Mass6na was unable to pass, 
and from which the wave of war was rolled back broken 
into Spain, were perhaps the most remarkable works of the 
kmd ever constructed. 

“Lisbon,” says Sir John Jones, “being situated at the 
extremity of a peninsula formed by the sea and the Tagus, 
it IS plain that if an army be posted across the peninsula, 
no enemy can penetrate into the city without a direct 
attack on the army so posted. It was on this principle 
that the lines covering Lisbon were planned by Lord 
Wellington. Nature drew the rude outline of a strong 
defensive position, and art rendered it perfect. A tract of 
country thirty miles in extent from the mouth of the 
Zizandra on the ocean to Alhandra on the Tagus, was 
modelled into a field of battle ; mountains were scarped 
perpendicularly, rivers dammed, and inundations formed ; 
all roads favourable to the enemy were destroyed, and others 
made to faoihtate the communications of the defenders ; 
formidable works were erected to strengthen and support 
the weak parts, whilst numerous cannon, placed on inacces- 
sible points, commanded the approaches and gave an 
equality of defence to the whole poBition.”^ These lines 
were not continuous and connected works ; they consisted 
of independent forts, redoubts, filches, redans, batteries, 
so placed as to command and enfilade every approach, and 
to support each other by a cross and flanking fire. The 
first line occupied a front of twenty-nine miles between 
the sea and the Tagus, and by means of telegraphs in- 
teUigenco could be conveyed from one extremity to the 
other in a few minutes; whilst the troops, disposed in 
masses in the rear of the works, were ready to move upon 
any point of attack by interior communications shorter 
than any by which the enemy could advance. “ The aim 
and scope of these works,” says Colonel Napier, “ was to 
bar the passes, and to stren^hen the fighting positions 

* War in Spain^ p 124. Tlio Frencli nrmy •wlucli invaded Portugal 
under Massaia consisted of three corps, under Marshals Ney and Junot 
and General Eegnior, amounting in all to 66,000 infantry and 6000 
cavalry, besides a strong body of the imperial guard, which crossed the 
Pyrenees after the invading force hod commenced its march from the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca. The force collected to oppose this 
threatened invasion did not exceed 48,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry, 
of which about half were Portuguese levies, yet untried in any general 
action, and of which a very unfavourahle oidwon still continued to bo 
entertained. In point of nnmbersj and BtUl more in the composition 
of their army, therefore, the Prench had a decided supenonty; but all 
their ^vantages were neutralized by the defensive position of Torres 
Vedraa. 
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between them, without impeding the movements of the 
armv. These objects were attained; and the loss of the 
first line would not have been injurious, save in reputation, 
because the retreat was secure upon the second and stronpr 
line, and the guns of the first were all of inferior calibre 
mounted on common truck carriages, and conseq^uently, im- 
movable and useless to the eaemy.’’^ The two lines 
covered an extent of fifty miles, on which were erected 
one hundred and fifty forts, mounting in all about six hun- 
dred Tiieces of artillery. . , ^ n i 

Before this formidable position, defended by a double 
line of works, and by an army massed and ready to move 
upon any point by interior communications, the French 
remained five months, wasting their numbers and resources; 
until at length, finding it utterly impracticable to force any 
part of even the first line, they were obliged to retire from 
Portugal, closely followed and harassed hy the army which 
they had previously driven out of ^pain. Yet perfect as 
were the lines of Torres Vedras, and though one of the 
ablest of the French generals and a veteran French army 
were foiled before them, it is not meant to infer that the 
system of separate field-works is a model to be followed on 
all occasions ; for, though the old method of covering a con- 
Biderable front hy a continued line of regular bastions and 
curtains has beau generally condemned by modern engineer^ 
there may be situations where the application of continued 
lines may be judiciously made. There is no fixed rule ; the 
nature of the ground and of the position to be defended 
must determine the proper description of works. 

But as in defence artillery should be combined with mus- 
ketry, it is necessary that in the arrangement of lines provi- 
sion should be made for the use of cannon ; and as they 
should be preserved for action at the right moment, they 
should, when practicable, he mounted on carriages of such 
a height as will enable them to give their fire over a 
full parapet, the gun and carriage disappearing below 
the parapet after the fire is given, so that the loading may 
be effected in security. In particular cases, such as in 
flanks where the lateral range of the guns is restricted, 
and where the guns are not exposed, or are exposed to 
indirect fire only, openings in the parapet called “Embra- 
sures ” way be m.acle use of, but they have many serious 
disadvantages :--they weaken the parapets ; they ofifer dis- 
tinct marks to the enemy ; they are easily blown down 
by shells ; they are destroyed by the fire of their own guns ; 
they are difficult to construct, and still more difficult to 
maintain. The interior opening, called the “Throat” of 
the embrasure is made wide enough to admit the muzzle of 
the gun, about 20 inches ; the width of the outer opening 
called the “ Mouth ” is determined by the lateral range of 
the gun, which should not exceed 20°. The slope of the 
bottom of the embrasure, called the “Sole,” is determined 
by the object upon which the fire of the gunis to, be di rected. 
When required for indirect fire only, the sole is made 
countersloping ; by this arrangement the exposure of the gun 
detachment is considerably lessened, and, in order to dimin- 
ish still farther this exposure, the sides of the embrasures 
are made with a winding slope, — steep at the throat, from 
6 to 1 or less, and flattening out at the mouth to 1 to 1, 
As a rule, embrasures should not be made till they are re- 
quired, so that the parapet may be made solid in the first 
instance (see fig. 31). 

The portion of parapet below the embrasure is called 
G-enouillere (from ^e?iozi, the knee), and should be 2 feet 5 
inches high ; the portion between two embrasures is called a 
Merlon, from the Italian merlone, a battlement; the bottom of 
theeinbrasure is calledits Sole ; and, as has been su^ested in 
respect to the sirperior slope of the parapet, it may be hori.- 

^ iristor^ of the J far m tJie Peninsula, voL iii. 


zontal for the first two feet from the neck, and then slope 
downwards as much as may be necessary for the depression 
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Fra. SI. — Embrasures. 

required in firing. The direction of the embrasure depends 
on the direction of the line of fire : it may be ertner per- 
pendicular to the crest or oblique. In tliB_ latter case, 
should the obliquity be very great, or exceeding 1 0 , the 
crest of the parapet must be made re-entering, so as to 
strengthen it near the neck, and to enable the gun-caijiagm 
to be brought up square to the parapet- The sides of the 
embrasure are called Cheeks, and should be revetted^ with 
sods, fascines, gabions (cylindrical baskets made of wicker, 
and filled with earth after they are in position), sand- 
bags, planks, or hurdles. In fig. 32, on the left, at B, a 



Fig. 32. — Bral)r.asuros and Barbottes. 


direct embrasure is seen cut straight through the parapet ; 
and on the right at A, an oblique one, both being intended 
to enfilade the ditches opposite them ; and it will be ob- 
served that, from the obliquity of the right-hand embrasure, 
the interior of the work becomes so much exposed, that a 
traverse, T, behind the embrasure, becomes nece.sspy. 
Barbettes are also shown in this figure — one at the salient 
at D for four guns, and another at 0, perpendicular to the 
face, for two. The terrepleino of the Barbette should be 3 J 
feet below the crest of the parapet ; its length from front 
to rear from 18 feet to 20 feet; and its breadth, for a 
single gun, from 15 feet to 18 feet, according as it may be 
necessary to fire more or less obliquely; a breadth of 15 
feet should be added for each additional gun. To^ add^ to 
the lateral sweep or range of the gun, without diminishing 
the banquette, or, in other words, the musketry fire, the 
barbette may be made wider in the reax' than in front. In 
proportion to its magnitude should be the number of 
“ or slopes of approach ; as, for example, at C only 

one, at D three. The ramps should be from 8 to 9_feet 
wide, and their slopes should have bases equal to 4 times 
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the height of the barbette. The lateral slopes of the bar- 
bette and of its ramps should be revetted whenever it is 
possible to obtain sods, fascines, hurdles, or other materials 
suited for the purpose, in order to economize space in the 
work, as the base of the slope may be then reduced to 
one-fourth or one-sixth the height ; when unrevetted they 
have slopes of one-sixth. The terrepleine of the barbette 
may require, as at C, to be covered in flank by a traverse. 
The mode of con- ^ 


structing a barbette 

in a salient is ex- / ' \ 

hibited in fig. 33. / ' \ 

At any point g of the An “ “ 1 

face AB raise a perpen- /i j j \ 

dicular </7i, either 18 or / ! | j \ 

20 feet in length, to in- / ' ! ! \ 

elude the amount of re- / ' ' ' \ 

coil; at the point A thus } ' | 

determined raise a per- j [_ J a\ 

l)endicnlar to gh, and g/ \ // \ 

prolong it to its inter- / \ 1 j i \ 

section with the other b u— ., £ // \ 

face AC at E, then set- 1 \ 

ting off AE on the other 'i"-. A/ \ 

face equal to Al. On I c 

the capital AD set off a b 

33.-Construction of a Baihette in 
iiny point prolonging ^ 

It both ways, and mak- 
ing ik and il each at least equal to feet to represent the half breadth 

of the platform on which the gun-carriage is intended to stand and 
move ; through the points A and Z draw jiarallels to the capital, 
cutting the faces on the points m and nj join m, n, and parallel to 
the line inn draw the line OP at 18 or 20 feet distant from it, when 
innPO forms the platform. Join FO and EP, and AEPOF will 
represent the contour or trace of the barbette. The manner in 
which the crest of the parapet is formed above the salient A, and 
the mode in which the firing may be efteeted in directions perpen- 
dicular to the faces, as well as in the direction of the capital, are 
shoAvn in fig. 3A 



Fig. 34. 


In tlie case of a partly sunken parapet, in wMcli the por- 
tion above the banquette is raised above and the portion 
below the banquette excavated below the plane of site, — 
as in fig. 36, the barbette constructed in the hollow portion 
will enable the gun to fire over the parapet ; and it should 
be protected by forming a bonnetted embrasure, which may 
be sometimes made large enough, as here represented, to 
hold two guns. It need scarcely be added that an engineer 
ought to be ready to adapt any of tbe expedients here 
briefly noticed to the circumstances of the case before him, 
and that a mind stored with resources against any contin- 
gency is the highest endowment of a good officer. It must 
be obvious that in Field Fortification even a limited know- 
ledge of the art of war opens a wide field for the exercise of 
the talents and resources of engineers; but the possession, of 
a military coup-d’oeil, which comprehends at a glance the true 
bearing or character of objects and events is necessary for the 


conversion of stores of information to the best practical uses. 
In passing through a country, it requires an experienced 



Fig. 35. 


eye to seize quickly on whatever it presents calculated to 
prove advantageous or disadvantageous for attack or defence; 
to appreciate the value of villages, inclosures, and broken 
ground ; to know where to dam up rivers, to scarp heights, 
to form abattis, trous-de-loup, and other obstacles ; to select 
the best situations for field- forts and redoubts, and the best 
sites for batteries ; and to arrange the defensive measures 
with reference to the number of troops disposable, so that 
the movements of the defenders may not be obstructed or 
retarded, and their communications may be short and easy. 
Tbe variety of ground upon which military operations must 
be carried on precludes the possibility of laying down fixed 
rules in regard to this subject ; the accidents of the ground, 
and the peculiar circumstances of each individual case, must 
determine the extent and description of the works to be 
constructed, as well as the obstacles most proper to be 
formed for retarding the advance of an enemy.^ 

But though the observance of fixed rules be imprac- 
ticable, general principles are of universal application ; and 
certain maxims founded upon them hold good in the con- 
struction of field-works as much as in the erection of the 
complicated works of a fortress. These maxims, which are of 
invariable application, are — (I) that the works to be flanked 
must never be beyond the range of the projectiles used in 
the works flanking them, or, in other words, that the length 
of the lines of defence must never exceed the effective 
range of the weapons in use ; (2) that the angles of defence 
must he about right angles; (3) that the salient angles of 
all works must be as obtuse as possible; (4) that the 
ditches must be efficiently flanked ; (5) that the relief of 
the flanking works must be determined by the length of 
the lines of defence ; and (6) that the works must be con- 
structed with reference not only to the direct and immediate 
obstacles which they present to the enemy and to the 
positive effect of their fire on the approaches to them, but 
also to the support they derive from or afford to other 
works. 

Field-works are either open at the gorge as in figs. 36, 
37, 38, 39, or inclosed all round as in figs. 40, 41, 42, 43 


They are of the following kinds : — 

Eedana, or simple heads fig. 36. 

Double redans, or queues d’hiroude ,, 87. 

Tenailled heads „ 38. 

Bastioned heads „ 39. 

Eedouhts... ,, 40. 

Star forts „ 41. 

Bastioned forts ,, 42. 


^ Shaw’s Course qf Meld Fortifimiim, p. 9 seg. Much assist- 
ance has been derived from this useful work in the compilation of this 
article, as well as from the admirable treatise on Field Fortification 
by Fischmeister, translated by Rieffel into French, tbe figures of which 
have been freely used. 

K. - 55 
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Demi-bastioned forts . . 

Lines of redans 

Lines o£ tenaiUes 

Lines i crteaiLfere 

Lanes of bastions 

Lines broken or with intervals. . . . 


.. fig 4S. 




4«, 

47, 


The first class are of the BimpTeat 3dnd of field-works, 
and serve as cover in front of avenues, bridges (see fig. 49), 
causeways, and the like, being open at the gorge, they are 
only used when their extremities rest on rivers, or on 
Stacies which prevent their being turned, or when within the 
full sweeping fire of works iu their rear. To increase^the 
strength of a “Redan ” its faces are sometimes broken into 



Pig. 35 — Eodan Fia 37 —Doable Bedim. 

a kind of fiank, as in fig. 36- ^ke “Double Redan, or 
“queue d’hironde,” fig. 37, the re-entering faces defend 



Fia 88 — Tenailled Heads.' 


each other.' “ Tenaifled Heads" (fig. 38) are used in situ- 
ations which require a greater extent of front. *‘Bas- 



tioned Heads” (fig. 39) are also employed in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“Redoubts” (fig. 40) are closed works of square or 
polygonal figure. In square redoubts provision should be 
made for defending 
the ground before the 
angles, which, how- 
ever, are sometimes 
rounded or cut en ere- 
matU^re, so that a di- 
rect fire may be de- 
livered from them. 

Half-closedRedoubts, 
that is, redoubts in 
which the gorges are 
closed by thin parapets 
or timber stockades, 
may more fitly be 
classed hare. They are 
employed when it is 



Pig. 40.— Bedoufcrfa, 


intended that their interior shall be open to artillery 
firs, so that an enemy having captured may not be able 
either to retain them or to convert them to his own uses, 
J'orts are works the parapets of which defend the ditches, 
and this distinguishes them from redoubt^ the parapets 
of which do not. 

“Star-Ports” (fig. 41) are designed to deliver a cross 
fire from the adjacent aides ; but according to Jommi,rii6y 


are the very worst description of fortification; they 
cannot have fianks, 
and the re-enter- 
ing angl^ take so 
much from the in- 
terior space that it 
is impossible to 
place troops and 
artillery in them 
sufficient for their ^ 
defence," an opin- 
ion confiinned by 
the practice of Sir 
Richard Fletcher 
and Sir John J ones 
in the construe* 
tion of the lines 
of Torres Yedras, 

where the trace of ^ o j i 

the redoubts was varied to suit the conformation of the 



Fig. 41.— Star-Forts. 



“Demi-bastioned Ports” (fig. 43) inclose a greater in- 
terior space than Bastionecl Ports, but a portion of their 



ditches ore only defended by an oblique fire from the 
parapets of their faces. 

The parapets of all these works should be of stifiBcient 
thickness to resist the fire of the heaviest guns that can be 
broi^ht against them. In some cases it will bo necessary 
that the parapets should be strong enough to resist the fire 
of l^ht field-guns, whilst in others it "^1 be sufiSciont if 
they serve as a cover to the men within them against 
musketry. This latter cover is that which, when, time for 
more does not avail, is thrown up at the close of a march, 
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after taking up a position, and which, if the army does 
not move next day, may be strengthened m parts, according 
to circumstances. 

Continued Lines, or connected works, are resorted to in 
order to inclose the front of a position, or to connect im- 


AB varies from 180 to 400 yards. 
Fig 44 — Lines of Eednns, 


portant works or forts. The most simple trace is that of 
redans joined together by curtains (fig. 44), the ditches of 
these curtains can only be defended by an oblique fire from 
the faces of the redans, but this defect may be remedied 


AB vorlos from 800 to 600 yards. 
Fig 45 — Lines of TenaoUes. 


by breaking the curtains so as to form nearly right angles 
with the faces of the redans, in which case they are caSed 
“ Lines of Tenailles’* (fig. 45). 

“Lmes en Cr^maillfere” have long faces, with flanks 
perpendicular to them, in order to defend their ditdies 


Fig 46. — Lines en CrAnaiUira 

(fig. 46). When the faces can be directed towards ground 
upon which it is impracticable to establish enfilading bat- 
teries, this trace is good. 

Bastioned Lines (fig. 47) form the strongest trace which 
can be given to continued hues, when the ground will admit 


Fig. 47. — Lines of Bastions. 

of its adoption. A perfectly regular trace can only be 
applied to level ground. The ditches in field-works are 
often sloped ram^e towards the adjoining flanks, in order 
that the “ deblai,” or quantity of earth excavated, may not 
exceed the "remhlai,” or quantity in the mass of the ram- 
part or parapet, a condition whidb might otherwise occur 
in field-worlm, where there is seldom any rampart, and only 
cover sufficient for the defenders. 

Fig. 48 shows the general trace of “ Lines with intervals.” 


ah varies from 300 to COO yards. 

Fig 48. — Linos broken or vdth intervalB. 

The salient works should never be beyond the range of 
musketry from the re-entering works, and the angles of 
defence between the two lines shonld be as nearly right 
angles as possible. 

“ T6tes-de-pont,” or Bridge-heads, are works, open at 
the gorge, whose flanks rest upon a river, designed to 
cover one or more bridges. The best situation for these 
works is the re-entering sinuosity of a river. As Tetes-de- 
pont (fig. 49) are usually constructed for the purpose of en- 
abling a retiring army to cross a river in order, and to 
check an enemy pressing upon it, their trace and profile 
should be such as to secure this double advantage to the 
greatest extent possible. In Sir Howard Douglas’s able 



Fig. 49 — Tete-de-pont. 


work on the Construction of Military Bridget will be found 
much valuable information 
upon this important subject. 

The obstacles which are 
usually added to field-works, 
m order to render the ap- 
proaches more difficult to 
the enemy, such as shel- 
ter trenches, entanglements, 
palisades, bamers, abattis, trous-de-loup, chevaux-de- 
frise, harrows, and crows’ feet, have been already de- 
scribed. 

Lefeme of Open Town and Villages (fig. 60). — To admit 
of a town bemg advantageously mtrenched it is necessary 
that it should not be commanded withm range of field- 
guns, that its houses should not he of a construction easily 
set on fire, such as of wood with thatched roofs, and that 
its extent should not be out of proportion to the means 
and time at the disposal of the defenders. The last considera- 
tion IS of much importance and should be well weighed, as 
this kind of defence is prodigal of men. It is however 
rapidly organized ; and, as the number and the nature of 
the troojis allotted to it are effectually concealed, it is sus- 
ceptible of being prolonged obstinately. When time 
presses the first step is to occupy the outer inclosures and 
to bar the principal thoroughfares upon the enemy’s side, 
to construct abattis and shelter trenches, to loophole the 
buildmgs flanking the barriers, and then to form a strong 
“shooting line” behind the outer inclosures, clearing 
enor^h of the ground in rear to receive the supports and 
reserves, and to enable them to act efficiently either in assist- 
ing to expel the enemy or in covering the retreat The 
approaches to the “ shooting line” should be cleared for a 
distance of at least 300 yards, by levelling houses, hedges, 
shrubberies, fillmg ditches, and clearing away whatever may 
favour the assailants Wood sho^d be cut down^ 
about 2 ft 6 in. above the ground, and with wire*^ 
or other means formed into an entanglement j 
hedges may often be so formed into most ef- 
fective entanglements. The squares and open 
places should be occupied by the main reserves; the mam 
approaches should he subjected to artillery fire; and 
distinct communications should be formed for the re- 
treat of the defenders of the “shooting line.” The in- 
closure round the town should he completed, and for this 
purpose some houses should be removed, others should he 
loopholed, streets should be barricaded, secure places found 
for the magazmes, and cover provided for the main supports 
and reserves, and wide and easy communications laterally 
and to the rear should be made. Streets leading out of 
town should be barricaded. The barricades should be 
sufficient to resist field artillery, and high enough not to 
bo easily surmounted ; and they ought to be flanked by 
loopholing the neighbouring houses. When time presses, 
carts filled with dung with the wheels removed, sand-bags, 
bales of wool or cotton, and furniture taken from the 
neighbouring houses can be used as barricades. A church, 
a manufactory, a town-hall, a market, or any large sub- 
stantial building should be converted into a keep, by 
blocking up useless entrances, loopholing its walls, and 
surrounding it by a ditch or abattis. Loopholes are slits 
or notches cut in walls with such tools as may be at hand. 
They are usually about 3 inches wide and 12 inches long 
externally, andl are splayed internally so as to allow varia- 
tion in the direction of the fire. Loopholes are cut 
vertically or horizontally as the case requires, and are 
much used as temporary means of supplementing the cover 
afforded by the mrapets of temporary and permanent 
works ; tliey are uien formed of any materials at hand, 
such as sand-bags, logs of wood, and brushwood. Sand- 
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bjg loopMes are tlie best, as the whole loophole is not 
necessarily destroyed by the blow of a projectile, and they 
are easily moved from place to place ; two sand-baga are 
placed side by side with an interval between them, and a 
tliird covers this interval. Logs of wood are disposed 
similarly; brushwood or board loojoholes are embedded in 
the parapets. If a town is situated near a stream or river, 
by which part of it may be covered by innndations, the 
resources tliis affords should never be neglected. 

Tillages are intrenched on similar principles, and being 
generally sarrouncled by gardens with live hedges, the latter 
may be made use of in the lines of defence. If there 
should only be sufficient troops to defend part of a village 
ot town, a part of it only should be intrenched, and should 
be separated from the rest by means of carts and barricades. 
If there are very few houses, it may be necessary to confine 
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the defence to the church or churchyard. Tillages are 
often in one long street ; then only the rear portion is in- 
trenched, clearing in front of this portion a space sufficient 
for the effective action of musketry. 

The Destniction of Bridges . — ^Nothing is of greater con- 
sequence to a retreating army than to destroy the bridges 
in its rear, in order to retard the advance of 'the enemy. 
Its existence may depend upon the success with which this 
operation is performed. To destroy a stone bridge with 
gunpowder a trench in the form of a cross is made in the 
crown of the arch, the branches of which are about 10 feet 
in length, and sunk to the top of the arch-stones. Lor an 
arch 3 feet thick, IGO ®) of powder are placed in each 
trench ; strong planks are then laid over the powder, and 
covered with rubbish. The fire is communicated by means 
of powder-hose or Bickford's fuze. Stone bridges are de- 
stroyed also by simply cutting a trench about 18 inches deep 
across the crown of the arch, and placing in. it 345 R of 
powder covered ia the manner just described. This quantity 
has been found sufficient to destroy semicircular arches of 
25 feet span, and of 3 feet in thickness at the key. Wooden 
bridges may be destroyed in various ways ; they may be 
pulled to pieces, burned, or blown up. When there is time 
fo take them to pieces, they are unspiked, and the timbers 
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so separated that they may be speedily removed. The best 
method of burning such bridges is to tar them, and then to 
cover and surround them with fascines or tarred brushwood. 
Wooden bridges may be blown up by large charges of 
powder suspended under the superstructure, and fired m 
the manner above described. But these and other hasty 
demolitions may be more quickly and more certainly 
effected by the use of Compressed Gun-cotton, which is, 
weight for weight, four times as strong as gunpouffier, and 
requires no tamping. Compressed gun-cotton is stored 
damp, and in this state it is perfectly safe for transport and 
handling, as it can only he detonated by the agency of a 
small quantity of dry gun-cotton, called a primer, and a de- 
tonator. The detonator is fired in the ordinary way or by 
electricity. Compressed gun-cotton is made in many con- 
venient forms and sizes, such as 1 oz. and oz, discs, 1 5) 
or 2 S) slabs, pellets, and grains. Generally it should be 
evenly distributed over the surface of stone bridges — if 
heaped, it forces an opening clean through, Supports of 
timber bridges may be destroyed by a girdle of half-ounce 
discs tied round them; or, if time avails, by charges 
placed in auger holes bored in them ; of gun-cotton is 
sufficient for each square inch of the sectional area of the 
support. Iron bridges are destroyed by attacking the 
bottoms of the piers, or, in the case of girder bridges, the 
junction of 2 girders ; 2 lb of compressed gun-cotton per 
foot lineal laid against an 18-inch brick wall will de- 
stroy it. 

A ford is rendered impassable by throwing large _stones 
into it, by sinking boards with spikes standing iipriglit in 
them, or hy placing crows’ feet or harrows in it. A low 
rubble wall may be formed across it, so as not to be per- 
ceptible above the water; strong stakes may bo driven 
into the bottom, and trees fastened to them ; waggons 
loaded with stones, with the wheels removed, may also bo 
employed ; and a number of other things which may often 
be found at hand will answer the purpose equally well 
Bendering a ford impassable is only second in importance 
to the destruction of a bridge, when the enemy, wlio.so 
progress it is desired to retard, either has no pontuou-train, 
or has outstripped it by the rapidity of his advance. By 
such expedients to rctardi tho pursuit much valuable limo 
may be gained by the retreating army, 

The e-saential characteristic of all intronchments which 
are formed of earth is that tho musketry fire, on which the 
defence must mainly depend, being discharged over tho 
crest of the parapet, tho line of fi,ro, will bo nearly in the 
plan© of the superior slope of the parapet, and perpendicular 
to the line of its crest ; and hence opposite a salient angle, 
as in the Eedan (fig. 01), thoro will be a largo spaco of ground 
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in. this case extending over 180“ - CO'’ = 120", undefended 
by the fire of the work itself ; this spaco is called a “ dead 
angle.” Opposite re-entering angles, on the other hand, the 
defect is of a different kind, as tho plane of the siiperioi' 
slope or plane of fire passing high above tho foot of the 
escarp necessarily leaves it unseen and improteetcd, not- 
withstanding that tho two lines theoretically flank each 
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other. The object, therefore, in arranging field works for 
mutual defence should be so to regulate their reliefs that 
the lines of defence should terminate at such distance 
from the ground as to give effective defence to the parts 
of the works intended to be flanked. The Redan may be 
considered the most simple form of defensive work, though 
a straight parapet terminating by short returns at each 
flank, in the form either of epaulements or of regular para- 
pets, may occasionally be combined with defensive works. 
The redan is open in the rear, and the line joining B and 
C is called the gorge. 

The “ Lunette” is a redan to which flanks or lateral wings 
have been added; in form, therefore, it resembles a bastion. 
In fig. 48 Lunettes are shown so arranged that the faces of 
those in rear may flank the faces of those in front; but with 
respect to the distribution and arrangement of the works 
destined to form Lines of Intrenchment more will be said 
hereafter. 

The “ Tenaille” is the reverse of the redan; it consists of 
two lines forming a re-entering angle facing the exterior. 
It can, from its form, only be used in direct or approximate 
connection with other works which close up or cover the 
ends of its lines. Either alone or combined with redans 
it is very commonly used in continued Lines of Intrench- 
ments. Fig. 44 represents a Line of Redans joined by 
straight lines, and fig. 45 a Line of Irregular Tenailles, whilst 
fig. 52 represents a normal line of Tenailles, of which the 
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re-entering angles do not exceed 100°, and the sides are 
equal, and fig. 53, an arrangement of Tenailles, with irre- 
gular sides, by which a Redan, as DEF, is interposed be- 
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tween every pair of Tenailles. The Line en cr'emaillere | 
(fig. 46) is also derived from a combination of irregular ten- 
ailles, and is in many circumstances a very satisfactory 
arrangement. In selecting between these and other 
arrangements, including the bastion trace (fig. 47), the 
engineer must be guided by the nature of the ground and 
the special objects to be attained. A slight consideration 
is sufficient to show that the combination of regular tenailles 
in fig. 52 is only applicable to ground in itself regular. In 
most cases, however, the ground will be more or less irre- 
gular, and the works to defend it must be so also. When 
it is necessary to approach close to the bank of a river 
or a ravine, the Ordmaill&re Line (fig. 49) is the simplest and 
best, the short or flanking sides being so placed as to face 
the probable direction of approach, and next to that the 
combined Redan and Tenaille. Of open works, Lunettes 
admit of the most scientific arrangement, as they can be so 
placed in lines with intervals as reciprocally to flank each 
other, and thus to form a line of defence very similar to a 
regular bastioned line. The employment, however, of works 
open at the gorge must be restricted to positions where the 
enemy can only approach in front, his approach in other 
directions having been rendered impossible by obstacles or 
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by other works. In every case it is desirable to take ad- 
vantage of peculiarities in the features of the country, and 
to modify them into such obstacles as shall relieve the de- 
fenders from apprehension of danger, and leave them at 
liberty to direct their attention more exclusively to the 
weaker points of their position ; but in no case should even 
apparently inaccessible points be left unwatched, as an en- 
terprising and skilful adversary will at times surmount 
difliculties which had appeared insurmountable. As nat- 
urally defended points in a position can only be looked 
upon as exceptional advantages, it is evident that works 
left open at their gorges would be liable to surprise, 
and would therefore prove but imperfect instruments of 
defence. On this account it has been not unfrequently pre- 
scribed that such works should be left unclosed when with- 
in range of musketry fire from the defences behind them; 
but it is better to lay down the fixed principle that in all 
cases they should be closed at the gorge, as the power of 
driving an enemy out of the interior of such a work is of 
little value, for his object would be not to remain in its 
interior, but to turn its parapet to his own uses. The 
manner in which they are generally closed is shown in 
fig. 54, which is a lunette secured at its gorge by a loop- 
holed stockade, an obstacle effective against an enemy, 



and, at the same time, easy of destruction, should he suc- 
ceed in temporarily obtaining possession of the work. Any 
of the obstacles previously described, such as abattis, &c., 
may be used for the same purpose, but they have the dis- 
advantage of not covering the defenders of the work from 
the enemy’s fire. An engineer in deciding between open 
works, such as have been described, and closed works such 
a,s will now be described, ought to take into consideration 
the circumstances of ground not only as affecting the security 
of the work itself, but as affecting the ease or difficirlty 
with which support can at any moment be afforded to its 
garrison. Open works are not fitted for any position where 
they are likely to be left to their own resources, even for a 
short time, as small bodies of men cannot be expected to 
stand firm against a vigorous attack from a superior force, 
unless satisfied that support is at hand. Closed works, 
therefore, in which the parapet is continuous on all sides, 
can alone be relied upon under such circumstances; and 
the nature of the obstructions adopted in their construction 
should be such as to afford the garrison a reasonable con- 
fidence that by a vigorous defence they may be able to 
bold the enemy at bay ; for no general should expect to 
find in soldiers, as a body, that heroism which leads to 
self-sacrifice without hope. The easy capture of the 
the redoubts at Balaclava, garrisoned by the Turks, is an 
illustration of this principle; for though it is possible that 
they might have been longer maintained by French or 
British soldiers, it would have been unreasonable to expect 
that their defenders should remain firm until overpowered 
and cut down by their assailants, which must have been 
the result had not a supporting force been at hand to re- 
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lieve them. The rules may therefore be laid down, that in. 
all detached worts the mode and time of relief should be 
palpable to the garrison ] that ths nature of the construc- 
tions should inspire the garrison with confidence ia its 
power of resistance for a reasonable time i and, above all, 
that the garrisons of such works should be composed of 
the best soldiers. 

Eedonhts, as has been said, may he either regular or 
irregular polygons of any number of sides, but the sq^uare 
redoubt is the most simple (see fig. 40). All redoubts 
have the disadvantage of “ dead ” salient ; and it 
is usual, therefore, to place the guns used in their defence 
in the salients, so that their fire may he along the capitals 
or lines bisecting the salient angles, as well as upon the 
dead space in front of them. The sides should he made 
to front the probable line of approach, and, as shown in one 
half of fig. 55, which represents a Rectangular Kedouht, the 
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escarp is sometimes sloped gently down to the bottom of 
the ditch, and covered with abattis or other obstacles, which 
can then be seen and defended in front by direct fire. It 
is indeed impossible to repeat too often that in all works 
the efficiency of defence must mainly^ depend on the power 
of arresting the progress of the assailants at those points 
virhich are under the fire of the defenders. The entrance 
to a redoubt should be made in the least exposed side, and 
be protected by a parapetted tra-veree placed behind it, os 

in fig. 55, where an arrangement of palisades is shown by 
which the traverse may be connected with the parapet 
of the works, and the entrance closed by gates or barriers. 
Traverses may be also constructed either for the imrpose 



Fm. 65. — Plan and Section of Magazine behind a Gj-abion 
Tz'averse, 

of defilade or for affording additional cover to the troops. 
Thay_ may ha formed, when the work is sufficiently 
capacious, of long parallel epaulements, with a space be- 


tween them, which can be covered over or blinded when 
it is likely that the work will be held for a considerable 
time, and when, in consequence, a more secure and 
comfortable lodging is desirable for the garrison. Alaga- 
zines for ammunition may be constructed either against or 
in such traverses ; and fig. 56 represents, in plan and sec- 
tion, a magazine behind a gabion traverse, and isolated from 
the parapet in front of it. This magazine is partly sunk in 
the ground, with sides of plank and a roof of strong timbers 
forming a ridge in. the centre, covered first with fascines 
and then with 4 or 5 feet of earth. Its dimensions are 
length 8 feet, breadth 5 feet, height 6 feet. _ 

Having thus generally described this portion of the sub- 
ject, it is necessary to determine the least size which can be 
given to redoubts, so 
as to ensure interior 
space sufficient to ac- 
conioiodate the garri- 
son required for the 
defence of the parapet, 
remembering that in 
works not provided 
with flanking defences 
the whole parapet, un- 
less secured in part by 
some insurmountable 
natuTal obstacle, must 
he defended. 

A general formula 
may be easily obtained for determining the least regular 
polygonal trace in the following manner ; — 

Lot a- ho the side in feet of any rcguliir polygon, % the niunbor 
of sidcij, A the interior .surface reckoned from ilio foot of tlio bnn- 
quetto, y the number of men fonning the garrison, / the number of 
linear foot allotted to each soldier, F tho lunnbor of square foot 
occupied by each man in tlio interior, — then 

, „ , A. . «Pa; . 

fy^nX) and Fy—A, or y = y = Y} whence 

Again, let tho perpendicular Ccl, from ilio_ centre oC tho polygon 
(fig. 57) to its side AB, beyz, and let the clislanco dh from the aide 
AB to the boundary line of the available interior space inn bo li; 
then C5 ==p - cZ ; and as CfZ : AB ; : 05 : vin, p : w : : y? - a : mn, or mn‘=* 

= - y. Now, thoyalue of jp Qxiu'e.s.sci as a fuuctiou of 

X and of the angle of tho centre (p, which is =a’ ]j col, 4 tp, viuicNS 
with the nature of the polyrgon ; and xoplucing Ihereforo the 
variable coefllciont 4oot. | (p hy wo have and mn, the 

side of the interior space impo, = a; - aj - .n - — , and C6 = 

mil X I cot, 4 surface of the interior triaiiglo 

0»Z5i = 1 Ch ia thus = 4 > o-nd A (®" ■^) » 

whence also ~ thence by icduclion 

a3«-^| d-t-y+ i values of the variable 

cot. I ^ arc as follows 

In tho iriangli!, 0-2S3 

,, .sqrraro, 0*500 

,, pentagon, 0*688 

,, Iiexagon, 0*8GG 

Taking the squaro, and sui)po,sing wo have d*=»l2 feet, 3, 
F==6x3=18, a:=62'81 feet (21 yards), whbdi may thmdoro be 
taken, as tho side of the smallest R((uaro redoubt to bo defended 
by one mik only of soldiei’s, the garrison being 84 men. in single 
rank, and a reserve equal to one-third of tho garrison ; if /«• % 
then ®=76*66 feet, or nearly 26 yards, tho garrison l)eing 156 
men. If there are to be two rank.s, /“ 1 4, and as » 89 *6 «**30 yards 
nearly, tho garrison being 240 men; and if two rank.s, with a 
reserve equal to one-third of tho whole garrison, /«1 and 
feet, or about 38 yards, the garrison being 466 men. 

Triangular Redoubts aro rarely used, os their interior 
space is small and out of proportion to tho length of 
parapet; thus the smallest triangular rodoubfc to be de** 
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fended by two ranks sbould kave a side (x) 54 yards in 
length, and a garrison of 324 men, tke total length of 
parapet required for this force being 162 yards , whereas a 
square redoubt of 38 yards aide, which has a total length 
of parapet of only 162 yards, will accommodate a garrison 
of 456 men, admittmg a “ two-rank" defence, with a reserve 
of one-third the whole garrison. Another objection to 
Triangular Kedoubta is the great amount of dead-angle space 
before the salients. Keeping these figures in recollection, 
the engineer will readily be able to determine his arrange- 
ment of the proposed garrison, and to limit himself to the 
least amount of work in parapet. If, however, he has to 
provide, in addition, for guns, for traverses, and for other 
constructions, he must increase the side of his square, bear- 
ing in mind that m the square of 38 yards side the 
augmentation of 1 yard per side adds only 12 men to the 
garrison, raising it to 468, whilst it adds 649 sqnare feet 
to the interior space , so that, as the 12 men require only 
216 sqnare feet, there will be an addition of 333 square feet 
towards the additional provision specified. And if the side 
be increased to 45 yards, and the garrison to 640 men there 
will be a surplus interior space of 2709 square feet, being 
sufScient for barbettes, for three guns and one howitzer, 
and for a traverse; this size may therefore be assumed 
as the best for a normal redoubt. It has been usual to 
assume that a redoubt should not have more than 180 yards 
of parapet, but there does not seem to be any reason for 
this assumption; and it may be said with confidence 
that a redoubt with doable this extent of parapet will be 
superior to afield fort of the same strength of garrison, even 
though the fort has the theoretical advantage of reciprocal 
defence. The ditches of larger redoubts are sometimes, 
when circumstances admit, defended by Oaponniferes (fig. 
68) placed either at the angles or m the middle gf the sides. 



Fxa 68. — Gaponniiro. 

These caponniferes are built of timber and roofed with logs 
or fascines, covered with earth , occasionally the ditches 
are defended by counterscarp galleries at the angles, con- 
structed of the same materials as the caponni^res, but buried 
in the counterscarp. Access is obtained by galleries 
revetted with timber descending from the iutenor of the 
work iuto the caponni^re, and beneath the ditch to the 
counterscarp galleries. In fig. 40, one of the angles is 
shown with an indented parapet as a means of correcting 
the defect of a dead salient; but this is diflSculfc of 
construction, and it will generally be preferable either to 
cut it off as in another angle of the figure, or to round 
it to in a third, or to occupy it by a gun en harb^, 
as in the fourth. Of rorts, fig 41 exhibits a Star-Fort of 
eight points formed upon a square, wHch is far preferable 
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to one of six points formed upon a triangle, as giving com- 
paratively more available intenor space. The defect, how- 
ever, in this trace is that, though the intermediate angle F 
18 sufficiently open — as it exceeds 60° — ^the angles A and 
B are less than 60°. Down to the lowest limit of such 
forts, m which AB of fig. 41 is taken at 60 yards, and the 
sides AE, EF, EB at 20 yards, there is still sufficient space 
to accommodate the necessary garrison, which should be in 
that case about 900 men. It is useless to describe those 
forms of star-forts which would not accommodate the re- 
quired gamsons ; but that represented in fig. 69 Is well 



fitted for a large garrison. The following is a simple 
construction on a pentagon. Bisect AB in C; 
the perpendicular OP AB , join APand BP ; make Be? 
and Ad each of AB, and join c?c, dc. In this case the 
angles at A and B will he 64°, and the short sides (with an 
exterior side of 120 yards) each 23 yards From what has 
been already said. Demi-bastioned Forts (fig. 43) will rarely 
be used ; but when the proposed garrison requires a large 
amount of accommodation, and there is time to under- 
take such works, the bastioned trace should he adopted, as 
it introduces a principle not observed in the preceding 
traces, namely, that of defending the whole by a part, the op- 
posite flanks EG, FG (fig. 42) of the two bastions GEAJEG, 
GFBFG defending the intervening curtain GG between 
them, as well as the faces AE, BF of the bastions — whilst 
the fire of one flank necessarily sees the escarp of the 
opposite one and defends it. The bastions are indeed, 
like their analogous lunettes, works in themselves, the 
curtain being only a connecting line, forming several 
bastions into one connected whole. Fig 42 is a square 
bastioned fort, but the pentagon is a better form, and 
should be adopted When practicable. The bastioned form 
of field forts has been derived from the more massive stme- 
tures adopted in the permanent defences of fortresses, and 
its history, so interesting in itself, will he given in a 
future page. Little further need be said on this sec- 
tion of the subject, except to point out the great import- 
ance of field-works m securing a base of operations for an 
advancing army. Fig. 49 (page 436) exhibits, for ex- 
ample, a bndge head consistmg of a bastioned front, with 
either simple straight branches or branches with, a short 
flank, to shown m the figure (see also fig. 60 below). 
This is technically called a Horn Work; and if there 
had been two such fronts so placed as to throw a bastion 
in the centre, and connected as before with the river 
by straight branches, the work would have been called 
a Orown Work. Lunettes and even Eedans may also be 
used, to in left side of fig, 36, for a simflar purpose, where 
the object is first to seerttre the bridge from the enemy’s 
attack and fire, and secondly to aEow the defending army 
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to manoeuvre on the opposite side • but in proportion 
to the numbers to be passed over the bridge, and to 



the extent of advance contemplated, it will be necessary 
either to increase the importance of the works forming the 
bridge head, or to form more than one bridge in connexion 
with them, ifothidg can be more fatal to a retreatmg army 
than to be driven back upon a river without aline of intrench- 
naent sufficient to enable it to maintain its ground whilst its 
arrangements for passing the river are in progress. I'ig. 60 
exhibits one such arrangement, in which the Horn Work 
front has been much enlarged, and a lunette as a keep 
introduced within it. The mode in which the troops can 
move out at the sides, under protection of covering and 
flanking parapets, is shown, as well as the barbettes for 
guns, which become necessary in works having so im- 
portant an object. Fig. 61 represents a line of Tenaille 



Fig. 61. — Tenaille Intrencliments protecting Bridge. 


Intrenchnaents in front of the lunette, and a line of 
intrenchment on the near side of the river, from part of 
which the last terminal branches of the tenailles are 
fliankecl. In this figure T, T represent traverses, and F, F 
either chains or lines of pickets placed across the stream, — 
the object of the first being to secure the bridge from the 
ricochet fire of the enemy, and of the second to secure it 
from destruction by burning or explosive bodies launched 
by the enemy up the stream, to float down upon the bridge. 
More extended intrenchments might be formed of lines 
of lunettes with intervening intrencliments j but it is 
unnecessary here to pursue the subject further, as the 
engineer must necessarily adapt his works to the nature of 
the ground, and to the strength of the army for which he is 
required to prepare a defensive position, from, which it may 
either advance or retire, without risk or confusion, as the 
necessities of war may require. 

Peemanent Foetipioation. 

If, as has been stated, simple lines or works of fortifica- 
cation have been adopted even by the rudest tribes of 
wandering savages, for their temporary defence or security, 
the more massive and artistic works of permanent defence 
would seem to imply a certain amount of civilization. As 


an art, indeed, Fortification is almost co-existenfc with 
society. When men first assembled together for mutual 
protection, and placed their habitations ni one spot, 
the law of necessity, springing in this case from the prin- 
ciple of self-defence, rendered it indispensable for them to 
adopt means for securing their families and their property 
against the sudden inroads of enemies. In the early ages, 
men were sufficiently protected by a wall, from behind which 
they could with safety discharge darts, arrows, and other 
missiles against an assailant. But when, in the progress 
of improvement, new and more powerful means of attack 
were discovered, it became necessary to increase, in a cor- 
responding degree, the power of resistance ; and so it came 
to pass that the feehle defensive structures of primitive 
times were superseded by solid ramparts, flanked and com- 
manded by elevated towers j and, as the power of attacking 
fortresses or places of strength became augmented by sue 
cessive devices and inventions, so the means of resistance 
became proportionally increased, until the art of Fortifica- 
tion arrived at a state of comparative perfection, in which 
for many ages it remained nearly stationary. 

The various improvements which were from time to 
time made, in strengthening the walls and in adding to 
the defences of ancient cities, are recorded in history, and 
need not be detailed in this place. The first walls of 
which we read were of brick. Amongst the ancient 
Greeks, brick and rubble stones intermixed were used, 
as we find from the description of the wall which con- 
nected Mount Hymettus with the city of Athens; but, 
surrounding several cities were works of Cyclopean char- 
acter, built of huge stones, without mortar, placed, with 
their longer axis transversely to the line of wall, and 
arranged with great car’e and skill. The walls of Babylon 
and Nineveh indicate a prodigious advancement in the art 
of Fortification, and are justly accounted amongst the 
wonders of the ancient world. Those of the former city, 
ascribed by some to Belus, and by others to Scmiraiiiis, 
were thirty-two feet in thickno.ss, and one liundrod 
feet in height, surmounted at intervals by towers 
ton feet higher, and cemented by moans of hitumon or 
asphaltum ; they encompassed, a vast area, and jn’csoniod 
a solid defence, -which no moans of attack known in ancient 
times were sufficient to overcome or beat down. The walls 
of Jerusalem, though of smaller dimensions, appear to have 
been little inferior in strength and solidity to tho.^o of 
Babylon; fur, in the siege of that capital by Vespn.sian, 
all the Homan battering-rams and other engines, though 
used with the utmost vigour through a whole night, only 
succeeded in diseiiguging four stones in the maHoary of the 
tower of Antonia, But after Fortification had ardvod at the 
state in which we find it in the works of these and otlier 
cities, it remained stationary for ages, and porbaiis CYon 
retrograded somewhat, until the discovery of gunpowdor, 
the invention of artillery, and the application of both to 
military purposes, eiFocted an entire revolution in the prin- 
ciples of attack and defence. Then the towers, which had 
formed secure flanking defences against assail ants armed 
only with arrows and darts, no longor atturded protec- 
tion against projectiles discharged from cannon ; and oven 
those battlements which had defied the cata[m]tand the bat- 
tering-ram speedily fell before the new force with which they 
were assailed, burying their defenders in their ruins. 

The ancient system of Fortification being thns found 
of little avail against the now method of attack which 
came into general use towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, it became indispensably necessary to adopt im- 
proved methods of defence. The plan of fortifying with 
bastions is believed to have originated with the Italians 
early in the fifteenth century; through Papacino D ’Antoni, 
professor of artillery and engineering of Turin, states, in 
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Architettura MilUare (1759), that several small bastions 
had been constructed in the preceding century, and that 
the min of a large bastion which had formed part of the 
fortifications of Turin, built for Duke Louis of Savoy, 
still existed in the royal gardens at that time. The bastions 
on the enceinte of Verona, built by the Italian engineer 
Micheli, m the year 1523, are generally supposed to be 
the oldest extant j and the next, probably, are those of 
the citadel of Antwerp, which were constructed for the em- 
peror Charles V. in 1645, by the Italian engineer Faciotto 
D’Urbino These bastions are small, with narrow gorges 
and short flanks and faces, and are placed at great distances 
from one another, it being the invariable practice, at the 
time when they were built, and for a considerable tune 
afterwards, to attack the curtams, and not the faces of the 
bastions. 

Errard of Bois-le-duc was the first in France who laid 
down rules respecting the best method of fortifying a place, 
so as to cover its flaiS: He was one of the principal officers 
of the engineers in ordinary to the king, a corps formed by 
Sully, who was grand master or master general of artillery 
in the reign of Henry IV., out of the beat instructed and 
most experienced military men This corps is now the 
Corps de Gdnie, and to this day maintains its scientific 
character. At the command of the minister, Errard 
wrote a book on the subject, which was published m 
1594, and in which the details of his method are explained. 
As a writer on fortification, he was preceded in France by 
Beni de la Treille, who published his work on fortifying 
towns and castles in 1657 Errard fortified inwards , and 
in the square, pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, and octagon 
he made the flank perpendicular to the face of the bastion ; 
but m the enneagon, and in polygons of a greater number 
of sides, he made it perpendicular to the curtain. In his 
method, however, the gorges are too small, the embrasures 
are too obbque, and the ditch is almost defenceless. This 
engineer constructed part of the enceinte of the citadel of 
Doutens, the citadel of Amiens, and some works at Mout- 
reuil and Calais 

Antome de Villo, who succeeded Errard, published a 
treatise, dated 1629, in which he completed much that his 
predecessor had only sketched, and rectified various defects 
in the method of the latter. He was employed under 
Louis XIII., and constructed new enceintes for Montreuil 
and Calais. His method of fortifying has been denomin- 
ated by some the French Method, and by others the Com- 
pound System {Systhne d it ait compost), because it united 
the Italian and Spanish methods, from the latter of which 
it differs only m having no second flanks and fichant lines 
of defence, and in not confining the flanked or salient angle 
of the bastion to ninety degrees. The leading maxims of 
De Ville were to place the flanks perpendicularly to the 
curtain, to make them equal to the demigorges, or a sixth 
part of the side of the interior polygon, and, in the 
hexagon and aU higher polygons, to confine the flanked 
angle to ninety degrees. But this method is liable to nearly 
the same obj'ections as that of Errard, as the embrasures 
are too oblique, especially in the polygons, and the ditch is 
ill defended. 

In 1645, sixteen years after the publication of De 
Ville’s, appeared the treatise of the Comte de Pagan, which 
contained the development of a system that, in a short 
time, entirely superseded those of his predecessors. It was 
the Comte de Fagan who first disengaged the science of 
Fortification from a number of suppositions which custom 
had consecrated, and which, resting more on abstract 
mathematical reasoning than on practical experience, had 
hitherto retarded the progress of the art. This engineer 
served at twenty-five sieges with great reputation; but 
having become blind at the age of thirty-eight, he was 
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obliged to retiie from the service, in which he had already 
obtained the rank (then second only to that of marshal of 
France) of mareschal-de-camp, and he died six years after 
completing the treatise above mentioned. He had from 
his earliest years devoted himself to the study of mathe- 
matics and fortifications, and he published several works 
on astronomy besides his celebrated work on Fortification, 
Fagan mode the flank perpendicular to the line of de- 
fence, in order as much as possible to cover the face of the 
opposite bastion ; and he devised a method of building 
casemates peculiar to himself. Vauban borrowed from 
Fagan the length of his perpendicular, and Allain Manesson 
Mallet, whose construction has found much favour, pro- 
ceeded upon the principles Fagan had laid down ^ 

The Mareschal de Vauban was born in 1633; and 
at the time of the Comte de Fagan’s death, he had 
already acquired reputation at several sieges. Vauban 
followed up the principles suggested by Pagan, and em- 
ployed them extensively, with consummate skill and judg- 
ment He constructed 33 new fortresses, repaired and im- 
proved 100, and conducted about 60 sieges. His extensive 
works, especially the treatise De VAttcLgpie et de la Defense 
des Places, published m 1737, speak for themselves. From 
these works have been compiled the systems which, in the 
military schools, are denominated Vauban’s first, second, and 
third systems of Fortification, and which the reader will find 
developed in the sequel. Had the genius of Vauban been 
applied to the discovery of a method for securing a perma- 
nent superiority to the defence of fortified places, posterity 
would have been greatly indebted to him, and even human- 
ity would have had cause to rejoice m such a triumph of 
military art. But, being engaged m the service of the most 
ambitious monarch of modern times, Louis XIV., he applied 
his great talents to forward his master’s views, and perfected 
that irresistible system of attack® which has ever since been 
so successfully followed. Before his time the superiority was 
on the side of the defence ; but he so completely reversed 
the case that the success of an attack, conducted scientifically 
and with adequate means, has been until the present time 
a matter of certainty ® Vauban was no ordinary man in any 
sense As the mventor of parallels in sieges, and of rico- 
chet fire, he stands in the first rank of military engineers ; 
and as he conducted 63 sieges, and took part in 140 
battles and skirmishes, it must be admitted that in respect 
of experience he stands in no inferior position. At fifty- 
five years of age he attained the highest honour of the 
French army, being created marshal of France, yet 
amidst his stirnng and successful military life he never 
ceased to turn to account the geometrical knowledge for 
which he was distinguished when a youth, and which had 
obtained for him the early notice of the Prince de Condd. 
His mind was never idle, and was constantly directed to pro- 
jects of public utility, civil as wbU as military; and he left 
behind him records of such labours in 12 folio manuscript 
volumes, entitled Mes Oisivetts, a wonderful monument 
of hiB ability and industry. 

M. Minno, Baron de Coehorn, first a general of art’dlery, 
then a lieutenanfr-geueral of infantry, and ultimately direc- 

^ Mallet constructed outwards, mnlcing in every figure or polygon the 
dCinigOTge equal to a fifth port of the side of the intenor polygon or 
figure, the capital of the bastion equnl to a third part of the same side, 
the curtain eqnol to three-fifths or thrice the demigorge, and the angle 
of the flaoik equal to 98“. The faces of the bastions and the flanks are 
determined by the lines of defence, which are razant. From these 
data all the other lines and angles are easily found 

* See his work Be VAttague et de la, Btfense des PUtces, passim. 

® The protracted siege of Sebastopol is no exception to this rule. 
The length of its resistance was due to the fact that the resources at 
the disposal of the allied armies did not suffice for its investment, and 
that the Bussians were in consequence able td introduce at their plea- 
sure relnfbrcements of men, material, and provisions; indeed, at times 
they were more numerous than the attacking force. 
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tor-general of alltlie fortified places belonging to the United raneoue galleries, to be resorted to as^ the enemy ap- 
Provincea of Eollaiid, ^as the conteniporary and rivd of proaches the body of the place The third volume of the 
Vauban. This able engineer, convinced that, however ex- (E-awes Militaires contains useful observations and maxims 
pensively the rampart of a town may be constructed, it relative to irregular Fortification, and m the s^iplement 
cannot lont' resist the shock of heavy ordnance, invented to the JSevenea of Marshal Saxe, by Baron a Espa^ac, 
three different systems by which such obstacles are thrown the subject of Fortification is amply discussed, and an 
in the way of a besieging force that, although the place be accurate descnption given of the different means of attack 
not thereby rendered impregnable, it can only be reached and defence. Besides the writers above enumerated may 
withgreat diflBculty and hazard. But these ayatems, with- be mentioned the Chevalier St Juhen, an able engmeer, 
out modification, are only applicable to low and swampy who published a method by which, he asserts, works may 
situations, such as ate to be found in Holland, and are be constructed at less expense, yet in s^ach a manner as to 
therefore not available in localities of a different description, render the defence more formidable ; Francisco Mardii, of 
hfevertheless, ifergen-ou-Zoom, Mannheim, and other places Bologna, who in 1599 famished no less than 139 different 
fortified by this engmeer, particularly the two named, have methods of constructing fortifications, many of wnicJi are 
very great merit, iuaamuch aa it is miijosaible for a besieger valuable, and from which subsequent enpueers have 
to penetrate into any of the works without being exposed, greatly profited ; Bombelle, who established three kinds ot 
ou alL sides, to the fire of the besieged, who are under Fortification, called the grand royal {grand royal), the 
cover, and from whose artillery and musketry fire it is mean royal {moyen royal), and the little royal roy<d)\ 
scarcely possible for an assailant to shelter himself In Blondel, who pubhshed a system divided mto two pnncipal 
fa^t, Ooehorn was a great master, and combined witii the heads, the great and the little, whose exterior sides are re- 
baationed trace, as will be explained when his 83 ? 8 teni is spectively 200 and ITOtoises, Donato Rosetti, a canon of 
noticed, many of the means of defence springing from Leghorn, who wrote on the method of constructing woi ks in 
another source. He piihliahed hia first work on Fortificar what he calls Forbijkation d leboiirs, or Fortification in re- 
tion before he had acquired tnach experience ; and in forti- verse, so denominated because the re-enteikig angle of the 
fymg Bergen-op-Zoom, which is allowed to be his master- counterscarp being opposite to the flanked angle, it vnll, ac- 
piece, he did not reproduce, except in fragmentary details, coiding to him, be necessaiy to attack it from the reverse side 
any of Ms published systems. of the other works ; and Antonio de Herbert, major of artil- 

Smce Vauban’s time several improvements have been leiy in the duke of Wurtemberg’s service, who published a 
suggested, particularly by Cormontaigue, who entered the treatise on Fortifications with what he calls migidar -poly- 
corM of French engineera in 1716, nine years after Vaa- gom. The treatise entitled NoumlU Maiiihe de fondtjier 
harK death, and died a mareachal-de-camp in 1750. Some lea Flam, UrSe des mSt/icdes dn Chevalier de Ville, d-u Comte 
account of the system of Cormontaigue will be found in de Fagan, etde M Vaicban, avec des Ranuiiypcea mr Pordre 
a subsequent part of this articla The three methods renforc$, sur les de^dns du Capital ne McmUi, et mr cnix 
enunciated by Bell dor are all applicable to an octagon of de JT Blondel, which appeared m 1689, is full of streng 
200 toises. Scheiter distinguished his systems as great, reasoning, whence the author deduced a new system ; but 
mean, and little, m imitation of Pagan, requiring the ex- it contains little that is original, though it gives numer- 
tenor sides of the polygon to be 200, 180, and 160 toises re- oufl references to what hod previously appeared, and dis- 
epectively. He adopted from Castriotto detached bastion^ poses the different parts in a judicious manner. M. do 
and made use of a continuous fausse-braye. Fritach, a Pole, Montalemberb’s system of cosemated and reverse fire has 
proposed two methods, which he exemplified on different been in part adopted m the splendid fortress of Alessandria, 
polygons Dogan, a Dutchman, after enumerating, in a in Italy, which was constructed under the direction of 
large volume on Fortification, various modes employed by Hapoleon. 

different writers for determining the salient angle, selected Of the more recent treatises on fortification, that of M. 
three as moat worthy of approval, and proposed as many de Bousmard, entitled Easai General de Foi'lijicaiion, d*At~ 
methods of construction, one of which is borrowed from tagw et de Defense des Places, dam hqwl ees deuce Sciences 
Fritach, the Pole. Pietro Sardi, an Italian, suggested a soni eoepligiiees et miaes Viine par Pautre d la porfee de tout 
peculiar method of conatniction ou a hexagoa The Sieur le monde, is very elaborate and complete, and enjoys a de- 
de Fontaine found ^e j9anked or salient angle of the bas- aervedly high reputation for accuracy and research, 
tion by adding 16" to half the angle of the figure, from Carnotis TraiU de la Defense des Flaecs Foiies was 
the square up to the dodecagon, in which last it b^omea written to serve a temporary xmrposo ; and the exaggerated 
90“, and at th&he continued it in all the higher polygons, celebrity which it acquired on its first apponrance has been 
He also constructed outwards, and, in every regular figure, succeeded by an equally unfounded neglect. The more 
made the curtain equal to 72 toises, the face of the prominent innovations recommended in this treatise were — 
bastion to 48, and the flank, which he placed perpendicularly first, an alteration, which, however, was not original, in the 
to the curtain, to 18 toises, or a fourth part of the curtain, trace or outline of the polygon; secondly, the siqipression 
Ozanam and Muller delivered each four methods of construe- of the exterior revetment of the covered-wny, known as 
tion, the particulars of which will be found in their respeo- the counterscarp ; thirdly, the detachment of the escarp- 
tive wor& In 1761 Charles Bisset, who, as engineer- wall from the rampart, and the construction of tlio latter 
extraordinary, served with the dote of Oumheriand in the without rev^tement ; fourthly, destructive personal con- 
Netherlands, and was present during the siege of Bergen- flict with the besiegers by means of frequent sorties ; and, 
op-Zoom by Marshal Lowendahl, published a treatise on lastly, vertical fire as the basis rather than the accessory of 
the theory and construction of Fortification, in which there the defence. With regard to these innovations, all of which 
are many sensible and judicious remarks; and this may also the reader will find ably discussed in Jones’s Journals of 
be said of an Eaaai mr la FortificcUion, ou Examert des Sieges in Spain and Portugal, vol it, it may be remarked 
Causes de la grande supiriorite de VAttxique sur la D^enae, that by means of an increased expenditure for retrench- 
published anonymously in 1766. In a work entitled meats and casemates, as recommended by Carnot, the 
Science de la Guerre, which appeared at Turin in 1747, a strength of particular portions of the polygon may be in- 
new method of construction is proposed, in which ^e creased j and that, if he has failed in tracing a perfect 
principal novelties are mines under all the works, and front, founded on the basis of Montalembert^s system of 
regular oomumnications with them by means of suhter- casemated and reverse fire, he has at least rescuod a vain- 
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able suggestion from unmerited neglect, and rendered an of eartb, the Italians completed the system of bastioned 
important service to science by directing the attention of defence, v/hich, notwithstanding all the modifications of 
military men to means likely to create a barrier against the French, ought to be called the Italian system. In 
the growing powers of the attack. this system, whilst imitating the construction of the old 

The Traite de Fortification Soibterrame, suivi de quatre towers by using casemated or masonry-vaulted chambers 
Memoires sur les Mines, by M. Mouz^, lieutenant-colonel for artillery, in addition to the guns mounted on the ram- 
of engineers in the French service, xoublished at Paris in part, the Italians placed the musketeers on the banquette 
1804, is the most complete work on the subject of which of the parapet, and made them fire over it. Ifow this ar- 
it treats which has yet been given to the public. Subter- rangement of the musketry fire is an essential characteristic 
ranean Fortification is a branch of the art which, until of the Italian system, and the reliefs of the several works 
recently, was wholly neglected in England, and in which are by it restricted within certain limits, as it is necessary 
British engineers were far behind their brethren of the so to determine the levels of the opposite flanks that the 
Continent. We learn from Colonel Jones’s work on the fire along their .superior slopes shall defend the whole of 
Peninsular sieges that the duke of Wellington’s army in the intervening curtain: but there are other modes of using 
Spain was without a trained sapper or miner until late in musketry as well as artillery fire in the defence of the 
the year 1813. In this respect things are now changed, ditches, and on these were founded other systems of Forti- 
and in the Engineers the army has the assistance of a body fication. 

of men well instructed in the duties of the trench, the sap. The first Italian writer on Fortification was Tartaglia, 
and the mine, though it cannot be said even now that whose work was published in 1546; but the really first 
the corps of Engineers is of suflacient strength. IsTor can writer on the science was Albrecht Dxirer, a great painter, 
this corps, as some contend, be supplemented by civil labour sculptor, and engraver, and a civil and military architect, 
in time of war. Discipline is the foundation upon which whose work is dated 1527, being published one year before 
the whole military system rests, and the highest skill, his death. This remarkable man founded his system on 
unless strictly subordinated to it, will avail little in war. the old circular tower-forts C, fig. 62, with which the dead 
The undisciplined labourer, who, under ordinary circum- space is much less than with square tower forts, and, enlarg- 
stances would have worked with the greatest effort, would ing the towers to an enormous extent, he adopted the name 
be found worse than useless if forced to work on his knees “ Bastei,” o'r in the plural “ Basteien,” for his new work, 
in a sap, exposed to an enemy’s fire, or upon his back in As attention was at this early period more directed to 
a countermine, with the knowledge that the enemy’s miner, cannon than to the rude musket as an instrument of de- 
though he cannot fix his precise position, is probably within fence, it was natural that the latter should be less con- 
striking distance. sidered in these arrangements than the former. Diirer 

Before going further it is desirable to recur to 'the based his systems on the principle that the defences of 
earlier methods, and to investigate the manner in which basteien or other works which depend only on the cannon 
the ancient arrangement of a wall, with round or square placed on their terrepleines may be effective whilst the 
towers, passed into the present systems of defence. Fig. enemy is at a distance, but cannot be so when, under 
62 will explain the natural and probable manner in which cover of hia epaulements, he has reached the ditch; and 

leaving therefore to the cannon on the 
terrepleine the task of firing upon the 
enemy’s troops and batteries at a dis- 
tance, he placed cannon and musketr}^ 
either in vaulted galleries running along 
the base of the escarp, or in caponni^res, 
also vaulted or casemated works, built 
across or transversely to the ditch. The 
great circular bastei of his third and 
most improved system was no less than 
130 yards in diameter, with an escarp 
Fig. 62. -Illustrating the Growth of the Bastion. ^ 120 feet Hgh, a ditch in front 100 feet wide, and a massive 

the old tower or rather tower-fort (fiahiardo) grew into the envelope, about 80 feet thick and 100 feet high, formed of 
pentagonal bastion. If, for example, lines of defence be earth with thick masonry rev6tements both in front and in 
drawn from the extremes of two adjacent curtains to the rear, as a mask between the main work and the counterscarp, 
angles a and c of the square tower-fort A, a space would Such gigantic proportions as these have led many to con- 
he left, cha, unseen from the adjacent forts B and C, and sider Surer as little more than a speculative writer, hut this 
therefore undefended, except by downward or vertical fire would be au unjust estimate of hia real merits. Eeducing 
from machicoulis, or projections from the walls supported his works to more reasonable dimensions, they would, with 
by corbels made for the purpose. Such a space would be proper modifications, have become practicable, and they 
turned to account by the besiegers in fixing their scaling have afforded many useful hints to the scientific engineer, 
ladders ; and the change of the straight line ac into the The defects of the circular form were compensated by the 
two faces cb, ah seems but the result of a self-evident grazing fire of the caponniferes in his system, and the main 
necessity. As the work became enlarged, the portions of work was retained in an effective state by the cover afforded 
the fort within the connecting walla m, m, were omitted, to it by the envelope. We shall have occasion to refer 
and the flanks dc,fa alone remained of the old wall, form- again to Dnrer, hut in the meantime it may be said that 
ing with the faces the bastion fabcd, which only required whilst the Italians are properly considered the originators 
to be improved in proportions to become the bastion of of bastioned systems with an earthen parapet over which 
modern times. It is, however, said that the towers were the musketry fire is directed, Diirer has an undoubted claim 
sometimes placed with an angle salient as in B, and if so, to he considered the author of the systems of Fortification 
omitting the portions the resulting bastion has a strong in which casemated defence in the main works and in the 
analogy to tjhose of Errard before mentioned. By using caponniferes becomes the essential characteristic — a system 
the old wall merely as a retaining wall, and as an. obstacle which has proved more fertile in results in modern times 
against escalade, and adding to it a rampart and a parapet than the bastioned system. 
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Plate III, SySTElIS OP PeEMANENT FORTIFICATrOJr 

1 . Vauhan’i First Systetn. 

Before conLmeiiciag to draw a plan of Fortification, it is 
usual to deteimme the polygon on wluch to describe it. 
In Plate III , fig 1, tke angle taken is that of an octagon, 
and the length of the side la 360 yards. In constructing 
a fortification, a figure is determined on, as near a regular 
polygon as possible, within which the enceinte or chain of 
main works is to be contained. The eucemte or body of the 
place consists of as many bastions, connected with curtains, 
as there are sides to the figure, and each of these is made 
about 400 yards. 

The Principal Line or Ontliw denotes the line by which 
the figure of the work is defined. This hne is supposed to 
pass along the cordon of the escarp, and is that from which 
all the otW parts of the work are set off. 

The Extenor Side, or aide of the polygon above mentioned 
as equal to 360 yards, is that upon which the Front of the 
Fortification is described, and it extends from the flanked 
angle of one bastion to the corresponding flanked angle of 
the next, as AR These hues are bisected, and a perpen- 
dicular CD IB drawn from the point of bisection towards 
the place, its length being proportional to the length of the 
ezteiior side and adjacent angle of the polygon, — that is, 
one-sixth for the hexagon and all figures of a greater num- 
ber of sides, one-seventh for the pent^cn, and one-eighfch 
for the square. 

The Ltm of Defence, AEG, BFH, are drawn from the ex- 
tremities of the exterior sides through the point D, and 
produced to an indefinite length , and upon the lines so 
drawn are set off two-sevenths of the exterior sides, equal 
to 102j yards, which mark the points for the shoulders of 
the bastions, E and F. The distance between these points 
is then laid along the continuation of each line of defence, 
viz., from E to G and from F to H, and the line connect- 
ing Q and S is the curtain GH, from the eztremitiea of 
which lines are drawn to the points marked off for the 
shoulders of the bastions, and these form the flanks. In this 
manner is drawn a Front of Fortification, and this being re- 
peated upon each side of the polygon, completes the works 
of the enceinte, or body of the place 

Vauban divided his first system into three classes, namely, 
the little, the mean or intermediate, and the great. The 
first he used for small forts of four or five sides, citadels, 
horn-works, and crown-worts, making the extenor side 
from 120 to 34:0 yards, the perpendicular equal in the square 
to one-eighth, and m the pentagon to one-sevmith, and 
the faces of the bastions in each equal to two-sevenihs, of 
the exterior sida In the mean or intermediate, which is 
adapted for aU sizes of towns, the exterior side varies from 
250 to 360 yards, the perpendicular is one-sixth, and the 
faces of the bastions are two-sevenths. In the great tho 
exterior side varies from 360 to 530 yards. This was never 
adopted for all the sides of a place, but only in the case of 
■one which happened to ha near a river or a marsh, when 
the distances of the bastions should be so regulated that 
they may not be out of musketry range from one another. 
When the curtain becomes unavoidably -too long, this defect 
IS in part remedied by erecting on it a flat bastion, which 
is not so high qb the rest of the works. 

Gronnd which will admit of being regularly fortified 
throughout is seldom met with; nevertheless, the rules of 
regular fortification must be observed as nearly as p(»- 
aible. These are — that the flanked angles should not be 
less than 60°, that the hues of defence should not exceed 
musketry range, and that the sides should be lengthened 
■or shortened so as to obtain a well-proportioned front upon 
each. After an irregular place has been reduced to as 
regular s figure as possible, lines are drawn parallel ta 


[ the sides of the figure at the distance of about 50 yard 
from the houses, in order to give sufficient space fo 
I the rampart, and these lines form the mtenor polygon 
which may be fortified outwards, by setting off the demi 
gorges of the bastions, and raising their flanks a 
angles of 100“ with the curtain. Or the extenor sidi 
be formed and fortified inwards hy drawing a lim 
parallel to each of the intenor sides; and when the angh 
is that of a polygon of more than five sides, the distancf 
from the exterior to the interior sides should not be lesf 
than 100 yards. If a side extend from 360 to 520 yards 
the perpendicular should be diminished to about 60 yards 
and the faces of the bastions be made from 100 to 12( 
yards. All these dimensions should, however, be now mud 
increased, and pkced m relation to the range of the moderr 
rifled small arm. 

The Ditch ov Fosse is an excavation of from 16 to 30 feel 
in depth, and from 30 to 60 yards in breadth, surroundmt 
the rampart on the exterior side , the earth dug out of ii 
serves for the rampart and parapet The side of the ditcl 
next the place is called the escarjp, the side next the 
country is called the counterscarp, and is made circulai 
opposite the salient angles of the works. In the figurt 
arcs are de.scribed with a radius of 30 yards, opposite the 
sahent angles of the bastions, tangents to winch are drawr 
upon the shoulders of the neighbouiing bastions, and thuf 
the width of the ditch is fixed The general dimensions ol 
a ditch should be such that its excavation, or deblai, would 
produce sufficient earth, or remblai, for the formation oj 
the works. The breadth varies from 30 to 50 yards, in 
order that, in passing across it to the assault, tho enemy 
may, for a considerable time, be exposed to the fire of ths 
works; and its depth must be such as to render difficult 
the escalade of the parapet, as well as to prevent the 
besiegers at the crest of the glacis from being able to see 
the lower part of the revetment uf the escarp. The line 
of the counterscarp is drawn from the rounding at the 
salient angles of the bastions upon the shoulders of the 
bastions next adjoining, in order tliat tho whole of the 
ditch may be defended by the fire of the flanks of the 
bastions Ditches are of three kinds, — wet, dry, and such 
08 may be rendered either wet or dry. The wet ditch is 
effectual against surprises or sudden assaults, excei)ting 
during hard frost, for it may be passed when frozen, as 
in the attempt to surprise Bergen-op-Zoom in the year 
1814; bub tho number of bridges of coinmunicatiou, which 
require continual repair, and the difficulty of making 
sorties, render a wet ditch extremely inconvenienb. A dry 
ditch, which is capable of containing works for its own de- 
fence, and by means of wliich communications round the 
works may more easily be maintained, is therefore prefen 
able ; but the third kind, which unites the advantages of 
the other two, is to be preferred to either. It is only in 
particular situations, however, that such a ditch is practic- 
able. 

The Tmaille, in tho form given to it by Vauban, does 
not appear in the works of earlier engineera, but it seems 
to be naturally derived from the trace of lUmplor (1673), 
in which the middle flank is analogous in function to the 
tenaille, and occupies its position. It is a work placed in 
front of the curtain, and is thus formed:— its side faces are 
upou the lines of defence, and commence at points 11 yards 
distant from the shoulders of the bastion ; its front face is 
28 yards from aud parallel to the curtain; its gorge is par 
allel to and 17 yards from the faces ; its ends are parallel be 
the flanks of the bastions. The relief or height of the ten 
BiUe is determined by that of tho neighbouring flanks, and 
it has a parapet of feet in height and from 12 to 16 feet 
in thickness. The use of the tenaille is to cover the pos 
tern gate, which is often made in the curtain or filank; in 
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dry ditches it protects the troops formed behind it for the 1 
defence of the ditch j in wet ditches it covers the boats 
collected for the same purpose. It adds materially to the 
defence, as its fiie, from being more horizontal and nearer 
to the bottom of the ditch, is of course very effective It 
fires into the ravelin, and acts as a partial traverse to the 
escarps of the curtain and the flanks. 

The Ravelin or Demilune was originally designed to 
cover the entrance to the fortress, but it soon developed 
into a most important work of defence, appearing as such 
in some early Italian Traces. Speckle, the great German 
engineer, who fortified Schlottstadt, Hagenau, Ulm, Col- 
mar, Basel, and Strasburg, was, however, the first who re- 
cogmzed fully its importance, and laid down the rule that 
“ great ravelins materially augment the defensive power of 
a bastioned system.” Constructed upon this principle, the 
ravehns of Speckle were even larger than the ravelins of 
Cormontaigne’s system, and covered nearly the whole of the 
bastions, their faces being directed on the salients of the bas- 
tions and their capitals, extending about 150 yards in ad- 
vance of the exterior side of the polygon. Speckle was a 
man of science, having studied mathematics and military 
engineering m his youth, and perfected his knowledge by 
visiting and inspecting the moat remarkable Italian Fortifi- 
cations existing in his time. The Kavehn is a work con- 
btiucted opposite the curtain, of two faces meetmg in an out- 
ward or salient angle, with two demigorges formed by the 
counterscarp. Its use is to cover the curtain, the gates, and 
the flanks of the bastion. The Ravelin is constructed as 
follows. At 11 yards from the shoulder along the faces of 
the bastion, points are set off j an arc is described from the 
angle of the flank upon the perpendicular produced, with a 
radius of 160 yards; from this intersection lines are drawn 
towards the points set off, but not further than the lines 
of the counterscarp j at the intersection of the lines of the 
counterscarp or re-entenng angle 6 yards are set off on the 
capital or line bisecting its angle, whence lines are drawn 
parallel to the lines of defence till they meet those of the 
counterscarp Stairs, called pas-de-souris, are constructed 
here in order to facilitate the entrance into the ravelin from 
the ditch. The ditch in the ravelin, which is 24 yards in 
breadth, is made circular at the salient angle, and drawn 
parallel to the faces till it joins the main ditch. 

The Govered-way was first described by Tartaglia in 1654, 
so that It must have been used at a very early epoch of 
Italian Fortification. Some of the first bastioned fortresses 
were, however, without this highly important work ; and 
it is recorded that at the siege of Vienna by the Turks, the 
garrison having made a sortie, some companies were pur- 
sued by the Turks up to the counterscarp, and forced over 
it into the ditch. The necessity of being able to assemble 
under cover from the enemy’s fire the troops intended for a 
sortie, and to afford them when repulsed a place for reform- 
ing and checking the enemy’s progress, and thus insuring 
an orderly retreat into the body of the place, soon became 
apparent, and a Covered-way was supplied to works origin- 
ally constructed without one. It is a space of 10 yards in 
breadth, extending all round the work between the edge of 
the counterscarp of the ditch and the parapet which covers 
it j this parapet is from 7 to 9 feet in height, and has a 
banquette for musketry. The superior part of this parapet 
forms a gentle slope towards the country, which terminates 
at the distance of from 40 to 70 yards ; and this slope is 
called the Glacis, The Covered-way serves for drawing up 
troops in order to make sorties, and costs less than any other 
part of the works in proportion to the difficulty of taking 
It. In Its salient and re-entering angles are open spaces 
called Places of arms. 

The Salient Places of arms are the open spaces between 
the circular parts of the counterscaip and the prolongation 
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to intersection of the branches of the covered-way. The 
Re-entering Places of arms are constructed with two faces, 
forming a salient angle of 100“ with the covered- way. The 
demigorges of the re-entering places of arms are generally 
from 24 to 30 yards, but when they are intended to con- 
tain a redoubt or intrenchment, they are from 40 to 48 
yards. The Ee-entenug Places of arms are meant to flank 
the branches of the covered-way, and to contain the troops 
for its defence The Salient Places of arms also serve for 
the assembly of troops for the defence of the covered-way. 

Traverses are constructed across the covered-way, upon 
the prolongation of the sides of the ravelins and bastions, 
perpendicular to the line of the counterscarp , they are from 
18 to 20 feet thick, and serve to cover the troops from the 
enfilading fire of the enemy. Other traverses are con- 
structed between these, so placed that the distances between 
them should not exceed 40 yards. Passages 10 or 12 feet 
wide, which are formed by cutting into the parapet of the 
covered-way round the eu^ of the traverses, afford thorough 
communication, the openings are closed when necessary 
by gates. In the more improved systems of Cormontaigne 
and others, these openings are constructed in such a manner 
that each can be defended by the fire from the traverse in 
rear of it. 

The Glacis, as already stated, forms a gentle slope from 
the parapet of the covered-way towards the country, and 
varies from 40 to 70 yards in length. Its parapet cannot 
be ruined by the fire of the enemy , it covers the revetment 
of the body of the place ; and being an inclined plane, it can 
be easily seen and defended from any part of the works. 

The Rampart is an embankment of earth, and is the 
part of the works next to the town which it surrounds. 
It must be broad enough to carry the parapet and to pro- 
vide sufficient space behind it for working the guns, and 
for the free passage of the defenders The Ditch is im- 
mediately in front of the rampart, which is sustained by 
a revetment- wall of masonry or bnckwork, celled the escarp, 
strengthened by interior buttresses, called counterforts, 
placed at intervals regulated by the height of the wall and 
their own thickness. The Rampart is divided into the 
tert'ejdeine, the banquette, the paragei, and the escarp. 
See Plate III., fig. 4. 

The Revetment or face of masonry around the work on 
both Bides of the ditch is intended to prevent the earth 
above from falling into the ditch. To ascertain the proper 
thickness of masonry for revetments has always been a 
matter of considerable trouble and difficulty General Sir 
Charles Pasley of the Royal Engineers has given the follow- 
ing rules. (1) For full-scarped revetments without berms, 
and for demi-revetments having berms equal to one-fourth 
the height of the masonry, the thickness of the wall should 
be seventeen-sixtieths, and the length of the counterforts 
or buttresses one-fifth of their height. (2) For demi-re- 
vetments without berms, the mean thickness of the wall 
should be three-tenths, and the length of the counterfort 
one-fifth of the height. (3) For counterscarp revetments, 
having only to retain simple terrepleines, the mean thickness 
should be one-fourth, and the counterfort one-sixth of the 
height In all these cases General Pasley supposes the re- 
vetment to be countersloped, that is, to have the exterior 
slope in a vertical plane, end the intenor face inclined, so 
that the base of the wall may be broader than its top 
by one-fifth of its height ; and he also supposes the 
counterforts to be rectangular, and the intervals between 
their centres to be equal to four tunes their width. (4) 
He recommends that the foundations be made deeper in 
rear than in front, — ^that the courses of masonry form an 
angle with the horizon of about 10“ till within a foot from 
the exterior, where they should he horizontal, to prevent 
the rain from penetrating,-— and that the interior face 
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of the wall should be of irregidar form The lateral pres- 
sure of the earth against the revetments may be diminished 
by building arches in one or two tiers between the counter- 
forts 

The Corchn is a round projection of stone, about a foot 
in diameter, near the top of the revetment wall, whmh serves 
to throw the dnp of rum off the face of the maaojiry. It is 
also a considerable obstacle to besiegers, as it j)revents their 
laddem for escalade being placed against the escarp. 

The j>rofile or sectmi of Vauban’s first system is given m 
Plate ni , fig 4, in order to illustrate the relative relief 
or height of the respective works, and to show the com- 
mand which each has over the work in its front. When 
the height of the rampart, including that of its parapet, is 
20 feet, and that of the parapet of the covered-way is 9 
feet above the plane of the site, then the rampart will have 
a command of 20 feet over the country, and 1 1 feet over 
the crest of the covered- way , and the latter, again, will 
have a command of 9 feet over the country. There ai e three 
sorts of command, namely, in front, in rear, and m enfilade. 
That in front is when any eminence which commands the 
work directly faces it , that m rear when the eminence is 
behind the work , and that in enfilade when the emmence 
is on the prolongation of any line or work. The last, which 
is the most dangerous kind of command, is beat remedied 
by raising the salient of works exposed to it (sea fig. 23, 
p 427), or by erecting traverses In fig. 4 of Plate III. 
a hne, called the hne of site, and supposed to be the 
surface of the ground on which the fortification stands, 
is drawn, and perpendiculars are erected on it eq^aal to the 
respective heights of the different parts of the works cor- 
responding to the lines in the figure ; — a showing the 
teirepleine, h the bauq.uette or step to enable the soldiers 
to fire over the parapet, c the parapet, d the revetment, 
fi the escarp, /the counterscarp, and so on. 

2. Vaudan^s Second and Thrd Byttesm 

The principles of Yauban’a First System having been thus 
explained, no great difiSeulty will be experienced in under- 
standing the methods of other engineers who have con- 
structed works varyLog but little in essentials from this 
s^tem, the variations having arisen from difference of 
situation and local peculiarities Tathei than from other 
causes. In his other methods of construction, as, for 
example, in his second and third systems, Vauban 
himself merely modified, according to circumstances, the 
principles npon which his first is based. When this cele- 
brated nulitary engineer was called upon to repair or 
improve the fortresses of Landau, Breisach, Aa, and found 
these places surrounded with strong walls strengthened by 
small towers at the engles, he did not destroy these de- 
fane^, but constructed, nearly in the same proportions as 
in his first system, large counterguards or bastions in front 
of the towers which crowned the angles of the wall, just | 
as the Italian Castriotto had done m 1584 And by this 
method an important object was attained ; for, as in front 
of each tower, or rather tower-bastion, there ran a ditch 
which cut off all communication between it and the countar- 
guard, so the enemy, even if they should Imve succeeded in 
eBtabliahing themselves in the couuterguard, would still 
have another ditch to cross, and another wall to breach, 
before they could attempt to give the assault. 

There is so little difference between the second and third 
systems of Vauban that a description of the former will 
enable the reader to appreciate the peculiarities of the 
latter. In the second system (Plate HI,, fig, 2), the in- 
terior side of the polygon, from the centre of one tower- 
bastion to that of the nexl> is supposed to be 240 yards, 
and at 24 yards from its extremities perpendiculars ore 
erected equal to 3d yards for the Sanka of the tower- 


bastions. A line is then drawn through the extremities 
of these perpendiculars, parallel to the interior side AB, 
tiU it meets the obbque radius of the polygon, or line 
drawn from the centre of the polygon bisecting its angle, 
and this being done on both sides of the angle forms 
the tower-bastion. The oblique radius is produced 78 
yards, and lines of defence are drawn to the angle where 
the tower-bastion joins the curtain or line AB. On these 
lines of defence, the faces of the counterguard, or extenor 
bastion, are set off equal to 128 yards, and from the point 
forming the shoulder, flanks are directed to a point set off 
on the line AB, at the distance of 70 yards from its ex- 
tremities. From the salient angles of the tower-baations 
arcs are described with a ladius of 14 yards for the breadth 
of the ditch, and tangents to these arcs are drawn parallel 
to the faces of the tower-bastion, bat stopped where they 
would meet a hne drawn from the salient angle of the 
tower-bastions, at the distance of 20 yards from the flanks. 

The tenaille is the same as in the first system, excepting 
that at its ends it is carried down tdl it meets the lines of 
defence drawn between the flanked or salient angles of the 
tower-bastions. The ditcli in front of the counterguards, or, 
in other words, the mam ditch, is constructed in the same 
manner as in the first system The ravelin is formed by 
setting off 90 yards from the re-entering angle of the 
counterscarp, and directing its faces to points sot off on the 
counterguards, at the distance of 20 yards fiom the 
shoulders, A flank is formed by cutting off tlio corners of 
the ravelm at the distance of 14 yaida on its deinigorge, 
and 20 on its face ; and this flank seiwes for the placing 
of guns in such a manner that their fire may bo directed 
into the counterguard, or mto the ditch before them, as 
occasion may require. Again, at the distance of 48 yards 
from the re-entering angle of the counterscarp, lines are 
drawn parallel to the faces of the ravelin for the redonlt", 
a ditch is formed in fiont of this, and parallel thereto, 
about 18 feet in breadth ; and the redoubt thus constructed 
has a command of 4 feet over the parapet of the ravelin, 
as the tower-bastions have over the counterguards, Tho 
covered-tvay and glacis are formed as in tho first system. 
It soraetimes happens that redoubts are constructed in tho 
re-entering places of arms ; in which coso thoir domifforges 
ore made from 15 to 40 yards, aud their faces sot off at an 
angle of 100“, os before. 

3. Gormontaignds System. 

The difieroncB between the Systems of Vauban and Cor- 
montaigne may easily be discovered by an examination of 
Plate in., fig. 3. Vauban makes the faces of his bas- 
tions two-sevenths of the exterior side, and Cormontoigne 
one-third. Vauban, in his first system, directs llio faces 
of his ravelin to points upon the faces of the bastion distant 
11 yards from the shoulders, and in his second and third 
systems, to points dktant 20 yards ; but Cormontaigne 
' makes the capital of his ravelins about 120 yards, and 
directs the faces to points distant 30 yards from the 
shoulders ; by which means the flanks are better covered, 
and the bastions and ravelins are enlarged. And this is an 
advant^e ; for he is thus enabled to construct a larger re- 
doubt in his ravdin, the curtain and flank are also bettor 
covered, and, os the former is shorter, communications aro 
niore easily kept up between the bastions, Cormontaigne 
gives the same breadth to his covered-way as Vauban, but 
he arranges in a different manner the communication round 
the extremities of the traverses, as may be seen by inspect- 
ing the plate. By this zig-zag line o F communication, which 
resembles the cromaillfere trace adopted by Speckle in his 
covered-way, the passage round the extremity of one tror 
verae may be defended by the fire of the other in its roar, 
or nearer to the body of the place, and tho advance of 
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the counterscarp is traced from a point 36 yards from the 
shoulder of the bastion to meet the counterscarp of the 
ditch of the cavalier. This system originated in the school 
of military engineering instituted at Mezieres in 1750, and 
was for some time called the system of the school of 
Mezieres. It has, however, been much im- 
proved since ; and the system which is now 
recognized as the “ Modern System” is that 
of General Noizet, Eeferring, however, to 
fig. 2 of Plate IV., it will be seen that coup- 
ures have been introduced in the faces of 
the ravelin; and as the ditch of the ravelin 
in this system is less by 7 or 8 feet than 
the main ditch, there is a sufficient fall be- 
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assailants along the covered-way checked. As Speckle 
planned in 1589, or long before the invention of ricochet 
fire by Vauban had rendered traverses an essential element 
in fortification, his object was not the same as that of 
Cormontaigne, but simply to ensure a more perfect flank- 
ing defence of the branches of the covered-way than that 
afforded by the places of arms of his systems. The ditches 
are, as shown in fig. 3 of Plate III,, on different levels- 
the main ditch being about 23 feet deep, and the ditch 
of the redoulit of the ravelin only 7 feet, so that from this 
latter ditch there is a fall of 16 feet to the main ditch, 
rendering it impossible to attack the ravelin by its gorge 
without the aid of ladders. An examination of the several 
figures which represent Vaiiban’s and Cormontaigne’s 
systems, as also the outworks of fig. 3, Plate IV., will 
at once render evident the vital defect of the ordinary ar- 
rangements of outworks — that they expose through the 
openings of their ditches the escarp of the body of the place, 
or of the work on which their faces or branches are directed, 
to be breached. In the System of Cormontaigne, 
as well as in the Modern System next to be con- 
sidered, the increased projection of the ravelins, 
by throwing the intervening bastion into a deeply 
re-entering position, secures it from attack by ap- 
proaches until the salients of the ravelins have been 
taken ; but this great advantage is diminished by 
the power of breaching the bastion from the glacis 
through the opening afforded by the ravelin ditch. 

For the purpose of covering the communication to 
the re-entering place of arms, a demi-caponni&'e^ or 
work composed of a parapet and glacis, was thrown 
across the ditch of the ravelin, as shown in the 
figure of the modern system (Plate IV, , fig. 2). This bo 
work afforded cover also to troops assembling pre- V''\ 
paratory to a sortie upon the enemy when making \ 
the passage of the ditch, but, from the depth of the \ 
ravelin ditch, it wa.s insufficient to mask the revet- 
ment of the bastion behind it. It wiU presently be 
shown how this object was afterwards effected; and 
it may be said that without any material change in 
system, Cormontaigne’s variations from Vauban’s 
trace are imq.uestionable improvements 

4. The Modem System. 

The Modern System, which is shown in Plate 
IV., fig. 2, varies little from Cormontaigne’s. Its 
perpendicular is one-sixth of the exterior side, and 
the faces of the bastions are one-third. The flanks 
are at right angles to the lines of defence, whereas 
in Vauban’s System they form an angle of about 
82°, — which is not so good, because, in the Modern 
Sy.stem, the guns placed in the flanks can fire 
straight along the ditch without being moved or 
turned on their platforms. The ravelin is formed 
by setting off points 34 yards from the shoulder 
along the face of each bastion a line joining these 
points is the base of an equilateral triangle, the 
vertex of which, opposite the centre of the curtain, 
forms the salient angle of the ravelin. The re- 
doubt of the ravelin is formed by drawing its faces 
parallel to those of the ravelin from the shoulder 
of the parapet of the bastion ; and it has flanks 
with a ditch about 20 yards in breadth. The 
cavalier in the bastion is drawn parallel to the 
faces of the bastion, at the distance of 48 yards 
from them, The ditch of the faces is 10 yards in 

width, but there is no ditch to the flanks. In bas~ -rr ^ xt. nr i a 

tions strengthened by a cavalier retrenchment, a • 63.— Hal- < ton o e o ern 

coiipure is formed perpendicularly across the faces of the I tween the two to check the enemy 
bastion; the ditch of the coupuro is 30 feet wide, and j the latter, whilst, the demi-caponnifere i 
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higlierj and therefore begius to mask more effectually 
the reTetmeiit of the bastion In O-eueral Noizet’a 
syetem this denn-caponnifere is formed into an elevated 
mask, which tends to secure the revetment from the 
breachiag effect of the fire from the enemy’s battery 
on the crest of the ravelin glacis. This is shown in fig 
63, and the system modified from the former modern 
system in this respect, as well as in other arrange- 
ments, IS now the normal bastioned system of the French 
schools. In General jN'oizet’a arrangement the fianks are 
not made perpendicular to the lines of defence, but, as in 
Vaubau's first system, form angles of about 80“ with them 
In the citadel of Ghent, which is a beautiful example of 
this system, but with still further modifications, the re- 
trenchment of the bastion is ao formed as to take advantage 
of thie construction ; and the flanks, being casemated and 
pierced in both directions, become on one side the flanks of 
the retrenchment, whilst on the other they are the ordinary 
fianks of the bastion, thus giving a much longer curtain to 
the retrenchment, which occupies the whole gorge of the 
bastion, than in the form exhibited in fig 2 of Plate lY 

B Oiiiworh 

Plate IV , fig 3, shows several kinds of Outworks, as a 
liorn-work y, tenaillons X'and^, a bonnette d, lunettes a and 
cZ, an entrenched bastion e, a batardeau /, and a caponni^re A. 
These, and other works of a similar description, are con- 
structed for the purpose of occupying ground which might 
otherwise be of service to the besiegers, or, as in the capon- 
ni^re, to cover communications ; but their application must 
of course depend upon locahties, and the judgment of the 
engineer must therefore determine in each particnlar case, 
which are the best to adopt 

PoLyaowAL OE Qbemam- SYsriM. 

The Systems of Fortification of which mention has been 
made were devised to meet the attack of honzontal fire, 
but henceforward the efforts of the engineer must be di- 
rected to devise methods of protection against cmwed end 
indirect fire of greatly increased range and power. It is 
true that the efforts of the later engineers have been in this 
direction, but the recent introduction of rifled guns and the 
still more recent development of indirect fire have rendered 
a recourse to very different measures absolutely neces- 
saty. 

Before entering upon the consideration of these measures, 
it may be well to point out that a rigid adherence to the 
theory of defilade, which is based on erroneous supposi- 
tion that the path of projectiles is in a straight line, and, 
as a consequence, that artillery can only strike that which 
it sees, has contributed more than anything else to detain 
the art of defence behind the art of attack; indeed en- 
gineers of great weight were wont to maintain that, if the 
cordon of the escarp were in the plane passing through the 
crest of the glacis, the escarp was perfectly covered from 
artallery fire. Gormontaigue and Montalembert have fallen 
luto this error, and so in more recent times have Choumara 
and later writers upou the Polygonal System. 

_ The increase m the weight, range, and energy of projec- 
tiles, the greater accuracy of fire, not only direct, hut mdi- 
rect, curved, and vertical, the enormous increase in the 
numbers of armies, and the wonderful mobility afforded to 
them by the development of railroads and steam vessels, by 
the subordination of steam, machinery, telegraphy, and 
other scientific applications of modern life, to miUtary pur- 
poses, have rendered necessaiy fortresses of an enlarged and 
of a more expensive nature, and have led to the adoption 
of a system of defence moie simple, and based upon broader 
principles. 
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The Bastioned Trace designed to afford from uncovered 
flanks a complete defence to the escarp of the body of the 
place can accomplish this end no longer, since these flanks 
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can now be destroyed by the fire of distant artillery, and 
the faces of the bastions themselves can be ricochetted from 
an eqnal distauce 

Moreover, this trace, in which the relations between the 
length of the front, the depth of tbe ditches, and the com- 
mand of the enceinte are obligatory, is difficult of applica- 
tion, and weak m its direct artillery defence, masoiuch as 
a portion of the rampart which should be available for the 
defence is withdrawn for the service of the flunks and cur- 
tains. 

In the Polygonal Trace, — which requires no uitor-relatiou 
between the length of the front, the depth of the ditches, 
and the command of the body of the place, in which the 
exterior sides may at pleasure be longer or shorter within the 
limits of musketry fire, and the line of parapet may be in- 
dependent of the line of ditch, — these defects disajipear, and 
Its application to every variety of ground is more easy and 
more economical. As, too, the flanks are entirely protected 
from distant fire, and the faces are not exposed, or are far 
less exposed, to ricochet than in the angular traces, the poly- 
gonal trace offers greater facilities for the employment of 
artillery as the principal arm of defence, while it has yet 
another advantage, via., that its communications are far 
more simple. 

The mam difference between the Polygonal and the Baa- 
tioned Systems lies in the arrangements for the defence of 
the ditches. In the latter it is provided by the flanks of the 
bastions, in the former by caponniferes, powerful casemated 
worl^ constructed across the ditches. In the flank of the 
bastion the guns are exposed, and limited in number by 
the length of the flank j if the flank be lengthened, the face 
of the bastion must be shortened, thereby diminisLing the 
direct artillery defence of the bastion, or the flanked angle 
of tbe bastion must be diminished, rendering the faces — 
already too liable— still more liable to enfilade. Moreover, 
a second or lower tier of casemated guns cannot be added 
to the flank of the bastion without the suppression of the 
tenaille and consequent exposure of the curtain j whereas 
the ceponnifere may be increased in length to any reasonable 
extent, and may be in two tiers. Again, in the bastion the 
flank is enfiladed by direct fire on the adjoining face, and 
18 taken in reverse by the enfilade of that face, and by the 
direct fire against the opposite face and flank . Laatly, in 
the Polygonal S 3 r 8 tem a direct fire can, he given upon the 
capital of the angle, while in the Bastioned System this 
capital is undefended. 

The advantage of this system in direct artillery defence 
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appears to be 1 00 per cent.^ Brialmont — no mean antbority 
— states It at from 25 to 60 per cent , or even 100 per cent , 
if the artillery of the outworks is left out of calculation 
In a comparison of the fortress of Posen, which is a faulty 
application of the polygonal system, with an equally strong 
fortress on the bastioned system, it has been calculated 
that the siege park of a besieging army would require 20 
per cent more guns for the attack of the former ; and the 
writer goes on to state that more siege materials, a greater 
development of batteries, a greater number of troops, and 
a larger park are necessary for the attack of the polygonal 
as compared with the bastioned system. 

Unquestionably, long extenor sides are advantageous for 
fortresses ; and admirably, as lias been sho^, as the poly- 
gonal trace is adapted for fortresses, it is equally well 
adapted for detached forts, which are often so small that 
the bastioned trace is inapplicable to them 

The most complete application of this System to a great 
fortress may be seen m the enceinte of the new fortress at 
Antwerp, one front of which is shown in Plate V. 

In this enceinte the main ditch is wet and wide, and 
flanked by a powerful central self-flanking caponnibre ; the 
flanks are retired and protected by onllons, and the curtain 
between the latter is broken into two half curtains, separated 
by a defensible barrack, which forms a retrenched cavalier. 
The central caponnifere is separated from this curtain by a 
ditch j it is, moreover, covered by a counterguard of two 
branches, revetted with a loopholed counterscarp gaUeiy 
from which the countermines diverge ; this is further covered 
by a ravelin of two branches, terminating at the salient in 
a powerful reverse caaemated battery j the ditches of the 
ravelin are flanked by low caaemated batteries. The ex- 
tenor side IS 1100 yards long, the perpendiculars from the 
centre of this side marking the saliency of the caponm^re 
and the retirement of the centre of the curtain are 104 
yards and 71 yards long respectively. The curtain is 250 
yards long j the flanks, which are not straight, are formed 
of two sides, 34 yards and 12 yards long. The flanks of 
the caponniferes are 27 yards long. The salients of the 
counterguard and ravelin are 190 yards and 295 yards in 
advance of the exterior side, and the branches of the latter 
are directed upon points on the exterior line 245 yards on 
each side of its centra The front of the defensible bar- 
rack is covered by the central caponm&re, and the flanks 
are 84 yards long, forming angles of 100” with the front. 
The main ditch is 88 yards wide at the salients, and 
66 yards wide in front of the orillons j the ditch of the 
ravelin is 66 yards wide at the salient, and 65 yards wide at 
the low caaemated batteries of its flanks. The ditches are 
unrevetted, with slopes of two-thirds, except at the head 
of the central caponni6re and in front of the curtain and 
flanks; the depth of water in them is 10 feet, and its 
surface is 6 feet below the plane of site ; the berms of the 
enceinte and of the ravelin are 16 feet and 6 feet wide 
respectively. The command over the country is, in the 
body of the place, 32 feet at the salients, falling 1| feet 
to flanks and curtains, in the ravelin 16 feet, in the 
counterguard 21 feet designed that the outworks may not 
obstruct the fire of the body of the place; in the caval- 
iers of the salients the command rises to 41 feet The 
parapets are slight, not more than 27 feet thicb^ but 
they have very wide terrepleines, and are provided with 
hollow traverses and large bonnettes. The ramps leading 
to the terrepleines are unusually wide. The guns are either 
on carriages firing over a 6-feet parapet, or on siege 


1 The German engineer Runpler, wnting in 1678, says that, not 
being agreed with respect to principles, engineers have disputed about 
insigtufi.cant details, while they have neglected two most important 
conditions, protection for the garrison from the besiegers’ fire, and the 
concentration of a more powerful fire upon the besiegers. 
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carriages firing from raised gun banka The armament is 
heavy, especially in the central caponniferes and flanks , iii 
the former, 22 guns on each face, viz,, 16 m casemates and 
6 in open battery above, in the latter, 14 guns in two tiers. 

The ravelin has in addition to the guns on its faces 8 case- 
mated guns in its reverse battery of the salient, and 12 
casemated guns in its two low batteries ; and provision is 
made for armouring the embrasures of these. The covered 
way is 22 yards wide in front of the body of the place, and 
from 9 yards to 16 yards wide m front of the ravelin. The 
communications with the country are wide and ample, two 
through each front , they are also level, very direct, and 
convenient for sorties, 

Epitomized as this description has necessarily been, it 
will be seen that advantage has been taken very skilfully 
of a low site and wet ditch, which while offering serious 
obstacles to the enemy impede as little as possible the 
offensive operations of the defenders. For the effective de- 
fence of the fortress, however, a strong and well-handled 
garnson, prompt to assume offensive measures, and a large 
armament are necessary. 

The city of Antwerp, Plate VI., Les upon the east Plate 
bank of the Scheldt, and was originally closely girt by 
works of the bastioned trace, of which the last remnant 
viz , the old citadel, which joined the new encemte to the 
nver on the south west, has recently been removed. 

This enceinte consists of 11 fronts of polygonal trace 
in two bnes, of which the 6 on the south and east line 
are about 2300 yards, and the 6 on the north line 
are about 1800 yards from the town, and are closed upon 
the river to the north by the new citadel, a work of con- 
siderable size and of the polygonal trace also. The fronts 
are about 1100 yards long, but the two lines join in rather 
an acute angle ; and to compensate for the weakness of the 
enceinte at this angle, an advanced ravelin has been con- 
structed on either side which prevents the lines from being 
enfiladed. The length of the enceinte is about 7 miles , 
but as this line of defence would not keep an enemy beyond 
bombarding range from the town, a Ime of 8 detached 
forts has been constructed about 4000 yards in advance of 
the enceinte.® These forts, also of the polygonal trace, are 
placed about 2200 yards apart; they close on the river on 
their right, and, extending over a circle of about 10 miles, 
rest upon an inundation on their left. Both fronts and 
forts are very strong, and form a great intrenched camp of 
about 17,000 square acres in extent The forts are of the 
same trace, have wet ditches about 60 yards broad, unre- 
vetted scarps, and bomb-proof accommodation for 1400 
men in each , so that to fully garrison the encemte and 
the forts about 25,000 men are required. On the west side 
the river runs in a deep re-entering angle towards the city, 
and four forts about 2200 yards apart close the space be^ 
tween its bends, and form a very strong defence, placing 
the city upon this side out of reach of the assailant’s fire. 

In England the polygonal trace has of late years been Plate 
habitually adopted as the most suitable for general pur- 
ges, but it has not hitherto been found necessary to 
ave recourse to a regular and continuous system of forti- 
fication, the Insular position of the country, and its pre- 
dominating strength at sea, calliug merely for the forti- 
fication of the principal dodj^rds and military ports, and 
for the defence of the more important and more exjiosed 
harbours. The defence of the military ports is partly on 
the water and partly on the land, and has been so arranged 
in the more important ports that they form large naval and 
military intrenched camps. See Plate VIX 

As with modem artillery bombardment is practicable at 
distances of from f our to five mUes^ the works of defence 

* A second and still more adraneftd line of detacbed forts has been 
commenced considerably in front of this line. 

IX. -~57 
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have been disposed with a view of keeping an enemy at 
not less than that distance from the dockyards. 

Upon the sea fronts the works consist generally of iso- 
lated forts, placed, according to the width of the channels, 
at intervals of 1500 to 2500 yards; these forts, being es- 
posed to the very heavy rifled guns which form the arma- 
ment of the largest iron-clads of the present time, are 


intervals of about 2000 yards, though these intervals vary 
according to the nature of the ground. Where the ground 
is uneven they are smaller, hut where the ground is level 
2000 yards should be the least interval, and the forts should 
be of considerable size ; beyond this distance the movement 
of troops becomes indistinct, and the support afforded by 
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Fig. Si.— 'Plan of Sea Fort, with continuous Iron Wall. The piers 
marked (*) are filled with concrete. 

one fort to another is lessened, especially at night and in 
thick weather. A strong reason for constructing large rather 
than small forts is that at night or in thick weather offensive 
measures may often be resorted to with the happiest 


protected with shields or walls of iron upon their sea fronts, 
and when they stand alone in advance of the channel are 
constructed with a continuous iron wall. The various modes 
in which the iron composing their armour is disposed will 
be discussed in a future paragraph. The power of heavy 
rifled guns is shown in accompanying table. 

Upon the land Ihonts the forts are ordinarily placed at 


results. But the garrison of a small fort can never bo in a 
position to undertake such measures ; it must always re- 
strict itself to a joassive defence, whereas tho garrison of a 
large fort will be able to act offensively, will ho in better 
heart, and better commanded, Brialmont, speaking of small 
detached forts, says that one of the inconveniences of works 
of mutual defence is to require a great number of com- 
mandants, while in the best armies tho men fit to command 
a fortified place are few. 

The trace of these forts is very simple. It ordinarily 
consists of five sides, the longest of which fronts tho enemy ; 



Fia. 65. — Section through AB of fig. 64. 


the flank defence of the ditches is provided by three ca- 
ponni^res, one in the middle and one at each extremity of the 
front face. The ditches are deep with good scarps, and the 
defensive power is increased by a keep, which is separated 


Table sliowinff the 2moer of the present English Armourgnercing Gzms, and of afezv of the corresjjonding Foreign Gwis. 




Batteiy 

PiojectSe. 

lbs. 


Muzzle. 

Kemaimng at 1000 
javds. 

Penetration 
m inches in- 
to unbacked 

Remarks. 


Natui-e. 

Charge. 

lbs. 

Velocity. 
Feet per 
second. 

Energy 

Foot-tons. 

Velocity. 
Feet per 
second. 

Energy 

Foot- tons. 

« rouKht 
iron plates 
at lOOO 
yards. 

Heavy English 
M. L. B. 
Wrought iron. 

17 in., 100 tons. 

2000 

375 

1545 

33000 

1407 

27484 

22 

The muzzle energy lias since 
reached 41,000 foot-tons. 

,, 

16 in., 80 tons. 

1700 

425 

1600 

30177 

1500 

26523 

22 


„ 

12 5 in., 38 tons. 

810 

ISO 

1420 

11183 

1302 

9400 

16 


,, 

11 in., 25 tons. 

535 

85 

1316 

6415 

1199 

5335 

12 


' 

loin., 18 tons. 

400 

70 

1364 

5160 

1228 

4185 

11-25 

It is proposed to increase the 
length of this from 14-56 
to 21 calibres. 

,, 

9 in. , 12 tons. 

250 

i 50 

1 

1420 

3496 

1236 

2648 

9-5 



7 in., 7 tons. 

115 

1 

30 

i 

1525 

1835 

1261 

1266 

7-5 

1 

Tho 7-inch of 6 -6 tons may 
bo taken as the same. 

Hea\T French 

B. L. E. 

12-6 in. (32 cent.),’ 
or 34 *28 ton. 

771-6 

138-89 

1371 

10054 

1267 

8451 

13 


Heavy German 
B. L. li. 

14 in. (S5-56cGnt.), 
5^5 ton. 

I 1143 

1 279-6 

1631 

21077 

1615 

18186 

18-0 

Steel 

Sledium Erench 
B. L. E. 

6 '6 in,, (16 cent.), 
5 tons. 

09*3 

16-5 

1312 

1185 

1112 

1 

760 

5-5 

A bronze gun. 

Medium German 
B.L.E. 

5 "87 in. (15 cent.), 
3 tons. 

Sl'l 

13-67 

1608 

1096 

1 

1440 

813 

' 6-0 

Steel. 
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from the fort by a ditch. There is sufficient bomb-proof 
cover for the garrison and munitions of war, and the faces 
are well traversed, while special arrangements are made for 
the service of the ammunition. The general arrangements 
may be readily perceived by a reference to the accompany- 
ing plan (fig. 64) and sections (figs. 65, 66). 

Between the laud fronts and the sea fronts the circle of 
defence is com- 
pleted by coast 
batteries. These 
batteries, which 
are constructed 
of earth, con- 
crete, or granite, 
are of various 
types, with em- 
brasures pro- 
tected by iron 
shields when 
near the sea- 
level, but when 

not ^belo^H^^O “Section tloroagli CD of Fig. 64. 

feet above the sea level, with unbroken parapets, the gun 
firing over a height of 4 feet 3 inches, the cover for the gnn 
detachment being provided by a “ sunken way,” 3 feet 9 
inches wide and 2 feet 10 inches deep, between the platform 
and the parapet. Over this sunken way, which ia provided 
with rails, a “ loading stage” travels, upon which the charge 
is brought immediately under the muzzle of the gun. 

Though at this and heights above it the “sunken way” 
affords fair protection to the gun detachment, except at the 
period of loading and pointing, yet, at these periods, the 
men employed upon these services are highly exposed, and 
at all times the gun itself stands high above the parapet, and 
offers a good mark to an enemy’s ship. Some form of “ dis- 
aiypearing carriage , upon which the gun is raised above the 
crest of the parapet at the moment of delivering its fire, and 
falls by the force of its recoil to a safe position for loading 
below the parapet, has long been sought for by artillerists. 
Such a carriage was proposed by Corneille Eedeichkeit in 
1775 for the defence of the covered way; but his system, 
which depended on cords and counterweights, was too cum- 
brous to move from place to place, and liable to be readily 
put out of order, and was abandoned. Other inventors 
endeavoured to attain the same end by the use of eccentric 
trucks and axletrees so disposed that the gun was on the 
greater axis for firing, on the smaller for loading ; but the 
difference between tb^e heights of the gnn in the two posi- 
tions was so small that this idea was also abandoned. Two 
guns were next yoked together by ropes, so that one falling 
from the firing to the loading position raised the other from 
the loading to the firing position. General Chasselonp, 
who proposed this twin-gun system, was occupied thirteen 
years upon its consideration ; and though a mode proposed 
by him, by which one gun recoiling down one inclined plane 
drew its twin-gun up a similar adjoining inclined plane, 
was tried with some success at Milan, it does not appear 
to have been adopted elsewhere. The matter then rested 
until Moncrieff produced his counterweight carriage, in 
which the recoil, while carrying the gun and carriage, 
under cover to the position for loading, raises and holds 
up, by means of elevators, a heavy counterweight; this 
counterweight, when the time for firing arrires, is set 
free, and by its descent raises the gun to the firing posi- 
tion over a parapet 9 feet high, behind which the gun 
detachment find ample cover— -one man only being exposed 
while laying the gun. The main objection to this system 
is the great weight of the accessories, which for the 7-ton 
gun amount, including the carriage, to 20 tons. This has 
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rendered it impossible to apply this comiterweight system 
to guns larger than 7 tons, and even to these its application 
is very limited. This system is costly and difficult of exe- 
cution as compared with barbette batteries, and as com- 
pared with casemated batteries is far less secure against 
plunging and vertical fire, which cannot fail to strike some 
one of its many parts, a slight injury to any of which must 
put the gun out of action. It is asserted by its partisans 
that it can be applied to hill sides, so that the presence of 
a battery of such guns shall be nndiscernable by an enemy; 
but this assertion is not weU founded. So • much skilled 
labour is required for the construction of Moncriefif pits 
that they cannot be improvised, and when made they are by 
no means invisible. This system has been used to a limited 
extent by Great Britain, but has not been adopted in other 
countries. Brialmont, after describing it, says, “ We should 
not be able to share the infatuation for the Moncrieff 
carriage which has been manufactm-ed in England”; and, 
he adds, it is easy to foresee that the earth and rabhish 
which wiE be thrown into the battery during the combat 
win render the working of it slow, difficult, and, in some 
cases, impossible. Certainly the carriage is complicated, 
and could not he repaired during action. 

In earthen batteries protected with iron shields the para- 
pets between the guns are comparatively weak, and, if 
they be increased in thickness so as to afford sufficient 
protection, they trench upon the interior space, and inter- 
fere with the service of the battery. The parapet can, 
however, be strengthened by the insertion either of blocks 
of cement concrete or of plates of iron. 

But as under given conditions the disposition and thick- 
ness of armour plates remain the same whatever be the 
nature of battery or fort in which the armouring is placed, 
the mode only in which the armouring is fixed being varied 
to suit the circumstances of each particular case, it wiE pro- 
bably best meet the purpose of the present paper to give a 
short summary of the rise and progress of iron armour in 
its application to works of defence, illustrated by drawings 
of the most recent construction of each type of work.^ 
Attention first began to be directed to the application of 
iron to works of coast and harbour defence about the year 
1860. At that time armour was being extensively applied 
to ships of war, and the manufacture of rifled guns had 
received considerable development, but iron had not been 
employed' for the protection of defensive works, and 
nothing was known as to the best principles of construc- 
tion for iron defences or for the capability of this metal for 
resisting heavy blows. It was soon perceived that it was 
necessary to have recourse to experiment in respect to 
every detaE of material and construction, and it was 
laid down as a fixed rule that no detail should be adopted 
untE it had obtained the stamp of experience. Previous 
to the period of which we are treating an advance in 
this direction had been made in America in 1855, by the 
application of metal (lead) concrete to masonry embrasures 
(but this did not withstand the smooth-bore guns of that 
day), and at Portsmouth in 1859, by the construction of an 
embrasure shield, 14 inches thick, of rolled iron bars, which 
opposed a fair resistance to wrought iron shot from the 68- 
pounder smooth-bore gun, the most effective gun at that 
date. In 1860 the most important of the preEminary trials 
took place against an ordinary embrasure with an iron 
throat 8 inches thick. The guns used were the 40-poander, 
80-pounder, and 120-pounder (shunt) Armstrong rifled 
guns, and the 12-ton gun, with cast iron shot. The em- 

^ In this part of, the subject the wiiter, in addition to other sources 
of information, has availed himself of a compilation prepared by 
Colonel Inglis, E.E., who has designed the principal part of the iron- 
work of the English sea defences, and who is the highest authority 
upon iron constructions employed for defensive purposes. 
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brasure gave way, and it became apparent that the accuracy 
of rifled guns rendered splayed embrasures inadmissible in 
such positiona About this time, too, experiments with 
plates of various thicknesses in different positions — vertical, 
and inclined at angles varying from 10“ to 60" vnth the 
horizon — showed amongst other results that a given mass 
of armour plates in a vertical position offered as much resist- 
ance as the same mass disposed over the same vertical 
height in an inclined position. In all these experiments the 
backings and fastenings occupied important positions. Tar- 
gets were accordingly made with elastic hackings, without 
elastic backings, and with compound backmga of various 
kinds, but the general result of trials against these 
targets was to establish the advantage of elastic backmgs 
The armour plates were fitted mechamcally without holts 
or rivets, were fastened with bolts, and were fastened with 
continuous rivetting round their edges , the result of the 
experiments established the superiority of bolts as fast- 
enings for armour plates, Many more experiments bad, 
however, to be made before the proper form of bolt was 
settled, these were by no means the least mteresting of the 
experiments made in working out this subject, but space 
does not avail to give the history of them here; and it may 
be sufficient to say that a bolt has been adopted about 3 
inches in diameter in the shank, or rather less than the 
leaser diameter of the screw, which has a rounded thread 
(about 6 to the inch) and a shallow rounded cut; that the 
bolt holes are made one inch larger in diameter than the 
bolts; that the edges of the holes are coned, and that cupped 
washers receive the nut on the inner end, which is cup- 
shaped (as IS the washer of the front of the bolt) as shown 
Plate in Plate VIIL ; and that various minor arrangements have 
\'tn. been made for inducing gradual action, and so relieving 
suddenness of strain upon the bolt. Finally these bolts are 
made of special iron of a fibrous nature, and elongating 
from 36 to 45 per cent under pressure. 

Tbe law of the resistance of armour plates received early 
investigation during the course of these experiments. Sir 
W. Fairbairn, supposing that the resistance of armour plates 
to the impact of a shot was analogous to the resistance of 
plates to a punch, deduced this general formula (0 being 
made equal to 3,374,900) 

/VfCyt 

Thickness of plate perforated = ^ , 

Sir W. Armstrong endeavoured to ascertain the resist- 
ance by the application of the dynamic theory of heat. 
Captain Noble, E.A., from many experiments, concluded 
that the penetration of steel shot is directly proportional 
to the work in the shot, whether a heavy shot with a low 
velocity or a light shot with a high velocity be employed ; 
and that the resistance of armour to steel shot vaned as 
the I power of its thickness. But Captain English, R.E., 
who appears to have treated this subject most scientifically, 
considers that the energy absorbed by a plate in resisting 
a shot is made np of the energy expended m enlarging an 
indefinitely small hole through the plate, and of the energy 
absorbed in frictional resistance, and is equal to the cube 
of the diameter of the shot multiplied by a oonstaut — a 
separate constant being required for each proportion to the 
diameter of the shot, of depth of indent in the one case, 
and thickness of plate in the other. 

Having obtained a law which can be relied upon for 
thick armour plates (it is not, however, applicable to very 
thiu plates), the mode in wMch the iron in an armour- 
plated wall should be disposed, i.c.,inone solid plate or in two 
or tliree tliicknesses of plates, was shortly settled A com- 
parison of experiments against 7 inches of iron armour plate 
disposed in one, two, and three thicknesses gave resistances 
in the proportion of 100, 96, and 89. Further experiments 


against amgle and double plates of 6 inches showed tliat 
the doable plate offered nearly three times the resistance of 
the single plate ; and finally a comparison between a 15-inch 
plate and three 6 -inch plates showed that though the solid 
plate offered slightly more resistance to a smgla blow it 
broke up sooner under repeated blows than did the three 
plates , but as, of course, there is a limit in manufacture to 
the mass of an armour plate, it is evident that the thicker 
the plate the more numerous will be the joints in a given 
area, and if the armour be m one thickness, all these joints 
are Imes of weak resistance. The disposal of the joints, then, 
is a matter of first importance in designing iron structures, 
and in this respect the arrangement in several thicknesses, or 
the plate npon plate system, as it is called, offers the greatest 
advantage, for the plates can be so arranged that no joint goes 
through more than one-third the thickness ; moreover, this 
system is more easy and more economical in construction, and 
can be strengthened with greater facility at any future time 

In order to put the conclusions arrived at to practical 
test, 8 shield for a casemate opening 12 feet long and 8 feet 
high was constructed of three 6-inch plates placed at inter- 
vals of 5 mches, the intervals being filled with iron concrete ; 
the plates were whole, each covering the entire opening, 
and each was bolted to the plate next to it, the inner plate 
being bolted to the shield frame in rear ; the front plate 
was secured by 10 bolts, the others by 8 bolts each ; the 
total weight of the shield was 66 tuns 8 cwt It was struck 
with 16 shot from 26-ton, 18-toD, and 14‘6-ton muzzle- 
loading rifled guns at 200 yards distance; the average energy 
of each blow was 6321 foot tons, and the aggregate 90,000 
foot tons,— upwards of 1000 foot tons per foot superficial 
of the shield’s face ; but the shield was not driven out of 
shape, and its back or interior face was uninjured. 

This experiment was so satisfactory in its results that 
henceforward there was no hesitation with respect to the 
broad principles of armour construction, and it only re- 
mained to adapt these principles to the different cases which 
presented themselves. These are sufficiently lUustiated by 
the drawings in Plates YIII. and IX. The firat is an Plates 
open battery shield for an opening 9 feet -wide and 7 feet Vlii 
high; the second is an ordinary casemate shield 12 feet“‘°^^ 
wide and 9 feet high, and the third is a portion of an iso- 
lated sea fort with an exterior iron wall. The application 
of iron has facilitated improvements in the construction of 
the roofs of bomb-proof buildings, and the form of roof 
shown in the sea fort may serve as a model of construction 
of this kind. It is composed of arch plates of |-inch iron 
curved to a radius of 6 feet 6 inches, springing from iron 
girders 1 foot 9 inches deep and 1 foot 2 inches wide. The 
arch plates are covered with brick arches, which are again 
covered with 3 or 4 feet of Portland cement concrete. This 
roof is equal to a load of one half ton per foot superficial, 
with a tensile strain upon the iron not exceeding 5 tons 
per square inch. Such a roof covered with 6 feet of earth 
was tested by vertical fire of IS-mch mortar shells at 1000 
yards. The few rounds which struck it produced no effect, 
and after the 298th round practice was discontinued ; but 
the earth was removed, and the bared concrete was struck 
by a shell, which only produced an indentation of 8 inches. 

The cost of iron structures is, however, a drawback to 
their more general employment, — so much so that only 
wealthy nations can afford to erect them, and but in limited 
numbers. The cost of an open battery shield may be stated 
atiSSOO, its weight 10 tons; of a casemated shield, £1800, 
its weight 40 tons; of an iron-walled fort, £5650 per gun, 
its weight 126 tons per gun. 

It is, however, to be observed that, in special cases where 
the forts are constructed in very deep water, and where, 
consequently, the increase in the quantity of masonry in the 
substructure becomes very great fcr every additional foot 
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of radius, an iron-walled fort, winch admits of the guns 
being placed in a comparatively very small area, is the most 
economical method of construction, and that for constructive 
purposes a circle is the best form of such fort. 

In all forts designed for very heavy guns special provision 
becomes necessary for the ammumtion service of the guns. 
The cartridge and shell stores are kept separate, and are pro- 
vided in the proportion of one of each for each gun, or each 
pair of guns. As a rule, these stores are securely placed in 
the basement under the gun they supply, the cartndges and 
projectiles being raised by mechanical appliances through 
“ lifts ” in the heart of the building to the rear of the gun. 
The ammunition stores are lighted by lamps placed m 
‘Tight chambers,” separated from the stores by thick plate 
glass • these “ chambers ” are entered from passages entirely 
distinct from the passages used for the service of the am- 
mumtion. The proper organization of the ammunition 
service is of the utmost importance for the efficiency of the 
fort , by it the labour of the gun detachment is lessened, 
and the rapid service of the gnu facilitated. Eacli gun 
chamber is m speaking communication, by means of 
tubes, with its own ammunition stores, so that the men in 
the latter, though absolutely shut in below during action, 
still form part of their own gun detachment Finally, the 
guns of tlie fort are collected into groups for purposes of 
command, and the guns of each group are directed from a 
“ look-out ” place constructed on the top of the fort, which 
IS m speaking commanicatiou with each gnu of the group. 

It has been found that when armour is struck by a shot, 
liuing of some kind is necessary to deaden the effect of 
vibration and sound, and to act as a target to receive, and 
protect the gun detachment from, splinters thrown off from 
the interior This lining should be flexible, so that it may 
be drawn close round the gun while it is being discharged, 
thereby keeping the smoke out of the gun chamber, may 
reduce the effect of blast and concussion, and may prevent 
splinters and balls entering through the port No material 
has been found to answer so well os rop^ and “ mantlets,” 
as such appliances are called, are now invariably made of 
this materi^ The only drawback to rope is its liability 
to catch fire, but this is entirely obviated by washing it 
with a saturated solution of chlonde of calcium. 

There are two other forms in which iron has been applied 
which should not be passed by without notice, viz., “ curved- 
fronted sliields” and “turrets.” In the former the caso- 
mate IS of the ordmary character, but the shield frame, 
which IS constructed with a sharp curve of 13 feet or l4 
feet internal radius, is more difficult to make, and more 
costly. Two ports of the usual dimensions are formed in 
the shield, and the gun is placed behind it upon a turn-table, 
on which racers are laid so that the gun will fire through a 
lateral arc of training of 60“ at each port. The gun is trans- 
ferred at pleasure from one port to the other by the move- 
ment of the turn-table, and commands an arc of 120". The 
wiight of iron is 160 tons per gun, the cost ^7500 per 
gun, but in considering the cost of this arrangement it 
should be observed that by it one gun does the work of two. 

In the turret one or two guns are placed in the interior 
of a cylindrical wall of iron armour closed overhead with 
ordinary bomb-proof covering. The turret with its con- 
tents 18 revolved by steam or other motive power, so that 
each gnu commands a whole circla Various arrangements 
have been designed for the service of the gun, — in one the 
loading is done inside the turret, in another under the 
glacis, in a third while the turret is being turned to the 
rear, — but whatever the arrangement, no time need be 
thereby lost, as the gnus may be so placed that one revolves 
into action, while the other revolves out of action for load- 
ing. It would seem that a breech-loading arrangement for 
heavy guns would lend itself more reaffily to the turret 
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form of construction. With an armament of breech-loaders, 
the turret might be reduced in internal diameter; the port 
opening need be no larger than the chace of the gun, which 
would not have to be withdrawn for loading, and which is 
laid by means of a small aperture contrived m the roof of 
the turret — the man who lays the gun having the machinery 
under his hand, and “ trammg ” the turret and gun himself 
in any direction. In turrets provision is made in the 
basement in the usual way for the accommodation of the 
garrison, and for the storage and service of the ammunition, 
as well as for the motive power and machinery. Special 
arrangements are made for ventilation and for the escape of 
smoke The surface of the extenor to a certam distance 
m advance of the turret is plated with iron and sloped up- 
wards “ en glacis,” so as to cover the base of the turret, and 
protect the turning gear from dislocation under the blows 
of heavy projectiles. See Plate X, fig, 1, 

Before quitting this subject it may be well to offer a few 
remarks on the employment of cupolas or turrets on land 
defences Either of these forms of iron construction may 
be advantageously employed in advanced positions where it 
is necessary to retain guns untd the very last — such as the 
salients of ravelins, and in the angles of fronts of fortifica- 
tions, also in pomts which are commanded from heights in 
their vicimty. As these constructions are indestructible by 
the direct fire of siege guns, and are absolutely safe from 
enfilade and reverse fire, they confer very great advantages 
upon the defence. They should mount heavier guns than 
can be brought against them ; they cannot be sUenced by 
the concentration of any number of light guns, and, judici- 
ously used, they should place the artillery defence above 
the artillery attack. They render the construction of the 
first battenes of attack far more difficnlb, and force them to 
open at a greater distance from the place; and, at any 
period of the attack, they c in meet its artillery with heavier 
metal The guns of the attack are practically limited to 
about the calibre of the 64-pounder8, and comparatively 
light armour will withstand these, and will preserve m 
security and render more easy the service of guns at least 
two cahbres higher Such constructions have been made 
by the Belgians m the detached forts round Antwerp and in 
Antwerp; by the Germans in the detached forts round Metz 
and in Metz, on the Rhine, and on the W’'e86r, and by the 
Russians. In England there has as yet been no occasion 
to resort to them. 

In some at least of the places mentioned above, a system 
of construction and a material advocated by Griisen have 
been employed j a type is shown in Plate X, fig. 2. The 
plates which are made of chilled cast iron manufactured by 
the Grusen process, are fitted together, without screws or 
bolts, in a simple manner. Eacli plate is a segment of the 
cupola, and is grooved at the edges; the segments are placed 
in position, and melted zinc is poured into the grooves, form- 
ing a close and solid joint A glacis similarly constructed 
protects the base, which is set in motion by hand machinery. 
The interior arrangements do not differ in principle from 
those descnbed above for turrets. It is said that snch a 
turret weighing 133 tons can he made to revolve round the 
whole circle by four men in three and a half minutes. Its 
cost is about £1 6,000. 

The Grusen metal is reported to have a very hard exterior 
surface, with great interior tonghuess and tenacity, and 
may probably be used with advantage in cupolas for land 
defence ; but the experience in England does not lead to 
the conclusion that it is a suitable material for resisting 
the extremely heavy projectiles carried by the war ships of 
the present day. Particular attention has been directed to 
the nature and manufacture of armour plates in Britain, 
and, up to tlie present time, the results afforded have been 
most satisfactory. The iron employed is best described in 
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the "VTording of the specification for manufacture, viz.: — 
'* The plates must be soft, fibrous, thoroughly welded, and 
capable of offenng good resistance to cannon shot, without 
indication of brittleness, and without the separation of the 
several moulds of which they may be composed ” This 
specification was adopted after many experiments with 
hammered and rolled plates, in which the former, in conse- 
quence of the absence of fibre, conspicuously failed in com- 
parison with the latter. 

The best material for armour plates is, however, again 
prommently under consideration , so great an increase m 
penetration was obtained with chilled iron shot that the 
manufacture of steel projectiles was stopped as far back as 
1866. Great advances have since taken place in the pro- 
cesses by which steel is made, and steel projectiles of great 
penetrating power have recently ^been under trial j by the 
use, too, of prismatic powder disposed in cartridges with a 
definite amount of air space, by which the combustion is 
rendered more gradual and more thorough, a far higher velo- 
city is obtained with a materially diminished strain upon 
the chamber of the gun. This has rendered it possible to 
enlarge the chambers of the heavy guns and to increase 
their lengths by several calibres, with a resulting increase m 
energy of about one-third, so that a plate which would keep 
out a proj'ectile of 800 Bi weight from a 38-ton gun will 
now barely keep out a projectile of 400 from an 18-toa 
gun. It IS not impossible, however, that by a combination 
of iron and steel the resistance of armour may be again 
brought up to the penetrating power of projectiles. Durmg 
this consideration many curious and unexpected results 
have been obtained, but they have not been reduced to such 
a form at present as to modify what is stated above. The 
whole question is, however, fi^ of interest, and will, it may 
be anticipated, receive considerable development before 
long. 

Armambitt op Foetkesses. 

The Systems of Fortification having been briefly described, 
it is right to say a few words here respecting the means 
of defending a place after it has been fortified. It is 
difficult to lay down exact rules as to the proportion of 
ordnance, ammumtion, and stores of all kinds required for 
the defence of a fortified place, seeing they must necessarily 
vary acoordmg to the particular situation of each fortress, 
the system on which its works have been constructed, and 
the species of attack to which it may be exposed. If, for 
example, one of the sides be covered by a morass, swamp, or 
other obstruction which it is difficult or perhaps impossible 
to surmount, it must be obvious that a smaller proportion 
of artillery will be required than if the fortress were equally 
accessible on every side ; and, on the other hand, a mari- 
time fortress, accessible at all points, will necessarily require 
for its defence a larger proportion of ordnance than if it 
were only assailable on one or a few of these points. Where 
every front is equally exposed to attack, all must be equally 
prepared. 

On this subj'ect, however, certain maxims have been 
established, of which the following appear to be the most im- 
portant. First, the proportion of ordnance, ammunition, 
and stores should never exceed the quantity necessary for 
a brave and resolute defence. Secondly, those fronts which 
are considered the most exposed to attack should be the 
most completely armed, whilst a partial armament of the 
remaining fronts may suffice. Thirdly, to the front to 
be attacked the following pieces of ordnance should be 
allotted, viz., to each Bastion, 1 for the salient, 6 for each 
face, 3 for each flank; to the Ravelin, 6 for each face; to 
the Lunette, 3 for each face, and a few pieces for the 
places of arms in the covered-way; — so that if one front be 
completely armed, the proportion of ordnance will be 
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17 for the Bastion, 10 for the Ravelin, 6 for the Lunette, 
and 6 for the places of arms, — in all a total of 39 pieces 
for the front. This proportion is less than has been 
fixed by many authorities, but the range and accuracy 
of guns has so increased since the introduction of rifled 
ordnance that it will be necessary to provide a travel se 
for every gun on the most exposed faces, and this, while it 
affords secunty to the artiUery, materMly diminishes the 
space available for mounting guns. It may be thought by 
some that this arrangement provides too much traverse 
shelter, but a few well-protected and well-served guns are 
better than double the number in exposed positions. 
Fourthly, when a place is exposed to attack on two con- 
tiguous fronts, the armament of each should be augmented 
one-half, when it is threatened with attack on detached 
fronts, the armament should be doubled. Fifthly, each of 
the other fronts should merely be provided with such a 
proportion as to secure it against insult. From this it 
may be assumed that a hexagon having only one front 
liable to attack should be completely armed on the two 
adjoining fronts, and that about seven guns per bastion 
and seven per outwork will be sufficient for the remaining 
fronts, and that a total of 178 pieces of ordnance will be 
sufiScaent for a hexagon. 

The next consideration is the proportion which the 
several kinds of ordnance should bear to one another. Ord- 
nance of the higher calibres is not the only ordnance which 
ought to be employed; in many cases medium and light 
guns are more efficacious ; for when only troops or working 
parties are to be fired at, light guns will answer every pur- 
pose , their range is nearly equal to that of larger guns, 
and they are more manageable and may be worked with 
greater rapidity. Short guns of heavy calibre which throw 
heavy charges of case and shrapnel are best adapted for the 
flanks; and, generally, the largest or heaviest ordnance 
should only be employed to destroy the besiegers’ batteries 
and dismount their guns. The light guns, as they can 
easily be witlidrawn, should be placed in the covered-way, 
in the places of arms, and in the outworks of every descrip- 
tion. The heavy guns and mortars, which are not so easily 
moved, should be within the body of the place, and as they 
require large charges of ammunition, they should be less 
frequently used, and only upon urgent occasions. A judi- 
cioiw economy of ammunition is a duty incumbent upon 
every commandant of a fortified place. The conduct of 
General Chassd in the defence of the citadel of Antwerp 
was a model in this respect. From the commencement till 
the close of the attack, scarcely a single shot was needlessly 
expended by the garrison. 

Attack and Defence of Fobtifted Places. 

Having brought the discussion of Permanent Fortifications 
to this point we may now consider the attack of fortified 
places, the general system of which was introduced and 
perfected by Vauban, so that it has ever since served as a 
model for the plans of his successors. 

“La uisolution dcs sitgos,” says the Marshal, “oatuno alTuire 
do cabinet Elle est uno suite naturelle do la sup^rioritiS qua Ton 
croit avoir sur ses ennemia ; mais leur execution dtant uno dea pins 
sdnoims, dea plus importentes, et des plus difficiles parties, ello 
demande auasi lo plus do mdsuro et de circonspection.’* Ho then 
goes on to state that the success of sieges depends on several cir- 
cumstances, such os “1. Du secrei^ sans leqnel il est difficile de 
rdussir; 2. Des forces que Ton a sur pied pour attaquer les places 
des enneims, et dd&ndre les sicnnos; 8. De la disposition des 
enneims ; car s’lls sont rdunis, et aussi forts que nous, ils peuvent 
nous empdehor d’en foire, 4. De I’dtat des mogazins les plus k 
portdo des lioux sur lesquels on peut entreprendxe ; 6. De la con- 
joncturo des terns, parce quo tons ne sont pas propres aux aidges, et 
lien n’dtant plus ruineux que ceux d’hyver, on les doit dviter tant 
qu’on peut , 6. Des fonds ndeesstures k leurs ddpciises ; ear I’argent 
est le nerf de la guerre, sans Ini on ne sgauroit rdussir en rieu. Co 
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sont des m&urea k prendre de longue mam, qui doivent Stre 
dingoes k loisir ; et apres tout cela, quand on croft lea avoir bien 
prises souvent tout ^cnappe ; car I’ennenii, qiu n’est lamaia d’aocord 
avec vous, pourra vous mterrompre . . . ll faut men peaer toutea 
ces considerations, avant que de se detemuner ; et preaie toujours 
SI bien son terns, que rennenu ne puisae vous tomber sur les bras 
avant vos etablisseniens.” ^ 

A siege, therefore, being one of the most arduous under- 
takings in which an army can be employed, — one in which 
the greatest fatigue, hardships, and personal risk are en- 
countered, and in which the prize can only be won by com- 
plete victory, — ^it is obvious that upon the success or failure 
of such an enterprise may depend the fate of a campaign or 
of an army, and perhaps the existence of a state. Of this 
the failures before Pavia in 1626, before Metz in 1652, 
before Prague in 1657, before St Jean d’Acre in 1799, and 
before Burgos in 1812 present instructive examples. By 
the first, France lost her monarch, the flower of her nobility, 
and all her Italian conquests ; by the second, she was saved 
from destruction, whilst 30,000 of her enemies perished ; 
by the third, the greatest warrior of his age, IVedenck the 
Great, was brought to the very brink: of destruction ; by 
the fourth, the most successful general of France, and per- 
haps the greatest commander that any age or country has 
produced, was stopped short in his career of victory ; and 
by the last, a beaten enemy gained time to recruit his forces, 
concentrate his scattered corps, and regain that ascendency 
of which the victory at Salamanca had for a time deprived 

hiTTn. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to a state that 
the sieges undertaken by its armies should be carried on in 
the beat and most efficient manner possible, or, in other 
words, that by a due combination of science, labour, and 
force these operations should be short and certain, and 
without excessive expenditure of life. But the sieges 
undertaken by the British have seldom, if ever, united^thes© 
three indispensable conditions ; and with regard to those 
which took place during the contest in the Peninsula, it is 
well known that defecte of organization, particularly the 
want of a body of men, such as sappers and miners, trained 
to the labour required at sieges, and an inadequate supply 
of material, necessitated a partial departure from esta- 
blished prmciples and rules of attack, which led to a waste 
of life unprecedented in modem sieges Till late in 
1813 the army had not a single sapper or minor j regular 
approaches were therefore difficult if not impracticable. It 
was necessary, in almost every case, to take the bull, as the 
saying is, by the horns j the last operation of a siege scien- 
tifically conducted, namely, battering in breach, was amongst 
the first undertaken; and the troops, marched to the 
assault whilst the defences remained nearly entire, were ex- 
posed to every species of destraction which the unreduced 
means of the besieged could bring to bear against them. 
The army of a country which has outstripped all others in 
the useful arts and iu mechauical improvements was left 
wholly unprovided with those appliances which at once 
economize life and labour, and serve to render both most 
effectual for the purposes to which they are applied. FTever- 
theless, it may be observed that, in all periods and in all 
countries, the means employed for the reduction of fort- 
resses have generally increased and become more overwhelm- 
ing and irresistible in proportion to the advancement of 
knowledge and to the improvement of the hsefal arts; and 
that in Europe during the last two centuries, the extension 
of wealth and knowledge, accompanied by an unprecedented 
development of talent, directed towards military movements, 
has caused the results of sieges, and indeed of almost all 
the operations of war, to depend much less on individual 

^ De VAttaqiie et de la Difenae dea FUuxa, pp. 1 and 2. Hague, 
1737, 4=to. ^ ^ , 
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exertion or casual displays of heroism, than on combina- 
tion and expenditure. This may be made apparent by a 
slight retrospect of the sieges of the 16 th century. 

At the period referred to, the art of disposing the several 
works of a fortress so as to cover each other, and to he 
covered by tbeir glacis from the view of an enemy, was un- 
known j whilst the limited supply of artillery, its unwieldi- 
neas, and the great expense and difficulty in moving it 
rendered it so little available for sieges, that the 
object in fortifying towns was to render them secure 
agmnst escalade and surprise, by of lofty walls or 

altitude of situation. All places fortified prior to the 16th 
century are invariably of this construction. And as the 
simplicity of the fortresses to be attacked necessarily gave 
the same character to the operations directed against them, 
so, in those days, much was effected by danng courage, 
without the aid of science ; and gallantry in individual 
combat, or fearlessness in confronting danger, were 
esteemed the highest qualities of a besieger. Thus con- 
tests dragged on for months, in petty but sanguinary 
affairs, and the most persevering or the moat hardy troops, 

I however lU organized or supplied, were the most dreaded, 
and not unf requently the most aucceasfuL But when artil- 
lery became more movable, and large quantities were em- 
ployed in sieges, lofty and exposed walls no longer opposed 
an adequate barrier ; large breaches were speedily effected ; 
places which had formerly resisted for months were carried 
in a few days ; and so, in order to restore an equality to 
the defence, it became necessary to screen the ramparts 
from distant fire. The attempt to gain security by conceal- 
ment rapidly advanced, whilst the means of the besiegers 
remained the same; and between the middle of the 16th 
and commencement of the 17th century works were so 
skilfully disposed and so well covered that the defence of 
towns obtained a temporary superiority over the attack. Of 
this the obstinate and successful defences made by the 
Dutdi against the Spaniards during the reigns of Philip II. 
and Phihp 111 may be cited as remarkable examples.^ 

The pre-eminence of the defence over the attack was 
mainly due to the great difficully of dragging up heavy 
ordnance with a besieging army, so that, the weight of naetal 
being generally in favour of the besieged, the fire of the 
fortress was able to subdue that of the batteries of attack. 
Vauban, however, iu the reign of Louis XIV., restored the 
preponderance of power to the attack by the invention of 
ricochet fire, as the guns of the besieged were thereby dis- 
mounted or disabled at an early stage of the siege, and the 
besiegers being relieved in great measure from the effects 
of a direct and powerful fire of artillery, were enabled to 
push forward their approaches by the sap. Yauban also 
matured into a system the attack, by laying down rules for 
the establishment of parallels, for the position of enfilade 
and other batteries, and for the general conduct of the ap- 
proaches. The real type of an attack is a imving parapet j 
the besieger carrying forward with him his cover, and thus 
depending for his success not so much on his offensive as on 
his defensive arrangements. It was by this combination of 
science and labour, aided by the steady advances of bravo 
and well-trained sappers, that the reduction of fortresses 
which would have resisted for ever the rude assaults of the 
most determined enemy was rendered comparatively easy 
and certain. 

These increased means of attack, to which it was found 
impossible to oppose a successful resistance, caused tbs art 
of concealment or covering to be further studied, till at 
length, in well-constructed fortresses, not a single wall re- 
mained exposed to view, and the sap and the mine became 

* Jowmala ctf Sieges in Sjaain, by Colonel Sir John T Jones j Pie- 
lusinory ObservatiDns on iibe Attack of Foxtresees. 
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as necessary as the gun and the mortar to the success of a | 
besieger. To render this intelligible to the general reader, 
a descnptive sketch of the progress of a modem attack, I 
from the excellent work of Sir John Jones already referred 
to, is introduced here. 

“ The first operation of a besieger,'’ says that able and experienced 
engineer, “is to establish a force able to cope with, the garrison of 
the town to be attacked, at the distance of some hundreds of yards 
from its ramparts This is effected by approaching the place 
sccietly in the night with a body of men, part carrying entrendiing 
tools, and the remainder armed. The former dig a trench in the 
ground parallel to the front to be attacked, and with the earth that 
comes out of the trench raise a bank on the side next to the enemy, 
whilst the latter remam formed m a recumbent posture, in readi- 
ness to protect those at work, should the gamson sally out. During 
the night thus trench and bank are made of sufficient depth and 
extent to cover from the missiles of the place the number of men 
reguisite to cope with the garrison, and the besiegers remain in the 
trench during the foUowmg day, in despite of the fire or sorties of 
the besieged This trench m afterwards widened and deepened, and 
the bank of earth raised, forming a covered road, called a pai-allel, 
which embraces all the fortificationa to he attacked , and along this 
road, guns, waggons, and men securely and convementW move, 
sheltered from the view and the missiles of the gamson Batteries 
of guns and mortars are then constructed on the side of the road, to 
op^jose the guns of the place, and in a short time, by supenonty of 
fire, prmcipaUy arising from situation, silence all those guns which 
bear on the works of the attack After this ascendency is attained, 
the same meciea of covered rood is, by certain rules of art, camea 
forward, till it passes over all ihe extenor defences of the place, 
and touches the main rampart wall at a spot where it has been 
previously beaten down by the fire of the batteries erected expressly 
for the purpose in the more advanced parts of the road, 

“The besiegers’ troops, being thus enabled to march in perfect 
secnnty to the opening m the walls of the place, assault it in strong 
columns, and, being much moi-e numerous than the gamson 
defending the breach, soon overcome them, the more easily as they 
are assisted by a fire of artillery and musketry directed on the 
gamson from portions of the road only a few yards from the breach, 
~which fire can at that distance he maintained, without injury 
to the assailants, on the defenders of the broach until the veiy 
instant of pewonal contention. The first breach heme carried, 
should the gamson have inner works, the covered road is oy similar 
rules of art pushed forward through the opening, and advanced 
batteries are erected in it to overpower the remaining guns of the 
place , which effected, the rood is again pushed forwoid, and the 
troops march in security to the assault of breaches made in a 
similar manner in those interior works, and invanahly carry them 
with httle loss. But as it is always an object to preserve the life 
of even a single soldier, so, when time is abundant, the loss of men 
attendant on the assault of bleaches under these favourable cir- 
cumstances may be avoided, by pushing up the covered road through 
the breach, without giving tlie assault, and thus, by art and laboui, 
the strongest defences freipently fall without any exertion of open 
force ” 

From this description it must be obvious that the most 
important object at a siege is to carry forward the covered 
road to the walls of the place, that all the other operations 
are secondary to and m furtherance of such an advance, 
and that hence the efficiency of armies at sieges depends 
upon their ability to complete the road at a small expense 
of life. But as this covered road advances, the difficulty 
increases. At its commencement, the work, being many 
hundred yards from the fortifications, can be performed by 
the common soldiers. But when the road or trench has 
arrived within a fair range of musketry from the place, 
tlien particular precautions are required ; yet the work at 
this stage is not so difficult as to prevent its being executed 
by soldiers who have had a little previous training. At 
the last stage, when the approaches have been pushed close 
to the place, when to be seen is to be killed, when mine 
after mine blows up the head of the road, with the officers 
and men on the spot, when the space becomes so confined 
that little or no front of defence can be obtained, and 
when the enemy’s grenadiers sally forth every moment to 
attack and deal out destruction to the workmen, — then the 
work becomes truly hazardous, and can only be performed 
by selected brave men, called sappers, who have acquired 
the difficult and dangerous art from which they derive their 


name. An indispensable auxiliary to the sapper is the 
miner, who in the exercise of his art requires even greater 
skill, conduct, and courage. The duty of a miner at a siege 
is to accompany the sapper, to listen for and discover the 
enemy’s mmer at work, and to prevent his blowing up the 
head of the road, either by sinking a shaft down to and 
meeting him, in which case a subterranean conflict ensues, 
or by running a gallery close to that of his opponent, and 
forcing him to desist from working by means of suffocating 
compositions, and by various arts the knowledge of which 
he has acquired from experience Without the aid of skil- 
ful miners, sappers would be unable to execute that part of 
the covered road forming the descent into the ditch, not 
to mention other operations in the progress of which the 
assistance of the miner is equally indispensable ; and with- 
out their joint labours and steady co-operation, no besiegers’ 
approaches would ever reach the walls of a fortress. In 
the British service they are blended into one honourable 
body, the Royal Engineers. 

But a siege, though it calls for personal bravery, unre- 
mitting exertion, and extraordinary labour in all employed, 
if scientifically prosecuted, is certain in its progress and its 
result. More or less skill and exertion in the contending 
parties may prolong or abridge its duration ; but the sapper 
and the miner, when skilfully directed and adequately sup- 
ported, will ultimately surmount every obstacle. On the 
other hand, sieges undertaken by armies imperfectly sup- 
plied with these auxiliaries are hazardous in the extreme. 
The only chance of success consists in scrutinizing the ex- 
terior of the fortress, in order to discover some spot whence, 
from the irregularity of the ground, or fault of construction, 
the main escarp wall may be seen at a distance sufficiently 
great to enable the ordinary working parties to approach 
with the covered road, and there to establish batteries for 
breaching or forming an opening through it into the place. 
When this is effected, the troops advance to the assault of 
the breach, aa in the 16th century, thus passing from the 
shelter of the covered road into the fire of the place at the 
moment when it becomes most powerful and destructive ; 
and as the fire of the besiegers’ distant batteries is neces- 
sarily suspended during the assault, lest it should destroy 
the storming party, the garrison can with impunity mount 
the ramparts and employ every kind of weapon, missile,, 
and instrument in their defence. All the chances are thus 
in favour of the besieged ; for should the columns of attack, 
under these disadvantages, arrive in good order at the bnnk 
of the ditch, they must descend into it down a wall from 
14 to 16 feet in depth, which cannot fail to break their 
order and throw them into confusion and as no new for- 
mation can be attempted in a spot where death meets them 
in every shape, the assailants rush to the breach more like 
a rabble than a solid column. From this moment success 
hinges on the individual bravery of the officers and men, 
and the unshnnking firmness of the general commanding, 
in encouraging and supporting their efforts. But although 
these qualities, when united in a high degree, may, at a 
great sacrifice of life, enable the assailants to overcome all 
resistance, yet an assault of this nature, under ordinary 
circumstances, has almost always proved unsuccessful. 
Indeed, it may be laid down as the result of experience 
that, should an army unprovided with sappers and miners, 
and with the materials and means to render their services 
efficient, be opposed to a place fortified according to the 
modern system, with its walls completely covered, all the 
usual methods to reduce it would prove unavailing ; no 
period of time nor sacrifice of men would be sufficient to 
purchase success, and the prudent course would be to 
decline an attempt pregnant with hazard, perhaps ruin. 

“These considerations,” says Sir John Jones, to whom we are 
indebted for the above account of the vanous modes of attacking- 
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fortified places, “have for many years had their due weight with 
the great powers of Europe, and have induced them to form and 
keep up, as integral portions of their military strength, every neces- 
sary auxiliary for the reduction of fortresses , and sieges have m 
consequence become certain and comparatively bloocQess But 
England, constitutionally jealous of permanent military establish- 
ments, has always discountenanced military organization and mili- 
taiy preparation till the hour of need, and nuth respect to sieges, 
which nie rare, and exclusively offensive operations, has even earned 
her jealous feelings beyond the bounds of rational prudence , for, 
possessing a corps of officers professionally educated aud well 
grounded m the science of attack and defence, she has denied them 
every requisite establishment to render their acquirements avaihng, 
and has most unreasonably expected her armies to reduce the 
skilfully fortified and weU-covered places of the 19th century with 
means onfenor to those used against the exposed and ill-conatructed 
places of the 16th and 17th centunes ” 

And what was the immediate consequence of this irrar 
tional jealousy and niggardly parsimony 1 Contrary to all 
ordinary calculation, the fortresses garrisoned by the French 
in Spam were reduced ; but at what a prodigious expendi- 
ture of life was this effected 1 In the several attacks upon 
Badajoz, two of which from extrinsic circumstances proved 
abortive, a little army was sacrificed, as many men, m 
short, as would have been sufficient for ten sieges under- 
taken with adequate means, aud conducted according to 
the ordinary rules of science. But this is not to be under- 
stood as involving any reflection on the military talents of 
the general or the professional ability of the engineers. 
General Foy, in his work on the war in the Peninsula, has 
indeed made such a charge, condemning the mode of attack- 
ing fortresses adopted by the British in Spam as unskilful 
and inefficacious, and bringing it forward as indisputable 
proof of the low state of their military knowledge. Bat 
it should be recollected that the adoption of this mode 
was not a matter of choice, but of necessity, aud that, if it 
was in its nature rash, hazardous, aud inefficient, the fact 
of its having been directed against Ciudad Redrigo and 
Badajoz with such rapidity of development and certainty 
of result as to outstnp the calculations of the French mar- 
shals, deceive the vigilance of French governors, paralyse 
the science of the French engineers, and baffle every defen- 
sive effort of the French garrisons, is surely no evidence of 
deficiency in military talent and professional skill. The 
objections to this mode of attack are insurmountable and 
decisive ; that it succeeded in the instances referred to is 
merely a proof of what British soldiers, even when acting 
under the greatest disadvantages, are capable of accomplish- 
ing. These remarks are, however, no longer applicable 
Since the Crimean war great attention has been bestowed 
upon the education and training of sappers and miners, 
aud though England has neither the numbers of men nor 
the quantities of stores possessed by Continental nations, 
yet what she has of each is of the best. Every advance m 
science, if applicable, has been at once adopted into the 
mihtary service ; and as our civil engineers are as a body ad- 
mittedly without superiors in the civil world, it may be 
confidently stated that in the military world our mihtary 
engineers hold no inferior position. 

Having thus given a general description of the methods 
of attack, we shall now subjoin, on high authonty, a view 
of what is considered necessary for the proper defence of 
fortified places. An order issued by the French minister 
of war in 1813 contains duections on the subject which are 
almost universally applicable, and therefore deserve a place 
here. Every commander is directed to consider his garrison 
as liable to be unexpectedly attacked, and to pass at once 
from a state of peace into a state of war or siege, either by 
rebelhon, by unlawful assemblies, by the presence of an 
enemy, by snrprise, or by sudden assault, — ^in a word, by 
unforseen causes, of which the history of war offers numer- 
ous examples.^ He is therefore ordered, even in time of 
peace, to fix his plan and arrangement for defence, accord- 
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ing to such supposed attacks as may appear most probable, 
and to determine, for the principal cases which may be 
likely to occur, the necessary posts, reserves, and move- 
ments of the troops, and to take' measures to ensure the 
due and active co-operation of every corps of the garrison 
He ought, particularly, to make hi mself_ thoroughly ac- 
quainted with (1) the ground beyond the place which may 
he within the circle of action, of investment, and of attack ^ 
(2) the fortifications of the place, its interior, its build- 
mgs, its mihtary edifices or establishments ; (3) the gar- 
rison, the means of the place in artillery, in ammunition, 
and in other stores of every kmd, (4) the population 
to be maintained in time of siege, the men capable of 
bearing arms, the master and journeymen artificers fit to 
be employed either on the works or in case of fire , and 
(5) the provisions, materials, tools, and other resources 
winch the town itself and surrounding country can furnish, 
and which it might be necessary to secure in case of siege. 
In order to enable governors and commanders to comply 
witb these instructions, which are clear and precise, the 
minister proceeds to detail their principal duties, according 
to the circumstances in which they may find themselves 
placed ; but for these we must refer to the general order 
itself, which is a masterpiece of its kind, and in all proba- 
bility emanated directly from'N’apoleou himself. Its object 
appears to have been to inspire a governor with hopes that, 
by taking proper precautions, and making a full use of 
means previously provided, the defence might be rendered 
equal, if not superior, to the attack ; and whether this be 
so or not, the importance of the directions embodied in the 
order is not diminished, and where they are duly observed 
the nature and extent of the resistance must be materially 
mcreased. 

The protracted and able defence of Sebastopol led many 
to imagine that the Russians by new defensive arrange- 
ments had solved the problem so long under discussion, 
and had again restored to the defence much of its former 
superiority over the attack. But the real merits of the 
Russian engineers consisted not in the discovery of new 
pnnciples, but in the skilful appheation of those prin- 
ciples which, recognized at an early period, have been by 
degrees matured and enlarged. In estimating the com- 
parative results of the attack and defence of Sebastopol, it 
must be remembered that neither eau be judged by stnet 
rules, as neither conformed to such rules The north 
side being left open by the impossibihty of investing both 
sides, the south became a detached hne of powerful mtrench- 
ments, to the defence of which the whole force of an army, 
not a garrison, could be directed at will. The strength 
of the garrison, continually renewed from without, per- 
mitted the fullest use of detached works, which, when 
backed by a Hue in rear sufficiently strong to resist a eoup- 
de-^ain, constitute one of the most nowerful modes of de- 
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fence Such a fort or work was the celebrated Malakoff 
Tower, and the redoubt enveloping it, the type of which 
may be found in the lunette of Dar 5 on, of which fig. 67 is. 
a plan. In this lunette, intended to be prepared before- 
IX. — 
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hand, T is a powerful tower, LL a lunette, which in this 
case IS revetted, bub might have been made, as at the 
Malakoff, a simple earth-work — c an underground com- 
munication to g,g, loopholed gallenes for flanking the 
ditches. This sketch will show the general principle of 
defence involved in such works, but of course the form 
must vary in the hands of an able engineer, to suit the 
peculiarities of the ground. At the Malakoff the redoubt 
was made circular, but in prmciple it was strictly ana- 
logous to the lunette. 

Siege of ike Gitadel of Antwerp. 

We shall now, as an example, give a sketch (abridged 
from the United Service Jom'ncd) of the attack on the cita- 
del of Antwerp m 1832 — first, because this was the most 
regular aud scientific siege which had taken place for many 
years , and secondly, because as a practical operation an 
account of it must be more interesting and more instructive 
than any desenption of the formal theoretical plans which 
are usually drawn in the mihtary schools. See Plate XL 

Without entering into any detail of the complicated cir- 
cumstances out of which the siege arose, in a time of 
general peace, it may be stated here that Great Britain and 
France, as joint guarantors of the integrity and independ- 
ence of Belgium, having failed to proem e the evacuation 
of Antwerp by means of negotiation, were obliged to have 
recourse to force. Hence the siege is to be viewed as an 
ejectment executed against the king of Holland, who had 
refused to renounce possession, unless compelled to do so. 

The French, army employed to cover and conduct the attack of 
the citadel of Antwerp m November and December 1832 was placed 
under the command of Marshal Gerard, and amounted to 66,450 
men, viz —64,000 infantry, 6000 cavahy, and 6450 engineers, 
artillery, and pontonuiers, with 14,300 horses, and 144 pieces of 
siege and 78 of field oi-tiUery. On the 24th of November Marshal 
Gerard estahliahed his headq^uarters at tiie village of Berohem, about 
2600 yards fi-om the citadel, and Issued orders to commence opera- 
tions in the evening as soon as it became dark. The garrison of 
the citadel, under General Baron Chass^, amounted to 4470 men, 
inth 144 pieces of oidnanca of all cahbi'es, and abundance of 
ammunition and stores It will be observed that a gnmson of 
about 6000 men was opposed to the attack of a besieging army 
thirteen times its strength 

At eight o’clock p.m on the 29th November, the French troopis 
destined for this service, consisting of 18 battalions, 900 ortilleiy, 
and 400 sappei-s, m all about 17,140 men, assembled at the depOte 
of intrenching tools The flank comjpanies of these brigades, sup- 
ported by twelve eight-poundera ana a strong piquet of cavahy, 
formed the covering party under the direction of General Haxo, % 
whom and the officera of his department (the engineers) the first 
parallel and approaches were traced out, whilst General Nifegre and 
•the officers of artfllery marked the sites of the projected batteries. 
The fiiat pardlel leaned on the covered-way of the nght face of 
Montebello, and extended townorda Kiel, its nearest point being 
about 326, and its farthest 436 yards from the advanced front (3 
the citadel The extent of the first parallel was 1870 yards, and 
that of the approaches 3760 yards. The communications from the 
right and centre debouched flom the Malines Chaussee, in '&e 
■mlage of Bercliem, parallel to the road leading from tiiat village 
to the Hnimony and St Laurent , the communication ham. the left 
commenced near the garden called Heinrich’s ; whilst a fourth, on 
the extreme nght, sprung from the covered- way of the left flank of 
Montebello, opposite to the first traversa 

On the second night, from 30th November to 1st December, five 
approaches were pushed on m front of the first parallel, — ^two in the 
direction of the capital of the Toledo hnstion, two upon that of the 
Lunette St Laurent, and one, being the fifth, terminating in a place 
of arms on the extreme left :^om the 1st to the 2d December 
tivo zig-zags were added to the opproaches, — one from the centre, in 
the diiection of the gorge of St Laurent, and the other on the right, 
diverging towards Ihe curtain, between the Toledo and Fernando 
bastions. The badness of the weather sadly incommoded the work- 
men, and prevented the artillery getting the guns into battery- 
Between the 2d aud 3d December four zig-zags were made in front 
of the approaches on the right and centre, and half a parallel was 
formed to complete the place of anus constimcted on the left during 
the night of the SOth November The heads of the zig-zag® were 
advanced to within 186 yards of the glacis. The batteries Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 6, and 9 (see Plate XI ), with two for mortars in the rear, 
were armed, and ready to be unmasked at a moment’s notice. The 
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arming of Nos 7, 8, and 10, on the extreme left, was impeded by 
the difficulties of the giound From the 3d to the 4th December, the 
second parallel was traced and com m enced, its nght leaning on the 
foot of the glacis of the counterguai'd, its centra and right 130 yards 
distant from the place of aims in the covered-way of the Toledo 
bastion, and its left towaids the nght of the covered-way of the St 
Laurent, at 90 yards fiom the ciest, and 16 fiom the foot of its 
glacis The length of the second parcel was 1260 yards, and unth 
Its approaches the first parallel it occupied 8026 yards of 
grooud. By the greatest exertions hatteiies Nos 7, 8, and 10 were 
armed dnrmg the night. This completed the armament, and, at 
11 A M on the 4th, the embrasures weie unmasked, and the hat- 
tenes opened then fire from centre to flanks, and maintamed it 
steadily diinng the day. 

Fiom the 4tn to the 6th of December an approach was pushed on 
from the second parallel, directly upon the salient angle of St 
Laurent, and an entry was made mto the covered-way by a return 
to the Irft The garrison discovered this, and opened a sharp fire 
from the lunette; a lodgment was, howevei, effected near the spot 
usually occupied by the firat traverse At this time the ganason 
suffered mtidi from the fire of the besiegers From the 6th to 
the 6th the lodgment made the previoiis night m the covered-way 
of the salient place of arms of St Ijaurent was piolonged as far 
as the firat traverae But the besieged kept up so vigorous a fire 
that the French engiiieera were obliged to renounce the flying and 
adopt the full sap The zig-zag in the counterguard, hemg about 
three feet in wiath and foiu m depth, was conducted along the 
parapet, nearly to the extiemity of me nght flank, and within 180 
yards of the counterscarp of bastions Tmedo and Fernando ; and 
two lodgments, blinded %vith fasemes, were made in tbe parapet 
for SIX guns to enfilade tbe covered-way of the Toledo bastion 
In the meantime a steady fire was kept against Kiel, the ravdin in 
its rear, and the Paciotto bastion. From the 6th to tlie 7th a 
battery of 24-poandera neai’ the village of Barcht on the left and 
Hoboken on the nght opened on the gun-boats which flanked tbe 
French post at the Molk Huys It was intended to assault St 
Laurent this evening , but as the lunette was found to he well pro- 
tected by tioua-de-loup, the project was abandoned, and the regulai 
method of descent, passage, and mine determined on. 

Between the 7tli and 8th of December a shell penetrated the 
bhndi^e of the laboratory, and, setting fiio to the combustibles in 
it, caused considerable havoc, A batteiy for six mortars, E, on the 
nght, now opened its fire ; another, F, also for six mortars, was 
traced behind the centi’e of the pa^el ; and platforms for four 
mortars were laid near Montebello The fire of these batteries was 
directed on the Toledo bastion and the bmlduigs within it. On the 
previous day jots of flame had been seen to issue from the Great 
Barracks, and, m spite of every exertion, the building was entirely 
consumed by the evening of the 8th. 

From the 9th to the 10th of December the operations against St 
Laurent were renewed with great activity, and the eap advanced to 
the crotchet of the second traveiso, whilst that intendLed to debouch 
upon it from its nght was hkewise pushed on. The third parallel 
was opened 130 yards in advance of the second, its nght de- 
bouching beyond the Boom Chaussee, fram the branch running 
into the covered-way of the countcrOTard, and its left uniting 
with the hoyan parallel to the foot of the glacis of St Laurent. 
The garrison suffered much from theverhcal fire of l^ie mortars and 
howitzers, espeoiuUy the great mortar and the new-model eight- 
inch howitzers. Until the year 1822 the eight-inch howitzer in 
common use in France measured 3 feet 6 inches French, and 
weighed 1096 lb, or twenty-three times the weight of the loaded 
projectile, whilst its cahbre wns equal to a sohd ehot of 80 Tb, and 
contained 66 ounces of powder The new-model howitzer was an 
improvement on the Bussion hcome and the Spanish heavy how- 
itzer, perfected by Colonel Paixhans. The raft for the blmded 
descent into the ditch was brought up to the lodgment, and a 
second descent & aicl convert was commenced to ttie left of the 
first. The third parallel was improved and widened. A httlo 
after dusk on the 10th the besieged mado a sortie, which was 
driven in, but not until damage enough hod been done to occupy 
the French all the night of the 10th and the morning of the 11th in 
repairing it From the 11th to the 12th three rafts were got ready, 
and placed in the descents to the ditch ; they were about 12 feet 
by 8. At dusk the miners returned to tho escarp, and, m an 
excavation made the previous night, fixed two petards, which, 
by their explosion, produced a fissme in tlie wall, and a seijeant 
having immediately entered the hole, commenced a gallery under 
tho centre of one of the arches. At 11 A.M. on the 12th. the 
battery H, on the extreme nght of the second parallel, opened 
fire, which, combined with that from the others, told severely on 
the Toledo bastion. The miners still oontinned their work under 
the lunette St Laurent, and commenced chambers for three mines. 
The fourth parallel was widened durmg the day. 

Between the 12th and 13th of December the miners were at work 
in the chambers under St Laurent, which were not yet completed 
On the right the covered- way of the left face of the Toledo bastion 
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■was crowned to wi thin 66 yards. From the 13th. to the 14th, 
after nearly sixteen nights of open trenches, the arrangements for 
the assault of St Laurent were completed, and orders were issued to 
prepare for the storm. Too much value was set on this outwoik, 
defended by little more than a hundred men, one five-and-a-half 
inch howitzer, two CoeWn mortars, and a six-pounder The 
mines being charged, the blmded descent mto the ditch was pierced 
as soon as it became dark, and everything prepared for the assault 
Three storming parties of the flank companies of the 65th regiment 
of the hne were posted in readiness, with a column of reserve , and 
at 6 A. M on the 14th the match was apphed to the saucissons of the 
mines Three successive explosions took place, and the escarp im- 
mediately presented a wide and practicable breach The fascines for 
crossing the ditch had been injured by the eCTlosions, but after a 
httle delay the storming party entered almost wi-thout opposition, and 
made prisoners one heutenant and forty-eight rank and nle, the others 
having escaped into the ci'tadel. Thus fell the lunette St Laurent 

After this operations weie earned on against the citadel, and at 
11 A M of the 21st December the battenng in breach commenced, 
and continued imtil the 23d "When a practicable breach had been 
formed, and Marshal Gerard was about to dehver the assault, the 
gairison surrendered, after a gallant defence, remarkable, however, 
foi its passive rather than for its active character When Marshal 
Gerard entered the fortress, General Chaas4 was found m a case- 
mate m the Alba bastion, which he had occupied dunng the siege. 
On then piogiess from the gate to the governor’s quarters, they 
passed through a scene of desolation and mm which baffles de- 
scnption , with the exception of the prmcipal powder magazine, 
two or three service magazines, and the hospitm, not a bmlding 
remained standing The terreplemes of the bastions were ploughed 
into deep ruts by the shells; the gorges were encumbeied with 
heaps of fallen rubbish; and though the casemates and subter- 
ranean communications were not perforated, all of them hod sus- 
tained damage from the incessant explosion of shells, and they 
emitted an ahnoat insupportable odour, caused by the number of 
men who had been crowded mto them. When Count Gerard took 
his leave of General ChasaA he observed “ that it was high time to 
surrender, that he had gallantly and honourably done his duty, 
and that he ought not to have held out a day longer.” With a 
fortress reduced to a heap of rums, a garrison exhausted and at- 
tenuated, and a breach sufficiently ■wide to admit a column formed 
upon a front of a hundred, it would mdeed have been madness to 
attempt to stand an assault 

The following is a hst of the different batteries, with the direction 
of their fire leapectively — 
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4937 men in the gamson, of whom they lost 122 killed, 369 
wounded, and 70 missing — total 661. 

A careful comparison of the details of this siege with the general 
pnnciplea which have been enunciated -will enable the reader to 
recognize the importance of the following maxims . — 

1 Independently of the great amount of labour to be provided for 
m 'the construction of parallels, approaches, and hattenes, there ■wiU 
be a daily dram upon the besiegers forces by casualties, so that he 
can scarcely expect success unless his ongmal preponderance m 
numbers has been such as to leave him at the final moment of 
assault m a condition to attack the dimmished ganison with an 
overwhehmnc force In addition, therefore, to a covenng army 
when external rehef is threatened or anticipated, the besiegmg army 
should be from four 'to five ■tunes the strength of the garrison, or 
even more, should the nature of the ground add to the ordinary 
difficulties of approach This supenonty of force la necessary to 

S ire celenty and steadiness to the operations, which would otherwise 
tedious and mterrupted. 

2 A perfect mvestment is not merely expedient but indispens- 
able So long as any poi-tion of the enceinte of a fortress is left open 
the gamson is able to recruit its strength from without, and it is 
relieved from that moral depression which must oppiess men when 
closed up withm a narrow space, and exposed, day after day, to 
fatigue and danger Under such circumstances there seems to be 
no Emit to the power of defence, as fresh supplies of men enable 
the besieged to ^d intrenohment to mti’enchment, and it is only 
possible to overcome him by determined, reiterated, and over- 
whelming assaults. Such were the circumstances of Sebastopol, 
the system of attack forced upon the alhes never enabled them to 
isolate even the soutiiem section of the fortress, and the means of 
communication between the south and north remaining available 
fresh troops were contmually brought to the south side, and a supe- 
nonty m uumbers given to the defenders over the attaokmg force. 
It ought not therefore to he a matter of surprise that the progress 
of the siege was slow 

3 Good and secure hnes of conununicatjon are most essential, os 
thm» ought to be no interruption after the ground is broken and 
the siege has commenced- Neither in the attack nor in the defence 
shonld guns be fired idly, or from distances and positions from which 
their fire would be useless or even uncertain , but when the prowr 
distance has been aacertamed, battery should succeed battery ns the 
works of approach advance, and no mterval for rest or for the repair 
of ipjunes should he allowed to the besiegers. 

4 The importance of advanced works was well exemphfied at the 
siege of Antwerp, where the whole force of the attack was directed 
against the advanced lunette St Laurent, whilst the defence, though 
good, had not ■the ad'ra.ntage of the collateral defence of the lunette 
Itontehello (see Plate XI.) Where the garrison is an army, such 
works afford the beat means for an^obstmate defence, and, by forcing 
the besieger to act on the circumference of a larger circle, nimmiBh 
very muon his ordmary ad'mitoge of concentration. 


Siege of Danfzk. 

Having thuB given an example of an interior and passive 
defence, we shaU now, in farther illustration of the prin- 
ciples already laid down, advert to an example of a different 
kind.. The siege of Dantzic, whether considered with re- 
ference to the magnitude of the operation, the difficulties 
to be surmounted by the besiegers, or the active and varied 
character of the defence, was certainly one of the most me- 
morable events in the campaign of 1 807. Before the war of 
1806 and 1807 the fortifications had been much neglected, 
because from the position of the place it was not antici- 
pated that it would have to sustain a siege. But when 
the battles of Jena and Aueratadt had entailed destruc 
tion on the Prussian army, and had laid open the king- 
dom, General Manstein, who commanded at Dantzic in the 
absence of Pield-marshal l^lkreuth, tbe titular governor, 
laboured with much activity in repairing the •walls and 
the palisades, and in completing the enceinte. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to describe the principal defences at the 
time the place was invested by Marshal Lefebvre, at the 
head of the tenth corps of the grand army, and before the 
commencement of the trenches on the Isb of April 

The city of Dantzic, traversed by the Kottlau, was sur- 
rounded with large ditches filled from that river, Iffie waters 
of which, retained by several sluices, formed, to the east- 
ward, a vast inundation, which, reaching on one side to the 
suburbs of Oliva end St Halbrecht, and on the other to the 
dykes of the Vistula, extended about four leagues, and 


Out of their force of 66,460 men, the French lost during the 
siege 108 kiUed and 695 wounded— total, 803. The Dutch had 
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covered two-thirds of the eastern fronts. On the north the 
Vistula runs about 260 yards from the covered-way, leav- 
ing between the left bank and the glacis of the place an 
impracticable marsh intersected by canals ; at its embouch- 
ure, distant nearly three miles, the ban^ were defended 
on the right by the fort of Weichselmunde, and on the left 
by an intrenched camp in the small island of ISTeufahrwasser, 
intended to cover and protect the arrival of such succours 
as might come from the seaward. The ground adjoining 
the banks of the Vistula being intersected by canals and 
covered with marshes, was extremely unfavourable to a 
besieger, as it rendered it difficult for him to form establish- 
ments or raise works of proper solidity, and forced him to 
extend his quarters, disseminate his troops, and multiply 
his posts. At the period in question this inconvenience 
was the more severely felt, because the besieging force, 
though nominally 18,000 strong, was inferior in numbers 
to that of the garrison, which consisted of 12,000 Prussians 
and 3 Russian battahons, and it required the most vigilant 
caution to occupy numerous posts without unduly weak- 
ening It The communication between the place and the 
fort of Weichselmunde was maintained by a series of re- 
doubts constructed on the borders of the Vistula, and parti 
cularly by the advantageous position of the isle of Holm, 
which continued the defence of the place to the fort with 
the exception of an mterval of about 14:00 yards, and ren- 
dered the communication with Weichselmunde by the canal 
of Laack secure in spite of any batteries which the besiegers 
could establish at Schellmi^L The French, therefore, 
could not attempt to throw a bridge over this part of the 
Vistula until they had made themselves masters of the isle 
of Holm. On the west two chains of hills, separated by 
the valley of Schidlitz, covered the enceinte , and the pro- 
longations of these hills were crowned by the two forts of 
Bischopsherg and Hagelsberg, which, being connected by 
intrenchmauts, formed a second enceinte, leaning upon one 
side on the inundation of the Mottlau, and upon the other 
on the left bank of tiie Vistula. This new enceinte, though 
constructed of earth and without revetment, was secure 
against assault, and as the covered-way as well as the foot 
of the scarps bristled with strong fraises which served 
instead of revetments, the besiegers had no hope of suc- 
ceeding by a coup-cU-maiii, and were therefore obliged to 
proceed by regular attack. 

From this description of the defences of Dantzic, it is 
easy to perceive that the difficulties attending the operation 
must have been very great The principal of these, as 
stated by General fcrgener, who until the arrival of 
General Oliasseloup directed the attack, were, first, that 
Marshal Lefebvre had at first an army inferior to that of 
Marshal Kalkreuth, all of those destined for the siege not 
having then amv^, and that this army was in a great 
measure composed of new troops , secondly that, owing to 
the badness of the roads and the inclemency of the season, 
the artillery experienced the greatest difficulty in bringing 
up its convoys, the establishment of the batteries was re- 
tarded, and a scarcity of ammunition sometimes prevailed ; 
thirdly, that the place, which could not be completely in- 
vested because the approach from seaward was in the hands 
of the British, required an immense circumvallation, which, 
in fact, could not be completed until after the arrival of re- 
inforcements ; the corps of troops which occupied the quar- 
ters were extremely weak, and could neither furnish a 
sufficient number of workmen, nor even the number of men 
necessary for guarding the trenches ; and fourthly, that the 
besiegers had no good plan of the place, and did not know 
the depth of the ditches, and as the accidents of ground in 
front of the fortifications were extremely diversified, tiiey 
could only be reconnoitred in proportion as the worta 
advanced. These circumstances, joined to the necessity of 


concentrating the greater part of the troops close to the 
camp of Heufahrwasser, by which succours arriving by sea 
might debouch, and the advantage which the besieged had 
in retaining the mastery of part of the suburbs, determined 
the chief engineer, after the investment had been effected, 
to direct the principal attack against the Hagelsberg, and 
a false one against the Bischopsherg fort The true point 
of attack was the long branch of lines in the plain connected 
with the bastion on the nght of the Hagelsberg “ c’^tait 1^ 
le d6faut de la cuirasse but, for the reasons above stated, 
approaches were directed against the fort itself. 

As the details of this great siege would fill a considerahle volume, 
all that our limits permit is merely to indicate the pnncipal occui- 
lanees. On the 1st of February 1807 the troops of General Dom- 
browski began to approach Danteic, and took up a position at 
Mewe, upon the left bank of the Vistula. On the 16th General 
Menard, commanding the Baden contingent, arrived at the same 
point, and repulsed a detachment of the garrison of Dantzic, which 
had advanced from Dirachau to attack him On tbe 23d General 
Dombrowski, having been reinforced, received orders to attack a 
laige detachment of the enemy which occupied an advantageous 
position at Dirschau and its environs The combat here was obstin- 
ate and sanguinary , but the Prussians, though intrenched in a 
church and a churchyard, were dislodged and driven back, chiefly 
by the Poles, who, exasperated by their long resistance, put to death 
without mercy all who fell into tbeir hands. After the combat of 
Dirschau, General Manstein no longer sought to obstinct the distant 
approaches. The troops destined to form the besieging army now 
arrived in succession, and the foimation of the paik of aitillery was 
commenced. On the 1 2th of Mai eh Marshal Lefebvre found himself 
in a condition to close in on the place , and the ti’oops ot the gam- 
son having withdrawn, he distiibuted his own m the following 

S ' ons’ — a battalion of French light lufantiy at Oliva, a Saxou 
ion at St Halbrecht in the Burgerfeld, and two at Tiefensee 
and Kemlade , the Poles occupied Sohoufeld, Kowald, and Zunk- 
endin, some battalions took post at Wonnenberg, Neuknn, Schudel- 
kau, and Sniekau: the Saxon cuirassiei's and light horse were 
stationed at St Halbrecht and Guirsehkens . the 19th regiment of 
French chasseurs at Burgfold, and the 23d at Sohudelkaii ; tlio Baden 
dragons and hussars at woimenberg, and the Polish lancers at Lau- 
emurt On the 16th the marshal attacked the village of Stolzeu- 
erg, which he earned after a warn resistance, as ho did also the 
suburb of Schidlitz, to which the Pnissians had retired , and on the 
18th the place was invested, with the exception of the eastern pai-t, 
which, by the isle of Nehrung, communicated with Kouigsbeig 
Field-marshal Kalkreuth now amved in Dantzic, and assumed tlio 
command of the place The next operation of the bcsiegera was the 
attack of the isle of Nehning, which, after a severe and proli-acted 
struggle, was earned in the most gallant manner, and measures were 
immediately taken to secure the possession of this important con- 
quest. A bndge was also established on the Vistula, and vanous 
works constructed to check the attempts of tlie enemy cither on the 
aide of Dantzic or on that of Pillau At this time the goveruoi , who 
hod under his command agamson of 18,000 meuj besides the burgher 
nulitia, made a sortie for the purpose of destroying the woiks of the 
besiegers ; but the attempt foiled, and the Pmssion columns were 
compelled to retreat into the place -without having obtained the 
smallest success upon any point. 

It had been decided that the pnncipal attack should be directed 
ogainst the fort of Hagelsberg (because the redoubt of Bischopsherg 
was more complete and bettei flanked by -1110 fire of the place), fav- 
oured by two false attacks, the one directed against the intrenched 
camp at Neufahrwasser, and the other against Bischopsherg, and 
by two secondary attacks on the left bank of the river; and 

a nd was broken on the night of the 1st and 2d Aiiril, at the 
ince of 1600 yards from the palisades The approaches were 
iished forward with tlie greatest vigour, and on the niglit of the 
1th the second parallel was commenced by flying sap On the 
morning of the 12th the batteries were armed. On the 13th the 
enemy made a sortie in force, attacked the Saxons with great impetu- 
osiiy, carried a redoubt constructed upon the mamelon of Hagels- 
berg, and penetrated even to the head of -the trenches ; but they 
were ultimatdy repulsed, though not without difficulty and loss. 
By the 28d all the batteries of the firat and second paiuUels, and 
those of Stolzenberg, were armed, and emplacements were provided 
for field howitzers, from which to throw shells into all quarters of 
the city At daybreak on the 28d the batteries were unmasked, and, 
though the garrison returned the fire with the gi*eatesfc vivacity, by 
the 24th the besiegers, firing with 56 heavy guns, had obtained the 
ascendency, committing m eat ravages in the place, Being apprised 
of this ciroumstance, Marshal LMeb-vre summoned the governor, 
who rephed in a manner worthy of himself. The fire of the mor- 
tar and reverse battenes contmned during the 26th, in the course of 
which a new battery was constructed between the W flanks of the 
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Stolzenlierg, and the direction of some others changed, in order to 
hatter the nght bastion of Bischopsberg, the file of -which had 
greatly incommoded the French batteries. Dunng the day of the 
26th the fire on both sides was exceedingly animated , but at seven 
m the evening, that of the gariison suddenly ceased, and a column 
of 600 Prussian grenadiers, followed by 200 workmen, salhed out of 
the place. As the sortie had been, foreseen, preparations had been 
made to repulse it It was attacked in front and on both flanks, 
the whole column was either killed or taken piisoners. Meanwhile the 
works wei-e vigorously pushed forwaid at all points The hattenes 
of Stolzenherg were united with the attack on the Bischopsherg, 
emplacements were prepared for batteries A ncoehet , at the attack 
of the lower Vistula the works were continued, and a tongue of 
land situated at the extremity of the isle of Holm taken possession 
of and isolated by means of a cut, whilst at the principal attack 
the greatest exertions were made to prolong the right of the tlurd 
arallel, and enlarge the communications. On the 80th April the 
attenes of the besiegers, augmented by several pieces which had 
amved from ‘Warsaw, thundered on the place, in diflferent quartera 
of which conflagrations appeared , and the besieged replieahy the 
fire of aU the batteries of the front attacked, directing more than 
thirty pieces on a redoubt which fired with the greatest effect But 
as the fire of the besiegers had made little impression on the ex- 
tenor fortifications, which were of earth, it was dunng the first days 
of May directed chiefly against the palisades, and the utmost acti- 
vity was at the same tune evinced m extending, improving, and 
ur^ng forward the attack ; whilst, on the other hand, the garrison 
showed equal vigour in obstructing the approaches and deSioying 
the woiks of the besiegers In fact, notwit^tanding the address 
of the French artillery, that of the garrison still remained effective, 
because it had not been possible to ricochet the lines of the fortifi- 
cations, and the resources of the besieged in munitions of all kinds 
were more considerable than those of the besiegers. 

On the urgent recommendation of General Oiasaelonp, who had 
by this time assumed the direction of the attack, it was decided tha t 
the isle of Holm should he assaulted, as the possession of it would 
enable the besiegers to take in reverse the front attacked. The be- 
sieged had spared no pams for the preservation of this impoitant 
post, from a redoubt on which,, oaBea Koike Schauze, they had con- 
tmually annoyed the left flank of the trenches. In the night of the 
6 th and 7th of May, however, it was attacked, and carried after a 

S erate resistance, whilst the possession of it was secured hy works 
id to the intrenchments which had just been stormed, and its 
batteries were turned against the place At the pnnapal attack 
the fire of the besiegers had also mastered that of the besieged , and 
Marshal Lefebvre was preparing to assault the fort of Hagelsbeig, 
when on the 12th a Russian corps d’annee of 18,000 men, under the 
command of General Kamenskoi amved by sea, and disembarked 
at the intrenched camp of Neufahrwasser. 

At the moment of landing his troops, General Kamenskoi was 
Ignorant of the capture of the isle of Hmm, and he was disconcerted 
to find such an obstacle to his communications with the place 
This occasioned delay which proved fatal to his entarpnse ; for had 
he attacked immediately on landing, it is not improbable that he 
would have succeeded It was only on the 15th of May, however, 
the third day after the disembarkation, lliat he made an attempt 
to succour the besieged mty He began to debouch at four m the 
morning, and, under cover of a brisk cannonade, formed his force, 
consisting of 12,000 men, in four columns of attack. The onset was 
impetuous, and at first the Russians gained ground , but they weie 
ultimately repulsed at all pomts, and forced to retreat witR great 
loss to the intrenched camp Field-marshal Kalkreuth made no 
attempt to second this attack hy a general sortie, winch would have 
placed the French between two fires ; and by its failure the fate of 
Dantzic was decided 

The works of the besiegers were now pushed forward with re- 
doubled vigour ; and the following day preparations were made for 
the assault of Hagelsberg. Foreseeing this, Marshal Kalkreuth 
resolved to make a last effort to destroy tiie nearest works of the 
besiegers, and for this purpose ordered a grand sortie, which took 
place on the evening of the 20th May ; hut although the Prussians 
fought with aU the fury of despair, they were dnven hack, and 
pursued into the ditch of the place. On the 2lBt the besieging 
army was reinforced by the amval of the troops of Marshal Mortier, 
pait of which had remained before Colberg , the marshal himself 
quickly followed , and orders were immediately issued for the 
assault of Hagelsberg Before giving the s^nal, however, MarsGial 
Lefebvre again summoned the governor of Dantnc, who, having no 
longer hope of succour, and bemg convinced that iiie besiegera were 
in a condition to make themselves masters of the fort of Hagelsberg, 
diowed a disposition to capitulate A suspension of arms was 
accordingly agreed to, and this was followed, on the 24th of May, 
by a capitulation, the principal conditions of which were similar 
to those which the field-marshal himself had granted to the 
garrison of Mayence in 1798.^ 

^ See Dnmas, PrSois des J^hinmma MUUavres, tom. xviu. p. 128. 


These two sieges illustrate so well the principles of 
attack and defence, and are so perfect of their kind, that 
it has not been thought worth while to add an example of 
a more recent siege, but it should be observed that in 
future the preliminary operations of the besieger must 
take place at far greater distances ; he will break ground 
for his first parallel at not less than twice the distance 
hitherto laid down, and will place his first batteries b rear 
of the paralleL This, while entailing on him much greater 
labour in parallels, trenches, and approaches, offers counter- 
balancing advantages, as it allows him to disperse his bat- 
teries in small units without the sacrifice of any of their 
power of simultaneous concentration on the point of attack, 
and with diminished exposure to the counterblows of the 
enemy’s artillery. 

Bastioned Systems of tee Netheelaitds. 

The Bastioned System of the Italians was carried mto 
other ooimtries by their engineers, who were extensively 
engaged in the service of foreign pnnees, and the celebrated 
Italian engineer Marchi, coining to Brussels with Margaret 
of A.ustriam 1559, appears^to have introduced the Bastioned 
System into the Netherlands. It has been shown that m 
permanent defences, the ordinary earthen scarp adopted m 
ditches of field works had been replaced by a masonry revet- 
ment as a security against surprise, m consequence of which, 
in old Italian fortresses, lofty revetments were almost uni- 
versal j but in a country the soil of which is permeated by 
water within a few feet of the surface, such a mode of 
guar^ng against escalade would have been enormously ex- 
pensive, and the alternative was adopted of forming broad 
wet ditches round the ramparts, and by thus securing them 
from sudden attack, revetment became unuecessary, The 
first example of a forbress surrounded by simple earthen ram- 
parts without revetments is said to be that of Breda, for- 
tified in 1553 by Count Henry of Nassau, and this arrange- 
meni; required only to be moulded mto the bastioned trace 
to constitute the ancient system of the Netherlands, as 
described by Freitag m 1630. Freitag made the flanVg of 
his bastions perpendicular to the curtain, the faces 98 yards 
long, with a flanked angle not exceedmg 90“, and the length 
of the curtain 149 yards. 

Freitag had strange notions respecting his profQes, regu- 
latmg the height and thickness of his ramparts not so much 
by the resistance they were required to offer to artillery as 
by the number of sides of his polygon; but disregarding 
these vagaries of the systematist^ the annexed cut (fig. 68) 



maybe assumed to represent the profile usually adopted by 
the Dutch engineers, B being the body of the place, F the 
fausse-braye, D the ditch. 

It will he observed that the main rampart is surrounded 
by an advanced parapet called a fausse-braye This ad- 
vanced parapet was intended to deliver a grazing fire on the 
ditch, whilst the space between it and the rampajt formed 
a spacious cKemin des rondes for the assemblage and move- 
ment of troopsj but great as these [advantages are, the 
fausse-braye has dropped into disuse. It is not possible to 
remain in it under a heavy vertical fire, the shells either 
dropping directly, or rolling down into it from the slope of 
the rampart above. Such shell traps, as they are called, 
are scrupulously avoided by modem engineers, who know 
that the improvement of vertical fire will ere long add 
materially to the difi&culties of defence, In the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg, an illustration was afforded of what may 
be expected of heavy mdrtars, when tiie shell becomes a 
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better representatiYe of a mine tban it now is. At present works, or couvre-faces, intended to preserve the body of 
a 13-inch shell weighs, when loaded, 200 pounds, and can the place from injury till an advanced period of the siege, 
carry a charge of 11 Bb of powder, which is ample for break- These envelopes were first proposed by Diirer, and it is 
ing the shell and scattering its fragments, but is msujB6.cient worthy of note that the remarkable orillon of Coehorn is a 
for producing the effects of a mine. reproduction on a modern scale of the complicated case- 

The Dutch System of Coehorn deserves especial attentioi^ mated structure of one of Diirer’s basteien. Coehorn was 
and is represented in Plate IV., fig. 1, which exhibits his well acquainted with the principles and the systems of the 
first system. The great characteristic in this system is the eminent German engineer Speckle, and adopted them when 
combination of wet and dry ditches, and the use of covering applicable to his purpose. The profile (fig. 69) may enable 



Fig. 69.— Profile of Coehorn’s Bastion — ^A, inner or upper hastioll ; B, outer or lower bastion ; between the two ; 

D®, wet ditch. 


the student to appreciate the difference between the dry 
ditches of Coehorn and the narrow passage afforded by the 
fausse-braye of the older engineers. 

The profile exhibits also the loopholed galleries of the 
counterscarp, by which a reverse musketry fire is directed 
on the revetted escarp of the inner rampart, — a system of 
defence which has since been generally adopted, and is 
most valuable when a secure communication can he kept 
up between the galleries and the work which they are in- 
tended to defend. After the great siege of Corfu by the 
Turks, and its successful defence by Schullemburg, some 
Dutch engineers who had been invited to Corfu by him, and 
had taken part in the defence, were employed in adding 
detached forts to the old Italian bastioned fronts. In these 
works the ruins of numerous examples of loopholed galleries 
and loopholed traverses may be observed ; and they de- 
monstrate that though Coehorn adojffedin his writings his 
reliefs to the aquatic sites of Holland, he developed prin- 
ciples of defence which were equally applicable to other sites 
and other countries. It has been argued by Bousmard and 
others that an opening would be formed by shells through 
the couvre-face, and that the flanks of the bastions would 
be thereby exposed to the fire of the counter batteries on 
the glacis ; but it remains to be proved whether such an 
opening through an earthen mass could really be effected 
by the horizontal fire of shells ; and the French translator 
of Zastrow, M. iN'euens, captain of artillery, justly remarks 
that, “ if shells fired horizontally into earthen works are so 
efficacious in destroying them, such shells must be a still 
more powerful instrument in the hands of the defenders for 
destroying the besiegers’ batteries.” Zastrow observes that, 
if we admit with Coshorn and others that, though the besieger 
may succeed in destroying a few feet of the parapet of the 
lower or outer face of the bastion, he would in vain, by 
firing shells horizontally into its mass, endeavour to lay open 
the counterscarp galleries, it must be admitted that he 
would, on mounting the low face, find himself in a most 
critical position, as all the defences, both direct and reverse, 
of the dry ditch, would remain uninjured, and be in full 
action against him. These dry or inner ditches, which 
facilitate the war of sorties, and the reverse or counterscarp 
galleries, are defensive arrangements of great merit, and 
may, by modification of profile, be adapted to any site,* 
though the advantage dry ditches offer in such countries as 
Holland, where the besiegers cannot excavate in them with- 
out coming to water, cannot be expected in other sites, and 
must be made up for by stone pavements, or other contriv- 
ances likely to embarrass the besieger in his excavation. 


Coehorn assumes the plane of site to be 4 feet above the 
level of the water, and the dry ditch of his bastion is at its 
centre on the level of the water, so that a passage by sap 
becomes impossible, as the spade sinks at once into water ; 
but near the escarp and counterscarp the ditches are 2^- feet 
below the plane of site sloping on each side towards the 
central portion. The breadth of the dry ditch of the bas- 
tion is 98 feet, and that of the wet ditch before the salient 
148 feet. All the slopes are at an angle of 45°. The 
whole breadth or thickness of the couvre-face, measured at 
the wmter level, is 62 feet, so as not to afford space for the 
besiegers’ batteries, and its relief of construction only 12| 
feet. In the ravelin the relief of the low face is 10 feet, of 
the high face feet, and the height of its revetment 8 
feet; in this work also the thickness of the low face would 
nob afford space for batteries. The width of the dry ditch 
is the same as that of the bastion. These few details, 
with an examination of Plate IV., and of woodcut 69, will 
enable the student to comprehend the general principles of 
this great engineer; and it is rather by tracing out the ideas 
of a master mind, as exhibited in the peculiarities of his 
plans, than by studying the plans themselves as wholes, that 
the engineer will acquire practical knowledge which will 
enable him to vary his own projects, so that they may really 
he the best suited for the ground he is working upon. 

Coehorn never restricted himself to the rules even of his 
own system. In fortifying Groningen he -was required to 
construct works on an eminence which commanded the 
town and he adopted a trace towards the exterior of ten- 
ailles, the gorges of which were closed by small bastioned 
fronts constructed by walls which should be easily breached 
from the main works when the enemy had succeeded in 
gaining possession of any one of the intervening redans. 
By this curious combination of the tenaille and bastioned 
systems, Coehorn gave an undoubted proof of his superiority 
to the narrow prejudices which often prevent the adoption 
of the system best suited for the place. 

hlETHons OF Bousmard, Carnot, Chasselour, Dufour, 
Noizet, Haxo, and Choumaea, 

It would be wrong to dismiss the subject of Bastioned 
Systems without at least some more reference to the works 
of these distinguished engineers than has been given in 
tracing the history of this subject. Bousmard makes the 
faces of his bastions as well as their flanks curvilinear, the 
former convex, and the latter concave outwards ; but though 
by this arrangement the effect of ricochet fire may be dim- 
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inished, the difficulty of defeuding the salient from the 
flanks is much, increased. His great innovation, however, 
consisted in placing the ravelin and its redoubt in advance 
of the glacis of the body of the place, and forming in front 
of them a second or advanced covered-way, the object being 
to close the main ditch entirely, so that the besiegers’ bat- 
teries should not he able to fire upon the body of the place 
through the ditch of the ravelm. The covered-way is made 
eti cremaUlere^ and at each bend there is a sort of redoubt, 
or casemated traverse, not a simple hollow traverse loop- 
holed, such as those in the detached works of Corfu, It 
has been objected to Bousmard’s system that his advanced 
works would be speedily taken by turnmg the gorges both 
of the ravelin and its redoubt, but it should be remembered 
that the interior slope of both is replaced by a loopholed 
wall, being the front of an arched gallery running all round, 
so that the enemy could not remain within ^ese works 
exposed to the fire from the galleries, as well as from the 
body of the place Without advocating the precise form 
and disposition of the works recommended by Bousmard, 
it may be reasonably asserted that in every case of a power- 
ful and well-appointed garrison, the defence wiU gain by 
assuming an active character beyond the precincts of the 
glacis. 

As already observed, an unmerited indifference baa been 
manifested by many engineers to the merits of Carnot, 
principally, it may be believed, from his exaggerated esti- 
mate of the effects of a vertical fire of small projectiles. 
Although he appealed to imagination rather than to calcula- 
tion, when he assumed that by substituting 600 wrought 
iron balls, weighing each ti, for the one shell of 160 
with 6 mortars projecting 3600 balls, he might expect to ; 
put liors de comhat 20 men at each discharge, or 2000 in 
100 discharges, he was right in urging the importance of 
vertical fire. Carnot constructed his escarp without a re- 
vetment, but placed a detached loopholed wall in frontof 
it with a chemin des rondes between, which is one essential 
f eatm’e of his system, the wall being constructed with arched 
niches in rear so as to shelter the men defending it; the loop- 
holes are m two rows. He provided arched casemates for 
mortars on the gorge of his bastion in order to fire upon 
the capital, and the loopholed wall of an inner curtain, 
being continued along the retired flanks and in front of these 
mortar casemates, formed a complete inner retrenchment 
Between the tenaille and the ravehn was an earthen cavalier, 
occupying the position of a redoubt in the ravelin, before 
the bastion’s counterguard, so that the whole of the interior 
works were masted by these earthen envelopes. There is 
much ingenuity in these arrangements, and at least as full 
an appreciation of the value of earthen works as can be 
found iu the writings of any modern writer. Carnot’s lead- 
ing principle, however, was, that a successful defence must 
depend on the active operations of the garrison, and that 
sorties therefore should he frequent and determined as soon 
as the enemy had approached dose to the fortress. Por 
this purpose ha removed the revetment from the counter- 
scarp, and formed it into an easy or countersloping glacis, 
to admit of the ready advance of the, troops from the ditch 
upon the head of the besiegers’ sap. He supposed that the 
overwhelming vertical fire of the 10 mortars in the mortar 
batteries in the gorges of his bastions would prevent the 
enemy from accumulating large covering parties in the 
trenches, and that he should therefore he able to fall upon 
the working parties and successfully delay the progress of 
the works. It has been shown that Carnot entertained an 
exaggerated view of the effects of vertical fire, but fche idea 
of securing his mortars in casemated buildings is good, and 
has been adopted in the citadel of Ghent, and in several 
English works at Portsmouth and Plymouth] and it is im- 
possible to study hifl worlm without profit. 


CATION 

Chasseloup (1764-1836), like Bousmard, placed his 
ravelin in advance of the glacis, and provided it with a 
small casemated keep, the flanfe of which are pierced 
for two guns each. The tenaille is also provided with 
casemated flanks, and m front of it is a casemated redoubt 
or bastionette to supply the place of the ordinary ravelm, 
and to flank the salient portion of the face of the bastion, 
the general face being by him bent into two, so as to 
place the salient portion in line with the extenor side 
of the polygon, and thereby secure it from the ricochet 
fire. Casemated redoubts in the re-entering and salient 
places of aims, a defensive barrack, and a permanent en- 
trenchment on the bastion are also included m his arrange- 
ments. De Sellon (MSmoital de Vlngmieur MilUaire) 
observes, “It would indeed be well to force the besieger 
to pass through two sieges, if the outworks pushed so far 
forward had higher scarps, and were not so easily turned 
at the gorge, hut as the scarp is only 13 feet high, this 
possibility of attacking the woiks by the gorge without a 
previous descent into the ditch pre.sents such serious m- 
coTiveniencea that it is smprismg to observe that Bousmard 
and Chasseloup should have ad opted so defective an arrange- 
ment ” But notwithstanding this strong condemnation, it 
IS at least doubtful whether such works are not the most 
suitable for a vigorous defence by a strong garrison, os they 
would enable the besieged to fall upon the assailants at the 
most critical moment of their attack with a powerful force ; 
and it may be added that a skilful engineer would know 
how to throw many difficulties in the way of turning these 
advanced works, whilst the continuance of the besiegers in 
them might be rendered both difficult and dangerous in the 
extreme. 

The most remarkable feature in Dufour’s modification of 
the modem system is, that one face of the redoubt in the 
re-entering place of arms is earned across the ditch, and 
connected with the conpure of the ravehn, so as completely 
to close the ditch and cover the face of the bastion from 
the fire of a battery on the glacis of the Bolient of the rave- 
lin. Dufour also raised the salient of the ravelin into a 
high cavalier, so as to secure the faces from ricochet , and 
he proposed that the cavalier should be formed of gravel 
or small stones, so that the fire from the body of the place 
mighty by scattering about Ih^e natural missiles, cause 
great damage to the enemy, when attempting to form a 
lodgment. 

General Hoizet has been already mentioned in connexion 
with the Modem System, his modification of which is now 
the normal system adopted at the Erench military schools. 
Eejecting Dufoiir’s mode of closing the ditch of the ravelm 
by carrying across it one face of the redoubt of the re-enter- 
ing place of arms, he effected^ the same object by placiug"a 
massive mask between the coupure of the ravelm and the 
re-entering place of arms, from the inner Mcaip of which it 
is separated by a passage. The counterscarp of the bastion 
is carried continuonsly along the inner edge of the maak, 
whilst in front of it is a ditch which separates it from a 
demi-caponnifere forming its counterscarp and covered-way, 
and a glacis sloping down the ravelin of the ditch. The 
mask, the lunette redoubt m the ravelm, and the redoubt 
ID the re-entering place of arms form a combined series 
of works of great efficiency for defence, which completriy 
cover all hut the salient portion of the face of the bastion. 
The flank of the bastion, as before observed, forms an angle 
of 80“ with the line of defence, and. the advantage taken of 
this in the citadel of Ghent in forming a most powerful in- 
trenclment in the bastion, with a curtain as long ss that of 
the main front, has also been pointed out. 

General Haxo, one of the ablest engineers of modern 
I times, did not publish hia scheme of defemce, nor did he re- 
produce it as a whole in the works he constructed, doubt- 
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less considerittg, as has been so freq^ueatly urged, that 
systems, so-cjalled, can only be looked upon as the exhibi- 
tion of great principles, not as rigid roles for their apphca- 
tion. Els ravehn is made very prominent, and the salient 
IS formed into a traverse, or mask, casemated and armed 
with artillery. Within the ravelin there is a redoubt, and 
within that a casemated caponnifere or baationette. The 
ditch of the ravelin is closed by coatmmng the counterscarp 
across it with a glacis slope into the rav^n ditch, and by 
this arrangement the ditch of the redonbt m the ravelin is 
also closed. The counterguards, the higher and the lower 
bastions, form almoat three hues of defence, of -which two, 
the outer and inner, are powerfully armed with artillery. 
The pecuhar characteristic of the system is, that the parapet 
is tlirown back, and made in its trace independent of the 
escarp, so that, whilst the latter retains the usual straight 
line, the parapet is broken into several portions not in the 
same line, and thus secured from the effects of ricochet — 
an arrangement of very great merit, and largely adopted 
lu the Polygonal system. Haxo is probably better known 
to English engineers as the mventoi of casemated batteries 
it VRcuo than from hia merits as an engineer, great as 
they were. These batteries are formed %n the parapet, 
and though arched over with masonry, are covered with 
earth. They are open in the rear to the terrepleine, 
and the openings in front for the guns are continued 
into embrasures formed m an extension of the parapet at 
these points beyond its ordinary retired position in Haxo’s 
system. These batteries are thus secured from the effects 
of the euem/a fire, and when the embrasures are masked 
are equally hidden from his view, so that they may at any 
moment suideuly open a powerful and unexpected fire upon 
the besiegers. Being open in the rear, and connected to- 
gether by arched openings between every pair, the circular 
tion of air IS sutdoient to do away with the inconvenience 
from smoke, so generally complained of in casemated bat- 
teries. The batteries h VEaxo have been used at Grenoble 
and Lyons, in the forts of Loyasse and Sainte-Foy, and in 
many English works. Their value has been mn^ dimin- 
ished by the range, penetration, and accuracy of modem 
rifled artillery. 

The work of the commandant of engineers, M Choumara, 
entitled Memoires mr la I'ortzfcaiion, was published in 
1847. In this treatise he maintaias the principle that the 
direction of the parapet should be independent of that of 
the escarp, the latter being formed in straight lines, and 
considered permanent during the siege, whilst the former 
may he broken into several lines, and may be modified dur- 
ing the siege so as bo facilitate the defence in any direction. 
H^o had in his lessons or studies pointed out the import- 
ance of this principle, but Choumara was the first to advo- 
cate it in print. The castle of Naples exhibits an early 
example of the reverse operation, a new escarp having been 
built in front of the ancient round tower forts, so as to 
change them at the hose only into bastions, whilst the upper 
portion of the towers became retired and mdependent para^ 
peta Ohoumara, not relying on the bent trace of his re- 
tired parapet as a security from ncoohet, proposed a traverse 
oa the capital of his bastion, placed outside of the retired 
parapet, and 33 yards in len^h. This traverse, made 26 
feet high and 78 feet wide at its base, would occupy less 
than two-thirds of the space of the twelve ordinary traverses 
required to secure from enfilade the faces of Ohoumara’s 
bastions 1 64 yards in length, whilst it would cover not only 
the bastions bub the flanks also. In addition to the tro- 
verse or mask on the capital, Choumara proposed high tra- 
verses, parallel to the flanks, at about 22 yards from the 
salients, which would not only secure the faces from enfil- 
ade, but would form secure or interior flanks, as cavalier 
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making the cavalier flanks 98 yards long, and casemating 
them d VHcueo^ 15 guns might be placed in each, and the 
covered-way of the bastion attacked would be commanded 
by 30 gnus in addition to those of the ordinary flanks, 
whilst the traverse of the capital would secure the flank 
cavaliers from ricochet. The Inst and most remarkable 
suggestion of Choumara is the proposal to widen his ditch 
to about 60 yards, and leavmg a passage of communication 
of 16 yards round the base of the escarp, to form an interior 
glacis, sloping up from the base of the counterscarp towards 
the summit of the escarp, and having a base of 34 yards 
wide, thus constituting a continuous mask round the escarp 
In respect to countermines, Choumara proposed to replace 
the great galleries, which ate usually made 6 feet high and 
3 feet wide, and which are the great arteries of a system of 
nunes, by large vaulted galleries from 16 to 20 feet wide, 
pierced through the counterscarp, aud continued as far as 
the third parallel Six of these galleries were to be formed 
in each front, being placed about 65 yards apart, and con- 
nected together by minor transverse galleries or branches. 
Galleries of this magnitude would, in time of peace, be use- 
ful as stores, and in time of war would greatly facilitate the 
operations of the miner. 

The details of military mining cannot be discussed here , 
but it may be stated that this subterranean warfare re- 
quires great skill on the part of both besieged and besieger. 
The besieged has the advantage of having had the main 
gallenes of hb countermines formed beforehand, but lu 
spite of this a war of mines must generally be in favour of a 
besieger, since every explosion of the mines of the besieged, 
however destructive it may prove to the assaUants, must 
destroy some portion of the works of defence, whilst eveiy 
explosion of the besieger’s mines must operate upon his 
enemy only. Starting, however, upon the assumption that 
a fortress, except in situations which renders regular attack 
impossible, must ultimately fall, the real object of defence 
IS to occupy the enemy for at least the tune for which the 
fortress was designed to resbt ; and the destruction of the 
lodgment or of the battery of a besieger may materially 
protract the resistance of the intrenchment formed in a 
bastion, and thus enable the besieger to maintain his 
ground the longer. 

The most simple foim of mine, and that whioh may be most 
readily applied as an obstacle in the way of tlie asaoilant, is the 
fougasse It consists of a chamber placed at the bottom of a ]iit 
about 12 feet deep The charge is placed in a wooden box, and both 
the charge and size of the box may bo thus estimated When the 
line of least resistance, or shortest Bne drawn from the centre of the 
charge to 1he surface of the earth, which m tliis case is tlio depth 
of the pit, IS 10 feet, a. oharge of 100 lb will produce an mtmnoir 
or excavation, the radins of whii^ is equal to the lino of least re- 
sistence , and it has been ascertained that the volume of the exca- 
vation vanes with the charge, the line of resistance and the resist- 
mg medinm being the some, and that the volume vanes also as the 
cubes of the lines of least reaistance ; hence, tlierefore, if W repre- 
sent the weight of the charge, B the bulk of the cnto7m>ir corro- 
sponding to lOOIb of powder and a line of resistance eimnl to 10 
feet, and 6 that of the entonnoir corresponding to the charge W 
and the line of least resistance E, we have 100 .W.: B:&j but ns 

1 

B • & ; . 103 . e 8, we have 100 : W. : 10 *- and E®. Now let 

S“sido of cubical box to coataiu the charge (56 ft of powder tlirowu 
loosely in filling one cubic foot), and S«\/ 122 R, or 

nearly | E in feet. The pits for fougasses vary generally from 8 to 
12 feet in depth, ond from 5 to 4 feet iu width, being made square, 
and are revetted with planks when the earth is not urm enough to 
stand without suppoit , and for this latter purpose gabions may b« 
used of different oianietem, so that the smaller may Tie slipped 
through the larger, which have been previously fixed. The box 
for the powder is well tarred, and when intendea to be left in the 
ground for some time, it should be covered with taited canvas and 
put into another box, also tarred both inside and outside. The charge 
IB Ignited by Bickford's fuze, or by a saucisson or linen tube about 
aamch in diameter, filled with powder, and enclosed in a wooden 
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a trenoh, sunk some feet in the earth, from the charge and pit to the 
place of Ignition, in order to secure it from accidents as well as from 
the enemy’s observation (see fig 26, pa^e 429, m which is also 
represented the mode whereby the fire is applied by what may 
be called the fire-box, the end of the trough and powder-hose being 
introduced into it). As for the thorough fulfilment of the object of 
a military mine the explosion shoiud be “immediate,” it is 
requisite to employ a contrivance for producing instantaneous 
igmtion. This can be most readily and perfectly effected by employ- 
ing electncity, and this is now as a rule employed in regular mining 
opei-ations 

Experience Tiafl shown how little real injury the explosion 
of fougasses do to an assailant j but, as ■tbe moral effect of 
them IS a degree of hesitation or irresolution often greater 
than that produced by musketry fire, and as they are easily 
extemporized, the fougasse may still be considered an ob- 
stacle of some value to the defence Loaded shells packed in 
a case may be substituted for the oi dinary charge, the case 
being formed with a horizontal partition, and the fuses of 
the shells placed on the lower portion of the case, passing 
through holes in the partition, so as to be brought into con- 
nection with the firing-hose in the upper portion of the case. 
Another form is the stone fougasse, which is probably the 
most effectual of aU. It is constructed thus. A conicd pit 
is made in the earth about 6 or 6 feet deep, the axis being 
directed towards the enemy at an angle of 46° with the 
plane of construction, and at the bottom a charge of 50 fi> 
of powder is placed in a weU-tarred box. Over the box, 
and perpendicular to the axis of the cone, is fixed a lid, on 
which as a platform are packed either atones or broken 
bricks, which, on explosion, are scattered over a space of 
about 60 by 70 yards. It should belaid down as a rule 
that facilities for discharging mines ought to be in every 
fortress, whether electric apparatus be used for the purpose, 
or openings be prepared in the works through which the 
powder-hose may be carried. 

The last great modification proposed by Ohoumara is 
the extension of the exterior side, and the value of 
this can no longer be matter of doubt, now that the 
effective range of musketry has so much increased. The 
length of the line of defence may now be safely and 
advantageously fixed at between 400 and 600 yards, so that 
musketry and artiUery can co-operate together efficiently. 
Ohasseloup had, indeed, proposed to make his exterior side 
about 700 yards long, and he was no mere speculative 
engineer, for he had fortified with great skill Alessandna in 
Piedmont ; but it must be borne in mind that no greater 
distance should be allowed for musketry than is compatible 
with distinct vision and a correct appreciation of distance ; 
and further that the men intended to use the rifle in a for- 
tress ought to be weU trained for that object. The Gatling 
gun may in fitting positions be used with effect instead of 
musketry j it dehvers a continuous stream of bullets at the 
rate of 400 per minute. The value of one Gatling is equal 
to 22 rifles, and nearly equal to two Q-pounders, and though it 
has a range of 1200 yards, it produces its best effect at short 
distances. In the defence of ditches its defect is that it 
cannot break or overturn scaling ladders. 

German System op Depenob. 

Having traced the history of bastioned defence to the 
high state of perfection it attained, a summary of other 
systems will complete the subject. It has been shown that 
no sooner had the Italians invented the Bastioned System 
of defence than it found in every country persons who 
devoted themselves to the improvement of its details, 
— ^in France, Errard, Pagan, and Vauban ; in the Nether- 
lands, Freitag and Coehorn j and in Germany, Speckle, who 
was at least equal to any of the others. Germany 
however justly it prided itself on Speckle, has gone back 
to Durer, and has adopted from him the system of flank- 
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ing defence, which depends on casemated galleries, and 
caponniferes or casemated works placed across the ditches. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, it is remarkable that the Ger- 
mans have taken much of their works from a French officer 
— the celebrated Marc E,en6, Marquis de Montalembert, 
who in 1776 published his celebrated work, Perpendicular 
FoHiJwation, or an Fssay on Several Methods of Fot tifying 
a stra%ght line, a triangle, a square, and all p>olygons of any 
number of sides, giving to their defence a yerpendicidar direc- 
tion, also, Methods of improving Existing Defences and 
rendering them much stronger , also, Redoubts, Forts, and 
Field Intrenchments, of a Few Construction, in 11 quarto 
volumes, with 166 large plates, — a work which must be 
considered the source from which all the modem “ inven- 
tions ” in this branch of Fortification have been derived. 
Eeferring back to earlier German writers, it appears that 
Rimpler in 1673 proposed a system which is a combination 
of bastions with tenaiUes, and that Landsberg in 1712 
proposed a purely tenaille system ; but both these adhere 
to earthen ramparts and parapets, the first with revetments, 
the second without them, and their systems are little more 
than extensions of Field Fortification. But Montalembert, 
m his Tenaille System, replaces the simple revetment at 
the re-entering angles with casemated works in two stages, 
thus affording direct fire, both of artillery and musketry, 
for the defence of the ditches and faces of the redans, the 
remaimng portion of the trace being occupied by an earthen 
couvre-face work, with a detached loopholed gallery in 
front of it, evidently the prototype of Carnot’s detached 
revetment. The re-entering casemates are calculated to 
hold 24 guns in two tiers. Behind the couvre-face is the 
body of the place of the redan, being also fronted by a 
casemated gaUery, and separated from the couvre-face by 
an mner wet-ditch. In this system, then, the defence by 
musketry as well as by artillery is from two levels, the 
upper at a moderate height above the bottom of the 
ditch, and not, as in the old Itahan systems, at the high 
level of the crest of the parapet. At the gorge of each 
redan is placed a formidable casemated tower ; whilst in 
front of file main ditch there is a general couvre-face pro- 
vided with casemated galleries, a second or advanced ditch, 
places of arms in front of the re-entermg angles, a covered- 
way, and a glacis. . . 

The Polygonal System may, however, be considered as 
sprin^ng directly from Diirer’s work of the same name, 
only in this system the simple earthen ramparts of Durer 
are replaced by a combination of casemated towers, casemated 
galleries, and earthen couvre faces In Diireifs polygon the 
Bides were straight or unbroken, but in Montalembert’s the 
centre was throvm back and formed into an Italian bastioned 
trace, the faces flanking the faces of the caponnifere. In forts 
which formed a triangle or square Montalembert was rich 
in resources, though the massive casemated tower, case- 
mated galleries, and earthen couvre-faces were the essential 
elements of all In France, the views of Montalembert 
have never been received with enthusiasm, though Cher- 
bourg is fortified in conformity to them, and it was even 
alleged that the corps du geme was indisposed to receive 
instruction from an officer of another arm ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the cherished name of Vauban 
has induced its officers to direct their attention rather to 
the improvement of the Bastioned System, which they 
have certainly carried to perfection, than to the develop- 
ment of a system depending on sudi different principles. 
In Germany, on the contrary, Speckle is less known than 
Vauban, and though probably a thought of Diirer may not 
have entered into the question, Montalembert’s Systems, 
founded upon some of Diirer’s principles, have been adopted, 
and may be studied in Ihe works of defence of Coblentz. In 
all such works masonry defences or oasemated buildings 
IZ. — 59 
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a diflmcter of the highest impoitance, hat it should 
not be forgotten that masonry can never resist the effects 
of a concentrated fire of heavy guns, and can be considered 
safe only when protected by earthen masks or couvre-faces. 
The Maxunilian towers of the defences of Lintz are no 
longer approved, by modern engineers, and in doang the 
harbour of Sebastopol against approach by sinkmg a large 
portion of their own fleet, the Russians ezdubited their dis- 
trust of masonry defences when opposed to ships And this 
distiust 18 not to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that, to bring the guns forward enough to afford them 
lateral tiaimng, the walla of casemated batteries must be 
cut into, and greatly weakened. This gimt defect of 
masonry defences, and the evils of smoke in close cre- 
mates, are well known to engineers. In the earliest 
periods of Italian fortification, the necessity of increasing 
the active power of the flanks beyond that afforded by 
their length was strongly felt ; and retired flanks, nsing 
one above the other, were adopted, as well as casemated 
flanks admitting two or more tiers of guns, thus obtaining, 
as in Montalemhert’s System, a greater number of guns by 
extending the battery veifcieally. At first sight this appears 
an obvious mode of acquiring a snpenority over the attack, 
in which the batteries can only be extended laterally, but 
in practice the retired flaoks were soon found to be un- 
tenable, while the front flanks were complete shell-traps, 
and the casemates were practacally useless from the diffi- 
culty of clearing the smoke from them. The systems of 
Moutalembert partake of the same defects ; and however 
imposing the appearance of several successive tiers of guns 
may be, it should be remembered that, covered by a 
mask, they can only be partially used when the enemy 
iS at a considerable distance, and that exposed to view 
they can be easily destroyed at 2500 yards by tbe guns of 
attack of the calibres now in use. Several wnters have 
proposed systems baaed upon principles similar to those 
of Montalembert, but it is perhaps sufficient here to 
mention the work of Don Jose Herrera Garcia {TeorUt 
Andpica dc la Fortifieacion Pemanente)i as it is unques- 
tionably the most remarkable development of the tower 
system of defen ca Garcia proposes several successive lines 
of massive casemated buildings or towers, of an egg-shape, 
connected together with casemated curtaina The towers are 
surmounted by parapets, which at the ends next the enemy 
are broken mto a series of smaller curves, and are retired or 
independent of the exterior wall or scarp. As each of these 
towers is deWible of itself, the work of forcing a way 
through three lines of them would be most formidable, but 
the expense of such a system would be enormous. 

The system of the Slwedish general Yirgin belongs to the 
bastioned systems, but it is mentioned here in contrast to 
Garcia’s, as it disperses in the defences separate bastioned 
forts,— of a form somewhat approaching to Eimpler’s, and 
covered by outworks so arranged as to secure the inner 
works from injury until the enemy has effected his lodg- 
ment upon them, These forts are surrounded on ah 
sides by dit(^, and connected together by secure com- 
munications. Ingemoufi as Yirgin’s system is, it is maiifeat 
that though the lose of one fort would not ensure the fall 
of the others, it would at least render all the interior space 
inclosed by the line of forts untenable, and place the town, 
the mBenal, or other public bmldings, at the mercy of the 
besiegern This may be said of all detached forts, and it 
must be again laid down as a maxim that tiie ultimate 
value of such forts, as a means of securing an important 
object, depends on an inner line of defence of a nature to 
resist any sudden attack or c<Mjp^de^7Ila^n, Detadbed forts 
may be, for the purpose of keeping an enemy at a distance, 
more effectual than a simple continuous line, but they 
cease to be of use if an enemv can nass them and attack 
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a defective interior line behind, incapable of resisting a 
coup-de-main. 

It has been well stated by tbe ffrench translator of Zas- 
trow, that the reduction of a place may be considered as a 
certain amount of work to be performed, the magnitude of 
■which depends on various elements, amongst which the dis- 
position and nature of the works constitute the most im- 
jiortant ; and that the attack has to perform this work in 
a certain time, and -with certains means, amongst which the 
principal elements are the quantity of heavy artillery, and 
the nature of the ground over which the approaches must 
be carried. 'Vhien, tharefore, it is said that a work forti- 
fied on Tauban’s first system would fall on the twenty- 
eighth day, — on Cormontaigna’s, with a cavaher entrench- 
ment in the bastion, on the thirty-first,— it must be 
remembered that this implies the possibihty of complete 
investment, and of steadily advancing the approaches over 
soil easily worked by the sapper ; bub that if the invest- 
ment be incomplete, if the ground be rocky, and every 
inch have to be gained by hard and Incessant toil, pro- 
tracting the time during which the sapper is uncovered, 
and therefore greatly adding to the d^y losses m the 
trenches, such periods may readily be extended to twice or 
three times their ordinary length. 

iNTEBirCHED CaMPS. 

It would not be proper to leave tbe subject ■without a 
brief description of intrenched camps, especially as they 
have an important bearing upon tbe defence of capitals, 
with which this article closes. 

An intrenched camp is a position, prepared beforehand, 
m which an inferior army rests in security from the attack 
of a superior army, and from which it may operate upon 
the communications of such superior oxmy, or m which a 
beaten army takes refuge for the purpose of reorganiaation, 
The position selected for an intrenched camp ia usually 
around the capital, or around an important city, or on an 
important line of communication. The position should, 
therefore, contain sufficient space to receive the army for 
which it is constructed, to contain ample supplies of all 
kind^ and to keep an enemy beyond bombarding distance 
not only from the city but from the camjjiing grounds 
within it. An intrenched camp should consist of a chain 
of independent forts, with, wherever practicable, a strong 
inner work j the forts should be as large as possible, and 
disposed in aright or slightly convex line. No fort should 
have undue prominence over the others, as such a fort 
would be a source of weakness, inasmuch as it might be at- 
tacked by itself, and being further removed from the centre 
of defensive operations would be more difficult to succour. 
The camp should be traversed by free and easy communi- 
cations f and if it have an interior work, that work should 
command the whole of the interior. It should also possess 
facilities for passing rapidly from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, and sufficient interior space for the execution of such 
mancBUvxes as are necessary for the defence of the position. 

ffOETIFiaATION OF CAPITALS, 

Whether capitals, as capitals, should be fortified has 
given rise to much difference of opinion ; hut all autho- 
rities are agreed that the capitals of highly centralized 
countries most ^ fortified. In such countries the prin- 
cipal Tesouroes of the state, both public and private, 
are collected in the capital ; in it is placed the centre^ of 
government, and from it administration and organization 
ladiata Such a capital is truly the heart of the nation ; a 
deadly blow to it stops the national cironlatiou, and 

natinnnl naralvais itnavand will nrobablv fnllaw- Take, for 
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example, Eflglaud, periaps tKe most liighly centralized of 
countries. Can it be doubted that an enemy in possession 
of London could exact wliat terms lie pleased ? Upon this 
point the commissioners appointed to consider the defences 
of the United Kingdom say, — “ There can be no doubt that 
the main object of an enemy invading the country ■would 
be to push for the capital, in the hope that, if he succeeded 
in obtaining command of it, such a disaster would result m 
our buying him off upon any terms he might think it ex- 
pedient to exact.” This was ■written in 1860, but within 
eleven years its general truthfulness was thoroughly estar 
blished by the fSl of Pans, when the exactions of the 
Germans were only limited by the ability of the French to 
comply with them. It is then scarcely too much to say 
that the faU of London would result in the downfall of 
England. Speaking of the general confusion and ruin 
which the presence of a hostile army on British soil must 
produce. Lord Overstone said : “ The occupation of London 
by an invadmg army >....! cannot contemplate or trace 
to its consequences such a supposition.” And he might 
well say so ; not England only, but the cause of civilization 
throughout the world would be shattered by such an occu- 
pation. 

At a time when capitals were by no means the wxtwnal 
cmti'es which they have since become, owing to tbe develop- 
ment of the means of locomotion, and to the discoveries of 
electrical science, Napoleon said that a great capital is the 
native place of the flower of the nation, the central point 
of public opinion, and the general dep6t ; and he added that 
it IS the ^eatest of absurdities to leave so important a place 
destitute of immediate defence. 

How then should a capital be fortified? The answer is, 
that it should be so fortified that it may be safe from bom- 
bardment and from blockade, and that its defences may be 
beyond the control of its inhabitants. 

These objects may be attained by two methods, — ^first 
by constructing a circle of detached forts round the capital, 
and at such a distance in advance of it as shall render 
investment impossible, or, secondly, by forming a cordon of 
intrenched camps far in ^vance of the capital, making at 
the same time such arrai^ements as shall facilitate the rapid 
concentration of troops in any of them. 

With respect to these two methods there is much differ- 
ence of opinion, and eminent military authorities may be 
cited in support of one or the other according to the bias of 
the writer. Nevertheless it may be safely asserted that the 
value of either is dependent upon the number and quality 
of tbe troops available for its service. If the troops be few, 
or insufificiently trained and poor in qnabty, then it would 
be proper to have recourse to a system of detached forts 
round and not far in advance of the capital, and so disposed 
that they may, in a measure at least, be manned by local 
auxiliary levies. If, on the other hand, the troops be fully 
equipped, thoroughly trained and disciplined, with high 
ower of manoeuvring, then, even though inferior in num- 
er, it may he advisable to have recourse to a cordon of 
intrenched camps. 

Generally, if circumstances admit of its adoption, the 
second method is the better, especially if the camps are dis- 
osed at such intervals that an enemy in force cannot pass 
etween them, and at such distance from the capital ^at, 
if driven out of them, there is still time left to fall back 
and take up some inner position upon which to deliver a 
decisive battle. The capital, though well covered by the 
camps, would take no part in the active defence, and would 
not be attacked after the fall of one of them, ■while the 
occupants of the camps could fight with no apprehension of 
the populace rising in their rear, a danger to he apprehended 
from the most patient of people, as they become pinched 
by the privations and miseries of a siege. 
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In practice it will almost always happen that a combina- 
tion of the two methods will be adopted , but whatever 
method be adopted it will generally be inadvisable to 
surround the capital, more especially if large, ■with a close 
enceinte. If, however, it have such an enceinte, the works 
of which the enceinte is composed should be provided with 
strong intenor defence. In all large cities there is a con- 
siderable cosmopolitan and vagrant element, possessed of 
no property, and havmg no interest in the maintenance of 
order, whose contact with the soldiery may be attended with 
deplorable results, inasmuch as it must tend to lessen the 
bands of disciplme, to destroy the habits of obedience, and 
to weaken those feelmgs of devotion and self-restraint which 
are more than ever necessary under the pnvations of a close 
siege. 

Against this view it may he urged that the enceinte con- 
structed round Paris in ISIO prevented its falling into the 
hands of the Prussians after the battle of ChatiUon. This 
may be true , but in estimating the value of this encemts 
it should be borne in mind that 236,000 Prussians were 
sufficient to shut up in it, and eventually reduce by famine, 
a garrison of 300,000 men, and it is certain that the absence 
of interior defences in that enceinte permitted a mere hand- 
ful of communists to make themselves masters of Paris and 
its fortifications, and to force back the regular troops upon 
Versailles. Generally, however, the rapid growth of the 
population in very large cities precludes a close enceinte. 
Indeed, the enormous extent of very large capitals, and the 
very long range of present artillery, render the fortifica- 
tion of them so costly that, in elaborating any scheme for 
their defence, cost must enter largely into calculation, and 
must materially modify theoretical andscienfcific conclusions. 

But however elaborately the capitol may he fortified, 
the full effect of the expenditure upon 'its fortifications is 
not obtained unless other strong places are formed m appro- 
priate positions in relation to it , for if the capital only bo 
fortified, defence will cease with its fall It is asserted 
upon the authority of official documents that the Erench 
would not have yielded to the conditions exacted by the 
conquerors of Paris in 1871, if there had remained to them 
strong defensive positions such as Orleans, Tours, and 
Bourges, upon which the armies, poor in quality as they 
were, of Faidherbe, and Bonrbaki could have 

operated. In fact, if the capital only be fortified, the object 
of invasion will be limited to it, and the task of the invader 
will be much simplified, for he will have little fear of his 
communications, and will be able to make his circle of in- 
vestment of such strength as seems best to him. And when 
once the investment is completed, it is matter of great diffi- 
culty for the inclosed army, even if superior in numbers, to 
break out. Its best chance of breakmg out is during the 
first days of the investment, particularly at the period when 
the enemy commences to- extend himself round the circle of 
investment, and m so doing presents his flank to it After 
the investment is complete, the inclosed army is in a bad 
position for ddivering an attack, as it must advance ajid 
deploy imder concentric fire playing upon it m front and in 
flaaik. The difficulties of such an attack are exemplified in 
the French attack during the siege of Paris upon the 5th 
German corps between Bt Cloud and Buzenval, when 84,000 
French attacking from an interior position were defeated 
with a loss of 6000 men by 20,000 Germans -with a loss of 
only 646. 

The advantage of other strong places was shown when 
180,000 Germans were detained for a time before Metz. 
But Metz and Strasburg were so far from Paris that they 
had scarcely any relation to it. Moreover, they lay close 
to the frontier j and as here there were no intermediate 
strong places they were rapidly isolated, and when they fell 
into the invader’s hands proved of great service to him. 
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Tke absence of an intermediate line of defence probably led 
to the disaster of Sedan and tke fatal mrestment of Paris, 
while on the other hand the fortresses on the northern 
frontier, out of date and ill adapted as they were to meet 
the appliances of modern warfare, enabled Paidherbe’s raw 
levies to hold their ground as successfully as they did. 

If one trutli be taught more clearly tlian another by the 
Franco-German war, it is the advantage, nay, the absolute 
necessity, of fortifying, but of properly fortifying, the 
capital of a highly centralized country. When we consider 
France deploring the flower of her youth sacrificed, the de- 
struction wrought in her capital, and the spoliation of two 
of her fairest provinces, and mulcted in a money payment 
of £200,000,000, with an addition of £170,000,000 more 
to her debt, — can we avoid the conclusion that no sum spent 
upon fortifications would have been too large if it had pre- 
served her from such calamities? All that Paris is to 
France, London is, and more, to the British empire. Paris 


is rich and populous j uondon is richer and far more popu- 
lous, Pans was a tempting prize to an invader, London is 
more tempting and more accessible. The resources of 
Fmnce in her soil and in her climate are great, and her 
children are so thrifty that she is self-dependent , but it is 
far otherwise with Great Britain. She depends upon 
foreign countries for half the necessaries of life, and the 
commerce by which her supphes of food are gathered is 
mainly centred in her capital France, as we see, has 
already recovered from the fall of her capital ; hut the faU of 
England's might be without a nse, for it might be attended 
with a collapse of commerce from which there should be no 
recovery. Yet notwithstanding the pressure of unheard of 
ills, and with the regeneration of her army straining her 
resources heavily, France finds means to spend £4,000,000 
upon the fortifications of Paris. With this example before 
her eyes shall Great Britain in the full tide of prosperity 
do less for London? (j. b. p. — o. h. n.) 
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FORTROSE, a royal and parliamentary burgh of Scot- 
land, county of Rods, is situated on the N. side of the Moray 
Firth, nearly opposite Fort-George, from which it is 2^ 
miles distant, and with which it has regular ferry com- 
munication. It was made an episcopal see in the 12th 
century by David I, but only a small portion of the cathe- 
dral now remains It has a handsome Episcopal chapel and 
academy, and a good harbour, with a depth of 14 feet water 
at high tide. On account of the romantic scenery of the 
neighbourhood, the town posseases considerable attractions 
as a watering place. The parish church is at Rosemarkie, 
about a mile eastward. Sir James Mackintosh received 
his early education at Fortrose, This borough unites with 
Inverness, Forres, and Haim in returning one member to 
parliament. The population of the parliamentary bnrgh 
(which includes Rosemarkie) was 1017 in 1871. 

FORTUHA, the Latin goddess of Fortune, answering 
to the Greek Tyche, rvxij. This deity was of far more 
importance in Italy than among the Greeks, the special 
characteristic of the Italian or Latin religion being the 
worship of abstract qualities. At Rome the culture of 
Fortune was said to have been introduced and established 


by Ancus Marcius and Serviua Tullius ; and her temples 
were especially honoured at Antium and Proeneate, where 
her oracular responses were in the highest repute. She 
was worshipped under a vast variety of epithets, the most 
prominent being virilis, as denoting the power which secured 
to women the affections of their husbands; muliehris, a 
name connected with the legend which made the women of 
Rome prevail over the resolution of Coriolanus ; pziUica, 
prwcUa, conservatrisef primiffeniaf &c. We hear also of a 
Fortuna Mainmosa, corresponding to the many-breasted 
Artemis of Ephesus, and to the Teutonic Giza, Zizi, whose 
name Tacitus in his Germania, c. 9, seems to have con- 
founded with that of the Egyptian Isia 

FORTUNATE ISLANDS. See Canary Islands. 

FORTUNATUS, the legendary hero of one of the most 
popular of European chap-books. He was a native, says 
the story, of Famagosta in Cyprus, and after many strange 
adventures and vicissitudes fell in with the goddess of 
Fortune in a wild forest, and received from her a purse 
which was continually replenished as often as he drew from 
its storea With thte he wandered through many a city 
and kingdom, and at last arrived at Cairo as a guest of the 
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sultan. Among the treasures which the sultan showed him 
was an old napless hat which had the curious power of 
transporting its wearer to any place where he desired to be. 
Of this he feloniously possessed himself, and returned home 
to Cyprus, where he hved m the free gratification of all his 
fancies and desires. On his death he left his purse and his 
hat to his sons Ampedo and Andelosiaj but instead of 
harmoniously putting them to use, they were jealous of each 
other, and by their recklessness and folly soon landed 
themselves in the depths of misery. The motif of the 
story is very obvious • in the words of the preface, the 
reader should learn that all men should desire reason and 
wisdom before all the treasures of the world. In its full 
form the history of Fortunatus is a brisk narrative of con- 
siderable length, occupying in Simrock’s Die Deutsclien 
TolhshiMiher, vol. iiL, upwards of 158 pages. The scene is 
being continually shifted — ^from Cyprus to Flanders, from 
Flanders to London, from London to France, and a large 
number of secondary characters appear from time to time 
on the stage. The general features of the style and the 
allusions seem to indicate a comparatively modern date for 
the authorship ; but the nucleus of the legend can be traced 
back to a much earlier period. The stories of Jonathas 
and the three jewels in the Qesta Eomanorum^ of the 
emperor Frederick and the three precious stones in the 
Cento Nomelle Antidie, of the Mazin of Elhorassan in the 
Tliouswnd and One NigMs^ and the flying scaffold in the 
Bahar Danuah, have all a certain similarity. The earliest 
known edition of the German text of Fortunatus appeared 
at Augsburg m 1509, and the modern German investigators 
are disposed to regard this as the original form. Innumer- 
able rifacimentos have been made in French, Itahan, Dutch, 
English, &c., and cheap editions are still common enough 
on the bookstalls The story was dramatized by Hans 
Sachs in 1553, and by Thomas Dekker in 1600 ; and the 
latter comedy appeared in a German translation in Englimhe 
Komodien vnd Tragddienf 1620. Tieck has utilized the 
legend in his Phanta^is, and Ohamisso in his Peter Schle- 
mihl) and Uhland has left an unfinished narrative poem 
entitled “ Fortunatus and his Sons.” 

See Dr Fr. "W. V. Schmidt’s Fwtunatus und seine SSTim, erne 
Zauler-Tragddie, von ThomtM Decker, mit einem AvJumg, &c. 
Berlin, 1819 j Glorres, Die devAsche VolkslytLcher, 1807. 

FORTUNATUS, Venantitts HoiroEnrs Oeementiaots, 
bishop of Poitiers, and the chief Latin poet of his time, 
was born near Ceneda in Treviso, in 530. He studied at 
Milan and Ravenna, with the special object of excelling as 
a rhetoncian and poet, and in 665 he journeyed to France, 
where he was received with much favour at the court of 
Sigbert, king of Austrasia, whose marriage with Brunhild 
he celebrated in an epithalamvim. After remaining a year 
or two at the court of Sigbert, he travelled in vanous parts 
of France, visiting persons of distmction, and composing 
short pieces of poetry on any subject that occurred to him 
At Poitiers he visited Queen Radegonda, who lived there m 
retirement, and she induced him to prolong his stay in the 
city indefinitely. Here he also enjoyed the friendship of 
the famous Gregory, bishop of Tours, and other eminent 
ecclesiastics. He was elected bishop of Poitiers in 699, 
and died about 609. The later poems of Fortunatus were 
collected in 11 books, and consist of hymns, epitaphs, 
poetical epistles, and verses in honour of his patroness 
Radegonda and her sister Agnes, the abbess of a nunnery at 
Poitiers. He also wrote a large poem in 4 books in honour 
of St Martin, and several lives of the saints in prose. His 
prose is stiff and mechanical, but most of his poetry has an 
easy rhythmical flow. 

An edition of the works of Portonatus was published by Ch 
Brower at Fulda in 1608, 2d edition at Mayence in 1617 The best 
edition is that of M A, Luschi, Rome, 1786, which was afterwards 
reprinted in Migne’a Patrologice ewrsua comjpletiis, vol. 88. 
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FORT WAYRE, or, as it is sometimes called, “Summit 
City,” a city of the United States, at the head of AUen 
county, Indiana, situated 761 miles W. of New York and 
102 N.E. of Indianopolis, at the junction of the St Joseph 
and the St Mary, which form what is known as the 
Maumee River The "Wabash and Erie canal passes 
through the town, and no fewer than eight railway lines 
branch out from it in vanous directions Besides the ex- 
tensive works mointamed by several of the railway com- 
panies for the building of carriages, &c , there are a num- 
ber of engineenng establishments, planing mills, flour 
mills, and tanneries, sash and door works, and a woollen 
factory. The churches are twenty-seven in all; the 
educational institutions comprise a high school, a normal 
school, a Methodist college (founded in 1846), the Concordia 
Lutheran college (founded in 1860), and two public 
libraries ; and among the other pubhc buildings may be 
mentioned the court-house, the county jail, the city hospital, 
and the orphans’ home. Interior communication is facili- 
tated by six miles of tramway lines. In the early part of 
the 18th century the French established a tradmg port on 
the site of the present city, which took its name, how- 
ever, from a fort erected in 1794 by General Wayne. 
The town was laid out in 1826, but ^d not become of 
much importance till the opening of the Wabash and 
Erie canal in 1840. In that year it attained the rank 
of a city, though its inhabitants numbered only 2080. 
By 1860 they had increased to 4282, by 1860 to 10,388, 
and by 1870 to 17,718. 

FORUM, the word employed by the Romans to denote 
any open place in which men congregated for the transac- 
tion of mercantile or political business. It is connected 
with/oru, and the same root also appears in the Greek 
dvpOj the Sanskrit dvdra, and the English door. In the laws 
of the Twelve Tables it occurs as eq.uivalent to the vestibule 
of a tomb (Cic., De Leg., li. 24) , in a Roman camp the 
forum was an open place immediately beside the prsetonum; 
and perhaps the word may at one time have been applied 
generally to the space in front of any public building or 
gateway. In the city itself, however, during the period of 
the early history, forum was almost a proper name, denotmg 
the flat and formerly marshy space between the Palatine and 
Oapitoline hills, which probably even at the regal period 
had afforded the accommodation necessary for such public 
meetings as could not be held within the area Capitolina 
(see Rome). During the days of the repubhe the city had 
only one forum, but under the empire a considerable num- 
ber both of fora civilia and of fora venalia came into exist- 
ence To the former class belonged those of Julius and of 
Augustus, and also that of Nerva, which wassometimes called 
Transitorium or Pervium. Of the latter order the most 
Important were the Olitorium, Piseatonum, and Boarium. 
Those called after Trajan, Sallust, Diocletian, and Aure- 
lian were probably intended merely as public loungea 
The word forum frequently appears in the names of Roman 
market towns ; as, for example, in Appii Forum, Forum 
Julu (Frejus), Forum Livii (Forli), Forum Sempronii 
(Fossombrone). The fora were distinguished from mere 
vici by the possession of a municipal organization, which, 
however, was less complete than that of a prefecture. In 
legal phraseology, wliich distinguishes the forum commune 
from the forum privilegiatum, and the forum ^nerale from 
the forum speciale, the word is practically equivalent to our 
“court” or “jurisdiction.” 

FOSBROKE, Thomas Dudley (1770-1842), an Eng- 
lish antiquary, was bom in London, and was called Dudley 
after a cousin of that name, esquire of Lebofcwood Hall 
in Shropshire. Fosbroke has given accounts of himself 
and family in most of his works, accompanied with lists 
and statements of facts supporting possible alliances. He 
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was of an old Staffordshire family, no individual of which, 
ever attained to any particular eminence. It had long 
been the custom in this family that one of the sons should 
enter the church, and the dying wish of the father in this 
pqjiA was that his son should take holy orders. Going to 
St Paul’s school at nine years of age, Fosbroke took m 
1785 a Tesdale scholarship at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and graduated as M. A- in 1792. In that year he took 
also deacon’s orders and settled in the curacy of Horsley 
in Gloucestershire, where he remained till 1810, taking 
pnest’s orders in 1794. In 1810 Fosbroke removed to 
Walford in Herefordshire, and passed there the remainder 
of his life, as curate till 1830, and afterwards as vicar 
of the parish. In 1796 he published the JEcommy of 
Monastic Life, which is, according to his own account, 
“ a poem in Spenserian measure and style, wntten upon 
Darwin’s doctrine of using only precise ideas of pic- 
turesque effect, chiefly founded on the sense of vision.” 
"Whatever all that may mean the poem is entirely unread- 
able, although “ the reviews were favourable.” This with 
othm poeticS. attempts of Fosbroke’s was reprinted at the 
end of the third edition (1843) of his next book, the 
British Mouadmvi, 2 vols. 8vo, 1802, — a compilation from 
manuscripts in the British Museum and Bodleian libraries, 
with subordinate use of printed authorities, of facts relating 
to the manners and customs of the monks and nuns of 
England, which was very favonrably received. In the 
second and third editions this work was much enlarged. 
In 1799 Fosbroke had been elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and resolved to devote himself to the study 
of archseology. British MonatMsm, the first result of his 
studies, was always his favourite woik. In 1807 was 
published by subscription his Ahstracls and Beeords of 
Mamisctipts respectinff the County of Gioucester, after which 
he entered into an engagement with Sic Eichard Philips for 
several important works, including an encyclopsedia of 
antiqnitieSi^ hut owing to the commercial failure ,of that 
enterprising gendeman in 1810, these plans fell through. 
In 1814 he published an Ahridgnient of WMthfs Coni- 
mentary on the Meio Testament’, in 1819 a Hutory of the 
City of Gloucester, from new matenals, in 1818 The Wye 
Tow; and in 1821 its companion, Anconensia, or Archceo- 
logical Sketches of Boss and Archenfeld, illustrative of the 
Campaigns of Qaractaeus and the Station Aruonium. In 
1821 also was issued his edition of the Berkeley Manur 
scnpts, with a history of the castle and town of Berkeley 
and a life of. Jrainer. The work for which Fosbroke is 
b®fc remembered, the Bncydopcedia of Antiquities, was 
first published in 1824, 2 vols 4to; a second enlarged 
edition appeared in 1840. This work, though perhaps 
open to objection on account of a certain incoherence and 
disproportion, embodies the results of a large amount of 
reading among manuscript and other obscure sources. A 
sequel to thi^ called Foreign Topography, was published 
in 1828. His other works are A Bictwes^ie and Topo- 
grapUccA Accouid of Cheltetiham and its Vicinity (1826); 
The Tourisms Granmeur, or Buies relating to the Scenery 
and Antiquities iwddad to Travdlers (1826); A Treatise 
on the Arts, &c., of the Grwks and Homans ” (1833), for 
Lardnar’s Cabinet Gydopoeiia’, “Extracts from Manuscripts 
relating to English History,’^ and ^‘Hlustrations of the 
Constitution of our Ancient ParliamifntB,” contributed to 
the Transactions of the Boyal Society of lAterature, of 
which body Fosbroke was elected honorary associate 
in 1827. He also made extensive researches into the 
pedigree and history of the Clinton family at the desire 
of the dake of Newcastle, in the possession of whom three 
large folio volumes of his MSS. now remain. Fosbroke 
was in the early part of this century a regular contributor 
to the Genilemmfs Magazine of both original articl«t and 


reviews. Although without pretension to style as an 
author or judgment as a critic of antiquities, he was a 
student and writer of good aima ; and despite a recurring 
tendency to whine at his tate in prefaces, his works can 
be read with some pleasure and profit. He died at Wal- 
ford on the 1st January 1842. 

FOSCARI, Fuancesco (d. 1457), doge of Venice, 'was 
bom probably about 1372. He was of a patrician family, 
early displayed an ambitions temper, and rose to high 
honours in the state. He was already a member of the 
great council, when in 1412 he was named one of the 
guardians of the young marquis of Mantua ; and by his 
wise administration he won the gratitude both of his ward 
and of the people. In 1421, being then one of the pro- 
curatori of St Mark, he zealously advocated war on behalf 
of Florence against the powerful duke of Milan. The 
reigning doge, Tommaso Mocenigo, was opposed to this 
policy ; and v^hen dying two years later, he warned his 
countrymen against electing Foscari as his successor, on 
the ground that he would plunge Venice into a disastrous 
war. The warning, however, was ineffectual ; for after six 
days’ deliberations, with nine Bcrntmies, Foscari was elected 
doge. His success was ensured by bribery on a large scale. 
In proclaiming his election, a significant omission was made 
from the customary formula, the words which recognized 
the popular share in the appointment being entirely 
dropped. The ancient formula was never again used 
Florence continued to press for an alliance with Venice 
against Milan, and the negotiations were still going on 
when, in 1426, the famous Carmagnola, who had for eight 
years co^mmauded the Milanese armies and made many 
conquests for his master, the duke Filippo Maria, arrived 
at Venice, a fugitive in disgrace. His influence gave the 
decisive impulse to the hesitating Venetians, and in 
January 1426 a league was formed and war was declared 
against Milan, Oarmagnola being appointed captain- 
general of the army of Venice. Brescia and Cremona were 
conquered for Venice, and the war was carried on with 
alternation of success and failure and intervals of peace till 
1433, when Foscari consented to treat, and peace was 
signed at Ferrara. The doge then offered his abdication, 
but the senate refused to accept it After another troublous 
period of nme years he renewed his proposal, when the 
senate not only refused as before, but exacted from him an 
oath that he would retain his sovereignty for life. To the 
toils and harassmcnts of office and of war were added, 
during his remaining years, great family sorrows. He had 
four sons, three of whom were already dead. The fourth, 
Giocopo, connected himself by marriage in 1441 with tlie 
noble house of Oontarini. Within four years of this event, 
Giocopo was denounced to the council of ten as having 
received presents from several foreign princes, one of tho 
highest offences a noble could be guilty of. He was 
tortured in the presence of his father, and, having made a 
confession, was condemned to perpetual banishinent to 
Hapoli di Romania. The aged doge was compelled to 
pronounce tilie sentence on his son. Five years later 
(1450), the assassination of Hermolas Donati, one of the 
ten, took place at Venice, and suspicion fastened on the 
banished diacopo, one of whose servants was seen at Venice 
at the tuna The servant was arrested and repeatedly 
tortured, but no confession was wrung from him. Giacopo 
was then recalled from his place of eSde, was again put on 
the rack in his father’s presence, and although not a 
particle of evidence was to be had against him, he was 
condemned and banished to the isle of Oandia. The real 
assassin was afterwards discovered, but the sentence 
against Gia^o was unrevoked. He was forbidden all 
communication with his wife and family, and life became 
an intolerable burden, In 1456 he wrote a request to the 
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■duke of Milau to intercede for kirn, and purposely left tke 
letter open and discoverable. It was presented to tbe 
council of ten, and kis endvras gained, for lie was immedi- 
ately summoned to bis native city to answer tbe charge of 
seeking foreign intercession. For the third time he was 
examined before his father, the doge. This time he con- 
fessed the crime of which he was accused. He was never- 
theless put on the rack no less than thirty times with a 
view to extort a declaration of innocence, and this in his 
father’s presence. But it was in vain, and the wretched 
tom and dislocated, was once more banished. He 
died shortly afterwards in Candia. The father henceforth 
remained m retirement, incapable of discharging the duties 
of his office. At length through the intrigues of Qiacopo 
Loredano, a member of a family which had a hereditary 
ieud with the Foscari, the council were induced to request 
his abdication. He pleaded his oath not to resign which 
they had compelled hm to take , but they discharged him 
of it, declared the dogate vacant, gave him a pension, and 
expelled him from the palace (146y ). They wished him to 
withdraw by a private staircase to escape the notice of the 
people, but this he firmly refused to do. Supported by his 
brother, he slowly descended the giants’ stairs, and with 
the parting words — “ My services brought me within these 
walls, the malice of my enemies drives me away,” — ^he 
took his leave (Oct. 26). A decree of the council pro- 
hibited any mention of his name, under penalty of death, 
thus suppressing all expression of popular regret. On the 
30th of the same month his successor was elected, and the 
.announcement of the election by the beU of the campanile 
Agitated him eo violently that he ruptured a blood-vessel 
and died m a few hours. One year after his death it 'was 
declared that the council of ten had exceeded their 
authority. The melancholy story of the Foscari furnished 
Byron with a theme for a tragedy, and is narrated by 
Eogers in one section of his Xt^y — ^the two poems being 
published within a few days of each other (1821). 

FOSOABINI, Maeoo (1696-1763), doge of, Venice, 
historian, was born January 30, 1696. He was of an 
illostrious patrician family, and his fine character and 
superior abdities opened for him at an early age the path 
'of public service and advancement. He rose through the 
regular stages of office to be mvaliere and procuraiore of Sb 
Mark, and was nominated historiographer of the republia 
It was intended that he should take up and continue the 
story from the point to which it had been brought by 
Michele Foacarini and the senator Garzoni. But his 
services were turned into another channel. He was 
entrusted successively with important embassies to the 
courts of Vienna, Borne, and Turin, his task being to main- 
tain the strict neutrality of Venice in the wars between the 
French and the imperialists. Darmg these embassies he 
•drew up, after the manner of Venetian ambassadors, reports 
of his negotiations and proceedings, and also of his obser- 
vationB of affairs at the various courts. Thus removed from 
Venice and from access to the public archives, from which 
the materials of his projected history mu^ have been 
drawn, it was impossible for him to write it. He under- 
took, however, to collect materials for a literary history of 
his country, proposing to treat the subject under two 
heads, first the useful (or scientific) literalairB, and secondly 
the more strictly literary works. In 1762 appeared the 
first volume of the first i^vision, in four boolm ; and this 
remains a fragment, no more having been published. 
Foscarini after his return from Turin was placed at the 
head of the university of Padua, in the conduct of which 
he brought about some important rd^orms. In 1762 he 
cose to the highest diguity of the state, being elected to 
^succeed Francesco Loredana aa doge. Among the other 
literary remains of Foscarini are an oration on ^e adminis- 


tration of Dalmatia, not published till 1831 , an account 
of the impenal court and administration, published in 
1843 , a report on his Sardinian embassy, &c, j besides 
several unpublished pieces. He held the dogate for ten 
months only, dying on the 31st of March 1763. He 
left a large collection of books and manuscripts, the latter 
now forming part of the Imperial Library, Vienna, 

FOSCABINI, Michele (1632-1692), Venetian histo- 
rian, was born in 1632. By the deaths of his father and 
mother he became head of Ins house at the age of nineteen 
Of patrician rank, he entered upon official Lfe in 1667, and 
after filling various posts became in 1662 one of the avoga^ 
dot'i of the republic. Two years later he was appointed 
governor of Corfu with the title aiprowedvtore and captain. 
Beturning to Venice in 1668, he was selected to fill some 
of the most honourable offices of the republic. On the 
death of Battista Nani in 1678, Foscarini was called to suc- 
ceed him as historiographer of Venice. He continued the 
history begun by Bembo, and earned on by other waters, 
from 1669 to 1690, but had not quite completed his work 
when he died suddenly, March 31, 1692. The Istona 
della Eepublica Veneta was published by his brother 
Sebastiani in 1696, and has been several times reprinted. 
Foscarini was author also of two Novelh written in his 
youth ; and he annotated OaiameUa’s Museum illustj'iorum 
Poetarum (165^. 

FOSCOLO, UGo (1778-1827), the Italian writer who 
next to Alfieri has most contributed to free the literature 
of his country from the pedantries and affectations of the 
17th and 18th centuries, was bom at Zante on the 26th 
of January 1778. On the death of his father, a physician 
at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, the family removed to Venice, 
and in the umvereity of Padua Foscolo prosecuted the 
studies begun in the Dalmatian grammar school. The fact 
that amongst his Paduan masters was the Abb4 Cesarotti, 
whose version of Ossian had made that work highly 
popular in Italy, was not without influence on Foscolo’s 
literary tastes, and his early knowledge of modern facilitated 
his studies in ancient Greek. His literary ambition 
revealed itself by the appearance in 1797 of his tragedy 
Tieste — a production which obtained a certain degree of 
success. Foscolo, who from causes aot clearly explained, 
had changed his Ohnstian name Niccolo to that of Ugo, 
now began to take an active part in the stormy political 
discussions which the fall of the republic of Venice had 
provoked. He was a prominent member of the national 
committees, and addressed an ode to Napoleon the liberator, 
expecting from the military successes of the French general, 
not merely the overthrow of the effete Venetian oligarchy, 
but the establishment of a free republican government. 
The treaty of Campo Formio (17th Oct. 1797), by which 
Napoleon handed Venice over to the Austrians, gave a rude 
shock to Foscolo, but did not quite destroy his hopes. 
The state of mind produced by that shock is reflected in 
the letters of Jacopo Ortis, a species of political Werther, — 
for &e hero of Foscob embodoes the mental sufferings and 
suicide of an undeceived Italian patriot just as the hero of 
Goethe places before us the too delicate sensitivenesa 
embittering and at last cuttmg short the hfe of a private 
German scholar. The story of Foscob, like that of Goethe, 
had a groundwork of melancholy fact, Jacopo Orris had 
been a real personage ,* he was a yom^ atudent of Padoa, 
Ti.Tvd committed suicide there und^ circuaastainfies akin to 
those described by Foscob. At this p«dod Foscolo’s mind 
appears to have been only too familiar with the thought of 
snidde. Cato and the many clsaBliDaL examples of self- 
destruction Boattered through ihe pages of Plutarch ap- 
pealed to the imaginarions’ef yo«ng Italian patriots as they 
had done in France tfo ihose m the heroes and heroines 6f 
the Gironda In the eeee of Foscolo as in that of Goethe, 
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the effect produced on the writer’s mind hy the composition 
of the work seems to have been beneficial He had seen 
the ideal of a great national future rudely shattered; hut he 
did not despair of his country, and sought relief in. now 
turning to gaze on the ideal of a great nationaJ poet. At 
Milan, whither he repaired after fall of Venice, he was 
eno-aged in other literary pursuits besides the composition 
ofljrits. The friendship formed there with the great poet 
Parmi was ever afterwards remembered with pnde and 
gratitude. The friendship formed with another celebrated 
Milanese poet soon gave place to a feeling of bitter enmity. 
Still hoping that his country would he freed by Napoleon, 
he served as a volunteer in the French army, took part in 
the battle of the Trebbia and the siege of Genoa, was 
wounded and made prisoner. When released he retamed 
to Milan, and there gave the last touches to hia Ortis, 
published a translation of and commentary upon Galli- 
tnachits, commenced a version of the Iliad, and began his 
translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey The result of 
a memorandum prepared for Lyons, where along with other 
Italian delegates he was to have Imd before Napoleon the 
state of Italy, only proved that the views cherished hy him 
for his country were too bold to be even submitted to the 
dictator of France. The year 1807 witnessed the appear- 
ance of his Carme siii Sepokri, of which the entire spinb 
and language may be described as a suhlime effort to seek 
refuge in the past from the misery of the present and the 
darkness of the future The mighty dead are summoned 
from their tombs, as ages before they had been in the 
inaster-piecea of Greek oratory, to fight again the battles of 
their country. The inaugural lecture on the origin and 
duty of literature, delivered by Foscolo in January 1809 
when appointed to the chair of Italian eloquence at Pavia, 
was conceived in the same spirit. In this lecture Foscolo 
urged his young countrymen to study letters, not in 
obedience to academic traditions, but m their relation to 
individual and national hfe and growth. The sensation 
produced by this lecture had no slight share in provoking 
the decree of Napoleon by which the chair of national 
eloquence was abohshed in all the Italian universities. 
Soon aftarvrards Foscolo’s tragedy of Ajax was represented 
but with little success at Milan, aud its supposed allusions 
to Napoleon rendermg the author an object of suspicion, he 
was forced to remove from Milan to Tuscany. The diief 
fruits of hia stay in Florence are the tragedy of Eicciarda, 
the Ode to the Gram, left unfinished, and the completion 
of his version of the SentimeMdl Journey. His version of 
Sterne is an important feature in hia personal history 
When semng with the French, he had been at the Bou- 
logne camp, and had traversed much of the ground gone 
over hy Yonck; and in his memoir of Didimo Cherico, to 
whom the version is ascribed, he throws mnch curious light 
on his own character. He returned to Milan in 1813, 
until the entry of the Austrians; thence he passed into 
Switzerland, where he wrote a fierce satire in Latin oc his 
political and literary opponents; and finally hs sought the 
shores of England at the cbse of 1816. 

During the eleven years passed by Foscolo in London, 
until Ills death there, he enjoyed all the social distinction 
which themostbrilhanfccirelesof the English capital confer 
on foreigners of political and literary renown, and ex- 
perienced all the misery which follows on a disregard of 
the first conditions of domestic economy. His confcnbutioiis 
to the Bdinlurgh aud Qmrierly Emewi, his dissertations 
in Italian on the text of Dante and Boccaccio, and stall 
more his English essays on Petrarch, of which the value 
was enhanced by Lady Dacre’s admirable translations of 
some of Petrarch’s finest sonnets, heightened his previous 
fame as a man of letters. But hia want of care and fore- 
thought iu pecuniary matters involved him in much 


! embarrassment, and at last consigned him to a prison, and 
when released, he felt bitterly the change in hia social 
position, and the coldness now shown to him hy many 
whom he had been accustomed to regard as friends His 
general hearing in society — ^if we may accept on this point 
the testimony of so keen an observer and so tolerant a man 
as Sir Walter Scott — had unhappily not been such as to 
gam and retain lasting friendships. He died at Turnham 
Green on the 10th of October 1827. Forty-four years- 
after his death, in 1871, his remains were brought to 
Florence, and with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of a great national mourning, found their final resting place 
beside the monuments of MacohiaveUi and Alfieri, of Michel- 
angelo and Galileo, m Italy’s Westminster Abbey, the 
church of Santa Croce. To that solemn national tribute 
Foscolo was fully entitled. For the originality of his 
thoughts and the splendour of his diction his country 
honours him as a great classic author. He had assigned to 
the literature of his nation higher aims than any which it 
previously recognized. With all his defects of character, 
and through all his vicissitudes of fortune, he was an ill- 
judging but always a sincere and courageous patriot. He 
! was, if ever Italian deserved those titles, the precursor 
and prophet of the unity and independence which his 
country now enjoys. 

Ample materials for the study of Foscolo’s ohoracter and career 
may be found m the complete senes of his works published in 
Floreuce by Le Mourner. The senes consists of P/two letteo'ane, 
in 4 vols., I860, Ejmtolano, in 8 vols , 1864, JProsepol'Uiclie, 1 vol , 
1860; Pome, 1 vol., 1866, Lettcre d% Ortis, 1 vol , 1868; Saggi di 
cntiei aormdeUeiuno, let vol 1869, 2d vol. 1862, To this senes 
must he added the very interesting work published at Leghorn 
in 1876, inedite del Foscolo, del Qiordam, e della Signora 

di Stael, a Vtneenzo Monti The work nubhshed at Florence in 
the summer of 1878, Fita di Ugo Foscolo, di Pellegrino Artim, 
throws much doubt ou the genuineness of the text in Foscolo’s 
wntiiigB, as given in the complete Florence edition, whilst it 
famishes some cmious and original illustmtions of Foscolo’s fanu- 
hanty with the English language ( J . M. S. ) 

FOSS, Edwaei) (1787-1870), a solicitor by profession, 
was the author of a considerable number of works on legal 
autiquities, the most important of which are his Judges of 
England, in 9 vols., and his Biogi'aphia Juridica, a Bio- 
graphical Eictionary of English Judges. The accuracy 
and extensive research of the author have made these — 
especially the larger work — of great historical authority. 

FOSSANO, a city of Italy, m the province of Oaneo, on 
the Stura, about 40 miles from Turin. It is a well-built 
prosperous place, with a cathedral, an academy of science 
aud letters, a public library, a philharmonic academy, and a 
vetennary college. Silk aud leather are manufactured, 
aud a trade is maintained in grain and cattle. In the 11 tb 
century Fossano was a little borough, but in the 13 th it was 
peopled by a body of refugees and raised to considerable 
importance. The Antigiani family surrounded it witb 
walls shortly afterwards ; aud in 1314 Filippo d’Acaia laid 
the foundation of the great four-towered castle, which still 
forms one of its most striking features. The population in 
1871 was 7272 for the town, aud 16,544 in tbe commune, 

FOSSANO, Ambbooio Stbpani ua, better known as‘ 
Ambrogio Borgognone, or simply H Borgognone,^ the 
foremost painter of the Milanese school, so far as it is pos- 
sible to speak of a Milanese school independently of 
Leonardo da Yinci. It is well known how, when Leonardo 
left Florence to settle at Milan, the influence of his power- 
ful genius presently transformed and dominated the art of- 
those parts of Lombardy. Borgognone was approximately 
contemporary with Leonardo, but represented, at least 
during a great part of his career, the tendencies of Lombard 
art anterior to the arrival of that master — the tendenci^ 
which he had adopted and perfected from the hands of his 
predecessors Foppa and Zeuale. We are nob precisely 
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ioformed of the dates either of the death or the birth of 
Borgognone. His fame is principally associated with that of 
one great building, the Certosa, or church and convent of 
the Carthusians at Pavia, for which he worked much and 
in many different ways. It is certain, indeed, that there 
is no truth m the tradition which represents him as having 
designed, in 14:73, the celebrated facade of the Certosa 
itself. His residence there appears to have been of eight 
years’ duration, from 1486, when he furnished the designs 
of the figures of the virgin, saints, and apostles for the 
choir-stalls, executed in tar&m or inlaid wood work by 
Bartolommeo Pola, till 1494, when he returned to Milan. 
Only one known picture, an altar-piece at the church San 
Eustorgio, can with probabihty be assigned to a period of 
his career earlier than 1 486. For two years after his return 
to Milan he worked at the church of San Satiro in that 
city. From 1497 he was engaged for some time in decorat- 
ing with paintings the church of the Incoronata in the 
neighbouring town at Lodi. Our notices of him thenceforth 
are few and far between. In 1508 he painted for a church 
in Bergamo ; in 1512 his signature appears in a public 
document of Milan ; in 1524 — and this is our last authentic 
record — ^he painted a senes of frescoes illustrating the life of 
St Sisinius m the portico of San Simpliciano at Milan. 
Without having produced any works of signal power or 
beauty, Borgognone is a painter of marked individuality. 
He holds an interesting place in the most interesting 
penod of Italian art. The National Gallery of London 
has two fair examples of his work — ^the separate frag- 
ments of a sdk banner painted for the Certosa, and con- 
taining the heads of two kneeling groups sever^y of men 
and women, and a large altar-piece of the marriage of 
St Oathenne, painted for the chapel of Rebecchino near 
Fa via. But to judge of his real powers and peculiar ideals 
— his system of faint and clear colouring, whether in fresco, 
tempera, or oil — his somewhat slender and pallid types, 
not without something that reminds us of northern art in 
their Teutonic sentimentality as well as their Teutomc 
fidelity of portraiture — the conflict of his instinctive love 
of placidity and calm with a somewhat forced and 
borrowed energy in figures where energy is demanded — 
his conservatism in the matter of storied and minutely 
diversified backgrounds — to judge of these qualities of the 
master as they are, it is necessary to study first the great 
series of his frescoes and altar-pieces at the Certosa, and 
next those remains of later frescoes and altar-pieces at 
Milan and Lodi, m which we find the influence of Leonardo 
and of the new time mingling with, but not expelling, his 
first predilections. 

Calvi, Vmta alia Certosa di Pavia, and Nbtiaie, yoL ii. j Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Sist. of Painting in North Italy, vol. ii. p. 41 sg 

FOSSOMBBOFDE, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Pesaro and Urbino, about 7 miles from Urbino, on the 
left bank of the Metauro, which is there crossed by a fine 
bridge of a single arch. It is commanded by an old castle 
on the heights, and it possesses a cathedral with ancient 
inscriptions and pictures, a Capucliin church, a seminary, 
and the vestiges of a Roman theatre. There are several 
silk factories in the town, and the silk produced in ihe 
district ranks as the finest in all Italy. The population of 
the town proper in 1871 was 3821, and of the commune 
9066. 

Of the ori^ of PosBombTone nothing is definitely known. It 
appears hy uio name of Fortun Sempromi as a flounshing muni- 
cipal town under the Roman empire. Rumed hy the Goths and 
Lombards, it was soon afterwards restored on a slightly different 
site. The Malatesta and Galeazzo families had for a long time pos- 
session of the lordship, but they sold it in 1440 to the duke of 
Urbino 

FOSSOMBRONI, Vittobio (1764-1844), a Tuscan 
statesman and mathematician, was born at Arezzo in 1764. 
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He was educated at the university of Pisa, where he devoted 
himself particularly to mathematical science. He obtained 
an official appointment in Tuscany in 1782, and twelve 
years later was entrusted by the grand-duke with the direc 
tion of the works for the dramage of the Val di Chiana, a 
task for which he had already shown his fitness by the 
publication of a treatise on the subject. In 1796 he was 
made minister for foreign affairs , and on the erection of 
the grand-duchy into the ephemeral kingdom of Etruria, 
he became a member of the commission of finance. After 
the annexation of Tuscany to the French empire, he was 
created by Napoleon I. chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
He was also named head of the commission established 
for carrying out the drainage of the Pontine marshes. He 
became first minister of the restored grand-dnchy (1814), 
and his administration, which was only terminated by his 
death, greatly contributed to promote the wellbeing of the 
country. Fossombroni was author of many treatises on 
mathematical and mechanical science, most of them relating 
to hydraulics. At the age of seventy-eight he marned, and 
twelve years afterwards died, in 1844, at the age of ninety. 

FOSTER, John (1770-1843), an English author and 
dissenting minister, generally known as the “Essayist,” 
was born in a small farmhouse near Halifax, Yorkshire, 
September 17, 1770. Partly from constitutional causes, 
but partly also from the want of proper compamons, as 
well as from the grave and severe habits of his parents, the 
outward and physical life of boyhood had for him scarcely 
an existence, and his earlier years were enshrouded in a 
somewhat gloomy and sombre atmosphere, which was never 
afterwards wholly dissipated His youthful energy, finding 
no proper outlet, developed within him a tendency to morbid 
intensity of thought and feeling ; and, according to his own 
testimony, before he was twelve years old he was possessed 
of a “ painful sense of an awkward but entire individu- 
ality;” what observations he made on men and things 
were characterized by a precocious shrewdness and gravity, 
but he lived in an interior world of emotions and senti- 
ments which he recoiled from communicating to any human 
being ; his imagination often exercised on him a tyrannous 
sway, endowing past or fictitious events with a stronger 
and more importunate reality than the actual circumstancea 
which surrounded him, and sometimes arousing almost 
insupportable emotions of pain or terror. A partial 
counteractive to the predominance of this inward life was 
supplied by his love of natural scenery, hut even here his 
interest was rather in the grand and sublime than in the 
beautiful, and nature awakened his strong enthusiasm more 
frequently than it inspired him with quiet and genial enjoy- 
ment. The most^ wholesome influence exercised on his 
earlier years was perhaps that obtained from the perusal of 
books of travel — a species of literature for which he had 
always a decided preference. It supplied him with actual 
scenes and adventures on which to exercise his imagination^ 
and helped to deliver him from a too constant contempla- 
tion of abstractions and a too minute analysis of his own 
moods and sentiments. His moral feelings in youth were 
not only sensitive but deeply rooted and constant and 
steadfast in their influence, being manifested in entire 
dutifulness to his parents, strong but “ not malicious ” 
antipathies, habitual abhorrence of cruelty, intense love of 
the heroic, and a tone of mind whose seriousness was ex- 
cessive. 

The small income accruing to Foster’s patents from 
their farm they supplemented by weaving, and at an early 
age he began to assist them by spinning wool by the 
Iwnd wheel, and from his fourteenth year by weaving 
double stuffs. Even “ when a child,” however, he had the 
“feelings of a foreigner in the place;” and though he 
performed his monotonous task with conscientious diligence, 
IX. — 6o 
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he succeeded so iudifferentlj iu fixing bis waadering 
tbottglits upon it that his "work never witbont difficulty 
passed the ordeal of inspection. There is little inf onnation 
as to the manner in "which he obtained his pnnoary educa- 
tion, but at an early period he had acquired a great taste 
for reading, to gratify which ha soinetmea shut himaelf up 
alone in a bam, afterwards working at his loom “like a 
horse," to make up for lost tune. He had also at this 
period ‘‘a passion for making pictures with a pen.” 
Shortly after completing his seventeenth year he became a 
memher of the Baptist church at Hebden Bridge, with 
which hia parents were connected ; and with the view of 
preparing himaelf for the ministerid office, he began about 
the same time to attend a seminary at Brearley Hall con- 
ducted by his pastor Dr Fawcett, The mantd processes 
of Foster followed a course which was enhrely their own, 
and the manner of their operation was often awkward and 
unwieldy He had difficidty in bendmg his attention to 
the Gontiiiuons contemplation of a subject as it had been 
viewed by others, and smaller niceties and details only 
made an impression on his mmd after a repeated perusal. 
He therefore mastered his tasks very slowly and with great 
labour, and his application was so intense and protracted 
us to awaken the Barioua anxiety of his friends. To excel 
in literary composition was the purpose which occupied his 
most eager attention, and with a view to obtain facihty 
and variety of diction, it was his custom to select paror 
graphs from different writers and to alter the structure and 
expression of each sentence in as many different ways as 
his ingenuity could invent, a method which, if it helped 
him to acquire the particul^ kind of flexibility which his 
style afterwards manifested, was perhaps also lu part the 
means of betraying him into hia occasional use of lumbering 
espreasions, and of a harsh, involved, or clumsy order of 
arrangement. 

After remaining three years at Brearley HaU he was 
admitted to the Baptist College, Bristol, and on finishing 
his course of study at this institutton, hs obtained an 
angagement at hfewcastle-on-T^e, where he preached to an 
audience of less than a hundred persons, in a sm^l and 
dingy room situated near the river at the top of a flight of 
steps called Tnfchill stairs. At l^'ewcastle ha remainad only 
three months. Xu the beginning of 1793 he proceeded to 
Dublin, where after failing as a preacher he attempted to 
revive a classical and mathematical school, but with so little 
aucoess that ha did not prosecute the experiment for more 
than eight or nine months. From 1797 to 1799 he was 
minister of a Baptist dburch at Chicheatar, but though he 
applied himself with more earnestness and perseverance 
than formerly to the discharge of his minlsterid duties, his 
■efforts produced little apparent impression, and the gradual 
diminution of Im hearers necessitated hia resignartion. 
After employing himself for a few months at Battersea in 
Ihe instruction of twenty African youths brought to England 
by Zachary Macaulay, with the view of having them trained 
to aid as mjasionaries to their fellow-countrymen, he in 
1800 accepted, the charge of a small congregation at Down- 
end, Briat^ where he continued about four years. In 1 804-, 
chiefly through the recommendation of Hobart Hall, he 
became pastor of a congregation at Frome,',but a swelling in 
the thyroid gland compelled him in 1806 to resign his chaige. 
In the same year ha pubhdaed the volume of EtKiyi 
•on which his literary fame most largely if not mainly tests. 
They were written in the form of letters addressed to the 
lady whom he afterwards marned, tuad consist of font papers, 
— “ On a UdEtn writing M emoire of himself , ” “ On Decision of 
Gbaracster j” “On the Application of the Epithet Bomantic;” 
and “ On some Causes by whichEvangelicalReligiou has been 
rendered nnacoeptahle to Men of Cultivated Taste.” The 
success of this work was immediate, and was so considerable 
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that on rsaiguing his charge he determined to adopt Eterature 
as his profession. The Mdectk Remeto was the only- 
periodical with which he established a connexion; but his 
contnbufcions to that journal, which were begun in 1807, 
number no fewer than 185 articles. On his marriage m 
May 1808 he removed to Bonrton-on-the-Water, a small 
vdk^e iu G-loucestershire, where he remained till 1817, 
when he returned to Downend and resumed his duties to 
his old congregation. Here he published in 1820 his Essctp 
on Popular Ignorance, which was the enlargement of a 
sermon originally preaished on behalf of the British and 
Foreign School Society. He describes this essay with a 
certain degree of happiness and accuracy as a “ broad, true, 
and strongly delineated picture of the intellectual and 
moral state of the mass of our people;” only it must be 
added that the contemplation of ihe gloomy features of his 
subject has so reacted on Lis vision that an artificially 
darkened atmosphere seems to overespread his whole canvas, 
and his picture somewhat resembles that of a landscape 
pflTntefl during an echpse. In 1821 he removed to 
Stapleton near Bristol, and in 1822 he began a senes of 
fortnightly lectures at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, which 
were afterwards published in 2 vols. On the settlement 
of Robert Hall at Bristol service was discontinued, as 
in such circumstances it appeared to Foster to be “altogether 
superfluous and even bordering on impertinent.” The 
health of Foster during the later years of his life was 
somewhat infirm, the result chiefly of the toil and. effort of 
literary composition ; and the death of his only son, his 
wife, and the greater numbei; of his most intimats friends 
combined with his bodily ailments to lend additional 
sombrenesa to his manner of regarding the events and 
arrangements of the present world — ^the “ visage of death ” 
being almost his “ one remaining luminary.” He died at 
Stapleton IBth October 1843. 

The cast of Foster’s mind was meditative and reflective 
rather than logical or metaphysical, and though holding 
moderately Calvinisbic views, his language even in preach- 
ing very seldom took the mould of theological forms. His 
“apprehension of the dmne mercy, and of the terms of 
hope and safety for poor mortals, was,” he says, “ widely 
remote from the austerity of the systematic divines.” He 
rejected the doctrine of eternol punishment, because the 
idea of such protracted and^hopeleas misery following such 
a “ brief trial and sojourn ’on earth ” seemed inconsistent 
with the divine goodness, and he was thus compelled to 
believe that the language of Scripture which seemed to 
support this doctrine was susceptible of anolfiier and milder 
interpretation. Though always retaining his connexion 
mth the Baptist denomination, the evils xeanlting from 
organized religious conmumties seemed to Mm so great 
that he came to be “ strongly of opinion that churches are 
useless and nuscMevous institutions, and the sooner they 
are dissolved the better.” The only Christian observances 
which he regarded as of any importance were public worship 
and the Lord’s Supper, and, it so happened that he never 
administered the ordinance of baptism. 

Though he was mild and charitable in his interpretation 
of the conduct of individuals, his moral constitution was 
nanrow and stem rather than sympathetic, and his creed 
left little room for laughter, and on the question of 
amusements was Btrongl;f puntanical. Tho dark and sombre 
scenes which his imagination so vividly pictured forth 
riveted his contemplation by a fascination from which he 
vainly struggled to be free. With such mournful views of 
life -the “weight of this unintelligible world” pressed rather 
heavily upon him, and his cast of thought is largely coloured 
by a constant reference to the “endless future.”' He 
was a firm believer in aupernatural appearances, and 
I cherished a longing hope that a ray of light from the 
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other world might sometimes in this way be vouchsafed to 
mortals. 

Apart from the singularity of his modes of thoughtj 
and the unusual forms of his spoken as well as his 
written style, Foster was constitutionally unfitted to excel 
as an orator, and Kobert Hall testifies that “though 
his words might be fire within, the moment they left his 
hps they froze and fell down at his feet.” As a writer hia 
most characteristic quality is hia searching discernment of 
every kind of moral falsity and weakness, the dark and 
subtle windings of which he tracks with unerring and 
dogged sagacity, and exposes either with easy irony, or 
with a keen and scathing satire, whose indi^tion, however, 
is slightly qualified by a faint suggestion of sorrowful 
contempt. He often strangely interweaves the hackneyed 
and commonplace with the novel and unexpected. The 
substance of his thought is old and worn, but after passing 
through the crucible of his mind it acqmres a brilliant 
lustre, and he places it in such new and striking lights that 
his ejdiibition of it resembles the revelation of sometlimg 
hitherto unknown. He is, however, so intent on adequately 
representing the minutest aspects of his subject that he 
does not sufficiently distinguish between the important and 
the unimportant ; and he often employs a beautiful some- 
times a sublime figure to illustrate either an almost self- 
evident proposition, or a thought otherwise much too lowly 
for such a splendid dress , while, on the other hand, an 
elevated thought or sentiment is sometimes associated with 
imagery as much out of harmony with its surroundings and 
position as would be the rags of a beggar with the splendour 
and magnificence of a court. Hia originality conasts 
chiefly in placing old and time-honoured beliefs in new and 
unexpected relations, and imparting a vividness to truths 
which are so generally recognized that their importance is 
almost forgotten. He has therefore given no new impulse 
to thought, and he has scarcely entered upon the threshold 
of the speculation and ideas of the 19th century. Though 
his intellectual was much wider than his moral sympathy, 
his literary critnasms — apart from the fact that they are 
totally unfettered by artificial rules and maxims, and record 
in ingenuous language the actual impression produced upon 
his mind by the work he esamines — are chiefly of value for 
their keen detection of what is hollow and false in sentiment, 
and their sarcastic exposure of affectation and pretence. 
He wrote with intense mental strain and effort, and 
sometimes spent days in the elaboration of a single 
paragraph. His style has the ment of entire individuality ; 
as he himself says, his “ language is simply and absolutely 
formed for the thought — ^is adapted and flexible to it — ^is 
taken out of the whole vocabulary of our tongue just on 
purpose for the thoughts, and moulded to their very shape, 
with an almost perfect independence and avoidance of all 
the set artificial forms of eaqiression.” With this merit 
however, it has the defects formerly 'adverted to^ and 
while scarcely ever weak or ambiguous, but even in the 
midst of its frequent involutions surprising by terse and 
pomted or vivid and graphic interpolations, and pre- 
serving throughout its winding structure a eoie^act, 
nervous, and sinewy strength which occasioaially assnm^ 
the form of a rhythmical and measured eloquence, it is 
yet on the whole deficient in directness, freedom, ease, and 
grace. 

Besides the works already alluded tof, Forster is the author of a 
Discourse on Missions^ 1818; “Introductory Essay” to Doddndge’s 
JRm and Progress of PoUgion, 1826; “ Observatious on Mr Htai’s 
Chai’ucter as a Preacher, " prefixed to the collected edition of Hall’s 
Works, 1832 ; an “ Introffuction” to a pamphlet by Mr Marshman 
on the Serompore Mmsioeoianee ; sevem political leitters to the 
Morning Chronicle, and contnbutioaa to the Ededm Pemew, pub- 
lished poathuTOoud-v m 2 vols. , 1844. His Idfa and Oofrcsfpondeum, 
edited oy Z. E. Eyland, originally published in 1846, has passed 
throngh several editions. (T. F. H.) 
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FOSTEB, Stephen Collins (1826-1864:), a prolific 
American song and ballad writer, was bom at Alleghany, 
rennsylyania, July 4, 1826. He was the youngest 
child of a merchant who became mayor of his native 
city, and a member of the State legislature, and was related 
hy marriage to President Buchanan. As a hoy Stephen was 
delicate, and through life he was of a quiet retiring dis- 
position — ^in strong contrast with the spirit of many of his 
most popular songs. He early showed talent for music, 
and played upon several instruments j he also acquired a 
fair knowledge of French and German When thirteen 
years old he wrote a song afterwards published m his works 
— “ Sadly to Mine Heart Appealing.” At sixteen he wrote 
the then much admired “ Open thy Lattice, Love f at 
seventeen he entered his brother’s business house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he remained about three years, composing 
meanwhile such popular pieces as “ Old Unde Hed,” “ 0 
Susanna!” &C. For the latter he received 100 dollars, 
which induced him to adopt song-wnting as a vocation. 
His chief successes were songs written for the negro 
melodists or “ minstrels.” Besides those mentioned, the 
following attained great popularity, viz, “Helly was a 
Lady,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” “ Old Folks at Home,” 
“Massa’s in the Cold Ground,” (kc. For these and other 
songs the composer received considerable sums, “ Old Folks 
at Home” bringing him, it is said, 16,000 dollars. For 
the most of his songs Foster wrote both words and music. 
His reputation rests chiefly on his negro melodies, many 
of which have been popular on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and sung in many tongues His later songs were of a more 
refined and somewhat higher order of musical composition, 
and after his mother’s death were characterized by 
melancholy. Among these are “Old Dog Tray,” “Gentle 
Annie,” “ Willie, we have missed you,” &c. His “ Come 
where my Love lies Dreaming ” is considered one of the 
most pleasing and popular vocal quartets ever written. 
Composers and poets of celebrity recognized his peculiar 
talent, and great musicians incorporated many of his 
melodies into concert fantasias. Although os a musician 
and composer Foster would, strictly speaking, have little 
claim to high rank, his song-writing made an epoch in 
popular music of a class which certainly possessed melody 
united to beauty of harmony, while to the words employed 
he gave fitting musical expression- He died at New Tork, 
January 13, 1864. 

FOTHEEGILL, John (1712-1780), F.R.S., an 
eminent physician, a member of the Society of Friends, 
was bom at Carr End m Torkshire, He took the degree 
of MD. at Edinburgh in 1736. After visiting the 
Continent, he in 1740 settled in London, and gained there 
an extensive practice. In the epidemics of influenza in 
1776 and 1776 he is said to have had sixiy patients daily. 
In his leisure he made a study of condbology and botany ; 
and after his death, which took place in December 1780, 
his collections of shells, prints, and other objects were sold 
for a considerable sum. Fothergill was a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians of London, and a fellow of that of 
Edinburgh, of which he was a great benefactor. He was 
the patron of Sidney Parkinson, the South Sea voyager. 
A translation of the Bible (1764 by Anthony Purver, 
a Quaker, was made and printed at his expense. Hie 
pamphlet entitled Aecmni of ifte Sore Tkroai cdtended mth 
Ulcers (1748, 2d ed. 1754), prepared with the assistance 
of information supplied by Dr Letherknd, attracted great 
attention, and was translated into several languages. His 
works were edited by Dr John Elliot (1781), by Gilbert 
Thoansou (1782), and by Dr Lettsom (1783). 

FOUCAULT, Jean BbbnaNd Ii^on (1819-1868), a 
dJEfringuislied Frandi jAtysicist, was the son of a well-known 
publisher at Paris, where he was born September 18, 1819. 
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After flJi education received chiefly at home, he studied 
medicme, which, however, he speedily abandoned for 
physical acieuee, the improvement of Daguerre’s photo- 
graphic processes being the object to which ha first directed 
his attention Dunng three years he was experimental 
assistant to M. Donn6 in his course of lectures on micro- 
scopic anatomy, With M Pizeau he carried on a senes 
of investigations on the intensity of the light of the sun, as 
compared with that of carbon heated in the voltaic arc, 
and of lime in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe , on 
tlie interference of heat rays, and of light rays differing 
greatly in lengths of path; and on the chromatic polariza- 
tion. of light. In 1849 he contributed to the Comptea 
Eendus of the Academy of Scieuces, t.xxviLi , a description 
of an electromagnetic regulator for the electric lamp, and, 
in conjunction with Regnault, a paper on binocular vision. 
By the use of a revolving mirror similar to that used by 
Wheatstone for measuring the rapidity of electric currents, 
but having a concave mirror centred m its axis, he was 
enabled in 1850 to demonstrate the greater velocity of 
light in air than in water, and to establish the law deduced 
from the undulatory theory that the velocity of light in 
different media is inversely as the refractive indices of the 
media. In the same year he was created a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. For his demonstration in 1861 of the 
diurnal motion of the earth by the rotation of the plane of 
oscillation of a freely suspended, long, and heavy pendulum 
in an E.S.W, direction, exhibit^ by him at the Pantheon 
m Paris, and again in the following year by means of hia 
mvanfcion the gyroscope, he in 1865 received the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society of London. He was also in 
1855 made physical assistant in the imperial observatory 
at Paris, In September of that year he discovered that 
the force rei^uired for the rotation of a copper disc moving 
in its own plane becomes greater, the disc at the same time 
growing hotter, when the disc is made to rotate with its 
rim between the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. Foucault 
invented in 1857 the polarizer which bears his name, and 
in the snccaadiug year a method of giving to the speculum 
of reflecting telescopes the form of a spheroid or a para- 
boloid of revolution. His reflector for the great telescope 
iu the Paris observatory waa mounted in June 1869. 
With Wheatetone’s revolving mirror he in 1862 deter- 
mined the absolute velocity of light to be 298,000 kilometres 
(about 186,000 miles) a second, or 10,000 kilom less than 
that obtamed by previous expenmenfcera He was created 
in that year a member of the Bureau dea Longitudes and 
an officer of the Legion of Honour, iu 1864 a foreign 
member of the Royal Society of London, and next year a 
member of the Mechanical Section of the Institute. In 
1865 appeared his papers on a modification of Watt’s 
governor, upon which he had for some time been experiment- 
ing with a view to making its period of revolution constant, 
and on a new apparatus for regulating the electric hght ; 
and in the following year {Oompt, Rend. Ixiii.) he showed 
how, by the deposition of a transparently thin film of silver 
on ihe outer side of the object glass of a telescope, the sun 
could be viewed without injuring the eye by excess of 
light. Foucault died of paralysis, February 11, 1868. 
From the year 1846 he edited the scientific portion of the 
JouriiM dea DSbats, His chief scientific papers are to he 
found m the Oomptea RendvA^ t. xxv., 1847 — ^Ixix., 1869. 

See B&me Goura Sdeni, vi., 1869, pp. 484-489 j Proc. Uoy. 8oe. 
xni , 1869, pp. Ixxxni -bxsav, 3 Liss^ous, Not-ka Tvistmqut $ur 
la vied Us iramwe ds JA&a PoucanU, Pans, 1876. 

FOXJOHJ^, Joseph (1763-1820), duke of^ Otranto, 
minister of police under Napoleon L, was bom in a small 
village near Nantes, S6jih May 1763. He was the son of 
a ship captain, and at the age of nine years began the study 
of mathematicss at the college of his native place, with the 
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view of entering the merchant marine. That such a call- 
ing would have proved congenial to him is not very probable, 
and at any rate it presented so little attraction to his 
youthful fancy that he induced his father to consent to the 
abandonment of this intention, and to permit him to 
contmue his studies at Paris under the superintendence of 
the principal of the oratory He afterwards taught 
successively in the colleges of Juilly, Arras, and Vendflme ; 
and at the time of the Revolution he was pre/ei des etudes 
ah Nantes. He now renounced hia connexion with the 
ecclesiastical profession, and in 1792 succeeded lu being 
chosen one of the national deputies for Loire-Infdrienre. 
In this capacity he made a violent speech in support of the 
execution of Louis XVL, without respite and without 
appeal to the people, taunting those who hesitated to 
adopt such an extreme measnre with “trembling before 
the shade of a king.” In the midst of the political chaos 
he determined to “ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm though he had little or no interest in moral 
speculation, he became an ardent asserter of atheism; and, 
though devoid of all political predilections, and actuated 
in his political purposes simply by a cool calculation of 
advantages that was seldom if ever surprised or ruffled even 
by the most critical contingencies, he soon manifested a 
zeal for republicanism which exceeded that of the wildest 
enthusiasts of that exceptional time. Having at the end 
of 1793 been commissioned to put in operation the law 
des suspects in the department of Nibvre, then one of the 
centres of the royalist sympathizers, he not only succeeded 
incompletely crushing all insurrectionary symptoms, but 
initiated the movement for the spohation of the churches, 
by which the treasury was supplied with money for the 
campaign of 1794; and he also further inaugurated the 
of reason by suppressing the priests and causing to bo 
inscribed on the doors of the cemeteries a sentence afterwards 
generally adopted for this purpose — JOa mart est uii sommdl 
Henul. In November of the same year he was appointed, 
along with Collot d’Herbois, to execute the decree of the 
convention against the royalist city of Lyons; and here 
he vied with his colleague in a mania for deetraction 
and ^bloodshed, inditing bombastic regrets that the mine 
and the guillotine did their work too slowly to accord 
with the impatience of the republic, or to express the 
omnipotence of the people This devoted enthusiasm for 
freedom led to his being elected president of the Jacobin 
Oub, 4th June 1794, soon after his return to Paris, He 
now so far allowed his audacity to overcome his discretion 
as to m^e some derisive allasions to the part played in 
the f6te de I’ifitre Supreme by Robespierre, who on that 
account denounced him aa an impostor and peculator, 
and procured his expulsion from the society. Fouchd 
had erred, however, only by a too quick anticipation of 
public opinion, for the execution of Robespierre fol- 
lowed on the 26 th July. The star of Fouch4 was thus 
for a short time again in the ascendant ; but having 
awakened distrust by some new intrigues, he was denounced 
as a terrorist, expelled the convention 9th August 1796, 
and placed under arrest. He obtained his freedom by the 
amnesty of the 26th October following; and having 
obtained the confidence of the socialist Babeuf, and revealed 
his conspiracy to Barras, then president of the directory, he 
was rewarded by aa interest in the contracts of the army, 
and by being appointed in 1798 ambassador to the Cis- 
alpine republic. Soon afterwards his intrigues against the 
directory of Milan led to his recall, but when the party of 
Barras again came into power he was appointed to the Hague. 
There he remained only a few months, returning to Paris 
to enter upon his famous career as minister of police. In 
this capacity he for some years exercised an influence on 
the internal affairs of France perhaps greater than that of 
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auy one else ; and it was cTiiefly owing to his well-cliosen 
measures of repression, his ready and dexterous use of 
expedients, his almost omniscient faculty of detection, and 
his just appreciation of political contingencies, that at this 
critical period of France’s history the reign of anarchy was 
averted. Recognizing the necessity of a new political 
departure, he suppressed the Jacobin clubs and newspapers, 
and was concerned in instigating the beginning of a reaction 
towards monarchical principles. Though he failed to effect 
an understanding between Barras and Napoleon, he resolved 
rather to desert his patron than to share his overthrow, 
and exerted all his powers of management and finesse to 
bring the cowp ^etat of the 18 th Brumaire to a successful 
termmation. Besides taking an important though carefully 
guarded share in the preliminary negotiations, he suspended 
in the name of the directory the twelve municipalities of 
Paris, tranquillized the citizens by posting on the waUa re- 
assuring intimations, and took the precaution of shutting 
the gates of Paris to prevent the fugitive deputies from re- 
entering the city. 

Under the consulate, Fouch^, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Siey^ was continued minister of pohce, 
partly because he was to be dreaded as an opponent, and 
partly because no one else could bear comparison with 
him in fitness for the ojffice. Its duties he discharged, 
not only with unequalled tact and discretion, but with 
a justice and mildness rendered possible only by his 
perfect confidence m his superior cunning. At the same 
time there was necessarily attached to it a very great irre- 
sponsible power, and far from neglecting to m^e undue 
use of this he took care to lend an additional appearance I 
of necessity and value to his services by a continual supply j 
of political fomentations. If his audacity and assumption 
aroused the jealousy of Napoleon, his cool impenetrability 
no less disconcerted him, and matters were not improved 
by the ludicrous blunders of the secret police which 
Napoleon had the folly to employ, in order both to test 
Ills minister’s fidelity and render him less indispensable. 
Actuated therefore most probably by a regard to his own 
position, Fouch6 endeavoured to prevent a too rapid aban- 
donment of the lines of republicanism, and deprecated as 
imprudent the means that were being used towards the 
establishment of a monarchical government Such advices 
doubtless increased Napoleon’s irritation and distrust, and 
on becoming consul for life in 1802 he determined to rid 
himself of the galling fetters of his minister’s ascendency. 
He did this, however, with great caution and respect \ and 
while he suppressed the office as no longer necessary, he 
conferred on Fouche the dignity of a senator, and presented 
him with half the police reserve funds. The association of 
the functions of the old office with those of the ministry 
of justice did not prove a happy arrangement ; and Fouch6 
by maintaining for his own purposes the same system of 
espionage as formerly, was able, by revealing the Georges 
conspiracy to reassert his influence in the affairs of state. 
Divining Napoleon’s secret wishes and intentions, he now 
took every opportunity to press upon him the advisability 
of immediately assuming the monarchical crown, and 
applied himself to the furtherance of this object with 
an ostentatious zeal that was doubtless meant to suggest 
that he was almost 'the sole agent in determining events 
towards that end. And inde^ he might, after Napoleon, 
justly claim the chief merit of that great political diange, 
for at any rate the smoothness with which it was accom- 
plished was greatly due to Fouch6’s skilful management 

After Napoleon’s coronation Fouch6 was therefore re- 
installed in his old office, 4th July 1804, uniting with its 
functions those of the ministry of the intenor. In this 
position he took a very prominent part in the rule of France 
under Napoleon, and to some extent rivalled his master in 
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influence, for if the empire gained glory by Napoleon’s 
achievements, it owed its internal harmony to Fouch4, who 
had for a time the entire direction of its administration. 
On the revival of the titles of nobility he was created duke 
of Otranto, and it appeared as if his tenure of office were 
indissolubly connected with the empire’s stability. The 
bond between him and the emperor was, however, solely 
one of interest, and the v^ery antipodes of one of affection 
and mutual esteem. His imperturbable self-control, his 
connexion with the old republicans, the obscurity and 
mystery in which he shrouded his intentions, and his 
power of secret strategy gained him almost a kind of 
mastery over the arbitrary spint of Napoleon, but it was 
a mastery borne both with impatience and with resentment. 
Apart from this, his cold and vulgar ambition and his 
cynical contempt for all unsubstantial glory irritated the 
sensitive egoism of Napoleon, whose magnificent projects 
he often pierced with shafts of truth that were too painfully 
effective, and whom he somewhat imprudently tormented 
with warnings as to the necessity of limiting his designs of 
conquest. When matters were in this critical condition, 
they were brought to a cnsis by a proclamation of Fouch4 
calling on France — then threatened by the English invar 
Sion — ^to prove that Napoleon’s presence was not necessary 
to scatter his enemies. The proclamation was effectual; 
but on Napoleon’s return to Paris Fouche was deprived 
of the ministry of the interior. Shortly afterwards he 
sent an agent to England to carry on negotiations with the 
English Government, in ignorance that Napoleon had sent 
another for the same purpose ; and the English minister, 
suspecting a trick, declined all further negotiations. This 
mischance completed Fouch^’s disgrace; he ceased to be 
minister of police, Sd June 1810; and to secure his 
absence from France, he was appointed governor of Rome. 
While delaying his departure he was requested to deliver 
up the autograph letters of Napoleon and other Government 
documents in his possession; and las answer that they 
were all destroyed was deemed so little satisfactory that he 
found it expedient to go into voluntary exile. On deliver 
ing up the papers the d^truction of which he had asserted, 
he was afterwards permitted to return to his estate at Pont- 
Carr4 ; but in 1813 Napoleon judged it prudent to appoint 
him governor of Illyria, after which he was sent to Rome 
to watch the movements of Murat. Being recalled to 
France some time before the entrance of the allies into 
Paris, he m anticipation of events came to an understanding 
with Talleyrand, and becoming one of the principal members 
of the provisional Government, proposed that a deputation 
should be sent to the Comte d’ Artois, brother of Louis 
XVin. He afterwards wrote letters to the king recom- 
mending the adoption of certam measures fitted to reconcile 
the opponents of the Bourbon dynasty, and on the 26th 
April addressed a letter to Napoleon at Elba, advising 
him, instead of making an effort to remount the throne of 
France, to seek a sphere for his ambition in America, 
“ where his genius would be admired without being feared.” 
On the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba the Govern- 
ment of Louis offered Fouch4 the portfolio of police, but 
he dechued it on the ground that the Government could 
no longer hold its position. Next day he was ordered 
to be arrested, but deluding by a clever stratagem the 
officers sent for that purpose, he escaped to the h6tel of 
Hortense Beauhamais, and received on the following day 
his old office from the hands of Napoleon. He now 
determined merely to prepare for Napoleon’s downfall, 
which he saw to be imminent; and besides secnring the 
confidence of both patriots and royalists, he opened a 
communication with the allies. After the battle’’ of 
Waterloo it was iherefore to him that all eyes turned for 
guidance; and, becoming the head of the provisional 
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GoTernment, he succeeded in producing tlie impresdon 
thab hie skilful diplomacy had saved Paris from extreme 
humiliation. Having played such an important part in 
this political crisis, hia name could nob be omitted from 
the hat of the new Government, and he received his old 
oflEice from the king, of whose hrothei’s death he had been 
one of the principal instigators. His dexterity, however, 
had now set itself a task for which it was.incompetent; and 
gradually finding his position untenable, he resigned office 
19th September 1815. As a kind of solatium he was 
appointed ambassador to Dresden , but on the passing of the 
law of banishment against those who had voted for the 
death of Louis XVI., he retired to Prague. He became 
a naturalized Austrian subject in 1818, and died at Trieste, 
25th December 1&20, in possession of enormous wedth. 

Pouclid, notmthstondijig hia eq.dvocal expression of 
connleuauce and hia known untrustworthiaess, had a pecu- 
liar faculty of captivatmg the eminent pohbicians with 
whom he came into contact. This was due at once to his 
instinctive divination of their weak point, ^ and to his 
wonderful knowledge of the varying conditions of the 
political barometer. Though somewhat boastful, his con- 
versation was remarkably agreeable and interesting, and 
was freq^uently lighted up by terse and sarcastic witticisma 
which would have done credit to Talleyrand. His tem- 
perament wes too cold to enable him to achieve success as 
an orator, but his writiugs, though sometimes bombastic, 
must be allowed the merit of cleverness, and are often 
characterized by a grapMc felicity. His unparalleled 
political career la to be accounted for not perhaps so much 
by his peculiar intellecbual abilities as by the apparent 
fact that he was, as M. Thiers has expressed il^ completely 
“indifferent to good and evil” — that he was influenced 
neither by the impulses of passion nor by the dictates of 
cooecience. His private life was virtuous compared with 
that of many of his contemporaries, and bis politic^ 
life — ^apart from hia connexion with the death of Louis 
XVI., and the atrocities of Nantes and Lyons — was not 
only unstained by heinous crime, but to an unenlightened 
spectator seemed wholly devoted to the public interest. 
Inhabiting a region beyond the influence of party bias, 
he appeared when a pohtical crisis was at hand almost in 
the character of the guardian angel of Trance, cherishing no 
remembranceof past ingratitude, but benevolertly proffering 
for her acceptance the only aid that could save her from 
disaster. Ho was, irnot the leading actor, at least the 
principal wire-puller and prompter in many of the great 
events of his timej but his only important legacy to pos- 
terity is the grand spy-system which he fcrocgbt almost to 
perfection, and which has since exercised such a baneful in- 
fluence on European politics. Next to his love of intrigue 
his main motive in all his purposes was something re- 
sembling avarice j but in all probability he did not love 
even money, and sought to lay hold of it chiefly as 
the one stable rock amid the billows and quicksands of 
political life. Though his purposes were not held in check 
by any moral priiwa^e, yet so strong was his self-control, 
and so calm ^ estimate of possibilities, that he never 
committed himself irrevocably to a conspiracy that was not 
successful The atrocities, howev^, which inaugurated 
lus politicad career, a nd at the close of it his acceptance of 
office ■under Louis XVUI., were, tiiongb widely separated 
in time, so incompatible with eadh. otikox that he at last 
completdy lost the confidence of all parties in the state, 
and his past career was placed in a light so strongly sinister 
as to render its character unmistakable. Many poUbicians 
of Ms own time had been guilty of equally hemous climes; 
but few of any age have so consistently and unintenuntefly 
sacrificed every political and moral consideration, including 
that of self-re^ct, to a temporary succeas. 


Foueb.^ IS the author of R6fiexions sut le j iig/anent de Zouzs Gajpet^ 
1793, Mjiexions siir V Education 1793; ct pi yet 

de loi relattfs aux colleges, 1793 , Mpport siir la situation de Com- 
mune-AJranchie, 1794, Zettre auxpr^feis, concemant lespHti es, Ac , 
1801, two J^pjamis auJioi and Notes aux mimatres Grangers, 1816, 
where he ably discusses the condition of France at the time, and 
Lettre m due de WelhngUm, 1817. He is said to hare been the 
author of •flie Pi ins de la vie puhhme du due d'Otrante, published 
at London and Leipsio in 1816 The M&nioires de Fouchd, Pans, 
1824, were declai-ed by his family to be a forgery, but although 
their nairetfe is often too pronounced to he compatible vuth their 
authenticity, they are e-mently founded on ongmal sources of 
information See also Vie de FmcM, 1821, Bonii’ienne, Life of 
Napolemi , Desmarest, Tivungnages hisku'iguM, ou qumze Ans dc 
haute police sous Napolion, 1833 ; Martel, Mude sur FouclU ct 
mr U commwtisme dans lepraiigue m 1793, 1873, which contains 
a number of documents never brforo published, and an interesting 
account of an interview with Fouche by Earl Stanhope, in Lord 
Brougham’s collected works, vol. v. (T F H ) 

FOUOHEH, Simon (164:4-1696), a sceptical writer 
dumg the latter part of the 17th century, was born at 
Dyou on the 1st March 1644. Extremely little k known 
of his Me. He was the son of b merchant at Dijon, and 
appears to have taken orders at a very early age. Tor 
some years he held the position of honorary canon at Dijon, 
hut this he resigned m order to take up residence in Paris. 
He graduated at the Sorbonne, and spent the remainder of 
hia life m literary work in Paris. Toucher’s name is now 
almost completely forgotten, but in his day he enjoyed 
considerable repute as a keen opponent of Malebranche, 
Hia point of view in philosophy may be called the sceptical, 
but the scepticism extends to only one doctrine, external 
perception. On this point he revived the old arguments of 
the Academy, and advanced them with much ingenuity 
against Malebranche’s doctnne. Otherwise his scepticism 
IS subordinate to orthodox belief, the fundamental dogmas 
of the church seeming to him intuitively evident. His 
writings against MalebranchB were collect^ under the title 
Dissertations sur la Rechffrclte de la 1693. See 

Eabbe, DAhhe Simon FoitcJier^ Dijon, 1867. 

FOUGfiRES, a town of France, at the head of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, situated for 
the most part on an eminence near the left bank of the 
Nan§oji, a tributary of the Couesuon, by which the lower 
town is not nufrequently laid under water. Ib was for- 
merly one of the strongest places on the frontier towards 
Normandy, and it still preserves some portions of its 15th- 
century walls. The castle is now a picturesque ruin, with 
abundant evidence m its noble towers and outworks at once 
of Its strength and its magnificenca The finest of all the 
towera was erected in 1242 by Hngues of Lnsigaan, and 
named after Meluflino the mythical foundress of the family. 
The churches of St Leonard and St Sulpice both date, at 
least in part, from the 15th century; and the to'vm-hall 
has a gate of the IGlh and a belfry tower of the 15th. 
Among the other public buildings are a hospital founded 
in 1688, a civil and militaiy prison, an institution fordoaf- 
mutes, an orphanage, and a nonnal school The trade and 
manufacturea of the town are considerable — the former 
consisting mainly of agricultural and dairy produce, and 
the latter of shoes and boots, sail-cloth and other hempen 
fabrics, flannel, hats, and leather, Fongferes frequently 
figures in history from the 11th to the 15th century. It 
was tiiken by the English in 1203, aud again in 1448 ; 
and the name of Burienne, the captor on the second occasion, 
IS still home by one of the towers of the castlet Popula- 
tion ia 1861, 8771 ; in 1876, 10,396. 

FOULD, Acmtis (1800-1867), French financier and 
politician, was born at Paris, November 17, 1800. The 
sou of a rich Jewish banker, he was aasoemted witibi and 
afterwards succeeded his father m the management of the 
Imsiiiess, As early as 1842 he entered political life, 
havmg been elected in that year es a deputy for the 
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department of the Hautes Pyr4n4e3. From that time to ' 
his death he actively busied himself with the afiairs of his 
country. He readily acquiesced in the revolution of 
February 1848, and is said to have esercised a decided 
mfluence in financial matters on the provisional Govern- 
ment then formed. He shortly afterwards published two 
pamphlets against the use of paper money, entitled, 
jPas dH Assignats I and Opinion de M. A. Fould sur les 
Assignats. During the presidency of Louis Napoleon he 
was four times minister of finance, and took a leading part 
in the economical reforms then made in France. His 
strong conservative tendencies led him to oppose the 
doctrme of free trade, and disposed him to hail the “ Coup 
d’etat ” and the new empire. On the 25th of January 
1852, inconsequence of the decree confiscatmg the property 
of the Orleans family, he resigned the office of roinister of 
finance, but was on the same day appomted senator, and 
soon after rejoined the Government as mmister of state and 
of the imperial household. In this capacity he directed 
the Paris exhibition of 1855. The events of November 
1860 led once more to his resignation, but he was recalled 
to the ministry of finance in November of the following 
year, and retained office until the publication of the 
imperial letter of the 19th of January 1867, when M. 
i^Imile Olivier became the chief adviser of the emperor. 
During his last tenure of office he had reduced the floatmg 
debt, which the Mexican war had considerably increased, 
by the negotiation of a loan of 300 millions of franca 
(1863), Fould, besides uncommon financial abilities, had 
a taste for the fine arts, which he developed and refined 
during his youth by visiting Italy and the eastern coasts of 
the Mediterranean. In 1867 he was made an honorary 
member of the Academy of the Fine Arts. He died at 
Tarbes on the 5th October 1867. 

FOULIS, Andrew and Robert, two learned Scotch 
printers and publishers, whose enterprise and devotion to 
the interests of the higher education deserve to be gratefully 
remembered. Robert, the elder of the two, was born in 
1707, and his brother in 1712. Their father was a 
maltman in Glasgow, and they consequently had very 
ordinary opportumties for intellectual culture in their early 
years. Robert was apprenticed to a barber; but hm 
ability attracted the attention of Dr Francis Hutdiison, 
who strongly recommended him to establish a printing 
press. After spending 1738 and 1739 in EngWd and 
France in company with his brother Andrew, who had been 
intended for the church and had received a better educa- 
tion, he started business about 1740-1, and in 1743 was 
appointed printer to the university. In this same year he 
brought out Demetrius Phalereus, the first Greek book 
ever printed in Glasgow ; and this was soon followed by 
the famous 12mo edition of Horace which was long 
but erroneously believed to be immaculate : though the 
successive sheets were suspended in the university and a 
reward offered for the discovery of any inaccuracy, six 
errors at least, according to Dibdin, escaped detection. Soon 
afterwards the brothers entered into partnership, and they 
continued for about 30 years to issue carefully corrected 
and elegantly printed editions of dassical works in Latin, 
Greek, English, French, and Italiam Upwards of 600 
separate publications proceeded from their press — among 
the more noticeable being the small oditiona of CScero, 
Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Tibullus and Propefftius, 
Lucretius, and Juvenal ; a beautiful edition of the Greek 
Testament, in small 4to; Homer, 4 vols. fol, 1766-1768; 
Herodotus, Greek and Latin, 9 vola. 12mo, lf61; 
Xeoophon, Greek and Latin, 12 vols. in 12a3jo, 1762-1797 ; 
Gra/s Poems ; Pope’s Works ; Milton’s Poems. The 
brothers spared no pains, and Robeat went to France to 
procure mauuscripts of the classics, and to ei^^age a 


skilled engraver and a copper-plate printer. Unfortunately 
it became tlieir ambition to establish an institution for the 
encouragement of the fine arts , and though one of their 
chief patrons, the earl of Northumberland, warned them to 
“ print for postenty and prosper,” they spent their money 
in collecting pictures, pieces of sculpture, and models, in 
paying for the education and travelling of youthful artists, 
and in copying the masterpieces of foreign art. Their 
countrymen were not ripe for such an attempt, and the 
“ Academy ” not only proved a failure but involved the 
projectors m rum. Andrew died in 1775, and his brother 
went to London, hoping to realize a large sum by the sale 
of his pictures. They were sold for much less than he 
anticipated, and he returned broken-hearted to Scotland, 
where he died at Edinburgh m June 1776. The debts of 
the firm amounted to £6600. Robert was the author of 
a Catahgue of Faintings vnth Giitical EemarTcs, 3 vols. 

See W. J. Dtmcan, Notices and DociKn&ita illustrative of the 
Literary Eistory of Glasgow, printed for the Maitland Club, 1831, 
which tnier aha contains a catalogue of the works pnnted at the 
Foulis press, and another of the pictures, statues, and busts in 
plaster of Pans produced at the “Academy ” in the umversiiy of 
Gloagow. 

FOUNDING, the art of reproducing solid objects in 
metal or other fusible substances by pouring the melted 
substance mto moulds. It is also known as casting, and 
objects so produced are said to be of cast metaL Works 
where foundmg or casting is carried on are termed foundries, 
and their proprietors founders. The verb to found is not, 
however, in current use, being almost entirely replaced by 
cast. The root of the word is the Latin fundus. 

Three principal operations are involved in founding: — 
(1) moiilding, or the production of a hollow mould to re- 
ceive the melted metal , (2) meltmg, or running down the 
metal ; and (3) pouring, or ffiling the mould with the liquid 
metal The preparation of the origmal object or pattern 
from which the mould is made is not strictly part of foundry 
work proper, the founder receiving the pattern prepared in 
wood from the original drawings from the engineer’s pat- 
ternmaker, except in those cases where no pattern is re- 
quired, and the model is built up on the foundry floor by 
the moulder by tbe use of revolving templates, dividing 
engines, or other contrivances. 

The metals best smted for foundry work are those that 
possess the property of increasing in volume at the moment 
of passage &om the liquid to the sohd state so tliat its 
particles may be pressed into and fill up the finest cavities 
of the mould in setting. This property is best developed 
in bismuth, tbe alloys of copper with tm and zinc (bronze 
and brass), and cast iron. Lead does not take a sharp 
impression unless alloyed with tin or antimony, as in type 
metal. Copper also does not give soxmd castings. 

=!* Patterns for moulding require to be made somewhat 
larger than the cast required, the difference being determined 
by the Imear dilatation of Idie metal between tbe ordinary 
temperature and that at the moment of solidification. This 
varies for different metals; for cast iron it is about 
for hard bronze, soft bronze, brass, zinc, -Ji; 
lead, ■^; tin, and bismuth, Patterns for iron 

founders are therefore made larger than the finished' siise 
required in tiie proportion of one-eighth of an inch to the 
foot in their linear measurement, an allowance known as 
« shrinkage” — ^the patternmaker’s rule being longer by 
that quantity than the ordinary^^engineer’s rulA ^ 
are usually made of wood, except when the object is in- 
tended to be reproduced in great numbers, whm braas or 
iron ones are often used. 9he mare easily fusible alloys, 
such, as pewter, type metal, Britannia! mel^, <fec., are^ cast 
in metallic (iron or bras^ laouMs, which are used inde- 
finitely; but with metete harisg a higher melting point, a 
separate mould is t!^[uicred for each cast, metal moulds 
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being only used with these, for the production of ingots or 
masses that are brought to shape by other roeans, or when 
a special quality of surface is required, as in chill casting. 

In most cases castings are hollow, the thickness being 
determined by the empty space included between the mould 
proper which represents the external surface of the object, 
and a false mould or core, which may also reproduce a 
finished surface, as in cylinders, pipes, &c., or be rough and 
uneven, as in statuary castings, where only the external 
surface" is exposed. The material generally used in mould- 
ing from patterns is fine sand, either “ green,” slightly 
damp, or dry, that is, dried by artificial heat — the first 
method being adopted for all castings of moderate size and 
weight, while dry sand mouldings are chiefly used for heavy 
castings where great solidity and strength are required. 

The principal requisites of a good foundry sand are fine 
and uniform grain, a certain amount of cohesiveness without 
being sticky, infusibility at the temperature of the metal 
poured, and freedom from combustible or other substances 
giving off gases when heated. These are best fulfilled by a 
nearly pure qualitybf siliceous sand, with at most 3 or 4 per 
cent, of clay and a slight proportion of hydrated peroxide of 
iron ; the particles when moulded should allow free passage 
for gases to escape, while perfectly impermeable to the 


melted metal. Good foundry sands are easily procured in 
most parts of the United Kingdom, the best being those 
obtained from reconstructed sandstones in the alluvia of 
the Thames and other large rivers, and the drift of the 
New Eed Sandstone districts of central England. In other 
countries not so well provided, foundry sands are often im- 
ported or brought from considerable distances inland. 

The same sand is used continuously, — the moulds after 
use being emptied into a pit in the foundry floor, whence 
the supply for new moulds is taken as required. Fresh 
sand is added from time to time to make up the waste and 
to maintain the required plasticity, which diminishes by 
constant heating. A proportion of ground coal or char- 
coal is mixed with the sand, so that, although the latter is 
actually red or brown when fresh, it is reduced to a dark 
grey or black in the foundry. 

The sand forming the mould is held together by an outer 
frame or box called a flask, as many flasks being used as 
there are separate parts in the mould. These are united 
by lugs and cotters, the top one being sometimes loaded 
when the object is large to prevent it moving under the 
pressure of the fluid metal. A proper division of the mould 
is one of the chief points to be attended to in foundry work ; 
where the object is divisible by a central plane into two 



Fig. 1. — Arrangeiuent of Patterus in casting Railway Chairs. 


equal and similar halves, two flasks are usually sufficient j 
but in complex and irregular forms three, four, or even 
a larger number are required, its divisions being so arranged 
that no portion of the pattern overhangs within any section, 
so that it may be withdrawn by a straight pull without 
shaking the sand. 

The ordinary operation of moulding is as follows. A 
flask laid with its lugs uppermost is rammed up with old 
sand to a smooth surface. In this the lower half of the 
pattern is imbedded, and the surface is covered with dry or 
facing sand to prevent adhesion. Upon this a second flask 
is placed, and sand . is carefully rammed upon the pattern 
until the box is completely filled, when the whole is turned 
over, and the first or false part is emptied, the surface of 
the upper half smoothed down or faced .with sand or finely 
ground coal or charcoal, and a runner stick, which forms the 
passage or ingate for the metal, inserted. The second half 
is then similarly moulded in a second flask, and when 
finished the upper box is lifted by a crane, leaving the 
pattern in the lower one or dray, from which it is lifted 
by spikes or rods screwed on temporarily, a slight vibrating 
motion being set up by striking it rapidly with a piece of 
wood or iron in order to start it more easily. This is an 
operation of some nicety, as the blows must be moderate 


so as not to risk injury to the sand. Provision is made for 
the exit of gases by piercing vent holes through the sand 
by a fine wire during ramming. The surface of the mould 
is finished by dusting it over with charcoal or graphite, 

In moulding railway chairs and similar objects of an 
irregular form required in great numbers, metal patterns are 
used with loose pieces united by spikes and dove-tails for 
the overhanging parts, such as the inner faces of the 
jaws, — the joints being so arranged that the straight parts 
of the pattern may be withdrawn, leaving the loose parts 
behind in the mould, whence they are afterwards removed 
by hand. Fig. 1 represents in section an arrangement of 
this kind, as applied to moulding railway chairs. The 
right hand figure shows the pattern in place with the sand 
rammed, and the left the mould with the pattern D with- 
drawn, the loose jaws or “core prints” a, 6, c, remaining 
in the sand, but in such a position as to be easily removed 
when the flask is turned over. The pattern is with- 
drawn by a straight pull on the handle H. The stop P 
gives support to the cores, &c., which represent the trenail 
holes in the finished casting (fig. 2), and prevent them 
being dragged away with the pattern, as they might be if 
left unsupported. The regular descent of the pattern is 
ensured by the deep sides A and the guides they move in. 
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Usually four patterns are fixed upon one table, so that 
four chairs are moulded at oue operation, the withdrawal 
of the pattern being effected by lowering the table by a 



hydraulic press or other mechanical arrangement. The 
lower mould forming the base of the chair is a nearly flat 
plate moulded iu another machine. 

In loam mouldmg, as used for large pipes or cylinders, 
a hoUow core of iron or brick is placed in the centre of 
the foundry, and around it a layer of loam, that is, a mix- 
ture of sand and clay rendered plastic by mixture with water, 
IS laid on by trowels and finished up by a revolving tem- 
plate working round a central vertical spmdle to the dimen- 
sion of the interior, forming the “nowel” or core, which 
when dried is washed with finely ground charcoal and water. 
Upon this a loam pattern is made up by another template 
representing the outer surface of the cylmder to the thick- 
ness of the finished work. This in like manner is dried 
and black-washed, and finally a shell of brickwork is built 
outside, leaving a few inches space between it and the second 
moulded surface, which is carefully filled up with loam, 
and forms the “cope ” or mould proper. Tlds when dried 
18 lifted by a crane, and either separates from the pattern or 
“ thickness ” or drags it away witibi it, but in either case the 
latter is broken away, and when the cope is replaced the 
mould IS ready for use as soon as the necessary air-vents, 
ingates, runner passages, «&c., have been provided. In 
many large foundries, however, gas and water pipes of 
large size are now produced from permanent moulds of 
cast iron faced with a thm layer of sand or loam; the 
outer moulds, being divided into two parts, are brought up 
to the work and removed by trucks running upon raflways. 

The method of moulding for bell-founding and statuary 
is generally similar m principle to that of a loam moulding, 
with this difference, that the thickness representing the 
finished object is made up not of loam but of wax, and m 
the case of statuary, where the object is to use as little 
metal as possible, it is usually very thin. A plaster 
cast divided into sections, taken from the original work, 
forms the matrix within which the wax is moulded ©f the 
proper thickness, the inside core being formed of clay with 
some metal bars to give support, when tbe work is large. 
When the plaster mould is removed, the waxen surface is 
finished up by the sculptor, and the outer mantle or mould 
proper is formed by coating it with a porous clay mixture. 
This when dried is carefully baked or burned iu a furnace, 
and the wax melting ab the same time leaves the hollow 
to receive the uietaL It is' sometimes necessary to leave 
holes iu the casting to allow of the withdrawal of the 
surface ; these are ^terwards stopped with plugs of the 
same metal Great care is required in the placing of the 
ingates and runners so as to allow the mould to be 
regularly and rapidly filled, and prevent any part of tbe 
metal setting or chilling before the proper moment. 

Mdting. — ^This may be effected either with or without 
contact with the fuel In the former case the metal m 
charged alternately with coke, and occasionally a little flux, 
into a cylindrical or slightly conical blast furnace known 
as a cupola, and accumulates in a hollow or sump at the 
bottom below the tuyeres or blast pipes, whence it is tapped 
out from time bo time, either directly into the mould or 
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more generally into a ladle, for conveyance to the moulds 
arranged upon the foundry floor. In the second case the 
fusion takes place either upon the bed of a reverberatory 
furnace or in crucibles m air furnaces heated by coke or by 
gaseous fuel. Of these methods the first or cupola is only 
fitted for iron founding, the reverberatory furnace is used 
for bronze and iron, and in special forms for steel j while 
crucible melting is most general for brass and bronze 
small castings, as well as for the finer kinds of steel, or 
generally for any metal that is hkely to be altered by 
direct contact with the fuel. The description of these 
appliances belongs more properly to the article Ftjsnaoe. 
The founder’s ladle or “ shanik ” is a bucket or cup-shaped 
vessel of wrought iron lined with a shell of fire-clay, with 
a hp for pouring, having two projectmg handles. One of 
these is straight and serves as a pivot; the other with a 
cross bar called a crutch is used as a tipping handle when 
pouring. When of small size the filled ladle can be earned 
from the cupola to the work and poured by two men, but 
when of large size contaimng several tons of metal they 
are slung from a crane and tipped by a tangent screw and 
worm wheel, manipulated by a man standing at a distance. 
The perfection of ladle arrangement is to be seen in Bes- 
semer’s process of steal making, where several tons of 
melted steel are distributed into a ring of ingot moulds in 
a circular pit by two or three men in a very few minutes. 
Ih Exupp’s arrangements for making large steel castings 
from crucibles an intermediate or equalizing ladle is used. 
The crucibles, which contain about 70 each, are drawn 
from the furnaces in regular order, and poured in such a 
naanner that an unintemipted stream of metal is kept up 
from the ladle to the mould. 

Large castings when filled from above are liable to be 
spongy or unsound xn the upper part of the mould, or that 
last filled. In such cases an extra length is given at the 
top of the mould, as the unsound portion or dead-head 
IS afterwards removed. This plan is usually foEowed in 
casting bronze guns. Sound and dense castings can be 
obtained by filling with a vertical side runner, so that the 
metal enters the mould from below and sohdifies under 
the hydrostatic head represented by the vertical height of 
the runner. A method employed by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
of applying hydraulic pressure to the metal in the mould 
until it solidifies, has been adopted with great success by 
the inventor in the prevention of blow boles and similar 
imperfections in steel ingots. 

In “chill casting” a portion of the surface of the whole or 
a part of the mould is made of cast iron, so that the metal 
brought in contact with it is rapidly cooled. It is adopted 
m the production of Palliser’s cast iron projectiles for 
penetrating armour plates, rolls for boiler and other iron 
plates, and paper glazing, and in America for hardening 
the treads of railway wheels. The iron where in contact 
with the chill surface becomes white, of a platy crystalline 
structure, and intensely hard, while such portions as are 
cooled in contact with the sand remam finely granular, dark 
grey, and comparatively soft. (h. b.) 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS are Intended to save 
children from death by exposure, audit is therefore difficult 
to describe them properly apart from the general subject of 
infanticide. This practice was extremely common among 
nearly all ancient nations. It may still be studied in such 
horrible institutions of savage life as the Areoi of the 
Society Islands, or the Meebra of New South Wales ; and 
it may be found in the greatest variety of form among tbe 
tribes of Hindustan.^ The motives which Suggested the 

1 Compare Moore oa Sindni 1811, 'with Brown on In- 

fantiaidtt in India., 1868. In Balvchistan, where chlldreii are often 
drowned in miTlr, tijere is a enphemistid proverb, “ The lady’s dau^ter 
died drinking' milk.” 
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practice were sometimea superstitious, more often extremely 
practical As the natives of Gujarat said to Major "Walker, 
*' Pay OUT daughters’ marriage portions, and they shaUHve.” 
The feeling here was one of ^social dignity mixed with the 
strong contempt which many savages express for the 
single life Bat m moat cases children were killed smply 
because the parents, having no realized wealth,^ <hd not 
expect to he able to clothe and feed them. This is especi- 
ally seen on the frequent killing of female children and 
those who are sick or deformed. In some places the 
practice has been confined to the chfidren of concubines, of 
stranger fathers, or of mothers d^ng from sickness. In 
the earliest society the right to kill belonged to the father, 
sometimes assisted by a person skilled in omens, or by a 
council of friends. But the usage soon hardened into a 
handing custom or into egress legislation. Thus in the 
exo^mous communities girls were clearly a source, not of 
weakness only, but of danger. At a much later period the 
namher of a family, or of the daughters, was often fixed by 
law, and both Lycnrgus and the Roman decemvirs directed 
the slaughter of deformed children. This violence to the 
domestic affections was probably made^easier by the notion 
which appears in Greek science and in Roman law that 
neither the foetus nor the newly-born child is entitled to 
the privileges of humanity. The Greek pastoral of Longus 
Loves of Laphnis and GMoe), and the Eeautoniimoru- 
vmws of Terence, show still better than the text of laws 
low the conscience of a civilized society reconciled itself 
to such cruelties. And the sober reasoning of Aristotle 
{R&pitUic, vii. c. 16} goes even beyond the custom of his 
time. PUny the elder defends infanticide as a necesaaiy 
check on population, and Quintilian and Seneca bear witness 
to the frightful mortality among children exposed, and the 
systematic mutilation of those who survived. Notwibh- 
standing the eloquent protests of the Christian fathers, it 
was not till the time of SsTerus and Oaraoalla that a Romnn 
kwyer ventured to make the noble statement, ‘‘bfecare 
videfcur non tantum is qui partum perfooat, sed is qui abjicit 
6t qui alimonia denegat, et is qui publicis locis nusericordisB 
causa expouit quam ipse non hftbet.”^ The legislation of 
Constantine ^d not go beyond a declaration that the killing 
of a son was parricide, but the famous law of Valentiaian, 
Valens, and Gratkn (unuequiaque suam sobolem nutrial^ C 
viiL 53, 2) punished exposure by the Joss of the patria 
potestas, and secured the rights of the foster-father. Fin- 
ally, by Kovel 163, Justinian declared that the found- 
ling Bhonld no longer be the slave of the foster-father, but 
should be free, Tiiia^ however, did not affeot western 
Ihirope, where social disorder and the recurrence of famine 
led to extensive sales of children. Against this evil, which 
was noticed by several councils, the church provided a 
rough system of reKef, childrau being deposited ^adai^ in 
marble shefls at the church, doors, and tended first by the 
OTctincMfum or male nurses, and then by the marwarii or 
foster-parents.® Kothing is known of the brephotrophia 
which are said to have existed in the Eastern empire at this 
time, nor of the public tables (such as Velleiana, Bcebiana) 
which particular emperors are said to have provided for the 
support of chOdretu The earlier traditions of a hospital 
at the Oynosarges in Athens and at the Oolumna Lactaria 
in the vegetable market at Rome are disputed. It is in 
the Tth and Sth centuries that definite institutions for 
foundlings are established in such towns as Trbves, Milan, 
and Mon^ellier. In 15th century Garcias, archbishop 
of Valentia, is a conspicuous figure in this charitaMe work j 
but his fame is entirely eclipsed by that of St ‘Vincent de 

^ See Jvlitis Pceulus, sm dtpwrha eteposiUone et nm apud 
by Gerard Koodt, 1700, cntidz^ by Byidcershoek, Tie Jueta oc<Hdxndif 
veHdmSi, ei txxpotmdi Kheros apud lUmmos, 1719. 

» See GopiMoflckt Regm lYmoonm, li 474. 
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who in the reign of Louis XIIL, with the help of 
the countess of Joigny, Mme. le Gras, and other religious 
ladies, rescued the fonndlings of Paris from the horrors of 
a primitive institution named La Couche (Hue St Landry), 
ft-nd ultimately obtained from Louis XIV. the use of the 
Bic^tre for their accommodation Letters patent ^ were 
granted to the Paris hospital in 1670. The HOtel-Bieu of 
Lyons was the next in importance, Ko provision, how- 
ever, was made outside the great towns j the houses in the 
cities were overcrowded and adm'misbered with laxity ; and 
m 1784 Necker prophesied that the state would yet be 
seriously embarrassed by this increasing evil.® From 1452 
to 1789 the law had imposed on the seigneurs de haut 
justice the duty of succouring chadren found deserted on 
their territories. The first constitutions of the Revolution 
uudertook aa a state debt the support of every foundling. 
Fop a time pTemiums were given to the mothers of illegiti- 
mate children, the “ enfants de la patne.” By the law of 
12 Brumaire, An II. " Toute recherche de la patermtd est 
interdite,” while by art. 341 of the Code Napoleon, " la 
recherche de le matCmite est admise.” 

France —The present laws of France relating to this port of what 
is oaHed L’Asaistance Publiqne are the decree of Januaiy 1811, the 
instruction of February 1823, the decree of 6th Mnicli 1862, and 
the law of 6th May 1869, These laws cany out the general prin- 
ciples of the law of 7th Fnmoire An V , which completely decen- 
tralized the system of national poor rehef established by the Revolu- 
tion. The "enfants assistis”^ include, besides orphans and fonud- 
lings proper, infants brought by their parents into the asylitm, and 
those bom in lymg-in hospitals and left there by then* mothers, 
children of persons undeigorng a judicial sentence, cliildren tom- 
poRinly tokeu m while their parents are in the hospital, and on 
mcMosutg number of children, legitimate, illegitimate, and orphans, 
who are supported by a system of out-door rehef. Tho asylum 
which receives them is a dwartmental and not a communal msti- 
tution. The state pays only the cost of mspoctiou and superiu- 
tendonce. There remain, tae “home” esponsos, for the nurse 
(noumce sddeu'taaie), washing, and clothes ; and the “ ont-door ” 
expenBcs, which include (1) temporary assistance to nnmamed 
mothers m order to prevent aeseTOon ; (2) allowances to tho foster- 
fathers (pires notmiciers) in the country for board, school money, 
&o ; (3) clothing • (4) travelling money for nurses and children ; 
f6) printing, &c ; and (6) expenses in time of siclmess and foi 
buimls and apprentice fees. In 1868 the total cost was 11,300,171 frs., 
of which 2,670,171 frs. were paid by the rogidar founUhng asylums, 
and 8,730,000 frs. by tho departments and commnnos. This repre- 
sented the support of 67,000 cluldren. In 1828 there were 112, 730 
children supported at a cost of 0,794,737 to. Tho decrease Is 
attiibnted imrtly to out-door relief and partly to tho suppression of 
rile “tours,” of which there were 236 in 1812, and only 26 in 
3830. No paymente aro made for the chililron after tlio age of 
twelve. They nro generally apprenticed to a peasant or artisan, 
and until majonty they remain under tho guardianship of tho 
adrmniatrative oommissioners of tlie depaitiaent. Tlieso commis- 
sionara are about to inceive a representative character, tho councils 
of Uic communes and tho department, the chambers of commerce, 
and file chief rehgious cornmnnitios receiving a right of nomination, 
its well as the prefect who reproaoita tho state. Tho mumtry of 
manne have a l^ol claim to tlic aorvioes of mole foundlings, which is 
seldom exorcised. The droit de rccJwrche is conceded to tlio paront on 
payment of asmall fee. The decree of 1811 contemplated therepaj- 
ment of all expenses by a parentrcolaiming a child. Tlio same dccioo 
directed a “ tour ” or revolving box {JDreiSsylinder in Germany) to bo 
kept nt each hospital. These have been, gradually discontinued. 
The “ Assistance Piibliqiio ” of Pans is specially provided for by 
tiio law of loth January 1840. Tlio nianagomont consists of n 
“direotear” oppointod by the minister of the interior, and associated 
with a rqpresentatira " conaeil do stirvoiUaiicc.” The Paris Asylum 
for Enfonte TronvAs, with a small branch at Forgos, contains about 
700 bods. It receives about 4200 children in mo year, or nearly 
one-seventh of the whole annual supply in Jtonco ; and the totiu 
average cost of eaoh child for twelve years is said to bo only 3600 frs. 
Th«e is also in Paris (48 Eue de JourucUes) a private charity called 
(Ewm de V Adaption for the adoption, of poor cluldron and orphans. 
Among the better known school farms which receive children from 
the hospitals at very small rates of board aro those of M. Fonmet 
at Montagny near Chalon-Bur-SaOnB, and of TAbbA Vedey at 
Tarases In the Dordogne. It is impossible here to give even a 

® De VAdminiatreiion dee Finmaes, iii. 136 ; see also the article 
*‘EttfaaitBxpos<i” in Diderot’s 3766, and Chainoussefs 

MSmirspoU^igm m' les JSn/anis, 1767. 
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sketch of the long and able controversies -which have occurred in 
Franca on the principles of management of foundling ho^itals, 
the ad-vantages of “ tours ” and the system of admission A bureau 
oiivert, the transfer of orphans from one department to anotitier, 
the free commumcation between parent and child, the hygiine and 
service of hospitals and the inspection of nurses, the education and 
reclamation of the children and the rights of -the state in -their 
future. Reference may he made to the -work of Terms and Mont- 
faleon noticed at the end of this article. 

Belgium . — In this country the arrangements for the relief of 
form filing s and the appropnation of public funds for that puroose 
veiy much resemble those in France, and can hardly he uaeniUy 
described apart from the general qnestions of local ^vemment and 

g oor law aommistration The Commissions des Hospices Civiles, 
owever, are purely communal bodies, although they receive pecu- 
niary assistance from both the departments and the state. A 
decree of 1811 directed that there should be an asylum and a wheel 
foi recei-ving foimdlmgs m every arrondissement. The last “whed,” 
that of Antwerp, was closed in 1800. The pioaent law of 80th 
Jnly 1834 distangmshes foimdlings horn of untaiown parents from 
infants abandoned by kno-wn parents. Of the former the cost is 
di-vided between commnne and province ; of the latter the cost falls 
entirely on the dominie de secoura. The law of 1834 directs that 
the state budget shall contam an annual foundhng subsidy, which is 
distributed among the provinces. The suppression of the “wheels” 
13 supposed to nave reduced the submay from 94,608 frs to 
6 0, 000 frs in 1873, and the number of foundlmgs from 7708 in 1849 
to 6746 in 1860, The meat moss of the foundlings are m Brabonk 
that is, in Brussels, -wliich in 1872 paid out nearly 300,000 j&s. 
on their account. In the Hetherlauds many of the foundlings are 
sent to the “bei^r colomM,”— agncultaral, spinning, and weaving 
establishments mtroduced in IwO in imitation of the French 
d^ia de nvendinU They also resemble the Flemish 6colea agneolea 
de r&frnne. (See Dea Ivikitutiona de Bie/nfaiatmee et de Pr&cofyawe 
cn Bclgigy£, 1860 A 1860, par M. P. Lentz ) 

Italy IS very nch in foundling hospitals, pnra and simple, organs 
and other destitute children being separately provided for. med- 
mont has 18, making an annuiu expendi-tiire of 1L084,000 frs., 
Genoa has 6, -with an expenditure of 860,000 frs. j Lombardy has 
18, with an expenditure of 1,408,000 fi-s ; and the Emi lia has 16, 
-with an expenditure of 833,000 frs. In 1870 the gross expenditure 
in Italy on foundlings alone was 8,044,764 frs., more than twice the 
sum expended on pauper lunatics. The law concerning chantable 
works (8d 'August 1862) contemplates the erection of a chanty- 
board in every commune. At present both the communal council 
and the provincial deputation have certain rights of control over 
charitable admmiatration. (See Della Garita PremUim in Italia, 
by Signor Fono.) In Romo one branch of the St Spirito in Sassia 
(so ciuled from the Sohola Soxonuni built m 728 by Ring Ina in 
■the Borgo) has, since the tune of Pope Sixtus lY., been devotad -to 
foundlings. For ten years before 1869 the annual average of 
children admitted was 1141, of whom 382 were ascertained to be 
illegitimate and 300 legitimate, the rest uncertain. The average 
annu^ number of foun&ngs supported is 3268, the average aimnm 
deaths 981. The death-rate in the hospital is said to be 88*78 ; in 
the country at the nursing houses 12 '80. The Conaervatory is for 
the support of foundling ^Is who after passing through the hospital 
do not settled in Rm The whole ins-tituMon costs 306,608 frs. | 

S r flTTnnm. (See T?is Ohantaile Inatiiutiona of Borne, by Cardinal 
onchini.) In Haplos the foundling hospital is called “I’An- 
nunziato.” It receives yearly about 2000 “ figb, della Madonna,” 
as they are called. It must not he confounded -with the more 
famous idbergo Reolusono, or Seraglio dei Poveri, which is an 
ordinary charity for the education of children and the mamtenonoe 
of infirm old persons. The chief house at Florence is called ‘ ‘ degli 
Innooenti’’;^ at Genoa, the “Pammatone”; at Milan, “Santa 
Catarina aHa ruoto.” In Yenice the Casa degli Esposti or foundling 
hospital, founded in 1846, and receiving 460 (Mdren annually, 
was recently aeparatad from the “Riuniono di Instituti Pu,” and 
placed under provincial administration. The splendid legacy of 
the last doge, Ludovioo Manin, is apphed to the support or about 
160 children by the “ Cougregazione di Caxita ” acting through 80 
parish boards (deputazione ftatemate). 

Austria — ^In Austria founding hospitals occupied a very pro- 
minent place in the general instructions which, by rescript dated 
16th April 1781^ the emperor Joseph II. issued to the ohaiitable en- 
dowment commission. Acting under the advice of Count Bouoquoy, 
the author of TTte NhgMouny Love Aaaoclaiion, which supplied 
first Bohemia and then the empire with a lype of poor law adminis- 
tration, the emperor provided for the case of destitiito children 
before proceeding to deal with the cases of destitute sick and infirm 

S oor. This dass of children mclndes, besides foundlings proper, 
10 children horn in lying-in hospitals of -unmaatied women, and 
the children of unmarried women who can show ihat they have 

» For the history of the Misorteordfa and Blflinllo (White Cock), fpunOcd hy 
the Brothers of Mercy, see Homers WailU in Florence, vol L 
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been suddenly confined when on their way to the lying-iu hospital, 
and even in some cases legitimate children whose parents are pre- 
vented by illness or other temporary cause from maintaining them, 
and orphans when below the age required for admission to a 
regular orphanage. In 1818 these foundling asylums and the 
lying-m houses were declared to be state institutions. They were 
aecor^gly supported by the state treasury until the fundamental 
law of 20th October 1860 banded them over to the provmeial com- 
mittees. They are now local insrtitutions, depending on pro-vmeial 
funds, and are quite aeparate from -the ordinary parochial poor insti- 
tute. Admission is gratm-tous when the child is actually found on 
the street, or is sent by a cnmmal court, or where tne mother 
undertakes to serve for four months as nurse or mid-wife in an 
asylum, or produces a certificate from the parish priest and “ poor- 
fa-ther” (the parish inspector under -the Boucquoy scheme) -that she 
has no money. In other cases payments of 80 to 100 florins are 
made. When -two months old the child la sent for six or ten years 
■to -the houses m -the neighbourhood of respectable married persons, 
who have certificates from the police or -the poor-law authorities, 
and who are inspected by the latter and by a special medical officer. 
These persons receive a constantly diminishing allowance, and the 
arrangement may be determined by 14 days' notice on either side. 
The foster-parents may retain the child m their service or employ- 
ment till -the age of twen-ty-two, but the true parents may at any 
time recla im the foundling on reimbursing the asylum and com- 
pensating the foster-parents. The enlightened pnnciples of the 
rescript of 1781, with regard to the genem and technical education 
of the children, do not seem to be carried out m practice. It is 
said that there are m the empire 86 foundling hospitals, lecei-nng 
annually 120,000 childi’en. 

TiurJcey. — Under tbe Greek system of vestiy relief, which works 
very effloieniiy at Constantmople, a large sum is spent on found- 
Imgs. There is no hospital, hut the children are brought before 
■the five members (Mropoi) of the vestry (febnquo) or pomh church 
committee, who, acting as the eoumlaros or god-mther, board out 
the child -with some poor family for a small monthly payment, and 
afterwards provide the child with some sort of remunerative work. 

HuasiOL — ^Under the old Russdan sj^em of Peter I. foundlinga 
were received at the church -wnidows by a staff of women paid by 
the state. But since the reign of Catherme IZ. the foundling 
hospitals have been in the hands of the proioncial officer of public 
chanty (prykaz obshestvennago pryzrenya). The ^eat central 
institutionB (Yospitatelnoi Dom), at Moscow and Petersbuig 
(with a branch at Gatchina) were founded by Catherine. When a 
child IS brought the baptismal name is aske(l, and a receipt is given, 
by which the child may be reclaimed up to the age of tan. The 
mother may nurse her child. After the usual penod of six years in 
the conn-try very great care is taken -with the education, especially 
of the more pronuring children. Of the 26,000 sent annually to 
these two houses fimn all parts of Russiaj only 26 per cent, are 
said to reach majority. The ho^ital is stall, however, a -vs^^uable 
source of rearmta for the pubho semce, Malthus {The JMmnylea 
^ PopuZcUnon, voL i. p. 484) has made a violent attack on these 
Russian chanties He argues that they discourage marriage and 
therefore population, and that the best management is unable to 
prevent a high mortality. He adds : “An occasional child murder 
from false abame is saved at a very high price if it can be done only 
by -the saonfice of some of the best and most useful feelmgs of the 
human heart m a gi’eat part of the nation.” It does not appear, 
however, -that the rate of illegitimacy in Russia is comparaljvely 
high ; it 18 so in the -two great eitios. The rights of parents over 
the children were very much restricted, and those of the Govern- 
ment much extended by a ukase issued by the emperor Nicholas 
in 1837. The most eminent Russian writer on this subject is Jif, 
Qouroff. See bis J^cherdvea aur lea JShfania TrouvSs, ana JEasai sur 
VMstoire dea Enfanis TrouvSa, Pans, 1829. 

In America iiie foundling hospituds are chiefly private charities. 
There is a large one called, the Ouna in the cite of Mexico. The 
ho-ose for girls ot da Janeiro is once a year mequented by men 
in -want of wives, each applioationL being considered by the 
managers. In Brazil there are several houses of mercy for found- 
lings, and exposures are often made at the doors of private houses. 
The foundling asylum of the sisters of chanty m Hew York was 
open^ in 1869. In 1878 it received 1124 infants not three weeks 
old. The annual cost is 116,000 dollars. A cnb is placed m the 
vestibule at night, and the name and date of birth are generally 
left with the (fluid 

Great Britain.-— The Foundling Hospital of LdWuJon wifi incor- 
porated by Royal Charter m 1739 “ for the maintenance ami educa- 
tion of exposed and deserted youiw children,” The petition of 
Captain Thomas Ooram, who is enritiwl to the wbole cr^t of -the 
foundation,* states asita objects “ to prevent tb* fiaqusnfc murders 
of poor miserable obildrea at their hixflv *iid to suppress the in- 
human custom of exposing new-bota isfiuita to perish in the staMta 
At first no qpeetione were aflcsdaboaifc child or parent, but a distin- 

* miggiWteSliiidi A (I^ {C/uardian, No. 8). 
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gmshiDg mark was put on eRch. cluld "by the paient These were 
often niaarked coins, tnnkets, pieces of cotton or nbhon, verses wrrt- 
ten on scraps of paper. The clothes, if any, were carefully rworoM. 
One entry is, “ Paper on the breast, clout on the head. Tm 
applications became too nmnerous, and a system of balio^g mta 
white, and black balls was adopted. In 1766 th^e Hou^ of I 
Commons came to a resolution that all cbildieu offered Mould, be 
received, that local receiving places ahonld be appointed all over 
lie country, and that the fon^ should be unblialy guaranteed A 
basket was accordingly hung outside the hospital ; the m am m u m 
age for admission was raised from two to twelve months, and a flood 
^ children poured m from the country workhouses In less than 
four years 14, 9S4 children wein presented, and a vile trade grew up 
among vagrants of undertaking to carry children from the country 
to the hospital, —an undertaking which, hke the French memurs, 
they often did not perform, or performed with great cruelty. Of 
these 16,000 only 4400 hved to be apprenticed out The total ex- 

S was about ^£500,000. This alarmed the House of Commons 
throwing out a toll which proposed to reuse the neces^ry 
feuds hy fees from a general irpatem of pajocbial registration, they 
came to the conclusion that the mdiscmninate admisBion should be 
discontinued. The hospital, being thus thrown on its own resouroeB, 
adopted a pernicious system of receiving children with conaiderabk 
sums (a g , £100), which sometunea led to the children being re- 
claimed by the parent. This was Anally stopped in 1801 , and it 
in now a fondamental rale that no money la received. The com- 
mittee of enquiry must now be satisfied of the previous good 
character and present neoesaiy of the mother, and that the father 
of the child has deserted it said the mother, send that the reception of 
the child will probably replace the mother m the course of virtue 
and in the way of an honest hvelihood The principle is in fact 
that laid down hy Eiddmg in Tom Jones — “ Too true I am afraad 
it rs that many women have hecome abandoned and have sunk to 
the last degree of vice by being unable to retrieve the first slip.’’ 
At present ^e hospital supports about 600 children np to the age 
of fifteen. The average luinnal number of applications is 236, and 
of admissions 41. The cluldran used to be named after the patrons 
and governors, but the treasurer now prepares a list. After three 
years in the country the children come back to town, At sixteen 
the girls are aanei^y apprenticed as servants for four years, and 
the hoys at the age of fourteen os meohanics for seven years 
There is a small benevolent fend fer adults, The hospital has m 
income of above £11,000, which wiU be enormously increased in 
1896, when the leaseholds of the Lamb’s Conduit grounds expire. 
From the famous chapel built by Jacobsen in 1747 the Lof^iitsl 
derives a net mcome of £690. The mumcal service, which was 
originally stme by the blind children only, was made fashionable 
by the generosity of Handel, who frequently had the ‘’Messiah” tot- 
formed there, and who bequeathed to the hospital a MS, copy $dll 
score) of lus greatest oratorio. The altar-piece is West's picture of 
Christ presenting a httle Child, In 1774 Dr Burney and Signor 
Giarduu made an unsuccessful attempt to form in conaexioa with 
the hospitel a public music school, ui imitation of the Couserva- 
toium of the Oontment. In 3847, however, the present successful 
“ Juvenile Band ” of about 80 boys was started The edncatior^ 
effects of music have been found excellent, and the hoMital supplies 
many musicians to the best army and navy hands. The early con- j 
nexion between the hospital and the eminent pamteis of the reign 
of Oeoffis IL IS one of extreme interest The exhibitions o:^ictaie8 
ttt tbe Foundling, which were organized by the Dilettanti Chub, un- j 
doubtedly led to the formation of the Boyol Academy in 1768. ! 
Hogarth painted a portrait of CMtoin Comm for the hospital, | 
wh^ also contains li^ March to FmcHey, and Roubiliac’s hnst of i 
Handel. Goran, the founder, was remarkable for the versatility of | 
his public spmt. He did much for the development of Qecmgia and 
bTova Scotia, (See Si^wy and Olyfsts cf fht IFmiJling 
soUh Memoir its Bntnder^ by J. Brownlow, Sd ed., 1886. ) 

In 1704 the Foundling Hospital of Dublin was opened. Ho 
inquiry was made about me prarents, and no money reoeivad. Prom 
1500 to 2000 children were received annually. A large moome was 
derived fram"a duly on coal and the produce of car Hoenoos. In 
1822 an admission tee of £6 was charged on the pansh from which 
the child come. This reduced the annual arrivals to about 600. 
In 1329 the select committee on the Irish miscellaneous estimatds 
recommended that no further assmtancs shotild be given. The 
hospital had not preserved life or educated the foundUngs. The 
mortality was nearly 4 pi 6, and the Ijptal cost £10,000 a year 
Accordingly in 1886 Irfiicl Gflenelg (then Irish Secretary) dosed the 
instrtution. 

Scotland never seems to have possessed a foundling hospital. In 
1769 John W'atson left funds which were to he apphed to the pious 
and charitable purpose '* of preventiug child murder '* by the 
astabhshmeut of a hospital for receivmg pregnant women and 
kkmg care of their children as foundlu^M. But hy an Act of 
rarhament m 1822, which sets forth “ doubts as to the propriety” 
of the original purpose, the money was given to trustees to areot a 
hospital for the maintenance and education of destitute children. 


The fundamental difference between Scotland and most other Pro- 
testant countries on the one hand, and those Oathohe eountnee 
which have adopted the Code Hapoldon on the other, is that m the 
former proceedings for aliment may he taken agomst the putative 
father. Hence t£e mo^er is not helpless She cannot, however, 
m Scotland deposit her bastard in the poorhonse, unless she herself 
13 entitled to rehef and prepared to go there ; and relief is of course 
given only so long as the mother is not able to support herself. 
M infant: absolutely deserted would of necessity be taken care of by 
the poor law auliionty. It is m Scotland a enme at common law 
to ‘‘expose ” a young child to the nsk of death or to any senoua 
danger ; and it is also an offence against the Poor Law Act of 1846 
for rather the mother or the putative father (who has acknowledged 
the patemily) to desert an lUegitunate chilA In England the 
offence is de^ed as the abandoning or esposmg a ijMd under the 
age of two, whereby its Me is endangered, or its health is, or ia 
hkely to be, permanently rmtired (24 and 26 Yict c 100, § 27). 
Besides this the provisions of the Industrial Schools Acta apply to 
a large proportion of the casM of homeless and deseited childrenL 
which in other conntnea might be entrusted to the foundling 
hospitals. And indeed the syrtem of hoarding out pauper children 
seems to have realized most of the erivantagea promised by the 
hoqiital The disagreeable feature of the Scotch practice is the 
numbBT of women who, without any feeling of shame, get a family 
of illegitimate chfidren by different fathers, whom they attack in 
succeasion for aliment The rate of illegitunacy in some Scotch 
cotmtiea has reached 14, 16, and 16 per cent. It is not likely, 
however, that the hospital principle, though cured of its worst 
fault, that of secret admission without inquiry ^ will ever be 
received m Great Britain or Ireland. The key-note of pnhhc 
opmion on the question was probably struck by Lord Brougham in 
hw ZetfeJ'a io Sir S^nnel Romilly m the Ahise of Chanties, and by 
Dp Chkhnais in his Ohridiwn Economy of Large Towns The true 
aolnti/m, however, depend less on abstract pohtical reasoning than 
on prudent management of existing mstitutions In France, for 
instance, a great fend of practical skill in administration has been 
accnmulateo. In Great Bntam the evil may be more safely left to 
private chanty and religiona effort. If fewer women fall there, 
there is perhaps a profounder degradation of those who do. 

The loUovlng’ are the most Important gystematle works on this subject. 
Jitetoira StatUtwM eg Morale des JSn/anti TrouviSt, by Mlf Xormo et Uontfalcon, 
Parts, XB87 The authors frete eminent medical men at Lyons, oonnoctod with 
the administration ol the foundling horoltel Bemacle, Det IToMieet cPSnfants 
Trottves en JBut^e, l^aris, 1B38 Httgel, Lie MndelMmer und dot JNitdelteesett 
JBunmi, Vienna, 1868 EmroinglmuB, “ Das Annenwesen und die ArtnenffOBBtz- 
gebunff In JSwimtUseJim Soafen, Berlin, 1870. An EngUsh translation of part of 
book was puDllsbed In 1878, by Mr E. B Eastwlok, M in «io interests of 
the Charity OretuUaotion Society, but it does not contain the Qonnan editor’s 
Enropenn statlBBcs, Some recent information may also bo got in the Reports on 
Poor Laws In Foreign Conntrlea, commnnlcated to the Local Govomment Board 
by the Foreign Secretary Aeeotmft and Paptn, 1876, vol 66, a 1326. Sec also 
the well-informed articles by MM. Esqulros and de Marisy, In vols xllL and llv. 
of the BumuOa J>eux Mondet. Tbo roferencee to Montesquieu, S»i>rit dee Lois, 
xiUI. 22, end to Voltaire, Diet Phil., article •‘Charltd,” ore more of literary than 
of pracrtcol interest. d.-Jt - fW O S.) 

FOUNTAEN", a spring of water. The term is applied 
in a restricted sense to such springs as, whether fed hy 
natural or artificial means, have arrangements of human 
art at a point where the water emerges. Pure water is so 
necessary to man, and the degree of plenty, constancy, and 
purity in which it is procured, transport^, prepared for 
use, and distributed in populous districts is so fair a 
standard of civilization, that it hardly seems unreason- 
able in Pausanias to put it among the criteria, asking, 
with reference to Panopmus, if that can rightly he called 
a city wMch has neither ruler, gymnasium, forum, nor 
fountam of water.' Among the Greeks we leam, mainly 
from Pansauias, that fountains were very common in the 
cities J and springs being very plentiful in Greece, little 
engineering sbll was required to convey the water from 
place to place. Receptacles of sufficient size were made 
for it at the springs j and to maintain its purity, structures 
were raised inclosing and covering the receptacle. ^ 

It is not surprising that so beneficent an object as a 
spring of water should be connected with religious belief. 
It is certain that until modem times fountains have been 
in some way connected with the religion of the people 
among whom they sprang, and dedicated to one or other 
of its personalities. In Greece they were dedicated to gods 
and goddesses, nymphs and heroes, and were frequently 
placed m or near temples. The references to fountains by 

*■ As M. de Mansy has said, the JSinfmt t/ronmi exists no longer} he- 
has been replaced by the Enfant asaistt. 
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Pausardas are frequent, but be gives no full descriptions. 
That of Pirene at Corinth (mentioned also by Herodotus) 
was formed of white stone, and contained a number of cells 
from which the pleasant water flowed into an open basin. 
Legend connects it with the nymph Pirene, who shed such 
copious tears, when bewailing her son who had been slain 
by Diana, that she was changed into a fountain. The city 
of Conntli possessed many fountains. In one near the 
statues of Diana and Bellerophon, the water flowed through 
the hoofs of the horse Pegasus. The fountain of Glance, 
inclosed in the Odeum, was dedicated to Glauce, because 
she was said to have thrown herself therein, believing that 
its waters could counteract the poisons of Medea. Another 
Corinthian fountain had a bronze statue of JSTeptune stand- 
ing on a dolphin from which the water flowed. The 
fountain constructed by Theagenes at Megara was remark- 
able for its size and decorations, and for the number of its 
columns. One at Lerna was surrounded with piUars, and 
the structure contained a number of seats aflfording a cool 
summer retreat. Near Pharse was a grove dedicated to 
Apollo, and in it a fountain of water. Pausanias gives a 
definite architectural detail when he says that a fountain 
at Patree was reached from without by descending steps 
Mystical, medicinal, surgical, and other qualities, as well 
as supernatural origin, were ascribed to fountains. One at 
Cyanse near Lycia was said to possess the quality of endow- 
ing all persons descending into it with power to see whatever 
they desired to see , while the legends of fountains and 
other waters with strange powers to heal are numerous in 
many lands. The fountain Enneacrunus at Athens was 
called CaUirrhoe before the time the water was drawn 
from it by the nine pipes from which it took its later name. 
Two temples were above it, according to Pausanias, one 
dedicated to Demeter and Proserpme, and the other to 
Tnptolemus. The fountain in the temple of Erechthens 
■&t Athens was supplied by a spring of salt water, and a 
similar spring supplied that m the temple of Poseidon 
Hippies at Mantinea. 

Though no doubt most tribes of other than nomadic 
habits of life must have contnved, in their settlements, 
appliances of some kind for maintaining thesupply of water 
constant and pure, very few remains of these have been 
found that possess any degree of architectural importance. 
Layard mentions an Assyrian fountain, found by him in a 
gorge of the nver Gomel, which consists of a series of 
basms cut in the solid rock, and descending in steps to the 
stream. The water had been originally led from one to 
the other by small conduits, the lowest of which was 
•ornamented by two rampant lions in relief. 

The water-supply of Rome and tbe works auxiliary to it 
were on a scale to be expected from a people of such great 
practical power. The remains of the aqueducts which 
stretched from the city across the Compagna are amongst 
the most striking monuments of Italy. Vitruvius ^ook 
viii.) gives minute particulars concerning the methods 
to be employed for tbe discovery, testing, and distribution 
of water, and describes the properties of different waters 
with great care, proving the importance which was attached 
to these matters by the Romans. The aqueducts supplied 
the baths and the public fountains, from which last all the 
populace, except such as could afford to pay for a separate 
pipe to their houses, obtained their water, These fountains 
were therefore of large size and numerous. They were 
formed at many of the castella of the aqueducts (see 
AQUBUiraT). ^ According to Vitmvins, each castellum should 
have three pipes, — one for public fountains, one for baths, 
.and the third for private houses. Considerable revenue 
was drawn from tbe possessors of private water-pipes. Tlie 
Roman fountains were generally decorated With figures 
^nd heads, Fountains were often also the ornament 
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of Roman villas and country houses ; in those so situated 
the water generally fell from above into a large marble 
basin, with at times a second fall into a still lower re- 
ceptacle. 

To the remains of Pompeii we are indebted for much 
exact knowledge of Roman antiquity in its minutest 
particulars, and not the least interesting of the disin- 
terred forms are those of the public and private fountains 
which the city possessed. Two adjacent houses in 
Pompeii had very remarkable fountains One, says Gell, 
“ 18 covered with a sort of mosaic consisting of vitrified 
tesserae of different colours, but m which blue predominates. 
These are sometimes arranged in not inelegant patterns, 
and the grand divisions as well as the borders are entirely 
formed and ornamented with real sea-ahells, neither calcined 
by the heat of the eruption nor changed by tbe lapse of so 
many centuries ” (Pcwn^oetaJia, i. 196). Another of large 
size was similarly decorated with marine shells, and is sup- 
posed to have borne two sculptured figures, one of which, a 
bronze, is said to be in the museum at N aples. This fountain 
projects 6 feet 7 inches from the wall against which it is 
placed, and is 7 feet wide in front, while the height of the 
structure up to the eaves of the pediment is 7 feet 7 inches. 
On a central column in the piscina was a statue of Cupid, 
with a dove, from the mouth of which water Issued. 
Cicero had, at his villa at Formiro, a fountain which was 
decorated with marine shells. 

Fountains were very common in the open spaces and at 
the crossways in Pompeii They were supplied by leaden 
pipes from the reservoirs, and had little ornament except a 
human or animal head, from the mouth of which it was 
arranged that the water should issue. Not only did simple 
running fountains exist, but the remains of Jets d^eau have 
been found ; and a drawing exists representing a vase with 
a double jet of water, standmg on a pedestal placed m wbat 
IB supposed to have been the impluvium of a house. There 
was also a Jet d)eau at the eastern end of the peristyle of 
the FuUonica at Pompeiu 

As among the Greeks, so with the early Celts, traces of 
superstitions beliefs and usages with relation to fountains 
can be traced in monumental and legendary remains. 
Near the village of Primaleon in Brittany was a very 
remarkable monument^ — one possibly unique, as giving 
distinct proof of the existence of an ancient c^t of 
fonntams. Here, according to Freminville, is a dolmen 
composed of a horizontal table supported by two stones 
only, one at each end. All the space beneath this altar is 
occupied by a long square basin formed of large ^ flat 
stones, which receives a fountain of water. At Lochrist is 
another vestige of the Celtic cult of fountains. Beneath 
the church, and at the foot of the hill upon which it is 
built, is a sacred fountain, near which is erected an ancient 
chapel, which with its ivy-covered waJls has a most roman- 
tic appearance. A Gothic vault protects this fountain. 
Miraculous virtues are still attributed to its water, and on 
certain days the country people still come with offerings 
to draw it (see La Poix de Freminville, Amiiquitk cfo 
la Bretagne, i. 101). In the enchanted forest of Broche- 
lande, so famous from its connexion with Merlin, was 
the fountain of Baranton, which was said to possess 
strange characteristics, Whoever drew water from it^ and 
sprinkled the steps therewith, produced a tremendous 
storm of thunder and hail, accompanied with thick ‘dark- 
ness. 

The Christian missionaries could not nasily overcome 
beh'efs so planted in the heart of th^ people and so 
strengthened by daily practices, a wise stroke, whether 
of policy or instinct, finding themselves unable to eradi- 
cate the supe^titions idScribeA mix^ power 
to rddra ftndi ’tvuods^.'ite'^iiSft aud fonntains, and connected 
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tkem witTi the dirinities of the old religions, they changed 
their form and direction by dadicatiag these objects to the 
Tirgiii and to saints, so mating the force of the old 
belief an instrument for its own oveTthrow. 

fountains were attached to the new rebgion by the 
erection of statues of the Turgin or of aamte upon the 
possibly rude structures that collected the water and pre- 
serve its purity. There is some uniformity iu the 
architectural characteristics of these structures during the 
Middle Ages. A very common form in rural districts was 
that in which tka fountain was reached by descending steps 
(fontaine grotte), A large basin received -^e water, som^ 
times from a spout, but often from the spring itself. This 
basin was covered by a sort of porch or vault, with at times 
moulded arches and sculptured figure?, and escutcheons. 
On the bonk of the C3am at Poitiers is a fountain of this 
kind, the Fontaine Jot&erh, which tliongh restored iu 1697 
was originally a structure of the lith century. This 
kind of fountain is frequently decorated with figures of 
the Virgin or of saints, or with the family arms of its 
founder; often, too, the water is the only ornament of 
the structure, which bears a simple in8cription._ A lai^e 
number of these fountains are to be found m Brittany and 
indeed throughout France, and the ^eat antiquity of some 
of them is proved by the snperatitiona regarding them 
which still exist amongst the peasantry. A form more 
common in populous dmtricta was that of a large open 
basnn, round, square, polygonal, or lobai in form, with a 
eolanmar afcrucfcure at the centre, from the lower part of 
which it was arrang^ that spouts should issue, playing 
into an open basin, and supplying vessels brought for the 
purpose in the cleanest and quick^t manner. ^ The columns 
take very various forma, from that of a simple regular 
geometrical solid, with only grotesque maeka at the spouts, 
to (bat of an elaborate and ornate Gothic stractuxe, with 
figures of virgina, saints, and warriors, with mouldings, 
archer crockets, and fimals. At Provins there is a fountam 
said to be of the ISth century, which is in form an 
hexagonal vase with a large column in the centre, the 
capital of which is pierced by three mouths, which are 
furnished with heads of bronze projecting far enough to 
cast the water into the basin. In the public market-place 
at Brunswick is a fountain of the 16th century, of which 
the central structure is made of bronze. Many fountains 
are still existing in France and Germany which, though 
their actual pr^ent structure may date no earlier than 
the 15 th or 16th century, have been found on the place 
of, and perhaps may -almost be considered as restorations 
of, pro-existing fountains. Except in Italy few fountains 
are of earlier date than the lith centnry. Two of that 
^te are at the abbey of Fontaine Daniel, near Mayenne, 
and another, of granite, is at Limoges. Some of these 
Middle Age fountains are simple^ open, resarvoire inclosed 
in structures which, however pl^, still carry the chann 
that heloQgs to the stone-work of those times. There is 
one of this Mad at OuIIy, Oelvados, walled on three sides, 
and fed from the aprUig by two circular openings. Its 
only omatnentetion is a small empfy niche with mouldings. 
At liacoln is a founttun of the time of Henry VIH., in 
front of the church of St Mary Widkford. At Durham is 
one of ocfeai^Iar plan, which bears a statue of ISTeptuna 
The decay of architectural teste in the later centuries is 
shown by the fotmtain of Limog®. It is in fonn a rock 
representing Mount Pamassua, upon which are carved in 
reW Apollo, the horse Pega^s, Philosophy, and the Nine 
Muses. At the top Apollo^ in 1 6th century costume, plays 
a harp, ' Eocks, grass, and sheep fill up scene. 

About the earliest drawing of any drinking foontain ia 
Eugland occurs in Moxon's f'lttor to J.slronomM awi 
Qeographie (1669); it is ^‘surmounted by a ^all, which j 


was made by Mr John Leak, and set upon a composite 
column at Leadenhall corner, m the majoralty of Sir John 
Dethick, KnighL” The water springs from the top and 
base of the column, which stands upon a square^ pedestal 
and bears four femde figures, one at least of whidi repre- 
sents the coatume of the penod. This fountam is referred 
to and a copy of the engraving given in Chambers’s JSoo^ 
of Days. The pubUc Mnking fount^ in towns and 
villages are now^very conunon and quite seci^r objects. 
In the East they are a very important institution. In 
Cairo alone there are 300. These "sebeels” are not only 
to he seen in the cities, but are plentiful m the fields and 
villageB, and the great number of them endowed for the 
gratuitous supply of water to the passengers is referred to 
by Lane as proving the possession by the Egyptians of a 
benevolent and cbaritable character. 

Purely ornamental fountains and jets d^eau are found in 
or near many large cities, royal palaces, and private seats. 
The Fontana di Trevi, at Eome, is very large and very 
celebrated, but from an artistic point of view about as bad 
work as could possibly be conceived, __ It was erected early 
in the last century under Pope ClemenFSH^ and -has aU- 
characteristics of decadence. La Fontana Paolina and 
those in the piazza of St Peter’s are perhaps next in 
celebrity to that of Trevi, and are certainly in better taste. 
At Paris, the Fontaine des Innocens (the earbest) and those 
of the Place Eoyal, of the Champs Elys^es, and of the Place 
de la Concorde are the moat noticeable. The fountain of 
the lions and other fountains in the Alhambra Palace are, 
with their surroundings, a very magnificent sight. The 
largest jets d*emi are those at Versailles, at the Sydenham 
Orystel Palace, and at San Ddefonso. With the excep- 
tion of the last, these are supplied from artificial elevated 
tMervoirs. 

For information regarding the geological conditions 
which cause natural springs and aid in the formation of 
artificial ones, see Aetesian’ Wells. (w. he.) 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY. See Abbey, vol i. p. 18. 

FOUQU]^, FiUHDBIOH H-bihbioh Kajel, Babon be la 
Motxe (1777-1843), one of the most industrious and popular 
of ^German authors in the early part of this century, was 
bom February 12, 1 777, at Brandenburg on the Havel The- 
family of De la Motte Fouqud was, as the name suggests, 
of French extraction, but had been driven from France by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes; and Fouqu^’s 
grandfather, having entered the Prussian army, rose to the 
rank of general, and became the friend of Frederick the 
Great. Fouqud’s father, at one time an officer of dragoons, 
hved, at the date of the hoy’s birth, in retirement at 
Brandenburg ; and his mother, who died in 1788, was a 
daughter of the Eofmarschall von Schlegeli of Dessau. 
The little Friedrich, godson and names^e of the great 
king, was broi^ht up in tho neighbourhood of Potsdam, 
firat at his father’s estate Bacro, and afterwards at Leutzke, 
a property to which they removed whon he was nine years 
old An only child, he was educated at home by a 
succession of tutors, one of whose, the author August 
Hiilse, did much to encourage the boy’s literary tastes. The 
somewhat monotonous home life, also, was rdieved by 
holidays spent with relations in a romantic old castle near 
HaUe, and by brilliant visits to Potsdam, whence he came- 
with his little head turned by glimpses of the revered king, 
by blasts of military music and the tramp of soldiers. 
’Whan the Fraach. Bevolution broke out, the young Fouqnd 
eagerly espoused the cause of the royal family. He became 
diBoontented witii the prospect of studying law at the 
university of Halle, and in 1 794 entered the ermy as Hher-: 
Gompleier Comet in the grond-dake of Weimar’s cuirassier 
regiment, then iu tiie field. At the age of nineteen he 
served in tos anfortumte campaign of the Ehine; and 
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for seversd years afterwards lie led a half military half 
literary life with his regimeat, whose headquarters were 
first at Aschersleben and then at Biickeburg. 

Fouqu^ married very early in hfe ; but the umon was 
an unhappy one, and ended in divorce In 1802, when 
still only twenty-five, he married his second wife, the 
widowed Frau von Eochow, better known as Carohne, 
Baroness de la Motte Fouqu6, herself an authoress of some 
note , and, havmg obtamed his discharge from mihtary ser- 
vice, he retired to his wife’s family estate of Nennhausen, 
near Eathenau, devoting himself to the study of Italian 
and Spanish, and to bringing out his first work DraTtiatische 
Spiele, under the feigned name of Pellegrin (1804). The 
volume was published by the brothers Schlegel, and their 
names were enough to wiu popularity for what Fouqu6 
himself afterwards called a “ Schulerwerk.” It was followed 
by Romanzen auLs dem Thai Ronceval^ and by two plays, 
the Falh and the which appeared simultaneously. 
Cheered by praise from the brothers Schlegel, Fouqu6 set 
to woik with renewed vigour, and in 1806 pubbshed a 
metrical rendering of an old prose romance, the Eistorie 
vom edlen Ritter Qalmy^ nnd einer schoneii Herzogvn. von 
Bretagne. In the same year appeared the poem Schiller^s 
Todtenfeier, the joint work of Bernhardi and Fouqu6^ who 
Btdl wrote under the name of Pellegrm ; and in 1808 he 
puBlteliyd M'uri'n^ a lumance m vois: — -gKbk _wQn fpr him 
many literary admirers, perhaps the chief of whom was 
Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter Sigurd der SeUangeoiodter 
(published 1808) was founded on the story of the Nie- 
belungenlied, and formed the first of a collection which 
appeared in 1818 under the title Meld&nepiele. Sigurd was 
the first work published in Fouqa6'a own name. In 1811 
appeared a play, JEgmhm'd und. Errma^ two volumes en- 
titled Yaterlaindisclie Schampiele, and the ohivalric romance 
Der Zauhemng Conjointly with Frau von Helvig of 
Heidelberg he issued a Tas^keribuek de)' Sagen wul Legen- 
den (1812-13), aud with his fnend Wilhelm Heunmnn 
began a penodicol called Die Musm (1812--14). An- 
other collection of plays, Sehauspiele fiir Preurnn^ was 
published in 1813, and in 1814 Ooronaj a poem, and Der 
Todesbundi a romance, forming the first of a series in six 
separate volumes entitled Elevne Romarte (1814-19). In 
the same year (1814) he published a series in four parts 
entitled the Jakreszexten, the spring number of which con- 
tained his romance Zfndine, the summer number Die beiden, 
Eauptlevte, the autonra number Aelaugeda JR^^^er^and ALgiv. 
uTtvd Jueunda, and the winter number Sintrarn und seine 
Oefdhrtm. Die Fahrten Thiodolfs des Isldnders^ another 
story of chivalry, appeared in 1814, and was considered by 
Fouqud himself to be one of his most successful works. 
In 1816 he translated a tragedy, Numancm, from the 
Spanish of Cervantes, and published also Des Smgers 
Liebe, KarVs des Orossm Geburt und JugendjaTire, and a 
tragedy called the Pilgerfdhrt. Meanwhile, in February 
1813, he had rejoined the army as lieutenant of cavalry, 
and twice narrowly escaped with his life at the battle of 
Liitzen. After the batrie, while he was carrying an im- 
portant dispatch over country at nighty his horse stumbled 
into deep water ; and this miEfadventure resulted in an 
illness which disabled him for further serfice. He received 
an honourable discharge, was presented with the decoration 
of the “ Johanniterorden,” and promoted to the rank of 
major of cavalry. The invalided soldier now returned to 
Ids wife aud daughter at Hennhanseu, and again took np 
his pen. His wife died in 1831 ; and, having removed to 
Halle, he married there for the third time. He delivered 
lectures in Halle on the history of poetry and other forms 
of literature, and had gone to Bernn with, the purpose of 
lecturing there also, when he died suddenly, January 23, 
1843. aged 66. 
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The following is a list of his puhhcations from 1S17 downwards • 
— Die Wunderiaren Fahrten dea Ch'ofen Ahthes im hnd(ynstein 
(1817); AltsUeheischer Bildersaal\^^1^2Q) , Der Mord, Augusts von 
Kotzdnie Frewidesruf an Deutsehlands Jugend, (1819), Be'it'iandclii 
Ouesdin (1821); Eieronymus von Stauj (1821); Der Ferfoigte, 
Wilde Lichc, and (1822), liefugii, oder Eeirriath und 

Fremde . eiTi Jtoman aus der sicuen Zeit (1824) , Deiensheschreibung^ 
des K&nigl. JPleuss Generals der Infaritene, E A Barm de la 
Matte Pougu6 (1824), a collection of his poems m 6 vols., contam- 
mgmost of his lyncs and dramas (1816-27), Oeschvdite der Jung- 
frau von Oilcans (1826); Der Sangerhneg aufder Warthuig (1828), 
Genes'al v Rilchel, erne militdnsche Biographic (1828), Fata Mor- 
gana (1830) , Erzcihlungen u Noiellen (1833) , Du Welti eiche 
(1836—40) ; BUchlein von der Dieieslehie (1837) , Der Fappenheimer 
Owiramer (1842) , Bebensgeschichte des Baron Friedrich de la Motte 
FougiA, aufgezexchiut dureh ihn sellst (1840); Goethe und Finer 
seiner Bewunderer (1840) ; AusgmbMte Werke des Baton Ft de 
la Motte Fougui, Ausgaie Idztcr Eami (1841). A posthumons 
romance, entitled Aifall und Busse, oder die Seelenspiegel, — ein 
Bmuan aus dm' Qremach&de des 18 und 19 Jahrh , was published 
m 1844 , also a coUectiou entitled Geisthclu Gedichte (1858), and 
ChnstkcJm Diedersehaiz (1862). 

Fouqu^’s popularity was ^eatj but he had the mis- 
fortune to outlive it. A disciple of the brothers Schlegel 
and the Eomance School in Germany, he became one of its 
most illustrious representatives. There was a time when 
Fonqu4’s volumes were iu every German household, and 
people waited eagerly at the libraries for his newest work. 
But he hved to see the change in literary taste which shelved 
the romance ^hool^ and with it almost all his own writings 
The greaferpgrt-ef-th eae are being now quickly forgotten 
Those which have surged, and will survive, the varia 
tions of popular taste, are his romances — the Zavberrini 
and the contents of the Jdhreszdten^ especially the ex 
quisite UndiTie, which has always been considered hi 
masterpiece. Fouqu^’s was not an intellect of the ver;^ 
highest order, neither was he a man of intense feelings ; 
and those who expect to find in his works deep thinking 
or highly-wrought passion will be disappointed. Should 
they, however, desire the graceful, the romantic, the 
exquisite, it is there in abundance. They will find a beauty 
and simpliGity of style unsurpassed in the German lan- 
guage; plots, light and airy, laid in scenes of opal hue. 
For Fouqud aimed at ethereal beauty, delighted in word- 
painting, and fiitted continually between the glories of a 
crimson Spanish sunset and the cold steel-blue of a north 
German nightfall There is in his works plenty of sweet 
pathos, of a kind which may wet the eye but never wrings 
the heart ; there is also a truly German love of the weird 
and supernatural ; but their especial characteristic is them 
pure, chivalric tone ; — “ An ided of Chrietian knighthood,” 
says the translator of Wilhelm Meiste?', in his German 
Romance, “whencesoever borrowed or derived, has all 
along, with more or less distinctness, hovered round his 
fancy,” It is in allusion to this same cbaracteristio that 
Jean Paul Eichter, Fouqud’s illustrious critic in the 
Emdelbergei' JakrbiMher, has christened him “BerTapfere,” 
or “ The Valiant ” 

Of Fouquffs works, the Uniim, the Zauierring, Aslemga’s Bitter, 
and Sintram have been tnmriated mto English. The translation 
of Aslcmga’s Bitter is m Carlyle's German Bammcer (F. M. ) 

FOUQUET, Nioolab (1616-1680), viscount of Melun 
and of Vaux, marquis of Belle-Isle, superintendent of 
finance under Louis XIV., was bom at Paris in 1616. 
Destined to official life, he was carefully educated; nnd 
so evident was his superior ability that he was appointed 
master of requests at the age of twenty. He was bn^y 
thirty-five when he obtained the important post of pro- 
cfurew-g^&ral to the parliament of Paiw (i6'60). During 
the civil war Fouquet devoted himsalf to th© interests of 
the queen-motiiBr, Awna of Anstri^ enjoyed in return 
her protection and patremage.. *At her i^tance he was 
called in 1662 to the ^erinebendenti of finance. 

The finances were of the utmost disorder, 
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from the long wars and the shameless greed of courtiers 
and officials, and it is stated that Fouquet for a time 
provided the means of meeting the expenses of the state 
out of hia own fortune or hy loans obtained on his own 
credit. He had long been in the confidence of the first 
minister, Cardinal Mazarin, and was his zealous instrument. 
But soon after the marriage of Louis XIV, a quarrel broke 
out between them, aud thenceforth each^ was bent on 
injuring the other. The increasing deficit in the treasury 
alarmed the king; inquiries were addressed to Colbert, 
who was secretly ambitions of succeeding Fouquet as 
minister of finance, and he consequently made the worst 
of the case against Fouquet. The extravagant expenditure 
and personal display of the supexintendsut served to in- 
tensify the Ul-will of the king. Fouquet had bought the 
port of Belle-Isle, aud strengthened its fortifications, with 
a view to taking refuge there in case of disgrace. He had 
spent enormous sums in building a palace on his estate of 
Vaux, which in its extent, magnificence, and splendour of 
decoration, was almost a forecast of Versailles. He had 
cherished the hope of succeeding Mazann as first minister, 
and had even made advances to Mademoiselle de la Valli^re. 
In August 1661 he entertained the king at his palace of 
Vaux, giving him a f^te unrivalled for magnificence, at 
which Zes Fdrkewc of Moli^re was for the first time 
produced But fhe king could not be appeased. By 
crafty devices Fouquet had been induced to sell hia office 
of procureur-ffeiier^, thus losing the protection of its privi- 
leges, and he had paid the price of it into the treasury. 
The king, however, was only prevented from arresting him 
at the f4te by the pleading of the queen mother. He 
dissembled for a short time, and the arrest was made about 
three weeks later at Hantes. Fouquet, after several re- 
movals from prison to prison, was sent to the Bastille. 
His trial extended over several years, and excited the 
deepest interest. lu 1664 he was condemned aud sentenced 
to perpetual exile and confiscation of his property. The 
sentence, howerar, was commuted into one of imprison- 
ment for life in the fortress of PigneroL He bore his fate 
with manly fortitude, aud composed in prison several 
devotional works. He died at Pignerol, March 23, 1680. 
The report of his trial was published in Holland, in 16 
vols., in 1655-1667, in spite of the remonstrances which 
Colbert addressed to the states-generaL A second edition, 
under the title of (E uvres de M. Fouquet^ appeared ra 1696. 

FOHQTJIEHTINVILLE, Antoine Quentin (1747- 
1796), was born at H^rouel, a village in the department of 
the Aisna. Originally a jn'ccitreur (attorney) attached to 
the ch&telet jurisdiction at Pans, he is said to have been 
driven by his debts to accept a homble employment under 
the lieutenant-gdn^ral de police. When the Kevolution 
broke out he was, as the fnend of Dautou aud Robespierre, 
appointed public prosecutor to the revolutionary tnbunal 
of Paris, and discharged this office with the most uniui' 
paesioued rigour from the 10th of March 1793 to the 
28th of July 1794. He dealt as pitilessly with ius friends 
as with his enemies, if only they were charged by the 
committee of public safety, He sent to the guillotine his 
protecton Danton, just as he had sent Vergniaud and the 
Girondists. He was not an eloquent spe^ar, but main- 
tained his accusations with an obstinacy so cold, convinc- 
ing, and pressing that he never failed to obtain from 
the judges the asntence of capital punishmenl^ which he 
always claimed. Although it seems that he had been 
somewhat unscrupulous in the earlier part of his career, he 
was, during the period of his bloody mission, inaccessible 
to bribery; and, having accepted it as his business to 
provide the guillotine with a constant supply of yictims, 
he might well boast of faithfulness in its discharga And 
this he actually did in the pamphlet that he published in 


his own defence, when he had been imprisoned by order 
of the convention (August 1, 1794), on the motion of 
Frdron, whose hands had been as deeply imbrued in blood 
as those of Fouquier. But the men then in power wielded 
the terrors of the law m a spiiit of revenge that made 
them as unsparing as Robespierre and his companions had 
been. After a trial which lasted forty-one days, Fouquier- 
Tinville was in his turn sent to the scaffold, on the Sth of 
May 1795. 

See M&nrnre pour A. Q Fouquier, ex~aecusateur public pr&s le 
tribunal rivolutumnaire &ahli d, Font, et rvndu voloniwiTeiinsTii A 
la. Cownergurie U jour du dieret gui ordonne son arrestation. 
Pans, 1784^, 4to; A. J T Bonnemain, Zet Chemises rouges, ou 
Tnitnoires pour servir A Vhistoire du rhgnc des anarchisUs, Paris, 
1799, 2 vols 8vo ; Ch. Bemat-Saint-Pnx, La, Justice r6volution- 
nairs A Fans, Lordeauae, Brest, Xy<wi, Navies, etc , Pans, 1861, 
iflwin ; E. Campardon, Eistoire du Tribunal rSvolutionnaire de 
Farts, Pans, 1861, 2 vols 18mo (the 2d edition, Pans, 1886, 2 
vols 8ro, has a slittly altered title, Tnbunal rivoluttonnaire de 
Fans) , Mortnner-Temaux, Sistoire de la Tet revr S aprhs les docu- 
ments authentigues et des pilcesmidttes. Pans, 1861, tsc., 8 vols 8 to. 

FOUROHAMBAULT, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of Nibvre, on the right bank of the Loir^ with a 
station on the railway about 5 miles S.E. of Hevers. It 
owes its importance to its extensive iron-works, which were 
established In 1821 by MM. Boignes, and give employment 
to from 2000 to 5000 workmen. Among the more remark- 
able tVtmvre which have been produced at Fouroham- 
banlt are the metal portions of the Pont du Carrousal, 
some of the bronzes of the Colonne du J uillet, the frame- 
work of the cathedral at Chartres, and the vast spans of 
the bridge over the Dordogne at Oabzac. The population 
of the town in 1871 was 6836, and of the commune 6064. 

FOURCEOT, Antoine FEANgois, Comte eb (1766- 
1809), a celebrated chemist, son of an apothecary in 
the household of the duke of Orleans, was born et Pans, 
Jane 16, 1766. Some of his ancestors had been distin- 
gnished at the bar, but the branch of the family to which 
he belonged had become greatly reduced in circumstances. 
At the age of fourteen Fouroroy left the coRege at 
Harcourt, where he had profited but little by the iuetruction 
of a harsh teacher. Deterred by the lU-snccess of a friend 
from going upon the stage, he for two years maintained 
himself as a copyist and wnting-master , he then, in con- 
sequence of unjust treatment there received, left the office 
of his employer At this juncture, Vicq d’Azyr, who having 
boarded at his home had become acquainted with the 
young man’s talents, encouraged him to enter upon a 
medical career. ,We accordmgly now behold Fourcroy 
a poor and hard-working student of medicine, his lodging 
a garret, in the middle only of which was it possible to 
stand upright, and his near neighbour a water-carrier, to 
whose family of twelve he acted as physician, receiving for 
his services a good supply of water. To support himself 
he gave lessons to other students, and made translations 
for a bookseller, who, SO years later, when Fourcroy had 
become director-general of public instruction, conscientiously 
offered to make up for the meagreness of liis former 
remuneration. In 1777, under the auspices of the Socidt^ 
Royale de Mddecine, appeared Fourcroy’s first pubHcar 
tion, Fssai sur les Maladies des Artisans^ the translation 
of a Latin work by Ramezzini, with notes and additions. 
At length Fourcroy, who was recognized as the most 
successful alumnus of the Parisian medical school, became 
an appheant for a gratuitous degree and licence, provision 
for the granting of which to the best deserving poor student 
had been made by the bequest of a Dr Diest. It so 
happened that the faculty of physic at Paris entertained 
feelings of the most jedous enmity against the newly- 
founded Bocidtd Royale de Mddecine, of which Yicq d’Az^ 
was perpetual secreta^, and to humiliate him, and in him 
the whole society, it rejected his protdgd Fourcroy. 
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Upoa this the society itself subscribed the fees requisite 
for a diploma (£260), which was obtained by Fourcroy 
in 1780, but as the degree of “docteur regent” was 
unanimously refused, it was impossible for him to procure 
any professorship under the faculty. However, m 1784 
his reputation as a chemist gained for him, although 
Berthollet was his fellow candidate, the lectureship of 
chemistry at the college of the Jardm du Roi, which had 
become vacant by the death of Macquer, one of the last of 
the phlogistic school. This post he continued to hold for 
the next 25 years, and so great were the crowds which his 
eloquence attracted that it was twice necessary to enlarge 
his lecture-theatre. Fourcroy was one of the first con- 
verts to the theories of Lavoisier, which he designated 

La Chimie Fran9aise,” a name which, as Thomson remarks 
(History of Chemistry, ii. p. 130), “ certainly contributed 
more than anything else to give the new notions currency, 
at least in France ” Together with Berthollet, Fonrcroy 
was associated with Lavoisier and Guyton de Morveau in 
1786 and 1787 in the preparation of a work entitled 
Metlvode de Nomenclature Chxmique^ published in the latter 
year. In 1786 a memoir on the tendons, subsequently 
completed in six parts, gained for him admission mto the 
French Academy of Sciences He became in 1792 one of 
the deputies of the ITational Convention, and in 1793 a 
member of the Assembly, and soon proved himself one of 
the most active of the committee for the pubhc instruction. 
To him was due the enlargement of the Jardin des Plantes, 
and the formation of a commission for the preservation of 
works of art. He further was the means of releasing from 
imprisonment Desault, surgeon of the H6tel-Dieu, and of 
preventing the execution of Darcet, though, unfortunately 
for science, he found no opportunity of rescumg Lavoisier, 
On the 9th of Thermidor he was appointed a member of 
the committee for the public safety, and in this capacity 
he instituted three schools of medicine, assisted in the 
organization of the il^cole Polytechnique (at that time the 
i^lcole des Travaux PubUques), and was concerned also m 
the establishment of the l^oole Normale, the Institut, and 
the Musde d’Histoire Naturelle After the revolution of the 
9th November 1799 he was made a councillor of statej and, 
being appomted director-general of instruction, he in the 
course of 6 years superintended the formation of 12 schools 
of law, over 30 lyceums, afterwards called royal colleges, 
and 300 elementary schools. His incessant labours at 
length told on his health, and he suffered greatly from 
palpitation of the heart. On the 16th December 1809, 
the very day on which by letters patent he had been created 
a count of the French empire, with a yearly pension of 
20,000 francs, he was signing some despatches when he 
suddenly exclaimed “ Je suis mort,” and with those words 
expired. 

AmoDg the separate puhlicatioiis of Fourcroy axe iUnmr 

taires d'Mistoire naturelle, et de Ohvmu, 2 vols 8vo, 1782, enlarged, 
after several editions, to 10 vols. 8vo, with the fatle SyaUme des 
Oonnouiascvnces ehvmques, 6 vols ito, 1801-2 ; Mimoires et Observa- 
iions de Ohzmie, Svo, 1784; L’Art de connatbre eit £ employer les 
Mtdvsamens doms les Maladies, 2 vols. 8vo, 1786. Essas, svr le 
Phlogiatique d Us Aades, Svo, 1788, from the English of Kixwan, 
with notes by De Morveau and De Fourcroy ; Philosaphie Ohimiqtie, 
ou ViritU fondamentales de la Ohimie modems, Svo, 1796, perhaps 
his best work, of which several editions and tr^slations appeared , 
Notice sur la Vte d les Tramavxc de LawnsUr, Svo, 1796; TableavM 
synoptiques de Ohimie, 4to, 1800; Etscours sur V Instruction ptib- 
liqm, Svo, 1802. He was the author of more than 160 papers on 
chemical subjects, contributed to the MitTioires of the Academy 
and the Institute, the Aimales de Ohvtnie, and the Ammles de 
Musie dHistovre NakwrelU, and was editor of Le Mideci/n EcUdri 
The more important of his later researches were publidied jointly 
in his own name and that of Vauquehn, whom he befriended, and 
was the means of first brmging into notice. 

Se0 Falissofc de Beanvols, Eloge SUtorique, 1810, d. Oavle]^ “i&oge Eit- 
todque,” de TJnst , 1810, pp xovl -oxxvlll., nod Am. Ifiu Mitt Mat., *vU. 
1811, pp 99-183, Thomion, Annatt, i , 1818 
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FOURIER, FEANgois Chaeles Marie (1772-1837), 
one of the most celebrated socialist writers, was born at 
Besangon in Franche-Comtd, on the 7th April 1772 His 
father was a draper in good circumstances, and Fourier 
received an excellent education at the college in his native 
town. After completmg his studies there he travelled for 
some time in France, Germany, and Holland. On the 
death of his father he inherited a considerable amount of 
property, which, however, was lost when Lyons was besieged 
by the troops of the Convention. Bemg thus deprived of 
his means of hvelihood, Fourier entered the army, but 
after two years’ service as a chasseur was discharged on 
account of lU-health. In 1803 he published a remarkable 
article on European politics which attracted the notice of 
Napoleon, some of whose ideas were foreshadowed in it. 
Inquiries were made after the author, but nothing seems 
to have come of them. After leaving the army Fourier 
entered a merchant’s office in Lyons, and some years later 
undertook on his own account a small business as broker. 
He obtained in this way just sufficient to supply his wants, 
and devoted all his leisure time to the elaboration of his 
first work on the organization of society. 

During the early part of his life, and while engaged in 
commerce, he had become deeply impressed with the 
conviction that social arrangements resulting from the 
pnnciples of individualism and competition were essentially 
imperfect and immoral He proposed to substitute for 
these principles co-operation or united effort, by means of 
which full and harmonious development might be given to 
human nature. The scheme, worked out in detail in his first 
work, ThSorie des Quaire Mouvementa (2 vols., Lyons, 1808, 
published anonymously), has for foundation a particular 
psychological proposition and a special economical doctrine. 
Psychologically Fourier held what may with some laxity of 
language be called natural optimism, — the view that the 
full, free development of human nature or the unrestrained 
indulgence of human passion is the only possible way to 
happiness and virtue, and that misery and vice spring 
from the unnatural restraints imposed by society ou the 
gratification of desire. This principle of harmony among 
the passions he regarded as his grandest discovery — a dis- 
covery which did more than set him on a level with 
Newton, the discoverer of the principle of attraction or 
harmony among material bodies. Throughout his works, 
in uncouth, obscure, and often unintelligible language, he 
endeavours to show that the same fundamental fact of 
harmony is to be found in the four great departments, — 
society, animal Me, organic life, and the material universe. 
In order to give effect to this pnnciple and obtain the 
resulting sociS. harmony, it was needful that society should 
be reconstructed ; for, as the social organism is at present 
constituted, innumerable restrictions are imposed upon the 
free development of human desire. As practical principle 
for such a reconstruction Fourier advocated co-operative 
or united industry. In many respects what he says of 
co-operation, in particular as to the enormous waste of 
economic, force which the actual arrangements of society 
entail, still deserves attention, and some of the most recent 
efforts towards extension of the co-operative method, e.g,, 
to house-keeping, were in essentials anticipated by Mm. 
But the fuR realizatiou of Ms scheme demanded muiffi more 
than the mere admission that co-operation is economically 
more efficacious than individualism. Society as a whole 
must be organized on the lines requisite to give full scope 
to co-operation and to the harmonious evolution of human 
natura The details of this reorganization of the social 
structure cannot be given briefly, but the broad onlRncs 
may be thus sketched. Society, on lus scheme, is to 
be divided into deparfem^nta or phalanges, each phalange 
numbering about l606t pewcms, Each phalange inhabits 
IX. — 62 
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a phalanst^e or common building, and haa^ a certain 
portion of aoU allotted to it for cultivation. The 
2 -)hala-mtGres are built after a nniform plan, and the 
domestic arrangements are laid do\ni ^ very elaborately. 
The staple industry of the pkalangea iSj of course, agri- 
culture, but the various series and groxipes into which the 
members are divided may devote themaelvea to such 
occupations as are most to their teste] nor need any 
occupation become irksome from constant devotion to it. 
Any member of a group may vary hia employment at 
pleasure, may pass from one tesk to another. The tasks 
regarded as menial or degrading in ordinary society can be 
rendered attractive if advantage is taken of the proper 
principles of human nature; thus chUdren, who have a 
natural affinity for dirt, and a fondness for “cleaning up/' 
may easily be mduced to accept with eagerness the func- 
tions of public scavengers. It ia not, on Courier's scheme, 
necessary that private property should be abolished, nor is 
the privacy of family life impossible within ^^phalanstere. 
Each family may have separate apartments, and~fliBma^i- 
be richer and poorer members. Bat the rich and poor are 
to be locally intermingled, in order that the broad distinc- 
tion between them, which is so painful a feature in actual 
soc iety, may become almost imperceptible. Out of the 
fvvmma^am nf the pligS5g5~a certoui portion IS deducted 
to furnish to each member the minimum of subsistence , 
the remainder is distributed m shares to labour, capital, 
and talent, — ^five-twelfths going to the first, four-twelfths to 
the second, and three-twelfths to the third. Upon the 
changes requisite in the private hfe of the members 
Tourier was in his fimt work more explicit than m his later 
writings. The institution of noar^e, which imposes un- 
natural bonds on human passion, is of necessity abolished; 
a new and ingeniously constructed system of licence is sub- 
stituted for it Considerable offence seems to have been 
given by Fourier’s utterances with regard to marriage, and 
generally the later advocates of his views axe content to 
pass the matter over in silence, or to veal their teaching 
under obscure and metaphorioal language. 

The scheme thus sketched attracted no attentioa when 
the Theorie first appeared, and for some years Fourier 
remained in his obscure position at Lyons. In 1812 the 
death of his mother put him in possession of a small sum 
of money, with which he retired to Bellay in order to 
perfect 1^ second work. The Traits de VAssoehtion 
Agricok Domestigue was published in 2 vols. at Paris in 
1822, and a summary appeared iu the following year, 
After its publication &e author proceeded to Pans iu the 
hope that some wealthy capitalmt might be mduced to 
attempt the realization of the projected scheme. Dis- 
appointed m this espectation, he returned to Lyons, In 
1826 he again visited Pans, and as a eousiderable portion 
of his means had been expended in the pubhoation of hia 
book, he accepted a clerkship in an American firm. In 
1829 and 1830 appeared what is probably the most 
finished expoeition of his views, Ze JZomem Monde 
Industsiel. In 1831 he attacked the rival socialist doc- 
tnnes of St Simon and Owen in the small work Pkgee 
et Oltarlaiaiiism de deuoe SeUes, St Simon et Oumt, His 
writings now began to attract some attention. A small 
body of adherents gathered round him, and the most ardent 
of them, Yietor Gonsid^rant, published iu 1834 his i?esi5in^ 
Sociedgf undoubtedly the moat able emdl most important 
work of the Fourienst school In 1832 a newspaper, Ze 
Pkdanstke ovi la Reform IridtuirieUe was started to pro- 
pagate the views of the sehorol, but itssuceees wee not great, 
In 1833 it declined from a weekly to a nwmthly, and in 
1834 it died of inanition. It was revived in 18^ as Ze 
PMa/ngt, and iu 1843 became a daily paper, Za Pmomztk 
Paoi/igw. In 1800 it was suppressed. 


Fourier did not live to see the success of his newspapei', 
and the only practical attempt during his lifetime to 
establish a phalansfchre was a complete failure. In 1 832 
M. T^udet Dulary, deputy for Seine-et-Oise, who had 
become a convert, purchased an estate at Cond6 sur Yesgre, 
near the forest of Rombouillat, and proceeded to establish 
a socialist community. The capital supplied was, however, 
inadequate, and the community broke up in disgust, 
Fourier was in. no way discoursed by this failure, and 
tiU hia death, in October 1837, lived in. daily expecta- 
tion that wealthy capitalists would see the merits of hia 
scheme, aud be induced to devote their fortunes to its 
realization. It may be added that subsequent attempts to 
establish the phalanstfere have been uniformly unsuccessful. 

For an examination of the principles on which Fourier’s 
socialist scheme is based, reference must be made to the 
general articles CoMMONiSM and Sogiamsm, but a word 
must be added as to the character of the man aud his 
works. Fonner seems to have been of extremely retirmg 
-aadug gps^t ive disposition. He mixed little in society, and 
flppftflTfla/tndBM^-aa he we re the denizen of some other 
planet. Of the tnieMtote olnaocml-afrftpgg giente^^and of 
the manner iu which they naturally grow^id^ieceme 
organized, he must be pronounced extremely ignorant. 
The faults of existing institutions presented themselves to 
him in an altogether distorted manner, and he never 
appears to have recognized that the evils of actual society 
are immeasurably less serious than the consequences of his 
arbitrary scheme. Out of the chaos of human passion h® 
supposed harmony was to be evolved by the adoption of a 
few theoretically disputable principles, which themselves 
impose restmints even more irksome than those due to 
actual social facts. With regard to the economic aspects 
of his proposed new method, it is of course to be granted 
that co-operation is more effective than individual effort, 
but he has nowhere faced the question as to the probable 
consequences of organizing society on the abolition of those 
great institutions which have grown with its growth. His 
temperament was too ardent, his imagination too strong, 
and hia acquaintance with the realities of life too slight to 
enable him justly to estimate the merits of his fantastic 
views. That this description of hun is not eaqiressed in 
over-strong language must be clear to any one who not 
only considers what is true in his works, — and the portion 
of truth is by no means a peculiar discovery of Fourier’s, — 
but who takes into account the whole body of his spocu- 
lations, the cosmological aud historical as well as the 
economical and social. Ho words can adequately describe 
the fantastic nonsense which he pours forih, partly in the 
form of general speculation on the universe, partly in the 
fonn of prophetic utterances with re^rd to the future 
changes in humanity and its material environment. From 
these extraordinary writings it is no extreme conclusion that 
there was much of insanity in Fourier’s mental constitution. 

Ch. Pellmn, Foimer, sa Vie etm TMoHe^ 5th od., 1872, Sar- 
gBut, Social Immators, 1860 , Raybaud, Mfomiatcitrs ModenicSf 
7th od., 1864; Stem, Sodal^simiB mid Oomminismus des Tieutigen 
FrwnlcreieJia, 2d. cd., 1848, Booth, FortnigMly Fovicio, K S,, vol. 
XU. (R. AD.) 

FOURTEB, JiiiAir Baptiste Joseph (1788-1830), 
French inathematiciau, was born at Aoxerre, March 21, 
1788, He was the son of a tailor, and was left an orphan 
in his eighth year ; but through the kindness of a friend, 
who observed in him the promise of sujiierior abilities, 
odmisaion was gained for liim into the muitary school of 
his native town, which was then under the Section of 
the Benedictines of Saint-Maur. He soon distinguished 
himself as a student, and made rapid progress, delighting 
most of all, but not exdiBively, in ntafchematica. It was 
his wish to enter the artillery or engineer corps, but failing 
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in this, he was appointed professor of mathematics in the 
school in which he had been a pupiL This post he held 
for about four years (1789-1794), and duriag this time he 
was freq^nently called to lecture on other subjects, rhetoric, 
philosophy, and history. On the institution of the normal 
school at Pans he was sent to teach in it, and was after- 
wards attached to the polytechnic school. Pouner was 
one of the savants who accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt 
in 1798 , and during this expedition he was called to 
discharge important pohtical duties in addition to his 
scientific ones. He was for a time virtually governor of 
bn.1f Egypt, was for three years secretary of the institute 
of Cairo, and undertook to deliver the funeral orations 
for K16ber and Desaax. On his return to France he was 
nominated prefect of Grenoble, and was created baron and 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He took an important 
part in the preparation of the famous Lescnptmi de 
VJSgypte, and wrote the historical introduction. He held 
his prefecture for 14 years; and it was dunng this period 
that he carried on his elaborate and fruitful investigations 
on the propagation of heat in solid bodies. Bib ' first' 
memoir on tiie mathematical theory of heat was crowned 
by the Academy. On the return of Napoleon I. from Elba 
in 1815, Pouner published a royahst proclamation, and left 
Grenoble as Napoleon entered it He was then deprived 
of his prefecture, and, although immediately named prefect 
of the Eh6ne, was soon after again depnved. He now 
settled at Paris, was elected to the Academy of Sciences in 
1816, but in consequence of the opposition of Louis 
XVIII. was not admitted tdl the following year, and was 
afterwards made perpetual secretary in conjunction with 
Cuvier. In 1822 he published his most celebrated work, 
entitled La Tliione Analytique de la Chadeur, which by its 
new methods and great results made an epoch in the 
history of mathematical and physical science. Of this 
work M. Cousin said that the grandeur of its results was 
no more to be questioned than their certainty, and that m 
the opinion of scientific Europe the novelty of the analysis 
on which they rest is as evident as its completeness. 
In 1827 Fourier was received at the French Academy, 
and the same year succeeded Laplace as president of the 
council of the polytechnic school In 1828 he became a 
member of the Government commission established for the 
encouragement of literature. He died at Paris, May 16, 
1830. After his death appeared his remarkable work en- 
titled Analyse des iquaitotis determinies, which was written 
in his youth and left unfinished- It was completed and 
edited by M. Navier in 1831. In addition to the works 
above mentioned, Fourier wrote many memoirs on scien- 
tific subjects, and %loges of distinguished men of science. 

FOUEMONT, ifiriENira (1683-1745), a French 
Orientalist, was born atHabelai, near Saint Denis, in 168S. 
He studied in Mazarin College, and afterwards in the 
seminary of Trente-trois. Here his attention was attracted 
to Oriental languages, and shortly after leaving the 
semin^ he pubiished a Traducfnon dm Gommmtaire dv> 
Bahtin AbraJum Abm Bsra swr VLceUswate. He sub- 
sequently studied at Navarre, and in 1705 brought out Bfon- 
wlle Grdigue which gained him t he not ice of the 

professors of tiie Sorbonne, In 1 7 1 1 Louis XTV. appointed 
Fonrmont to assist a young Chinese, Hoan-ji, in compiling 
a Chinese grammar, and notwithstanding that Hoan-ji died 
in 1716, Fonrmont persevered alone at the task assigned 
him, and published in 1737 Meditcdiones Niawce, and in 
1742 Orammaiica Simca. Besides numerous other works 
connected with Oriental literature, he is the author of Be- 
fleaiom Gri^igues sur les Eistoires d^ Anciens Bmples^ 
Paris, 1736, and several dissertations printed in the Me- 
moires of the Academy of Inscriptions. He became pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Koyal College in 1716. In 1713 


he was elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
in 1738 a member of the EoyaJ Society of London, and in 
1741 a member of that of Berlin. He died at Paris in 
December 17 46. He must not be confounded with Michel 
Fourmont (1690-1746), his youngest brother, who also 
was a member of tbe Academy of Inscnptions, was pro- 
fessor of the Syriac language in the Eoyal College, and 
was sent by the Government to copy inscriptions in Greece. 

FCURNIEE, PiEEBE SmoN (1712-1768), French 
engraver and typefounder, was bom at Pans, September 
15, 1712. He was the son of a printer, and was brought 
up to hia father’s business. After studymg drawing under 
the painter Colson, he practised for some time the art of 
wood-engraving, aud ultimately turned his attention to the 
engraving and casting of types. He designed many new 
chmacters, and hia foundry became celebrated not only 
in France but in foreign countries. Not content with his 
practical achievements, he sought to stimulate pubhc inte- 
r^t in bis art by the production of various works on 
the subject. In 1737 he published his Tahle des Bropor- 
favi observer entre les Garacthes, which was 
fdiowM'by^seveialo^r technical treatises. In 1758 he 
assailed the title of^tttEBnfae^^tCLth &.hononr awarded him 
as inventor of printing, claiming itfor Bchoffer, in~Ms 
JDusertaiion sur VOmgine et les Progr^ de VArt de graver 
en Bois. This gave rise to a controversy in which Schdpflin 
and Baer were his opponents. Fournier’s contributions to 
this debate were collected and reprinted under the title 
of TraiiBs liistorigues et critiques sur VOrigine de Vlm- 
prinnerie. His principal work, however, was the Manud 
Typographiqxiei which appeared in 2 vols. 8vo in 1764, 
the first volume treating of engraving and type-founding, 
the second of printing, with examples of different alphabets. 
It was the author’s design to complete the work in four 
volumes, but he did not live to execute ii He died at 
Pans, October 8, 1768. 

FOWL (Danish Fugl, German Vogel), originally used 
in the sense that Bird^ now is, but, except in composition, — 
as SearFowl, Wild-Fowl, and the like, — practically almost 
confined ^ at present to designate the otherwise nameless 
species which stmts on our dunghills, gathers round our 
barn-doors, or stocks our poultry yards— the type of the 
genus Gallus of ornithologists, of which four well-marked 
species are known. Hhsi first of these is the Eed Jungle- 
Fowl of the greater part of India, G. ferrugineus, — called 
by many writers 0. bavJava , — ^wldch is undoubtedly the 
parent stock of all the domestic races (c/. Darwin, Ammds 
and Plants under Domestication, l pp. 233-246). It 
inhabits Northern India from Sindh to Burmah and Cochin 
China, as well as the Malay Peninsula and many of the 
islands as far as Timor, besides the Philippines. It occurs 
on the Hjmalayas up to the height of 4000 feet, and its 
southern limits in the west of India proper are, according 
to Jerdon, found on the Eaj-peepla hiUs to the south of the 
Nerbudda, ’ and in the east near the left bank of the 
Godavery, or perhaps even further, as he had heard of its 
being killed at Cnmmnm. This species greatly resembles 
in plumage what is commonly known among poultry-fanciers 
as the " Black-breaeted Game ” breed, and this is said to 
be especially the case with examples from the Malay 
countries, between which and examples from India some 
differences are observable — the latter having the plumage 
less red, the ear-lappets almost invariably wldtie, and slate- 
coloured legs, while in the former the ^-lappets are 
crimson, like the comb and wattles, and the legs yellowish, 

1 Bird (cognate with hreed and 'Iroe^ wtti originally the young of 
any fl-nimnl, and an eaxly Act of the jiaiUajEent^spealcs of 

" Wolf-hirdis,” i,e., "Wolf-eohSp 

» LDse Deer (Danish Dj/r, 6tennan ■JTWw). Beast, too, with soma 
men has almost attained ’aenUich epecndiza/tton. 
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If the Malayan birds be considered distmct, it is to them 
tliat the Eame G. bankiva properly applies. This species 
is said to be found in lofty forests and in dense tbiekets, 
as well as in ordinary bamboo-jungles, and when cultivated 
land IS near its haunts, it may be seen in the fields after 
the crops are cut in stragglmg parties of from 10 to 20. 
The crow to which the cock gives utterance morning and 
evening is descnbed as being just like that of a Bantam, 
but never prolonged as in some domestic birds. The hen 
breeds from January to July, according to the locality; 
and lays fi'om 8 to 12 creamy-white eggs, occaaionaUy 
scraping together a few leaves or a little dry grass by way 
of a nesb. The so-caBed G. giganteus, formerly taken by 
some ornithologists for a distinct species, is now regarded 
as a tame breed of 0. f&rtcgineus or hanhva. The second 
good species is the Grey Jungle-Fowl, G. soiLn£rcLt% whose 
range begins a little to the northward of the hunts of the 
preceding, and it occupies the southern part of the Indian 
peninsula, without being found elsewhere. The cock has 
the shaft of the neck-hackles dilated, forming a homy 
plate, the terminal portion of which is like a drop of yellow 
sealing-wax. His call is said to be very peculiar, being a 
broken and imperfect kmd of crow, quite unlike that of G. 

and impossible, says Jerdon, to deacnbe. The 
two species, where their reepectiva ranges overlap, occa- 
sionally interbreed in a wild state, and the present readily 
crosses in confiaemeut with domestic poultry, but the 
hybrids are nearly always sterile. The third species is the 
Cingalese Jungle-Fowl, G. statdeyi (the G. lafayettiioi some 
authors), pecuhar to Oeyloa This also greatly resembles 
ra plumage soma domestic birds, but the cock is red 
beneath, and has a yellow comb with a red edge, and 
purplish-red cheeks aud wattles. He has also a singularly 
different voice, Ins crow being dissyllabic. This bird 
croasM readily with tame hens, but the hybrids are be- 
lieved to he infertile. The fmrih species, 0. mrius (the 
G.fwrnatm of some authors), inhabits Java and the islands 
eastwards as far as Flores. This differs remarkably from 
the others in not possessing hackles, and m having a large 
unserrated comb of red and Hue, and only a single cbuu 
wattle. The predominance of green in its plumage is 
another easy mark of distinction. Hybrids between this 
species and domestic birds are often produced, but they 
are most commonly sterile. Some of them have been 
mistaken for distinct species, as those which have received 
the names of G. (meus and G. temmincki I 

Several circumstances seem to render it likely that ] 
Fowls were first domesticated in Bunnah or the countries 
adjacent thereto, and it is the tradition of the Chinese | 
that they received their poultry from the West about 
the year 1400 b.o. By the Institutes of Manu, the date | 
of which is vanously ass^ed from 1200 to 800 B.a, the 1 
tame Fowl is forbidden, though the wild is allowed to 
be eaten — showing that its domestication was accom- 
plished when they were wntfcen. The bird is not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament nor by Homer, though he 
has ’AX^/ercop (Oock) as the name of a man, nor is at 
figured on ancient Egyptian monuments. Pindar men- 
tions it, and Aristop^nea calls it the Persian bird, thus 
indicating it to have been introduced to Greece through 
Persia, and it is figured on Babylonian cylinders between 
the 6 th and 7th centuries b.o, It is sculptured on the 
Lycian marbles in the British Museum (circc^ 600 B.O.), 
aud Blyth remarks (Ibis, 1867, p. 167) that it is there 
represented with the appearance of a teue Jungle-Fowl, 
for none of the wild Gad^i have the upright bearing of the 
tame breed, but carry their tail in a drooping position. For 
further particulars of these breeds see Potjutey. (a. S'.) 

FOWLER, Cjiarlbs (1792-1867), architect, was born 
at CfoUumpton, Devon, May 17, 1792. After serving an 
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apprenticeship of five years at Exeter, he went to London 
in 1814, and entered the ofSce of David Laing, where 
he remained till he commenced practice for himself. Eis 
first work of importance was the Court of Bankruptcy in 
Basinghall Street, finished in 1821. Although he gained 
in the following year the first premium for a design for 
the new London bridge, a design by another architect 
was ultimately agreed upon aud carried out. Among 
Fowler’s other designs for bridges is that for the one 
constructed across the Dart at Totness. He was also the 
architect for the markets of Oovent Garden and Huugerford, 
the new market at Gravesend, and Exeter lower market ; 
and besides several churches he designed Devon lunatic 
asylum (1845), the London fever hospital (1849), and the 
hall of the Wax Chandlers’ Company, Gresham Street 
(1863). For some years he was honorary secretary of the 
institute of British architects, and he was afterwards created 
vice-president. He retired from iis profession in 1863, 
aud died at Great Marlow, Bucks, September 26, 1867. 

FOWLEB, John (1826-1864), mventor of the steam 
plough, ■was bom at Melksham, "Wilts, July 11, 1826. He 
l^med practical engineering at Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
and in 1849 invented a machine for laying drain tiles, 
which was at first worked by horses but ^terwards^ by 
steam. In 1862 he began experiments in steam cultiva- 
tion, and at the Chester meeting in 1858 he received for 
his steam plough the Royal Agricultural Society’s prize of 
£600. In conjunction with two partners he established 
in 1861, at Leeds, the well known firm of Fowler & Go. 
He died 4th December 1864. See AomauLTiniB. 

FOWLER, "William (c. 1660-1614), one of the poets 
who frequented the court of James YI. before his accession 
to the throne of England, was bom about the year 1660, 
After attending St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, between 
1673-74 and 1678, he seems to have selected the legal 
profession, and in 1680, when about tweniy years of ag^ 
he was at Paris studymg the civil law. He subsequently 
became private secretary and master of requests to Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James VI. On the occasion of the 
baptism of Prince Henry on 30th August 1594, the pre- 
paration of the pageants exhibited “was by the king’s 
majesty committed to the lord of Lmdorea and Mr William 
Fowler”; and the description of these “rareshows and 
singular inventions ” was published at the time The sister 
of Fowler, Susannah, was married to Sir John Drummond, 
Knight^ and gentleman usher of the black rod, and was 
mother of the celebrated poet Drummond of Hav^iomden. 
On the title of some of his works Fowler styles himself P. 
of Hawick, thus indicatmg that he was parson or rector of 
Hawick. He is frequently styled Sir "William Fowler, but 
there is no evidence that he was ever knighted. That 
Fowler was a man of very superior literary merit is evinced 
by hia works, which are still preserved. The first of those 
IS a collection of sonnets entitled Tarantula of Love ; 
the other is a translation from the Italian of the Tvhmpks 
of Petrarch These two manuscripts were presented by his 
nephew, Drummond of Hawthornden, to the library of the 
university of Edinburgh m 1626, end it is understood both 
will shortly be published. Fowler was a great favourite at 
court. He pr^xed a panegyrical sonnet to The Furies, 
a composition of James YI., while the king an return 
performed a similar office for his Triunyphs of PdirarcJi, in 
a strain of versification which for vigour and fluency was 
vastiy superior to his common style. Besides the above, 
two volumes of hU manuscript notes, scrolls of poems, &c., 
are preserved among the Drummond MSS., in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Specimens of 
Fowler's verses were published iu 1823 by Leyden in his 
SeoUislh Leacr-ipHve Foem, and are also to be found in 
other coUections illustrating the poetry of the period. 
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FOWOTIS, George (1816-1849), Ph.D., FR.S, an 
eminent clxemist, was bom in London. He early showed 
an interest in scientific pursuits, and when seventeen or 
eighteen years of age joined with Dr Henry Watts and Mr 
Everett in establishing a philosophical class at the Western 
Literary Institution m Leicester Square In 1837 he 
entered the laboratory of Everett, lecturer on chemistry 
at the Middlesex Hospital; and in 1839 he studied for 
some time under Professor Liebig at Giessen. He was 
lecturer on chemistry first at the Charing Cross and then 
at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, as also at the 
school of the Pharmaceutical Society. In 1846 he was 
appointed director of the Birkbeck Chemical Laboratory in 
University College, London. He died of consumption, 
January 31, 1849. Besides his well-known and frequently 
re-edited Manual of Uhefmstry^ and the Acton prize essay 
of the Royal Institution, entitled Ch&nistry^ as exempUfy- 
ing tlve Wisdom and Beneficence of God, Fownes wrote 
numerous scientific papers, among others the following • — 
“On the Direct Formation of Cyanogen from its Elements,” 
Rep Brit Assoc., 1841, paxt u. pp 62, 68 , “On the Preparation 
of Artificial Yeast,” Mem Ghem. Soe , i., 1841-48, pp 100-108; 
“ On the Preparation of Hippnnc Acid,” Phil. Mag , m., 1842, 

S P 882-384; “ On the Food of Plants” [pnze essay]. Jour Agnc 
ofl, IV, 1843, pp 498-656; “On the Existence of Phoqihono 
Acid in Rocks of Igneous Origin,” Phil Trans , 1844, pp. 63-66; 
“An Account of the Artifioial Formation of a Vegeto-alkali ” 
(Purfurol), and “On Benzoline," , 1846, pp. 263-268; “On 
the Production of Furfurol,” Pharm. Jbum, 1849, 118-116; “On 
the Equivalent or Combining Volumes of Sohd Bodies,” ib , pp 

FOX {yvlpe^, a genus of digitigrade Carnivora, be- 
longing to the Cani^ or dog family, but differing from 
the true dogs {Ganis) in the greater elongation and sharp- 
ness of the muzzle, and in the greater length and bushiness 
of the tail. They likewise differ in the pupil of the eye 
being elliptical when contracted, and in the possession of 
a subcaudal gland, in which a fetid substance is secreted, 
the emission of which gives to foxes their peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odour. There are 24 recent species of foxes 
known, distributed over all the great continents except 
South America and Australia. Of these the Fennec foxes 
are exclusively African, and the bnstle-tailed foxes Horth 
American. The Common Fox (FwZpes vulgaris), the pet of 
the hunting field and the pest of the farmyard, occurs 
throughout Europe, wherever it has not been exterminated 
by man It is the Scottish tod and the French renard. It 
measures about two feet in length exclusive of the tail, 
which is about a foot long Its fur is of a reddish-brown 
colour above, and more or less white beneath ; the back of 
its ears and the fore part of its limbs are blac^ and the tip 
of its bushy tail, or brush as it is called, is white. Its long, 
sharp muzzle, erect pointed ears, and sharp eye give it an 
appearance of sagacity and cunning which its real character 
fully justifies. The fox is undoubtedly the subtlest of 
British beasts of the field, its intellectual capacity having 
no doubt been enlarged by the peculiarly hard conditions 
under which alone it is permitted to exist in this country. 
It is regularly hunted by the fleet and keen-scented fox- 
hounds, urged on by mounted huntsmen, all of whom 
are not unfrequently baffled by the speed, cunning, and 
ingenuity of this wily creature. The fox is a solitary 
animal, inhabiting a burrow known as its earth, which it 
either excavates for itself, or, as more usually happens, 
obtains by previously ejecting the badger or the rabbit 
from its home. So averse, indeed, is the fox to dig for 
itself, that when foiled in its attempts to dispossess the 
badger, it has been known to take up its quarters with the 
latter, and in Germany it is readily induced to make its 
home in artificial burrows, constructed of stone and earth 
for the purpose of facilitating the operation of digging out 
the cubs. The fox also occurs in woods, and even in the 


open country without burrows, lying in its “cover” by day 
and stealing forth at night, when alone it can be said to see 
properly, in search of its prey. Its food consists of rabbits, 
hares, poultry, and game-birds, although when these are 
not to be had it is fain to satisfy its hunger with rats, 
mice, and even insects — “ the droppmgs of these creatures,” 
says Bell, “being often composed almost entirely of the 
wing cases of beetles.” The fox also visits the sea-shore, 
where it feeds on shell-fish and crustaceans , and on the 
Continent it is said to frequent the vineyards m order to 
gratify its taste for ripe grapes. Although the flesh of 
most birds forms its favourite food, it is a curious circum- 
stance, noticed by Dr Weissenbom, that even the severest 
hunger cannot compel it to eat the flesh of birds of prey, 
while there is good reason to beheve that the fox enjoys, if 
it does not even prefer, “high” meat. The female produces 
her young in April — ^the penod of gestation extending 
from 60 to 66 days. These are usually from 6 to 8 in 
number, and for them she shows the greatest solicitude, 
defending them with the utmost courage, and exhibiting a 
boldness altogether foreign to her character at other times. 
The cubs attain their full size in about 18 months, and the 
duration of life in the species, judging from individuals 
kept in confinement, probably extends to 13 or 14 years. 
The cubs, like those of most Carnivora, are exceedingly 
playful, and may often be seen amusing themselves, after 
the manner of young dogs, in pursuit of their own brushes. 
Their resemblance to the dog does not, however, extend 
much further, for, unlike it, they seem incapable of attach- 
ment to man. Although taken young and brought up 
with dogs, their attachment does not go beyond refraining 
from biting the hand that is accustomed to feed them. 
They remain timid and suspicious, and are always ready to 
snap at any one seeking to be familiar. This incapability 
of domestication, and the fact that the dog and fox have 
never been known to interbreed, would seem to prove that 
these animals are by no means so nearly related as was at 
one time supposed. Ample proof of the very considerable 
intellectual capacity of the fox is to be found in the 
stratagems to which it has recourse in securing its prey, 
but still more in the quickness with which it detects man’s 
strategic efforts to outwit and capture it “ Its instinctive 
cunning,” says Bell, “leads it soon to suspect the wiles of 
its enemies, and it will in a very short tune ascertain the 
design of a trap or a gin, though concealed with the utmost 
care.” Nothing can exceed the caution with which reynard 
approaches and examines the baited trap, or the non- 
ch^ance with which he approaches, enters, and rifles the 
snare m which some animal has been already caught, and 
which he evidently knows can do him no injury until 
reset. There are also several well-authenticated cases of 
the fox counterfeiting death in order to escape from its 
enemies. Attempts have been made to put a different 
interpretation on such instances, but examples of “ feign- 
ing ” have of late years been noticed in so many and such 
diverse animals, — among insects, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, — that there seems no reason to doubt that the 
wily fox has recourse to a stratagem which, for want of a 
better term, may be described as counterfeiting death. 

Closely allied to the common fox of Europe is the Red 
Fox {Yulpes fulvus) of eastern North America, regarded by 
many naturalists as only a variety of the common specieS' — 
an opinion which receives some confirmation from tite fact 
that hitherto no remains of the red fox have been found in 
the cave deposits of that continent, although remains of the 
grey fox are abundant. It may thus possibly be the 
descendant of mdividuals of the European specie^ intro- 
duced at a comparatively early period, and owing the 
differences that now distinguish ft to the greatly altered 
conditions under which for centuries it has existed. It is 
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alfcogetlier larger fcliaa the common fox of Europe, and the fur i 
is longer and softer, the colour more brilliant, and the mnzzla 
less extended According to Sir J. Richardson, it preys 
largely on the smaller anunals of the rat family, and ia very 
fond of fish. “ The red fox,*' he says, “ does not possess the 
■wind of il8 English congener. It rune for about 100 yards 
with great swiftness, but its strength is exhausted in the 
first burst, and it is soon overtaken by a wolf or a mounted 
horseman." In Canada and the United States it is largely 
htmted for its valuable fur, about 60,000 skins of this 
species being annually imported into the London market. 
There are several well-known varieties of the red fox, m 
the cross fox and the black or alver fox. The latter is 
very scarce, and its fur is more valuable than aay^ other 
found m North America. La Hontan states that in his 
time a skin of the sdver fox was worth its weight in gold, 
and an tmusually fine skin has been sold in •^e London 
market for ifiO. The fur is sometimes of a umfonn black 
shining colour, except at the tip of the tail, which 5a white ; 
but more usually it has a hoaijr appearance from the 
admixture of white tipped hairs with those entirely black. 
This fox is exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, owing 
probably to the persistency with which it is hunted by the 
fur traders. About 1600 skins of the silver fox are 
annually imported into Britain. The Arctic Eox (Vulpes 
lagoim) is an mhabifcaut of the boreal regions of Europe 
Asia, and America. It is somewhat smallep than the 
European fox, its ears bemg less pointed and the mussde 
shorter. The soles of its feet are densely furred, resembkog 
those of a hare, hence its specific name, lagopus. As with 
many Arctic ammala ths colour of its fur changes with the 
season, being in most cases of a pure white colour in winter, 
with the exception of a few black hairs at the extremity of 
the tail Towards the and of April, however, when the 
Arctic snowB begin to disappear, the long white fur gives 
place to shorter hair of a dark brown or sooty colour. 
Occasionally a dark-coloured fox may be seen in winter, 
and a white one in summer, and in Iceland, according to 
Professor Newton, the winter coat differs very slightly in 
colour from that of summer, probably owing to the com- 
paratively mild character of the Icelandic winter. The 
Arctic fox has little of the pTOTorbiol cunning of its kind, 
liaving been seen to walk unsuspiciously into the trap 
which had been baited in its presence It is an exceedingly 
cleanly animal, and the fetid odour characteristic of Sie 
entire genus is almost absent in this species. It differs also 
from the common fox in being greganous, living, according 
to Riclmriison, in little villages consisting of 20 or 30 
buTTows placed near each other. The Arctic foxes seek 
their food, which consists of lemmings, birds, eggs, and 
carrion, at night, and their first impulse, says Captain Lyon, 
on securing it is to hide it, even though suffering severely 
from hunger. It wajs suggested some years ago by Pro- 
fessor Newton that this species supported itself during 
winter on a store of provisions laid up during summer, and 
Captain Peilden was able during the recent polar expedition 
(1875) to confirm this. When in Grinnell Land ho and 
his companions come upon Arctic foxes, and were greatly 
surprised on discovering numerous deposits of dead lem- 
mings. “ In one nook, ” says Captain Feilden, " under a 
rock we pulled out over 60 j we disturbed numerous caches 
of 20 and 30, and the ^ound was honeycombed with holes, 
each of which contained several bodies of these little 
animalSj a small quantity of earth being placed over them’^ 
{A Yoyageto ■ffie Polar Sea^ by Captain Sir G. Nares, 1878). 
Nearly 10,000 skins of the Arctic fox, chiefly in winter 
fur, are annnally brought into Britain. 

Poxes are found fossil in caverns in many parts of 
Etmope, and extinct species occur in the Tertiary deposits 
of both hemispheres. (j. or.) 


FOS, Chaklus Jambs (174:9-1806), born on the 24:th 
of January 1749, at 9 Conduit Street, in the city of 
Westminster, was the third son of Henry Fox, first Lord 
Holland. His mother was the eldest daughter of the second 
duke of Richmond. As his great-great-grandmother was 
duchess of Portsmouth, he had m his veins the blood of 
Charles IT. of England and Henry IV. of France. His 
paternal grandfather, Sir Stephen Fox, was born shortly 
after Charles I. ascended the throne, and died shortly 
after the accession of George I. The public services of 
this member of the Fox family have received less notice 
than they deserve. He was a yeoman’s son who, having 
been taught to read, write, and cipher, was considered 
capable of rising in the world. 'When a youth he first 
obtained a situation in the household of the earl of 
Northumberland; then he entered the service of Lord 
Percy, the earl’s brother, and he was present with the 
royalist army at the battle of Worcester as Lord Percy’s 
d^uty at the ordnance board Accompanying Charles II. 
ia his flight to the Continent, he served him in a menial 
capacity durmg his exile, till he was promoted to be keeper 
of the privy purse. He was employed as intermediary 
between the king and General Monk. Honours and 
emolument were his reward after the Restoration , he was 
knighted, and appointed to the lucrative offices of derk of 
the green cloth and paymaster of the forces. He entered 
the House of Commons, first as member for Salisbury, 
secondly for Westminster. He succeeded the earl of 
Rochester as a commissioner of the treasury, filling that 
office for 23 years and during three reigns. At the mature 
age of seventy-seven he marned for the second time j four 
chil&nnwere the issue of this marriage. He died in 1716 
at the age of eighty-nine, and left a large fortune. It is 
his distinction to have founded Chelsea hospital, and to have 
contributed ^£1 3,000 in aid of thm landable public work. 
Though his pl^e as a statesman is in the second or even 
the third rai^, yet he was a useful man m his generation, 
and apabHc servant who creditably discharged all the duties 
with which he was entrusted. Unlike other statesmen of 
his day, he grew rich in the service of the nation without 
being suspected of corruption, and without forfeiting the 
esteem of his contemporaries. Sir Stephen Fox’s second 
son by his second marriage was named Henry, Inheriting 
a large share of the riches which his father had accumu- 
lated, he squandered it soon after attaining hia majority. 
Henry Fox went to the Continent to escape from his 
creditors. Thera he made the acquaintonco of a country- 
woman of fortune, who became Ids patroness and was so 
lavish with her purse that, after several years' absence, 
he was in a position to return home and to enter parliament 
as” member for Hindon. He became the favourite pupil 
and devoted supporter of Sir Robert ‘Walpole, achieving 
unequalled and unenviable proficiency in the worst political 
arts of his master and model. As a speaker he was fluent 
and seh-poBseBsed, imperturbable under attack, audacious in 
exposition or retort, and able to hold his own against Pitt 
himself. Thus ho made himself a power in the House of 
Commons, and an indispensable member of several adminis- 
trations. He heaped up riches when acting as paymaster 
of the forces during the war which Fitt conducted with 
extraordinary vigour, and in which the nation was intoxi- 
cated with glory. He served under the earl of Bute in 
order that he might exercise his skill in cajoleiy and cor- 
ruption to induce the House of Commons to approve of the 
treaty of Paris; as a recompense, he was ramed to the 
House of Lords with the title of Baron Holland. He strove, 
but in vain, to obtain promotion to the dignity of an earl, 
a digoity upon which he had set his heart, and he died a 
sorely disappointed man, with a reputation for ctmning and 
unsorupulouMiess which cannot easily be matched, and with 
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an unpopularity which justifies the conclusion that he was 
the most thoroughly hated statesman of his day. Henry 
Fox’s affection for his son Charles James verged on idolatry. 
The boy was both precocious and engaging Whatever he 
chose to learn, he acquired with ease, and he displayed 
more than a boy’s good sense in correcting his faults. 
Once he overheard his mother, with whom he was no 
favourite, remark to his father, Charles is dreadfully 
passionate ; what shall we do with him V* and the reply, 
“ Oh, never mind j he is a very sensible little fellow, and he 
will learn to cure himself.” Thereupon he resolved to 
repress his angry passions, and he succeeded in rendering 
himself a pattern for gentle bearing and command of 
temper. He went to Eton when he was nine, having 
spent the preceding year, at his own request, in the school 
kept at Wandsworth by Pampelonne, a French refugee. 
The boy’s health was delicate, and this caused his faSier 
much anxiety. He was not diligent m learning, nor was 
his tendency towards indolence at school counteracted by 
the discipline to which he was subjected. The Eev. Dr 
Francis, his tutor, sent to his father accounts more flattering 
than just of his son’s progress and attention, and better 
fitted to gratify parental fondness than set forth the truth. 
He often went home in order to accompany his parents 
to some notable spectacle, chief among them being the 
coronation of George HX, where he met with a slight 
accident, which, being reported in tlie newspapers, caused 
his father to write, “The article [in the newspapers] 
of Oharles’s mishap has brought several messages. The 
boy is a great deal better beloved than his father is.” 
When fourteen he left school for four months, which he 
spent with his parents at Spa and Paris. His father 
taught him to game at Spa, giving him several gold 
pieces wherewith to try his luck, as the saying is, every 
evening. Hence he early became addicted to the vice 
which was for some years his besetting sm, and for which 
ho could urge no other excuse, when taunted with it later 
by Lord Hillsborough in the House of Commons, than that 
it was a vice “ countenanced by the fashion of the times, a 
vice to which some of the greatest characters had given 
way in the early part of their lives, and a vice which carried 
with it its own punishment, and entailed a curse upon those 
who were addicted to it.” He returned to Eton thinking 
himself a thorough young man of the world ^ but his dandi- 
fied airs only excited the ridicule of his comrades, and Dr 
Barnard, the head master, by flogging him for misconduct, 
made him feel keenly that he was stiU a mere schoolboy. 
More instructive and advantageous than tnps to the Con- 
tinent and visits to Continental gaming houses were the 
visits which he made to the Houses of Parliament, in com- 
pany with his father, to hear important debates. He was 
in the gallery of the House of Commons when Lord North 
moved “ that the paper entitled the Nwth Briton is a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel ” His father impressed upon 
him that John Wilkes was a bad man, and that the earl 
of Bute was a sagacious minister j these opinion^ were 
embodied by him in some French verses, which injudicious 
admirers have reproduced to show Ip want of mastery over 
the French language, and the absurdity of his boyish political 
sentiments. Leaving Eton in 1764, Fox went to Oxford, 
where he entered Hertford College. In a letter to his friend 
Mr Macartney, he professed a great liking for Oxford and 
fondness for mathematics, addmg, in another letter, that he 
believed mathematics were nsef^ and was sure they were 
entertaining, this being enough, in his opinion, to recommend 
them. The same letter contained his judgment on a newly 
published poem, which is far less paradoxical and more 
creditable to his discernment than the foregoing statement 
concerning mathematics. The poem was the Tmvdler^ 
which the youthful critic pronounced, with perfect truth, 


“ to have a good deal of merit.” A trip to Paris and a stay 
there of two months interrupted Fox’s university career. 
Dr Newcome, the head of his college, readily sanctioned this 
holiday, makmg the comphmentary remark that such appli- 
cation as his required “ some intermission, and you are the 
only person with whom I have ever had connexion to whom 
I could say this. . . . Yon need not mterrupt your amuse- 
ments by severe studies , for it is wholly unnecessary to 
make a step onward without you, and therefore we shall 
stop uutil we have the pleasure of your company ” This 
visit to the capital of France was no more serviceable to him, 
in a moral sense, than his previous one. His father en- 
coupgedhim to indulge himself without stint in pleasures to 
which young men are only too prone, and, what is stih more 
blameworthy, jested at the scruples of a son who had no 
strong liking for vicious courses. On his return to Oxford 
he worked hard at his studies, spending the greater part 
of a vacation in systematic reading along with his friend 
Dickson, who was afterwards bishop of Down. Their 
leisure was devoted to perusing the works of the early 
English dramatists, all of which they read. Taking his 
degree in 1766, he left Oxford and spent the succeeding 
two years m Continental travel, traversing France and Italy, 
either in company with his parents, or else with his friends 
Lord Carlisle, Lord FitzwiUiam, and Mr ITvedale Price. 
Along with Mr Price he visited Voltaire at Femey, where 
he was heartily welcomed by the great Frenchman for his 
father’s sake, and was advised to read Voltaire’s published 
works in order that he might emancipate himself from 
religious prejudices and increase his stock of ideas. He 
became a proficient in speaking the French tongue, and 
he practised himself in writmg it by penning poetical 
epistles in French to his friend Fitzpatrick. He also 
mastered Italian, which he admired beyond measure, saying 
that there was “ more good poetry in Italian than in aU 
other languages that I understand put together.” He was 
then passionately fond of amateur acting and of weariug 
fine clothes. In after days his friends could scarcely credit 
the assurance of the friends of his youth when the latter 
stated that Fox, who had become a sloven in dress, was 
once a “macaroni,” having made a journey from Paris to 
Lyons in order to buy waistcoats, and was in the habit of 
walking about with a h’ttle French hat on his head and 
red-heeled shoes on his feet. As difficult was it for some 
among them to reahze that Fox;, the leader of the Whigs, 
and even further advanced in Liberal opinions than the 
majority of his party, had been such a Tory at the outset 
of his parliamentary career as to write to George Selwyn 
in the following terms ■ " I am reading Clarendon, but 
scarcely get on faster than you did with your Charles V. I 
think the style bad, and that he has a great deal of the old 
woman in his way of thinking, but hate the opposite party 
so much that it gives one a kind of partiality for him.” 
Hating the opposite party so thoroughly, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should have been inimic^ to the first adminis- 
tratdon of the marquis of Eockingham, an administration 
that repealed the Stamp Act which George Grenville had 
designed to raise a revenue in the American Colonies, an 
administration which was far too liberal in tendency and 
independent in character to suit the narrow and personal 
views of George HI., and that he should have written to 
Sir George Macartney, “every body laughs at its mem 
hers, holds them cheap, but, according to the fashionable 
phrase, doing justice to their good intenfiomJ^ In 176^ 
when still under age, Fox was returned for liJidhurst, 
then a pocket borongh, Hia father having made the 
arrangements necessary for his eleclaon had thereby pro- 
vided a supporter of the nnnistiy of the day which the earl 
of Chatham had formed, «pd iii which the duke of Grafton 
was first lord of the feeasury. Fox’s maiden speech in the 
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House of Commons was delivered m defence of the ministry 
and in opposition to seating John Wilkes as member for 
Middlesex. He at once made his mark as a parliamentary 
speakeTj recalling to some menibera the best traits of 
Charles Townshend and the elder Pitt. His father, 
delighted at the success achieved by his favourite son, 
communicated his satisfaction to his acq^oaiQtances, and 
wrote to one of them that he had been told Charles 
had spoken extremely well: — “It was all off-hand, all 
argumentative, in reply to Mr Burke and Mr 'Wedderbum, 
and excessively weU. mdeed. I hear it spoken of by 
everybody as a most extraordinary thing, and I am, 
you see, not a little pleased with it ” Fox had his 
reward by being appointed a lord of tlie admiralty im- 
mediately after attaining his majority, and when Lord 
Kortb had succeeded the duke of Grafton as prime minister 
Two years afterwards he resigned, on account of a misunder- 
standing with his chief and a determination to oppose the 
Eoyal Marriage Bill, which the ministry introduced out of 
deference to George m., and about which the king wrote 
to Lord ilortli : — “ I do expect every nerve to be strained 
to carry the Bill through both Houses with a becoming 
firmness, for it is not a question that immediately relates 
to administration, but personally to myself, therefore I 
have a right to expect a hearty support from every one 
in my service, and shall remember defaulters.” Fox not 
only opposed this bill, which was framed to discourage 
members of the royal family from marrying, and to throw 
artificial obstacles in their way should they desire to make 
love matches, but he also introduced a bill to amend 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act, “For the better preventing of 
Olaadaatiae Marriages,” which his father Imd virulently 
opposed. This conduct, which gave great offence to 
George HI., was the origin of that implacable enmity to hia 
great subject which ever after prevailed in the royal breast, 
to the detriment alike of the throne and the country. 
In introducing his bill Fox is said by Horace Walpole 
to have spoken “with ease, grace, and clearness”, he 
effectively answered Edmund Burke and Lord North who 
opposed it, ridicuhng the arguments of the former and con- 
fntmg those of the latter, “with a shrewdness that, from its 
multiplicity of reasons, as much exceeded his father in 
embracing all the arguments of his antagonists as he did in 
his manner and delivery." This was doubly agreeable to 
his father, who had formed a clandestine marriage, and 
who thought such an Act as Lord Hardwicke's a slur 
upon himself. The attempt of his son failed, though he 
had the triumph of beating the ministry by a majority of 
one on a motion for leave to introduce the bill. After 
being a year out of office, he became reconciled to Lord 
North, and re-entered the administration as a junior lord of 
the treasury. Bub he soon reasserted his independence, 
diffenng from Lord North on a question of procedure, and 
causing the defeat of the ministry in the House of Commons 
by pressing an unwelcome motion to a division. The king 
was incensed at what he styled Charles Fox’s presumption, 
adding, in a letter to the premier, “Indeed, that young 
man has so tborougbly cast off every principle of common 
honour and honesty that he must become as contemptible 
as he is odious; and I hope you will let Iiim know yon are 
not insensible of his conduct towards you.” Lord North, 
acting in conformity with the king’s suggestion, wrote as 
follows to Fox : — “ Sir, his Majea^ has thought proper to 
order a new commission of the treasury to be made out, in 
which I do not see your name.” Thus ended the first stage 
of Fox’s political career. A year later he avowed in the 
House of Commons that “the meatest folly of his life was 
in having supported Lord I^rth.’^ He was chargeable 
with follies of another kind. Among the young men of the 
day he was conspionons for staking money at play and 


making bets on horse races. Sometimes he won bets made 
at Newmarket, but ha almost invariably lost larger sums in 
ft gftrwin g club at Almack’s, where the stakes were £50, and 
where as much as £10,000 was on the table at a time. Lord 
Holland advanced £40,000 to pay his debts, but this did 
not suffice, and he became the dupe of a Mrs Grieve, who, 
on the pretext of introducing him to a Miss Phipps, a West 
Indian heiress, obtained money from him His reputation 
stood so low in public estimation that, accordmg to Horace 
Walpole, it was commonly supposed he had been dismissed 
by Lord North for robbing the treasury. In 1774 Fox 
b^an that opposition to the ill-advised and ill-fated 
measures of Lord North which gave him a place among the 
greatest of orators and the most prescient of statesmen. 
He lost both his parents in that year, and hia brother 
Stephen, second Lord Holland, soon, followed them to the 
grave, leaving behind him the boy whom Fox treated 
with almost paternal fondness and care, whose memory 
as third Lord Holland is held in kindly remembrance, 
and who, with characteristic modesty, considered it his 
r.TiiAf glory to have been the nephew of Fox and friend 
of Grey Soon after Fox entered the ranks of the Oppo- 
Bition he became its acknowledged chief. This rapid 
advancement was largely due to the lessons in practical 
olitics taught him by Edmund Burke, whose acquaintance 
e had made in early life. The story of his career from 
1774, when he left Lord North’s administration, to 1782, 
when Lord North resigned and when he became secretary 
of stote in the second Rockingham administration, is asso- 
ciated with the unsparing and brilliant opposition of the 
Whig party to the war which ended with the ratification 
of the independence of ihe Thirteen United Colonies ot 
America An important episode during that period was 
his election as member for the city of Westminster. On 
the 2d of February 1780, a meeting in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform was held in Westminster Hall, at which 
such Iflftding members of the Whig party were present as 
the duke of Portland, Earl Temple, John Wilkes, General 
Burgoyne, Alderman Sawbridge, Edmund Burke, and over 
which' Fox presided. He delivered a stirring speech in 
favour of a redress of grievances, and in particular of a 
reform in the representation of the people. After at had 
been resolved that a petition to that effect should be pre- 
sented to parliament, it was proposed and carried by accla- 
mation that Fox, “ the Man of the People, ” should become 
a candidate to represent Westminster in the House of 
Commons, and before the year closed he was a member for 
the constituency which he represented till the end of his 
life. A little more than a century had then elapsed since 
Sir Stephen Fox, Ms grandfather, had been first returned 
for the city of Westminster. George IIL encouraged the 
opposition to the election of the “ Man of the People,” of 
whom he wrote that “ Fox never had any principle, and 
can therefore act as his interest may guide him.” Eight 
thousand pounds were contributed out of the civil list to 
promote the success of Lord Lincoln, the favourite of the 
court, yet neither corrupt expenditure nor royal disapproval 
sufficed to hinder the triumph of Fox As secretary of 
state in the ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
leader of the House of Commons, Fox displayed great 
business aptitude and capacity for conciliation. A short 
time before he became minister, Horace Walpole wrote to 
Sir Horace Maun : — “ Mr Fox is the first figure in all 
the places I have mentioned, — the hero in parliament, 
at the gaming-table, at Newmarket.” ^ After he became 

minister, the same writer informed his correspondent — 

“ Mr Fox already shines as greatly in place as he did in 
opposition, though infinitely more difficult a task. He is 
now as indefatigable as he was idle. He has perfect 
temper, and not only good humour but good nature, and, 
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wHcli is the first quality of a prime minister in. a free 
country, has more common sense than any man, with amaz- 
ing parts that are neither ostentatious nor afFected.” His 
experience of high office was very short Lord Kockmgham 
became premier on the 27th of March 1782 j he died on 
th-e first of the following July, and Fox resigned immedi- 
ately afterwards. He had finally resolved to do so before 
the death of his chief, having been outvoted in the cabinet 
on the question of unconditionally acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the United Colonies His brother secretary 
of state, the earl of Shelburne, and other colleagues thought 
that the concession of independence should be made one of 
the conditions of peace Fox regarded Shelburne with un- 
disguised aversion When the administration was formed, 
he fancied that Shelburne was disposed to imitate Lord 
Iforth a nd to pay undue deference to George III , and he 
told him that it appeared “the administration was to 
consist of two parts, one belonging to the king, the other 
to the public.” Four weeks after being in office Fox wrote 
(to his friend Fitzpatrick Shelburne shows himself 
more and more every day, is ridiculously jealous of my 
encroaching on hia department, and wishes very much to 
encroach upon mine,” Shelburne, in turn, suspected Fox 
of designs to monopolize power, and to have his own way 
in all things. This unfortunate antagonism between two 
men of remarkable ability caused a spht m the Whig party, 
and enabled the king to succeed m his policy of entrust- 
ing power only to ministers who were subservient to hia | 
Will. Succeeding Lord Rockingham as premier, Shelburne 
held office till the 24th February 1783. The coalition 
ministry, iu which the duke of Portland was premier, and 
Lord North and Fox were secretaries of state, took the 
place of that over which Shelburne ihad presided. It was 
with extreme and undisguised reluctance that the king per- 
mitted this administration to be formed When he found 
it hopeless to struggle against the inevitable result, he 
communicated his real feelings on the subject to those 
politicians who prided themselves upon being his friends. 
Iu conversation with Mr Wyndham Grenville, he poured 
out hia indignation “ upon Fox, whom he loaded with every 
expression of abhorrence; upon the duke of Portland, 
against whom he was little less violent j upon Lord North, 
to whose conduct he imputed all the disasters of the country; 
upon American independence, which seemed to have been 
a most bitter pill indeed.” His early detestation of Fox 
had now been intensified, owing to the unnatural behaviour 
of his eldest son, which he erroneously attributed to the 
teaching of the great Whig statesman. The kmg even 
consulted Lord Chancellor Thurlow and Lord Ashburton 
as to “ what redress he could have against a man who 
alienated from him the affections of his son,” and it is said 
that Thurlow told bun “he would have no peace till his 
son and Fox were secured in the Tower.” One of the first 
acts of the coalition was to arrange about the establish- 
ment and income of the Prince of Wales. ^ The king was 
shocked at the proposition which the ministry laid before 
him, considering the sum which had been agreed upon as 
a fitting one for the pnnce to receive utterly extravagant ; 
and he alleged that his advisers were ready to sacrifice the 
public interests to gratify an “iD-advised young man.” In 
consequence of the km^s disapproval of the scheme, hia 
eldest son had to content himself with an allowance which 
was wholly inadequate ; hence he had to make repeated 
apphcabions to parliament to pay his debts. Whfle the 
coahtion ministry held office the definitive treaties of peace 
w ere signed between Great Britain and France, Spain, and 
the United States of .^enca, and thus the war which a 
ministry after George III.’s own heart had provoked and 
carried on with amazing incompetence ceased to impo- 
verish and humiliate the nation. But the chief act pf the 
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administration and the cause of its downfall was the in- 
troduction of a hill for the just and efficient government 
of British India. Though Burke had the pnncipal share 
in planning the measure, yet Fox, having made himself 
thoroughly master of the questions at issue, expounded the 
scheme in the House of Oommons with great lucidity and 
impressiveness The opposition to it was vehement and 
disingenuous , the measure was falsely described as having 
been solely designed lu order to confiscate the property of 
the East India Company and establish the supremacy of 
the Whig party William Pitt, who was then unsparing 
and unfair in his criticism, afterwards did practical justice 
to the wisdom of Fox and lus colleagues by bnnging a 
measure into parliament resembling that of the coalition 
ministry in many essential particulars. Fox’s prediction was 
thus verified, for the day arnved when his statesmanhke 
and much maligned bill was “ regarded in its true light as 
a strong, hut as a necessary and a just measure.” But the 
king had determined that the bill winch Fox had safely 
piloted through the House of Commons should never pass 
into law , several persons callmg themselves Ms friends 
aided him in accomplishing his object, and the ministry, 
after being defeated by a small majority in the House 
of Lords, was summarily and contemptuously dismissed. 
Twenty-two years elapsed before Fox returned to office. 

During three months after his dismissal. Fox endeavoured 
to counteract the power of the sovereign to dissolve parlia- 
ment ; hut he was baffled by the boldness and patience of 
Wilham Pitt, the young prime minister. Then followed a 
more trying discomfiture when the country pronounced in 
favour of Ha rival at the general election of 1784. Even 
the Nonconformista, who had no warmer advocate than 
Fox, and whose only hope for the redress of intolerable 
grievances consisted in the Whig party being in office, 
turned against tkeir true friends, rallying to the shout of 
“ Pitt and the constitution,” instead of aiding by voice and 
vote the cause of “Fox and free government,” Ihey 
deserted him at a cnticol juncture. Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to plead for them with his whole heart and soul, 
and merely remarked, “ on recollection of what had been 
their conduct upon that occasion [the coalition], the House 
would at least do him the justice to say that, iu sup- 
porting them that day, he was not influenced by any 
very obvious motives of private partiality or attachment, 
Pet he was determined to let them know "fiiat, though they 
could npou some occasions lose sight of their principles of 
hbertyi he would not upon any occasion lose sight of his 
principles of toleration,” It was not enough for the king 
and the young and haughty premier that the Whig party 
should be defeated in the country ; they were resolved to 
exclude Fox from parliament, and in any case to prevent 
his re-election for Westminster. Admiral Lord Hood, Sir 
Cecil Wray, and Fox were the candidates for the two 
seats. The court and the ministry were bent upon the 
first two being chosen. What the king styled “ gold pills ” 
were lavished on the occasion. Moreover, 280 of the 
Guards were sent to vote as householders, a thing which 
Horace Walpole said his father " in the most quiet season 
would not have dared to do.” The character of the struggle 
recalled an envenomed contest 89 years previously, when 
the Jacobites strove with aH their might to hinder the 
re-election of Sir Stephen Fox, a declared supporter of the 
Revolution settlement. In 1784, as in 169fi, the party 
of freedom and constitutional government carried the day 
in Westminster, and Fox was returned by ft mejority of 236. 
But the partisans of divine right in 1695 never dreamed 
of retrievmg their defeat in the manato: which found favour 
in the eyes of George IH and his advisers in 1784. A 
scrutiny was demanded^ in cjtder that Fox might not 
take his seat. this pettifogging manoeuvre was 

IX. — 63 
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tliwarted by the action of attached friends, who^ procured 
his election for the Kirkwall burghs. The validity of this 
election was challenged, but without result, and Fox was 
abb to m^e that impassioned and masterly protest m the 
House of Commons against the shameful treatment to 
which he had been subjected, which is known as his 
speech on the ‘Westminster scrutiny, aud which ranks 
among the best speeches ever delivered in parliament. 
The scrutiny went on for ft year, till even Pitt’s docile 
majority resented the farther eontiuuanee of the uncon- 
stitutional farce, and voted that it should end In con- 
aeqnence of this Fox took his seat as member for West- 
minster, brought an action against the high bailiff, who 
had conducted himself in the affair as a tool of the min- 
istry, and recovered £2000 damages, which he distributed 
among the Westminster chanties. The remainder of Fox’s 
parlmmentary career is more remarkable for el^uent 
speeches than for stirring personal incident. His criticism 
of Pitt’s me^uras was always shrewd and vigorous, though 
not invariably just. He blundered most seriously in. 
denouncing the commercial treaty with Franca, a scheme 
of far-aeemg policy and admirable patriotism. When this 
subject was debated he gave utterance to a phrase winch, 
like the utterances of many other notable men, has been 
repeated to his discredit hy persona who, purposely or 
inadvertently, dissociate it from the context, and witlDhold 
the qualifying clauses. Having said that “France was 
the natural political enemy of Great Britam,” he was re- 
proached for calling the French the natural enemies of 
the English. What he meant to convey was, not that 
enmity necessarily existed between the Engbsh and the 
French, but that the policy of France, as directed by 
the house of Bourbon, was irreconcilably opposed to the 
interests of England, — a proposition which was really 
incontrovertible. His liking for the French people was 
extreme, and this was openly displayed so soon as they had 
emancipated themselv^ from a rule which they detested, 
and which rendered them the disturbers of the world. 
Then he avowed his conviction that the new form of 
government in Franco “would render her a better neigh- 
bour, and less disposed to hostility, than when she was 
subject to the cabal and intrigues of ambitious and inter- 
est^ statemen." Again, it is forgotten or concealed by 
those persons who have censured Fox on account of his 
objection to this treaty, “that he earnestly recommended, 
instead of the present treaty, a more intimate connexion 
with the United States of America, such an intercourse 
for Britain that could be devised, and was entirely con- 
sistent with her true political interests, and such an inter- 
course he had the best reasons for believing America 
was both willing and eager to enter into upon fair and 
equitable terms.” Indeed, Woshiagton was anxious to con- 
clude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, but Pitt dis- 
conutenanced the notion. It was wise in Fox to urge this 
as most desirable, yet he would have shown still greater 
wisdom in aiding to the utmost the project for increasing 
commercial intercourse with France ^o. On other ques- 
tions he displayed ^nniue liberality of sentiment and the 
highest statesmanahip. He declared emphatically against 
the slave trade at a time when Pitt took credit for deliver- 
ing no opinion in favour or in disapproval of the traffic in 
negroes. He repeatedly moved for the repeal of the Teat 
and Corpomtion Acts, and he advocated a thorough-going 
scheme of parliamentary reform. He was one of the 
managers when Warren Hastings was impeached by the 
Commons of England of high crimes and misdemeanours; 
he had mastered the subject, spoke on it in a more business- 
like, though less rhetorical and sensational style than Burke 
and Sheridan, while his judgment was accepted as conclu- 
sive wheu his brother managers differed in opinion. His 


health being impaired, he went to the Continent in 1788 
for relaxation and change, revisitmg Switzerland aud Italy. 
He spent a short time with Gibbon at Lausanne. The 
luminous histonan has chronicled the pleasure which he 
reaped from this visit of the ihustnous statesman; how they 
conversed without cessing from morning to night, adding, 
“we had little pohtics; though Fox gave me in a few 
words such a character of Pitt as one great man should give 
of another hia rival ; much of books, from my own, on 
which he flattered me very pleasantly, to Homer and the 
Aralnan Nights', much about the country, my garden 
(which he understands far better than I do) , and upon 
the whole I think he envies me, and would do so were 
he a minister.*' At Bologna, in November 1788, he re- 
ceived an urgent summons to return home, owing to the 
meeting of parhamenfc on the 20th of that month having 
been rendered necessary on account of the king’s sudden 
and serious illness. ‘While jornmeying to England he heard 
a report that George IIX was dead, being the truth that the 
monarch had been suddenly bereft of bis reason Travelling 
with all the speed possible in those days. Pox arrived in 
Loudon on the ninth day after leaving Bologna. He had 
gone abroad for his health; the journey back nearly killed 
him. ‘Wraxall says that Fox’s appearance when he entered 
the House of Commons ou the 4fch of December, “ excited 
a great and general sensation. I never saw him, either 
previously or subsequently, exhibit so broken and shattered 
an aspect. His body seemed to be emaciated, his counte- 
nance sallow aud sickly, hia eyes swollen ; while his stock- 
ings hung upon his legs, and he rather dragged himself 
along, than walked up the floor to take hia seat.” Both 
Btb and he made mistakes during the debates on the 
regency, both thinking less of what was best to be done in 
the circamstances than about the most suitable course to 
pursue for the purpose of seomuug the supremacy of their 
respective parties. Pitt dreaded the loss of office should, 
the Prince of Wales become regent, with full power to con- 
duct the government; Fox was confident that, if the 
prince exercised the royal prerogatives, a ‘Whig adminis- 
tration would be constituted. The unexpected recovery 
of the king put an end alike to hopes of promotion and 
fears of dismissal ; but the record of blunders which can- 
not be excused, and of aspirations which were wanting 
in patriotism, remained to sully the fame of Tory and 
Whig leaders. The divergence of opinion between the 
Whig and Tory parties, and among the members of the 
Whig party, grew wider and more deplorable when the 
French Revolution agitated Europe and terriiled many 
Englishmen. An outcry was raised against French prin- 
ciples, and against those persons who held that tlio surest 
way to avert danger to England was to remove all rooson- 
able gpounda for popular dissatisfaction. The mob of Bir- 
mingham, frenzied with panic aud overflowing in loyalty, 
piHaged the houses of Dr Priestley and other Nonconfor- 
mists, in order to testify attachment to “ church and king,” 
a ciy which Dr Parr characterized as the toast of Jacobites 
and the yell of incendiaries, meaning, “ a church without 
the gospel, and a king above the laws.” Handbills cir- 
culated in the neighbourhood where Fox dwelt contained 
the threat, “Dcsstructiou to Fox and his Jacobite crow.” 
He expressed in the House of Commons his foreboding 
that hiB own dwelling might be dealt with in the same 
way OB Dr Priestley’s, yot he persevered in upholding free- 
dom of speech and of the press when the ministry carried 
the Traitorous Oorrespondencs Act, the Seditious Prac- 
tice Act, and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
He too suffered for hia attachment to liberal principle.^ 
For proposing as a toast at the Whig club, “the sover- 
eignty of the people of Great Britain,” his name was ex- 
punged by the king from the list of privy coaucillors, at 
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the special suggestion of Pitt. The duke of Norfolk had 
previously been subjected to the like indignity for having 
proposed on Pox’s birthday the toast . — “ Our sovereign’s 
health; the majesty of the people.” Pmding it hopeless 
to struggle against the ministerial majority, %vhich had 
been swelled by defections from the ranks of his own 
party and friends, he discontinued attendmg parliament in 
1797, and spent his time at St Anne’s HiU in literary 
study and m writing a history of England from the reign 
of James n. The debts which had long embarrassed him 
were discharged by private friends m 1793, who settled an 
annuity of iJ3000 upon him. From that date he never 
touched a card. In 1795 he married Mrs Armitatead, a 
lady with whom he had lived for some time. During this 
period lie watched over the training of his nephew, the 
thiid Lord Holland, and prepared him for playing a useful 
part on the political stage. Immediately after the peace 
of Amiens he visited Pans, chiefly in order to examine the 
archives in the Frencli foreign ofiSlce for historical purposes. 
He visited Lafayette, and was cordially welcomed by the 
republican patriot, planting, in remembrance of his visit^ 
the ivy which now mantles the turrets of the gateway at 
Lagrange. In common with other distinguished visitors 
to Paris, he was presented to Bonaparte. The war recom- 
mencing soon after his return home, he resumed his 
advocacy of peace ; indeed, as the poet has truly said of 
this stage in career, “peace, when he spoke, was ever on 
his tongue.” Another feature of it was a complete under- 
standing with the marquis of Lansdowne, formerly earl of 
Shelbm’ue, on questions of foreign policy, the two acting in 
concert when any such matter was under debate in either 
House of Parliament. 

Pitt died in January 1806. The ministry of “All the 
Talents” was then formed, with Lord Grenville as first 
lord of the Treasury and Pox as secretary of state, despite 
the aversion and resistance of George III. Though loving 
peace as much as ever, he was yet ready to resist the inor- 
dinate pretensions of Bonaparte, and he declared war against 
Prussia when that power, acting as the vassal of the French 
conqueror and at his suggestion, annexed Hanover. Fox’s 
last appearance in the House of Commons was on the 10th 
of June 1806. Feeble in health, he appeared there at 
the risk of his hfe ; but he could not forbear making a 
special effort in order to move resolutions preparatory to 
introducing a bill for the suppression of the slave trade. 
The resolutions were carried by large majorities in both 
Houses. The bill giving effect to them became law the 
following year. In this, his farewell speech, ho said, “ So 
fully am I impressed with the vast importance and necessity 
of attaining what will be the object of my motion this 
night, that if, during the almost forty years that I have 
had the honour of a seat in parliament, I had been so 
fortunate as to accomplish that, and that only, I should 
think I had done enough, and could retire from public life 
with comfort, and the conscious satisfaction that I had done 
my duty.” On the 18th of the foUovting September, he 
died, at the age of fifty-eight, "of a schirrous affection of the 
liver The room in which he drew his last breath is in 
the duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, and is the one 
wherein, at a later day, Canning died also. By Fox’s 
death the country lost a statesman who, despite his fail- 
ings, is one of the finest and most fascinating fi^es in 
modem history, — a man who, in the phrase which Burke 
uttered six years after the friendship between them had 
ended, was a man made to be loved,” and of whom even 
George m., his single open and bitter enemy, said tp 
Lord Sidmouth, “ little did I think that I should ever live 
to regret Mr Pox’s deatL” and to his daughter Princess 
Mary, “ I never thought I should have regretted the death 
of Mr Fox as much as I do.” Lamented by an unapprecia- 


tive sovereign and by all discerning men, the mortal re- 
mains of the incomparable Whig statesman were carried in 
public funeral to Westnimster Abbey, and laid alongside 
those of his brilliant and triumphant rival William Pitt. 

It is not easy to determine the exact place which Fox 
would have held among English statesmen, if he had been 
allowed a smtable opportunity for the exercise and display 
of his talents. His name is associated with one great 
measure of practical legislatiou, the Act for amending the 
law of libel. Peace with the United States, the better 
government of India, the abolition of the slave trade, 
were some grand results of his untiring efforts and com- 
mandmg advocacy. Scarcely any of the measures of 
reform carried into effect after his death had not been 
sanctioned and supported by him. Yet he performed but 
a small part of what he desired to accomplish His fate 
had a close similarity to that of the earl of Shelburne, for 
whom, till a late period in his career, he felt a repugnance 
which was none the less unfortunate because it was reci- 
procated. Lord Shelburne, m common with Fox, was far 
in advance of his age. He neither dreaded the people 
nor overestimated their capacity. But he never had the 
chance of giving full effect to his convictions, and his beat 
traits remamed in obscurity till a descendant, with ample 
knowledge and admirable taste, has made them clear to 
the public of our day. Like Shelburne, the Whig com- 
moner has been the victim of popular misunderstanding. 
His addiction to pleasure was considered by many contem- 
poraries to be a fatal blot on his character. They argued 
in his case as Junius did in that of the duke of Grafton, 
who was denounced as an incompetent statesman because 
he appeared in public with Nancy Parsons, and was sup- 
posed to prefer the attractions of Newmarket to the sober 
business of cabinet councils. That the duke of Grafton 
was a man of exceptional capacity is now indisputable. 
Notwithstauding his liking for gaming and horse-racing, 
Fox was a thorough man of business, and a statesman for 
whom no work was too severe and no problem too difficult. 
The obstacles which Fox could not overcome, and which 
proved equal stumhb’ng-blocks in ghelbume’s path, were 
the dislike and distrust of George HI, Yet, intensely 
as the king detested what he considered the Jesuitism 
of Shelburne, his feeling of antipathy to Fox was still 
more extreme and indefensible. This was due to aver- 
sion to his father, to the independence displayed by Fox 
when a member of Lord North’s admmistration, and to 
the supposition that the undutiful behaviour of his worth- 
less eldest son was the result of Fox’s direct influence 
and prompting. Charles Butler notes in his interesting 
miscellanies — “Cardinal de Betz said to a person who 
taunted him with the superiority of Cardinal Mazarin, 
* Give me the king but for one day, and you’ll see who 
has the real superiority.’ Mr Fox never had the king 
with him, even for one hour.” When he was secretary of 
state in the coalition ministry, the king in his demeanour 
to him was “ civil, but no more.” The reason of this is 
obvious to all those persons who have studied George III.’s 
character. Not deficient in shrewdness, and abound* 
iug in the cunning which is the characteristic of volQU 
conscious and ashamed of their weakness of intellect 
that monarch liked to have advisers who were not too 
strongly in contrast to himself, or else who would veil their 
capacity in their intercourse with him. A mere simpleton 
was as distasteful to him as a towering geniua I*itt, who 
liked to surround himself with dnuamt^, had chosen Lord 
Hawkesbury to condnet foreign affelrs. H|8 incompetency 
being 'too conspicuous, the king told George Bose with 
gpsto.that, though the foreign ministem differed on mtmy 
points, th^ were unanimone their contempt and dislike 
for Lord Hawkesbury, and; that “his lordship always ap* 
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proached Mm vritli a vacant gnn, and had hardly ever any 
tliiQg Tjuaineas-like to say to him.” In the preseuce of men of 
strong individuality and of great intellect, such as Chatham, 
Shelburne, and Eos, the ting felt ill at ease, being con- 
scious that bis nominal servants ivere lia real supenors. 
William Pitt pleased bun, because Pitt, though a man of 
supreme taleut and haughty to liis eq^nala and inferiors, 
was supple in the presence of his sovereign, and ready to 
defer to the sovereign’s desires, to flatter hia prejudices. 
Instead of impressing him with the opinion of the public 
on a given question, he professed anxiety to learn, what hia 
ovsm view was in order to give effect to it. ^ Once only did 
Pitt insist upon having his own way j failing, he resigned. 
But he returned to power on the clear understanding 
that he would not press the measure of justice to the 
Eoman Catholics which he ptevionsly held to be necessary, 
and to which the Mug was sternly opposed. If George 
in. had deemed it possible that Eox would have been as 
submissive and considerate as Pitt, he would never have 
told George Eose that “he had taken a positive determina- 
tion not to admit Mr Eox into his councils, even at the 
hazard of a civil war,” nor would he have written to 
Addington that “Mr Fox is excluded by the express com- 
mand of the fang to Mr Pitt.” The wonder is that, despite 
die hiudrancea which were thrown in Fox’s path, and the 
slight occasion which ha had of proving in office how well 
fitted he woe to discharge the most onerone tasks, he should 
yet have proved that no statesman of his age was better 
qualified for conducting the government of England 
What Gibbon said of him during the war with the Ameri- 
can colonies is applicable to his entire political career, he 
exhibited in the conduct of a party capacity for governing 
an empire. 

It is unquestionable that, as a parliamentary orator, Fox 
has no superiors. Yet, notwithstanding many volumes 
contain hia speeches, there is an insuperable difficulty in 
setting forth the secret of his oratorical greatness One 
speech only is there printed as it was delivered, the single 
speech wluch he wrote out beforehand, being a eulogium 
on the deceased duke of Bedford. Another, that on the 
Westminster scrutiny, is ssid to have been reported with the 
accuiewy which is now the rule. The records of ‘Warren 
Hastings’s tnal comprise verbatim reports of the speeches 
which ha delivered before the House of Lords. But no such 
evidence suffices to explain the extraordinary effects which 
his spoken words produced, hence, it is necessary to rely 
upon the testimony of contemporaries, and to accept their 
decision as conclusive. Pitt styled him a meigician who 
laid a spell upon his hoaxers so long as words issued from 
his lips. A noble lord, thinking to curry favour with the 
premier, abused one of Fox's speeches, aud received the 
generous reply from Pitt: “Don’t disparage it; nobody 
could have made it but himself.” Eogers has recorded 
that never did he “hear anything equal to Fox's speeches 
in reply , they were wonderful. Burke did not do himself 
justice as a speaker; his manner was hurried, and he 
always seenied to be in a passion. Pitt’s voice sounded as 
if he had worsted in his mouth.” Charles Butler said that 
Fox had a captivating earnestness of tone and manner; 
“the moment of his grandeur was when, after he had 
stated the argament of his adversary, with much greater 
strength than his adversary had done, and with much 
greater than his hearers thought possible, he seized it 
with the strength of a giant, and tore and trampled it to 
destruction.’' Sir James Mackintosh records that Fox 
“certainly possessed, above all moderns, that unison of 
reason, simplLeity, and vehemence whioh formed the prince 
of orators. Bnrke pronounced him “the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater that the world ever saw.” A 
man may be accomplished in statecraft and unrivalled in 


oratory, and yet may want the charm which renders him 
as worthy of love as of admiration. Few men wlio'^e 
statesmanship is indisputable, and whose pre-eminence as 
oratoiB IS acknowledged, have surpassed Fox m the giaces 
which soften life an d attract affection His friends regarded 
him with idolatry. At the time of the French Revolution, 
when hiB party had become a fragment, Lord Thuilow said, 
“ there are but forty of them, but hhere ifl not one of them 
who is not ready to be hanged for Fox.” Lord Sidmouth, 
an uncompromising Tory, could not resist the fascination 
of his nature, and wrote, after knowing him personally, “ I 
never knew a man of more apparent sincerity, more free 
from rancour, or even severity, and hardly any one so 
entirely devoid of affectation.” Gibbon, another political 
opponent, admired in him “ the powers of a superior man, 
as they are blended in his attractive character, with the 
softness and simplicity of a child. Perhaps no human 
being was ever more perfectly exempt from the taiut of 
malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.” It is unnecessary to 
supplement these testimonies with the eulogies of enthusi- 
astic friends. Hot can there be any excess of partiality 
for him in the decision that Charles James Fox stands con- 
spicnous among the English statemen whose virtues ought 
to be kept in loving and perpetual remembrance, (w. x r.) 

FOX, Geoegx (1624-1690), the founder of the “ Society 
of Friends ” or “ Quakers," was bom at Drayton, Leices- 
tershire, in July 1624. His father, Chnstopher Fox, called 
by the neighbours “Bighteous Ohrister," was a weaver by 
occupation; and his mother, Mary Lago, “an upright 
woman and accomplished above most of her degree," came oi 
a family that had suffered much in former days of religious 
persecution. Both were members of the Church of England, 
and took great pains in the training of their children, 
George from his childhood “appear^ of another frame 
than the rest of bis brethren, being more religious, inward, 
still, solid, and observing beyond his years and he him- 
self declares, “ When I came to eleven years of age I knew 
pureness and righteonsness j for whUe a child I was taught 
how to walk to be kept pure.” Some of his relations 
wished that he should be educated for the church ; but Ins 
father, after he had barely learned to read and write, lost 
no time in apprenticing him to a certain shoemaker, who 
also dealt in wool and cattle. In this service he remained 
till hiB nineteenth year, and acquired some proficiency in 
all the branches of his master’s somewhat miscellaneous 
business ; according to Penn, “ He took most delight in 
sheep," but ha himself simply says, *‘Agood deal went 
through ray hands. . . . People had generally a love to me 
for my innocency and honeety." In 1643, being upon busi- 
ness at a fair, and having accompanied some friends to the 
Village public-house, he was deeply scandalized by a pro- 
posal to “ drink healths,” and abruptly withdrew in great 
gn^ of spirit. “When I had done what business 1 had to 
do I returned home, but did not go to bed that night, nor 
could I sleep, but sometimes walked up and down, and 
sometimes prayed and cried to the Lord, who said unto me, 
‘Thou seest how young people go together into vanity and 
old people into the earth ; thou must forsake all, both 
young and old, and keep out of all, and be a stranger unto 
alL’ Then, at the command of God, on the ninth day of 
the seventh month, 1643, I left my relations and broke off 
all familiarity or fellowship with old or young." Tlius 
briefly he describes what appears to have been the greatest 
moral crisis in his life. Of the four years which followed 
— the “times of the first workings of the Lord in him 
he has loft but a confused account. They were on 
the whole years of great perplexity and distress, though 
sometimes “ I had intermissions, and was sometimes brought 
into such a heavenly joy that I thought I bad been in 
Abraham's bosom. ” He did not continue for many months 
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to adhere to the letter of the command he believed himself 
to have received, he soon began to have some misgivings as 
to the propriety of his action in having forsaken his relations, 
and, apparently without waiting for any new revelation, 
he ultimately conceded so much to the claims of natural 
affection as occasionally to visit those whom he had formerly 
thought it his duty to leava Still, throughout this period 
his wanderings were very numerous, and covered a very 
wide area. He would go from town to town, “travelhng 
up and down as a stranger in the earth, which way the 
Lord inclined my heart , taking a chamber to myself in the 
town where I came, and tarrying sometimes a month, more 
or less, in a place and the reason he gives for this migra^ 
tory habit is that he was " afraid both of professor and pro- 
fane, lest, being a tender young man, he should be hurt by 
conversing much with either.” The same fear often led 
him to shun all society for days at a time , but frequently 
he would apply to “ professors ” for spiritual direction and 
consolation. These apphcations, however, never proved suc- 
cessful , he invariably found that his advisers “ possessed 
not what they professed.” Some recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars; one 
“ancient priest” bade him take tobacco and sing psalms; 
another of the same fraternity, “ in high account,” advised 
physic and blood-letting About the beginning ^of 1646 
his thoughts began to take more definite shape ; or, as he 
himself expresses it, he began to receive more revelations. 
For example, as he was one day approaching the gate 
of Coventry, “ the Lord opened to him ” that none were 
true believers but such as were born of God and had 
passed from death unto life ; and this was soon followed 
by other “openings” to the effect that “ being bred at Oxford 
or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be 
ministers of Christ,” and that “ God who made the world 
did not dwell in temples made with hands ” “ I had also 

great openings concerning the things written m the Eevela- 
tions.” He also experienced deeper manifestations of 
Christ within his own souL “ When I myself was m the 
deep, shut up under all [the burden of corruptions], I 
could not believe that I should ever overcome; my troubles, 
my sorrows, and my temptations were so great that I 
thought many times I should have despaired, I was so 
tempted. But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devil, and overcame him and bruised 
his head, and that through Him, and His power, light, 
grace, and spirit, I should overcome also, I had confidence 
in Him; so He it was that opened to me, when I was 
shut up and had no hope nor faith. Christ, who had 
enhghtened me, gave me Has light to believe in; He 
gave me hope which He Himsefi revealed in me; and 
He gave me His spirit and grace, which I found sufficient 
in the deeps and in weakness.” With the knowledge he 
had thus received. Fox, towards the end of the year 
1647, felt himself constrained to begin the work of his 
life as an itinerant preacher, the positive element in his 
teaching being to the effect that men ought to give sincere 
and earnest heed to the inner light— the light of Christ— 
which God had placed in every human heart. The 
scenes of his early labours and early successes were in the 
neighbourhood of DuMnfield and Manchester, where he 
had "great openings and prophecies,” and succeeded in 
estabhshmg his influence over a considerable number of 
followers From this date his creed grew rapidly in point 
of explicitness, especially on its negative and practical sides. 
For example, m 1648 it was reveled to him by the inner 
light that he was not to take off his hat to any person, 
high or low ; that he was to use in addressing any single 
individual of whatever rank no other pronouns than the 
simple “thou” and “thee”; that he was not to bid people 
good morning or good evenmg, and that he was not to “bow 


or scrape with his leg to any one.” Increasmgly persuaded 
of the truth and importance of his message, he dady became 
bolder in the dehvery of it. In the year 1649, as he was 
walking towards Nottingham on a first^iay morning accom- 
panied by some friends, he heard the bell of the “ steeple 
house ” of the city, and was admonished by an inward voice 
to go forward and cry against the great temple and the wor- 
shippers in it. Entering the church he found the preacher 
engaged in expounding the words, “We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy,” from which the ordinary Protestant 
doctrine of the supreme authority of Scripture was being en- 
forced in a maimer which appeared to Fox so defective or 
erroneous as to call for his immediate and most energetic 
protest. Lifting up his voice against the preacher’s doctrine, 
he declared that it is not by the Scripture alone, but by 
the divine hght by which the Scriptures were given, that 
doctrines ought to be judged. The result of the disturbance 
which not unnaturally ensued was that he was seized by the 
constables and carried off to prison, where he was detained 
for some time, and fiom which he was released only by the 
favour of the sheriff, whose sympathies he had succeeded 
in enbsting. A similar adventure at Derby ended less 
favourably. For raismg a discussion which seemed not 
unlikely to end m a breach of the peace in the church there, 
he was brought before the magistrates, and after examina- 
tion, committed along with one of his comrades to the house 
of correction as a blasphemer;! and not till the beginning 
of 1661, after he had been a prisoner for almost a year, did 
he succeed m regaining his freedom. It wonld be here out 
of place to follow with any minuteness the details of his 
subsequent imprisonments, such as that at Carlisle in 1663, 
at London in 1664, at Launceston 1666, at Lancaster in 
1660 and a^n in 1663, at Scarborough in 1666, and at 
Worcester in 1674. They are related with a certain 
monotony, which is yet far from being tedious or un- 
interesting, in the Journal, fortunately an easily accessible 
book. Suffice it to say that daring these terms of 
imprisonment his pen was not idle, as is amply shown 
by the very numerous letters, pastorals, and exhortations 
which have been preserved by his followers ; while during 
his intervals of liberty he was unwearied in the work 
of preaching and makmg disciples. While his labonrs 
were for the most part conflned to the midland and 
northern counties of England, he found time in 1657 
for a tour through Scotland, which, in his opimon, was 
not altogether without result. In 1669 he married the 
widow of a Welsh judge, Margaret Fell, who, with her 
family, had been among his earliest converts ; but almost 
immediately afterwards his proselytizing ardour impelled 
him to proceed alone to Barbados, Jamaica, and the 
American continent. In all places visited by him there he 
met with a good reception, and was successful in making 
many converts. Shortly after his return in 1673 he was, 
as has been already noted, apprehended in Worcestersliire 
for attending meetings that were forbidden by the law. 
He was ultimately set at liberty on account of errors 
in the indictment which had been drawn up against him, 
but this was not until after he had suffered a captivity of 
nearly fourteen months. In 1677 he visited Holland along 
with his followers Barclay and Penn ; and this visit he re- 
newed in 1684, extending his tour through a considerable 
part of North Germany, The later years of his life were 
spent mostly in London, where he continued to give pulfiio 
addresses, comparatively unmolested, until Within a few 
days of his death, which took place November 13, 1690. 

! It was about this time that tke ^iiiet “Quaker” was first 
bestowed upon Pox and bis friends (by Junface Bennett of Derby, it is 
said) because “they bade the people tremble at the word of the Lord.** 
It soon passed into comaion and is to be found even in the 
Eecoids of the House of OosoidijfflBi as early as 1664. 
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In personal appearance Fox was tali and strongly built, 
“graceful in countenauee, manly in personage, grave m 
gesture in manner he was courteous and unaffected, 
“ ciTil, beyond all forms of breeding,” and “ tender, com- 
passionate, and pitiful ) ” essentially, he was a heavenly- 
minded man, zbbIous for the name of the Lord, and 
preferred the honour of God before all things ; ” **& man 
that God endued with a clear and wonderful depth, a 
discemer of others’ spirits, and very mnch a mastei of hia 
own,” These and similax characterizations by his fnendly 
contemporanea, who, for the rest, do not pretend that he 
was in any way remarkable either for grasp of mtellect or 
for profundity in learning, surely deserve some weight as 
against the somewhat prevalent opinion that Fox was 
nothing more than a vnlgar charlatan whom we have “ no 
reason for placing morally or intellectually above Ludowick 
Muggleton or Joanna Southcote” (Macaulay). The mere 
fact that he was able to attract to himself so considerable 
a body of respectable followers, including such men as 
Ellwood, Barclay, and Penn, is sufficient to prove that he 
possessed in a very eminent degree the power of convLction, 
persuasion, and moral ascendency j while of his personal 
uprightness, smgle-mindedneas, and mncerity there ought 
to be no q^uestion. 

The writuigB of Fox have bean collected m three volumes &lio, — 
the first contaiamg hia joramal, the second Ins corresTOndence, and 
the thud all that he has written in vindication of his doctoea 
’ThaJaur-nal is espeeially mtereating; of it Sir James MaeMntoah 
has said ttat “ifcia one of the most extraordinary and msferaetive 
narratiTes in the world which no reader of competent judgment 
can peruse wiiiout rovanug the virtue of the wnter " Of other 
works attnfautod to hun, pewiape the most cnnous is that origmally 
published in London on 1660, entitled A battle door for teoAh&rs and, 
frofeasoTB to team singular ancl plitml; you to raany and Hwu to 
<m; stngvlafi-, ono, titm; plural, vmny, you. According to the 
Journal however, this uerformanoe la not to he attnbuted solriy to 
Fox. " J. Stubbs and Banjatnin Forly took great pains in com- 
piling it, which I sot them upon, and some thm^ I added to it ” 
Indeed, it has sometimea bean senooaly doubted whether he was tha 
real author of any of the unbhcations which, have been attributed 
to hun ; but this doubt, which proceeds merely upon the foot o£ his 
Toiy imperfect hterory education, seams to bo oondusiTely settled by 
the clause in. his (which document may be eeeu in the ffarUian 
MmdUny, vii. 699) referring to hia “Bookes, Epheles, and Papers " 
The Journal was originally published in London in 1894, and has 
frequently been reprinted. A very useful edition is the eoventh, 
wim nol^ biographical and liistoncal by Wilson Amustead, Iion- 
don, 1862. Sorerel Mamoire of Fox have recently oppearod, — one 
by j. Marsh in 1846; another by Jannoy, with dissertationa on his 
views GOBoeming doctrine, teBtimonies, and discipline of the 
Christian church (Philadelphio, 1862); a third by the Eav. John 
Selby Watson (London, 1880) For detads of the principles and 
history of the Sodety of Fnende, see the aitiole Qttakeub. (J. S. BL.) 

FOX, Richaed, an English prelate, statesman, and 
diplomatist, bishop successively of Exeter, Bath and 
Wells, Durham, aud Winchester, and founder of Corpus 
Ohnsti College, Oxford, was bom about the close of the 
reign of Henry VX. He was a native of Hopesley, near 
Grantham, m Liucolnsliire, and his parents are said to have 
been in homble drciunstaiicaa. &s education, however, 
was not neglected, for he was sent to school either at Boston 
or at Wiadhester, and thence transferred to Magdalen 
OoUege,^ Oxford. His studies, in which he gained mudi 
distinction, were iuterrupted by an outbreak of the plague, 
and he went to contmue them at Pembroke Hall, Oam- 
hndga He next went to Paris, and there pursued (ffie 
Ebady of theology and the canon law, At Pans he became 
acquainted with Morton, bishop of Ely, then an exile, and 
by him he was introduced to Henry, earl of Richmond, who 
was preparing his invasion of England. He at once gained 

Henry’s conridence, and managed for him the delicate busi- 
ness of getting assistance iurnsn and money from the king 
of France, liter the victory of Bosworth and aceesBion of 
the earl as Henry TH., Fox, now a doctor of divinity, was 
made a orivy couacillor, and became one of the most trusted 
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advisers of the king. Honours fell thick upon him. la 
rapid succession he was made a prebendary of Sarum, 
bishop of Exeter, keeper of the pnvy seal, principal secre- 
tary of state, and master of St Cross, Wmchester (1487). 
From this time he was almost constantly employed by the 
king in political affairs both at home and abroad. He was 
several timM sent ambassador to Scotland, and several 
tunes to France. In 1491 he was translated to the see of 
Bath and Wells, and three years later to that of Durham. 
In 1497 he personally defended his castle of Norham when 
besieged by the Scots, until it was relieved by the earl of 
Surrey. The same year he negotiated a truce for seven 
years between England aud Scotland. He also took part 
in the treaty for the marriage between James IV. of Scot?- 
land and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. In 1500 he 
was chosen chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and 
held the office for two years. The some year he w^ trans- 
lated to the see of Winchester, which he held till his death, 
a period of twenty-eight years. He was master of Pem- 
broke BCall, Cambridge, from 1607 to 1519. Dnrmg the 
reign of Henry VIL his influence was supreme in the state, 
no important affair being undertaken without consulting 
him. The king named Fox one of his executors, and espe- 
cially recommended to his son and successor Heniy 
VIII. But his credit soon declmed under the new king, 
partly owing to the character of Henry, and partly to the 
rivalry of the earl of Surrey. Amongst the chaplains of 
Bishop Fox at this time was Thomas Wolsey , and in order 
to counteract the influence of Surrey, Pox introduced 
Wolsey to the Hug. In a little while the new comer took 
precedence of both the rivals. Fox, however, did not sud- 
denly lose the royal favour. lii March 1610 he was sent 
ambassador to France with Surrey and the bishop of Dui> 
ham, and signed the treat y of alliance with Louis XIL In 
1613 he attended Henry VTCL in his expedition to France, 
and was present at the taking of Terouenne. The same 
year he took part in negotiating a treaty with the emperor 
Maxiuulian, Fox was one of the executors of Margaret, 
countess of Richmond, and in this capacity had a share In 
completing the settlement of St J ohn’s College, Cambridga. 
Gontinnally mortified by the supremacy of his former pro 
tegd, Wolsey, aud by the insuits he had to endure from him, 
he at length (1616) withdrew from the court and retired to 
his diocesa The rest of his life was devoted to the dis- 
i charge of hia ecclesiastical duties and to works of charity 
and munificenca During this period he rendered great 
service to the cause of liberal education by his foundation 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. His first intention was 
to make it a monkish seminary, and for this he obtained a 
lieenca But on the advice of Oldham, bishop of Exeter, 
he changed his plan, and made it simply a school for the 
increase of learning. Bishop Oldham contributed largely 
to the cost of the buildioga Fox was founder also of free 
schools at Taunton and at Grantham. He became blind 
some years before hia death, and was pressed by Wolsey to 
resign his see to him, but this he stoutly refused to do. 
He died, in a good old age, September 14, 1628. 

FOXB, JOHjr (1617-1687), was born at Boston in 
Lincolnshire in 1617. At the age of sixteen he entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where at tweniy-one he took 
tile degree of B,!.., and five years later that of M.A. Ha 
attained a fair reputation for scholarship, wq£ elected to a 
fellowship at Magdalen, and wrote several Latin plays on 
Scriptural subjectsi, of winch the best, the jDe Ghruto Trv- 
•umpMnte, was repeatedly published (London, 1661, Basel, 
1666, & 0 .), and was thought worthy of translation into 
English by Richard Day, the son of the priater. Ha^ng 
become deeply interested in the more advanced religious 
inquiry of his time, he devoted himself to the study of 
Hebrew, of the andentjethers, and of the doctrines of the 
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Reformers ; and at length his views coming to the ears of the 
authonties were considered so unorthodox that in 1545 ho 
was deprived of his fellowship and expelled from the uni- 
versity. Here his punishment would probably have ended 
had not his stepfather taken advantage of his misfortune to 
deprive him of his patrimony. He was glad to accept a 
situation as tutor to the children of Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, who is famous as the 
prototype of Shakespeare’s “Justice Shallow.” But he 
did not long retain this situation, and he was in London 
in very destitute circumstances when the duchess of 
Richmond appointed him tutor to the children of her 
nephew, the unfortunate earl of Surrey. During the reign 
of Edward, Foxe’s circumstances were more comfortable. 
He married, and settled at Reigate, where, having been or- 
dained deacon by Ridley in 1550, he preached and acted 
as tutor to the orphan children of Surrey throughout the 
rest of the reign On the accession of Mary, he was for 
some time protected by his pupil, the duke of Norfolk, but 
was at length obliged to seek safety by fleeing with his 
family to Basel, where he maintained himself by wnting and 
conecting the press for the pnnter Oporinus. At the sug- 
gestion of Lady Jane Grey, he had already commenced a 
Latin history of the Christian persecutions. He now re- 
ceived assistance from two distmguished exiles, belonging 
to opposed sections of the Protestant party — ^from Qnndal, 
who ^terwards as Puritan archbishop of Canterbury distin- 
guished himself by the noble firmness with which he main- 
tained his convictions, even at great personal cost, and in 
opposition to the commands of Queen Elizabeth ; and from 
J ohn Aylmer, the tutor of Lady Jane Grey, who afterwards, 
as bishop of London, was one of the bitterest enemies of the 
Puntans. The first outline of the work appeared in 1654, 
and the first complete edition was published by Oponnus 
in 1 559. About a year after the accession of Elizabeth, 
Foxe returned to England. The duke of Norfolk again ex- 
tended to him his patronage. For some time he resided at 
the duke’s manor of Chnstchurch in London, and on the 
duke’s death he received a small pension. He became as- 
sociated with John Day, the printer, himself once a Pro- 
testant exile, with whom he had many sympathies in com- 
mon. We find him staying in Grub Street laboriously 
engaged in varied literary work, and occasionally preaching 
at St Paul’s Cross and in other parts of London. Church 
preferment was offered him by the Government, to which 
his works had rendered invaluable service. Cecil appointed 
him to the prebend of Shipton in Salisbury Cathedral, and 
he held for a short time the hving of Cripplegate 3 but true 
to his Puritan views, which prevented Ibm from subscrib- 
ing to the Articles, he accepted nothing further, though 
more was offered him. In 1563 the first English edition 
of the “ Book of Martyrs,” in which several gross errors 
which had been exposed were corrected, appeared from tike 
press of John Day.^ Its popularity among a people which 
liad just passed through the horrors of the Marian persecu- 
tions was naturally immediate and signal The Government 
commanded it to he placed in each parish diurch 3 and more 
than any other influence it fanned the flame of that fierce 
hatred of Spain and the Inquisition which was the master 
passion of the reiga Nor was its influence transient. 
For generations the popular conception of popery has been 
derived from its melancholy and bitter pages. It was 

^ The following is tlie full title : — Acis and Monuments qf these 
latter and penJZ^ Dayes, touch^g mattera of the iJlmrch, viherem 
are eompr^imiecl and described the great Ferseavdvms cund horrQUe 
Troubles that have "bem wrofoghi and practised hy the Fxmishe Pro- 
Icties, eape<mtLye vn this JEtealjae of JBngland and Sootlomd, from, the 
years cf our Lords a thousande to the time now present Gathered 
and collected acosrding to the true Goptes and W'^fingea certificatone 
as vxU of the Parties themsebues dust Suffered, as also avl <f the 
jBwftopa’ EegtsterSi which were the Doers ther&)f, by John Poxe, 
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vigorously attacked by Catholic writers, and its accuracy in 
details has been successfully challenged, even such bluuders 
as indicate gross over-creduhty havmg been exposed 3 but 
the honourable lives of Foxe and his assistants place the 
work above the charge of wilful falsehood. If in all those 
who had been engaged in the persecution he could only re- 
cognize the spirit of cruelty and Antichrist — if in the noble 
Sir Thomas More he could only see “ a persecuting spirit,” — 
this was but natural in a man who had witnessed the un- 
timely destruction of some of the noblest spints of the age, 
of some whom he had personally known and loved, and 
whose own career has been undeservedly blighted by the 
ruthless hand of persecution 3 and it must be remembered 
to his honour that m his firm grasp of the prmciple of re- 
ligious toleration he rose far above bis age and his fellow 
Protestants. He hated impartially all religious persecutioii, 
and he wrote to Queen Elizabeth pleadbag even for the 
despised Dutch Anabaptists. It is interestmg to note that 
Foxe was one of the earliest students of Anglo-Saxon, and 
that John Day was the only printer of the day who could 
print the Anglo-Saxon characters. In 1671 they published, 
under the patronage of Archbishop Parker, an edition of 
the Saxon Gospels, dedicated to the queen. Foxe died on 
the 18th Apnl 1687, at the age of seventy, and was buned 
in the Church of St Giles, Cripplegate. His life was 
written by his son, Samuel Foxe. 

FOXGLOVE. See Digitalis. 

FOY, Maximtubn SAbastten (1776-1826), French 
general and pohtical orator, was bom at Ham in Picardy, 
February 3, 1776. He was the son of an old soldier who 
had foi^ht at Fontenoy, and had become post-master of 
the town in which he hved His father died in 1780, and 
his early instruction was given by his mother, a woman of 
English origin and of superior ability. He continued his 
education at the college of Soissons, and thence passed at 
the age of fourteen to the artillery school of La Ffera 
After eighteen months’ successful study he entered the 
army, served his first campaign in Flanders (1791), and 
was present at the battle of Jemmapes. He soon attained 
the rank of captain, and served successively under Dam- 
pierre, Jomdan, Pichegru, and Honssard. In 1794, in con- 
sequence of having spoken freely against the violence of the 
extreme party at Paris, he was imprisoned by order of the 
commissioner of the Convention, Joseph Lebon, at Cam- 
bray, but regained his liberty soon after the fall of Robes- 
pierre. He served under Moreau in the campaigns of 
1796 and 1797, distinguishing himself in many engage- 
ments. The leisure which the treaty of Campo Formio 
gave him he devoted to the study of public law and modern 
history, attending the lectures of Professor Koch at Stras- 
burg. Recommended by Desaix to the notice of General 
Bonaparte, he joined the army assembled for the invasion 
of England, and afterwards fought, with much regret, 
against the Swiss. He gamed the confidence of Massdna, 
and was promoted ch^ cU brigade. After the peace of 
Amiens he returned to France with the rank of coloneL 
He was at Paris at the time of Moreau’s trial, and having 
earnestly censured the proceedings escaped arrest only by 
joining tbe army in Holland. Foy vot^ against the esta- 
blishment of the empire, but the only penalty for his inde-f 
pendence was a long delay before attaining the rank of 
general. In 1806 he married a daughter of General Bara- 
guay d’Hilliera. In the following year he wak sttnt to 
Constantinople, and there took part m the defence Of the 
Dardanelles against the En^'sh fleet. He was next sent 
to Portugal, and served in the Peninsules^ War from the 
battle of Vimeira to the battle oi at which he was 

severely wounded. At the first rasbocatkm of the Bourbons 
he was noade one of the ii^ectots-general of infantry, and 
was stationed at Nontei He joined Napoleon L on his 
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escape from Elba, and fouglit witb distinction at Quatre- 
Braa and at Waterloo, where he was again badly wounded. 
After the second restoration he returned to civil life, and 
m 1819 was elected to the chamber of deputies. _ Pot this 
position his experience and his studies had specially fitted 
him, and by hia first speech he gamed a commanding place 
in the chamber, which he never loai^ his clear, manly elo- 
quence being always employed on the side of freedom and 
justice In 1823 he made a powerful protest against 
French intervention in Spam, and after the dissolution of 
I82d he was re-elected for three constituencies. He died 
at Pans, November 28, 1825, and bis funeral was celebrated 
amidst the mourning of the city and the nation. His 
family were provided for by a national subscription. 

A coUeotion of bis speeches was pnbbsted in 1826, and ^ nn- 
finiahed Hidovre da la. Cfuetre da la soma Napolem m 

1827. Severul biographies of Poy bare been published. 

FBAAS, Kael NiiiOLAS (1810-1875), a German bot- 
anist and agricultunst, was born at Stettelsdorf, neat Bam- 
berg, 8th September 1 810 After receivmg his preliminary 
education at the gymcaamm of Bamberg, he in 1830 en- 
tered the university of Munich, where he took his doctor’s 
degree in 1834^ Hhving devoted great attention to the 
study of botany, he went to Athena m 1836 aa inspector of 
the court garden j and in April 1836 ho became professor 
of botany at the university. In 1842 he returned to 
Germany and became teacher at the central agricultural 
school at Schleissheim. In 184 r he was appomted profea- 
sor of agriculture at Munich, and m 1861 director of the 
eentrd vetermaty college. For many years he was secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Society of Bavana, but resigned in 
1861. He died at his estate of Keufreimann near Munich, 
9 th November 1876. Besides has important contributions 
to the sciences of botany and agncdture, Fraas devoted 
much of hifl effort to improve the condition of the peasants. 

His prmcipal works are— Sroixe"* Boraviidfs, Athens, 183B; 
Syncpsts tlasstm, Munich, 1845, Klvma undl^fiaTtzemoeUtn 
der Landsh , 1847; Sistor-mq/Hopdcl Ofrundnss der Lcend- 
•inrtJixhaiflal^rej Stutt^rt, 1848, Chschichie der XiCmdwvrthschaft, 
PrB#<U0i 1851, i5s9 Sdkula des ZaTidhaues, Munich, 1862)J5atcm 
Htnderrasaeii, Mumcb, 1863, Dm EilristlicheMacAarzeufftinsr, Munich, 
1864, Die Haiur der LavdwirtJisdiaft, Munich, 1867 , Buudi der 
Naiur far Lanidwirdie, Munich, 1860; Die AckerbauJcnsen md 
litre SeUmidelf Munich, 1866j Das Wur99llelm.der(Mturiyfiavxm^ 
Berlin, 1873, and Qmdiichte derLawdhm undFfyrdwmmschaftmi 
dem Jodtrh , Munich, 1806. He also founded and edited a 
weakly agncultural paper, the Sohranne. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO. See Baocio db la Pokta. 
FBAOASTORIO, Hiebokymo (1483-1653), a learned 
physician and poet^ was horn at Yeroua in 1483 It is re- 
lated of him that at bis birth his lips adhered so closely 
that a surgeon was obliged to divide them with his incision 
knife, and that di nag his infancy hia mother was killed 
by lightning, while he, though in her arms at the moment, 
escaped uuhurfc. Fraeastorio became eminently skilled, nob 
only m medicine and belles-lettres, but in most arts and 
sciences. It was by his advice that Pope Paul HI., on 
account of the prevalence of a contagious distemper, re- 
moved the council of Trent to Bologna, He was the author 
of many works, both poetical and medical, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with Cardmal Bembo, Julius Scaligex, 
and most of the great men of his time. He died of 
apoplexy at Cast, near Yeroua, on the 8th of August 1663j 
and in 1669 the town of Verona erected a statue in his 
honour. 

The pnncinal work of Pracastoiuo is a kind of medical poem 
entitled SypUlidis, atve Morbi Gktlhci, Wm ^r8», Verona, 1680, 
which has been often repnnted, and also translated, into Fremch 
and Italian Among his other works (all published at Venice) are 
Da Vin/i Tmperaiura, 1584 ; Momoceitiricorvm, 1636 , De 8ym^ 

C t et Anhpcdhia Mervm, 1546; and Do OorUagimibtia, 1646. 

oomplote works ware published at Venice m 1656, and lus 
poetical productions were collected, and printed at Padua in 1728. 


FRA HIAVOLO is the popular name given by his 
countrymen to the most notorious and dreaded of modem 
Italian brigands , and the name, associated dunng hia life- 
time with the pohtical revolutions of southern Italy, has 
acquired a world-wide celebrity since it became the title of 
a favourite French opera. His real name was Michele 
Pezza. It would be as hopeless to fix the precise dates m 
hia career as to determme those in the lives of Rob Roy or 
Jonathan Wild. He is stated, however, to have been bora 
at ItrL His crimes became mvested with a more general 
and political interest in 1799. At that time, from the fre- 
quency and audacity of his robberies and murders along the 
frontier of the Terra di Lavoro, he became known as Fia 
Diavolo, the popular euperatition investing him with the 
blended attributes of a monk and a demon. When the 
kingdom of Naples was overrun by the troops of the French 
RepubUe, Fra Diavolo, acfcmg in concert with the head of 
the Bourbon partisans. Cardinal Ruffo, waged a fierce and 
untlrmg war against the French soldiers, whenever his sup- 
erior knowledge of the localities afforded the prospect of his 
being able to do so with effect. He continued for a con- 
siderable period in absolute possession of the line of com- 
munication from the Gangliano to Portello, fallmg upon 
and massacring the French Government couriers, and all 
whom he suspected of conveying information to the military 
or civil functionaries of the Republic. At one moment he 
succeeded in completely interrupting all communication 
between Naples and Rome. Like his fellow agents under 
Cardmal Ruffo — like Mammone, Pronio, Sciarpa Guar- 
nglia — ^he styled himself “ the faithful servant and subject 
of his Sicilian Majesty,” As the turning point in Fra 
Diavolo’s career must be regarded the arnval in Naples of 
Joseph Bonaparte, and the establishment of the extraor- 
dinary tribunals chained with the repression of this half 
civR half political brigandage. Fra Diavolo was sentenced 
to death, and a price was set on his head. After spreading 
terror through Calabria by his deeds of cmelty he had 
passed over into Sicily, but soon returned to the mainland 
at the head of 300 liberated convicts placed at his disposal 
by the Bourbon Government His landing at Spelonza 
with these ruffians was marked by unusual ezcessea, but 
the French troops were everywhere on the alert to capture 
him, and he was compelled to seek refuge amongst the 
woods and mountains of Lenola During a period of two 
months he succeeded in evading his pursuers, always in the 
hope of making his way back to Sicily. A b length, ex- 
hausted by hunger and requiring medical aid, he repaired 
in disguise to the village of Baronissi, hut was there recog- 
nized and put to death. It is stated that on his person 
were found papers from Queen Caroline of Naples and 
Admiral Sidney Smith, those from the former recognizing 
his rank as colonel in the Bourbon army, and that in hia 
last moments he cursed both his employers and his own 
folly which had led him to engage in such a reckless enter- 
prise. The most authentic source for the career of Fra 
Dmvolo is Oolletfca’a Mistort/ of JSfaples^ which the English 
reader may consult in the version, equally faithful and 
spirited, of Miss Horner. 

FRAHN, Cheisiuit Maetin, a numismatist and his- 
torian, was born at Rostock, 4th June 1782, and died at 
St Petersburg, 28th August 1861, He commenced his 
Oriental studies under I^chsen at the university of Ros- 
tock, and afterwards prosecuted them at Gottingen and 
Tubingen. He became a Latin master in Pestalozsi's 
famous institute in 1804, returned home in 1806, and in 
the following year was ohoaen to the chair of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Russian university of Kasan, Though in 
1810 he was invited to succeed Tychsen at Rostock, he 
preferred to go to St Petersburg, where he became director 
of the Asiatic museum and councillor of state. The indo- 
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fatigable ardour with which he pursued his studies is shown 
by the number of his works, which altogether amount to 
more than 150, great and small. 

Among the more important are — Nmiophyloaum, mieiitale Pffto- 
tmnum, 1818, De minioruvi Bvilgh(WKonm fo}tie arUiqumim, 
1816, Ikis MiBiammedamsche des AsuUiscliai Museum 

der Kami Alademie der Wmmcliaficn su St Fetes’sburg, 1821, 
Numi eufici eas mnis museis selecii, 1823; Notice d'une ceiitavue 
d^ouvrages m abes, da , qm maiiquetit en grande partu aux IMio- 
mques de VKurope, 1884, and Norn Supplenwnta ad reeermonem 
Num 3Iukatn Acad Imp Scl Petropoldana:, 1865 (posthumous) 
A description of some medals struck by the Samanid and Bouid 
princes (Kasan, 1804) deserves special mention, as the author 
composed it in Arabic because he hM no Latin types at command. 

FRAMLINGHAM, a market town of England in the 
county of Suffolk, about 4 miles north-east of Ipswich. It 
is the terminus of a branch railway, and has a corn ex- 
change, a people’s hall, and a newspaper office. The church 
is a fine old buildmg mostly m the Perpendicular style, con- 
structed of black flint stone, and surmounted by a tower 
96 feet high. In the interior there are a number of m- 
terestmg monuments, among which the most noticeable are 
those of Thomas Howard, tbrd duke of Norfolk, and of 
Henry Howard, the famous earl of Surrey who was be- 
headed by Henry VIIL The castle forms a picturesque 
ruin, consisting of the outer walls 44 feat high and 8 feet 
thick, 13 towers about 58 feet high, a gateway, and some 
outworks. About half a mile from the town is the Albeit 
Memorial Middle Class College, opened in 1866, and cap- 
able of accommodating 300 boys. A bronze statue of the 
Prince Consort by Durham adorns the front terrace. The 
population of the parish in 1871 was 2669. Eramlingbam 
dates, according to tradition, from the time of Bed w aid, king 
of the East Angles, but its history is of doubtful authen- 
ticity till the Norman period. The castle was successively 
held by the Bigods, the Mowbrays, and the Howards. On 
the attainder of Thomas Howard, it was seized by the 
king, and it thus became for a time the residence of Queen 
Mary of England. Though restored to the Howard family 
by James L, it was suffered to fall into decay, and m 1636 
it was sold, along with the park and the advowson of the 
hving, to Sir Robert Hitcham, who left the whole to the 


use of the masters and fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bndge. ^ee Tram, of Bnt. Archaolog. Assoc., 1865.) 

FBANQAIS, Antoine, Count, better known as Fran^ais 
of Nantes, a French politician and author, was born at 
Beaurepaire in the department of Is&re on January 17, 1766, 
and died at Pans, 7th March 1836 In 1791 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly by the department 
of Loire Infdrieure, and soon attained a high position 
among his fellow representatives ; but he was not re-elected 
to the Convention. During the Reign of Terror he was 
obhged to seek safety in the mountains. In 1798 he was 
elected to the council of the Five Hundred, and became one 
of its secretaries) and in the following year he voted 
against the Directory. He took office under the consulate 
as prefect of Oharente Infdneure, rose to be a member of 
the council of state, and in 1804 obtained the important 
post of director-general of taxes. The value of his services 
was recognized by the titles of count of the empire and 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour On the second 
restoration he retired into private life , but from 1819 to 
1822 he was representative of the department of Isfere, and 
after the July revolution he was made a peer of France. 

Fi-onjais wrote a number of works, but his name is more likely 
to be preserved by the eulogies of the hterary men to whom ho 
affordm protection and assistance. It is sufficient to mention 
Le Manuserit defeu M, JMnie, 1826 ; Eccucil da fadatscs eomposi 
snr la moniag^ie A, Vusage des Iwhtmts de laplainc, 1826 , Voyage 
dans la vallie des orig^nallx, 1828 , Tableau de la vie ruralc, ou 
V agriculture enseignie mambre dramatique, 1829. 

FRANCAVILLA, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Lecce, about 21 miles W.S.W. of Brindisi, sometimes 
called Francanlla Fontana, to distinguish it from Franca- 
villa in Sicily and other towns of the same name. It 
stands in a very beautiful situation, and is regularly built, 
with wide streets and handsome if somewhat heavy looking 
houses. There are a cathedral, a college, and several hospitals 
and conventual buildings. The town was founded in the 
16th century and owes its name to the freedom fiom taxor 
tion which was granted for ten years to all who made it 
their place of residence. In 1734 it suffered considerably 
from an earthquake. The population of the town in 1871 
was 16,997, and that of the commune 19,062. 
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PAET 1-aEOaEAPHY AND STATISTICS, 


I. Sittiation and Extent.— Face oftlis Country . — 
Climate and Soil. 

Plates rp HIS important part of continental Europe extends from 
XII and the 4^ to the 6lBt degree of north latitude, and 
from longitude 7° 36' E. to longitude 4” 43' W. The 
Podtiou boundaries of France are— on the N. the English Channd 
and {Uanck), the Straits of Dover {Pas-de-Calais), Belgium, 
extent, Luxembourg ; ou the E. Germany (Alsace-Lorraine), 
Switzerland, and Italy j on the S the Mediterranean and 
Spam ; on the W. the Atlantic Ocean. From north to 
south its length is about 676 miles, measured from Dun- 
kirk to the Col de Falgu^res; its breadth from east to 
west is about 494 miles, from Mont Donon to Cape Saint- 
Mathieu at the extremity of Brittany, which projects into 
the Atlantic, like a wedge, and without whicn France 
would approach in form to a square j and its superficial 
extent, including Corsica and the small islands on the 
coasts, is 204,147 English square miles, nearly twice the 
total area of the British Isles. 

Coast- Though in point of exten t of coast and ready access from 
the interior to the sea France is far inferior to Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is, on the other hand, more fortu- 
nate in these respects than the vast inland territories of 


Austria and Russia,— its coast-line extending 395 miles 
on the Mediterranean, 672 on the North Sea, the Straits 
of Dover, and the Channel, and 684 on the Atlantic. The 
country has the advantage likewise of being separated 
from ite neighbours by natural barriers of great strength, 
the Pyrenees forming a powerful bulwark on the south- 
west, the Alps on the south-east, and the Jura and the 
Vosges mountains on the east. The boundary line on the 
side of Belgium is the only one which nature has loft un- 
protected. j 

(kogr<xphy.—l%& line which separates the baaiiis of tho Moimtaiwj 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic runs to the north from 
the Pyrenees through the Cevennesand Vosges, and finally 
joins the Alps in the south-east. The most remarks^h 
summits in the Pyrenees are the Pic du Mi" 

(9734 feet), not far from the favourite town \ 

Pic d’Anie (8219 feet), the cirque < 

Ndthou (11,168 feet), Mout P ' 

Long (10,476 feet), the Vignem 
de Harbor^ (9861 feet) 
the Oorbi^res, deservi^ I 
granitic mass ^ 

Cevejiriesiflff£t< ' 
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lying between tbe Rhone on the east and the Garonne 
and Loire on the westj here, proceeding from south to 
north, we have Mont Naurouae, the Pic of Montaut 
(3412 feet), the Malpertus (5512 feet), the Hort de Dieu 
(5136 feet), Mont Pda (4474 feet, Yivarais), Gerbier des 
Jones (5121 feet), M6zenc (6820 feet), Tarare (4767 feet), 
Haute-Joux (3262 feet, Charolais). Smaller chains detach 
themselves from the Cevennes, among which may be noticed 
the Montagnes d’Anveigne, the Plomb dn Cantal (6096 
feet), the Puy-de-Saucy (6220 feet), the Puy-de-DOme 
(4806 feet), the Mount Dore (6187 feet), the mountains 
of Limousin, and those of Velez, Forez, and Madeleine. 
The Vosges, which reach no great height, trend northward 
between the Rhine and the Moselle. Their ramifications are 
the hillfl of Belfort, the FauciUes mountains, the Langres 
plateau, the Montagnes de la Cfite d’Or, which are con- 
tinued by the mountains of Morvan, the Orleans plateau, and 
the hilk of Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany. The Vosges 
end in the north with the Argonne and the Ardennes, 
which separate the Seme from the Meuse. The Jura is a 
chain of the Alps extending between the Rhme and the 
Rhone from the north-east to south-west. Its principal 
summits are the Cr^b de la Neige (5666 feet), the 
Reculet (5630 feet), Mont Tendre (6518 feet), and the 
D61 b (6514 feet). Mont Blanc (16,780 feet), the highest 
mountain in Europe, is in the Alps of Savoy, which pro- 
ject the Graian Alps, the mountains of Maunenne (Mount 
Cenis), the Cottian Alps, the Maritime Alps, the Alps of 
Dauphin^, and the Alps of Provence. As may be seen 
from these particulars, the surface of France exhibits, 
in general, an advantageous succession of high and low 
ground. Less level than Poland, the north of Germany, or 
the greater part of European Russia, it is, on the whole, 
less mountainous than Spam or Italy, and may with great 
propnety be compared to England, with this distinction 
that, w^t in the latter the mountainoas tracts are in the 
north and west, m Fiance they are in the south, and east. 
Throughout Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, and the countries 
to the north and south of the Loire, we find plains, diver- 
sified occasionally by bills (either insulated or nsmg in suc- 
cession), hut having none of those massy elevations entitled 
to the name of mountains. The south and east of France, 
on the contrary, are nigged and elevated tracts, and may 
be said to be to that coontiy what Wales and Scotland are 
to Great Britain. 

Hydrography — The course of the great rivers is easily 
connected with this view of the surface of the territory of 
France. With the exception of the Rhone, they all flow 
either from south to north or from east to w^t, and dis- 
charge themselves into the North Sea, the Channel, and 
the Atlantic. The Rhine, which not long ^o formed the 
boundary between France and Germany, has part of its 
basin in France ; the Moselle, one of its afliuents, takes 
its source in the Vosges (Ballon d’Alsace), and waters Re- 
miremont, Epmal, Toul, and Pont-k-Mousson, before enter- 
ing the German territoiy ; the Valogne, tlie Meurthe, and 
the Seille are its tributaries. Tlie Meuse rises not far from 
Bourbonne-les-Beiins, and becomes a Belgian liver at Givet. 
During its course, it receives on its right bank the Ohiors 
and the Semoy, and on its left the ]^r and the Sambre. 
The Escaut (or Scheldt) hw its source near Le Oatelet 
(Aiane), and leaves France after having watered Combrai, 
V^alenciennes, and Cond^ ; the upper courses of its two 
affluents, the Scarpe and the Lys, also belong to France. 
The Somme, wliich receives the Avxe, .rises near St 
Quentin, and empties itself into the Cbannel between St 
Valery and Le Crotoy. The Seine, one of the font large 
rivers of France, the others being the Loire, tlie Garonne 
(Gironde), and the Rhone, descends from the Langres 
plateau, flows north-west down to Mdry, turns to the west, 
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resumes its north-westerly direction at Montereau, passes 
through Paris, and discharges itself into the Channel be- 
tween Le Havre and Honfleur above Rouen and Quilleboeuf. 
Its affluents aie, on the right, the Aube, the Marne (which 
joins the Seine at Charenton near Paris, after having 
received the Onreq and the Saulx), the Oise (which has its 
source in Belgium and is enlarged by the Aisne), and the 
Epte , on the left the Yonne, the Loing, the Essonne, the 
Eure, and the RiUe. The Orne is a short river, which 
waters Argentau and Caen (Normandy), and flows into 
the ChanneL The Vilaine, not much more considerable, 
passes Rennes, Redon, and La Eoche-Bemard (Brittany), 
near which it falls into the Atlantic. The Loire rises in 
Mount Gerbier des Jones, in the range of the Vivarais 
mountains, flows due north to Nevers, then turns to 
the north-west as far as Oilmans, where it takes its course 
towards the south-west, and lastly from Saumur runs west, 
till it reaches the Atlantic betwemi Paimbeeuf and St Na- 
xaire. It passes through several large towns, as Nevers, 
Orleans, Tours, Angers, and Nantes. On the nght the Loire 
receives the waters of the Furens, the Aroux, the Ni^vre, the 
Marne (formed by the Mayenne and the Sarthe with its ^u- 
ent the Loir), and the Erdre, which joins the Lone at 
Nantes j on the left, the Alher (which receives the Dore and 
the Siode), the Loiret, the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne with 
its affluent the Creuse, the Thouet, and the Sfevre-Nantoise, 
The Loire, the longest of French rivers, is navigable for 
about 612 miles of its course. It is ofteu in many places 
dried up dunng the hot season of the year, while, on the 
other hand, it is subject to frequent and disastrous floods at 
the time when the snows melt in the upper valleys, or as a 
coQsequeuce of the long rams of autumn. The Chareute 
desce:^ from Oh^rounac (Haute-Vienne), traverses Angou- 
l^e, and falls into the Atlantic not far from Rochefort. 
The Garonne rises in the valley of Aran (Spamsh pyienees), 
enters France near Bagn^res^de-Luchon, has first a north- 
west course, then bends to the north-east, and soon resumes 
its first direction. It flows through Toulouse, Agen, and 
Bordeaux, and joins the Atlantic between Royan and the 
Point de Grave, opposite the tower of Cordouan. In the 
lower part of its course, from the Bec-d’Anibez, where it 
receives the Dordogne, it becomes considerably wider, and 
takes the name of Gironde. The principal affluents are the 
An4ge, the Tarn with the Aveyron and the Agout, the 
Lot, and the Dordogne, which descends from the Mont 
Dore-les-Bains, and joins the Garonne at Bec-d’Ambez, to 
form the Gironde. All these affluents are on the right,* 
the Gets is the only one of note which joins it on the left. 
The Adour rises near the Pic-du-Midi in the Pyrenees, 
and discharges itself into the Bay of Biscay at Bayonne ; 
the mass of its waters is much increased in winter by 
several mountain streams, of which the Gave de Pan, the 
Bidouza, and the Nive may be mentione<L The Hdrault 
is the first river of France which runs south and discharges 
itself into the Mediterranean. It comes from the Mont 
Laigonat in the Cevennes, and debouches into the Gulf of 
Lyons. The Rhone, the source of which is in Mount St 
Gottliprd, in Switzerland, enters France by the narrow defile 
of L’l^lime, and has a somewhat meandering course, first 
flowing south, then north-west, and then west as far os 
Lyons, whence it runs straight south till it reaches the 
Mediterranean, into which it discharges itself by two prin- 
cipal branches, which form the ddta or isl^d of tlie 
Camargue. Lyons, Vienne, Valence, Avignon, Beauoaire, 
Arles, are the chief towns passed by the impetuous waters 
of the Rhone. The Ain, the Sa5ne (which passes through 
MAcon, receives the Doubs, and joins the Rhone at Lyons), 
the Aid^che, and the Gaid are the affluents on the right ; 
on the left we may mention the Arve, the Jh&re, the Drfime, 
and the Durance. The Var, a large and rapid stream, 
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descends from Mont Cam6l4on (Alpes Maritimes), and 
flows into tlie Mediterranean near saint-Laurent-dn-Yar. 

Lakes. Lahes> — ^France lias very few lakes. Tke Lake of 

Geneva, whick forms 32 miles of the frontier, belongs to 
Switzerland. The most important French lake is that 
of Grand-Lieu, between Nantes and Paimboeuf (Loire- 
Inf4rieure), which presents a surface of 17,300 acres. We 
may also mention the lakes of Bourget and Annecy (both in 
Savoy), St Point (Jura), Paladru (Isfere), and Nantua (Ain). 
The lakes, or (imgs, of ViUers (Cher), Indre, Stock, Con- 
drexange (Meurthe), Horre (Aube), Chaua84e (Meuse), 
Ploermel (Morbihan), La Pelaque (Maine-et-Loire) are 
artificial creations. The coasts present a number of mari- 
time inlets, forming inland bays, which communicate with 
the sea by channels of greater or less widtL Some of 
these are on the south-west coast, in Gascony, as Carcans, 
Lacanau, Biscarosse, Cazan, Sanguinet ; but more are to be 
found m the south and south-east, in Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, as Leucate, Sigean, Than, Maguelonne, Berre, Cour- 
thezon, Citis, Pouria, (fee. Their want of depth prevents 
them from serving as roadsteads for shipping, and they are 
useful chiefly for fishing, or for the manufacture of bay-salt. 

Forests. Forets. — The artificial or ornamental plantations of 

France are much fewer in number than those of En^ancl, 
its natural forests far more numerous, the total extent of 
ground covered by wood being computed at 32,260 square 
miles, about one-sixth of the surface of the countiy. 
There are forests lu almost every department Lower 
Normandy contains several of considerable extent There 
is a large one at Fontainebleau, only 45 miles from Paris, 
and a larger to the north of the Loire, in the vicinity of 
Orliians. The department of Ardennes and the moun^n- 
ous tract that forms the boundary of France on the side 
of Switzerland abound in forests The state possesses 
991,766 hectares (3830 square miles); 1,903,268 hectares 
(7348 square miles) belong to the commwies or to public 
institutions, and are managed by the state ; the rest are 
private property. They represent a total value of about 
three thousand millions of francs (jGl 20,000,000 sterling), 
the annual revenue of which exceeds 38,000,000 francs. 

CHimate. Climate.>—T!he climate of France is generally temperate, 
but by no means uniform. The division into tlie north, 
west, south, and central regions, although it seems the most 
natural, does not satisfactonly correspond to the actual 
differences. A more convenient division is that of the fol- 
lowing four regions or zones the region in which the ohve 
tree is cultivated, which is limited by a line from Bagnferes- 
de-Luchon (Haute-Garonne) to Die (Is4re) ; the region of 
the maize, or Indian com, from the mouth of the Gironde 
•to Raon-L'llltapB (Yosges) ; the r^ion of llie vine, from 
the mouth of the Loire to M4zii)rea (Ardennes); and the 
northern region, which is characterized by the culture of 
the apple-tree. THiese limits are, however, far from being 
absolute ; the Indian corUj for example, is successfully cul- 
tivated in Brittany, and vineyards are to be found much 
farther north than the month of the river Loire, The north 
and north-west of France bear a great resemblance, both in 
temperature and produce, to the south of EngUmd, rain 
occurring frequently, and the countiy being consequently fit 
for pasture. In the interior the rains are less frequent, but, 
when they occur, are far more heavy, so that there is much 
less differeuce in the annual rainfall there as compared with 
the rest of the country than in the number of rainy days ; 
but, on the whole, the climate oi the interior is the most 
pleasant in France, that region being exempt equally from 
the oppressive heat of the souih and the frequent humidiiy 
of the nortL The great current oi wind which prevails in 
France blows from west to east, from the AjUantic, over the 
whole surface of the country, except the lower barin of the 
Rhone, where the (a cold wmd coming from the 


north-north-west), the east wind blowing from the Alps, 
and the south winds do considerable damage both to the 
produce of the soil and to the health of Ihe inhabitants. 

Pau, Cannes, Nice, (fee., m the south, are much resorted to 
by invahds, and by English families for winter quarters. 

Otology — ^In a geological point of view France may be Geology 
divided in three great regions, wbch comprehend a nearly 
complete senes of the different kinds of soils, 

1, Mountains 
(a) Granite and Sekst 
Partof Isbre (S.E), DrOme, Hautes-Alpes, part of BaSBOS-Alpes CEl, 

Savoie, Hante-Savoie 

Pyrinies—'SwL-i of Aude (SE), Pyrdndoa-Orlentales, part of Andgo (S), of 
Hante-Garonne (S ), of Hiiutes-ryrdndes (S ), aad of BasBea-P^Edea (aW ) 

Votoa —Part of Vosges (E ) 

Mam a —Part of Var (Sj: ) 

(& ) Limestone 

Jtira — Uonlja , Jiira, part of Ain (E ) 

Pi oveuee — Partof Basaos Apes (W ) and of Var (N W ) , Vauduae : Bontdiewln- 
RhCna 

2 Plaieaus 

(a ) Granite and Schist. 

Central Plateau —Part of NUivto (E ) and of Sa6ne-ot-Loire CW ) , BhOno, Loire ; 

Ardbche , part of Qard (W ), of AlUer, and of Puy-de-D5me (E and W ) , Eauta- 
Loire, p^of Loibro(N), Crensa, Haute- Vienne , Corrbze, Conttu, partof 
Aveyion (N ) and of Tam (E ) 

Ardemes -Part of Ardennes (ST ) 

Bi etagne — Piurt of Ome OV ) , Mayoimoj part of Maino-at-Lolre fW ) and of DeTrs- 
SbiTCBfNW), Mnnolio, lllB-ct-VMne, Lolie-Mdrioure, Venddo, COfcculii- 
Nord, Hoibihiui, Fiuistbre 

(J) Limestone 

CaiMM*— Part of Lozbre fS) and of Avoyion (S.) 

Jjanaiieiloe—Faxt of Gnrd (E.) , Hdranlt. 
dtierq/ —Lot 

J/autPatiott—'Piab of Vlonno (S.), of Cliarento (N) and of Doux-Sbvros (N) 
ilowji»^a— Iliiute-SttOna, Hnuto-Mame, Cdto d’Or, part of Tonne (SE.) and of 
Nlbvie(W) 

Lorraine -Miffidle, Mcnrtlioi part of VoBgca (W ), Mense 
3 Zcvel Tracts. 

CTrtmpnmw.— Aubo, Slamot Ardennes, 


ATcBsfrfft— Nonl; Aisno, Bolno-et-Mame, partof Tonne (ITW) 5 Pa s-do-Calali; 

.. r..—, „ L Loiretj Cher, Solne-mdrionre, Eure; 

, OalToaos, part of Ome (E.), Saitbie; 


Soinnio, Oise I Sulnesit-Olso, Seine, ! 

Euro-ot-Dilre , Lolr-et-Clm*, Indre, , , 

ludTO-ob-Loiro; part of Vienne (N) and of Maino-et-Lolre (E) 


lireftofne— Part of Tam (W) and of Aiule (NW), Tom-et-Garoimo,'part of 
llautc-Gavonno (N.), of Arldgo (N.) and of Chai-ento (S.), Dordogne, Lot-ct- 
Gujonne, partof Hautcs-Pyrendos(N); Charonte-Infdi'iotire , Landes partof 
Bmsas-PyrtfniSos (N E ) 

ifoiiorgBO— Part of AUior (W) and of Puy-do-D6mo (ccntnil part), 

.Sresse— Poi't of Odto-d'Or (E ), of SaOne-et-Lolre (E), of Ain (\V) and of Isbre 
(NW.) 

Olio following table shows the same districts classifiod oo- 
conlmg to tile nature of their soila It will be remarked that the 
Tertiaiyrock foims nearly the third port of rrance, whilst the coal- 
fields are scarcoly tlie two-himdredth part of it. 

Primitive rod — Veud(fe, part of Brittany, part of tho Mauros; tho Vosges, and 
tlie Alps— 10,41(1,000 hectares (40,217 square miles) 

TmuiUon forb— Pyronoos, central jport of Brittany, Ootontin, Ardonne, port 
of the Vosges— fi, 200,000 Iioctorcs (20,077 square miles). 

Porphgritia ami Carboniferous r«si»r-North of Aidenno j north-vost of the cen- 
tral plateau t tlie Mauresi small portions of tho surface In the OorhlbreB; 
Brittraiy, nnd tho Vosges— 520,000 hectares (2007 square miles) 

THauie ami Pei mian rocL— East of Lorraine, and a small part of the Vosges— 
8,460,000 htctaios (p,430 square miles). 

JuraaU fpci— Tho Caussoa, Querof,aadHaut-Poitcm; Lorralno and Bnigundy, 
port of the Alps— 10,871,000 hectares (39,048 squme miles) 

CKoU —Cluunpogno, west of Nenstiie, and some places in Aquitaine and tho 
Pyrenees— 0,245,700 heotarcs (24,115 square miles) 

Tertiarg roctr-Tho gi-oator part of Noustrlo, Llmagno, Aquitaine, Bresso, port of 
Languedoc, Provonco, and some iilDOOs lu Brittany and Vonddo— 14,860,500 
hootares (57,860 square miles) 

Volcanio rod—Se^'aivl mnsses In the control plateau, and rarlons places In tlie 
Cansses, Languedoc, Provonco, tho Maures, and Loixidno— 520,000 hectares 
(2007 square miles) 

Alluvial soils — Thoso are to ho found In all valloya, hut chiefly near Dunkirk and 
Nlort, and on tho Mediterranean coa8t8-520, 000 hectares (2007 square rallos) 

The StatistigiiA sinMale of France divides the soil tlius 

Eeetu>es. Square Hilos 

Mountainous tracts . ......... 

Heaths and moors (Jandos) ... 

Sell of ricli moulds 

Chalk or limestone 

Gravel • 

Stony soli 

Sandy boil, 

Clay, 


4,268,750 


7,276,869 

.. 9,788.197 
. 8,417,898 
.. 6,612,848 
.. 5,821,877 

. .. 2,232,886 
. . 284,454 

7,290,280 


16,481 

21,893 

28,094 

87,798 

18,198 

25,680 

22,808 

8,611 

1,099 

28,143 


Mlscollauooas ... 

Or, couBitlering the use rather than the nature of the soil, ihe 
Burface of Fkance may be divided tbua 


..... 8,806,898 
. .... 7,1B8,28» 
5,159,178 


Forests, wood^ and parks. .. . 
Heaths and. moors (landes).,.. 
!Meadovlend.«M ...... ..... 


OBve, ahJWB^Wad 
Mlacolkneous ...... 


98,460 
99,978 
27,551 
19,920 
8,062 
5,157 
9,897 V 
9,428 
9,168 
421 
9,965 
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n. PopidahoTi. 

The population of France, which in 1801 was 27,349,003, 
was 36,906,788 in 1876, of whom 11,405,000 were living 
in towns. The following table shows the extent of each 
department and the population in 1861 and 1876.^ 



Surface In 
Square Miles. 

Population 
In 1881 

Popedatton 

In 1876 

Ain . . . 

Alsne . . . 

Ahier 

Alpcs (Basses-) 

Alpes (Hsntes-) 
Alpes-MorltLmes . . 

Ai-dhohe . - 

Ardennes 

Aridge ... 

Anhe ...... 

Aude 

Arerron. . . 

Belfort (larrltory of) 
Bouches-du-RbOne 

Calvados , 

CantaL . .. . 

Charente 

Charente-lnfSrioura .. 

Cher 

Con^o 

Corse . . . 

Cate-d’Or 

Cates-du-Nord . 

Crense 

Doirlogno .. 

Donbs . . 

DrOme— 

Ente .. , . . 

Eore-et-Lolr , 

Flnlstbie .. . , 

Card 

Garonne (Haute-) , 

Gera 

Gironde 

Hdrault . . 

Ue-et-VUaino 

Indre 

Indre-et-LoIre 

Ishre 

Jura . , . . 

Landes. . ... 

Lol^et-Che^ . . 

Loire . . 

Loire (Haute-) . . . 

Loire-lnf4rieuPB.« 

Lolret 

Lot. . . . 

Lot-et-Garonne. ... . . 

Lozhre « . 

Malne-et-Loire 

Munche 

Marne 

Marne (Haute ) 

Mayenne . .... 

Ueurthe ... . .. 

Monrthe-flt-Moselle . 

Mouse .... 

Morbiban 

Motella . . 

NibiTO. 

Nord „ 

2,239 

2.889 
2,822 
2,686 
2,168 

1.613 
2,134 
2,020 

1.890 
2,817 
2,488 

8.876 

236 

1,971 

2,133 

2,217 

3,294 

2,686 

2,779 

2,266 

3.877 
8,383 
2,663 
2,160 
8,646 

2.019 
2,618 
2,800 
2,258 
2,585 
2,268 
2,429 
2,426 
8,761 
2,398 

2.697 
2,624 
2,860 
8,201 
1,928 

8.697 
2,462 
1,888 
1,016 
2,654 

2.614 
3,013 
3,007 
1,096 
3,760 
3,289 
3,159 
2,402 
1,090 
[2,552J 

2.020 
2,405 
2,626 

[2,073] 

2,032 

1 2,108 
2,260 
2,364 
2,500 
8,070 
2,046 

1,750 

1,503 

ra 

1,077 

3,083 

3,803 

2,807 

2,324 

1,066 

184 

3,880 

3,315 

3,164 

2,317 

2,870 

2,817 

1,486 

2,827 

1,670 

2,688 

3,691 

2,180 

2,250 

3,868 

869,787 

664,697 

856,433 

146,368 

123,100 

194,678 

888,629 

829.111 
261,860 
262,785 
283,606 
896,026 

607.112 
480,903 
240,623 

870.081 
481,060 
833,393 
310,118 
252,389 
884,140 
628,076 
270,066 
601,687 
296,280 
836,684 
308,661 
290,466 
037,804 
422,107 

464.081 
298,931 
667,193 
408,301 
684,980 
370,084 
828,672 
677,748 
398,068 
800,819 

269.029 
617,603 
806,631 
680,207 

852.767 

395.643 
833,006 
187,8«r 
62a012 

601,421 

886,498 

204,418 

876,163 

428.643 

806,640 

486,504 

440,457 

832,814 

1,808,880 

401,417 

423,860 

724,388 

078,400 

438,028 

240,170 

181.768 
677,674 
515,802 
662,493 
817,183 
682,187 
460,156 

275.030 
3(17,190 

1,958,(160 

789.988 

352,813 

513,073 

soasi? 

572,640 

863,633 

232,551 

815,526 

soasno 

805,696 

333 028 
810,605 
415,486 
370,306 

365,463 

360 427 
405,788 
136,166 
119,004 
203,604 
884,378 
826,782 
244,795 
266,217 
80Q,0&5 
413,826 
68,600 

656 379 
460,220 
231,088 
873,950 
466,028 
846,613 
311,686 
202,701 
877,668 
630,967 
278,428 
489,848 
806,094 
821,766 
373,629 
388,075 
606,106 
423,804 
477,730 
383,646 

785 243 
445,0.3 
602,703 
381,248 
834,875 

581.009 
388,828 
808,608 
372,634 
600,603 
8111,721 
612,073 
860,003 
276,513 
316,920 
138,810 
617,258 

539.010 
407,780 
252,448 
361,933 

404,600 

204,064 

506,578 

346,833 
1,510,686 
401,618 
802,626 
m 140 

670, m 
431,525 
238,037 
197,040 

705,131 

304,062 

614.309 

440,230 

208,361 

278.801 

2,410,840 

79X414 

347,823 

661,900 

836 655 
656,641 
869,282 
221,3(14 
206,703 
366,708 
411.781 
330,016 
8.10.001 
407,082 

369 070 

Oiae ... 

Omo 

Fos-do-Oalais 

Puy-de-DOme . ., . 

Pyrendos (Bnnsea-). .. . 

Pj’fdndes (flaates-) 

Pyrdndes-OrlontBlcs. ... . 

Min {Bos-) , „ 

Rhin Inavt-') . . . 

Rhone 

SnOne (Haute-) 

SnOne-ot-Lolre 

Sartho 

Savoie 

Savoie (Haute-) ..... 

Seine 

Selne-InfdilQure., .. , . 

Solne-ot-Mnme 

Soino-et-Olso. 

Sbv res (Deux-) 

Somrao 

Tam 

Tom-ot-Garonno 

Vor 

Vaucliisc 

Venddo 

Vlonno . 

Vienne (Haute-) . 

Vosges , 

Tonne 

Total ... 

204^147 

37,473,783 

36,905,788 


*• After tlia cession of territory to Gormnny in 1871, a single de- 
partment (Meurtho-et-MosollG) takes the place of two (Maurthe and 
Moselle), the Bos-Uhin disappeai's, and of the Haut*Bhin there re- 
mama only the tenitory of Belfort. 


The annual increase of population in France between 
1801 and 1876 has been very small. Allowing for the 
alterations in extent of territory which took place in 1860 
and m 1871, it amounts to about 0 43 per cent. , so that 
while in England the population during the same period 
has been doubling in about 63 years, it would require 161 
years to bring about a similar result in France. The 
census of 1876 returned 18,373,639 males and 18,632,149 
females, of whom 9,806,761 males and 8,944,386 
females were single. In 1874 there were 964,662 births, 
981,709 deaths, and 303,113 marriages, of the births 
69,294 were illegitimate, and 44,613 were children still- 
born. Population is not so dense in France as in the 
United Kingdom, the proportions being about 181 and 
270 inhabitants respectively to the square mile. 

The following table of the population arranged accord- 
ing to employments (exclusive of children aud servants ) is 
taken from the census of 1872 • — 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Nnmber. 

Agnculture 

Manufactures 

Commerce .. 

Liberal professions 

Persons living on tbeir in- 

como 

Without profession, or pio- j 
fesaon unknown . | 

1 

4,664,866 

2,678,997 

1,181,614 

832,692 

646,060 

1,306,816 

1,808,873 

308,764 

161,740 

425,634 

6,970,171 

8,982,870 

1,490,268 

994,432 

980,684 

980,939 


The first of the following tables shows the population 
for 1832, 1861, and 1876 of the towns in France that had 
upwards of 60,000 mhabitauts in the last-mentioned year ; — 



1832. 

1861 

1876. 

Puis 

Lyons (/'/* L) on). . 
Marseilles (Fr Morseillo 

Bordoaux 

Lille 

Tonlonso 

St Etienne . 

Nantes 

Rouen 

Havro-dc-Qrftce . 
Rliolnis (Fr Reims) . 
Ronbulx 

Brest . 

Nancy . 

Amiens, . . . 

Toulon . ... .. 

Nlmcs 

Angois . . . . 

Umogoa 

Rounos 

MoatpolUer 

774,838 

133,715 

145,115 

09,063 

09,073 

59.080 

77,002 

88,(180 

2.), 810 
36,071 

20,800 

20,783 

46,001 

28,410 

41 ,‘266 
82,748 
27,070 

29.080 
35,826 

1,053,363 
160,169 
186,083 
133,036 
08,403 
85,664 
63,741 
91,308 
01,612 
26,410 
43,643 
31,0.63 
36,402 1 

40,280 
49,130 
46/>10 
40,480 
43,088 
87,010 
33,006 
40,222 

1,068,606 

833,013 

384,600 

312,111 

137,160 

130,208 

117,587 

116,003 

104,803 

86,407 

80,098 

74,946 

00,828 

nO,.6U3 

01,606 

C1J183 

60,804 

56,368 

55,007 

63,598 

51,888 


Toiofis wiih/mn 2 ( 

Oiiiftins 

Vcntolllcs. .... ... 

Tours .» ...... . . .... . 

Nice 

Lo Mans 

Dijon 

Gicnolilo 

Bcsan^on 

Tioycs 

BoiuiiRno (Pus do Coluls). . 

St Qiiintin 

CIonnont-Fornind . . . 

IMzlcra 

CIioilKinrg 

Diiiiklik (iV’. Dniik(u([no) 

A>lgnon 

Caen 

Tourcoing. 

Poitiers 

Bonrges 

Loilcnl 

It Di uiH 


Cotto... 

Pan 

Anm ........ 


1,000 to 
4i),Rnd 
4djini 
48, .'ISO 
48 (18.8 
45,700 
4C,G07 
4«,().'H 
4S,8Ua 
41,875 
40.076 
87,080 
87,074 


;W,(U8 
83,180 
83,072 
83,018 
81 (102 
.31,102 
81,000 
20 600 
28,(126 
28,152 
27,653 
20,764 


50,000 Ifihalilanta in 1876. 

Rochefort 26,454 

Ijivol 25,110 

PuridgDtui 21,870 

C<ii>cnssoniio 2.3,617 

Alx 23,407 

Doual 28,848 

IVrlgwiK 2.3,200 

VU'imu 22,050 

Lovalluts Perrut. 22,7.33 

Vulonrlctmos 22,(180 

St I'lunu-lbs-CttlulB 22,840 

Bayonne 22,iK)7 

Elbraf 21,0.36 

Montlnvon 21,004 

Boulogne (.Sell c) 21,650 

Ro(uiiu> 21,472 

Rt Omcr 21,404 

Mmillns 21,122 

Nmillly 20,781 

Nevurs 20,001 

Clifthm-Hur-SnOno 20,671 

AnnoiUlbres 20,656 

Castles 20,620 

Valence 20,476 

Nloit 20,836 

Cli&lons-suv-Maiuo.. 20,216 


III. Government and Administration, 

The governments and constitutions which have ruled Tha' 
France since 1789 have been many, and have presented®®’^' 
wide differences. We have not, however, to consider hero”^“ 
those freqnout changes, which belong to history; we have 
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merely to state from a geograpliical and statistical point 
of view how France is now governed and administered. 
The law of the 26th February 1875 confirmed in France 
the republican government which had existed from the 
fall of the empire; but the institutions of the country 
still bear strong evidence of their monarchical ongin and 
tendency. The sovereignty of the people, acknowledged 
and proclaimed since 1789, is now represented by three 
powers, — ^the chamber of deputies, the senate, and the 
Chambar president of the republic The deputies are elected by 
of universal suffrage; each district or “arrondissement” 
deputies, Qjjg deputy to the chamber, if its population does 
not exceed 100,000, and an additional deputy for every 
additional 100,000 inhabitants, or fraction of that number. 
Senate. The senate consists of 300 members, the fourth part of 
whom were at first elected by the national assembly, and 
hold oflSce for life, each vacancy being filled up by a vote of 
the senate. The others are elected by special bodies formed, 
in each department and in the colonies, by the deputies, the 
general councillors, the councillors of arrondissement, and 
a delegate of each municipal council They are in office 
for nine years, and every third year are partly renewed. 
Presi- The president of the republic is chosen for seven years by 
dent, the senate and chamber of deputies voting together. He 
promulgates the laws passed by the parliament ; he has the 
command of the land and sea forces, but cannot declare 
war without the advice of the chambers ; he makes treaties 
of peace, alliance, and commerce, nominates to all Govern- 
ment offices, and has power to dissolve the chamber of 
deputies, with the sanction of the senate He receives 
a yearly salary of 600,000 franca, with an allowance of 
Civil 162,400 francs for household expenses Senators and 

fist. deputies have an allowance of 9000 francs each per 

aunum. It may here be mterestmg to compare the 
salary now paid to the president of the repubhc with 
the civil hst or revenue of the vanous dynasties which 
have successively ruled France since the beginning of the 
century Louis XVIII. had 16,610,000 francs per annum, 
and 4,000,000 were allowed to the royal family. Charles 
X. got 26,000,000 for himself and 7,000,000 for the princes. 
Louis PhUippe was satisfied with 12,000,000 francs a year, 
and adequate allowances to his children. And lastly, the 
second empire coat 26,000,000 francs a year, not includmg 
the pensions to the members of the imperial family, the 
revenues of the palaces, castles, and forests, and those 
mystenous resources which have become known by the 
name of 'wrmanAs. 

Council Next to these three great powers must be mentioned the 
of state, council of state, presided over by the mimster of justice, and 
composed of a vice-president, 22 councillors in ordinary ser- 
vice, 16 councillors in extraordinary service, representing the 
different ministers, 24 maWes des regyites, 20 auditors of 
first class, 10 auditors of second class, a genei^ secretary hav- 
ing the title and rank of a maitre des regiiMes, and a secrefaire 
du (mtmtMfux The auditors are appointed after a com- 
petitive examination; the councillors in ordinary service 
are elected by the chamber, and the other members of the 
council of state are nominated by the president of the re- 
pubhc. The business of the council is to give its advice on 
the projects of lew which the parliament or the Government 
wish to submit to it, and on administrative regulations and 
bye-laws. All disputes arising in matters of administration, 
and all claims or complaints against administrative officials, 
are brought before the council of state, whose decision is 
final. The vice-president receives a salary of 26,000 francs, 
the presidents of sections or committees 18,000 francs, the 
councillors 16,000, the maUrts des veguites 8000 francs, and 
the auditors of first class 4000 francs ; auditors of second 
class have no remuneration. 

The executive department of the Government is adminis- 
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tered by the president of the republic and his cabinet conn Muustei 
cil, consistmg of nine ministers, viz ■ — the minister of jus- 
tice aud keeper of the seals ; the minister of foreign affairs , 
the minister of the interior , the minister of finance ; the 
minister of war ; the minister of marine and colonies ; the 
minister of public instruction, ecclesiastical affairs, and the 
fine arts ; the minister of agriculture and commerce ; and 
the minister of public works. They are appointed by 
the president of the republic, aud are responsible to the 
chamber They receive a salary which has been reduced 
from 100,000 to 60,000 francs, and may live, if they 
choose, in the “ hotels ” where the duties of their ministry 
are discharged. 

Administratively, France is divided into 87 departments Adnuni 
cut rather arbitranly out of the territory of the ancient trative 
provinces. These departments are subdivided mto 362 
“ arroudisaements,” 2866 “cantons,” and about 36,000 
“communes.” The table on page 610 contains a list of 
the departments, with their capital towns and arrondisse- 
ments, and also a reference to the old division into pro- 
vinces 

Each department is administered by a prefect appointed Depart 
by the president of the republic, aud each arrondissement menial 
by a sub-prefect. The prefects are divided into three 
dasaes, the salary being 36,000 francs for the first class, 

24.000 for the second class, and 18,000 for the third 
class. The prefect of the Seme has 60,000 francs 
a-year. The authority of each prefect is great m his own 
department : he can issue local decrees ; he appoints and 
dismisses a number of agents who depend directly on him ; 
he is at the head of the police to maintam public order, and 
for this purpose can summon the military forces ; he super- 
intends the collection of taxes; he is in correspondence 
with all the subordinate functionaries in his department, to 
whom he transmits the orders and instructions of the min- 
isters , in one word, he is the general agent of Government, 
and the principal instrument of centralization in the stata 
He IS assisted in his work by two bodies, the general coun- 
cil {conseU general), which is elected by nmversal suffrage, 
and the council of prefecture, which is nommated by Qie 
head of the executive power. The business of the council 
of prefecture is to decide all legal questions and to advise 
tbe prefect, when asked to do so. The general councils 
assess the toxes, authorize the purchase, sde, or exchange 
of departmental property, superintend the management of 
the same, decide about new roads, railways, or canals, vote 
the budget for sanitary and charitable institutions belong- 
ing to the department, and give advice on every matter of 
local interest, political questions being strictly excluded. 

The law of the 23d February 1872, however, has invested 
them with great politicsl importauce, in case of the 
parhameut being violently dissolved by a coup d'etat, they 
must immediately assemble, and form a new parliament with 
their delegates, in order to oppose by all means the criminal 
attempt. 

As the prefect in the department, so the sub-prefect, with Airon- 
a more limited authority, is the representative of the central 
power in the arrondiBsement. He is assisted, and to a certain 
extent controlled, in his work by the council of aiTOudisse- 
ment — an elective body to which each canton of the orron- 
dissement sends one member. Except in that case, the 
canton is not an administrative division. It will he noticed 
again in connexion with the judicial system of the country. 

The commune is the administrative unit in France. At Own- 
its head is a mayor assisted by deputy-mayors (at^ov/its), the 
number of whom varies according to the population ; com- 
munes of 2600 inhabitants have one depnfcy*inayor ; up to 

10.000 inhabitants they have two, from 10,000 to 30,000 
three, and one additional for every 20,000. The mayor 
has a double part to perform, as he represents both the 
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[table oe departments. 


Departments. 

Capital Totves. 

Arrondissements. 

Ancient Provinces 

Aik 

Aissn M. . . 

A 1 .UEB. ... 

Alpjss (Basses-) . 

Alpes (Hadtes-) . 
ALPES-ilAEITUtEa ... 
Aeoeohe. .. . , 

Abdbnites 

Aju&gb . .. ... • 

AtTBE 

Anns 

1 Aveybok . 

Beieoet . . . 

1 BoU 0 nE 8 -Dn-EH 6 KE , 
Cai.taik)s 

Camtal. 

1 CUABEKTB 

1 CHABBS73-lOTiaiEnBE 

Ceeb 

COBBjXB ... .... 

CdXB-O’OB 

COtes-dd-Nobd .. 

Creusb 

Dobooohb 

D 0 UB 8 „ . . 

DbOue. 

Exibb .. . . 

EaBS-ET-LolB. . . 

FiKjaT£:EB. . 

Oabo .. . . 

Qaeonsb (EUbte-) .. . 

Qebs 

OlSOKDB ...... ... 

B£RAtTl,T . 

IUUg-KT-VlI.AIIfBn ... 

Inbbs.. . .. .» 

1 kjdbe-bi-Loibb . m.. . . 

Isixs 

Juba 

Lakdes „ , . 

Loibb 

LoiBE (Haute-) 
Loibe-IkiAribubb^ , 

liOIBBt 

Loib-bt-Cubb . 

Lot . 

Lot-bt-Qabohkb , . 
liOZaBB . .. 

Maike bt-Loibb«.. . 
Uakoub 

Hautb-Mabhe. ., « , 
Mateneb . 
MburtbS'ET-Hobeub 
Mbusb 

Mobbihak. 

Ni&vbe 

Nobd 

OlSA 

Obitb 

Pas-es-Cauxs . ... 

Pux-eb-DOkb «. ......... 

PlBfiNliSS (BASSBS").... 

PnifeifiBs (Hautes-).. 
PzaiiKiBS-OBlBKSALES . 

EhOkb. 

SAdEB (QAUTB.) . ., 
SaDHX-XT-IjOIBB ....... 

Sabteb 

SAVoni 

Satoib (Eaute-) „ 

SaraB „ 

SHraH-KNMABNB , 

Sbikb-bt-Oisb „ 

SKIBB-lKrtoBCBJI ... 

Sirncas (Deux-) 

SOUUB 

Tabh ... 

TAEH-BT-<jABO»ra....... 

Vab, 

Vattoiush 

Vbhd&j 

VnnwB „ .... 

ViBNiTK (Haute) 

Vosobs 

Tonkb...,,,. . „ „ . 

COBSB . . . 

Bourg 

Laon 

3Ioullns 

DIgno 

Qap 

Nice 

Privas 

M^lbros .. . . 

Foil 

Troyes | 

Cnrcassonne ... 
Rodez 

Belfort. 

Marseille . . .. 

Caen 

AtiHUflp. .. .. . 

Angoniame . 

La Koehelle . | 

Bonrges». ...... 

TttUo 

Dijon , 

St Bricnc 

Outlet. ., ... 

Pfirlgaenx 

Besan^on’ 

Valence 

ETreuB. 

Chartres. . . 

Qulmper . 

Nlmea . . ■ 

TobIoubo 

Anch 

Bordeaux 

Montpellier , .„ 

Rennes , . . 

Cbateameoz . 
Tours «. , 

Qronoblo . 

Lons-Ie-SanlnioTH. . 
Mont-de-Maraan 

St Etienne . . .... 
Lo Puy . 

Nantes » 

Orl&ns 

Blols . .. . 

Cabers 

Agen . 

Uendo .... 

Augers 

StLO . ... 

OhMons ... 

ObBtunont 

Laval 

Nancy 

Bai-le-Duc 

Vttunes .. ... 

Novere 

Lillo >1 

Boanvals 

Aloufon. 

Arras 1 

CIormont-Forraud . 

Pau 

Torbes 

Perpignan - 

LyQTX ... 

vcsonl 

MOcon 

LoMans 

Ohambdry 

Annooy, 

Purls 

Melnn 

Versailles 

Roaca« 

OTort. 

Amlons 

Alby 

Uontoabon 

ATlmon 

La Rocbo-BU>Yon... 

Poitiers.. 

JJmoges 

Epinol ... 

Anxorre. 

Ajaccio 

6 Bonrg, Belley, Gtex, Nantna, Trdvonx .... 

6 Laon, Chatenn-Tblerry, Solssons, St Quentin, Vorvlns . 

4 Monllns, Gannat, LaPoltsso, Monflueon 

5 DlgUQ, Borceloimette, CastcUane, Forcolquior, SUtoron . 

3. Gap , Brian; on , Embnm . . . .... 

3. Nice, Grasse, Fagct-Tb^nlers . . . 

3 Privas, Largcntlbro, Toumon. .. . . . .. . 

5 Mdzl&res, Rethol; Rocral, Sedan, Vouziera 

3 Folx, Pamlers, St Girons 

6 Troyes, Nogent-sur-Selne , Arcls-snr-Aube, Bar-sur-Aubo , 

Bor-sar-Seine . . . .. ... 

4. Carcassonne; Castolnaadaryj Llmoux, Narbonno . 

6 Bodes, Rspolion, Millau, St Affriquo, Villofrancbo, . 

1. Belfort 

8 . MarsolUo, Alx, Aries ... 

6 . Coen, Bayenx, Falalse, Llsloux, Pont-L'RvOquo, Vlro. . 

4. AuriUaci Manrlac, JIurat, St Hour 

6 . Angoulfimo, Barbezieux, Cognac, Confolens, RuHee ... 

6 La RocUeUo ; Jonzac , Maronnes , Rochefort , St-Jeon- 

d'Angely, Saintes. ... .... 

8 , Bonrgos, St Amnnd-Sfont-Rond, Sancerre ... .... .. 

8 Tulle, Brivo, Cssel 

A Dijon; Beaune, ChatiUon-sur-Solno , Semur , . ... ... ... 

fi StBilenc, Dlnan, Guingamp, Lannion, Londdac 

4 Gudiet, Aubnsson, Bourganonf; Boussne 

5 Fdriguenx, Beigerae, Nontron, Rlbdiac, Sarlat ...... 

4 Besan^on, Saume-lca-Dames, bicmtbdllanl, Pontoiller 

4. Valence, Dio, Montdlbnart, Nyona » 

6 Evreux, LesAndoIys; Bemay, Loiivlcrs, Pont-Andemor. 

4, Chartres, Chateandnn; Droux; Nogent-le-Rotron , .. 

5 Qoimper, Brest, Cbatcanlin, Morlalx, Qulmperld >.. .. . .. 
A Nlmcs, Alois LeVlgan, TJzba 

A Toulouse; biuret, StGandens, VillLfi-nncho 

6 . Aueh , Condom ; Lectouro , Lombes ; MIrande 

6 Boidaaux, Basas, Blayo, LaRdolo, Lesparro, Llbonmo 

4 Montpellier, Bezlcra, Lodbve, St Pons. . ,. .... 

6 Rennes, Foug&rcs, Montfort, Redon, Stblalo, Vitid. . 

A Chateouroux; Lo Blanc, LaChAtro, lasoudun , 

8 , Touts, Cblnon , Loebes .... 

4 Gienoble, La-Tour-du-Pin, StMarccIUn, Yloimo,. , 

4 Lons-le-Sau1riict, DOlc, Poligny, St Claude 

8 Mont-dc-Uarsan, Dax, St Sever .. . . . ....... 

3, St Etienne, Montbrisou, Roanno 

8 . LePny, Brioude, Tssingoaux .. . . 

B Nantes, Anconls; CIiAteaubriant, Palmbcoof, StNasalre .. 
4 Oriduus, Glen, Montnrgls, Flthivlora 

3 Blois, Romorontin, VendCme 

3. Cabora, Flgeao, Gourdon 

4 Agon, Marmande, Ndrac, Villonenvo-d'Agcn 

3 Mendo, Florae. Morjevols ... 

6 Angers, Bauge, Oholot, Snuinur, Sogrd 

d Stui, Avionches, Cliei bonrg, Contonecs, Mortsln, Yalogncs 
B Oifllons, iSpemoy, BUelms, StoMonobonld, Vltry-lo-Pranpols 
8 . Cbaumont, Lan^s, Vossy 

8 Laval, Chftteau-Qontlor, Ifayonno 

4 Nancy, Brloy, LtuwSvlUo, Toul 

A Ba^le*Duo, Connnorcy, Montmddy, Vordun. 

4 Vaunos, Lorient, PhidnncI, Pontivy 

4 Nuvora, Cliateau-Chtuon, Clamecy; Cosne . ..... > 

7 Lille, Avosnes, (jambrol, Donal, Dunkirk, nozobrouck, 

Valenciennes ... . .. .... .. .... . . ... .. ..... . 

4. Beauvais, CHermant, CompKlgno; Sonlls 

4 Alonfon; Argontim,' Domfront, Moiiogno 

8 Arras, Bc'thuno; Boulogne; Monb'ouil-sur-Mcr, St-Omor, St- 

6 Cloiinont-Fenund , Ambort, Issoiro, Riem, Tblers... 

C. Pan; Dayouno, Mauldon, Oloron; OrUioz 

a Tarbos; Argelbs; Bagnbres 

3 Porplgnan , Cdrat, Prndcs 

1 2 I^oii, yiUofranubo . .... . ... ... .......... 

3 Vosoul, Gray; Lure. 

B UOcon, Autun; Cbaion-sur-SaOno; Cltorollos; Loubons 

4. Lo ilnns; La Flbcho MtunorH, StCidals ..... 

A Ohambdry, Albortvtllo; Montlers: St-Jean-do-Maurionno . 

4. Annecy; Bonneville, St Jullcn; Ultonon 

3 Paris; St Denis, .Sconux - 

5. Molnn; Coulommluia; Fontalnobluau; Ucaux, Provlus ...... 

8 . Vorsallles; Corboll , iStompos , Mantes ; Pontolao ; Romboulllcl 
IS, Rouen, Dieppe; LoITavro; NeufcMtcI, Yvotot 

4 Niort; Bi'csHulra; Mollo; Parthenny 

6 Amlons; Abbeville: Doullcns; Moutdldlcrj Pdronne 

4 Alby, Oastres; Galiloo; Lavanr 

8 , Montnnbon; Costel-SoiTasin, Mol 88 ao.M 

8 Drogulgnon, Brignoles; Toulon 

A Avmon; Apt: Carpentros; Orange 

8 Laltoeho-Hur-Yon; Kontouny-lo-Comto; Les Sablos-d'Olonne 

6 . Poitiers; CbAtclIorault. Clvray, Loudnn; Montmorillon...... 

A Limoges, Bullae; Rochoebouart; St Yrtotx .... ... 

B. Bptnal; Mlreoourt; NenohAteau; Remiremont; St Did 

B. Auxerro; Avallon; Jolg^, Sons; Tonnorre., ........ 

B. Ajacdo; BosUa, Oalvi; (forto, Sortbno........... 

EourgOOTo (Bresse, Bugey, Dombes). 
Ile-de-France j Picardie , Champagne (Bne). 
Bourbonnais 

Haute-Provenco. 

Haut-Dauphmd , Provenc 

Languedoc (Vivarais). 

Champagne (Rdthelais, Rdmoisl 

Fouc , Gascogne (ConseransX 
|.(3iampagne, Bourgogne 

Bas-Longuedoc 

Guyenne (Kouergue) 

Alsace 

Basse-Provenca 

Bisse-Normandie (Bessm, Bocage). 
Haute-Auvergne 

Angoumois. Charentej Poitou 
|Aunis, Sointonge. 

Hnut-Berry, Bas-Bourbonnais. 

Bas-Limousm. 

Bourgogne (Dyonais, Auxerrois. 
Haute-Bretagne. 

Haute-Marche 

Guyenne (Pdngord). 

Franche-Comte, Montbdliarcl. 

Bas-Daupbmd 

Haute* Normandie (Evreux, Vexm normand), 
Orleanais (Pays chartram) ; Perche, 
Basse-Bretagne 
£as-Languedoc, 

Haut-Languedoc ; Gascogne (Comnunges) 
Gascogne (Astarac, Armagnac) 

Guyenne (Bordelais, Mddoc, Bazadais) 
Bas-Languedoc 

Haute-Bretagne 

Bas-Bcrry, Touraine 

Tounune, Anjou, Orld.niais; Poitou 
fMaut-D.-iuphiud (Graisivnudan) , Bas-Dau- 
1 phind (Viennoia) 

Franche-Comtd (Aval). 

Gascogne (Imndcs, Chnlosse) 

Lyonnais (Forez, Beaujolais) 

Languedoc (Velay, Hautc-Auvergne). 
Haute-Bretagne 

OrlAnnais (Sologne, Gdtin.'iis). 

Orleanais (Blmsois, Bcauce). 

Guyenne (Quercy) 

Guyenne (Agdnois, Gascogne) 

Languedoc (Odvaudon) 

Anjou. 

Bnssc-Normandie (Cotentin). 

Champagne (Bnc, Fcrthot& Rdmois). 
Champagne (Bnstigny, Vollage). 

Hnut-Maine , Haut-Anjow. 

Lorraine (Toulois) 

Lorraine (Bar, Verjunoib). 

Basse-Bretagiic 

Nivcruais, Orlcauois; Bourgogne. 

Flandre , Haimiut (Cambrdsis), 
fIlo-do-Fnnc« ; Beauvaiois (Vexm) , Haute- 
( PlKirdie. 

J Normandie (Marches, Houlme); Maine 
t (Pordie). 

j- Artois; Picardie, Boulonnois 

Bnsae-Aiivergt'o (Limagno). 
fBuirn, U.'Lssc-N.ivurre, Gascogne (Soule, 

{, Ivnbour). 

Gascopie (Bigorre, les (Jjiiatve-Vnllces). 
Roussillon (Cerdiigne) , Bas-Laiiguedo& 
Lyoinuus, BeaujuUlK. 
rroncha-Cointd (Amont) 

Bourgneno (Mftconnnia, Charolois). 

Bas-Maliio, Haut-Anjou, 

Ile-de-France. 

Ile-de-France (Giltmals, Bne) ; Champagne, 
j Ile-xlo-Fronco (llurcpoix, Mnntais, Vuxin 
( G.^tinais). 

Haute-Normnndie (Roumols, Cnux, Bmy). 
Hnut-Poitou. 

Picardie. 

Haut-Languedoc (Albigeois) 

Guyenne; O.ascogno, Languedoc. 

. Basse-Provence. 

Comtat; Haute-Provence. 

Bas-Poitou. 

Hunt Poitou. 

Haut-Linim«.in; Passc-Mnrche, 

Lorraine (Vosges). 

Bourgogne(Auxemiis)} Champagne (Sdnonoii). 
Corse. 


Prior to 1790 Prance was divided into thiriy-two great and eight small military govemmonts, often colled provinces, ■wliioh are, 
however, to bo distmguished from the provmoes formed under the feudal system. Tho great govommonta were — Alsace, Angoumois, 
^ou, Artois, Annis ond Smntonge, Auvergne, B4om and Uavaiie, Berri, Bourbonnais, Bourgogne (Burgundy), Bretogno (Brittany), 
Ohampsgno, Danplnn^ Plandres, Poix, Pranoho-ComtA Guyenne and Gascogne (Gonoony), He-de-Prance, I^guedoc, Lunouain, 
rame, Lyonnaw, IMhine, Marche, Nivemua, Normandie, Orwanais, Picordie, Poitou, Provence, Roussillon, and Touraine, The eight 
small goveramonts were— Pans, Boulogne and Boulonnois, Lo Havre, Sedan, Toulois, Pays Mebsin and Yerdtinois, Saumurois, and 
OorsA See Plato 2IU. 
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central power and the commune ; and often it is a dif- 1 
ficult matter to avoid a conflict of duties. He is besides 
offlcier de PUat civU, or official registrar of births, marriages, 
and deaths. The mayor and deputy-mayor are not salaried 
officials. In the large towns they are nominated by 
Government, but they must always be chosen out of the 
municipal council, which is elected on the principle of 
universal storage, and has with regard to the commune 
much the same power and duties as the general council 
with regard to the department. 

Every canton must have a commissary of police, who is 
under the direct control of the mayor. This police-officer 
13 appointed by the prefect in towns having not more than 
6000 inhabitants, and by the president of the republic in 
the others. He has rather complex duties, being at the 
same time a governmental, judicial, and municipal agent. 

Pans and Lyons have in some respects a special and ex- 
ceptional administration, the consideration of which belongs 
to the articles devoted to these cities. 

ly, Laiv and Administration of Justice. 

Judicial proceedings may be classed under civil, com- 
mercial, and criminal jurisdictions j there are besides some 
special departments, such as military and maritime tribunals, 
councils of discipline, and the cour des comptes. 

Juge de Iq cml matters, every canton has s.Jvffe depaix, whose 
pau. decision is final when the amount in dispute docs not 
exceed 100 francs (£4) j up to 200 francs, ha only can give 
a sentence subject to appeal. His principal business is, 
however, one of conciliation j and no suit can be brought 
before the tribunal of first instance till he has endeavoured 
without success to bring the parties to agreement. 

Pnmary A tribunal of first instance, or primary court, is esto- 
nui hlished in every arrondissement. Its decision may be 
appealed against for sums above 1500 francs. The coure 
(Pappel decide the actions when the sentence of the first 
court has been appealed from. They are 26 in number, 
established in the following towns 

Cours d’Appol Dopartmonts dopendlng on them. 

I’ARia Solno, Auho, Euro-ot-Lolr, iramo, Selno-et-BIarno, Sola(«fc.0l8o, 

Yonuo. 

Aanir Gem, Lot, Lot-oi Garonno 

Aix .......Boffics-Alpes, Alpee-Madtlmos, BonchoB-dn-BhOne, Yw. 

Aiiiaiia „. .Alsao, Olso, Sommo 

AHoeita . .. . Molno-ot-LolTo, Mayonne, Sartho. 

BAem .. . .. Como 

BnaAsgofTn.. , Douha, Jura, Hanto-SnOne, Belfort. 

BonoBAUx Charonto, Doidngno, Qlrondo, 

Boifnoita Cher, Indro, Nlhvro, 

Oakk Colnidox Manche, Ome. 

C«amu6kt.. . , Savoie, Eauto-Savolo. 

Dijon C0to-d*Oi, Hante-Miimo, SaOno-ot-LoIro 

Douai . . . 'NdinJ, PuB-do-Calals 

ORBXonui ... IlautcB-Alpua, Drumo, lehro, 

IjiMoaiis Conbzc, Creuso, Haute-Ylonno 
Liokb Ain, Ijijro, Blidiio 

MoHTPKtLiBB. .Aude, Aval roti, Hdranlt, Pyrdndos-OrlonfidQS. 

Nanov , . .Mourtho-ot-Mosallo, Meuse, Vosgoa, Ardonnee 

NImiss Ardhoho, Qard, Lozaro, Vaucluse, 

Oitt^Aiia . .. . Indre-et-LoIro, Lair-ot-Clior, Lolrot. 

Pau Landes, Bosaos-Pyrdnilos, Hantea-P^ilndcB, 

PomifBa., Oharonte-Infdrlowo, Dons-S^vros, Vojwldo, Vlonno, 

IlBSHaB OOtoe-dn-Nord, Plnlrthro, lUo-et-VUaino, Loiro-Infdrienio, 

< Morhllian. 

Biou AUloi, Cental, Hauto-Loiro, Puy-de-DOmo. 

Roubn Eure, Splno-IufdrlQuro. 

Todlousb . Arldge, Hanto-Qaronno, Tam, Tam-ot-Garonno. 

Mbunols' Tribunals of commerce to decide disputsd points arising 
-f com- out of business transactions are instituted in all the more 
neroo. jjaportant commercial towns, and consist of judges choseu 
from among the leading merchants, and elected by their 
fellows. For sums above 1500 francs there can be appeal 
from their decision. In small towns, the judges of the civil 
tribunal decide such commercial cases. 

Criminal The courts of criminal jurisdiction are of three kinds, 
oonits. The tribunals of ordinary police (that is, the justice of the 
peace court in each canton) have the cognizance of small 
offences, which are punishable by a fine not exceeding 16 
francs (12s.), or by imprisonment not exceeding 6 days. 
Offences of a more serioos character, which French law 
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calls delits, are judged by a special section of the tribunals 
of first instance, bearing the name of tribunal comcHonnel. 

This tribunal can be appealed to from the sentences pro- 
nounced by tribunals of police; but its judgments are also 
subject to the revision of the emirs d’appel. Offences 
which rank as crimes are judged by the cour Jasmes^ con- 
siatmg of three magistrates and twelve jurors. The jury, 
as in England, decides only on the facts of the case, 
leaving the application of the law to the judges. The 
assizes are the only courts that are not stationary. They 
are held in the chief towns of the departments once in 
three months. In all criminal suits, the first inquiry is 
confided to a special magistrate attached to the tribunal, 
called juge d\nMruction. He conducts the necessary 
investigations privately and with almost absolute power. 

An order of nonrlim issued by this magistrate at once puts 
an end to any prosecution. But if he finds that the case 
should go to trial, he hands it over to the court, before 
which a public prosecutor, with the title of procureur, or 
promireur-gmeral de la riptihligue, maintains and endea- 
vours to prove the accusation. 

Above these various tribunals the court of cassation Court 
stands supreme. It is held at Paris, and is composed of caasa- 
three chambers, the chandyre des realties, the clmmhre aivile^ 
and the cliaimbre criminelle. Its province is to decide in 
all appeals from the other courts, investigating, nob the 
facts of the case, but the forms of law, and ordering, 
wherever these have been infringed or deviated from, a 
new trial before such other tribunal as it thinks fit. 

Among the special jurisdictions may be mentioned the Special 
military tribunals or councils of war, which sit in judgment courts, 
on crimes and offences committed by soldiers, or by civilians 
in a town or district proclaimed by the Government as 
in a state of siege ; the maritime tnbunals, which are to 
the navy what the councils of war are to the land forces ; 
and the councils of discipline for lawyers and other pro- 
fessional corporations. The cour des comptes deserves 
special notice. It consists of three chambers, with a presi- 
I dent in chief over the whole court, and three presidents 
(one for each chamber), a general procurator, a chief 
102 councillors, 20 auditors, and 81 clerks. This im- 
portant institution, which costs 1,654,600 francs a year, was 
created in 1807 in order to control all the accounts of the 
Government officials. Certain agents who are not magis- 
trates are, however, connected with the administration of 
justice. Such are the grejiers (clerks of the court), who 
keep the archives, and receive a salary from the Govern- 
ment; the huissiers (sheriff-officers), who give notice of 
summonses and sentences; and the avoues (solicitors) and 
the public notaries (notah'es). 

SMidics of Justice (1874) —In 1874 the ^^l(fos de pain had Statistl 
before their bar, with a view to private sotdement, a total of ofjTisb 
2,160,118 cosefl, and brought the parties to an agreement in 866,840, (1874). 
a result which is hardly satisfaotory. is judges, they had on their 
rolls 891,129 cases, to which 6106 dectorw dilutes must be added. 

Their demons were appealed from in 4460 cases. There were 
126,248 cases on the rohs of the civil tnbunals of first instance. 

The commercial courts had 266,833 cases before tliom, 6696 of 
which were cases of failnie or bankruptcy. In 1860 the number 
was only 188,027. The decisions of the vorions courts above 
mentioned were followed by 10,666 appeals, which, were brought 
before the cours dSamel In about 67 per cent, of these the original 
sentences were oonfinned. Of offences 168,886 were brought under 
the consideration of the triJninmx correeUmnels, 171,481 males and 
81,678 females being implicated in them. Of these 7609 were under 
sixteen years of age, and 146, 688 above twenty-one. The tribunals 
acquitted 18,606. Out of 7949 appeals the ama $appA confirmed 
about ttiree-foui'ths of the original sentences, and K 1206 cases 
increased the pnmshmont awarded by the (rtSwwuas eorrscHoniMls. 

The jury and judges of assiza oonriis tned 4084 coses, affecting 6228 
prisoners, 4868 being males and 860 frmales] 66 were under sixtesu 
years of age, 799 nnaer tweuly-oni and 284 above si^j 2818 were 
unmarri^; and nearly the bAtf of the number consisted of people 
living m towns; 170 only had reerived a good ednoationj 1810 could 
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not read, and 2160 eould read and write but imperfectly The 
jurors found 1066 pnsoners not guilty , 31 weie condemned to death, 
161 to haid labour for life, 972 to haid labour for a limited time, 1 to 
transportation ; 29, who were under sixteen years of age, were sent to 
houses of correction, sentences of impiiaoument for various priods 
were passed on the others, except two, who were fined Four women 
were among the prisoners condemned to death; the sentence was 
earned out m the case of 13 of the convicts , the otheia, including 
one of the women, hod their sentences commuted Besides these 
cnmiiial cases, the caul's ePasme had to decide on 20 alleged infrmg- 
ments of the laws and regulations affecting the hherty of the press, 
and on 10 pohtieal offences, consisting of speches, ones, or dosplajr- 
ing of emmeins considered as seditious The accused were 62 m 
number, of whom 28 were acqmtted, 4 fined, and 20 sent to pnaon. 
There were 1100 criminal cases brought before the cour de eassatmi, 
which has the same junsdiction m cnminal matters as xu cml In 
a large majonty of cases it confirmed the decrees of the tnbunals, 
only 103 having been sent beck for a new tiial, 

Pnsons. Pnsoas,— Althougli the prisons are attached to the min- 

istry of the interior, it is unpoaaible to treat of the adminis- 
tration of justice without saying a word about them. The 
convicts who have to serve more thau one year are distri- 
buted iuto 24 central prisons {Tmisons centrales). Depart- 
mental prisons receive those whose sentence does not exceed 
one year Political convicts are kept in custody in the two 
maisofis de dUention of Doullens (Somme) and Belle-Ile 
(Morbihan). Two places of transportation, Cayenne and 
New Caledonia, receive those who were formerly confined in 
lagnes^ or convict prisons. The population of these penal 
colonies is considerably increased by the victims of internal 
discord; for in France it seems as if the victorious party 
thought that by banisliing its opponents from their native 
land it could eradicate the ideas for which they unsuccess- 
fully fought, The expenses of these different penitentiary 
establishments amount to about 18,500,000 francs. On 
the other hand, the produce of prison labour has a value 
of 2,800,000 francs. 

Police, Police . — The public peace is maintained by an armed 

police or gendarmerie, partly on foot and partly mounted j 
and in all emergencies, when this force is found insufficient 
for the preservation or execution of the laws, the troops may 
be calld in to assist, subject, however, to the orders of the 
police. About 7000 gardwis de lapaix, formerly sergerUs 
de wile (policemen), under the orders of the prefect of 
pohcej form in Paris an additional police force ; and similar 
organizations exist in all the larger towns. 

V. Religwii. 

Three churches are recognized and supported by the 
state in France, — the Roman Catholic, the Protestant (sub- 
divided into Calvinist and Lutheran), and the Hebrew. 
In Algeria the Mussulman creed is equally recognized. 

Eoman Roman Catholic . — The Roman Catholic Church is much 

Oatholioa. stronger than the others. It may perhaps be said that 
France is the country where this church is the most power- 
ful ; at any rate, it has there its most perfect organiza- 
tion, and raises the largest sums of money , and it is to 
France that, directly or indirectly, the Holy See appeals 
in all its difficulties. Most of the provisions of the “con- 
cordat” concluded in 1801 between the first consul Bona- 
parte and Pope Pius YU. are still in forca France is 
divided into dioceses, each governed by an archbisliop 
or a bishop, and the dioceses into parishes, each of which 
has at its head a owri, or parish priesi Archbishops and 
bishops are appointed by the head of the Government and 
confirmed by the pope; the archbishop of Paris receives a 
salary of 60,000 francs, and the others are paid 20,000 francs 
a year. The stipend of the bishops is 16,000 francs per an- 
num, In 1789 Franca contained 1.36 dioceses, 18 of which 
were archbishoprics, The Constituent Assembly made the 
dioceses correspond exactly with the departments; but this 
was changed by the concordat of 1816. The archbishop- 
rics and bishoprics now existing in France are as follows ; — 


ArehWahoprieg. Bishoprics 

Pabm Chartres, Jleanx, OiWiins, Blols Versailles 

Aix, Arles, asdEubbun MmseUles, li4iusandToulon,Dlgiio,Gap, Nice, Ajaccio. 
Albi « . Budoz, Calioi’S, Mende, Poi-pignan 

AvcH A lie and Case, Tarhes, Bayonne 

AvioNOtr Ntmes, Valence, Vlviers, Montpdllor 

Bksahcon Verdun, Belley, St DM, Nancy 

Bobdeaux . Agon, Angouiemo, Poitiers, Pdrignoux, La Rochelle, 

Lu9on 

Bol'bobs . Clennont, Ltooges, Lo Pny, Tnllo, St Floor 

Cakbbai Arras 

ChambAet Annecy, Tarentolse, Manrlcnno 

Lyons and Vlbhnb Autnn, Langres, Dijon, St Claude, Grenohlo 

Rhbims ~ Solssons, Chfilons-snr-Mamo, Beauvais, Amiens 

Rknnbs . Qniinpor, Vaimes, St Brlcuc 

Roden . Bayeux, Evreux, SAes, Coutanees 

Sens and Auxebre Troyes, Nevors, MouUiw 

Todloi se and Nabbonne Montanban, Pamloi-a, Carcassonne. 

ToDBs . . Lo Mans, Angeis, Nantes, Laval 


Every archbishop has three vicars-general, and every 
bishop two, making a total of 190. They are assisted by a 
chapter attached to each cathedral church, and presided 
over by the bishop. The cures have a minimum salary 
which varies from 1600 to 1200 francs, hut additional 
money may be allowed by the municipal councils. They 
also receive the fees charged for baptisms, marriages, 
funerals, and extra masses, and have the benefit of a free 
house called a preshythe. The cures are about 3600 m 
number, and are assisted by curates {vicaires), and by des- 
servants, the latter being priests attached to succursales or 
chapela-of-ease m large parishes. lu 1873 the sums paid 
to the prelates and priests of France by the Government 
amounted to 39,382,496 francs — about two and a half 


millions more than in 1859. 

The Roman Catholic Church possesses in France 89 
' grands sSmmaires, in which special instruction is given to 
young men who intend to enter the church, and 160 pWs 
simiiaires, or establishments of secondary education, by 
which the clergy endeavour to rival the lycks of Govern- 
ment. There are besides a number of schools and colleges 
kept by the Jesuits and other religious bodies. A recent 
law has even allowed the clergy to found independent uni- 
versities, which will be noticed in the chapter on edncation. 
Convents are very numerous in France, especially for 
females. They are mhabited by about 140,000 persons 
(inclnding 120,000 women), whose property is worth more 
than a thousand millions of francs, 

Protestants — The Piglise Reformk (Calvinist Church) has protest- 
about one million of members in Franco, distributed into outs, 
parishes, which form 103 consistories, and 21 synodal dis- 
tricts, including Algena. Tlie Lutheran Church {Pglise 
de la Confession d^Augshourg) is far inferior in iiumbor. 

It is ruled by a directory, now sitting in Paris, instead of 
Strasburg as formerly. Sixty-one pastors compose the staff 
of this Church, whilst the Calvinist Church has 600. The 
semiaary of the latter is at Montauhan, and that of the 
former at Paris since the loss of Strasburg. 

Jews . — The Hebrew Church is administDred by a central Jaws, 
consistory presided over by the chief rahbL It is subdi- 
vided into eight provincial consistories, sitting rospectivoly 
at Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, Nancy, Marseilles, Bayonne, Lille, 
and Yesoul. Their seminary used to bo at Metz, hut has 
been transferred to Paris. 


VI JSdimtion. 

Tlie National Convention laid the foundation of the Ministry 
system of public instruction that is still in force in France ; “f 
the Government of the first Napoleon developed and com-*?®^'®' 
pleted it At the head of public instruction is a minister, 
who has the title of grand-master of the university, this 
term describing, not an institution for liberal education os 
in Great Britain and Germany, but the branch of adminis- 
tration under which public instruction in its universality is 
placed. The minister appoints all the officers of university 
administration, and fills up all the vacancies in colleges and 
schools. He is assisted by the superior council of public 
instruction, which has to examine the boobs adopted in 
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schools and colleges, to judge and remove incompetent 
teachers, — in short, to watch over the concerns and interests 
of public instruction in all its branches. Attached to this 
council are 19 inspectors-general, who visit the principal 
establishments in the country for the purpose of inquiring 
into their management and tlie way in which instruction 
18 conducted. 

.ca- The whole territory of France is divided 

emies mto 16 academies, or districts of educational jurisdiction, a 
list of which 13 appended. 

Aoaddmlea. Departmerts Incladed In them 

Paeb Selno, Clier, Enre-et-Loh Lolr-et-Cher, Lolrct, Mamo, 

Oise, Selne-et-Mamo, Selno-ot-Olso 
Donches-du-RhOno, Basses- Alpes, Alpes-Mailtlmca, Corse, 
Vur, Voucluso 

BKSAirco>r Douhs, Jura, Hantc-SaOne , , „ ^ 

Boedeadx Gironde, Dordogne, Landes, Lot-et-Gaionno, Basaos- 

Pyidndos _ . , 

Caen . Calvados, Eura, Mancho, Omo, Sartho, Solno-Infdileuro 

CaAJiniitv Savolo, Haute-Snvole ^ ^ ^ , 

CLBEMONT-FKanAND Puy-dc-DOmo, Alller, CnntnT, CoiTbze, Creuse, Hnute-Loh o 
Duqk COte-d’Or, Auho, Haute-Mamo, Nlhne, Tonne 

DouAi Noid, Alsne, Ardennes, Pas-do Calais, Somme 

Grenoble . lafero, Hautes-Alpes, Ardfeche, Didmo- 

I^yonb KhOne, Ain, Loire, SaOne-et-LoIra 

MoNTP!>u.iKn Ildmult, Aude, Gai d. Lorfei o, Pj rdndes-Orlentales 

Na.nct lIourtlio-et-Mosello, Meuse, Vosges 

PorriEBS Vienne, Clmicnto Cliarcnta-Infdrioure, Indro, Indre-ot- 

Lolrc, Deux ^vres, Vendco, HnuteA lenne 
Reknes . Tllo-et-VUalne, COtes du Nord, Flnlat^ro. Lolro-Infdriouro, 

Mulno-ct-Lolre, Mayenno, Moililliati 

TomoTTSB . . Hante-Garonne, Arldge, Aiojion, Gera, Lot, Hautos- 

Pyrdndos, Tam, Tam-ot-Garoniio 

At the head of each acadSmie is a rector, assisted by an 
academical council, and by the inspectors of the district. 
Ilis business is to superintend aU the schools, colleges, and 
faculties within the bounds of h^ educational province, and 
to servo as the organ of communication between the inferior 
ofacials and the minister of public instruction. In the 
acad^ie of Pans the rector is the minister himself, who 
is represented by a vice-rector. The rectors have not, how- 
ever, the entire management of all educational matters, for 
primary schools are mostly under the superintendence of 
the prefect and of a departmental council 
Higher Superior education is given by faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, sciences, and literature. The faculties of theo- 
logy are established at Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, Lyons, Eonen, 
Montauban ; those of law at Paris, Toulouse, Aix, Caen, 
Dijon, Poitiers, Bheiina.lBordeaux, Grenoble, Douai, Ifancyj 
those of medicine at Pans, Montpellier, Nancy; those of 
ocionces at Pans, Beaangon, Eennes, Caen, Bordeaux, 
Clermont, Poitiers, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Nancy, Lyons, 
Marseilleg, Montpellier, Toulouse ; and those of literature 
at Paris, Aix, Besangon, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Douai, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Poitiers, Eennes, 
Toulouse, Nancy. The faculties not only impart superior 
teaching, but are also examining bodies, which confer the 
degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor.^ 

The teaching work of the faculties is in some measure 
shared by 3 superior schools of pharmacy established in the 
same towns as the faculties of medicine, 22 preparatory 
schools of medicine and pharmacy, 6 preparatory schools of 
science and literature (at Augers, Lyons, Nantes, Ohamhdry, 
Eouen), and by the Aole pratique des IlautesHtudes, founded 
Second- in 1868 at Paris. Secondary education is ^ven in 80 
ary eda- attended by about 37,000 pupils, and 244 coUeg^ 
commmaux, with an attendance which is not much mfenor 
in number to that.of the lycks; hut the organization of 
Primary many of them is still in an imperfect state. The third, and 
BchoolB. lowest stage of national instruction is that of ihe ewtes 
primaires or primary schools. Every coinmune of 600 in- 
habitants has to maintain a boys* and a girls ficjocd, Ihe 
law is not yet very strictly observed; m 1871 the total 
number of schools was 61,881, of which 20,374 were boys* 
schools, 14,837 schools for girls, and 16,670 whools 
attended by girls and boys together. Pnmary imtmction 
steadily gains ground in France, although it is neitow 


Age 

Can 
neither 
wlto nor 
rciuL 

Con read 

Can read 
and 
•wiito 

Inatnic- 
tlon not 
ascer- 
tained 

Total 

Under 0 years 

From 6 to 20 years 
ABoto 20 vears 

8/j40,101 

2,082,838 

7,702,862 

292,348 

1,176,126 

2,806,130 

161,696 

6,468,097 

18,073,067 

88,042 

70,721 

214,005 

4,022,086 

8,786,281 

28,21)4,5ai 

1 13,824,801 

8,772,608 

18,082,749 

822,708 

86,102,921 


gatoiyhylaw. In 1827 only 420 out of 1000 could read, 
in 1857 this average liad risen to 675, and in 1867 to 
775 The following table was published in 1873 by the 
general bureau of statistics — 


To provide the staff of teachers necessary for these edu- Trainln 
cational establishments, training schools {ecoles scboola 

have been instituted. The eedes normalea pnmaires are 
now 90 in number, — 79 for the training of male and 11 for 
the training of female teachers. The kole noimale superv- 
eure, founded by the decree of the 9th Brumaire, year IIL 
(30th October 1794), provides for the education of profes- 
sors for the lycees or fac^dth, ifc maintains 100 students, who, 
during a course of three years, not only attain considerable 
proficiency in literature and science, but are trained to the 
art of communicating their knowledge to others in an attract- 
ive and interestmg form. It is not, however, necessary to 
have gone through the course of study of the ecole normale 
to become a secondary teacher or a faculty professor ; the 
condition required of students of the kole normale, as of 
others, is to pass a series of examinations, and to acquire 
the degrees of lacheliet', hemei^, and agrege, the last bemg 
the only one conferring rights of membership in the uni- 
versity. 

The law of the 2l6t June 1865 has laid down in the 
lycdes and communal colleges a special course of teaching, 
more especially intended to prepare pupils for commercial 
and mdustnal pursuits , it is c£iiled'«imr/7im«i^ secondaire 
special. A normal school, for the training of teachers who 
choose this line,- was founded ab Cluny (Safine-et-Loire) 
in 1868. 

Prmio Eaucational PstaUistmentB —The systematio provision Privat 
thus made by the state for public instruction in France is supple- and 
mented in various ways. Not only may any one who possesses special 
the diploma of Wholor engage in the work of primary and secondary adhooli 
education on his own account, but recently by a spemol law sanction 
has been given to the existence of institutions for supenor instruc* 
bon distinct from those of the state The Foman Catholic clergy 
have not been slow to take advantage of this new state of thmgs, 
and have establislied universities m which students may get their 
degrees, as in the old university of France. In 1872 there were, 
besides the Governmental schools, 667 establishments for second*- 
ary educabon directed by laymen, and 278 by priests, the latter 
giving instruction to 84,000 pupils, whilst the 667 others were only 
attended by 43,000. There are other high class schools devoted to 
vanons special purposes, and not in all cases depending on the 
minister of pubno instruction Such are the J&oZs des chartes, in 
which twenty students are trained dunng a three-years’ course to 
study the documents and historical remains of the Middle Ages , the 
Picoh dea langues oritfnMes ; the jSeole des litmia^aaia, which every 
year sends to Borne its best pupil in each of 1he departments of 
painbng, sculpture, and architecture ; the Moh de Home et 
AiMm, where young savants find the opportunity of studying 
anbquibos in the two great capitals of the ancient world ; several 
special schools for '^e teaching of drawing and mathemati^ applied 
to the industrial arts at Pans, Lyons, and Dijon ; the JSoole poly- 
in which the highest scientific educabon is imparted to 
young men -who have passed a very diffioultpreliminary examinabon, 
and who wish to prepare themselves for the ordnance offle^ for 
engmeering, or for nigh posibons m the different branches of i^in- 
istotion ; the Aofo spSeiaU milUam, established at St Cyr for 
officers ; the PkioU de cavalerie, at Saumur ; piePrytmt^rniil&dm, at 


and non-commissioned officers ; t^eJ^lsd'ajpliacdie^d'm^orj 
for the training of staff officers; the.^«oZc 
d dv, gdaie, atTontomebleau, formerly at Metz, where old students 
of the polyteohnio school recei^ a ftore si^ and developed 
jnstruebon ; the naval school, at .the M d^^lvsa^ dv. 
giais mmHme, for student ,ef % j ^ 

mtendedfor maritime ib&Moh ^ydro^apT^, for 

captains j the ^ dxs'JMWmsisUs, which isnnder the mimster 

- IX — 05 
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of public works, and prepares the old students of the polytedhnic 
school for civil engineermg ; the il(XjU des im/m, towards which a 
stage m the polytechnic school is also a first and necessary step ; 
the Conservatoire des at ts & miiiers, under the control of tne 
minister of agnculture and commerce ; the Mole eenirale dcs arts 
et ‘manufactures, for the training of private engmeers and manu- 
facturers; the schools of arts ct mituis, established at Chfilons- 
sur-Mame, Angers, and Aix , the tcoleforesti^re, at Nancy, which 
trains the administrators of the foiosts belonging to the state and to 
the communes , the agncultural schools of Giignon (Seine-et-Oise), 
Grandjonan (Loire-Infenoure), and Montpellier (Hdrault) , the veter- 
inary schools of Alfoit (Some), Toulouse, and Lyons , the Matsons 
d'Mueatton de la Ugwn d’Jmneur at St Denis, Econen, and Lea 
Loges, for daughters of knights of the Legion of Honour in 
straitened circnmstauces 

Notice must also be taken of the OolUgo de Fiance, m which 34 
piofessora dehver lectures to tho public on almost every branch of 
human knowledge, the Musiim d’Htstovre NaiurclU, with 16 
lecturers , and the choir of arehseology attached to the national 
library of Pans. Government suppoita three great establishmenta 
devoted to astronomical study,— -tiie Bureau des LonffUudea and 
the observatonea of Pans and Mameillea 

The In. The highest inatitution founded and kept up by the 
attute, French Government on behalf of science and literature is 
the InsMvi de France, composed of five Academies as 
follows 


Acodomlet. 

ScetdoDs. 

Mombera. 

Honorary 

Mombora. 

Foreign 

Membora. 

AcadSmie Fnm$auo 

« 

40 



Academic des insenp- ) 
tiona ot Belles-lettres | 

11 

40 

10 

8 

Acaddmie des SciencGS 

11 

68 

10 

8 

Acod^nue dea Beaux-Arta. 

S 

40 

10 

10 

Acoddmie des Sciences ) 


40 



morales at politiqnes. | 

6 

6 

5 


The icadlmw de Mededne is a separate body, divided 
into 11 sections , it is composed of 100 resident members, 
and a number of fellows and correspondents, chosen from 
among the medical celebrities of th,e world. 

YIT. OharitalU InstitiiHons. 

Although there is no poor law in Franca, obaritable esta- 
bUshments, either private or created and managed by the 
state, tai’6 very numerous, and, on the whole, efficient. 
Orphelinais (orphans’ houses) receive infants which have 
neither parents nor friends to care for them j crMes and 
^cdles cPadle (infant schools) gratuitously give shelter and 
the first elements of education to poor children whose 
mothers must earn their daily bread by out-door work; 
young girls of the destitute class may learn a trade in the 
mvrom or workshops freely upon to them in many towns ; 
whilst lads find employment and agricultural training in 
such establishments aa the colonies ag^icoles of Hesnil-St- 
Firmin (Oise), St Jean, Petifr-Mettray (Somme), Lesparre 
(Gironde), MontmoriUon (Vienne), dw. There are also 
other charitable institutions, analogons to tlioee which exist 
in other countries. Besides these private charities, more 
or lees supported by Government grants, there is a special 
department, called assistajice pulHque, a branch of tlie 
minister of the interior, established to superintend, and in 
soma cases orgardae, the bureaux de liejifaisaiiee and 
hospitals. The bureaux de hwifaisance give out-door relief 
to the poor when it is de^ed necessary. They are 
13,989 in number, or about 36 burea'ux for every 100 com- 
munes, a proportion quite inadequate— there should be one 
for each commune, InlS73these bureaux asristed 1,31^847 
people, or an average of 3-61 per cent; but this help is still 
very unequally distributed, the average being 18 per 100 
in the department of the Uorth, and under 0'3S per 100 in 
the departments of Corsica, Ard^che, and Pyrthides Orien- 
talsa The total amount of their disbursements, covered by 
foundations, grants, a tax on the theatres, and private gifts, 
is about 12,500,000 francs which gives an avfitage of less 
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than 17 francs (13s Sd.) for each pauper assisted. The 
same inequality appears here; for, whilst in the depart- 
ment of the Seme the average is 26'96 francs (Jl, Is. 7d ) 
per head, it falls as low as 6 46 francs (Ss. 2d,) in less 
favoured districts. 

The number of hospitals, in addition to the ITaMoji Eospi- 
Munmpale de Sante and the seven great establishments tals 
of Pans, IS 1481, furnished with 161,520 beds, and em- 
ploying 3673 physicians and surgeons, 3212 officials, 

11,032 nuns, and 11,534 servants In 1873 the number 
of patients received was 410,441, — that is, 1 patient for 
88 inhabitants Out of 100 patients, 79 were discharged 
cured, at least for a time, and the death average was not 
above 9 per cent. Besides the patients who only pass 
through the wards (37 days is the average duration of their 
stay), 69,786 infirm, mcnrable, or old people live as in 
mates in some of the hospitals, which are specially desig- 
nated by the name hospice ; this number is divided mto 
27,256 men, 31,037 women, and 11,493 cliildien. This 
population of mvahds, both in hdpitals and hosp^es, was 
mamtamed at a cost of 93,269,886 francs. 

It must be confessed that all these means of relief, good 
as they are, provide but very insufficiently for the wants 
of the million of poor which Fiance reckons among her 
36 millions of inhabitants. Pauperism is, there as else- 
where, a sore which civihzation has been as yet quite unable 
to heal 

The census of 1872 shows that there were at that time Lunaiio 
87,968 lunatics in France, an average of 2*44 for 1000 osylumfi 
inhabitants. Of thrae 61,004 were kept at home, and 
36,964 in asylums, public or private. In 1873 the number 
of asylums in France was 102, of which 61 were public ; of 
the 41 private asylums 17 received the poor gratuitously. 

These asylums, at the end of the year, contained 41,064 
inmates, of whom only about 8000 were able to pay for 
board and attendance; the rest were paupers. The average 
number of cures was 6 pet cent., and of these part only 
would be permanent. 

Yiil. Finance. 

All the agents who have the charge of collecting taxes are Miuiatr; 
under the minister of finance, who, besides, distributes to of 
the other departments the sums necessary for their expenses, 

In each department a tr'esosner payeiir ghibral receives tlie 
taxes raised in his district, and is accountable for them to 
the central office of tho treasury at Paris. These tr^soriers 
fayeurs gMraux have a salary of 6000 franca a year, but 
they also get a percentage on the amount of taxes collected, 
and are allowed to transact private banking business with tho 
funds of the state, as well as with their own As security 
they have, before entering on their duties, to deposit with 
the treasury a sum, which varies with the importance of 
their situation, but on an average amounts to 800,000 francs. 

A part of their business is to pay the creditors of the state 
in their respective departments. They are assisted in 
their work by receveurs particuheft's in each arrondissemont, 
except that m which the trbsorw' paymr gkth'al resides. 

These officials have a salary of 2400 francs a year, and a 
percentage on the amount that they collect. The securify 
which they are bound to give is five times their total 
income. 

The taxes that pass through the hands first of the 
reeevem'B particuli&ra, then of the tresoriers paymrs 0n§- 
raw, and finally into the treasury, are of two kinds, direct Direct 
and indirect. The land tax, the poll and rent-tax, the tax*^®** 
on doors and windows, the licence tax, and the tax on money 
invested in public funds or in bonds of private oompimies 
{vedeurs mobUi^'es) are now tho chief sources of the direct 
revenue of the French treasury. The land-tax or cordr^ur 
tionfondh^ is assessed on the net revenue of landed property. 
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la order to obtain as correct a valuation as possible, a 
land register book was commenced m 1821, in which eveiy 
piece of ground has to be described, with its extent and 
value, and the name of the owner. This work is not yet 
quite completed, and the contmual changes which occur in 
the ownership of holdings, as well as in value or size, will 
always prevent it from being perfect, As it is, this gives 
the average net revenue of assessed land m France as 
amounting to 1,053,907,113 francs 56 centimes. In 1874 
this yielded to the treasury a revenue of 169,906,814 
francs. Each citizen owes to the state the value of 
three days' work , this is the cotibnhutwti persormelle (poll 
tax). The value of a day's work varies with the districts ; 
but it cannot exceed 1 franc 60 centimes (la. 2^d.) or be 
less than 60 centimes (5d ). Every proprietor or tenant, ex- 
cept paupers, soldiers in service, and foreign diplomatic or 
consular agents, is assessed in proportion to the rent of 
the house he lives in. This tax, which is collected along 
with the preceding one, is distinctively called coniributioii 
mohil-Ure. In 1876 the c<mtrd)utto% pmanneUe ifiiohiMre 
gave a return of about 66 milhons of francs. 

The tax on doors and windows rises in proportion to the 
population of the communes or towns, the average being 30 
centimes (3d ) for one aperture in communes having under 
6000 inhabitants, and 1 franc (lOd.) in those of 100,000 
inhabitants and upwards. In 1871 tbe 8,467,483 houses 
in France were divided thus ; 

Houses with one aperture .. 276,884 

„ two apertures 1,883,924 

„ three aperturea,,.,. .... . 1,601,060 

„ four apertures. . . . 1,112,024 

„ five apertures 793,661 

„ SIX and upwards . .. . 2,800,650 

The value of the assessment was 43,276,000 francs in 
1876 j bat the enormous niunber of houses having only one 
door, and of those havmg two doors without a window, or 
one door and one window, tells strongly against the wis* 
dom of such a tax. 

The hconcQ tax is imposed on eveiy person carrymg on 
any business whatever; physicians, bankers, and maun- 
facturera are subject to this tax, as well as the humblest 
shopkeeper. On the Ist January 1873, 1,629,868 nam^ 
were on the rolls as paimiSs, and the amount produced by 
the tax was for the same year 73,726,331 francs. 

A law of the 29th June 1872 has established a tax of 
3 per cent, on the income derived from money invested in 
the public funds and from bonds and shares iu commercial 
or industrial companies, This tax, added to other duties 
previously established, as the stamp and the duty of 
tranmusion, raises to 7|- per cent, the charges that this 
kind of property has to bear. 

Tax co]- These various taxes are collected by agents called peroep- 
leotois. under the orders of the receveicra partiadierB or 

■brhoritTB payeim ghtmcnm. Their number is 7000,— 
hardly enough for the amount and intricacy of the work 
they have to do. Tliey are paid, not by a salary, but by 
a percentage on the money they raise. The ooUeoting ra 
other less important taxes, as the tax on mortmain, on 
mines, on weights and measures, on houses and carriages, 
on billiards and clubs, is also entrusted to them. 

Erciaa The excise revenue, or cwHJwiwws indirBctea, is man- 
aged by a central office at Paris, with a dmateur ghiM, 
three administrateurs, and 94 other officials and clerks of 
various rauka. Each department has a dvrectmr, assisted 
by inspeeteura, sottadir^urBi and <mtrtleurs. Under 
this head are comprised the taxes on intoxicating drinks, 
salt, tobacco, gunpowder, on public coaches and railways, 
on gold and silver work, on sugar, paper, matches, soap, 
stearins, salad oil, receipt stamps ; also the navigation docs, 
bridge tolls, and a few other special taxes of little import- 
ance. The excise appears on the budget of 1877 for a 
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sum of 1,039,293,800 francs. The taxes on paper, soap, 
Btearine, oil, matches, (fee., have been estabMed m con- 
sequence of the war of 1870-71. A numerous staff is 
employed to collect these duties. Besides the high func- 
tionaries mentioned above and their clerks, there are 1795 
receoemra ambdmta^ with 4637 emma ; alcohol, matches, 
paper, salt, &c., require 218 officials , 200 are employed to 
coUect the navigation tax ; 2038 are attached to the manu- 
factures of sugar, '&c, The total number is above 19,000. 

For along time the customs were only a branch Customs 

of the administration of the mitnlutum ittdvredes, but 
since 1869 they have formed a special office, at the head of 
which is a dvrectmr general, with a salary of 26,000 francs, 
assisted by two adminiatratenn and 93 clerks. As far as 
this office is concerned, France is divided into 26 districts, 
administered by 26 directeura, residing at Dunkirk, Lille, 
Valenciennes, Charleville, Nancy, i^pmal, Besangon, Bourg, 

Lyons, Ohamb^ry, Nice, Marseilles, Montpellier, Perpignan, 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, La Eochelle, Nantes, Vannes, Brest, 

St Brieue, Caen, Eouen, Le Havre, Boulogne, and Bas- 
tio. These directors have under them 81 inspectors, 71 
sub-inspectors, and 130 clerks of all ranks. An armed force, 
composed of 246 captains, 469 lieutenants, 4066 non- 
commissioned officers, and 14,207 privates {prepos^), is dis- 
tributed along the frontiers to prevent smuggling ; for the 
same purpose 1267 sailors, commanded by 371 patrons and 
som-patrona, keep guard along the coasts. The customs 
contributed to the bndget of 1877 a sum of 268,365,800 
francs, and their collection cost 30,362,105 francs. 

There are still other sources from which money flows Otter 
into the treasury. The admmistration of the enregisfrment, aonreesof 
timlre, et domavm yielded 634,605,481 francs in 1877. 

This sum is made up— (1) by tbe fees charged for the regis- 
tration of all legal documents and deeds ; (2) by shooting 
and hunting licences ; f 3) by the sale of stamps ; (4) by 
the revenues and sales of state property, and (5) by fines of 
varions sorts and the cost to the public of legal proceedings. 

From this amount 19,038,400 francs must be deducted, 
being the expenditure required to pay the expense of col- 
lection. The public forests and those managed by the 
state gave a return of 38,648,680 francs, and cost 
12,996,732 francs. For all purposes connected with these 
taxes the country is divided into 32 districts, admimstered 
by as Winjeonaervatmra, whose residences are Paris, Kouen, 

Dijon, Nancy, Amiens, Troyes, l^Ipinal, Ghfilons-sur-Mame, 
Besangon, Lons-le-Saulnier, Grenoble, Alengon, Bar-le-Duc, 

Miacon, Toulouse, Tours, Bonrges, Moulins, Pan, Bennes, 

Nlort, Carcassonne, Aix, Nimes, Anrillac, Bordeaux, 

Ajaccio, Chaumont, Yesoul, Chombdiy, Nice, and Valence. 

The post office deportment employs about 82,000 offi- 
cials, at a cost of about 71,600,000 francs, and yielded 
11 6,126,000 francs in 1 877. The telegraph service is under 
the minister of the interior. In 1872, 123,000 kilometres 
(76,430 miles) of wires were laid along distances of 44,965 
kilometres (27,940 miles). In 1877 Sie total income from 
tbf ft source amounted to 16,600,000 francs. The income 
from ether less important resources, which cannot here be 
noticed in detail, may be estimated at not much less than 
2 millions of francs. 

The total income of the public treasury in France^ in* National 
eluding the revenues of the departments and communes, 
is above 3,000,000,000 francs (£120,000,000), which » 
more than any other nation has to pay for the expenses of 
its government ; and yet this enormous lium has not been 
sufficient to meet the wants of the state, for repeated 
loans have constantly increased tiie pubfle debt. Not 
t.alrin g into acconut the petty pa3^ents of all sorts that 
Government has always to luake, the public debt is divided 
into funded eonadid^a) and floating debt (ddCa 

fidtmte). The funded debt is not subject to reimburse- 
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meat, but only to fhe payment of a certain interest fixed 
by law. This debt, which was arranged by the law of the 
9th of Venddmiaire, year VT. (27th September 1797), to 
liquidate the old debts of the monarchy, then amounted to 
40,216,000 francs of interest to be paid yearly to the 
cr^itors. From 1800 to 1814 it increased by 23,091,635 
francs, and the Government of the Restoration added 
101,260,463 francs, making a total of 164,668,100 francs 
iu interest. Louis Philippe carried it to 176,845,367 
francs, and at the time of the coup (Tefai, it amounted to 
230,768,863 francs. The second empire, during a period 
of eighteen years, created 168,187,663 francs of consols, 
thus charging France with an annual payment of 
398,956,526 francs. As an unavoidable consequence of 
the Prussian war, the funded debt has been stifi further 
increased, so that the interest was 748,693,642 francs in 
1874, and 747,671,030 francs in 1877, which ^ves an 
average of about 21 francs per head of the population 
The floating debt, which the Government contracts either 
by receiving pnvate deposits and using them for its needs 
or by isamng bills of exchange called hem du trisor, 
amounted in 1872 to 761,000,000 francs. This part of 
the public debt, including some other items under the 
name of capUaux rmhow&ahles b, divm titres, appears in the 
budget of 1877 for the much lower figure of 300,226,686 
francs. 

Badget The following table gives a summary of the budget 
for 1877. proposed for 1877 : — 

BapendUim Francs 

Ministry of justice an d religion 87, 8 00, 486 

„ foreign affairs . . .. 12,720,600 

„ Intenor. . . . 81,628,886 

„ finance. .... 1,497,042,632 

„ war 681,148,886 

„ narme and colonies . 186,622,116 

„ public instruction and the fine arts . 66,628,762 

,, agncultnre and commerce . 19,762,888 

,, puhlio works 238,246,686 

Government of Algeria. . 24,687,822 

2,736,247,962 

Beedpts. 

Direct taxes 412,470,600 

Indirect taxes (excise) ... ..1,039,298,800 

Enregistrament, timbm, et donmines 634,606,461 

Forests 38,648,680 

Customs 268,365,800 

Post-ofl5oe . 116,126,000 

Miscellanoous revenues 227,600,481 

2,787,003,812 

tX Army and Navy. 

Army. The principle that every citizen is a soldier is the found- 
ation of the military system of France ; but it has received 
a new force and a more complete application from the law 
Com- of the ‘27th July 1872. According to this law, every young 
man of twenty years of age, free from bodily defects, owes 
to the country five years of active service, five years in the 
territorial army, and six years in the reserve of the fcerri- 
tonal a^. The chief causes of exemption are physical 
infirmities and diminutive stature (the standard of height 
being 1 metre 64 centimetres or 60‘631 inches). In a family 
of orphans, or of a widow, or of a septuagenarian, or of 
blind parents, the eldest son is also exempt. If the eldest 
son is himselJE blind or invalid, the next one enjoys the 
privilege. Exemptions are likewise granted to brothers of 
soldiers on active service, or that have died when so engaged, 
or that have been pensioned, and to the elder of two brothers 
who should, on account of their age, be included iu the 
same levy. Men serving in the navy, students of the 
Polytechnic school, of the j^cole forestiAret ^coledes Langues 
orieniadcs rivantes, and Ncole des Oluirtes, public teachers, and 
ministers of any of the religions recognized by the state 
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are not called upon, but must serve the public in their re- 
spective capacities during a penod which vanes from five to 
tea years. In 1875, oat of a total number of 283,768, 

72,066 were exempted, 29,797 of them because of unfit- 
ness to serve, and 30,073 were deducted from the contingent 
as serving the state in some of the ways mentioned above. 

The law authorizes young men who hold the diploma of 
bachdier, or a certificate beanng that their studies have been 
earned on at a public school to a certain fixed standard 
{certijkat d'etvdea), and those who pass a special examin- 
ation held for the purpose, to engage for one year as volun- 
tary recruits, at the end of which, they are sent home, 
provided they can give evidence of having received a good 
military training ; bub they are always, as long as they 
have not served for the time fixed by law, subject to be 
called out again in case of need. In 1876, 9804 men 
took advantage of this partial exemption. Voluntary 
enlistments are also permitted in the French army, which 
are binding for a period of not less than two years and 
not more than fiva Many soldiers who have completed 
their legal time of service contract a re-engagement. 

Such engagh volontaires receive extra pay, but no bounty 
as formerly They numbered 24,091 in 1875. 

The minister of war is assisted at Pans by 2 general Military 
directors, a brigade major {clief d!eM rM^or), a historio- orgamza 
grapher, a law-agent, and 434 other functionanes of various 
ranks, attended by 108 servants , the whole costs 1,896,360 
francs a year. 

Under the control of this central oflSce, the army is 
divided into 19 corps, quartered in 19 territorial districts, 

Algeria being one of them. The infantry is composed of 
144 regiments (three battalions of six companies each 
forming a regiment), numbering in all 226,111 men ; 80 
battalions of diasseurs d pied (light infantry), with 8 com- 
panies in each battalion, giving a total of 1 8,889 men , 4 
regiments of zouaves, 12,000 menj 8 African battalions 
of light infantry, 3000 men ; 6 compagnies de discipline, 

1000 men, 1 foreign regiment, 3000 men, and 3 regi- 
ments of natives (Algenans), 9000 men. The cavalry 
consists of 76 regiments, viz., 12 cuirassiers, 26 dragoons, 19 
and 11 hussars, — numbenng 47,498 men ; 4 regi- 
ments of chasseurs d’Afriqw, 3812 men; and 3 regi- 
ments of spahis, 2134 men. The ordnance comprises 
38 regiments, each of them having 3 batteries served by 
foot soldiers, and 6 mounted batteries, — ^in all 42,600 men; 

1 regiment of pontoon soldiers, 1877 men ; 16 companies 
of workmen (otivriers) and pyrotechnists {artifiders), in 
all 2215 men; 60 compagnies du train, 3870 men. Thera 
are 3 regiments of engineers, mimbermg 9000 men. 

Finally, 8000 men, distributed into 64 companies, are 
speciEdly charged with the Equipages milvtaires. The 
gendarmerie and the republican guard of Paris (mounted 
police) are also, for all military duties, under the orders of 
the minister of war, and now form a corps of about 
40,000 men. France has thus iu time of peace an effective 
force of about 440,000 men. 

The French army is commanded by a staff of 6 marshals, 

121 generals of division, and 200 generals of brigade. 

Tliere are besides 81 generals of division and 197 generals 
of brigade on the rolls of the reserve. 

The following table shows the division of France into 
19 militaiy districts 

Araniu. 

AiaxNB Alano, Oiao, Somme, part of Solno-ot-OIao, and Seine. 

BBSAngoN .Ain, DouH Jura, Hauto-Moino, Belfort, Hante-Sotno, 

port of BJiOno. 

Boksbaox, Olinrentc-Tnfdrletiro, Qlronde, Landea, Bosaoa-Pyrdndoa, 

Hontoa-PyrdniSoa. 

Boukqbs Cher, C6to-d’Or, Nlbvre, Sa6no-ot-Lolro, port of BliCno. 

Ardeonca, Anljo, Mamo, Menao, Voagea, Monrtlie-ot- 
^ Moselle. 

OtBEMOKT-FitmiAHB Allier, Loire, Pay-de-Dfime, Kaute-Lolre, Caatal, part 

of RhCne. 

Gbbkooib llantoa-Alpes, PrOino, lafere, Sft\olo, TTaute-Savolo, part 

Of Rhone. 
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Lb JUns. 

Lille 
I luaoBs 
^UlUiPJLLEa 

JIuVTPBLLIEB 

Nantes „ _ „ 
Ubleans > . , 

Gennes 
Gcues „ 

Tqulodbe. „ 
Toties 


JlDTO-Bt-Loir, Cayenne, Orns, Sartho, part at Setne-et- 
OlaSjMd Seine 

Noi-d, Pas-de-Calais 

Charente, CorrbPAs, Crense, Dordogne, Hauto-Vlenne. 

Bassea-Alpcs, Alpes-JIuittimos, Corse, Bouches-dn- 
RhOne, Gard, Ardfeche, Var, Vaudnaa 

Ande, ATejTon, Hdinult, Lozfere, lam, Pyrindea- 
Oriental es. 

Flnlstkre, Lolre-Infdrienre, Morhihan, Vendde. 

Xoiret, Lolr-et-Cher, Selne-et-Mame, Yonne, part of 
Seln»«t-Oi8e and of Seine 

Cfltes-du-Noid, Manehe, Ille-et-Vflalne 

. Calvados, Eare, Sclne-Infdilcme, part of Seinc-et-Oiso 
and of Seine 

Aridge, Haute-Garonne, Gars, I-ot, Lot-et-Gteronne, 
Tarn-et-Qaronne 

Mnlne-ot-Lolre, Indre-et-Lolre, Deux-S^vnss, Vienne 


National The national guard no longer exists , one of the first 
measures of the Government of M. Thiers, after crnalung 
the Parisian insurrection of 1871, was to suppress it 
Some institutions must be mentioned here as attached 
to the war department, and completing the military organi- 
Hoteldes zation of France. The Hfitel des Involides was founded 
luvaUdes. jjy Louis XIV. as a house of refuge for old infirm soldiers 
of aU grades j but the number of the inmates is always 
decreasing, as old soldiers now generally prefer to live at 
home on their pensions and private resources, rather than 
to live in common apart from their families and under 
military discipline In 1875 the Involides numbered only 
642 ; hut the same year the maintenance of the H6tel cost 
I.egion of the state 1,123,063 francs. The order of the Legion of 
Honour. Honour, founded by Bonaparte in 1802, embraces both 
soldiers and civilians among its members. It is composed 
of knights (c/iemlws), officers, commanders, grand-officers, 
and grand-crosses. The chief of the government of France 
has the title of grand master, and is the head of the order, 
which 18 managed by a grand chancellor and a council, the 
members of which are appointed by the president of the 
republic, as well as all the Ugionnavres, whose number is 
now about 38,500. A mihtary medal, with a yearly peu- 
siou of 100 francs, has been awarded, since 1852, to 
private soldiers and non-commissioned officers who have 
distingniahed themselves in the service or on the field. 
Navy. Under the minister of the navy and the control office at 
Paris, which employs 260 officials, there are five maritime 
prefects, one in each of the maritime arrondissementB of 
France. These are — Cherbourg, with the subdivisions 
of Dunkirk and Le Havre j Brest, with St Servan; Lorient, 
with Nantes , Rochefort, with Bordeaux; and Toulon, with 
Marseilles, Nice, and Bastia. 

The naval officers in active service are — 2 admirals, 18 
vice-admirals, 30 rear-admirals, 343 captams of ships or 
frigates, and about 1377 lieutenants and officers of inferior 
rank. There are besides 14 vice-admirals and 20 rear- 
admirals on tbe rolls of the reserve. 

The recruiting of sailors for the navy is secured by 
the iMcriptwn mantime, established by Colbert in 1681, 
and regulated since by various decrees and laws. Accord- 
ing to the law as it now stands, all fishermen and men em- 
ployed on board merchant ships must have their names 
inscribed in a special register, and are bound to give, 
whenever required, a minimum of three years’ service in the 
navy. In 1873 tins register contained 151,830 namea A 
special body of ordnance, called aiiUlerie de Tmrme, is com- 
, posed of 243 officers and 4216 soldiers, port of whom are 
in garrison in the colonies. The genei^ staff of the naval 
ordnance at Paris is composed of a general of division, 2 
generals of brigade in active service and 2 in the reserve, 

1 colonel, 2 lieutenant-colonels, and a few subaltern officers. 
The administration is divided into 6 directions, the seats 
of which are Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, Lorient, 
and La Villeneuve. 

The marines in the fleet number about 15,000, divided 
into 4 regiments with 780 officers, and a staff consisting of 

2 generals of division, 4 generals of brigade, 1 chief of 
battalion, and 3 aides-de-camp, 


The fleet consisted in 1876 of 110 vessels of all sizes 
(10 of them iron-dads of firat and second rank), armed 
with 529 guns, and of a reserve comprising 18 iron-cla^ 
and 60 other vessels 

X. Beads. — Railways. — JUfavigable Rivers and Conds . — 
Earlmrs. 

Before referring to the state of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce m France, it is important to have an idea 
of the means of communication by which the different pro- 
ductive districts are connected with one another. The minis- 
ter of public works has the supenntendence of all roads and 
ways, natural or artificial, by land or by water. A special 
department, called Administration des Fonts el Chanssdes, 
assisted by a council with the minister as its president^ is 
charged with the management of that important branch of 
pubhc business; 669 engineers and inspectors, and 2163 
inferior officials form the administrative staff. 

Roads are either national, departmental, military, or Roads, 
viaticd (cross roads). Nation^ roads are kept up entirely 
ah the expense of the puhhc treasury. The departments 
have to provide for departmental roads and a portion of 
the military roads, the rest being charged on the state. 

As to cross roads, or cliemtns mnnaux, they depend, by 
an awkward anomaly, on the mmistry of the intenor, 
and are kept up by the communes, or, when of a higher 
importance, by the departments. At the end of 1811 
229 roads were classified as imperial roads. They ex- 
tended over a length of 46,500 kRometres (28,894 miles). 

In 1815, after the.terntory of France had been brought 
back to its ancient limits, the length was only 27,200 Isffio- 
metres (16,901 miles); in 1873 there were 223 na- 
tional roads, giving a total of 37,304 kilometres (23,180 
miles), 2627 kilometres (1632 miles) of which are still 
paved like a street. The average breadth of that class of 
road is 16 metres (62 feet 6 inches), 6 metres for the cause- 
way, 6 for the sideways, and 4 for the ditches and embank- 
ment Although the great extension of railways has some- 
what reduced the importance of high roads, it has been 
calculated that the traffic has changed very little during the 
last twenty years. The departmental roads are not quite 
so wide as the national ones, their average breadth being 
12 metres (39 feet). In 1872 their length was 46,939 
kJometres (29,167 miles). Military roads were made in 
the west of France, after the last insurrection of Vend^a 
They are 28 in number, distributed in the departments of 
Charente-Inf^rieure, Dle-et-Vilaine, Loire-Inf^rieure, Mame- 
et-Loire, Mayenne, Sarthe, Deux-Sfevres, and Yend6e, and 
extend to a length of about 1600 kdometres (932 miles). 

A sum of nearly 34 milhons of franca is spent yearly for 
the purpose of nn ainng new roads or repairing old ones. 

The chemins viemam, or cross roads establi^ing a commum 
cation between rural places not far distant from each other, 
are managed by a special branch of the department of the 
minister of the interior; about 3000 agents-voyes's and 

42.000 cantonniers or workmen are specially charged with 
the duty of keeping them in repair. In 1872 these roads, 
divided into three classes accordmg to their importance, 
were 644,390 kilometres (338,273 miles) in length, and 
covered a surface of about 370,000 hectares (915,000 
acres). To the very considerable resources which the com- 
munes must apply to the extension and repair of their rural 
roads the Government used to add a yearly ^nt of 

11.600.000 francs ; but this sum has been reduced to 

6.760.000 francs since 1873. The Annedes of the adminU- 
tmtion of the Fonts et Qhaiissies mention 1982 large bridges, 
of which 79 are cast iron. The chief axe the bridge over 
the Gironde at Bordeaux, which has 17 arches, is 601 
metres (1643 feet) in length, and cost 6,860,000 francs; 
the bridge of Cubzac, over the river Dordogne ; the turn- 
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ing bridge of Penfeld at Brest ; tlie bridge St Esprit^ 
over the Ebone, with. 18 arches on a length of 730 metres 
(2396 feet); those of Toulouse, Liboumei, Tours, and Eonen; 
the new bridge (Font-Fmf) and the bridge of Kna at 
Paris ; and the bridge of La Guillotihre at Lyons. 

Edilwayfi. Although the system of railways in Prance is far from 
being so complete as in England and Belgium, the country 
is now traversed by great lines which connect together all 
the principal towns; and lines of less importance have 
been made, or will ere long be established, in every dis- 
trict, The chief lines, which are worked by powerful com- 
panies under the superintendence of the state, are— (1) the 
Ghmins de fer du Ford, which run between Paris and 
Soissons, Bo^ogne, Calais, Eouen, Amiens, &c , traverse the 
coal districts of Picardy, and reach the Belgian terri- 
tory at Quidvrain and at Toumay ; (2) the Chemins de 
fer de VM, from Paris to Strasburg, Mulhonse, and Basel 
in Switzerland, through Alsace, with branch lines to Sedan, 
Metz, Luxembourg, Eheims, Sarreguemines, (fee. , joining Bel- 
gian and Prussian railways at several points of the fron- 
tier; (3) the CJiemm de fer de VOimt, which traverse 
Normandy in every direction, and connect Paris with the 
towns of Brittany; (4) the Ckmine de fer d! Orleans, 
which go to Nantes, Bordeaux, Limoges, Bonrges, and Tou- 
louse ; (5) the GJimim de fer de Fans d, Lyon et ilia 
Mediterraii&e, which connect the valley of the Seine with 
that of the Ehone, and have branch Hues to St Etienne, 
Olermont-Perrand, Grenoble, Toulon, Cette, &c., esta- 
blishmg regular and direct communication between Prance 
and Switzerland,— -the railways of Savoy being also worked 
by the same company Paris is the starting point and the 
administrative centre of all these lines. Another great Ime 
worked by the Gompagnie du Midi, starts from Bordeaux, 
which it connects with Cette and Bayonne, with branches 
between Bayonne, Tonlouse, and Foix, Agen and Tarbes, 
Tonlonsa and Auch, Montpellier and Milhau, the. Through 
this line Spain is brought into communication with Prance. 

The other lines worthy of mention are— the railways of 
the Charentes, connecting La Eoche-sur-Yon, La Eochelle, 
Boohefort, Coutras, Angoul&ne, Saintes, Limoges, and St 
Jean d’Ang^ly; the line from Chauny to St Gobam ; the 
railway of the docks of St Ouen, Paris; the line from 
Dunkirk to Fumay (Belgian frontier) ; those from ^Ipinay 
to Yelars, from B^thune to Lille, from Somain to Anzin 
and the Belgian territory, from Vitrd to Poug&res, and 
from Peipignan to Prades j the Mddoo railway ; the Ven- 
dee railways; and the GheMin de fer de ceiniure, which 
encirdes Paris. 

The capital required for the making of these railways has 
been calculated at not less than 10,000,000,000 francs — 
which gives, for a total length of 21,987 kilometres (13,662 
miles), an average of 297,000 francs per kilometre, or 
£19,118 per English mila The state has granted and 
still grants large sums to the companies ; but in return 
they are subject to a tax in proportion to their traffic^ as 
web as to other dues, which are a considerable source of 
revenue to the public treasury, the profit realized by it 
having been 66,942,330 francs in 1873. The yearly re- 
turns of the companies show an average income of 840 
milhons of francs. 

Navig- ^ All navigable rivers are state property. A table is sub- 

able joined of the navigable rivers arranged by basins, with the 
length of their navigable course, and dso of the canals 

canois. and, the small rivers which have been converted into canals. 
Owing to the cheap rate of transport by water, canal 
traflic has been but little injured by the extension of rail- 
ways, this inexpensive way of conveyance being used for 
heavy goods whenever practicable. In 1876, 1,721,070,943 
kilometric tons (about 1,748,600,000 tons avoirdupois) were 
carried by river and canal navigation, besides 176 661,434 


cubic metres (230,933,000 cubic jmrds) of wood or hois 
flotte. The duties levied on these goods amounted to more 
than 4,177,940 francs, 


Navigable Uivers. 
KUo- 


Adoot 
Ifidonzo . 
Nive . 

Gave do Pau 
Chauenib.. 


S^vro Nlortalse . 
Vendde 
OmosDB 


Lob ., 
Tarn. 
Veabre, 
Louie . 


Allloi... . 
ChoT . 
Crenoo 
Layon 
Loir 

Mayonno , .. 
Oadon , 
Sartbe 


20 12^ 
9 

, IBO 118 
81 20 
71 44i 

25 16 

87 Hi 


822 611 
23 14 

24T 154 

. 94 58| 

10 10 
CO 87i 


Loise, eontinued ^ 
S^vre-Nantalso . 
Thouofc,.,. , 
Vleiine . - 
Meuse , ., 

Mosbilb , . . 

Menrtbe . ... 
Oune 

Touquoa . ... 

Rhone . . 

Ain 

Doubs 

Isbre 

Petit-KhOne 

SaOne 

Sollle 

Seine .. ... ... 

Aisno. , 

Anbo, . 

Enro 

Gi ond'MQriii 
Mamo 

Olso 

Yonno . 

Vtt.ainm 


Kilo- inifl. 
metres. 

20 12J 


12 71 


FromAlTotoLaBassiSo 43 27 

From tho Aisno to tho 

Homo . 58 80 

Aidenncs . 100 06 

FKim Arles to Bono 47 20i 

FromBoranustoDanklik 8 6 

Bony 322 2D0 

Blavot 00 87 

BonrbouTi; 21 13 

Itourgogno 242 160i 

Brliu'O - 50 87 

Calatols. . . 41 20^ 

Contre 116 73 

From tho caiamto to tho 

Sendvo... 82 

Colmo 88 

Ponlo., . OS 

Eat 24 

EtanfiS. 48 

Husebconck . 20 

l]lQ.«i-Ranoe .. ..... . 84 

LetOrslitVAlsno 40 

Latdralk la Loire . 207 


231 

40| 


Latdral.k la Mamo 07 41J 

Latdral h I'Oiso . 20 18 

Loing 50 31 

Manlcamp 5 3 

From Morans to La Bo- 

cliollo ..24 15 

From tlio Mamo to tho 

Bhlna. 216 184 

Haute-Mamo 39 Hi 

From Mods to Omuld.. 6 8 

From Nantos to Brest 360 2281 

Nouffosad 18 llj 

NIveraols ..... 174 108 

Qrldons .... 74 40 

Prom tho Rhone to tho 

Rlilno ,. . . IDO 118 

From Roonno to Piguln. 50 86 

St Quentin . . ..97 004 

Hauto^oino 44 274 

Sonsde 26 lo’ 

Somme 160 07 



Fivers converted vrde (Janals, 
,. . 28 18 


Poi-toftheOlso ms 664 

Scarpo 81 194 

290 li^ 


Prance is hut very inadequately provided with harbours ; Harbon 
her long tract of coast washed by the Atlantic and the Bay 
of Biscay has scarcely three or four good seaports, and 
those on the southern shore of the channel form a striking 
contrast to the spacious maritime inlets on the English side. 

To begin from the north-east, Dunkirk has a smaU harbour, 
enlarged, however, by docks, and approached in the Dutch 
manner by a canal leading from the sea. Calais, one of 
the best ports on the coast, is nob to be compared with 
Dover. Boulogne has a roadstead, which has been of late 
greatly deepened and improved. The port of Dieppe is ex- 
posed, and of course unsuitable for winter. The best mer- 
cantile harbour lu the north of France, Le Havxe-de-Gr^ce, 
at the mouth of the Seine, has largo basins and docks, 
formed at a very great expense. Oherbourg is now a port 
and arsenal of great utility and importance to the navy ; 
its roadstead, extensive but open, h^ a searwall, affording 
protection from the swell of the sea; and its spacious 
dock^ excavated since the beginning of this oentnry, at an 
expense of £3,000,000 sterling, is capable of containing 
fifty sail of the lino. St Malo, on the north coast of 
Brittany, possesses a good and large harbour, with quays 
extending to a length of 3,966 metres (3331 yards); its 
entrance is protected by fortified islets. Brittany also 
possesses Brest, the great maritime port of the Atlantic 
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for the navy, and, in the aouth-weat, Lorieni Proceeding 
further to the south, we find Nantes, with its two ports 
at the mouth of the Loire, Paimboeuf and St Nazaire; 
Les Sables d’Olonne, now connected with Liverpool by a 
regular service of steamers j Epchefort, on the Charente, 
one of the great dockyards and naval stations j La 
Eochelle, a small but secure harbour, and Bordeaux, where 
the Gironde is nearly equal m width to the Thames at Lon- 
don From this there is no seaport worthy of mention 
until we reach Bayonne, a place of difficult access. On the 
Mediterranean, France has the porta of Cette, Marseilles 
(the most spacious and secure on the coast), Nice, and the 
great maritime port, arsenal, and dockyard of Toulon. 

XL Agnculture. 

Agncul- The rural population of France is equal to about a half 
tural of the total number of the inhabitants. The census of 
^ return of 18,613,325, or 62‘7l per cent, of 
the whole population. That number was divided thus:— 


Landowners living on their estates 9,097,768 

Farmei 8 and tenants 4,670,068 

Gardeners and nniseryuien . 878,827 

Woodcutters and chaicoal trainers 270,743 

Servants 940,811 

Day labourers . 8, 266, 618 


Progress In the general description of the country, some infor- 
agn- mation has been given as to the nature of the soil and its 
culture ya^pious kinds of produce, which must be supplemented here. 
The extent of agricultural improvement in France since 
the first Revolution has certainly been less than in England 
and Scotland, and it has heeu repeatedly said that this m* 
feriority had its chief cause in the insignificant size of the 
occupancies, a feature of French agricoltnre which Arthur 
Young observed in his time, but which has been much m- 
creased by the law obliging a father to make an almost 
equal division of his property amongst his children. It 
would be perhaps nearer the truth to say that generally 
the more fertile a country is the less core the inhabitants 
take to cultivate it ; if we add to this the influence of the 
climate, which makes country people more frugal, and at 
the same time more indolent, we shall be able to account 
for the difference in the state of agriculture as between the 
northern and^the southern provinces .’of France, It does 
not appear, however, that land thus ^vided produces less 
in proportion than large estates, and, notwithstanding the 
great progress that France has still to make, it is in an 
agricultural point of view as nch as any other country. 
Average The Statistigue OffimlU gives a statement of the average 
land alue of land per hectare, and the average rent paid for it, 
distinguishing in each case three classes of land, thus 
an rent Lands under tillage : value, 3066, 2176, 1356 francs; 
rent, 96, 69, 46 francs; (2) meadows : value, 4161, 3958, 
2022 francs; rent, 152, 104, 72 francs; (3) vineyards: 
value, 3564, 2638, 1783 francs; rent, 139, 98, 68 francs. 

The value of wood varies from 2877 to 1436 francs for 
the forests, and from 1081 to 669 francs for copsewoods. 
Grain The cultivation of grain has always been the chief busi- 
crops ness of French agricultUTists, 1$73 about 13,000,000 
hectares were under this crop, and in 1875 this had ia,- 
creased to about 16,000,000, totributed thus: — 



Hectares. 

Averojire crop 
per Hectare. 

Total Produce. 

"Wheat 

Keshn 

Bye 

Barley 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Haiza 

MiUet 

6,966,419 

608,178 

1,912,601 

1,118,071 

8,182,466 

677,026 

606,993 

49,984 

Hectolitres 

12-04 

12 60 
10'86 
1676 

21 -sa 

14 86 
1472 
12'24 

Hectolitres. 

88,801,193 

6,287,801 

20,779,367 

18,782,827 

67,891,996 

9,722,267 

8,918,862 

612,081 
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Wheat sells at prices varying from 20 to 26 francs a 
hectolitre (46s. 6d. to 60s. 6d. a quarter), and costs the 
agriculturist about 17 francs 60 centimes ^iOs. 8d. a quarter). 

The quantity which is produced in Franca, large as it is, 
does not meet the wants of the population, and several 
millions of hectolitres are every year imported from Russia, 
Prussia, Eoumania, Spain, Italy, Egypt, and America. 

The cultivation of meahn and rye is on the decUue, 
wherever the progress of agricultural science had succeeded 
m making a poor soil more rich and fertile, wheat takes 
their place, as bemg better and more profitable 

The area allotted to barley has been much the samo 
for a long period, and is likely to remain so The same 
may be said of maize, which is especially cultivated 
in the east and south-west, and of buckwheat, which in 
Auvergne and Brittany forms no small part of the food of 
the inhabitants. Oats are extensively cultivated, and 
yield a good return; this crop was on the increase from 
1816 to 1862, but has since been almost stationary. 

Potatoes form a very important article, occupymg mother 
1873 1,176,496 hectares (2,907,290 acres), and yielding 
120,410,929 hectolitres (331,274,654 bushels). 

The other crops are tabulated here with the results they 
yielded for 1873 .— 



[Hectares 

Arerage Crop 

Total 

Pease, heans, &c.,. ..... 

322,681 

482,247 

Hectolitres. 

1874 

Hectolitres. 

4,484,107 

Ghestrauts,, . ... .... , 

IS 68 

6,667,381 

Colza and other oleo- 1 
ranous plants | 

Olive trees 

214,808 

18*34 

2,968,441 

148,620 


4,694,010 

Beet 

258,836 

Quintals. 

806 

QulntiilsJ 

77,486,100 

Hops 

8,628 

14 

60,244 

Tooacco 

14,858 

12 

172,622 

Hemp 

96,621 

87,671 

6*28 

608,941 

Flax .. . , 

6 76 

608,917 

Miscellaneous . 

10,900 

20 

319,898 

> The quinua miMqueia 

lb leas than 2 cwt, 


Meadows, both natural and artificial, are very numerous Meadowa 
in France, and ^ve a higher retuni than any other kind 
of land, Artificial meadows, sown with clover or lucerne, 
have considerably increased in extent, as will be seen from 
the foBowing comparative table • — 



1843. 

1863 

1883, 

Natural meadows 
Arhficml meadows . . 
Pasturage of vanous 
kmds 5 

Hectares. 

106,108,888 

47,266,674 

22,600,000 

Hectares. 

129,200,220 

84,806,847 

86,049,868 

Hectares. 

160,096,847 

108,683,376 

89,866,898 


174,800,662 1 

260,140,884 

808,114,121 


The vineyards cover 4 '27 per cent of the surface ofYine- 
France, and are one of the chief sources of its agricultural 
wealth, They are to be found, more or less, in every dis- 
trict, except in ten northern departments, viz., Calvados, 
Ofitsjwia-Nord, Oreuse, Finist^re, Manche, Nord, Ome, 
Fa&'de-Oedais, Beine-Iiifdrieure, and Somme. In 1862, 
according to statistical documents then published by the 
Government, the departments in which the vine was most 
extensively cultivated were — ^H6rault (162,172 heotaas^), 
Oharente-Inf^neure (167,763), Gironde (126,220), Gharente 
(100,008), Gars (94,790), Gard (94,200),, Dordogne 
(87,262), Aude (81,869), Var (79,040), lot-etGarcmne 
(69,166). The vintage of 1876 gave a total of about 
41,846,748 hectolitres (921,033,017 galhma). 

The census taken in 1872 as the total Liyb 

number of horses, compriaingf 400,4:64 colts, 361,654 stock, 
stallions of 4 years and upwards, 872,911 geldings, and 
1,267,832 nmres. The number of mules was 299,129, 
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and of asses 450,625 The returns for the same year 
gave 10,023,716 head of cattle and 24,707,496 sheep. 
The goats, particularly numerous in Corsica and some 
mountainous parts, were 1,791,725. The addition of 

2.600.000 beehives, of a to^ vdue of about 32,800,000 
francs, 58,300,000 poultry of all kinds, and 2,300,000 
dogs completes the enumeration in its pnncipal divisions 
of the hve stock of agricultural France, 

Mimstry In France the interests of agriculture are eutrusted to 

ofagn- a special minister. Under him are general inspectors, 

culture. it IS to visit the different parts of idle country, 

and to report on their respective position and wants. These 
reports serve to determine the distribution of grants and re- 
wards which the state dispenses every year In 1869 the 
sum of money given as rehef m cases of ffres, cattle disease, 
and damage caused hy storms, frost, or excessive drought, 
floods, aud other accidents, amounted to 2,171,340 francs. 
As rewards, the state gives premiums to the owners of the 
best stallions and broodmares (826,000 francs m 1873), it 
supports by grants nding schools and establishments for 
training horses (160,600 francs), gives prizes for race- 
horses (404,600 francs), and distributes about 1,400,000 
franca a year for the creation and maintenance of agricul- 
tural societies. The principal object of these societies is 
the organization of provmcial shows of cattle, implements, 
and agricultural produce, under the name of mnices agri- 
coles. The Government lias, besides, founded institutions 
that are entirely under its management and belong to the 
state. Such are the sheep-folds of Haut-Tingry (Pas-de- 
Calaia) and Rombouillet (Seine-et-Oise), the cow-house of 
Oorbon (Calvados) for the breeding of Durham cows only, 
and the haras or stallion stables. These stables, contain- 
ing together about 1086 horses, and kept at an expense of 

1.844.000 francs, are established in 22 central towns, and 
send staUions every year to 340'Btations. Two great banking 
establishments have been founded in order to help those 
who are engaged in agricultural business The one, the 
cr^it fonder, grants loans on land securities j these loans 
amounted for the year 1872 to 45,482,242 francs 60 cen- 
times, divided among 1156 borrowers, The other, the 
crSdii agricole, which dates from I860, discounts bills and 
lends on personal or other security, but always with the 
object of promoting the progress of agricultural pursuits. 
In 1872 Uus company negotiated bil^ to the value of 
248 miUions of francs. It paid the same year a dividend 
of 16 francs for each 600 francs share. The credit fancier, 
which is an older institution (1862), paid 36 francs for each 
share of the same value. 

Xn. Manufactures, Mines, and Quarries. 

TeiHle _ One of the foremost branches of manufacture in France 

ra^fac- is that which has for its object the working up of textile 
materials. The gross amount of its produce is not less 
than 3,600,000,000 francs a year, and statistics pub- 
lished in 1873 return it as employing 308,481 men, 
306,898 women, 69,948 children, 2777 steam-engines, 
and about 9,600,000 spindles. These figures relate to 
the period between 1861 and 1866, and are certainly very 
much less than if the enumeration had been taken more 
recently. 

Lmen. The flax gathered in 1873 weighed 64,874,740 kilo- 
grammes (1,081,276 cwt,), and represented a minimum 
value of 84 millions of francs j to which must he added 
10,188,721 kilogrammes (200,766 cwt.) of hemp, at an 
average pnee of one franc a kilogramme. About 800,000 
spindles are kept busy with this material In this branch 
of trade the department of Kord ranks first j it manufac- 
tures more than one-third of the total amount of Utiaw pro- 
duced. Seine, Sarthe, Maine-et-Loire, Seine-Infdrieure, 
Calvados, lUe-et-Vilaine, Lot-et-Guronne, Indre-et-Loire, 
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and Seine-et-OisB are, next to the department of Nord, 
the chief seats of this industry. 

The cotton manufacture has its centre m Normandy. Cotton 
More than a third of the total produce of the French cotton 
looms comes from the department of Seme-Infdrieura ; 

Nord, Vosges, Calvados, Aisne, Aube, Orne, Meuse, and Eure 
have also a large share in the production of cotton yarn and 
cotton clotL The department of Eh&ne is famous for its 
cotton mushns, the value of which is not less than 28 
millions of francs. Meurthe produces a special kind of 
trimming, valued at about 3 millions of francs a year. 
French cotton goods cannot cope in cheapness with the 
English, but they are of fine quality, and on this account 
command a sale in the markets. In the absence of auth- 
entic documents, we may safely estimate the produce of 
cotton manufacture for 1872 at 500 millions of francs, and 
the pkint engaged in the trade at 6 millions of spindles 
and 260 milhons of looms of various kinds. The loss of 
Alsace has been a heavy blow to the cotton trade of 
France. 

In the woollen factories 3,200,000 spindles are employed, WooUi 
giving work to more than 172,000 people. Wool fabrics 
amount in value to 1,200,000,000 francs, figures which 
present a striking contrast to the valuation of Count 
Chaptal in 1812, which was not above 250 millions of 
francs. Largs manufacturing houses are to be found 
especially in the departments of Ardennes (Seda^, Nord 
(Lille, Cambrai, (kc.), Marne, Eure (Louviers), Hdrault; 
while Eh6ne is noted for shawls, Bouches-du-Rhfine for 
washing and combing, Calvados for wool yarns, Aisne for 
both yarns and tissues, Aude for drapery, &c. The special 
manufacture of Paris is that of shawls, damasks for furni- 
ture, merinos, and lighter fabrics as gauzes, muslins, 
bareges, (kc. 

The rearing of silk-worms and the production of silk can Sdk. 
be traced far back in the mdustrial history of France. The 
first Avignon pope, Clement V., is said to have introduced 
the first silk-worms and the first mulbeny trees (1306). 

This branch of industry soon assumed a national cliaracter, 
and all kings who, hke Louis XL and Henry TV., cared 
for the progress of commerce and manufactures, gave it 
encouragement and privileges. In 1780 France produced 

6,600,000 kilogrammes of cocoons (14,649,194 Bb), having 
a value of 16,600,000 francs. The following table shows 
the progress made in the roaring of silk-worms from that 
date : — 


YeaTB. 

Weight of Cocoons. 

^Valuo. 

1781-88 

1789-1800 

1801-1807 

1808-12 

1818-20 

1821-80 

1881-40 

1841-46 

1846-62 

1863 

1863 

1867 

1869 

1872 

KlloRromincs. 

6,200,000 

8,000,000 

4.200.000 
6,147,800 

6.200.000 
10,800,000 

11.637.000 

17.600.000 

24.264.000 
26,000,000 

9,678,804 

14,082,946 

8,076,646 

9,871,116 

Cwt, 

122,167 

69,118 

82,761 

101,436 

102,463 

212,808 

227,132 

344,631 

477,911 

612,886 

188,746 

277,406 

169,144 

194,606 

Ftaiics. 

18,600,000 

9,800,000 

13.600.000 
17,602,660 

21.620.000 

44.080.000 

42.840.000 

66.600.000 
91,816,000 

117,000,000 

61,916,837 

98,680,616 

60,170,260 

60,707,863 


These 9,871,116 kilogrammes of cocoons gave 636,800 
kilograninoes (12,647 cwt.) of raw silk. Twenty-one de- 
partments are engaged in the rearing of silk-worms, — 
those which yield the largest produce being Gard, DrOme, 
Ardfeche, Vaucluse, Bouches-du-RhOne, Var, Isfere, H6rault, 
Basses- dlpes, (kc. After havmg undergone the various 
operations which transform the cocoon into regular yarn, 
the silk goes to tho weaver. Nine-tenths of the silk ia 
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woven at Lyons, by 120,000 looms, belonging to 400 firms, 
with nearly 800,000 workers, who every year produce silk 
goods to a value of about 460 millions of francs. 

Lace The manufacture of lace gives employment to 240,000 
em- women at Alen 5 on, Bailleul (Valenciennes), Lille, Chan- 
iroidery. Bayeux, Mirecourt, Le Puy, and Paris j and 

tbere are 150,000 embroiderers spread over Paris, Lyons, 
Nancy, ifipin^ Tours, Mirecourt, Lundville, Plombikes, 
St Mibiel, St I)i6, Alengon, Tarare, Caen, Le Puy, Lill^ 
Cambrai, St Quentin, <kc, The two industries contribute 
to the public wealth about 90 milhons of francs every 
year. 

Hosiery Cotton hosiery has its central point in the department 
of the Aube, wool in Picardy, and silk at Nlmes, Lyons, and 
Paris; the last also manufactures nearly the whole produce 
of France in linen hosiery. The annual value of this 
branch of industry may be stated approximately at 200 
milhons of franca. 

Shoe- The number of shoemakers is above 83,000, and they 
making employ about 120,000 workmen and assistants. Shoes of 
cloth {chaussons) are made by 819 firms, employing 6200 
workmen and assistants , and wooden shoes, an important 
branch of the business, are made chiefly in the departments 
of Cantal, Orne, Sarthe, Vosges, Vaucluae, and Puy-de 
D6me, and in Brittany, by 34,700 makers, assisted by 
77,500 workmen. It has been ^culated that this article 
Olovea. has a value of about 530 millions of francs. Paris, Gre- 
noble, Lun^vQle, Venddme, Blois, B&iers, Annouay, and 
Niort are the chief seats of the manufacture of gloves, 
which represents a sum of about 70 millions of francs. 

Other Hats and caps are made every year to the value of 60 
clothing, millions, by 6200 houses, employing about 24,000 workmen. 
Millinery, chiefly made in Paris, gives work to about 4000 
persons, most of whom are women. It may be valued at 
25 millions of francs, Tailors and outfitters of aU kinds 
number about 74,000, and give work to 82,000 workmen, 
seamstresses, and ahop-assistanta 

Beet Beet sugar is extensively made in the north of Franca 
sugar. The manufacture of this sugar in a raw state was thus 
distributed for the year 1876 ; — 


EUogranunes. Oirt. 

Aiane 92,721,966 1,827,034 

Nord 111,114,778 2,189,464 

Oise 41,867,892 816,181 

Pas-de-Calais . . . 60,102,110 1,184,278 

Somme... .. 67,747,641 1,884,927 

Other Departments 75,817,002 1,403,931 


These quantities are produced by about 610 manufac- 
tories, Ninety establishments are especially engaged in 
refining the first produce extracted from beetroot^ or from 
the sugar cane; about 180,000 tons of raw sugar are 
received annually from the colonies, French and foreign, 
by these refining establishments, which employ 3400 
workers. The yearly value of the manufacture amounts 
to 140 millions of francs. 

Liquors. Wme, treacle, and the juice of the beetroot are the 
substances from which the largest quantity of the alcohol 
produced in France is extracted. About 3600 firms are 
engaged in distdlation ; the produce for the year 1875-76 


was divided thus : — 

Sectolitret. (klloni. 

Alcohol distilled from wine 416,967 9,166,296 

„ „ com and potatoes 97,467 2,146,217 

„ „ beetroot 816,024 6,988,672 

„ » tieade 681,734 16,004,739 

„ other sabstsnoea.. 48,017 1,066,888 

1,668,209 84,296,661 


To ftis 429,648 hectohtres (9,466,409 gallons) are to be 
added, distilled by small proprietors who do not manufac- 
ture much more than for their own consumption, and are 
known by the name of bouUlm'e de cnt. Normandy and 
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Brittany ore the chief centres for the production of cider. 

In 1876 about 7,035,669 hectolitres (164,845,539 gallons) 
were manufactured. There are about 3200 brewers, who 
send out not less than 7,400,000 hectolitres of beer 
(162,871,543 gallons), worth about 200 millions of francs; 
butj as hops are but little cultivated in France, 3 mil- 
hons of francs are spent yearly in importing them. The 
kr^t manufactories of vinegar are in the departments of 
Loiret and Lolre-Infdrieure ; it is made almost exdusively 
from wine, but malt and some other substances are now 
beginning to bo used. The total value is about 3 millions 
of francs. 

The dressing and tanning of hides and skins has greatly Tammg. 
increased of late years ; it now represents a sum of 400 
milhons of francs, or about a million of francs more than 
in 1862. 

The principal soap manufactories are at Marseilles, its pro- Soap, 
ductiou being 800,000 qumtals (1,676,354 cwt ) , Nantes 
and Paris hold the second rank. It has been calculated 
that Franca produces annually 2 millions of quintals 
(3,940,886 cwt.) of soap. Candles are chiefly made at Paris. Candles, 
This branch of manufacture has a total value of 300 
millions of francs, whilst the production of soap amounts 
to 450 millions. French perfumery is appreciated througli per- 
the world, and gives a yearly return of more than 60 fomery. 
millions of francs. 

The departments of Vienne, Seine, Sarthe, and Puy- Pottery 
de-D6me are the centres of the fabrication of earthenware gbisa 
and bricks; in Haute-Vienne, Var, and Gironde the 
special manufacture is china. In 1847 official statistics 
valued at 85,964,000 francs the total produce of that 
industry ; but this value has certainly more than doubled 
since. A great manufactory kept up by the state at 
Sbvres forms a school in which artistic workmen are 
trained, so that the art is maintained in a high degree of 
perfection. Crystal wares are made in eight works, esta- 
blished in the departments of the Meurthe-et-Moselle, 

Seine, and Orne, among which special mention most be 
made of Baccarat, which is to this branch of industry what 
Sbvres is to the ceramic. Looking-glasses are a very im- 
portant article of manufacture in France, — that country 
possessing no fewer than 6 out of the 15 or 16 estahluh- 
ments in Europa The principal manufactory is at St 
Gobam (Aisne), and the of the produce of the whole 
is above 14 millions of francs. Glass of a more common 
kind is made in about 250 establishments, and is valued at 
80 millions of francs. The departments of Nord, Haute- 
Saflne, Haute-Loire, AUier, Seine-Inf^rieure, Seine, Avey- 
ron, and Loire are famed for common window and plate 
glass ; bottles are chiefly manufactured iu the department 
of Nord, and in the basins of the Loire and EhOne; the 
most ancient works established for this manufacture are 
at Quiquengrogne (Aisne), and date as far back as 1291. 

The most important papeMuiUs are situated in Charente, Papec 
Pas-de-Oalais, Seine-et-Oise, Tsfere, Vosges, Seine-Inf^neure, 

Seme, Eure, and Seine-et-Mame. Paris is celebrated for 
its paper-hangings and stained papers. In 1866 Moreau 
de Jonnfes valued the produce of this manufacture at’ 

55 millioDs of francs. Notwithstaudmg the special taxes 
now levied on it, this amount has undoubtedly increased 
by a large sum. 

In the period between the Ist November 1811 and the Books 
Slst December 1872 603,849 works have been published®”'^ 
in France, subdivided thus •— ^ 

I Books and pamphlets in all languages .. ... .463,617 
Engravings, maps, and plana. 66,767 
Musical publioationa .. . .. . 64,446 

In 1872 the number 'of -pdbliiations of all kinds was 
16,744, 3614 of whieh^V&re musical works, and 1671 en- 
gravings, maps, Jikik PtbprietoUs of political news* 
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papers must deposit with the treasury a guarantee that 
they will pay the fines to which the press law often renders 
them liable; security to the amount of 24,000 francs is 
required m the department of Seine, and 12,000 francs in 
the others. If the paper appears only once or twice a week, 
the security required is only 18,000 francs in the deport- 
ment of Seme and 6000 m the rest of France. The paper 
on which political newspapers are prmted is charged besides 
with a tax of 20 francs per 100 kilogrammes (about 8s. l|d. 
per cwt). Notwithstanding this 854 political newspapers, 
210 of which were daily, were published in France (64 of 
them in Paris) in 1873. Non-pohtical periodicals were not 
fewer than 1220, to which number Paris contributed 718, 
divided thus rehgious, 81 ; educational, 21 ; legal, 42 ; 
administration, 18; political economy, msurance, and 
commerce, 40; stock-exchange interests, 39; medical, 64; 
natural philosophy, 45 , agricultural, 37 ; military and 
naval, 23 ; history and geography, 17 ; fine arts and archi- 
tecture, 49, literary and critical, 56; fashion and {the 
amusement of the young, 84; archmological, 14; public 
works, 26 ; technology and popular science, 60. 

The printing and bookselling trades are carried on by 
about 7000 persona, who may be classed as follows ■ 


PariB 

Dcpaitmenia, 

Total. 

Printers 88 

044 

1082 

Printers and lithographers 649 

011 

1460 

Oopper-pkte printers ... 67 

61 

128 

Booksellers 1034 

8854 

4388 

1738 

6270 

7008 


Ood. The principal mines which France possesses are coal and 
iron tmnea Ooal-pite are almost exclusively confined to 
the east, south-east, and north of the country. The richest 
departments are Nord (239 square miles), Paa-de-Oalais 
(201), Gard (187), SaOne-et-Loire (166), H4rault (113), 
Loire (110), aud Bouohea-du-TUiOne (107). The whole 
area is about 2200 square miles, and comprises 623 sepa- 
rate concessions, which, however, are not all being worked 
The yield of coal mines in 1876 was 170,477,013 quintals 
(16,796,824 tons), the following being the most productive 
to^cts 

Kamos ot the Basins. Depoitments. Qalntals. 

Yalendennea Korfl, Pas de Qalals . 66,882,90)) 

Loirs. ... , , . . Loirs, RhOns 8*,717,183 

Alois. . .. , ArdhQhe,Qard ... ... 16,446,387 

Chsozot, Blonay SsOne-et-Lolre . 0,906,876 

Commajitry. . , . AUlor . 0,910,227 

AiiUn ATsyroo .. .. - .. 7,046,120 

Alx ... , Bonches-da-RliOne, Vai 8,646,100 

Gralssessno Hdrault ... 2,767,881 

Carmanx . lam ... ..... .... , 9,671,700 

Ahnn Orati80„ .. . V60,828 

BTSssnc ..... . M . Haiite-Loire, Fny-do-DOnie . . 2,020,686 

Ronchamp . > ... Haute-SaOne , 1,008,889 

StEloy Pny-ds-DOms . .. „ „ 1,772,766 

beolze ... KlhTre. ..... . 1,620,480 

l^lnoc . . . , ... SaOne-et-Lnlro , 1,400,170 

La Koine ~.. ~ Kayannc, Saithe. . . .. 1,100,680 

LeDroe,- Ishrs .... „ . 1,086,620 

Hordlnghem ,. . , . Pas4o-Ca1ais. ... . > , 842,784 

Bssaa-Lotre ..... , Lolre-lnrOrleure, Malno-ut-Loire... 680,293 

VouTaat, Cliontonijay Doiu-Shvras, YondiSe. , , .... 446,810 

Bnxlhre-la-Gnie ,. .. Al}ler . 487,282 

Monosqae Baases-AIpes, Vancluae. 888,064 

Bert AlUer . 868,146 

Snlnto-Foy-l'Argantihio . ~ RliOna... „ 882,103 

MaurlonnQ-TorentaIae,Bdan9onM,. BautBS<Alpea, SoTole., 200,690 

Peat. Peat is to be found in 40 departments, but especially in 
Somme, Pas-de-Calais, Loire-Infdrieure, Isire, Oise, Beine- 
efc-Oise, Aisne, Nord, Doubs, Marne, Vosges, and Aube. 
The cutting of this fuel, so useful to the poorer classes, 
gives work to from 30,000 to 40,000 men, whose wages 
amount to a total of about 4 miUioua of francs. The mines 
of mineral tar yield about 3 millions of quintals (296,666 
tons) annually. SaOue-et-Loire, AlUer, and ArdWe are 
the principal centres of its production. 

[ran. Franca is very rioh in iron mines; but as these are 
generally far from the districts which produce coal, the 
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working expenses are considerably increased, and some- 
times to such an extent that the metal extracted cannot 
repay the outlay required for its extraction, and the mines 
have to be abandoned. The production of iron, however, 

IS on the increase, and reaches 7| milhons of quintals 
(738,916 tons), which represent about 14,500,000 quintals 
(1,428,671 tons) of pig-iron. The details in quintals of 
this production for 1876 are appended - 

Departments Pig-Iron Iron Departments Pig-Iron lion 

AUler . 947,730 247,990 Mama . ... 20,220 

Aidhche 808,697 Hante-Mornc 841,193 822,026 

Aidcnnes » 142,700 348,050 Mayenne 20,053 130 

Arldge. . 209,195 87,560 Memthe-ot-Mosello 8,267,969 ,568,803 

Aube ... 1,200 60,906 Meuse , 170,150 126,000 

Areyron 297,230 368,260 Moibihan . .. . 26,360 

Bouchea-dn- Nlfevro , 203,137 

BhOne 226,000 18,400 Noi-d 1,488,626 1,778,843 

Chai-ente . 6,760 Oise . 166,663 

Cher 861,186 34,596 Oraa , 1,900 

Corse . 48,000 12,000 Foa-de-Caluis. 002,300 0,000 

COto-d’Or. _ 110,200 160,450 Basses-Pyi dudes 4,432 

COtes-du-Nm-d 14,750 26,006 Pyrdndes Orlentalcs 79,074 

Dordogne 04,900 44,828 HnntrRhla (Belfort) 11,313 

Donha , 80,077 32,412 RhOnc 097,737 

Eure 48,620 Hante-SnOne 128,786 20,670 

Flniathro . 4,707 SaOno-ot-Lolre 1,600,927 609,026 

Card 864,808 256,878 Sartlio _ ^422 1,442 

Hanto-GaroDne 17,000 Savoie . 2,860 L306 

Gironde - 66,000 0,442 Hante-Savolo . 7,000 

llle-ot-VfluIne 19,700 1,660 Seine 240,400 

Indro . 80,070 10,026 Solne-Infdrlenro 0,040 

Ishre 220,860 73,146 Selne-ct-Olso 26,086 

Jura 297,310 167,110 Somme 8,300 

Landes 162,136 26,666 Tam 7,264 

Lolr-et-Cher 2,350 Tam-et-Gaioiiiie 63,500 49,760 

Loire .. 407,806 609,901 Vienne 1,000 

Lolre-Infdrlouro 83,000 60,600 Vosges 17,076 

Lot-et-Gomnne 128,000 Yoniio . 90,806 

14,406,877 7,332,n0 

In some iron-works, especially those which are established 
in the chain of the Pyrenees, wood is still used as fuel : 
185,024 quintals (18,266 tons) of iron were made by this 
process in 1876. The production of steel was for the same 
year 2,618,767 quintals (268,006 tons), the largest part 
of wbch came from the depaibments of Loire, Sa5ne-et- 
Loire, Gard, Allier, Norcl, and EhOne. lu 1864 there Other 
were 64 mines from which other metals than iron were ex- metals, 
tracted, viz., 39 of silver ore (galSne argentiftre and 
dquifom) in the departments of Hautes-Alpes, Fmistfere, 

Gard, Haute-Garonne, lUe-et-Vilaine, Is6re, Loire, Haute- 
Loirei, LozhTQ, and Puy-de-DCme ; 12 of copper (Rh5ne and 
Vosges) ; 8 of antimony (Cantal, Haute-Loire, Loz5re, Puy- 
d0-D6me) ; 4 of manganese, and 1 of nickel. There were 
6066 men employed in working these mines, which gave a 
return of 4,956,616 francs. But these statistics cannot be 
relied on, except for the year of their publication, as old 
mines are constantly closed and new ones opened. In 
1869, for example, there is no mention of silver mines, and 
the mines Df manganese are 9 in number instead of 4 as 
given above. 

The quarries of France are about 24,000 in number, giv- Quarries, 
mg employment to more than 88,000 men. The last valua- 
tion of the produce was made in 1846, and amounted to 
41,047,6 1 9 francs, but it must be much higher now. Marble • 

18 abundant, especially in the departments of Pyrenees, 
Bouohea-da-Eh6ne, Puy-de-DCme, Hdrault, Hautes-Alpes, 

Corse, An^ge, <icc, Alabaster is found in the departments 
of the Tonne, in the valley of Aspe (Pyrdndes), at Lagny 
(Seine-et-Marne), and at Montmartre (Pans), Lithographic 
stones are common in the departments of Ain, Indre, and 
CCte-d’or. Slates are principally extracted from the quar- 
ries of Cherbourg and St LC (Manche), Augers (Mame- 
et-Loire), and Fumay (Ardennes). Limestone is abundant 
in 60 departments, and 38 yield plaster. 

Paris is tbe chief centre of the manufacture of artistic Gold and 
objects in gold or silver; in 1860 the workmen weres*^^^®’^ 
18,731 in nombar, distributed among 3199 establishments, 
and the busitieBS was transacted to the value of not far from 
184 millions of francs. Lyons holds the second place, and 
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then Bordeaux, Marseilles, Nimes, Besangon, Clermont-Fer- 
rand, and Toulouse. The gross value of the various metals 
used by the trade at the same period was calculated at 

52.625.000 francs, silver forming about a third of the wholft 
Watches The manufacture of watches and clocks yields a revenue 
and of 30 millions of francs Large iron clocks are made at 
clocks. Morez(Jura); time-pieces are constructed in part at St 

Nicolas d’Aliermont (Seine-Iufdneure) and at Montb61krd, 
and finished at Paris ^ watches are begun at Montbdliard 
and Cluses (Haute-Savoie), and finished at Pans and Be- 
sangon. This last town is the central place of the trade, 
and represents 99^ per cent of the total manufacture; 

15.000 persons, men, women, and children, are employed 
in this trade, and m 1872 they turned out 136,276 gold 
and 269,626 silver watches. 

XIH. Commerce and Banking BstalluImeMs. 

Inland Commerce is naturally divided into home and foreign 
trada trade, the former being greatly more important than the 
latter. It is impossible to give a strict and correct valuer 
tion of the inland traffic, but, judging of the whole from 
the few accessible details, we may, without exa^eration 
estimate its amount at about 35 or 40 thousand millions 
of francs. The gross weight of goods conveyed through 
the canals and navigable rivers has been given above 
(p. 618) ; these goods principally consist of coals, wood, 
stones, metals, wines, com, and other heavy materials. 
Tins mode of conveyance is slow, but cheap, the duly 
levied varying from 1 to 6 centimes per 1000 kilogrammes 
per kilometre, i.6., the maximum rate is about f d. a ton 
per mile. 

The administration of public works published in 1867 a 
table of the traffic on French railways by goods trains, 
from which the following is an extract • — 


Motrla Tong. Metric Tons. 

Flour and com. . . 3,233,869 Mojiures. . 621,932 

Wme, spirits, and vine- Coals . 11,688,662 

gar 2,670,424 Carnages. 11,724 

Grocery and provisions 1,336,678 Horses 218,604 

Metals.. . . 3,298,317 Cattle 6,929,667 

Building materials.. . 6,242,364 Miscellaneous .. ... 10,124,766 


In 1869 the total weight of goods conveyed IsYpetke 
vitem (goods trains) was 44,0X3,433 metric tons.^ Since 
that time a considerable increase hss evidently taken place, 
the consequence at once of the general progress of com- 
merce and of the great extension of railways. 

Coasting The coasting trade has always been of great importance 
in France, though it is far inferior to that of England. In 
1876 the total weight of goods transported by coasters was 
2,022,659 tons, an increase of nearly 7000 tons on the 
pracediug year. These goods were of various kinds, — 
building materials (258,174 tons), wines (226,695 tons), 
salt (215,186 tons), wood (207,211 tons), com and flour 
(199,461 tons), coals (126,243 tons), being the chief 
articles in the general traffic. 62,396 vessels, the tonnage 
of which amounted to 3,207,933 tons, were engaged in 1dm 
trade, while in 1874 there were only 57,888, of 2,962,414 
tons. The harbours most frequented by coasters are Mar- 
seilles, Xi6 Havre, Bordeaux, Dunkirk, Rouen, Cettes, 
Diwpe, Nantes, St Nazaire, and Boulogne. 

Fiflkeries. Tme annual produce of river and pond fishing in 
the interior of France may be valued at about 10 mil- 
lions of francs. Coast fishing was carried on in 1871 by 
8996 boats, manned by 88,160 men, with a tonnage of 
68,617 tons, giving a return of 61,609,200 francs. In 
1876 the increase was considerable, the number of the 
boats being 20,169, the tonnage 101,862 tqns, the crews 

^ iThe ton Fere and in -what follows (as well aa m tlie tatle) is the 
French metric ton of 10 quintals, which u about 83 Ib less than the 
English ton,-^e latter m commerce bemg held equivalent to 1016 
kilogrammes. 
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68,661 hands, and the revenue 61,780,160 francs. The 
same year 178 vessels, with a tonnage of 30,296 tons, and 
manned by 7800 men, sailed from French ports to fish 
for cod on the coasts of Newfoundland; the year before the 
number of the boats engaged in cod fishing was 188, The 
average value of the Newfoundland fisheries is estimated 
at about 17 millions of francs. The rearing of oysters has 
of late made very great progress in France. Large beds 
are established on almost every suitable point of the coast, 
as at Cancale, Auray, Marennes, Ol^ron, and Arcachon. 

The last-named place is the most important of aU, the beds 
being not fewer than 2427, which gave for 1876 a return 
I of 3,941,309 francs, represented by 196,886,460 oysters, 

4,700,000 of which were shipped to England. 

I In 1610 towns a duty is levied on goods, especially upon Octroi, 
provMons and liquors, brought to market for pubhc sale, 
or disposed of privately. In 1871 the total revenue 
yielded by this tax, which is known by the name of 
^octroi” was 166,490,936 francs, divided as follows; — . 


Fnmes Fmnos 

Wines 48,427,924 Fuel 17,704,919 

Cider , .. 2,771,743 Fodder .. .. 7,906,193 

Spnits 8,997,298 Building matenola... 7,891,822 

Other dnnks. 16,624,000 Miscell^eous 6,819,968 

Proviaions 41,847,476 


The following table shows the returns of the octroi tax, 
in the towns where it yielded more than 1 million of francs 
for the years 1874 end 1876 

1874. 1870. . 

Franca, Franca 

fails 88,S&0,Se0 124^388,118 

Lyons 8,870,618 11,188,497 

MKrsemea 0,328,699 9,783,279 

Bordeaux 8,670,979 4,267,8?! 

LUle .. , , 2,871,808 1,817,063 

Nantes . . 2,041,861 2 809,877 

Tonlonse , . 2,471,614 2,904,12! 

Eonen ... ... . 2,888,526 8,499,820 

Lellavre . . . 2,300,328 2,404,347 

Stitlchno 2,269,95! 2,847,546 

Ehelms .. . 1,002,087 1,072,840 

Eoutiaix . 1,188,528 1,860,249 

Nines 998,014 1,096^57 

Amiens .... . 957,025 1,107,082 

Angers. 870640 1,096,809 

Nancy 1,098^58 1,868,664 

Limoges 958,555 1,140,029 

Tonlon 1,076,139 1,207,100 

Nice . 1,087,80! LWT.CS! 

Bennes. 1,004410 1,148,469 

Tours 778,678 1,023,582 

VersalUes 1,089,682 1,146,788 

Grenoble ^896,989 1,048, 78| 

This tax is far from being uniform, the percentage in some 
places, as Pans, being as low as 4'76 francs for every 100 
inhabitants, and in some others, as high as 13-55 (Amiens), 

14-16 (Rouen), 14-98 (Bordeaux), and 15-56 CVersaillea); 

It is fixed by a decision of the municipal council, sut 
ject to the sanctiou of the legislative chambers. If the 
average of the tax be reckoned at 10 per cent of the value 
of the goods liable to it^ the returns would show that afich 
goods have a value of about 16 millions of francs, not 
including, of course, the considerable trade which is oaxried 
on in places where no octroi has been yet establieheA 
Although the prmciplea of free trade are now hqtftqr Foreign 
understood in France than they were formerly, and are trade, 
generally considered by French economists and statesmen 
as most conducive to the interests of a nation, their appli- 
cation is still far from complete, owing to the enormftd? 
charges brought upon the country by the lata wto, 4ut 
chiefly to the personal influence of M. Thiers, t^fr first 
president of the republic, who was a determined 
of protection. This is not tha place to 
cussion of the merits of the two opposite- desldiaes; hut 
the fact does not admit of g^ussfcion rirntj notwithstanding 
the tax on raw materials duties which hamper 

the commercial intercourse ^ IDrahe® with bther nations, 
her foreign trade has beito ' constantly increasing. The 
imports amounted 'in 11^5 to 8,637,000,000 francs, and 
the exports francs- (goods in transit* hot 
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bemg included in these numhers), which is an increase of 
24 millions for imported and 171 millions for exported 
goods over the year 1874. In 1869 the value of the 
imports was 3,163,100 francs, and that of the exports 
3,074,900 francs. Foreign goods weighing 1,988,770 
quintals (195,938 tons) entered and left France in transit 
during the course of 1875, showing a decrease of 318,745 
quintals as compared with 1874. The pnncipal articles 
of this class are silk goods (value 137 millions of francs), 
cottons, woollens, jewellery, gold and silver plate, mate, 
manufactured leather, corn, coffee, Ac. The commercial 
transactions of France with foreign countries and her own 
colonies are shown in the following table, the returns being 
those of 1876: — 



West Coast of Ainoa 82,600,000 

Martmiqne 24,900,000 

Batbaty States . , , 24,700,000 
St Pierre & Miquelon 24, 300, 000 


Norway . 

Island of Rdunion 
Guadeloupe . . .. 
Japan. . . 

ObiU 

Venezuela . 

New Granada 


. 21,600,000 
20,000,000 
17,800,000 
. 16,900,000 
14,000,000 
. 12,800,000 
, 9,900,000 
9,600,000 

Mexico 9,100,000 

Dutch Indies 8,900,000 

Portugal 8,000,000 

French colouies in 

India. 7,800,000 

Africa 6,000,000 

Greece 6,800,000 

English colonies m 
Africa . . 6,300,000 

English possessions 
m Mediterranean 2,300,000 
British Amenea. « - — 

Coohm-Ohina 


2,100,000 

1,900,000 

1,700,000 

Mayotte, Noaa-B4,&c. 1,700,000 

Pliuippice Islands 1,300,000 

Guatemala 900,000 


Equator . 

Dutch colonies in 

America 

Wrecks and Salvages 

Denmoi'k 

St Thomas . , . 

Fi-ench Guiana 

Islands of Oceania. . 

Bohvia...,.., 

Australia 


900.000 

400.000 

400.000 

800.000 
800,000 
800,000 
200,000 
100,000 


J, 700,000 


England .... 
Belgium . 
Germany . 
Switzerland 
United States. 
Italy 


1 , 


^ain ... 

Turkey. ... 
Argentine ReiJuUHo 
Brazil.. . 

HoUaud , 

Lssia . 

• 

Portugal . 

Peru 

Spanish America.. 
Haiti.. . . 

Austria 

New Granada 

Greece .. 

Mexico. 

Martinique .. . 

UiTiguay 

Barhary States . 

Sweden 

Guadeloupe 

Japan , 

St Thomas .. , . 
Norway . . 
Bntish America 
Island of Reunion 
English Indies . ., 
WestCoastofAfnca 
Venezuela , . . 
Denmark. 

English colonies in 
Africa . 


Lterranean 
StPierre & Miquelon 
French Guiana. . 

Senegal 

Coclna-Olnna . , 
Islands of Oceania 
Dutch Inches . .. 

China 

Guatemala.. . , 
Dutch oolomes in 

America 

Equator 

Amca 

French colonies on 

India 

Australia 

Philippine Islands 

Bolivia 

Mayotte, Nosei-Bd, 

&c 

Siam. 


087,200,000 

627.200.000 

426.900.000 

816.200.000 

264.400.000 

218.700.000 

146.100.000 

140.600.000 
76,600,000 

74.600.000 

73.200.000 

60.200.000 

47.300.000 

42.100.000 

81.200.000 

26.400.000 

28.800.000 
22,100,000 
21,800,000 

21.400.000 
19,000,000 

17.800.000 

17.600.000 

16.400.000 

14.100.000 

18.700.000 

13.200.000 

12.200.000 
11,800,000 
11,200,000 
10,600,000 

9.000. 000 
8,800,000 
8 , 200,000 
8,100,000 

7.600.000 

7.000. 000 

6.600.000 

6,600,000 

6,200,000 

6,200,000 

4,800,000 

4.800.000 

8.300.000 

8 . 200.000 
8,200,000 
2,800,000 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 

900,000 

900.000 

600.000 
600,000 
400,000 

800,000 

200,000 


8,872,600,000 


With regard to the nature of the goods, the values of 
the imports and exports (1876) were as follows : — 


[foeeign teadb. 
Extouts 

Prancs. 

Silk stuffs . 876,700,000 

■Woollen stuffs 846,400,000 
Wmes 247,600,000 

Com 202,700,000 

Merceiy, toys, and 

fancy articles 181,100,000 
Manufactured skins 178,800,000 
Refined sugai 162,100,000 

Silks . . 183,000,000 

Cheese and butter . 96,100,000 

Tanned hides. 89,600,000 

Readymade garments 86,100,000 
Wools 84,100,000 

Cotton stuffs . 81,600,000 

Horses, mules, cattle 80,700,000 
Brandies and spirits 79,600,000 
Implements and tools 70,000,000 
Jewellery, gold and 

silver plate . 60, 600, 000 

Earthenware, gloss, 

and crystal. 60,000,000 

Paper and its apph- 

catioas, . 68,800,000 

Raw sugoi 63,000,000 

Raw cotton . 62,000,000 

Eggs 46,600,000 

Chemicals . 46,800,000 

Millinery , 42,200,000 

Common '\\oods . 41,400,000 

Raw skins and fins 41,100,000 
Fi-uits for the table 89,400,000 
Woollen yams .. 86,700,000 

Linens 35,500,000 

Sea fish.. 80,200,000 

Seeds 29,700,000 

Engmes and machi- 

neiy 26,000,000 

Potatoes, peusi, beans 28,000,000 
Flax aiidhenip 19,800,000 
Articles beunng 
“ fancy ”pnco8 . 17,600,000 
Watches and slocks 17,400,000 
Greases 17,200,000 

Oil-cakes 17,000,000 

Building ninturials . 16,800,000 
Oleaginous fruits and 
seeds. 14,100,000 

Rags 13,900,000 

Vegetahlo oil . 13,700,000 

Weapons . . . 13,300,000 

Musical instruments 13, 100, 000 
Flax or hemp yarns. 12,700,000 
Hair . . 11,200,000 

Coals. 10,700,000 

CoIoiti'S 10,800,000 

Drugs 10,100,000 

Copper 10,100,000 

Felt hats..... .. .. 9,800,000 

Iron, cast-iron, steel 9,000,000 

Soaps 8,900,000 

“Paileinn” articles. 8,600,000 

Caudles. 8,100,000 

Perfumery 7,200,000 

Gaianeine . . 4,900,000 

Ores of all kinds 4,600,000 
Salt meat . .. 4,200,000 

Cotton yarns 4,100,000 

Madder.. .. 4.000,000 

Saffron 3,200,000 

Indigo 2,700,000 

Manufactured tobacco 2,400,000 
Miscellaneous .. .,849,600,000 

3,636,700,000' 8,872,600,000 

The whole export and import trade, along with the salt 
tax, brought in the same year to the custom house a return 
of 267,907,791 francs, divided thus 

Francs. 

Import duties 228,467,887 

Export duties 868,018 

Droits de statistique 6,844,999 

Navigation duties 4,717,688 

Accessory duties 8,985,646 

Salt tax.- 24,907,791 


IiiPOnTS. 

Francs 

Silk and floss-sfik 830, 100, 000 
Wool , . . 328,600,000 

Raw cotton 321,300,000 

Hides, skins, and 
furs. 203,300,000 

Coals . . 183,200,000 

Common woods 1 64, 100, 000 
Com . 138,600,000 

Cattle. . 111,600,000 

Cofifee . .106,100,000 

Flax . . . 90,600,000 

Oleaginous grams. 90,600,000 
Cotton staffe . 84,400,000 

Woollen stuffs.. . 78,100,000 

Foreign sugai .. . 68,400,000 

Frenmi colonial sugar 6], 200, 000 
Cotton, yams 42,600,000 

Yegstable oil .. 42,600,000 

Tanned hides . . 42,200,000 

Oleagmous fruits 88,800,000 
Silk stuffs 37,200,000 

Ores of all kmds . 86,600,000 

Copper 84,100,000 

Engmes and machi- 
nery . 32,400,000 

Gnanoand other nion- 

nroa . 29,700,000 

Clieesa and butter 28,800,000 
Frmts for the table . 27,800,000 

Sea fish 26,600,000 

Nitrates of soda and 
of potash . 24,100,000 

Straw hats. 28,600,000 

Giocfioa . 22,900,000 

Lead 21,800,000 

Exotic woods 21,800,000 

Tobacco (ittleaf) . .. 21,100,000 

Indigo 19,600,000 

WooUen yexus 18,800,000 
Fresh and salt meat 17,900,000 

Horses 17,600,000 

Zmc. ... 16,400,000 

Rice 16,800,000 

Mats . 16,200,000 

Hops... . 16,200,000 

Jute . . .. 14,600,000 

Iron and steel . 14,000,000 

Wines 18,800,000 

Mineral oils aud 
esseuces. .... 18,400,000 

Hemp .. . . 13,300,000 

Implements and tools 13,200,000 
Paper, hooks, and 
engravings. . , . 12,600,000 

Cocoa 12,600,000 

Tin 12,200,000 

Flax or hemp yarus 11,200,000 
Pease, beans, and 

pease-meal 8,300,000 

Brandies aud spuita 7,900, OOO 
Sulphur „ . .... 7,800,000 

Cast-iron 6,700,000 

Seeds 6,400,000 

Manufactured tobacco 4,100,000 
Jewellery, gold aud 

silver plate 3, 600 ,000 

Articles made of 

leather or akin . . 2,7 00, OOO 

Saffron 2,600,000 

Watches and clocks, 2, 200, 000 
Eggs of silk worms. . 900, 000 

Miscellaneous 412,600,000 



Silver. 
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The foreiga trade is for a great part carried on by sea. 
France, however, has a very limited number of trading 
vessels , and foreign ships, chiefly English, convey abont 
two-thirds of her goods, both imports and exports. 

Banks. Besides the two banking companies especially founded 
With a view to assist agriculture, of which notice has been 
taken under that heading (credit fo-aaer^ credit 7 iiobilier\ 
there are other establishments of credit which partake of 
the nature of public institutions, and must not be passed 
over in silence when speaking of French trade. The first 
of them IS the Bar^e de France, founded in the year YII. 
(1799), and definitely organised by the law of the 26tli 
April 1806, which gives the management of the bank to a 
governor aud two deputy governors appointed by the chief 
of the state, and assisted by a council of jfif tofui reg&aie and 
three censeurs elected by the shareholders. The capital 
of the Bank of France is 182,500,000 francs. Besides 
issuing bank notes, which circulate as freely as gold, the 
bank has the power to discount bills and letters of exchange 
at three months, when endorsed by three signatures; to 
collect bills payable given to it by private persons or com- 
mercial houses for that purpose; to receive deposits and open 
current accounts; and to keep in trust the coupons, deeds, 
silver and gold bars, bullion, and jewels which may be 
entrusted to it, at the rata of one per cent, per annum. 
The Bank of Franca has now a branch in each depart- 
ment. In the following towns, Bourg, Cabors, Tarbes, 
Aurillac, Mende, Tulle, Digne, Belfort, Foix, Gap, Mont- 
de-Marsan, La Eoche-sur-Yon, and Meaux, these branches 
are not yet open; but the law has been passed, and their 
being opened is only a question of time. This establish- 
ment is the great instrument of credit in the country. It 
has more than once supported the Government by loans in 
difficult circumstances. The Government, which holds a 
great number of its shares, is therefore interested in its 
preservation, and, when money is unusually scarce, gives to 
its notes the value aud privileges of coin, by decreemg what 
is called the cours force. This measure was resorted to 
during the late war, and confidence in the bank remamed 
unshsken. Daring the year 1876 the quotation of the 
shares of the Bank of France fluctuated between 3876 and 
84'70 francs. Of other banks the Gomptoir dSFmmpte, 
which dates from 1848 aud was reorganized in 1864, the 
Bodete g§7iSrale de OrSdit indnstriel et commercial, founded 
in 1859 after the model of the London joint stock banks, 
the Bodite genSrode pour favoriser le d^eloppmmi du 
Commerce et de V Industrie m France, established in 1864, 
whose special feature is to endeavour to make the use of 
cheques popular in France, aud the Oaisse dee BSpdts et 
Gomptes-courants, are also worth mentioning. Among the 
local banks, the Gridit Lyonnais, the Colonial Banks, and 
the Bank of Algeria may be named, as the most important. 

Coinage. The coming of^money is carried on by private contractors 
under the strict superintendence of the state. There are 
now in France six Mtds des mm.na%es (mints), in Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Lille, Lyoni^ Paris, and Eouen respectively, j 
Paris is the chief centre, and the other mints h^ly now 
issue anything except copper coins. From 1795 Iffil the 
1st January 1874 the quantity of gold and silver monies 
coined m France was as stated below ; — 


Coins of 100 francs 
» 

, 40 „ 

» 20 „ 

„ 10 „ 

>» ^ ii 


Goin.^ 

Voltie, franc*. 

44,846,400 

. , 46,668,700 

204,482,860 

.. 6,273,174,360 

. .. 966,061,690 

210,947,190 



1795-1871 

1872. 

1873 

Coins of 5 fmnes 
>, 2 „ 

•> 1 .. 

„ 0 50 centimes 

, 0 20 „ 

Value, francs. 

4,686,641,260 

70,612,844 

86,998,118 

40,480,866 

2,604,728 

Value, franca. 

880,190 

7,647,688 

16,968,883 

2,943,268 

Value, franca. 

154,649,046 

1,066,152 

19,101 

546,862 

4,886,187,296 

Total, 

26,838,369 

>,069,245,826 

166,270,160 

[rancs. 


This amount (with 307,232,889 francs value re-coined) 
is apportioned thus among the diflerent governments wliicli 
have ruled France during the period specified • — 



Gold. 

SUver 

Total 

First Eepuhlic 
Bonaparte and ) 
Napoleon I ) 

Loins XVIII 

Charles X. 

Louis Philippe 
Second Eepuhlic . 
Lotus Bonapaite ) 
andN^olecmin ) 
Third Eepuhlic 

Value, franc* 

. 

628,024,440 

889,883,060 

62,918,020 

216,012,800 

427,282,860 

6,161,961,600 

60,169,880 

Value, franca 
106,287,266 

887,830,066 

614,880,110 

682,611,820 

1,766,938,388 

459,248,282 

626,294,792 

221,606,707 

Value, franca 
106,237,266 

1,416,864,495 

1,004,168,170 

686,430,240 

1,972,861,188 

886,681,142 

6,778,266,892 

271,676,687 

7, 815,603, 560 6,306,896, 864jl3,120, g99,414j 


Measures, Weights, and Money. — The basis of all French Measures 
measurements is the mkre, the length of which is the ten- 
million^ part of the arc from the pole to the equator. 
Multiples of this, increasing by tens, are expressed by 
Greek prefixes (the decametre, hectometre, and kilometre 
being 10, 100, and 1000 metres respectively), while the 
Bubffivisions have Latin prefixes (the decimetre, centimetre, 
and millimetre being and of a metre). 

Similar decimal systems are formed from the other units 
of measure. The are is 100 square metres, and the litre 
the thousandth part of a cubic metre. The gramme is the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water at 4° 0. (its 
maximum density). The measures in common use are 
here given, with their English equivalents : — 

Limat, Mea8Uir6lie\xe .. .. .... .—89 8707904 inches. 

Kilometre — '6218824 mile. 

SquareMeasure'HeetexB - 2 '471148 acrea 

Kilometre carr4 (100 hectares) ■» '886116 sq mile. 

CayacUy, . Litre -1 '7607784 iinp.pints. 

Hectolitre ... —22 '0096677 gallons. 

WeigU Gramme —16 48284 grainstroy. 

Kilogramme (or Idlo) . . >- 2 20462 fly avoird. 

In commerce 10 Ml 08 - 22 Ib, hut 1016 kilos— 1 ton 
Money is reckoned by the franc of 100 centimes, in Money, 
value a Utile over 9|d. sterlings 25 francs. 


XTY. Gdonies. 

Algeria is the most important colonial possession of Algena. 
France. Its extent, between the Mediterranean in the 
north, Tunis in the east, Morocco in the west, and the 
Sahara in the south, is about 47,000,000 hectares 
(181,474 square miles), 4,697,000 hectares of which are 
peopled by 1,132,414 inbabitants, ruled by the ordinary 
laws of the mother country. A part of the rest is divided 
into domrs, dependent on regularly administered commwiss, 

166 in number. This portion extends to 1,511,000 
hectares (6834 square miles), with 656,8-07 inl^bitMt^ 
127,321 of whom are French, 32,660 Jews, 113,018, 
foreigners, and 282,808 Mussulmans. Ano^er portion of 
the dmxrs is administered by French functionaries either 
civil or military, assisted by nati've and European council- 


7,744,620,700 


hecteres (11,916 sq. miles), and contains 676,007 inhabi- 
tants; 9,888 ar6 French or naturalized Jews, 1683 


* It 18 to be temarked that no gold money was cCmed m 1872 or 1878, 
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foreigners, and 667,036 MusaulmanB. Finally, 32 com- 
munes are still directly managed by native cbiefs, altbongli 
tbeir authority is subordinate to that of French officials],* 
the number of inhabitants is 1,219,286, 1747 of -whom are 
French, 93 Jews, 649 foreigners, and 1,216,796 Mussulmans. 

The European colonists who have settled in Algeria 
number about 117,175. They have received from the state 
(1875) 666,000 hectares (2181 square miles) ; they have 
bought from the natives 260,000 hectares (1004 sq. m.), and 

130.000 hectares (502 sq. m.) have been conceded to the 
Baaete Q^erale Algmentie and to the SociMe GhiSmse. 
The budget 6f Algeria in 1878 amounted to about 27 
miHions of francs, of which two-thirds was devoted to public 
works or works of general interest. In 1869 the surface of 
ground under tillage was 1,684,000 hectares (6502 sq. m.), 
which produced 10,676,600 quintals (1,051,371 tons) of 
gram. In 1874, 2,960,000 hectares (11,390 sq m.) gave 
a harvest of 16,676,290 quintals (1,642,984 tons), more 
than two millions of which were exported representing a 
value of about 40 milhons of francs. i Yineyarda occupied 
a surface of 11,360 hectares (28,072 acres), without taking 
into account the plantations made hy the natives, and 
yielded 330,000 hectolitres (5,062,236 gallons) of wine; 
in 1866 this crop did not give more than 99,000 hectolitres 
(2,178,957 gallons). The importance of the cultivation 
of flax has doubled during the last five years, this plant 
covering now about 9000 hectares (22,240 acres) of ground. 
The same progress is to be noticed everywhere ; thus the 
last census (1874) showed that there were in Algeria about 

4.600.000 head of cattle and 10 millions of sheep, double 
the numbers returned In 1869. Algeria contains mines of 
iron, copper, lead, and zme, which give a produce of about 

600.000 metric tons, of a value of 7 millions of francs at 
least, — that is, a fifth part of the production of those metals 
iu France. AJfa (a plant which gives excellent material fop 
the manufacture of paper) and tobacco ara the other pro- 
ducts of importance. Alfa was exported in 1874 to the 
extent of 46,000 metric tons, 72 per cent, of this being 
sent to England. About 9000 plautBrs are engaged in 
the cultivation of tobacco, which gave in 1876 a crop of 
more than 4,300,000 kilogrammes (84,639 cwt), represent- 
ing a value of about 3,300,000 frnucs. See AnaEuiA, 

Other Tile otjjgr colonies qf France aro—ju Asia, Pondiohdry, 

coiomas. g^rikal, Mah4, Yanaou, CShanderaagor and Surato, and the 
French Oocbin-Cbinaj in Africa, Senegal, with the island 
of Qor^a, the island of BAunion or Bourbon, the islands of 
Samte-Marie de Madagascar, hfayptte, and Nossi-Bd; in 
America, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St Barthdlemy, French 
Guiana, and the islands of St Pierre and Miquelon ; in 
Oceania, the Marquesas Islands, Tahiti, and New Caledonia. 
Among these settlements, Martinique, Guadeloupe, La RA 
union, and Guiana are, properly speaking, the only colonies, 
the rest being rather mercantile stations, except perhaps 
the French possessions near Madagascar and in the Pacific 
Ocean, which have better prospects, and one of which, New 
Oaledoma, now contains the principal penitentiary establish" 
ments maintained abroad by France, 

All these colonies submitted, till 1861, to what was 
called the colonial pacij which bound them to France so 
closely and jealpusly that they qould trade with no other 
nation than the mother oount]^. This state of affairs baa 
been greatly changed, chiefly for Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and La Edunion; and but for soma privileges of navigation 
and some special taxes, trade with the colonies is ahnost as 
free as trade with France itself. 

Prodneo An account of the colonies of France will be found under 
nnd trade the particular headings. It is only necessary here to give 
jolonlea statistical information about tboir produce and trade, 

' BO far as it concerns the general state and interests of 

French opmmeroe. 
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The island of Martmiqne specially produces sugar canes , they 
were cnltivated in 1874 on a surface of 19,314 hectares (47,727 
acres), more than a third of the entire area of the island, and 
yielded a return of 88,663,000 francs Cocoa trees came next, 
covering 262,000 hectares of ground (647,639 acres), and giving a 
crop of 284,000 francs , then coffee, planted on 210,000 hectares 
(618,940 acies), representing a yearly income of 203,000 francs; 
and lastly, cotton, which occupies only 42,000 hectares (103,788 
acres), and does not hrmg more than 34,000 francs The foreign 
trade amounts (1874) to 61,810,481 francs, 28,398,309 francs lor 
imports, and 33,412,172 francs for exports, In these totals tiie 
trade with France amounts to 36,700,660 francs. 

The laige island of Guadeloupe, with its deiiendencies La Ddsi- 
rade, Les Samtes, and the French part of St Martm, imported in 
1874 goods to the value of 24,626,212 francs, and exported 
22,470,302 francs value, making a total of 46,906,414 francs, to 
which trade with France coutnhuted 27,825,183 francs The 
vidue of the natural produce is as follows .—sugar canes (20,686 
hectares, or 61,100 acres), 40,776,732 francs; coffee, 676,846 francs, 
cotton, 35,470 franca, cocoa trees, 120,800 francs. 

Cod fishing is the pnneipal mdnstry of the islands of St Pierre 
and Miqudou, The impor® amount to 8,286,416 francs, the exports 
to 10,825,886 francs, and the trade with France to 9,913,632 francs. 

French Guiana (Cayenne), which also contams penitentiary esta- 
hh^roents, produces the same articles of trade os Guadeloupe, os 
follows —coffee to the value of 48,028 francs, sugar canes, 243,984 
francs, cocoa trees, 62,480 francs; cotton, 1,760, Its trade with 
France amounts to 4,914,002 francs, its imports to 6,671,067 
francs, and its exports to 681,211 francs. 

La Eeunion or the island of Bourbon produces sugar canes to the 
value of 34,474,825 francs, coffee, 294,850 francs; tobacco, 494,100 
francs; cocoa trees, 48,969 francs The irapoits amount to 
24,819,421 francs, and the exports to 30,219,829 francs. The trade 
with IVance is 34,869,267 francs. 

The imports of Senegal (St Louis and Gorfee) amount to 12, 184, 631 
francs, the exports to 16,628,069 francs, and the trade with Fr^ce 
to 16,848,032 francs. The chief articles of trade are gum, gold 
powder, wax, ivory, a kind of vegetable oil, and valuable woods. 

For Mayotte, Nossi-Bd, and Somto-Mnne-de-Madagascar the value 
of the imj^rts is 4,080,229 franca, and of the exports, 3,773,280 
francs. The trade with Fmuoe amounts to 2,978,941 francs. The 
prmoipal productions are sugar (6)088,750 francs), nee (1,799,008 
francs), rum (834,480 francs), and coffee (11,276 francs). 

For the French establishments in India (Pondiohdry, Kariknl, 
Yauaon, Mah6, Chandemagor, Surat) Ihe imports are 6,676,683 
francs; ihe exports, 17,671,100 francs; and the trade with France, 
7,600,116 francs. Fondichdry and Korikol ore the most important 
centres of cultivation, the former having 19,836 hectares under cul- 
ture, which produce 1,494,714 fraucs, and the latter 9114 hectares 
yielding 1,122,626 francs. 

The Imports of French Cocliin-China amount to the value of 
67,044,022 francs, and the exports to 88,011,123 francs. This 
settlement coinpnses extensive cultivated gi’oiincls, distnbuted 
thus.— ricp, 279,703 hectares; fruit trees, 32,989; vegetables, 

80,938; su^' canes, 8062; water palm trees, 6,640. 

In Ocetmia, the returns for the Society Islands, Tahiti and 
Mpurea, are— imports, 8,458,736 francs; exports, 3,112,989 francs; 
and trade with France, 662,369 francs, 

For New Caledonia the returns are— imports, 12,661,677 francs; 
and exports, 880,970 francs. This laige island might afford an 
extonsiTO and profitable field to the enterpxise of colonists, but it 
has hitliorto boon too much neglected by the Goveinment, which 
considers it almost exclusively as a penal settlement, and has not 
ovon taken the necessary steps to secure the few plantations around 
the town of Noumda agmuat the inroads of the native tribes, who 
still possess the greatest part of the country. 

Fi’anoe has lately acquired from Sweden the island of St Bar- 
thdlemy, in tlie Antilles. It is an mlet of 26 kilometres (16 miles) 
iu circumference, without drinkable water. Tlus acquisition was 
made, it is reported, with the view of founding there a new penal 
settlement less distant from the mother country. 

BBiliogra^Mcai Sources.— Jimalcs and Jnmiaires ?<Kf-Biblio- 
minisiration fran^mi bulletin ^os loisi pubhea^na of thegraphy. 
Bureau de la Statistiquo de la Franco ; Dufrdnoy and Blie de Beau- 
monFs Carte giologimia\ Elis4c Eoclus, NovmlU Qiographio unmr- 
selld, la France, Paris, 1877, 4to) M. Block, de la 

Frame emjavie ams les divers pays do VBitropo, 2d ed,, Pans, 

1876, 2vdb, 8vo; M Block, Annicam del’ AlconmieJPol'iti^et da 
laBtailstigiie,Vma, 1877, 24mo; li\.,Dictionnairede VaAmmMraMmi 
frai^aisc', F Gormnin, I^kUonnaire du Budget, ecorem 1877, Paris, 

1877, 8vo, L. doLavorgne, L' Agriculture et la PopulaMon, Pans, 

1875, 12mo; L do Lavergne, Ecomme nirale de la Frcmce depuis 
1789, Paris, 1877, 12mo; Annmire de Varmie, Paris, 1877, 8vo; 
Z’Amie maritime. Paris, 1877, 12mo; Moreau do Jonnis, Siaks- 
tiqm de tlndustrie de la France, Paris, 1866, 12nio , T Duval, 
JjAdyfirie ed Ze^ Oolondesfran^isea, Papis, 1877, 8vo. (H. GA ) 
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PABT 11.— HISTOEY. 


L Inteoductory 

The eztmct tribes wbich once thinly peopled tibe soil of 
France have left but scanty traces of their enstence 
in the weapons and omaments dug out of gravel-beds 
and river courses. However interesting they may be to 
the student of ethnology and of the origin of man, they 
find no place in history, for neither in blood, nor manners, 
nor speech have they left any mark on the land they 
inhabited. Yery different are those tribes whom Caesar 
met when he first entered GauL The history of France may 
well begm with the words which open his famous chronicle 
— “ Gaul la all divided into three parts.” 

Of the inhabitants of these divisions, the Belgians, Gauls, 
and Iberians, the third were in all ways different from the 
others, for the Iberians ware a race of other origin, 
shorter, darker of complexion, less sociable, less bright, of 
more tenacity, possessed of that power of lesistance which 
those whom stronger races drive out of the plains into 
the mountains quickly learn. On the northward and 
southward slopes of the Pyrenees, amid the fastnesses of 
that great chain, and in the Bosque proviucea of Spain, 
this race stiU dwells, easily discerned by characteristics of 
speech and appearance, which mark them off alike from 
Spaniards and Frenchmen. 

The Belgians and the Gauls were blood-relations. The 
former, dwelling chiefly m the northern districts of 
France, were later comers than their kinsmen the Gauls, 
stronger men and of a finer development. The Gauls, the 
men of central France, were a bright intelligent people, 
full of vivacity, frank and open of disposition, brave and 
scornful of tactics, as though all strategy were a he and 
a disgrace. The Belgians seem to have been more staid, 
less active, less easily cast down, more thoughtful, they 
were not without a physical and moral resemblance to 
their neighbours aud distant cousins the Germans. From 
these two tribes has sprung the modem Frenchman, who 
to this day, accordmg to his part of France, hears the 
mark and sign of one or other origin. 

When Juliufl Csesar entered Gaul (58 b,c.), he found 
these natives in a half-barbarous state, split up into clans, 
each with its elected chieftain, its Druids or priests, and 
its body of warriors or horsemen , while below these was 
an undistinguished company of servile men, women, and 
children, who did all works of peace for their idle fighting 
aristocracy. Each clan lived to itself, with little or no 
power of combining even with its nearest neighbours. Its 
home was usually au open village of circular wattled huts, 
with one family dwelling in each hut SometimeB, in 
places of strength and importance, the Gaul hoilt himself 
a fortified town enclosed by earthworks, pwched sometimes, ; 
like Alasia, on a strong hilL-top, ox entrenched in dark 
recesses of wood and marsh. The more close the ^hten- 
ing of the Celtic clanship, the more completely did each 
little community live to itself, apart feom other ehma ; so 
that in spite of the great difficulties of the country, Omr 
found the reduction of it a tolerably easy task. 

Before Caesar’s days Gaul had already known something 
of foreign invasion. On her northern ^ eastern frontiers 
were tlm Germans ; in the south stood the Greek city of 
Massilia, the ancient rival of Cubage; and in 122 n.o. 
Cams Sextius had founded the town which bore his name, 
Aqum Sestise, now Aix in Provence, whence, as from a 
centre, the Eojnan occupation spread through the district i 
watered by the Bhone and its tributaries, until it received j 
the name qf Galiia Braccata, and became a province of the ' 


republic, Narbonne (E’arbo Martius, founded 118 b.o.) was 
the new capital of the district, the first Eoman municipium 
on the soil of GauL But invasion took an entirely new 
character when Caesar was made proconsul (69 b.o.). Cresar m 
He entered on his great conquest in the following year, Gaul 
and the reduction of the whole country was complete by 
60 B.C. In the course of those years the great Eomau 
penetrated to the utmost limits of Gaul, beat down all 
opposition, crushed the Helvetians back into their Swiss 
home, he defeated the Germans who had made secure 
lodgment in the Sequaman lands, and drove them into 
the Ehine; broke the resistance of the Hervii, all but 
extermmating that gallaut tribe, severed the conuexion 
between Gaul and Britain, on wMch the Armoricans 
especially relied, by two expeditions across the Channel, 
in which he gained a great addition of glory, if little fresh 
power; the conquest of far-off Bntain fired the imagina- 
tions of men : finally he brought the long wars to a close 
by the submission of Veremgetorix under the walls of 
Mesia. 

Thenceforward Caesar, havmg conquered the Gauls, 
became their emperor. He saw what boundless supplies 
of force, of enthusiasm and intelligence, were now at hia 
disposal; with Qalhc support aud his owu devoted legions, 
he was now able to give law to Borne herself. MeanwMle, 
he did all in his power for Gaul,— lightened her tribute, 
mitigated slavery, forbade human sacrifices, repressed the 
Drui^.^ The country lost its independence, and beeame 
the docile pupil and follower of Eoman civilized life. 

For more than four hundred years the Eoman domination 
influenced Gaul. At the beginning of the time the natives 
were savages, dweUing in a wild land of forests and 
wastes, a thinly scattered company of uusDciable clans, 
without towns or roads or industries ; at the end they had 
fine cities, and much cultivated land, wore the !wman 
dress, had adopted the Eomau law, and had exchanged 
their own tongue for a new form oi the common Latin 
language, 

After the murder of Julius Ossar, the administrative Au- 
gemns of Augustus found wide scope for its activity jm 
Gaul, Lyons was the new capital, whence his foiir great 
roadways and his civilmatiou radiated out lu every 
direction. Several of the later emperors vied with him 
in their interest m GaBiq affairs ; Caligula spent much 
time at Lyons, and, in his grotesque way, encouraged 
letters there , Claudius was a native of that city, and 
threw open the senate to the Gallic chiefs; he eeta- 
bhshed schools, emancipated slaves, and taught the Gauls 
the equality of all men under the law; Hero, with his 
Greek sympatbiee, delighted in Provence, though he cared 
little for thereat of the country — then called “Imperial” 

Gaul All through this period new ideas, new pleasures 
and efforts, characterize the life of Gaul; and after the fall 
of Civilis in 70 a.d., no one in aU the country dreams of 
any further struggle m behalf of the independence she had 
fin^y lost 

AE things were now preparing for the next great influenee Chiis- 
which should affect the Gallic race. Fca: nearly a century, tiamty 
though Gaul and Borne seemed together to tread the^®®’^' 
downward path towards ruin, the Eojnan ideas as to 
justice, law, and order, were fittmg the Gallic mind for 
the reception of Ohristianity And Christianity soon 
came. In 160 or 161 a-O. we find a bishop of Lyons, 
PothinuB, and with him the well-known name of Irensens, 

These men mmistered at drst to Greek and other settlers, 
for the early church of Lyop long bore marks of a Greek 
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Eot a Latiu origin. Gradually, however, the life-giving ideas 
and doctrines of Christianity spread abroad among the 
Gauls, and churches sprang up at Autun, Dijon, Be8an9on, 
and other towns within comparatively easy reach of Lyons. 
Roman Christendom, however, did little for Gaul till the 
middle of the 3d century (244 a.d)., when seven Latin 
bishops were sent thither, and formed new centres of 
Christian hfe in the land at Limoges, Tours, and even Paris, 
whither came Dionysius with a little company of brethren 
in 251. Henceforward Chnstianity spread swiftly, and 
though in the next century St Martin of Tonrs still found 
heathen temples to overthrow and multitudes of country 
pagans to convert, still we may say generally that in three 
generations from the time of the Roman mission of 244 
A.D all Gaul had embraced the Christian faith. 

These were also the days of what is called “the Gallo- 
Roman empire"* of the pronncial emperors who strove to 
sever the Eastern from the Western world Along her 
northern frontier also Gaul saw the establishment of the 
two Germaniss, districts on the left hank of the Ehme, 
where German warriors held their lands by feudal tenure 
of tlie sword Thus as Gaul herself langmshed under the 
loss of her independence and the influence of the moral 
corruption of Rome, she began to become aware of the 
two powers which were destined to mould her character — 
the Christian Church, and the fierce Germans. They 
advance upon her from south and north; when they 
meet, the Ganl bows the head before them, and in new 
union the feudalism of the Teuton and the Chnstianity of 
the Latins begin their task of education The combina- 
tion of the institutions o£ Germany with those of the church 
forms the basis on which the history of Prance is reared. 

The The Germans, who now began to overrun the soil of 

Germaiia. Qaul, were a very different race from those with whom 
they came into contact. Stronger and larger in frame, 
they were also more stable and enduring than the Gauls. 
Par back they claimed the same ancestry ; in language and 
in personal characteristics alike we can trace the connexion. 
Yet, thanks to climate and circumstances, the two races 
were by this tune completely severed, alien in speech, 
ideas, institutions, and tastes The German was a hunter, 
a man of independence of character , the Gaul lived in his 
clau, and shrank from personal freedom ; slaves were un- 
known in Germany, while they swarmed in Gaul ; the 
Gaul liad an organized faith, a regular hierarchy between 
him and the supernatural; the German worshipped, inde- 
pendent and alone, without human mediator, in the depths 
of his forests. The fightiug-meu who grouped themselves 
round a German chief were his free comrades, connected 
with him only by a personal tie, each prepared to act 
independently if his time came, and to build up for 
himself a lor^hip of his own On many sides these men 
now began to press into Gaul The Gotha, after wandering 
apparently from Scandinavia to the Black Sea and thence 
into wesbom Europe, settled down, — the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, the Visigoths m Spain and southern France. The 
Burgundian Vandals, from Low Germany about the Elbe 
and Vistula, now began to stream over into eastern Gaul, 
giving their name to a large district of the country ; the 
Franks, an aggregate of northern tribes, Low Germans 
of the centre and the west, were destined to he the chief 
conquerors of the land, the authors of her modem name. 

Oliuroli But before the German had become master of Gaul, the 
Christiau Church had already firmly establi^ed itself. 
Thanks to the support he received from Christianized Gfanl, 
Coustautiuo was enabled (312 ad.) to enter Rome in 
triumph, and to assure the victory to the church in her 
struggle against paganism. Henceforth the church, which 
had always endeavoured in her organization to copy the 
civil power, was ofQcially modelled on the lay institutions 
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of the later empire , her dioceses corresponded in position 
and extent to those of the civil administration , the chief 
clergy became important magistrates. The bishop of eacli 
city with his clergy took the place of the older curials, 
the members of the civil municipality , the old relations 
of church and state were profoundly modified by the rise 
of the bishop of Rome to the position of supreme pontiff, a 
title given up by the emperor. In the downfall of Roman 
society in the fourth century, the clergy alone retained 
some power, and showed promise of the future The lay 
power struggled hard for a while against the German in- 
vasion, specially agamst the Franks; the church stayed 
zn the cities, secure and growing stronger against the day 
when she too would have to face the invader, and to con- 
vert him from a heathen foe into a firm ally and friend. 

In the 5th century the Germans ceased to plunder and 
ravage, and began to settle; it is the age in which Gaul 
exchanges her Latin for her Teutonic masters. Early m 
the century a vast horde crossed the Rhine on the ice iii 
mid-winter, and streamed over northern, central, even 
southern Gaul, passing thence a little later into Spain. 

In 412 Ataulf the Visigoth settled down in the valley of TlieVisi 
; the Rhone, and allied himself with Rome , the Burpndians goUm 
j also occupied the Sequaman lands. These two ti-ibes were 
friendly towards the older inhabitants, and were recog- 
nized as peaceable settlers by the imperial power; they 
showed that they deserved well of the falling empire by 
the gallant and successful resistance with which in 460 
the Visigoths and Qallo-Romaus defeated the terrible 
hordes of Attila at Chalons-sur-Mame. Yet the empire 
thus saved for a time could not be saved from internal 
decay; confusion reigned throughout Gaul, the Germans 
and the Gallo-Romans struggling as it were in the dark 
for possession; and when in 476 the empire of the 
West finally went under, Ewaiik (or Euric), the prudent 
Visigoth, was left as master of all that had belonged to 
Rome beyond the Alps towards the west, Tlie Arian 
Gotha, with Toulouse as their capital, might have secured 
their authority over all France if the church had accepted 
the views of Ewarik, and if that vigorous prince had lived. 

He died, however, in 486, leaving behind him only a 
weak hoy as his successor ; and far to the north the fierce 
Frankish warriors had already taken as their chief the 
youthful Hlodowig (Clovis). The Franks, a loose con- The 
federation of Germanic tribes, were in existence in the third I’ranks. 
century on the right bank of the Rhine, and for a long 
time showed no wish to migrate into Gaul. By degrees 
one of these tubes, the Salians, headed by a family called 
the Merewings or Merwings (the Merovingians), began to 
take the lead ; they soon made themselves formidable by 
their incursions on northern Gaul, and established them- 
selves masters of the left bonk of the lower Rhine. As 
the Roman power declined along that district, their authority 
increased; early in the 6th century they had spread from 
the Rhine to the Somme. Another leading tribe of Franks, 
the Ripuarians, whose home lay on the Ehme about 
Cologne, less tempted towards Gaul, seemed to hold 
themselves in reserve for the future. 

In 481 Hilderic, chief of the Salian Franks died, Elodo- 
leaving behind him a boy of fifteen, Hlodowig or Clovis. ^*8 
This youth, endowed with unusual vigour and fierceness, 
soon won a great reputation among the Franks, and in 486 
broke in on the only Roman power now left in northern 
Gaul, the degenerate legions commanded by the patrician 
Syagrius of Soissons. These were swept away like the 
automu leaves before the wind, and Hlodowig settled 
down in the lands which he had won. Here he at once 
came into contact with Christianity ; Remigius bidiop of 
Rheims becoming Ids friend and adviser long before he 
adopted the Christian faith. It was probably through his 
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uiflueace tiiat the yo’ing king married Hlotekild, niece of 
the Burgundian king, a Christian maiden. In the quiet 
years which followed, BQodowig doubtless became more and 
more inclined towards his wife’s belief, and when, in 
repelling the invasion of the Allemans in 496 he believed 
that the “god of Hlotehild” had heard his vow, he at 
once declared his gratitude and his conversion Some 
thousands of his wild warriors followed him to the font, as 
willingly and with as little thought as they would have 
followed him to death or victory. From this moment the 
firm alliance between the church and the Frank began, an 
alliance which affected both; the church became more 
warlike and aggressive, the Frank grew more cn ilized, and 
learnt the art of mhng 

With their headquarters fixed in noithem Gaul, the 
Franks, under Hloiowig’s command, reduced first their 
cousins the Burgundians (^00 A d ) and then (607) the 
Visigoths under Alarm All France, with exception of a 
rich strip of land between the mountams and the Gulf 
of Lyons, afterwards called Septimauia, was overrun and 
plundered. This done, Hlodowig spent the rest of his days 
secunng bis dominion by the destruction of all powerful 
neighbours or competitors , for the grim Frank, vigorous 
and ambitious, knew neither scruple nor pity, and tbe 
clergy round his throne passed over crimes which they 
were powerless to prevent. When he died m 511 the 
settlement of the German on the soil of Ganl had been 
accomplished, and Hlodowig, who has no claim to honour 
as a man of constructive power, still stands out m history 
as the founder of a new world m France. To him France 
owes that feudal relation which has so deeply marked her 
story ; in him the church first made that connexion with 
feudalism, which lo weied her character, while it strengthened 
her power and infiueuce. Not without reason does France 
inscribe on the first page of her history this German con- 
queror, a robber, a liar, a murderer, — ^for it is from him 
that modem France rightly dates her beginning 

The origins of feudalism are simple enough. When the 
Franks came in under Hlodowig, they were a host of free 
and equal Germans under the king of their choice. The 
belief that he brought with him a graduated hierardiy 
of chieftains, who at once established a complete “feudal 
system” on the conquered soil is no longer tenable. No 
doubt the most infiueutial and vigorous of Hlodowig’s 
followers got most in the distribution of lands and spoils, 
still, in theory at least, all free Franks were equal, and in 
the new settlement of the country each man according to 
his strength took what he could get. The older conditions 
of the Germanic peoples had died out of the Salian’s hfe; 
the institutions which appear m an indistinct form in the 
Germania of Tacitus had already undergone great change, 
the family of tribes, with common rule of usage and very 
slight bonds of political union, is, as Professor Stubbs 
remarks (GomtiitiMondl Ifistori/, i. p. 36), “singularly 
capable of entering into new combinations, singularly 
hable to be umted and dissolved in short-lived confedera- 
tions.” It was one of their late-formed confederaciM 
over which Hlodowig, with the vigour of barbarous youth, 
had now come to rule. The Salum law, a collection of the 
customs of Frankish law in the 5th century, gives us a 
fairly clear view of the condition of those who streamed 
over into Gaul at this great chieftain’s back. We learn 
fiom It that among the Franks the kingly office was fully 
recognized, and though the form of election by the nation 
is preserved, the choice is limited to the members of a 
single family, so that hereditary succession partly prevails. 
The king, once chosen, is the real head of the nation } he 
has not as yet run any risk of becoming a faineant j he 
appoints the rulers of provinces, if we may use this 
Boman term,— -that is, the grafs who are set over certain 
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aggregations of hundreds , and the graf or reeve, to take the 
English form of the woid, is an administrative officer, who 
cariios out the sentences of the courts of justice. The king 
also appoints the officers who collect the royal dues in the 
“viUs” which had succeeded in the place of tlie piimitive 
“ marks” of the Germanic peoples Bound the king’s per- 
son IS his “comitatus,” his aggregate of immediate followers, 
who form his guard, and are the germ of the later feudal 
nobility. The nation m arms forms the equal councQ, in 
which all men give voice and vote alike; justice is 
admmisteied by a hundred-court or mall, composed of 
quahfied landowners; if any one is aggrieved by their 
decision, he can appeal directly to the king. It is round 
this “hundred” that the Frankish system really moves, for 
it is out of a group of hundreds that a district with its 
graf is formed ; and there seems to be no court of law 
superior to that of the hundred All political questions 
are of course the affair of the national council There is 
in the Salian law no trace of a primitive nobihty ; though 
the old system of common land has disappeared, giving 
place to separate ownership, the land does nob carry vrith 
it any special honour ; the Franks are still very far from 
any ideas as to a territorial nobility 

These were the institutions which Hlodowig transplanted 
out of the districts of the lower Bhine mto Gaul. Tliey 
came into contact with the tenacious Gallic temper, and the 
masterful organization of the Komans The Franks, with 
singular energy and success, adapted themselves to their 
new place as conquerors ; and, giving and takmg, laid the 
foundations of modem French life. 'Their settlement was 
slow and unsystematic ; the king, receiving a large portion 
of the soil as his domain, granted out of it benefices for his 
immediate friends and followers These gifts were at first 
held on pleasure, and were liable to be resumed at any tune ; 
after a while this precarious tenure suited neither party , 
these fiefs became first life-holdings, and finally hereditary 
possessions, held on tenure of service of some kind. The 
greater chiefs, with the king, took their share of conquered 
lands, asserting their rights to an alodial holding, and, if 
they chose to do so, granting out benefices from thesedistricts 
to their followers. The common sort of Franks, who were 
neither king's friends nor independent chiefs and their 
friends, took what they could get, their share of the spoil 
as it fell to them ; and as their strong arms were useful and 
marketable possessions, we may be sure that many of them 
grouped themselves round the king, and, if they were for- 
tunate, were rewarded with small benefices A considerable 
part of the land was left in the hands of the Gallo-Bomans 
undisturbed, and became tributary — the tribute being a 
kind of rent paid by the old owners to their new masters. 

Thus the Franks were spread over the whole surface of 
the soil; they were at home in the country, and shunned 
the cities j civic life was distasteful to them , the air of the 
streets too confined for those who loved the forest and the 
chase as all Germans did. Consequently, in the towns the 
Qallo-Roman bishops retained sole authority, ruling by the 
Roman law, and preserving the last remains of the civdiza- 
tion of the past. The church, however, was far from con- 
fining herself within these civic limits ; though she stood 
aloof from feudalism at first, deeming her own ways better, 
she soon showed a consciousness that the centre of power 
no longer lay in the cities, and that her influence must be 
felt at the king’s court. Consequently, we soon find the 
bishops grouping themselves round the king, acting as his 
advisers, modifying the Gennanic ideas, end in turn receiv- 
ing new ambitions from their masters. Ere long the bishops 
will begin to take place in the feudal hierarchy, aud will 
form a recognized part of the new nobility of the realm , 
'though for a very long time the Franks clearly regarded the 
clerical life as unsuited to their character, ond left the influ- 
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511-567 ence and fortunes of the church entirely in Gallo Eoman 
A » hands. 

BeKre Hlodowig died (511) he had destroyed all the 
old chieftains and knights who ruled m Qanl. He took the 
place of Roman and Goth ; the Visigoth shrank away south- 
ward, the Burguudiau became tributary j the Frank was 
recognized as undisputed master of all the country; the 
northern barrier lines between Gaul and Germany penshed; 
as fresh bands of Franks poured into northern France from 
time to tune, the Austraaian princes renewed the Germanic 
influence over Gaul , and for five centuries the bstory of 
France must be regarded as m most respects subordinate 
to that of Germany. 

Parti- Germanic use prevailed in the new kingdom, and when 
tioa of Hlodowig was gone, his four sons all became kings, each 
representing one of the divisions of the original mvasion. 
kmgdom Thoodorik, the eldest, took the north-eastern part, and be- 
came king of what ere long began to be called Austrasia ; 
he lay on both banka of the Rhine, and was almost entirely 
German, with hia capital at Metz. Hildebert, eldest son of 
Hlotehild, hod the central district, the country round Paris, 
with Paris as hia capital. Hlodomir, the next, was king of 
Orleans, and had western Gaul along the Loire. The 
youngest, Hlothar, was kmg over the old Salian land, the 
north-western comer of Gaul, with Ins capital at Soiasona, 
The partition was a division of estates rather than of 
governments , the four kings regarded the country north of 
the Loire as their home, and divided out all beyond that 
river at will by arbitrary lines. As yet a kmg was little 
more than a leader in war, and his free men, his "lendes," 
looked to him to give them plentiful employment in that 
way, even compelling him at times to go on expeditions 
against his own better judgment. Thus it fell out that 
this first partition did not weaken the Franks ; they attacked 
their neighbours on every hand. In one of ^ese wars 
(in 624) Hlodomir, kmg of Orleans, was killed; his 
brothers seized his lulieritance, and on Hddebert’s death 
(658) Hlothar of Soissons became sola king of the Franks ; 
in 666 he had taken possession of Austrasia. Hlothar’s rule 
ifmtiU brings the name of Neustria into prominence. The two 
branches of the Frankish power become clearly distinguisli- 
able, — the German Austrasia ns coming down to Lorraine, 
and including the eastern part of Champagne, as those dis- 
tricts were later called, and the Gallic Neustria covering 
almost all modern France. And Nenstna settled quickly 
into a monarchy of more modem type. Round Hlothar 
were grouped his reeves or counts ; ihe clergy made their 
court to him ; the “ lendes" now become the bog's “ trusty 
men”; not a few Gallo-Eomons also held office under him. 
Second On Hlothar’s death (661) the Frankish kingdom was 
lo^of divided into four parts — Austrasia, Paris, Sois- 

Mdsh Burgundy,— -the eldest son, Sigeberb (as in the 

angdom, earlier partition), taking the north-eastern count^. When 
Haribert, king of Pans, died in 667, Hilperik, his brother, 
king of Soissons, seized his share, and became king of 
Neustria. And now the three Frankish kingdoms of 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy take definite forms. 
Speaking generally, Austrasia lay between the Meuse and 
the Rhine, Neustria between the Meuse and the Loire, 
though Austrasia trenched somewhat on Neustria on one 
hand, and stretched far up and even beyond the Rhine on 
the other side. Burgundy included the upper waters of 
thrae rivers, and of the Saone as well. The rivalry lay be- 
tween the Austrasians and the Neustrians ; theBurgundions, 
being the weakest and most peaceful of the three, sided 
sometimes with the one, sometimes with the other. This 
nvaliy finds its expression in the half-legendaiy strife be- 
tween the haughty high-bom Brunhild, wife of Sigebert, 
king of Austrasia, and Fredegoad, the low-born mistress of 
IIilj[)erik, king of Neustria, 


Before the end of the 6th century we discern a new 667-638 
power rising into distinctness, — the power of the mayor of rjjjQ 
the palace, an officer, as his name denoted, having great mayors 
authorily in the king’s court, elected by the chiefs, and “fthe 
acting almost independently of hia master. In Neustria 
we usually find the mayor of the palace siding with the 
royal power; m Austra.sia, where the nobility were much 
stronger, he checks and overshadows the kmg ; in Burgundy 
he is only an insignificant person, being of inferior import- 
ance to tbe patrician, whose office, as the name tells ns, 
was a relic of past Roman days. Another, and a far more 
beneficial influence, also appeared at this time; the 
Benedictines came across from Italy, and spreading through- 
out France, formed many centres of fresh life in the con- 
fusion of the land. They revived the faith in industry, 
well-nigh destroyed by the Franks ; they did something to 
rescue the older inhabitants from misery, and cultui’e and 
letters, thanks to their well-directed energies, agam raised 
their heads. 

At the end of the century the two queens, Brunhild and 
Fredegond, were the two rulers of dl the conntiy; for 
Brunhild had charge of her two grandsons, Theodebert 11,, 
king of Austrasia, and Theodonc II., king of Burgundy, 
while Fredegond governed Neustria for the youthful 
Hlothar II. So early does the extraordinary prominence 
of regency appear m French history, After Fredegond’s 
death in 698, Brunhild seized on almost the whole of 
Neustria, and for a while seemed once moie to unite the 
Merwing lordship under her rule. Her chief aim was the 
establishment of a solid monarchy in Austrasia, which 
should curb the power of the nobles , they, in opposition to 
her, placed at their head two brothers, Arnulf bishop of Metz, 
and Pippin of Landen, the ancestor of that great family 
under the auspices of which modem society laid its founda- 
tions in both Germany and France, the great Karlmg or 
Caroliugian dynasty. Led by these two men, heads of tlie 
lay and spiritual aristocracies, the Austrasian nobles met the 
aged queen , her army deserted her, leaving her witli her 
four groat-grandchildreu in the hands of Hlothar IL, the 
nominal chief. He put tbe children to death at onco, and 
after shameful indignities, the queen, it is said, was tied 
to the heels of a wild home and so dashed to pieces. Her 
death was a triumph of aristocmey over monarchy, Hlothar 
IL, now sole king of Franks, was entirely in the hands of the 
mayor of the palace, who became a real power in the state, 
representing the interests of the nobles os against the cen- 
trahzing tendencies of tlie kings. 

This victory of Neustria, though it paved the way for 
the eventual domination of the Carolings, was in itself “ the 
triumph of weakness over strength, of the Qallo-Romans 
and the priests ” (Sismondi). The viotonous nobles endea 
voured to secure their supremacy. The bishops, who were 
now found sitting m the assembly of the “leudes,” drew up 
a new ordinance, a “perpetual constitution,” a first attempt 
to substitute ideas of justice in the place of custom based 
on force. This, however, in the nature of things, could not 
check the growing power of tlie nobles, especially in Aus- 
trasia; though for a time royalty, under Dagoberfc (628-638) 
showed a good front in Neustria, In him the Merwing 
monarchy reached its highest point; his splendid couit at 
Paris laid the foundations, not altogether sound ones, of 
the civilization of France. At his death his monarchy 
crumbled away. Children were kings in both Austrasia and 
Neustria ; we reach the days of the “do-naught” princes, 
the rots fainSants, and of the struggle between the mayors 
of Austrasia and Neustria. Ebroin, the Neustrion, for a 
time held out against his rivals; but the Austrasians placed 
at their head the representatives of the Caroling family, The 
Martin and Pippin, grandsons of Pippin of Landen ; and, 

Ebroin having been assassinated, Neustria had notbing^^ 
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wlierewith to resist the onslaught of the German Frants. 
Led by Pippin of Herxstal, they burst into the valley of the 
Seine, and at Testry in the Yermandois, the long straggle 
of the two Frankish powers came at last to an end (687). 
There the Neustrians under Berthar, mayor of the palace 
to Theodoric III., were entirely defeated, and henceforth, 
though the line of Merwing bngs lasts till 752, they be- 
come insignificant and powerless We turn our eyes with 
pleasure towards the rising splendour of the Caroling 
house. France finds herself on the skirts of a new'Koman 
empire, of which the seat is in Germany, and which in its 
main features belongs to German not to French history. 

To no small extent the Neustrian Franks had lost their 
old Germanic vigour before this time , perhaps among the 
chief symptoms of change is the fact that many Frankish 
names may be read among the upper clergy of the time. 
In the absence of sufficient evidence it is impossible to say 
how far they had condescended, to learn the “ rustic Latin" 
which the older inhabitants all spoke, the parent of the 
modern French language] still, there can be no doubt that 
they must have spoken it to some extent, if not as their sole 
speech. Now, however, the Austrasian conquerors began to 
bring things back to a German form, The ancient “ Fields 
of March ” are held again , thither come the warriors in 
arms as of old; German conceptions as to justice seem 
again to prevail over the more orderly Eoman law. The 
new-comers are above all things an army ; and it is the 
fortune of the Austrasians, not only that they have soldiers 
and love fighting, but that they have great captains at 
their head. From Testry (687) to the end of his life in 
714, Pippin of Heristal was unquestioned master of all 
Franks, the kings under him being utterly insignificant. 
While he kept his Neustnan subjects submissive, he applied 
the enthusiasms of the sword and the cross to the wold 
Germans on his eastern border. Under him began the 
heroic labours of those English monks whose is the high 
honour of hanng first introduced the Christian faith 
among the pagan Teutona 

On Pippin’s death things seemed likely to fall back into 
confusion; the Neustrians shook off the yoke of their 
German lords, and Austrasia was threatened at once jfrom 
every side; Frisians and Saxons, as well as Neustriau 
Franb, overran the country, vainly opposed by Pippin’s 
widow, Plectrude, who ruled in the name of her grandson, a 
child. Austrasia, however, was saved by the energy of 
Pippm’s natural son Charles, whom Plectrude had thrown 
into prison, and who now emerged as a strong leader of the 
nobles He defeated the Neustriana at Ymcy, near 
Cambrai, in 717, repelled the Saxons from the Rhine, re- 
duced Plectrude, who had taken refuge at Cologne, and 
became undoubted head of the Franks, as his father had 
been before him. His father’s rise had been the work of 
the lay and spintual nobihty; the power of Charles was 
baaed on the sword alone ; he was regarded by the church- 
men as their foe; he took of their lands to reward hia 
soldiers, punishing the noble bishops while he encouraged 
the more popular monks. Though the olergy treated his 
memory with vindictive anger, the lay lords were firm on 
his side, and enabled him to found the great dynasty of the 
Carolinga. For it was their ready sword which won him 
the victory of Poitiers (or Tours), in which Europe set a 
limit to the advance of Asia, in 732. The Arabs, pos- 
sessors of almost the whole of Spain, had for several years 
poured over the Pyrenees into southern Gaul; held in 
check awhile by the vigorous Odo (or Eudes) king of 
Aquitaine, they proved at last too strong for him* and he 
appealed to Charles to rescue him. The Franks responded 
nobly to the call, and in a few years Charles had driven the 
Saracens out of all their points of tont^ north of the 
Pyrenees. It is said that to the battle of Poitiers Charl^ 
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owes his name of “Martel," the Hammer, for the vigour 732-75 
with which he smote the Mussulmans. Other accounts have 
been given of this soubnquet; on the whole the common 
explanation of it is the most probable and the best sup- 
ported. All the rest of his life this great duke of the 
Franks struggled against the pertmacious foes who attacked 
his frontiers. His power may be said to have been limited 
by the Rhine to the north and east, and by the Loire to 
the south. 

Just before his death he divided his dukedom between 
hia sons Carloman and Pippin the Short. As usual, 
the elder had the Germanic share, hut under the influence 
of Boniface, the English monk and missionary, whom he 
made archbishop of Mainz, he, after six years of success- 
ful rule, laid down the burden of power and became a 
Benedictine monk. His ducal rights he handed over to his 
brother Pippm, who had become sole duke of Franks. His Pippm. 
father and brother had opposed the power of the bishops tlie 
by the help of the monks ; it remained for Pippin to go a 
step farther, and linking together the monka with the 
papacy, to win for himself the name of king. The monks 
hod been the papal militia for the conversion of Germans , 
the converted Germans in their turn became firm friends of 
the Frankish dukes. The head of the whole movement 
was St Boniface, the founder of the church in Germany , 
he it was who, acting under command of Pope Zachary, 
crowned Pippin king of Franks in the cathedral at Soissons. 
Pippin thereby became lord by a new title of the eastern 
and WMfcem Francia, or Frank-land, ruhng over a largo 
part of modern Germany and of modem Erance north of 
the Loire at least. The last of the Merwing shadow-kings, 
Hildenk III., was deposed, and thrust into the convent 
of St Omer, where he shortly after died, and the race be- 
came extinct. On three sides Pippin was called to combat 
three powers, foes of his new royalty, foes also of the 
Churdb of Rome. The pagan Saxons did not detain him 
long : m one campaign he extorted from them the right to 
send his monks among them as missionanes; the rest he 
left to time. The Lombards, under their king Haistulf 
(Adolphus), had seized Raveuna, and threatened Rome her- 
self, and Pope Stephen fled to Pippin for help. The 
Frank king crossed the Alps, and compelled Haistnlf to 
give up to the Gliurch of Rome the town of Ravenna, the 
Emiha, the Pentapolis, and the duchy of Rome itself. 

This is the famous “Donation of Pippin,” the foundation 
of that temporal power of the papacy tho end of which we 
have seen with our own eyes. The papacy raised up the 
Franks as them champions and defenders ; they were set as a 
counterpoise to the grand claims of the empire at Constanti- 
nople, and as antagonists to enemies in Italy. Ho wonder 
if before long the papacy sew its advantage in the restora- 
tion of an empire of the "West under new auspices, and if 
Germany in return willingly interfered in the affairs of 
Italy. The pohtical life of modem Europe now begins. 

The rest of Pippin’s reign was chiefly occupied with the re- 
siatance he found in southern Gaul. In 768 he took 
Harbonne, the capital of the Arabs, and drove the 
Mahometans out; he attacked the Aquitanians, who, 
after their wont, made tenacious resistance. On the death of 
them duke Waiffer, he overran them whole country, though 
he never occupied it permanently. Centuries must elapse 
before northern and southern Gaul could become one 
Fmnce. 

In 768 Hppin died at Baris, leaving his dominions toOharla 
his two sons Charles and Carloman.^ In ^71 Carloniaii^® 
also died, and Charles became sole king of Franks, The ^ ‘ 
reign of “ Charlemagne ” is begun, the great German lord 
who m fact and legend filled & the world. The seat of 
his father’s power ky, on the whole, in Neustr:^ and hk 
chief struggles had been for dominion over Aquitme ; the 
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771-814 seat of tlie power of Cliarles himself lay on or near the 
Rhine , his three chief palaces were at Engelenheim, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and Nunwegen His whole temper, history, 
relations, were stnctly German , the part played in hia bfe 
by Neustna and Aquitaine was, by companson, insigmficant, 
for Charles the Great belongs to world’s history, not to the 
history of France 

His first task after hia father’s death was to complete 
the reduction of Aquitaine, for here war had broken out 
agam when Pippin’s death seemed to the southerners to 
give them their opportunity. Charles beat the old Duke 
Hunold in the field, and drove him to take refuge with the 
Lombards, where some time later he fell, helpmg to defend 
Verona against his and their hereditary foe. The struggle 
m Aquitame, hopeless if vezatious, lingered on, until at 
last the wise king , as impeii'il ideas grew stronger m him, 
saw that his one hope of success wiih them lay m givmg 
them an independent hf e of their own, under due restrictions 
He therefore set over them his httle son Hlodowig as king, 
and appomted William Courtnez, count of Toulouse, as his 
tutor. The child was established at Toulouse, and brought 
up as an Aqmtanian. The south retained its distmctive 
characteristica, and was saved from the degradation of havmg 
to fall back to the lower level in art and civilization which 
prevailed among the Franks The kingdom of Aquitame 
had for its soiiRiem frontier the river Ebro in Spam, and 
crossmg the mountams reached the open sea just below 
Bayonne j the northern frontier at first was less well- 
defined , before the end of the 8th century it was pushed 
on as far as to the Loire. 

And just as Hlodowig was established in Aquitaine, so m 
776 Charles set his second son Pippiu over the Lombards, 
thereby securing Ids permanent influence over the see of 
Rome The papacy throughout leant on him for support, 
and was even content to recognize his supremacy. For a 
quarter of a ceutury Charles’s life was spent m ceaseless 
wars on every side, in which he slowly though suiely boat 
down the resistance of heathen Saxons, of Huns, of Lom- 
bards, of Saracens. Withm the hmits of modem France, 
after the pacification of Aquitaine, the only war was that 
against the Armoncans, inhabitants of Brittany, — a slow 
stubborn contest, which lasted till near the end of his life. 
For a short time Brittany became a portion of the empire, 
without, however, in the least losing any part of its inde- 
pendent character 

Ohariea By 796 Charles had secured his ascendency throughout 

croTvued Europe, so that when m 799 Pope Leo HI was ejected 

emperor, dtizens, he fl^ to him for refuge and 

help , and Charles in the autumn of 800 replaced him on 
the pontifical throne, receiving in return, on Chiistraas 
day, the solemn titles of Emperor of the Romans, 
Augustus , and certainly, if ever the great echoes of the 
past were to be awakened, they could not have been aroused 
for a worthier pnnca “ A I^tin pnest gave to a German 
soldier the name of that which had ceased to exist, ” says 
La Valine, Hone the less was Charles a real emperor, rul- 
ing over subject pnnces ; the Germans and the Romance 
peoples alike accepted his sway ; and for fourteen years, 
with less of fighting and more of organization, Charles the 
Great proved that he was worthy of his high title and re- 
vived office of Emperor of the West. In 806 at Thionville 
he settled the succession to his empire ; but as death bereft 
him of his eldest son Charles and his second son Pippin, he 
was obliged in 81 3 to make a fresh arrangement.' He made 
Hlodowig, the one surviving son of his second wife Hilde- 
gond, his heir and successor, crowned him, and saw Mm 
saluted emperor. After this, he lingered a few months, 
and died early in 8U at Aix-lar-Chapello. It was doubted 
whether he should be buried there or at St Denis, where 
his parents’ hones had been laid. Austrasia, however, 
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prevailed over Neustria, the Germans over the Frenchmen, 814 
and he hes at rest these thousand years past m the church 
he himself had built in the city he loved so well. 

The state of what is now France under his care was this state of 
The land was cut asunder at the Loire , to the north of Prance 
that river was Francia Occidentalis, the earher Neuatna and 
Burgundy, to the south of the Loire lay Hlodowig’s king- 
dom of Aquitame, governed by Roman law, and home ol 
premoua remains of Roman cultuie In Francia Occiden- 
talis were Frankish nobles, the clergy, the free Friinka, the 
inhabitants of cities, and the slaves, the last lu ever-growing 
numbers. The first and second of these classes soou began 
to secure their position as great feudal lords, half iiidejieud- 
ent. They laid the foundations of that system of feudal 
noblesse which became almost omnipotent under the weaker 
Carolingian princes, which brought about the revolution 
placing Hugh Capet on the throne, which resisted the 
centralizing tendencies of the monarchy under Louis XI 
and Louis XIII , which became the devout servants of the 
Great Monarch, and finally ended with the monarchy ad the 
Revolution. The reign of Chailes the Great is the time at 
which these nobles began to see that their strength was 
based on the land, their position grew more territorial, 
their allegiance and honours less personal. Charles endea- 
voured to resist tins tendency, but his baud could not be 
everywhere, and the nobles on the whole held their own, 
though so long as he lived they still bent befoie his power 

The administration of Gaul at this time was in appear- 
ance fairly complete, though it doubtless often faded m its 
practical application. Handed down from former days, iii 
the larger towns there were always two chief personages, the 
count and the bishop, of whom the former officer was of 
Frankish origin, the latter of Roman. To a considerable 
extent, as was the case throughout all early Christendom, the 
functions and jurisdiction of the bishops originally answered 
very closely to those of the lay power, the church-orgaui- 
zxtion hemg copied from the organization of tlie empire. 

How each of these greater officers had lus own junsdiction 
and court , each administered therein law, the bishop ac- 
cording to the Roman order, the count according to 
Frankish usage; and, though their functions might some- 
times clash, on the whole they joined in preserving peace 
and quiet withm the walls. The counts also attended to 
the war-force and collected the taxes , while the bishops, on 
their side, were charged with the teaching and the moml 
life of their flocks. Between them they preserved a con- 
siderable amount of municipal life and character in the 
ancient cities. Under the counts we find local officers 
whose business it is to hold lesser courts in the bourgs 
and villages round about, These were the centoniers, or 
hundred-men ; there were also here and there traces, as in 
England, of a lower division into decunes or tythings ; the 
connts had also their “ vigueurs, ” their “ viscounts,” as they 
were afterwards called, who represented them, and they 
also appointed (if the work were not done by the Missi 
Dominicijthe imperial commisssioners) officers cMled scabini 
(^chevins, or in German Schdffen), local judges who held 
lesser courts in country places. In addition to these courts, 
each chief and each considerable churchman held Lis own 
pleas ; by these the condition of the free Franks, of the 
riaves, and of such persons as were still just above the 
servile state, was decided, all questions between them and 
those above them adjudged, with no very happy results 
in the main. 

The emperor, honestly dosiring, so far as he could, to 
arrest the downward progress of the feeble free Franks and 
of the still more wretched slaves, sent forth the above 
named Missi Dominici to travel through the different dis- 
tricts of the empire, and to see with their own eyes the 
state of the people. Usually, they went out in pairs, a 
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811. layman and an ecclesiastic, so that tlie secular and cliurcli 
courts and benefices should each be inspected by a man cf 
tlie same order as the lord whom they visited. They tra- 
versed the districts assigned to them in circuit four times 
a year, held courts to which even the counts were bound to 
come, looked into the details of government, reformed gross 
abuses, reported to their master on all persons, even the 
highest, appointed when needed fresh scahini and others, 
removed unworthy persons, looked to the poor, protectmg 
them as far as possible ftom want and want’s kinsman the 
oppressor. The great evil of the time was injustice de- 
fended by bribery ; the local judges could not resist the 
powerful or wealthy ill-doer, and so the wrongs of the poor 
remained uniedressed. The Missi, with more or leas suc- 
cess, endeavoured to lessen these evils. We may believe 
that in the mam the clergy worked willingly with them : 
they had closer relations with and warmer sympathies for 
the poor folk; they administered a more stable and intelli- 
gent code of laws , they were the depositories of learning, 
and desired to educate those around them; even in the 
worst times the humane morahty of the Gospel gleams forth. 
In the days of Charles the Great all churchmen turned to 
the emperor and paid wdhng allegiance to him; the 
ancient political coolness between the Carolings and tlie 
episcopate entirely disappears. 

Tlie elements of society in Gaul at this time maybe 
easily summed up. There were great Frankish lords, 
gradually diminishing in numbers as they grew m power 
and territorial independence; there were great bishops, 
chiefly in the cities, and lordly abbots m country places, 
who were all by degrees becoming assimilated m condi- 
tion to the Frankish nobles , there was also a rustic clergy, 
whose slate was poor in the extreme ; tlien there were the 
free Franks, scarcely above the level of slaves, and ever 
slipping down into the servile class, then QaHo-Romans 
in much the same condition; and lastly the slaves, who 
are said to have formed nine-tenths of the population. 
The picture is one of great wretchedness, oppression, injus- 
tice , the great Charles himself felt no sure ground under 
his feet in dealing with the social condition of his subjects. 
It is clear that society must pass through vast changes be- 
fore anything hke an orderly and flonrishmg community 
could exist, and that even the splendid climate and soil of 
Gaul would long do little to better the condition of its 
inhabitants. ^The wretched period winch comes to Gaul 
after the death of Charles is the tune m which, from 
the older relations of chief, free Fiank, and slave of war, 
we pass gradually and almost insensibly to the later feudal 
relation of lord and vassal and serf The coming time was, 
as has been said by Hallam, “ the age of the bishops but 
m fact the bishops were only doing m their sphere what 
the lay chiefs were also achieving in theirs, — flaying the 
foundations, of a feudal independence which was for ever 
striving to lapse into feudal anarchy. 

Louis Oti death of Charles the Great, the eyes of all turned 
the hopefully to liis only surviving son the gentle Hlodowig, 

Pious Loma the Pious. His father had summoned him to Aix-la- 

Chapelle, had made him emperor, and then had sent him 
again to Aquitame till liis time should come In him all 
sweet qualities of piety, morahty, culture, seemed to find 
their home. His Aquitanian rule had brought with it 
untold blessings to the south ; Iio, too, had learnt their best 
lore, had become acquainted with tlieir art, their poetry, 
above all with the Roman law ; he was a man of thirty-five 
when he became emperor, vigorous, pure-souled, intelligent. 
Men tlionght that his father had done the rough-hewing of 
lus great work, and that the new emperor would be the 
organizing Augustus following the creative Csesar. His soul 
was full of high and conscientious aims ; he would make 
reforms which should regenerate without weetkening society; 


he would restore the clergy to high authority, would give 814-S40 
full powers to the great lords, would save free Fmnks from 
slavery, and thus secure harmony and peace throughout 
his vast dominiona How different was the actual result ' 

This noble prince, so dignified, earnest, iigbt-mmded, of 
“sound mmd m sound body,” gentle and simple, had all 
the dangerous virtues which grow to be calamities in rougli 
times ; his monkish tastes, his Christian forbearance, his 
want of an unscrupulous wdl, all pointed towards failure. 

Even within his house he was not master; and m tlie 
broad wild territories of the empire he was destmed to a 
like failure. On the death of his first wife, Henningond, 
who had homo him three sons, Elothar, Pippin, and 
Hludwig, ha married Judith, daughter of Welf the Ravarian, 
a dangerous and ambitious lady. Her son Charles, after- 
wards styled “the Bald,” brought the emperor many troubles, 
for the natural jealousies sprang np between the children of 
the first bed and the second wife and her son. War soon 
followed, in which personal ambitions were seconded by the 
ancient enmity between German and Gallic Franks. Struggle 
followed struggle, partition led to partition , there is no 
drearier piece of history than Nithard’s short chronicle of 
those years The unlucky Hlodowig was buffeted about, 
now deposed, then restored again , now bowing his head 
before the clergy of Roman France at Compifegne, now 
recalled to rule, as it seemed, by the unanimous voice of 
his sons and his subjects. The mam result was the separa- 
tion, which then began, of France from Germany. In the 
midst of it Hlodowig tlie Pious died in 840, and was 
buried at Metz. 

His death was the signal for the final disruption of 
the empire of Cliailes the Great. Elothar, Ms eldest- 
born son, took the imperial name, and claimed supreme 
headship over the Franks. The Bavarian or German 
Hludwig, and Charles, who represented the Franks m 
France, both resisted; the Franlu in Italy, Aquitaine, and 
Qothia, rallied to the emperor War broke out at once. As 
soon as ever the Aquitamans had jomed Ms forces 
Hlothar challenged his brothers to battle, and they at once 
accepted his wager. On the banks of the Cure, near Troyes, 
was fought the great battle of Fontanet, which brought 
the griefs of the age to a point There the whole Frankish 
race struggled for the mastery. From Italy, Austrasia, 
Aquitaine, Gothia, came the emperor’s supporters ; 
Germany, Neustria, Burgundy, supported Charles and 
Hludwig. The carnage was terrible; Fontanet is the 
burial ground of tbe old Frankish life , free Franks are 
heard of no more; “there remained in Gaul only lords 
and serfs ; all things are made ready for the increasing 
of feudahsm” Hlothar was entirely defeated and fled 
northwards to Aix-la-Chapelle ; Charles and Bavarian 
Hludwig were masters of the field. When next year the 
two brothers found themselves once more menaced by tho 
emperor, they met with aU their forces at Strasburg, and 
took solemn oath each to other, Hludwig swearing in the 
“Roman” tongue, the earliest French m existence, and 
Oharlesthe Bald in the “Teudisc” or German; and the 
armies standing round them repeated the words, the 
German Franks in German, the Gallic Franks in French. 

The text of the oaths is preserved for ns in Nithard,i they 
are a striking evidence of tlie way in which Germany and 
France were asserting each its independent character. 

The “Romance tongue,” the speech of the common people 
in France, their modification of the Latin they had learnt 
long before, henceforth took tlie place of the Latin lan- 
guj^e on the one side, and of the native Germanic speech 
of the Franks on the other; henceforth the name of French- 
man may come into use. 


> Nithard, Sut,, lij (ed. PerU, p 38, 89). 
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843. As a result of this agreement between Charles and 
Eludwig, Hlothar was driven back to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He thence fled to Lyons, to be near his southern friends ; 
and, finally, finding himself completely overborne by their 
opposition, he made with them the famous Treaty of 
Verdun m 843, in which three kingdoms were distinctly 
marked off:— Fitince for Charles the Bald, Germany for 
Ludwig the Bavarian; for the emperor Italy and a long 
narrow strip lying between Germany and France, a con- 
ventional district, which a little later received from its lord, 
the second Hlothar, the conventional name of Lothanngia 
OLarles or Lorraine. Charles the Bald had for his kingdom all Gaul | 
the -v^est of the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Saone, and Ehone ; it 
ran down to the Mediterranean, and was thence bounded 
by the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. It included therefore 
the chief part of modern France It was Charles the Bald : 
also who allowed the county of Pans to become a part of 
the duchy of France, so that the dukes of France were also 
counts of Pans; from this arrangement sprang eventually 
the decision of the momentous question as to what city 
should become the capital of modern Franco. In this 
manner the magnificent empire of Charles the Great came 
to an end, and in its place arose the nations of Europe. 
Speaking of the year 841, Nithard tells us that throngliout 
the breath of Franco the utmost confusion and lapine 
oppressed the people ; in thirty years there had been five 
partitions of the Frankish empire, each marked with its 
oivn Violence and misery; and the condition of the mhabit - 1 
ants, groaning under the ambitious foreign rule of quarrel- 
some princes, was as bad as well could be. The time, 
however, was now coming in which the greater lords of 
Kenstria began to forget their German interests and 
nature, and to move towards a national French life. At 
first their action was chiefiy disruptive, aiming at a local 
territorial iudependence ; lay lords and great bishops alike 
pushed their pretensions to the farthest point ; hostile to 
the imperial ideas of Germany, they had no sympathy with 
any national ideas for France. Nor is this strange, for 
France can hardly m any sense be said to have existed m 
their day. We have reached the time in which feudalisin 
emerges from its earliest stages, and strives to lay the 
foundations of its independence. From the Treaty of 
Verdun m 843 to the accession of Hugh Capet in 987, 
France passes through a dreary and confused period of 
formation. 

Charles the Bald is a fit representative of such an ago; 
hS passed a long life sweeping together territories under 
his nominal sdvereignty, and endeavouring to secure to 
Mmflelf the imperial dignity and tlie commanding position 
of his great namesake and grandfather; and tWgh he 
was at the outset king of Neustria, his interests lay far 
more outside than inside France; the instincts and 
Bj^pathies of Charles, as of all his family, were German. 
His schemes and struggles, rewarded in the end with 
apparent success, — ^for just before hia death he was crowned 
king of Italy and emperor,— m reality were fatal to the 
Caroling dynasty. He bought his advancement first by 
subservience to the greater clergy, and afterwards by granb- 
ing to the feudal lords the charter of their independence. 
After the Treaty of Verdun had apparently given to 
Charles the Bald undisputed lordship over the western 
portion of the empire, three states still resisted his 
authority; — Brittany, which, under Notaenoe, asserted and 
secured her independence ; Septimania, which drove out 
his armies for a while ; and Aquitaine, in which the vices of 
Pippin gavo Charles a footing, and made a way to his 
success. For several years his whole energies were engaged 
in these bootless struggles, while at the same time life 
coasts were being ravaged by the Northmen. He was 
obliged to pay a heavy scot before he could deliver at one 
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time the rich valley of the Somme, at another the walls of 843-875. 
Farm herself, from their devastations. In a capitulary 
of 877, the lost year of his reign, we have the levy of 
a contnbution in order to buy them off from the Seme. 

In 865 the death of the emperor Hlothar was the signal 
for a fresh division of lands, m which Charles got hia 
share in Lorraine and the kingdom of Provence. His 
fortunes, however, scarcely mended; overshadowed by 
nobles and bishops, his tenure of ^his kingly throne was 
ever precarious. The great lords, seeing in him a tendency 
towarife resistance of their claims, called in German aid 
to dispossess him ; and Ludwig the German came to their 
help The inhabitants of Gaul, roused by the appearance 
on their soil of these German antagonists, rose and drove 
them hack to the Ehine. Charles seized the opportunity 
of strengthening himself, as he hoped, by appealing to the 
church; the church by its spokesman, the great Hincmar 
of Hheims, replied by accepting the call, by declaring her 
authority over kings, and by tracing the lines of episcopal 
and royal power — “ If kings rule after God’s will, they 
are subject to none; if they be gi’eat sinners, then is their 
judgment m the hands of the bishops.” Hincmar, in 
these words, stretched wide the rule by which the clergy 
had claimed to exercise judicial functions in the case of 
ordinary malefactors. And thus the clergy rewarded 
themselves for having saved Charles from the hands of 
the nobles and the Germans. The reins of power wore 
now entirely left m Hiucmar’s hands, and the dreary 
capitularies of the roigu heai evidence in every page of 
the overwhelming influence of the clergy. Not satisfied 
with his supremacy in church and state, the great arch- 
bishop pressed forward into philosophical and theological 
controversy, and took hfe share in those discussions which 
heralded the incoming of scliolastioism. He opposed the 
views and influence of Jolin Scotus Erigena, the head of 
the palace school of Cliarles, and may be perhaps said to 
have given that direction to thought and speculation 
which marks in the main tho course of the whole philo- 
sophy of the schools 

Towards the end of hfe reign there was only one prince, 

Ludwig the German, who shared wuth liim tho vast empire 
of Charles the Great. And in 876 on the death of Ludwig 
II., emperor and king of Italy, a handful of bishops and 
counts assembled at Pavia offered tho imperial crown to 
both these princes. Charles arriving first was forthwith 
proclaimed “protector, lord, and king of Italy” by tho 
pope. In the next year Ludwig the German also died, and 
Charles, not content with tho imperial dignity, which he 
already possessed, nor with tho ample extent of the terri- 
tories nominally subject to him, desired to restore the old 
imperial unity, and lo obtain the crown of Germany in 
ad^tlon to those of the west and south. The sons of 
Ludwig naturally resisted J and then, in order to secure the 
hearty aid of hfe followers, he held the diet of Qiiiersy- 
Bur-Oiae (Carlaiacum) in which was drawn up tho great 
copitulary sometimes styled the Magna Oliarta of Frencli 
feudalism. Beneath a cumbrous covering of words, and 
connecting the hereditary succession of his own son with 
hfe large concessious to his nobles, Charles in fact con- 
ceded hereditary rights to all freeholders, Any lord 
who should desire to renounce tho world miglit leave hfe 
benefices and honours to hfe son, or otherwise as might 
seem good to him; and any lord whoso hold on his 
worldly goods was brought to an end by death might leave 
hfe dignity to hia son (Baluze, GapitularifS) ii. p. 269), 
and thus in definite terms the hereditary usage of centuries 
became hereditary right. Hitherto, in France at least, a 
fiefholder held at his lord’s pleasure, and was, in theory, 
liable to deprivation at any time ; henceforth, he was as 
secure in law as in fact, and could transmit hfe lands 
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877-888 and dignities to his son without risk of loss The title of 
duke or count is henceforth attached to one family; as 
the royal and the imperial power become weaker, the great 
families grow in strength, until a century of faineant 
Carolmgs comes at last to an end, and their place is taken 
by the representative of one of the great houses, the duke 
of France and count of Paris. Then tho new kingdom of 
France with its new capital will begin with Hugh Capet 
in 976 For the family of the counts of Paris had come 
to occupy the ground abandoned by the Carolings ; they 
were the champions of the Gallic people against the North- 
men, Only twenty-seven years after the death of Charles 
theGreat,m 841, Rouen had fallen into Norman hands, open- 
ing the way for them up the rich Seine valley as far as to 
Pans, From that moment the city had no peace; and in 
861 Charles the Bald mvested a brave adventurer, Robert 
the Strong, with the county oE Paris, and set him to resist 
the invaders Bravely he struggled against them, and m 
tho end gave up his life m defence of his people. In so 
doing he laid the foundations of the first French monarchy; 
Ins two sons were, to all practical intents, local kings of 
France; his great-grandson was Hugh Capet. Very dif- 
ferent was the career of Charles the Bald. His famous 
order to his assembled lords, “ Let each man defend him- 
self m his fortress,” with which high sanction for castle 
budding and local independence he diamiaaed his feudal 
levies to shift for themselves, showed that the centre of 
power was completely gone. The king abandoned his 
people to any one who would defend them ; their defen- 
ders rose to greatness, and the Caroling house sank into 
supine nothingness. Yet he still struggled, though m 
vain, against the sons of Ludwig the German; after 
an unsuccessful campaign in North Italy, death overtook 
him as he was recrossmg the Mont Gems pass (877) 
Louis his son succeeded him, the Louis IL of French 
historians, the '‘Stammerer” He had been for ten 
years king of Aquitaine, and, when he succeeded to hts 
father’s throne, found himself little but the slave and 
puppet of the great nobles. He soon died (879), leaving 
a kingship weakened and divided His two sons, Lonis 
III in the north and Oarloman in the south, were set on 
their thrones by the nobles, headed by Count Hugh, “ first 
of abbots.” These also soon died, — Louis in 882, Oarloman 
in 884; and the representatives of the Caroling family 
were reduced to two princes of the name of Charles, — 
Charles the Fat, the emperor, son of Ludwig the German, 
and Charles “the Simple,” “the Fool,” a child of five 
years, youngest son of the stammering king To the 
emperor fell the nommal sovereignty over the diief part 
of the Caroling territories. He, however, was incapable, 
lazy, a most degenerate shoot of the great house of Pippm. 
In France he did almost nothing , the Northman scourged 
the land incessantly, and in 886-886 laid terrible siege to 
Paris. The citizens, led by their bishop Gozlin, by Hugh, 
“ first of abbots ” (for he was abbot of St Martin at Tours as 
well as of St Denis), and by Odo (or Fades), count Of Paris, 
made heroic and dauntless resistance. Ih vain did HrOlf 
the Northman press the town with active siege or dull 
blockade ; the death of Gozlin and Hugh could not shake 
the fortitude of the defenders ; Count Eudes repulsed attack 
after attack, and held his own. At last Charles the Fat 
appeared on Montmartre with a great host of Germans, 
and the Parisians hoped to see vengeance taken on their 
agan foes Charles the Fat, however, had none of their 
eroism , he contented himself with buying the Northmen 
off. As they retired, the citizens rushed out and inflicted 
one great blow on them, and the great Siege was over. 
OharleS withdrew into Germany, and in 887 was deposed 
fend abandoned by all. He died the next year at Reichenau. 
Oil his dsath iti 888 the nobles of France, irritated 
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agamst their half-foreign Carohng lords, chose Fades, the 888-912 
stout defender of Pans, the elder son of Robert the Strong, The 
as their king, he ruled over the land between the Meuse Capetan 
and the Loire, and was the forerunner of the Capetian 
line of princes, the first person who may be spoken of as a 
French king. The Carolings still spoke German, and had 
small love for France ; the family of Robert the Strong 
was patnotic and vigorous, and had shown in the great 
siege that it might be trusted for defence. In the election 
of Eudes we see the victory of the feudal lords over the 
imperial or royal power , we feel that the Frankish name 
and influence are dying out, and that another set of lords 
and defenders is rising up to cope with the Northmen, and 
to reduce the land into something like order. Eudes 
ruled from 888 to 893, striving manfully against the 
Northmen, whom he so far quelled as to induce them to 
cease from their devastations of France, and to turn their 
arms against the English shores. He tried m vain to 
conquer the southern part of France, and after a long 
straggle was fain to leave them in their independence 
Then the southern lords held a great assembly with the 
Carohng party of the north at Rheims in 893, and elected 
Chailes the Sunple their king He placed himself under 
the protection of Amulf, kmg of Germany, who formally 
invested him with the kingdom of France, and sent soldiers 
to assert his claims. This was quite natural; for in the 
eyes of the Carohngs the head of the German branch was 
the head of the whole family; all other members of it 
were his vassals, them he protected, to him they swore 
allegiance. After a struggle of some years Fades died, 
and Charles then became sole king of France. Robert, 
brother of Eudes, received the great title of duke of 
France; and these two personages headed the two parties, 
the Germanic Carolings and the French-Speaking nobles. 

Charles the Simple reigned undisturbed for many years : Charles 
perhaps he was not altogether so foolish as his name de- 
dares him. In his day the Northmen, hitherto mere 
predators, became permanent settlers in Franca Every- 
thing there was so weak and defenceless that the invaders 
had only to choose; the miserable people, the old Celtic in- 
habitants of Gaul, welcomed their setthng; it was a relief 
from the infinite woes under which the land was suffering. 

One band of Northmen established themselves on the 
Loire ; another, under Hrolf, the fierce leader of the attack 
ou Paris, settled at Rouen (911) and subdued all the 
country round, on both sides of the Seme. An orderly and 
stiong government once more grew up in France, and 
Charles the Simple, advised by the churchmen, made terms 
with Hrolf, giving him his daughter Gisela to wife, and on 
due feudal tenure granting him the lands he had won by the 
sword (912). The stout pagan was baptized by the name 
of Robert; his foUowerS, after their fashion, loyally did 
as he had done, and the history of Normandy began: 

Hrolf becomes Duke Robert, his people become French- 
men. The duchy soon grew into a compact and orderly 
state, prosperous and vigorous, Norman towns and churches 
sprang up on all hands, French manners and speech soon 
ruled supreme, and in all the arts of peace, in budding, 
commerce, letters, the Normans forthwith took the lead. 

The noble Scandinavian race, destined to influence So large 
a portion of the world’s history, herein made worthy mark 
on the soil and the institutions of France. 

Boon after tlda time the French lords, headed by Robert, 
duke of France, the king of the batons,” second son of 
Robert the Strong, rose against theiil' Carohng king, and 
shut him up in Laon, the last stronghold of his family ; 
thence he fled into Lorraine. On the death of Robert, the 
barons made RodolE of Burgundy their km|, and continued 
the strife ; and Olietles, fafling into the bauds of Hubert of 
Yetmaudois, was held % him as a bbstage till his death in 
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129-987. 929. Kodolf tlien became undistarbed king till lie too died 
m 936 The barons under the gmdance of Hugh "the 
White” or " the Great,” son of Robert, the greatest man of 
his age, sent over to England for Louis, son of Charles, 
who had been carried thither by his mother for safety. 
This IS that "Louis d’Outremer,” "Louis from Over-sea,” 
who now became king , after lowing unusual vigour in 
a struggle with Otho the Great of Germany, who claimed 
the kingship over France, he was recognized by all in 941. 
His reign could be nothing but the miserable record of a 
struggle against the great lords, Hugh the Great and Richard 
of Normandy. In this perpetual and wearisome strife he 
spent his latter days, and died, still a young man, in 954. 
He was the only man of energy among all the later Carolings 
His son Lothair succeeded, hia was a long and inglorious 
reign, ending in 986. His son Louis follovmd, ruling for a 
single year. He died childless in 987 , and the only heir to 
the throne— if the feudal lords chose to recognize an heredi- 
tary claim — ^was his uncle Charles, duke of Lorraine. The 
barons did not choose to be so tied , they set the Caroling 
prince aside, and elected Hugh, duke of France, to be king. 
He was afterwards solemnly crowned at Rheiins by Arch- 
bishop Adalberon. 

Thus did Hugh Capet, founder of a great dynasty, come 
to the throne With him begins the true history of the 
kingdom of France, we have reached the epoch of the 
feudal monarchy. 

H. The Feudal MoNAEcny. 

Hugh Hugh Capet, eldest son of Hugh the Great, duke of 
was but a Neustriau noble when he was elected 

kmg 0 ^ Carolings was entirely set aside, 

Fmce its claims and rights denied, by the new force now growing 
up, the force of feudalism. The head of the barons should 
be one of themselves j he should stand clear of the imperial 
ideas and ambitions wliich had ruled the conduct of his pre- 
decessors; he should be a Frenchmau in speech and birth 
and thought, and not a German ; hut, above all, he must 
be strong enough to hold his own. And among the great 
lords of northern France, the representative of the house of 
Robert the Strong held the mo.st central position, and 
united in himself most elements of strength. His lands 
lay between the Burgundians and the Normans, and 
stretched, north and south, from Flanders to Aquitaine. 
Not so long ago the duke of France had been the cliampion 
of tlie wliole land against the invasions of the Northmen, 
and the successful defence of Paris had assured to the duke 
tliat position of protector of French interests which passed 
naturally into a kiugsliip. I^lie connexions of the house 
were also a great source of strength ; the duke was abbot 
of St Martin near Tours, the spiritual lord of the Loire, 
and abbot of St Denis near Pans, the spiritual lord of the 
Seme. And not only in connexion with the church was he 
strong , liis alliances with the lay-lords were equally fortu- 
nate The lesser barons looked up to him ; he was brother 
to Eudes Henry, duke of Burgundy, ou the one side, and 
Richard the Fearless, duke of Normandy, on the other 
side, was his brother-in-law. Lastly, his was a compact 
and central territory : he was feudal lord of all Picardy, 
nnd held a large part of Champagne, Paris, Orleans, 
0/iartreg, the counties of BIois, Perche, Tours, Maiue, were 
also hi.s The domains of the dukes of Franca formed a 
long and rather narrow strip ; tlie western border running 
nearly north and south touched the sea Just above the 
.mouth of the Somme, and reached the Loire a little below 
Orleans. Pans was as nearly as might be the centre of 
this district, which was bounded to the north by FJanders 
nnd Hainault, to the east by Champagne and a corner of 
Burg'mdy, to the south by Aquitame, to the west by 
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Normandy The lords of these districts regarded them- 987-996. 
selves as at least the equals of the uew king • the chief of 
them were the dukes of Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, 
and Aquitame, and the counts of Flanders, Champagne, 
and Vermandois. 

The accession of Hugh to the throne was not undisputed. 

Charles of Lorraine, rightful heir to the Caroling throne, re- 
sisted Mm for a time, and was upheld by a formidable 
party among the nobles and churchmen. Their head- 
quarters were at Laon, on the northern frontier of Hugh’s 
domain; their strongest friend was William Fier-i,-Biag, 
duke of Aquitame, on its southern limit. Tlie hearty sup- 
port of the Normans alone secured the new king’s throne. 

After a short, sharp struggle, in which clerical treachery 
was as prominent as knightly valour, Hugh got his rival 
into hia hands, and imprisoned him at Orleans, where he 
died. In a short time all the princes north of the Loire 
had recognized his authority. The clergy of his domains 
and territories looked up to him as their friend and 
champion, and willingly, as an end of strife, deposed 
Archbishop Amulf of Rheims, who was nephew of the 
fallen Caroling prince, and elected in his room the famous 
Qerbert (afterwards pope as Sylvester II.), the most learned 
man of his age, who had dared to visit Saracenic Spam, and 
to bring thence to the north some of tlmt science which 
gave him the fascmating reputation of being a sorcerei. 

He had been also in Italy, welcomed and rewarded by Otho 
the Great; he had taken the lead in the election of Hugh 
Capet. His elevatiou to the archbishopric of Rheims 
placed Hugh in direct antagonism to the papacy, and added 
much to the troubles of the king’s life And in truth his 
reigu was a constant struggle; he won his kingly name 
with a life-time of anxious work, and with loss of much of 
his own domain, which he had to grant out as rewards to 
the faithfulness of his followers. At the time of his death 
in 996 it looked as if he was a weaker man than he had 
been nine years before. The N orman and Aquitanian dukes 
were stronger than he was, stronger than they themselves 
had been nine years before; in Burgundy his brotliei’s 
power was little more than a nominal lordship ; the eastern 
frontier of France seemed to be split up into a chain of in- 
dependent principalities. 

Ou the Christmas day after his election m 987, Hugli Herefli- 
Capet had called together his friends iit Orleans, and had'taiyprm- 
persuaded them to elect his eldest son Robert as a joint- 
king. Himself king by the will of his peers, he clearly 
desired to give the new kingship the hereditary impress, 
and to secure it to his family; and it may be noticed that 
[ in no country has the strict law of hereditary succession 
been so potent as in France, overbearing, as it did in the 
extreme case of HeniylV., even the opposition which that 
prince aroused, and securing an unbroken male descent down 
I to the Revolution. 

Robert succeeded as sole king m 996,— not a good ex-Hobeit 
change for the infant kingship. For if the vigorous Hugh 
was embarrassed by both friends and foes, Robert, with 
far more piety and far less force of character, seemed cer- 
tain to be overwhelmed. For Robert " the Pious ” or " tlie 
Debonair, ” was an easy kindly man, the delight of monkish 
chroniclers, endowed with all the charming and dangerous 
virtues which commend themselves in the man, and often 
prove fatal to tlie king. His was a long inglorious reign 
of twenty-five yei^rs,— a constant struggle, first with the 
church for his wife, afterwards with his barons for his ex- 
istence. 

His first wife had been his distant cousin. The papacy, 
which could do nothing against his father, forced him to put 
her away ; and though he did so very reluctantly, he speedily 
took another wife, Constance of Aquitaine, politically an 
important albance, though she led him but a wretched 
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997- life The follo-wers who came with her from the south 

1059. introduced new tastes and ideas into the ruder north, and 
were regarded with detestation by the clergy as effeminate 
and vicious foreigners We note a nation^ feeling spring- 
ing up, — for nationality is nowhere so marked as lu its 
hatreds ; to the barons and clergy of the Seine the people 
of the G-aronne were aliens. The opposition also which 
existed between feudal nobles and churchmen, and the 
oppressed people strugglmg for soma liberty of action 
and belief, expressed itself in the futile rising of the 
peasantry in Normandy (997), and in the slaughter of the 
Manichfflin heretics of Orleans. The whole country was 
also vexed with civil strife j the king had to contend with 
his masterful queen, backed by her rebellious sons Henry, 
heir to the throne, and Robert, duke of Burgundy, m 
Normandy Richard the Fearless died in 1027, leaving 
war between his sons, the successful brother Robert 
secured the dukedom, and, thanks to dark suspicions as to 
his methods, went by the title of “ the DeviL” 

Heuiy L Robert I. died in 1031, to the great grief of his poor 
people, to whom, after hia way, he had tried to be as a 
father. His son Henry, whom he had crowned as joint-king 
in 1017, succeeding to the throne, had to face the bitter 
hostility of his mother and of the duke of Burgundy, The 
duke of Normandy, following the policy of his house, sided 
with the king, and, crushing the revolted barons on hia 
flink and that of France, made hia already terrible name 
n curse to central France A peace was patched up by 
Fulk Nerr.i, count of Anjou ; Robert was confined in his 
duchy of Burguudy, and era long Constance, by dying, 
smoothed the way to tranquillity; the weak king gave 
in before the strong nature of Robert le Diable, and Nor- 
mandy became the most powerful state in France. The con- 
dition of the whole country, scourged with mcessant private 
war, and lacking all central authority, became so bad that 
the church at last intervened , in 1036 the “ P-iaoe of God ” 
was proclaimed, and accepted in southern and eastern 
France ; the bishops of Burgundy also did their best for 
peace, and at last the bishops of the north also fdiowed 
their example. In 1041 was proclaimed the famous 
** Treuga Dei,” the Truce of God, in which all fighting was 
forbidden from Thursday evening to Monday morning, on 
all feast days, in Advent and m Lent ; religion thus endear 
voared to extend her protection over almost all the year, and 
groitly mitigated, if it did not abolish, the evils of pnvate 
waifarj. Many were the signs that some grait change was 
coming. The terrors and hopes roused at tlie millennial 
year ; tliose feelings renewed and strengthened, only to be 
disappo.nted, at the date of the thousandth year from the 
crucifixion of our Lord; the feuful contrast between the 
famine and miseiy desolating Franco and the brilliant 
dreams of the commg kingdom of the just; the slow but 
real entry of Oriental learning mto the west of Europe ; the 
steady sst of a stream of pilgrims toward the Holy Laud, 
pre-emiuent among whom was Robert of Normandy; the 
renewal of Norman adventure and conquest, specially in 
southern Italy; the establishment of the ascendency of 
mouasticisra with its champion Hildebrand at Rome, aud 
its renewed vigour lu both France and Gennauy,— all thede 
things mark the reign of Henry I. as a time of preparation 
for the world's struggle that was coming, for the terrible 
strife of Christian and Saracen over the holy places of 
Palestine. Tlie conquest of Sicily and southern Italy, as 
well as that of England a few years later, made the Nor- 
mans the foremost champions of the popacy, and the lead 
iug power m Europe. 

During these years the kingship of France was m very 
unworthy hands . Robert, weak and pious, had done nothing 
to strengthen his throne ; his son Henry, immersed in petty 
warfare, fared no better, and feeling his end to be drawing 
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near, ia 1059 had his son Philip crowned as joint-king i059-9(5. 
with himself. He died in 1060, leaving his throne to a 
prince weaker even than himself. The contrast between 
these petty kings of France and the grim dukes of 
Normandy must stnke every one : Richard the Fearless, 

Robert the Devil, William the Conqueror, colossal figures, 
strong and fierce, take all the sunlight from gentle Robert, 
weak Henry, dissolute Philip, kings of France. And, in Pluhp T 
fact, a history of France which should take account only 
of her kings and their reigns would be completely delusive ; 
the royal power is felt mthis 11th century over a very 
small part of the surface of the country ; the great lords 
are stronger by far than the king in their midst N ormandy 
rises to very great eminence , Aquitaine is fairly consoli- 
dated into a strong southern power , though towards the 
east the more Germanic princes split the laud into petty 
lordships, the two Lorraines are sometimes under one 
duke; on the other side Bnttanywas entirely independent 
Across the whole northern frontier the German mfiuenco 
was snpreme. Philip was little able to cope with these 
antagonists. He made an attempt, which failed, to secure 
Flanders, he withstood William the Bastard in 1076, and 
made peace with him; and when, after the Conqueror’s 
death, Norman and Englisli interests were somewhat parted, 
the dangers of a Noman ascendency over Franca dun- 
inished. Somewhat later (1094) Philip was involved in a 
contest with Rome, the cWch being now the champion 
of Falk of Anjou, whom the king had wronged by carrymg 
off his wife, — a struggle as honourable for the papacy as it 
was discreditable to Philip. The chui-ch, however, was 
not now led by the mighty hand of Hildebrand. Gregory 
VIL had died in 1086, and in the reaction which followed 
it looked as if the papacy itself might fall Germany, 
ever protesting, opposed its claims, often with an anti-pope 
of her own , the French king, a weak man with a wretched 
cause, was able to defy the pontiff, William the Bastard, 
even lu Hildebrand’s days, had refused to acknowledge his 
claims, the Normans in Italy were at best but turbulent 
friends; the Saracen was still’ a threatening neighbour. 

In these dark, cloudy times the papacy, by a wise instincli, 
took for its motto the ancient “ ex Oriente lux,” aud placed 
itself in the van of tliat general movement which led to the 
crusades. The pope who took the great step was Urban 11. , Tho Cru- 
a Frenchman by birth; it seemed to him that if he could 
stir the warm blood of turbulent French nobles, and the 
sterner valour of the Norman character, he might head a 
holy enterprise, and so doing deliver the papacy from all 
its difficulties, aud perhaps assert its lordship over the 
world. I 

Urbanxroased the Alps m 1095, and came to Clermont 
in Auvergne There he was in a central position, within 
reach of both southern and northern France, and yet not 
within the domain of the excommunicated Philip, sitting 
sulkily at Paris. The pope’s famous sermon at the council, 
though at the moment it seemed to fall flat on princely ears, 
set the crusades in motion, and was the prelude to great 
events, groat changes in Asia aud Europe. France took the 
foremost part in the movement , she seemed to lead the 
half-formed nations of Europe in the common enterprise ; 
her great men are the heroes of the epoch , “ the crusades,” 
says Michelet, “had their ideal in two Frenchmen; they 
are begun by Godfrey of Bouillon [who, liowever, was not 
strictly a Frenchman], aud Saint Louis closes them.” The 
latent uneaBiness and misery of the people needed only the 
call ; a countless multitude of the common folk flocked to 
the banner of Peter the Hermit. The excitement went on 
increasing throughout the year 1096, and as it slowly 
gathered force and form, bystanders must have looked with 
amazement at the strange materials out of which so great 
a movemeut grew. The first crusade was altogether popu* 

IX. - 68 
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096-97. lar ia character; there was iu it little of knowledge or die- 1 
oiplinej it was rather like those instinctive emigrationB I 
winch, flowing from the north, or east from time to time, 
have overwhelmed the more civilized portions of the world. 
In the pope’s sermon at Clermont there was a stiibing 
passage which contrasted the wretchedness of men’s daily 
life in France with the comfort of the “ land flowing with 
milk and honey” towards which he directed their eyes. 
Eeliglous enthusiasm 3om6d with present misery; the 
dream of a millennial home in Palestine instead of famine 
and pestilence in France—here is the force which set the 
first army moving towards the East. And, naturally enough, 
that first army was almost entirely composed of the com- 
mon people; the feudal lord felt none of the stings of 
want, and as yet had no interest in Eastern adventure. 

Thfl first The vast throng of crusaders who set off eastwards in 

cTttsade. the summer of 1096 was divided luto three hosts. The 
van was led by the one soldier of the company, Walter the 
Pennyless, — ^he had at Ms hack about fifteen tliousand 
footmen ; the main body of French pilgrims, led by Peter 
the Hermit, followed next ; then came a rabble of German 
peasants, under the guidance of Godescalc, amonk; on the 
skirts of the whole force hung an independent body of 
hoisemen. A small hand of Norman kmghts alone saved 
tills crusade from absolute contempt. W'lth great loss the 
host traversed Europe, and were put across the Bosphorus by 
the emperor Alexius. There they met the Turk at last, 
and found hun more than their matcL The energy of Kilidg 
Arslan, the sultan of Niceea, soon destroyed them all; 
they perished far from the walla of Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the interest in the holy places was far from 
growing loss in France It at last attracted the attention 
of the lord as well as of the vassal, and the second expedi- 
tion promised to be very different from the first. Like the 
first, it was also divided into three hosts, — a northern, a 
central, and a southern. The northern army was composed 
of Flemings and Lorrainers, under command of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, a Caroling prince , it 
had little or no French, blood in it. The central army was 
French, Norman, and Burgunihan, headed by Hugh, count 
of Vermandois, King Philip’s brother, who commanded the 
Frenchmen ; by Eobert, duke of Normandy, leading English- 
men and Normans, by Alan of Brittany, with his Celtic 
following ; and by Stephen of Blois, head of that powerful 
house, who had espoused Adela, the daughter of William 
the Bastard, and was father of Stephen afterwards king 
of England. The third army, by far the most complete 
and best equipped, was composed of the southerners sub- 
ject to Eaymoud of Toulouse. The Italian Normans, under 
Tancred and Bohemond, set forth by themselves. These 
all, by sea or laud, converged on Constantinople, and great 
was the anxiety of Alexius, who had but one wish, that he 
might see them safely across the narrow strait which severs 
Europe from Asia- At last they were all passed over; and 
William of Tyre declares that at a great muster held on the 
Asiatio shore there stood forth seven hundred thousand 
men in all. The figures may bo extravagant ; there is no 
doubt that the host was vast and strong. And so Eilidg 
Arslan found it. He attacked them again and again as 
they moved southwards through Asia Mmor; but they de- 
feated and crippled him so that he could not stay their ad- 
vance. They reached Antioch, and took it after a long siege 
and fierce fighting, which broke the power of the Sebukian 
Turira. They left Bohemoud the Norman as prince of 
Antioch, and marched onwards. Baldwin, Godfrey’s 
brother, moving eastward to succour the Oliristian lord of 
Edessa, took the place for liimself, and founded the 
Frankish county of Edessa in 1097. The main body, re- 
duced by many causes to about forty thousand warriors, 
teachod J erusalam, and after a desperate siege, signalized 
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by prodigies of valour, stormed the holy city on the 15th 1099- 
of July 1099. The crusaders at once elected Godfrey of HOO. 
Bouillon kmg of Jerusalem, and though he did not accept 
so sacred a title, he became lord of the holy city, and the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem began. So long as ho lived, 
he ruled with vigour and success; and the year 1100 
Seemed to have almost fulfilled the millennial hopes which 
had been so bright a century before. The battle of 
Antioch in 1098 had broken the Seljukian power ; that of 
Aacalon in 1099 checked the Fatimites, and Godfrey 
seemed likely to found a permanent Christian lordship in 
the East. But death soon closed his career, and the organi- 
zation of the great conquest was left to others. Four Latin 
principalities, Jerusalem, Tripohs, Antioch, and Edessa, 
were formed, and arranged on the strictest principles of 
conscious feudalism: the new kingdom of Jerusalem held 
only of the papacy. 

At home the French monarchy was far from quiet, indo- 
lent Philip being threatened by the vigoious attack of 
William II of England, who claimed once more the French 
Vexin, and also made wai on the count of Maine. In this 
obscure warfare Philip’s eldest son Louis, to whom was en- 
trusted the defence of the western frontier, showed ample 
promise of his vigour, though it was the arrow in the New 
Forest which in 1100 reheved the French king of all fear 
of hifl rival Henry Beauclerc, the Conqueror’s youngest 
son, succeeded William in England, and before long 
(1106) had conquered and captured at Tmchebray liis 
elder ’brother Eobert Courthose, the crusading duke of 
Normandy Under Ins capable government England and 
Normandy enjopd repose and prosperity. 

Wien It was known in the West that Godfrey of Bouillon 
was dead, and that the infant kingdom of Jerusalem was 
111 danger, William IX. of Aquitaine, who, now that 
Eaymond of Toulouse had settled at Tripolis, had become 
the foremost prince of southem France, set forth with new 
levies to the succour of the cause. He was joined by some 
few northern barons, ons of whom, Herpin of Bonrges, sold 
his lordship to Philip of France, and began that transfer of 
feudal territory winch was of the highest service to the 
kingly power. With Bourges the French monarchy for the 
first time got footing on the south bank of the Loire The 
expedition failed ignommiously ; William came home to 
Aquitaine almost alone ; and an attempt made somewhat 
later by Bohemond of Antioch on Constantinople itself 
came abo to nothing. With these two failures the first 
crusade ended. As yet its effects on Franco could hardly 
be felt ; the papacy alone was at first seen to be a gamer by 
the movement. For the new and rigid feudalism of Jeini- 
ealem, with its hierarchy of lords, and its code of justice, 
the famous Assises, all eventually looked to the papacy 
as Its head. While the Western mouarchs all strove against 
the pope, the pope was the sole support and undisputed 
master of the monarchy of the East. In one respect 
this firet crusade is specially interesting to France; her 
language, newly assured of independent life, no longer 
a patois or a dialect of the common Latin, received fresh 
recognition, and spread abroad in the world. As Latin 
was the common speech of the church, so French became 
the common speech of warlike Christendom. It had been 
carried by the Normans into England and Sicily; now it 
Was the recognized tongue of the Latinized East; and from 
this time onward it was adopted as the language of feudal 
and political liEerf 

In the year 1100 Philip, following the traditional usage VI. 
of his house, had made his son Louis joint-king, and put ^ 
the burdens of his rojmlty. The young man, full of vigour 
and a true king, had a hard struggle at the first ; the limits 
of the roytd power were very narrow , Louis is said to have 
built the greater Chfltelet at Paris as a defence against the 
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UOO-24. neiglibouring lord of Montmorency, who disputed with him 
the mastership over the plam of St Denis ; on the other 
side, he had much ado to come by the castle of Montleheri, 
which barred his way southwards to Orleans ; his mastery 
over his own barons was very slight j his suzeramty in dis- 
tricts farther off, over Champagne and Burgundy, over 
Normandy and elsewhere, was scarcely more than nominal. 
But Louis had force of character ; his nicknames testify 
thereto, for was he not styled “the EveilU, the Wideawake,” 
and “the Batailleur, the Bruiser” 1 He knew how to rouse 
enthusiasm among his followers ; no pimce ever had a more 
loyal household or a stronger, the crusades relieved him of 
some of his most turbulent neighbours ; the upspringmg of 
the communes, with their civic liberties, afforded a counter- 
poise to the feudal violence of the baron’s castle ; above all, 
the royal domains under him were well administered. First 
of Capetian kings, he was felt to be the fount of justice, and 
it Was seen that, as his wise biographer Suger says, “ he 
studied the peace and comfort of ploughmen, labourers, 
and poor folk, a thmg long unwonted,” and all the more 
grateful for its novelty. The most marked of these charac- 
teristics of King Louis VI ’s reign was the growth of town 
liberties, which began just before and after the year 1100. 
France has always been remarkable for the large number 
of her small towns and her deficiency in large ones ; the 
time we have reached gives us the beginning of this 
phenomenon. The httle towns all through central France 
now became the refuge of the population against feudal 
lawlessness and oppression) and in the very centre, in 
the district round Paris, they took up the defence of the 
royal power against its most dangerous feudal neighbour, 
the duke of Normandy. “ At this period,” says Ordericus 
Vitalis, “popular communities were established by the 
bishops, in such sort that pariah priests accompanied the 
king to siege or battle, bearmg the parish flag, and followed 
by all the youth of the township.” This movement showed 
itself moat clearly in the towns just to the north of Paris. 
Laon, Noyon, Beauvais, the three seats of the clerical 
party, Samt Quentin, and a few others, all at this time 
bargained for and bought their liberties The king placed 
himself at their head. As each parish priest, representing 
some little town, marched with the banner of that saint to 
whom his church was dedicated, so did King Louis go forth 
with the flog of his own church, the oriflamme of St Denis 
He is the first king of France who bore it officially; by it 
he declared himself champion of the Church of France, and 
of the new burgher-lifo which was springing up around him 
The peasant also was glad to be on the same side. In the 
king’s struggle against feudal independence we see con- 
tinually how well he was seconded by the aggrieved rustics 
as well as by the civic levies, or by the “ damsels,” the 
young gentlemen who formed his warlike court. It would 
be imsleading to say that this new burgher-life was the 
Hug’s doing ; he seems to have felt but little interest in it, 
great as was its influence on the future. He granted and 
withdrew charters according as It suited him, or as men 
offered him more or less. Even to the larger towns, the 
chief cities of the royal domain, Paris, Orleans, Melon, 
iltampes, and Compi^gUe, he only granted privileges, nob 
any teal constitutional rights. It is one of the misfortunes 
of Pranch history that constitutional liberties never seem 
possible,— that even in the outset they ore blighted, and in 
the end they petisL , 

By degrees Louis VI. secured his frontiers to the east, 
the north, and the south; with the west, where lay the 
fiercer Normau, it was a harder task. lu 1119 he lost the 
battle of BrenueviUe, and had to at)andon the cause of 
■Vfilliatn onto, son of Robert duke of Normandy, who 
claimed the duchy against Henry I. of England. In 112i 
Ike Was once more in collision with his tTorman neighbour : 
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for Henry Beauclerc had allied himself with his son-in law ii2i-37. 
Henry V, of Germany, who promised to attack the French 
king from the east, while Hemy L should assault him in 
the west, Iiouia VI. raised all central France to the rescue ; 
it was seen how powerful he had become. His own men 
came in at once, and formed the nucleus of his army ; his 
body-guard and the men of Paris, Orleans, and Etampes 
were in the centre round the sacred oriflamme, whicli Louis 
now brought forth for the firat time. Champagne and 
Burgundy were there ; Vermandois also with horse and foot ; 
Pontoise, Amiens, and Beauvais sent the men of their com- 
munes.^ The greater lords farther off, though they held 
back, did nob contest the king’s right to call them out. The 
emperor, struck by this ^ow of energy, or aware of 
troubles behind his back in Germany, abandoned all his 
plans of revenge against Eheims, where the council of 
French clergy had excommunicated him. The king soon 
made peace with Henry of England, and the storm passed 
over. 

The fortunate issue of this War, and the king’s interposi- 
tion m the affairs of his neighbours, the submission of 
William of Aquitaine to his judgment, his attempt to find 
a lordship m Flanders for his friend Wilham Olito, marked 
Louis VI out as a powerful king, who had in fact triumphed 
over opposition at home and abroad. He followed pre- 
cedent, and had Philip his eldest son crowned m 1129; 
he, however, was killed by accident m 1131, and the king 
then took his younger son Louis, “ Louis the Young,” as 
men called him, and crowned him as joint-king The 
troubles of England, connected with the reign of Stephen, 
reheved him of anxiety for the rest of his days on his 
western borders ; and the offer of William of Aquitaine to 
wed his daughter Eleanor to the young joint-king seemed 
to promise the happiest future for France. Louis VI. just 
lived to arrange the marriage, and then, on his way to St 
Denis, where he yearned to end his days, for it was the 
school of his youth and the home of Abbot Suger his dearest 
friend, he was taken ill at Paris, and there died in the 
year 1137. 

This was the first real king of France, a man of noble 
nature and true kingly gifts His greatest cross was his 
unwieldy bulk, though it could not hinder his activity ; he 
was humble of heart and kindly, cheerful in health ob sick- 
ness, a true father to his people. Had Ms successor been 
a man like himself, the task of welding France into one 
kingdom might have been achieved centuries ere it was at 
last brought to pass. 

But Louis VH., the Young, and his queen Eleanor of Louis 
Aqmtalne, left by her father’s death at this same time 
heiress of his great possessions in the south, were far below 
the level of the fat kmg, aud retarded instead of forwarding 
the growth of the French monarchy. The advance of the 
country in mental and material prosperity during the 
late reign had been inamense. Thanks to the crusades, 
and to the tranquUkty which prevailed at home, town-life 
flourished, religion woke to new life, church-building took 
a fresh departure, philosophy began to feel her strength. 

If these are the days of St Bernard, last of fathers, they 
were also the days of Abelard, one of the first of inteUSfr 
taal mquirers. To him is due the mental reputation of 
Paris, wMch in its turn led on at the end of bentmy 
to the establisMnent of the nniversity of Paris, mother of 
ail the learned corporations of modem Europe. 

Louis Vn. was no Sooner sole king than he began to show 
how far he was below his great father; he was weak, timid 
before the church, Vexed with a scmpalous conscience, the 
delight of TonukiHh chrobiclem, the contempt of men. From 
th^egmning his ventures failed. He tried to coerce the 
great connt of Toillonse Mto submission, and was ignomini- 
onaly reprdsedj he dafried On a quarrel with the papacy 
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1137-54. over tlie catliedral at liourgos; declared, witli Sugei’s sup- 
port, tbat he had the right to nonimate to that arch- 
bishopric] found Theobald count of Ghampague for his 
own purposes opposed to bitn , attached him impetuously, 
and burnt down Vitry church, lu which a crowd of poor 
folk had taken refuge. The village beara in consequence 
to this day the name of Vitry le Brhl^, the Burnt Then, 
stung with remorse, Le gave way before the pope, who en- 
The joined on him a crusade as a penance. In vain did the 
second prudent and patriotic Suger oppose the royal impulse, 
cnuade. •\Yeak and excitable, the young king could not be held ; 
the passionate appeals of St Bernard were far more to his 
taste. It is interesting to note these two great and rival 
churchmen pitted against one another- St Bernard 
champion of the universal lordship of the papacy, Suger 
endeavouring to defend the independence of the French 
monarchy. St Bernard was the life of the movement ; be 
was, however, too prudent to undertake the leading of it ] 
lie would provide the impulse, otliers must shape it to its 
end. In this crusade (1 1 47) Germany pieceded France, and 
the expeditions were headed by Conrad the emperor, and 
by the French kmg, who entrusted the charge of his 
Tlie country to his old preceptor Suger, although he would not 

abtot foiio'yy tig ad^ica This great churchman, a little man, 

weakly and thm, was of obscure and ignoble origin , he 
was educated at St Denis, side by side' with the good king 
Louis VI., and afterwards appointed abbot of that famous 
church. While St Bernard represented patristic learning, 
and Abelard Greek philosophy, Suger was noted as a diligent 
student of holy scripture. He was the trusted adviser of 
both Louis VI. aud Louis VII , and by his conduct as regent 
justified their confidence, and earned the name of Pater 
Patriae. He has left in his writings more than one proof 
of his interest in the wellbeing of the French people, and 
of their wretchedness under their feudal masters, — one 
village “under the lord’s castle trodden down and as 
miserable as if it were under Saracen oppression , ” another, 
“subject to three talhages,— almost entirely destitute 
through the rapacity of its masters /’ another, “so ravaged 
by the lord that it became utterly unfruitful and useless;” 
or again, m a fourth place, “ the poor folk could scarce exist 
under the burden of so wicked an oppression.” Under 
Sugar's eye prosperity in part came back ; hut he could not 
hinder the failure of the crusading kmg, whose career in 
the East was a discredit and calamity. It alienated Queen 
Eleanor, lost him southern France, made him the contempt 
of hia subj ects. In 1 1 49 he returned home with the merest 
fragment of an army, and Suger humbly withdrew from 
public life to St Denis, spending the remnant of his days 
in good works and wise reforms within tliat narrower 
sphere. 

At once Queen Eleanor sent to the pope for a divorce, 
and Louis VII. made but a half-hearted opposition, for 
slie was m truth far too proud and vehement for him. The 
pope granted her wish m 1152, and immediately after 
Henry of Anjou wooed and won her, becoming thereby 
the strongest prince m France. The king tried m vain to 
make a league against him. Henry compelled all his foes 
to m^ike peace with him, and became lord over France 
from the Normau frontier across to the Gulf of Lyons. 
In 1154 he ascended the English throne os Henry II. 
Tlie Vigorous and determined, fortunate in his marriage, his own 
fortunes resources, his kingship in England, it seemed certain that 
ofHenry j^g v^ould overthrow his feeble rival, and wear on his head 
' the two crowns of France and England Forthwith began 
the struggle which lasted all his life. He made Koueu his 
chief and favourite capital,— for he was far less English than 
French,— attempted Toulouse, attacked the Bretons, reduced 
Louis "^T. to peace, getting Margaret the daughter of Louis 
M wife for his oldest son Heniw She brought him some 
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frontier castles, which much strengthened his hold on 1160-86. 
N ormandy By about the year llfiOHenryll. had reached 
the highest limit of his almost imperial power He had 
planted out his sons as vassal kings in Normandy, Aujon, 
Ireland, he completely overshadowed all the other puiiues 
of Europe. It was not till he tried to restrain the clergy 
that his troubles began The Constitutions of Clarendon 
were passed in I164j the quarrel with Becket did not 
tarry. The French king gladly supported Henry’s 
foe, and the struggle lasted till Beckct’s murder in 1172, 
a crime which was fatal to the fortunes of Henry II. In 
1172 Eleanor, deeming herself wronged by her spouse, 
set her Aquitanians in revolt against him , her sons also 
joined her, and Louis VII. entered once more into the 
strife. He was soon taught that it was folly for him to 
measure swords with Henry ; the great Angevin monarch 
held firm hold of nil his Continental possessions. 

Then Loub in 1179, feeling himself old, caused his son 
Philip, then aged fifteen, to he crowned as joint-king. At 
the coronation of Philip Augustus at Rheims it is said that 
the twelve peers of France, — six laymen, six ecclesiastics, 

— were all present. They were the dukes of Normandy, 
Burgundy, and Guienne, the counts of Flandera, Cham- 
pagne, and Toulouse, the archbishop of Rheims, and the 
bishops of Laon, Noyon, Chalons, Beauvais, and Langrea. 

This was the last act of this long-reignmg pimce, wlio 
died lu 1 180 He had been sole king since 1 137, and in the 
mam had dune little harm if little good. Ho was kindly 
and pious, learned beyond the princes of his age ; and so 
long as he Iwtened to the sage counsels of Suger he reigned 
not amiss. In his days agriculture largely improved, lands 
were brought under tillage, the countryman had peace and 
felt some sunshine of prosperity; the lesser towns also 
flourisbed, for Louis VII. was friendly on the whole to 
the communal advance, and issued no less than twenty- 
four cmc charters. His greatest misfortune was Ins spouse, 
his greatest blunder his crusade ; for a weak well-meaning 
man, it is wonderful how little harm he did As so often 
occurs in history, he is the mean pnnce between two great 
men j we are obliged to contrast him with Louis VI., his 
active and able father, and with Philip Augustus, Ins pioud, 
unscrupulous, aud vigorous son. It is under these three 
princes that the Fiench feudal monarchy takes definite 
shape. 

Philip Augustus, cold and patient, proud and firm, with- Philip 
out high Impulses, lacking in enthusiasm, ungenerous, Augus- 
sometimes even deceitful and mean, a hard man and terrible 
rather than noble, a mau who trusted lu law and cared 
Uttle for justice, was clearly a formidable person. . His 
reign of forty-three years— just the same in length with that 
of his father — could not fail to have great influence on the 
fortunes of his country. History must favour him : the con 
trusts, “Louis the Young,” his father, and John Lackland 
of England, are all entirely in his favour; tlie rivalry 
between the houses of Capet and Anjou tufuod to his ad 
vantage ; the sum of results in his reign leaves on us the 
sense of greatness and strength, supported by good fortune. 

Philip Augustus began his long reign with acts of vigour 
and seTerity. His gentler father could not be persuaded to 
touch the Jews: but Philip banished them from the realm 
in 1182 1 he issued edicts, which he also enforced, against 
vices, and against heretics; in all he showed signs of a 
strong and unpleasant character. In 1186 he began with 
his neighbours,— had a little war with the count of Flanders, 
which won him the county of Verniandois and the border 
city of Amiens, key of the line of the Somme. Next, ho 
fell to blows with the duke of Burgundy, and reduced him 
to submission. In 1186 we find him holding peaceful dis- 
cussions with his most formidable neighbour, the duke of 
Normandy, and beginning a movement which after long 
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1186-99 yeara ended in the annexation of the proud duchy to the 
kingdom Pacliard Cceur de Luu was too tuibulent a 
prince to let things long remain at peace. Disputes sprang 
up as to frontier districts, such as the Vexm, and as to the 
falhng-in of the Breton dukedom Sometimes with Henry 
It j sometimes with his lebellious son, Philip was constantly 
conferring or quarrelling, tliough the grmdeur of the old 
lung of England overawed his young rival, whose policy 
with respect to him looks to us timid and irresolute, and 
sometimes mean So things went on tdl 1187, when tid 
mgs of the fall of Jerusilem seemed to still all lesser contio- 
versy , and Philip and Henry, meeting once moie undei the 
Gisors oak, made peace and took the cross All Europe 
was stared into action • the empeior Frederick Barbarossa 
and the chief German dukes, Richard Cceur de Lion, with 
all the greater lords and barons, pi spared to set forth 
Bat ere they went tioiibles again bioke out between the 
two kings, and Henry, deserted by his sons, was forced to 
a shametul peace, which involved the cession of Bern to 
France, and involved also the death of the broken-hearted 
monarch (1189). 

With the death of Henry II we feel that we have passed 
the highest point in the fortunes of the house of Anjou, 
and that now the Capets must prevail in France. 

Thethiid Now followed the third crusade, which bioiight much 

crusade glory to the new kmg of England, which caused the 

death of Barbarossa, drowned in the little river Cydnus 
(Carasu) m Cilicia, which added nothing lo the honour or 
the power of Philip Augustus. He saw the taking of 
Ptolemais, and ere long, wearying of the uncongenial sport, 
handed over liis Frenchmen to his kinsman the duke of 
Burgundy, and, swearmg not to molest Richard's territones, 
set sail for Eiuope. He broke his word at once by 
allying himself with John, and fanning that mean prince’s 
j'ealousy of his neohew Arthur of Brittany. When tidings 
reached Philip that Richard had been taken prisoner by 
Leopold of Austria, the French king did not hesitate at 
once to take advantage of his misfortune He attacked 
Normandy, and m concert with John, laid siege to Rouen 
When, however, the emperor let Richard go fi ee, his onward 
course was checked, and the war ended by a truce, Phihp be- 
coming master ot Auvergne and withdrawing his hand from 
Normandy (1196). Richard at once did his best to raise up 
obstacles against him. Now rose the noble walls of Chateau 
Gaillard td protect Rouen, which, since Gisors had retm’ued 
to France, was entirely open towards the east. For a while 
his warlike genius and skill in fortihcation seemed to check 
tlie Flench hng’s ambition. His end, however, was at hand , 
besieging Chains, he was wounded by an arrow, and the 
wound was fatal, He died in 1199, leaving hi.s crown to 
his brother John, whose weakness was sure to be Philip’s 
opportiuiity Of all the great house of Anjou none re- 
mained save John and little Arthur of Brittany; it was 
clear that ill-will must spring up between these two princes, 
and what so clear as that Philip would be ready to pluck 
advantage from the quarrel At once, on John’s accession, 
while England and Normandy accepted h^, the other 
French-speaking districts, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and 
.Tourame, as well as Brittany, declared for Arthur, and placed 
themselves under the wUhng protection of Philip, who sug- 
gested a fair division— the French-speaking lands, including 
Normandy, for Arthur, England for King John. It was 
clearly impossible that John, with his un-English character 
and bringing up, should accept banishment to the island; 
war broke out, and Philip, in Arthur’s name, seized on 
Brittany, and presently making peace with John, abandoned 
Arthur’s cause. He made his profit out of the short war 
and peace, no doubt , but the true reason for his peaceable 
humour was his coutroversy with the pope, who had inter- 
fered with him over the old royal difficulty, his wife. 
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Philip had sent away Ingehorg, his Danish queen, and had 1200-17 
taken the fair Agnes of Meran. The pope. Innocent III , 
came to the rescue of the wronged lady, threatening Philip 
with excommunication and France witli interdict. In 1 200 
ho earned out his threat The proud king struggled awhile 
against papal irterferenee , in the end he found it better 
to yield, and replaced Ingeborg on his throne He was now 
ready to mterpose once more between King John and hap- 
less Arthur In 1202 John gave him the chance Arthur 
fell into Ilia uncle's hands, was lodged in the castle at 
Rouen, and from that day vanished from life and history. 

His subjects at once rose m his behalf, and Philip marched 
southwards into Poitou Having there secured his 
authority as Arthur’s avenger, he turned north again and 
swiftly fell on Normandy In the autumn of 1203 he laid 
siege to Chateau GaiUard, then defended by Roger de Lacy, 
constable of Chester. In vam did Innocent TIL interfere 
between the kings. Philip now had justice and an outraged 
people on liis side, and soon showed the pope that his in- 
tervention would not be allowed Early m 1 20i the great 
fortress fell, John, who had done nothing to avert the 
blow, had actually fled from his capital Rouen to England , 
from that day onward the centie of the kingdom was des- 
tined to be at London, the controversy for precedence be- 
tween England and Normandy on that day came to an end 
Philip passed triumphantly through Normandy. Poitou, 
Tourame, Anjou, also placed themselves in his hand, and 
King John retained a few places near the coast, witli 
Rochelle as his one port of entry into France. Brittany, 
hitherto a fief of Normandy, henceforth must pay homage 
to the conqueror of that duchy. ^ 

The next decade of years was marked by the beginning The Al- 
of great tronbles in the sontb There flourished sciences, tiRen- 
literature, the arts ; there men thought and spoke as they siancm- 
would; there the Jew and the infidel could hve side by 
side with the Christian ; there the church was weak and 
feudalism had no hold, The eailier efforts of Innocent 
III. bearing httle fruit, in 1208 his vengeance fell on 
Raymond of Toulouse, and the Albigensian crusade began. 

The pope called on the French to help, and, though Philip 
himself did not interfere, he did not hinder crowds of hm 
ecclesiastics and lay lords from taking the cross. Under 
the command of St Dominic, the spiritual power plied its 
merciless arms , led by Simon of Montfort the elder, tho 
lay sword vigoiously supported the thunders of the church. 
Languedoc was laid waste, her fair culture trodden in the 
dust, her ancient cities, centres of civdizatior, burnt and 
ravaged. No war was ever more atrocious; the grim 
fanaticism of Simon ably seconded the pitiless orthodoxy 
of Domimc. The war raged till 1212, when Raymond was 
forced to flee into Aragon, while Montfort seemed certain 
to found for himself a great southern pnncipality. The 
attempt of Peter of Aragon to drive him out, and to keep 
back the northerner from his borders, ended in thatpnnco’s 
defeat and death, and by 1215 Simon was lord of almost 
all the south , the great Laterau Council, held in that year, 
confirmed him and his crusaders in possession of it. The 
two Raymonds of Toulouse, father aud son, now made yet 
one more effoit; the south was weary of the foreign in 
vader, and made common cause with them ; Toulouse rose 
against Simon, and in tihe siege which followed he was 
killed (1217). Philip now interfered at last, with an 
army reinforcing Amaury, Simon’s son ; the heroic south 
resisted gallantly, and the elder Raymond was able to be- 
queath Ms whole inheritance to his son. For a few years 
the invader and the persecutor were driven out of the 

Iqnd 

Meanwhile Philip had not been idle ; the crusade was 
doing his work in the south, and the incapacify of kmg 
I John of England gave him an opening in the north. In 
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1213-23. botli he sliovred himself as the chief friend of the papacy , 
hut while in the south he mainly contented himself with 
passive approval till towards the end of the struggle, in 
the north he set himself to take an active part, and in 1M3 
called au assembly of barons at Soissons, to prepare for an 
invasion of England. From this, however, he was stayed 
by Pandnlf, the pope’s legate, and turned his hand in- 
stead against Ferrand of Flandersi, who had refused to 
obey his summons. His fleet, sent up to occupy the mouth 
of the Scheldt, was attacked and ruined by English ships, 
and Philip got but a poor consolation by piU aging some of 
the wealthy Flemish cities. In 1214: he had to face a 
grand coalition of enemies. Ferrand was supported on one 
hand by the king of England, on the other by the emperor 
Otho, — the former undertaking to attack Poitou, the letter 
to enter Flanders, The in oment was very critical for Philip , 
his haions went in heart with the feudal lords against their 
royal master. John, however, though he landed at La 
Rochelle and took Angers, fell back on the first resistance, 
and was of no avail. Otho entered Flanders, and Philip 
came up to meet him They met at Bouvines (29tli Aug 
1214), and there Philip won a great victory over Flemings, 
Germans, aud EnghsL Otho fled, a ruined man ; Ferrand 
of Flanders, the earl of Salisbury, and Renand of Boulogne 
were prisoners. To the battle of Bouvines aie due on the 
one hand the firm establishment of the Freuch monarchy, 
on the other the security of English baronial liberties by 
Magna Gharta. Philip had now secured the west, weakened 
the south, and crushed the great coalition of the north. 
Little remained for him but to consohdate his power. He 
had sent his son Louis into England to support the barons 
against Kmg John, when, however, John died the English 
barons and people refused to depose his son Henry IILj; 
Louis had to withdraw to France, 

Charoo For the remainder of his life Philip lived in peace, save 
tar of v^hen he interposed to support the northern invaders of the 
IS- France. His government was wise and tranquil ; 

tug. ' ho allied himself closely with tho church throughout ; and 
when he died m 1223 he left a large part of the fortune he 
had amassed to his clergy, while he took care to hand his 
great territories unbroken to hia sou Louis VIIL 
Philip Augustus was, as has been said, “ a great king, 
not a great man,” His name survives to France in the 
memory of the fact that by conquermg Hormandy he made 
royalty great. He was also king of Pans, for he built the 
present Notre Lame, erected her market, paved and cleansed 
the streets, built almshouses, secured a good water-supply, 
strengthened her defences by making new walls around the 
city, above all, he sanctioned and supported if he did not 
actually found, her university. To bis action in this and 
to the abatement of grudges between France and England 
we owe it that the first of English universities, Orford, 
drew her earliest mspiration from Paris, and was established 
in the main on the same linos. Now branches of study were 
cultivated; medieme, eirporimentol philosophy, and law 
began to occupy the minds of men. And Philip was, by 
character and knowledge of his position, a lawyer. If great 
men are noted for their passion for justice, great kings are 
irresistibly attracted towards law; and Philip, with Ms de- 
light in the newly-revived Roman law, stands fair compari- 
son with the “English Justinian,” Edward I. For the 
Roman law provided high sanction for his kingly olaups, — 
a sliarp instrument for the punishing of popes and princes. 
The king’s sagacity carried him safely through great orisea 
of the fate of royalty, through his struggles with the 
papacy and with the powerful feudal princes. Besides 
Normandy and Brittany, Flanders, Champagne, and 
Languedoc had to bow before his autWlty; while he 
reduced the power of the great lords, he actually had the 
courage to give them a special orgamaation by eatabMing , 
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the great court of peers, whom he called together to help 1223-46. 
him m condemning King J ohn. Proud, cold, and sagacious, 

Philip is among the greatest of the founders of the later 
French royalty. 

His successor Louis YIII reigned only three years Louis 
(1223-1226). In an attempt to carry out the wishes of the 
church in the south, and to crush the heretics, he was at- 
tacked by camp fever after the siege of Avignon He died, 
leaving behind him a young son Louis, then twelve years Saint 
old, under the care of his vigorous and ambitious widow Loins 
Blanche of Castile. The early years of the reign of Louis 
IX. were spent in ceaseless strife. The great lords thought 
that they discerned in the accession of a child their watched- 
for opportunity, but the vigour of Queen Blanche, and the 
hearty support of Paris and the towns, made them accept 
the treaty of St Auhin du Cormier in 1231 , the king’s posi 
tion was secured, and his troubles came to an end. Henry 
IIL of England, on whose aid the princes had depended, 
faded them, and they were fain to make the best terms 
they could This struggle was followed by a long contest 
with the bishops, in which the young king learnt lessons 
wliich stood him in good stead ; it is probably to this con- 
test that he owed the successes of his later life, — that he 
was able, as few kings had been, to combme earnest devo- 
tion with an absolute superiority to priestly rule and in- 
fluence. In many ways circumstances proved friendly to 
the young king Theobald of Champagne, becoming king 
of Navarre, sold some valuable fiefs to Louis , the Treaty 
of Meaux alittle time before had closed the contest between 
north aud south by the submission of Raymond VII., 
count of Toulouse ; one after another the leading nobles 
ceased to compete with the crown. During' all these early 
years of his reign Louis had constant help from the strong 
hand of Ms mother ; imperious and masterful, she ruled 
him and the land thoroughly and successfully. He stood 
wisely dear of the great struggle wMch went on all these 
yeara between Frederick II. and the papacy. 

In 1242 came the king’s first serious warfare. He had 
tried to set Ms brother Alphonse over Poitou and 
Auvergne, whereon the reluctant nobles called in Henry III. 
to their help. Henry came with a small army and large sup- 
plies. Louis, however, hastened down to meet him, reduced 
all the country north of the Cliarente, defeated him twice, 
and that incompetent prince fell back to Bordeaux, 
where he wasted his time and means. In 1243 he was 
obliged to make his peace with Louis, and gladly withdrew 
to England- At this same time Raymond YIL also rose 
against the king ; he was, however, soon reduced to order, 

In 1244 the Iwt of the Albigeusians perished at Mont 
0egat, the whole of them preferrmg to ho burnt rather than 
retract their opinions. Fitly to end tMs period of his life, 

Louts IX. issued an edict that no lord should hold fiefs 
under both the king of France and the king of England ; 
almost an his lords abandoned their English allegiance, 
and rallied round him aloua This movement made the 
distinction between English and French feeling stronger, 
and rendered the wars of tho future more really national 
lb 1240 Charles of Anjou, the king's brother, wedded the 
great heiress of the south, the Countess Beatrice. This 
fortunate marriage dosed the independent political life of 
Provence, which thus passed to the house of Anjou ; its 
fortunes were consequently long hound up with those of 
the kingdom of Sicily. 

Up to this time Ronis IX,, being mostly under the com> 
maud of hia mother, had shown little sign of greater quali 
ties; now came the crisis which called them forth. He had 
acted wiUi singular prudence in the oonteats which su^ 
rounded liia earlier years, had held aloof from the investi- 
tare wars, had stood clear of eastern complioatione, had 
kept Ills barons quiet. New, however, he was no longer 
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1245-59 to confine himself to affairs at home ; the East, with its 
dazzlmg attractions of religion and romance, called for his 
care , hy going thither he would escape from the conflict 
nearer home, the internecine struggle between the emperor 
Frederick IL and the papacy, under Innocent IV., and 
would fulfil the devout longings of his pious spirit by suc- 
couring the afflicted Christians against the Moslem and 
the Tartar Louis took the cross in 1244, with his three 
brothers, Eobert of Artois, Alphonse of Poitiers, and Charles 
of Anjou, at Christmas 1245, “the day of new clothes,” 
when his courtiers donned their new-made cloaks, they 
found the significant cross on every shoulder ; still nothing 
was done awhile, for in truth France was rightly very re- 
luctant to embark in eastern pohtics. It was not till 1248 
that Louis set sail from Aigues-Mortes for Cyprus, the 
rendezvous for this crusade. The sultan of Cairo was now 
lord of Palestine , the Tartars had destroyed the power of 
the sultan of Konieh , Jerusalem was a defenceless heap of 
rums. It therefore seemed best to attack the Moslem power 
at its centre ; and this crusade, instead of making for Con- 
stantinople, Asia Minor, and Jerusalem, began on the other 
Bide by an attack on the headquarters of the Mahometan 
power in Egypt. In June 1249 the good king landed on 
the Egyptian shore and took Damietta without a blow. 
There the crusaders lingered till the place became a Capua 
to them; for idleness brought on debauch, and debauch 
disease , and fever, the avenger of war, soon attacked the 
army. After nearly siz months of rumous delay the kmg 
marched southward, fought the heroic though incondusive 
battle of Mas.sourah, which finally arrested his farther pro- 
gress towards Cairo, and after another long delay the 
Christians were obliged to retiie towards Damietta. On 
the retreat the whole army was taken by the Saracens, who 
massacred the common folk and held the nobles to ransom. 
Louis had to surrender Damietta, and to pay a heavy sum 
before he could sail from Egypt, and even so, he was 
obliged to leave behind a vast number of Christian captives. 
Of the remnant of his great host only about one hundred 
knights followed him to Palestine, — a fever-stricken com- 
pany depressed with ill-fortune and defeat; the rest made 
for home. Louis landed at Ptolemais, one of the very few 
cities left in Ohnstian hands, and found little to restore his 
confidence or the spirits of his followers. He remained four 
years m the Holy Land, chiefly engaged m arranging the 
ransom of his captive soldiers ; he freed aU the prisoners 
left in Egypt, strengthened the few places held by the 
Christians, and was almost unmolested by the Saracens, who 
were nearly as weak m Palestme as he was, At last, on the 
death of lus noble mother Blanche m 1263, finding that 
his army had almost entirely melted away, that he could 
not hope to achieve anything in Palestine, and that he was 
much wanted at home, he set sail at lost, and reached France 
in September 1264, a sorrowful and beaten man. The one 
bright spot in this crusade was the development of the king’s 
character; men recognized in him the hero and saint, and 
what was least wise in his career has covered him witti 
greatest glory. 

Still, the best part of his reign was to coma ; nowhere 
had better government ever been seen in Europe than that 
which Louis carried on for the sixteen peaceful years which 
followed his first crusade. Some of his acts have been 
sharply criticized ; all, however, were in the direction and 
interestB of peace. In 1258 he made treaty with King 
James of Ar^on, settling all points of lordship at issue 
on that frontier ; in 1269 he came to terms with Henry HL 
of England, yidding to him the Limousm, Pengord, and 
parts of Saintonge, in return for Henry’s abandonment of all 
claims on the rest of France. Louis hoped thereby to se- 
cure perpetual peace and amity between the two conntnes. 
At home all hia action tended to good. His noble charac- 
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ter, his recognized justice, fairness, and holiness, enabled him 1267-70 
to intervene as a peacemaker between his lords ; there was 
in him a generous vein of sympathy and love for his 
people, which prompted him to succour those m distress, to 
govern well because mercifully, to mle in chnrch and state 
as one who loved justice and judgment, and to whom the 
welfare of his subjects was a chief object and the aim of 
life. 

Throughout it ah, however, he still cherished in heart 
the enthusiasm of the crusading spint. He had failed once , 
he would try agam for the faith against the miscreant. And 
BO in 1267 he again took the cross, and in 1270, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his wisest fnends, set sail once more, — 
this time not for Constantinople or Palestine, or even 
Egypt, but for Tunis. The probable motive of this attack 
on Tunis was the ambition of the king’s brother, Charles 
of Anjou ; for a strong Saracen power on tliat shore was 
always a menace to his newly acquired Sicilian and 
Neapolitan kingdom. Be that as it may, the expedition, 
as a crusade, attackmg the very outskirt instead of the 
heart of the Moslem strength, was foredoomed to fail The 
failure came from the beginning; hardly were the crusaders 
lauded when fever and dysentery set in. The king caught 
it and died. With him ended the crusading era (St 
Bartholomew’s day, 1270). 

Louis the Saint had been a great kmg, as well as a pious 
and a virtuous one; in this he stands aUnost alone in 
French history. Nor was he backward in matters of 
learning; his age is an epoch In the gi-owth of French 
literature. The university of Paris under his care rose to 
high repute; the greatest learned men in Europe are con- 
nected with this penod of its history; Albertns Magnus, 

Eoger Bacon, Saint Thomas Aquinas, all studied at Paris. 

In his reign Eobert of Sorbon (1262) founded hia college 
for ecclesiastics, and the famous Sorbonne began its long 
career. Literature flourished m prose and poetry ; the arts 
took a fresh beginnmg; Saint Louis raised that chief orna- 
ment of architecture m Pans, the Sainte Ohapelle. 

Above all, the king was notable for his justice and the 
use he made of the law. The law, the natural aEy of the 
throne in France, came to his help : by its aid he attacked 
or undermined feudal privileges ; he established a higher 
jurisdiction than ikat of the feudal courts, appointed 
itinerant justices, insisted on a real nght of appeal in last 
resort to himself curtailed the powers of baronial courts, 
end the freedom of baronial warfare, and finally rendered 
the king’s “parliament” a great law-court. His legists 
iffiued a new code, the “ Establishments of Saint Louis,” in 
which feudal custom was largely modified by the Eoman 
law. The king also increased and consolidated the royal 
domain, acquiring property whenever it was possible, and 
administering throughout a uniform rule of law. The king- 
dom also was greatly enlarged by his care • a large portion 
of the lands of the count of Toidouse, Chartres also, Blois, 
Sancerre, Macon, Perche, Arles, and Foix, all became his ; 
Normandy was formally made over to him by Henry HL 
His brother Charles of Anjou not only secured Provence 
for himself, and eventually for France, but by finally con- 
quering the last of the Hohenstanffen secured, a doubtful 
good, French influence m southern Italy. Frederick IL had 
died in 1260 ; Manfred, his base-bom son, became king of 
Naples , and Charles, invoked against the hated Hohrai- 
stanffen by pope Urban IV., defeated Manfred -in 1266, 
and his nephew Oonradin, the last of the house, m 1268, 
thereby becoming king of the Two Sicilies. Then began that 
system of traditional savageness and cruelty which charac- 
terizes all the medieeval relations of France with Italy. 

“Pragmatic Sanction of Saint Louis” is placed in the 
year 1269, and (if genuine, which is doubtful) laid down 
the maxims on whiph the liberties of the Oallican Church 
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1270- are founded The king and liis lawyers were ceitamly 

1300 j^g uQwillmg to allow the churcli as the baronage to 

win independeacBj and to plunge the kingdom into con- 
fusion 1 . 

Pliilip Phihp III , the Rash, succeeded on his father’s death, — 
an unleaiued, weak man, whose history is uneventful, save 
that it 18 the period in which the foreign influence of 
France leceived a great check through the Sicilian Vespers 
(1282), which deprived Charles of Anjou of his throne, in 
spite of the urgent efforts of the papacy, Philip was also 
nnlucky m his dealings with Aragon ; on his return from 
an expedition into Spam, in which he rained a great fleet 
and army, he fell ill and died, in 1285 

riiilip In 1274 the count of Champagne, Henry of Navarre, 

IV , tliQ leaving one child, a girl, three years old. She 

was affianced in 1276 to Philip, sou of Philip IIL, and 
Navarre was thus brought into the French kmgdom. And 
so it feu out that when Philip IV., the “ Fair,” that proud 
young prince, succeeded, he was already master of the 
fortunes of a larger France than had ever yet been known 
Laivyers surrounded his throne from the beginnmg, he 
was the fitting leader in a great revival of the Roman 
law, that terrible enemy to feudalism and the mediseval 
papacy 

In the beginning of his reign Philip IV. worked by 
means of his lawyers ; they put a stop, m large part, to 
clerical administration , the parliament fell completely into 
their hands, and ere long (1302) was permanently fixed at 
Paris, and became the chief legal authority m the lealm 
The king’s fiscal necessities threatened to overwhelm him ; 
the older system of sustenance, based on the royal domain, 
had completely given way. To this reign France owes the 
first beginnings of a formidable system of taxation j to 
Philip IV. is due the ill-sounduig maltQte, the “ ill-levied ” 
tax. He seized what he could, wrung the Jews, confiscated 
the wealth of the Templars, tamed everything into hard 
cash, sold privileges to towns, tampered with the com , by 
sumptuary laws he succeeded in taxing even his nobles. 
This state of need and gieed brought on the great strife of 
his reign, the quanel with Bo^uce VIII. It was a 
many-sided struggle, — that of the temporal against the 
spiritual authonty^ that of the civil agaiusb the canon 
law, that of the lawyers against the clergy; that of 
France against Italy. Soon after his accession in 1294 
Boniface VIII. had tried to mediate between the two great 
lawyer-princes, Edward I of England and Philip the Fair. 
The kings took it much amiss , and when in 1296 Born- 
face issued the famous bull Clericia laicos, which forbade 
the clergy to pay taxes to the civil power unless the papal 
power sanctioned them, Philip answered by an ordinance 
which prohibited the export of valuables of all kinds fiom 
the kingdom. The pope’s reply created open breach, and 
Philip let loose his lawyers on the Italian priests. The 
strife, however, was speedily allayed, and a seeming 
reconciliation took place over the canonization of Louis 
IX., which occurred on the anniversary of his death, St 
Bartholomew's day 1297. Boniface also mediated success- 
fully between the French and English kings, securing a large 
part of Aquitaine to France. It was, however, but a truce, 
which enabled Philip, not only to win this portion of 
Aquitaine, but to attach to himself the friendship of the 
duke of Brittany, and to occupy Flanders. So things 
went on till the yearof juhhee, 1300, when Boniface seemed 
to have been lifted up above all the princes of the eartL 
About this time the pope nominated as his legate in 
France Saisset bishop of Pamiers, an open foe to 
the French crown. He made use of h)s new authority to 
stir up strife in the south, and Philip IV. arrested him at 
Pamiors os a traitor. Forthwith the old strife broke out 
again, — a terrible war of words ensuing, lawyer’s pamphlets 
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met by papal buUs, which uffiimed (as in the great Aus- 1300-12 
culta fib bull) the supremacy of the pope over all kings. 

The king threw himself on the patiiotism of his people, and 
called together the three Estates of France, nobles, clergy, 
and burghers, to sit at Pans and consider his grievances 
The nobles and burghers spoke out bravely for their king 
against the papal claims ; tlie clergy applied for leave to 
attend the council convoked at Rome. Their request was 
refused ; if they went their goods would he forfeited. 

Just before this had broken out a revolt at Bruges (1302), 
m which the enraged Flemish had nsen on and destroyed 
their new masters , the French nobles, eager for vengeance 
and spoil, hastily assembled and marched northwards, under 
the guidance of Robert of Artois , hard by Courtrai the 
Flemish burghers, led by Guy of Namur, inflicted on them 
the worst defeat ever yet sustained by French chivalry ; 
the “ Day of the Spurs ” was a fitting name for a carnage 
after which four thousand gilt spurs were hung aa trophies 
m Courtrai cathedral 

The foremost men of France had perished in a ditch ; 
and though for the moment Boniface rejoiced, and deemed 
Ins rival to be mined, in the event this overthrow of feud- 
alism turned completely to the king’s advantage Ihe 
bishops, thinking also ^at the royal power was broken, 
set foith for Rome. For the moment even Philip seemed 
to lose confidence, and the papacy enunciated its higliest 
claims. The king, however, soon recovered force ; ho made 
poace with Edwaid of England, ceding Guieuue to him, 
and marrying his daughter Isabella to the younger Edward. 

It was now that he debased the com and imposed the 
odious maltOte. William of Nogareb was sent to Italy to 
lodge with tlie pope the king’s appeal from his autlioiity 
to a general council and a legitimate pope. In reply the 
pope announced that he was about to lay an interdict on 
the kingdom. Then Nogaret called in the help of the 
Colonnas, the family foes of Boniface, who gladly seized 
the pope at Anagni ; the mortifications and privations of 
the moment were too much for the aged pontiff, and tlioiigli 
the Romans delivered him from captivity, he gave way aud 
died Thus was Philip IV. delivered from his worst 
antagonist In 1304 he made peace with the Flemish, 
giving up his claim to Flanders, and drawing himself to- 
gether to complete his victoiy over the papacy. In 1305 
he succeeded in forcing on the conclave of cardinals his 
nominee Bertrand de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux, who 
became pope os Clement V., aud was consecrated at Lyons; 
then the great “ captivity ” began. Clement, aa the price of 
his elevation, cancelled the bulls of Boniface, and pardoned 
the king’s lawyers ; he created nine French cardinals, so 
as to secure the king’s influence in the conclave. Philip 
pressed him to condemn the memory of Boniface, and to 
consent to the ruin of the Templars , this, however, the poor 
pope avoided, with pretexts sufficient for the time. When 
Philip pressed him still more closely, for the Templars were 
rich and unpopular, and busy rumour had darkened their 
character with fancied details of unholy crimes, Clement 
endeavoured to escape by flight. The king arrested him, 
and brought him back to Poitiers. In 1309 this miserable 
pontiff was allowed to travel southward, though Philip 
absolutely refused to let him return to Rome, and was 
fain to fix his seat at Avignon on the Rhone, a city then 
in the possession of Charles V. of Anjou, and hard by the 
papal coimty of the Vonaissiu, Here the papacy abode in 
discredit and subjection to the French crown for seventy 
years. 

The condemnation of Boniface was deferred awhile ; it 
was but a barren revenge, and the Templars were a richer 
spoil. In spite of their heroic defence and resistance, they 
were condemned in 1310, and perished as martyrs to 
their cause. In 1312 the abolition of the Order was 
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314 - 28 , decreed by Clement V., and their wealtli, in large part, 
fell into the king’s hands. These gloomy years fitly close 
the reign of Philip IV.; he died in 1314 from the effects of 
a hunting accident. Ho had not added much to the 
dimensions of the kmgdom , the addition of Lyons ! 
(1312) was his greatest achievement in this way; he had 
immensely increased the royal authority at home, and 
had triumphed over the papacy, the conqueror of the 
empire. 

Tie sons Philip I V. died, leaving three sons, vfho all succeeded 

f Philip him. In the house of Capet, there had hitherto been alter- 

he Fair, lately weak and strong monarchs , now, however, the 
vigour of the race was gone. The reign of Louis X., “le 
Hutin,” the qnarreller, was brief and unimportant , it was 
naturally enough a time of reaction, in which thmgs seemed 
to fall back into feudal anarchy and weakness. There 
was great distress and famine in France in 1315-1316, and 
a campaign against the Flemings was a complete failure. 
In June 1316 Louis died, leaving his queen with child. 
She bore a son, named John, who hved seven days, bemg 
dunng that time nominal king of France , on his death, 
the late kmg’s next brother Phihp V., “the Tall,” succeeded 
to the throne, basing his claims on the so-styled Salic law 
of France, according to which “ no woman could succeed 
to Salian soil,” and, a fortion, no woman could succeed to 
the Salian, that is, to the French throne. He reigned six 
miserable years, without credit, though he published not a 
few ordinances He died in 1322, and was succeeded by 
his youngest brother Charles IV., “ the Fair,” whose six 
years’ reign ended in 1328. With him the direct line of the 
house of Capet came to an end, — cursed with barrenness 
and incapacity, men held, by the curse of the dying Tem- 
plars. 

Tie Charles, count of Valois, was the younger brother of 

Louae of Philip the Fair, and therefore uncle of the three sovereigns 
lately dead. His eldest son Philip had been appointed 
guardian to the queen of Charles IV., and when it ap- 
peared that she had given birth to a daughter aud uot 
a sou, the barons, joining with the notables of Pans and 
the good towns, met to decide who was by right the 
heir to the throne, “ for the twelve peers of France said 
and say that the crown of France is of such noble estate that 
by no succession can it come to a woman nor to a woman’s 
son,” as Froissart teUs us. This bemg their view, the 
baby daughter of Charles IV. was at once set aside, and 
the claim of Edward lEL of England, if, indeed, he ever 
made it, rested on Isabella of France, his mother, sister of 
the three sovereigns. And if succession through a female 
had been possible, then the daughters of those three kings 
had rights to be reserved. It was, however, clear that the 
throne must go to a man, and the crown was given to 
Philip of Valois, founder of a new house of sovereigns. 

>Mp The new monarch was a very formidable person. He had 

^ been a great feudal lord, hot and vehement, after feudal 
fashion ; he was now to show that he could be a severe 
master, a temble king. He began his reign by subdumg 
the revolted Flemings on behalf of his cousin Louis of 
Flanders, and having replaced him in his dignities, re- 
turned to Paris, and there held high state as Mug And 
he clearly was a great sovereign : the weakness of the late 
king had not seriously injured France; the new kmg was 
the elect of the great lords, and they believed that his 
would be a new feudal monarchy , they were in the ^ow 
of their revenge over the Flemings for the day of Oourtrai ; 
his consins reigned in Hungary and Naples, hm sisters 
were married to the greatest of the lords; the queen 
of Navarre was his cousin ; even the youthful kmg of Eng- 
land did him homage for Gmenne and Ponthieu. The 
barons soon found out their mistake. Philip VI, supported 
by the lawyers, struck them whenever they gave him open- 
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mg , he also dealt harshly with the traders, hampering 1328-59 
and all but ruining them, till the country was alarmed and 
discontented. On the other hand, young Edward of Eng 
land had succeeded to a troubled inheritance, and at the 
heginmng was far weaker than his rival , his own sagacity, 
and the advance of constitutional rights in EnglnnH^ soon 
enabled him to repair the breaches in Ms kingdom, and to 
gather fresh strength from the prosperity and good-wiU of 
a united people. While France followed a more restnctive 
pohcy, England threw open her ports to all comers , trade 
grew in London as it waned m Pans ; by his marriage with 
Philippa of Hainault, Edvrard secured a noble queen, and 
with her the happiness of his subjects and the all-important 
friendship of the Low Countries. In 1336 the folly ofBegm- 
Philip VL persuaded Louis of Flauders to arrest the Eug^ ““jgs of 
hsh merchants then in Flanders ; whereon Edward retail- 
ated by stopping the export of wool ; and Jacquemart van Engird 
Artevddt of Ghent, then at the beginning of his power, and 
persuaded the Flemish cities to throw off all allegiance to France, 
their French-loving count, and to place themselves under 
the protection of Edward. In return Phihp VI. put him 
self in communication with the Scots, the hereditary foes 
of England ; and the great wars which were destined to 
last 116 years, and to exhaust the strength of two strong 
nations, were now about to begin. They brought brilliant 
and barren triumphs to England, and, like most wars, were 
a wasteful and terrible mistake, which, if crowned with 
ultimate success, might, by removing the centre of the 
kingdom into France, have marred the future welfare of 
England; for the happy constitutional development of the 
country could never have taken place with a sovereign 
hving at Paris, and French intereste becoming ever more 
powerful Fortunately, therefore, while the war evoked by 
its bnlhant successes the national pride of Englishmen, by 
its eventual failure it was prevented from inflicting per- 
manent damage on England, 

The war began in 1337, and ended in 1463 ; the epochs 
in it are the treaty of Bretigny in 1360, the treaty of 
Troyes in 1422, the final expulmon of the English in 1463. — * 
The French kin^ seems to have believed himself equal The 
to the burdens of a great war, and able to carry out the “Hnn- 
most far-reachmg plans The pope was entirely in 
hands, and useful as a humble instrument to curb and-^jy^/* 
harass the emperor Philip had proved himself master of 
the Flemish, and, with help of the king of Scotland, hoped 
so to embarrass Edward HI. as to Imve no difficulty in 
eventually drivmg him to cede aU his French possessions. 

While he thought it his interest to wear out his antagonist 
without any open fighting, it was Edward’s interest to make 
vigorous and striking war. France therefore stood on the 
defensive , England was always the attacking party. On 
two sides, in Flanders and in Brittany, France had out- 
posts which, if well-deifeuded, might long keep the English 
power far away from her vitals. Unluckily for his side, 

Philip was harsh and rash, and threw these advantages 
away. In Flanders the repressive commercial policy of the 
count, dictated from Paris, gave Edward the opportunity, 
in the end of 1337, of sending the earl of Derby with a 
strong fleet to raise the blockade of Cadsand, and to open 
the Flemish markefa by a brilliant action, in which the 
French chivalry was found powerless against the English 
yeomen-archers ; aud in 1338 Edward crossed over to 
Antwerp to see what forward movement could be made 
The other frontier war was that of Brittany, which began a 
little later (1341). The openings of the war were gloomy 
and wasteful, without gloiy. Edward did not actually send 
defiance to Philip till 1339, when he proclaimed h i m s elf 
Iring of France, and quartered the lilies of France on the 
royal shield. The Flemidi proved a very reed*; and though 
the French army came up to meet the English in the 
IX. — 69 
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1339-60. Yermandois country, no fighting took place, and the cam- 
paign of 1339 ended obscurely Norman and Genoese 
ships threatened the southern shores of England, landing 
at Southampton and in the Isle of Wight unopposed. In 
1340 Edward returned to Elanders , on his way he attadied 
the Erench fleet which lay at Sluys, and utterly destroyed 
it. The great victory of Sluys gave England for centuries 
the mastery of the British Channel. But, important as it 
was, it gave no success to the land-campaign. Edward 
wasted his strength on an unsuccessful siege of Toumai, 
and, lU-supported by his Flemish allies, could achieve 
nothing. The French king m this year seized on Guienne ; 
and from Scotland tidings came that Edmburgh castle, the 
strongest place hed by the English, had fallen into the 
hands of Douglas. Neither from Flanders nor from 
Guienne could Edward hope to reach the heart of the 
French power , a third inlet now presented itself in Brittany 
On the death of John III. of Brittany in 1341, John of 
Montf ort, his youngest brother, claimed the great fief against 
his niece Jeanne, daughter of his elder brother Guy, count 
of Penthievre. He urged that the Salic law which had been 
recognized in the case of the crown, should also apply to 
this great duchy, so nearly an independent sovereignty. 
Jeanne had been married to Charles of Blois, whom John 
in. of Brittany had chosen as his heir ; Charles was also 
nephew of king Philip, who gladly espoused his cause. 
Thereon John of Montfort appealed to Edward, and the two 
kings again met m border stnfe in Brittany, The Bretons 
sided with John against the influence of France. Both 
the claimants were made prisoners; the ladies carried on 
a chivaJric warfare, Jeanne of Montfort against Jeanne of 
Blois, and all went favourably for the French party till 
Philip, with a barbarity as foolish as it was scanddous, 
tempted the chief Breton lords to Paris and beheaded them 
withouttrial The war, suspended bya truce, broke out again, 
and the English raised large forces and supphes, meaning 
to attack on three sides at once,— from Flanders, Bnttany, 
and Gmenne. The Flemish expedition came to nothing ; 
for the people of Ghent in 1346 murdered Jacques van 
Arteveldt os he was endeavouring to persuade them to re- 
ceive the Prmce of Wales as their count ; aud Edward, on 
learning this adverse news, returned to England. Thence 
in July 1346 he sailed for Normandy, and landing at La 
Hogue overran with ease the country up to Pans He 
was not, however, strong enough to attack the capital, for 
Philip lay with a large array watching him at St Denis. 
After a short hesitation Edward crossed the Seine at Poissy, 
and struck northwards, closely followed by Philip. He got 
across the Somme safely, and at Cr4cy in Ponthieu stood at 
bay to await the French. Though his numbers were far 
less than theirs, he had a good position, and his men were 
of good stuff; aud when it came to the battle, the defeat 
of the French was crushing. Philip had to fall back -with 
his shattered army; Edward withdrew unmolested to 
Calais, which he took after a long siege in 1347. Philip 
had been obliged to call up his son John from the south, 
where he was observing the English under the earl of 
Derby ; thereimon the English overran aU the south, taking 
Poitiers, and finding no opposition. Queen Philippa of 
Hamault had also defeated and taken David of Scothmd at 
Neville's Cross, 

The campaign of 1346-1347 was on all hands disastrous 
to King PMlip. He sued for and obtained a truce for ten 
months. These were the days of the “ block death,” which 
raged in France from 1347 to 1349, and completed the 
gloom of the country, vexed by an arbitrary and grasping 
monarch, by unsuccessful war, and now by the black cloud 
of pestilence. In 1360 King Philip died, leaving his 
crown to John of Normandy. He had added two districts 
and a title to France : he bought Montpellier from James 
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of Aragon, and m 1349 also bought the territories of 1349-56. 
Humbert, dauphin of Vienne, who resigned the world, 
under influence of the revived religion of the time, a con- 
sequence of the plague, and became a Carmebte friar. 

The fief and the title of dauphin were granted to Charles, 
the long’s grandson, who was the first person who attached 
that title to the heir to the French throne. Apart from 
these small advantages the kingdom of France had suffered 
terribly from the reign of the false and heartless Philip 
VI. Nor was France destined to enjoy better things 
under John “ the Good,” one of the worst sovereigns with Jolm 
whom she has been cursed. He took as his model and “tie 
example the chivalric John of Bohemia, who had been one Good.” 
of the moat extravagant and worthless of the princes of his 
time, and had perished in his old age at Cr6cy. The first 
act of the new kmg was to take from his kinsman, Charles 
“ the Bad ” of Navarre, Champagne and other lands ; and 
Charles went over to the English king. Kmg J ohn was keen 
to fight; the States-General gave him the means for carry- 
ing on war, by establishing the odious " gabelle ” on stdt 
and other imposts. John hoped with his new army to 
drive the English completely out of the country Petty 
war began again on all the frontiers, — an abortive attack 
on Calais, a guerilla warfare in Brittany, slight fighting 
also in Guienne Edward in 1356 landed at Calais, but 
was recalled to pacify Scotland ; Charles of Navarre and 
the duke of Lancaster were on the Breton border ; the 
Black Prince sailed for Bordeaux. In 1356 he rode 
northward vnth a small army to the Loire, and King JohUj 
hastily summoning all his nobles and fiefholders, set out to 
meet him. Hereon the Black Prince, whose forces were 
weak, began to retreat ; but the French king outmarched 
and intercepted him near Poitiers. He had the English 
completely lu his power, and with a little patience could 
have starved them into submission , instead, he deemed 
it his chivalno duty to avenge Cr6cy in arms, and the 
great, battle of Poitiers was the result (18th September 
1366). The carnage and utter ruin of the French 
feudal army was quite incredible, the dead seemed 
more than the whole army of the Black Prmce; the 
prisoners were too many to be held The French army, 
bereft of leaders, melted away, and the Black Prince rode 
triumphantly back to Bordeaux with the captive Kmg 
John and his brave little son in his train, A two years' 
truce ensued; King John was carried over to London, 
where he found a fellow in misfortune in David of 
Scotland, who had been for 11 years a captive in English 
hands. The utter degradation of the nobles, and the 
misery of the country, gave to the cities of France an 
opportunity which one great man, Etienne Marcel, provost Etienne 
of the traders at Paris, was not slow to grasp. He 
fortified the capital and armed the citizens; the civic 
clergy made common cause with him; and when the 
dauphin Charles convoked the three Estates at Paris, it 
was soon seen that the nobles had become completely 
discredited and powerless, It was a moment in which a 
new life might have begun for France ; in vain did the 
noble order clamour for war and taxes, — they to do the 
war, with what skill and success all men now knew, and 
the others to pay the taxes. Clergy, however, and burghers 
resisted. The Estates parted, leaving what power there 
was stiE in France in tike hands of l^tienne Marcel. He 
strove in vain to reconcile Charles the dauphin with Charles 
of Navarre, who stood forward as a champion of the towns. 

Very reluctantly did Marcel entrust his fortunes to such 
hands. Wi th help of Lecocq, bishop of Laon, he called the 
Estates again together, and endeavoured to lay down sound 
prmciples of government, which Charles the dauphin was 
compelled to accept, Paris, however, stood alone, and 
even there all were not agreed. Marcel and Bishop 
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1368-64 Lecocq, seeing the critical state of things, obtained the 
release of Charles of Navarre, then a prisoner. The result 
was that ere long the dauphin-regent was at open war with 
Navarre and with Pans, The outbreak of the miserable 
peasantry, the Jacquerie, who fought partly for revenge 
against the nobles, partly to help Paris, darkened the tune ; 
they were repressed with savage bloodshed, and in 1368 
the dauphin’s party in Pans assassinated the only great man 
France had seen for long. With i^tienne Marcel’s death 
all hope of a constitutional life died out from France j the 
dauphin entered Paris, and sat his foot on the conquered 
liberties of his country. Paris had stood almost alone; 
cmc strength is wanting in France ; the towns but feebly 
supported Marcel; they compelled the movement to lose its 
popular and general character, and to become a first 
attempt to govern France from Paris alone. After some 
insincere negotiations, and a fear of desultory warfare, in 
which Edward ECI. traversed France without meeting with 
a single foe to fight, peace was at last agreed to at 
’he peace Bretigny in May 1360. % this act Edward IIL renounced 
fBretigny the French throne, and gave up all he claimed or held north 
of the Loire, while he was secured m the lordship of the 
south and west, as well as of that part of northern Picardy 
which included Calais, Quines, and Ponthieu. The treaty 
also fixed the ransom to be paid by King John. 

France was left smaller than she had been under Philip 
Augustus, yet she received this treaty with infinite thank- 
fulness ; worn out with war and weakness, any diminution 
of territory seemed better to her than a continuance of her 
unbearable misfortunes. Under Charles, first as regent, 
then as king, she enjoyed an uneasy rest and peace for 
20 years, lie monarchy was disgraced by failura and 
captivity; the nobles weakened and discredited in war 
and peace, headed by factious and self-seeking lords, could 
offer no hope for France ; the cities had shown, durmg the 
effort of Marcel, that rare man of energy and genius, that 
they were unfit to take the command ; the Jacquerie had 
declared the peasautry to be wretched aud powerless , ihe 
black death with equal hand had smitten all, and had 
shown with land l^ht the scandalous manners of the 
Avignon papacy, the want of patriotic or religious energy in 
the clergy ; the country was pitilessly ravaged by the free 
companies, the inheritance of the war. In all Europe it 
was a dark aud gloomy time ; in France men might well 
despair. King John, after xeturmiig for a brief space to 
France, went back into his pleasant captivity in England, 
leavmg his country to be ruled by the regent the dauphin. 
Oharlea In 1364 he died, and Charles Y., “ the 'Wise,” became 
Y king in name, as he had now been for some years in fact. 
This cold, prudent, sickly prince, a scholar who laid the 
foundations of the great lihrary of Paris by placing 900 
MSS. in three chambers in the Louvre, had nothing to 
dazzle the ordinary eye; to the timid spirits of that age 
he seemed to be a inalevolent wizard, and Ms name of 
“ Wise ” had in it more of fear than of love. Yet he was 
a successful prince for the times ; he discerned that nothing 
could he gained by fighting battles, — that Bnniua had given 
him the clue to victory in describing Fabius as one who 
''cunctando restituit torn and he had the passive cold^ 
ness of heart needful to carry out such a plan. He also is 
notable for two things ; he reformed the current coin, and 
DaGues- recognized the real worth of Du Qnesclin, the first great 
clui- leader of mercenaries m France, a grim %hting-man, 
hostile to the show of feudal warfare, and herald of a new 
age of contests, in which the feudal levies would fall into 
the background. The invention of gunpowder in this 
century, the mcapacity of the great lords, the rise of free 
lances and mercenary troops, all told that a new era had 
arrived. It was by the hand of Dn Quesdin that Charles 
overcame his cousin and namesake Charles of Navarre, and 
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compelled him to peace. On the other hand, in the Breton lS64-{ 
war which folio ti^ed just after, he was defeated by Sir John 
Chandos and the partisans of John of Montforfc, who made 
him prisoner, the treaty of Querande wMch followed gave 
them the dukedom of Bnttany ; and Charles Y., unable to 
resist, was fam to receive the new duke’s homage, and to 
confirm him in the duchy. The king did not rest till ho 
had ransomed Du Queaclm from the hands of Chandos ; he 
then gave him comimasion to raise a paid army of free- 
booters, the scourge of France, and to march with them 
to support, against the Black Pnnce, the claims of Henry 
of Trastamare to the crown of Castile. Successful at first, 
by help of the king of Aragon, he was made constable of 
Spain at the coronation of Henry at Burgos , Edward the 
Black Prince, however, mtervened, and at the battle of 
Najara (1367) Du Qnesclin was again a prisoner in English 
hands, and Henry lost his throne. Fever destroyed 
the victorious hos^ and the Black Prince, withdrawing 
into Gascony, carried with him the seeds of the disorder 
which shortened his days Du Qnesclin soon got his 
liberty again; and Charles Y., seeing how much liis great 
nval of England was weakened, determined at last on 
open war. He allied himself with Henry of Trastamare, 
listened to the gnevances of the Aquitamans, summoned 
the Black Prince to appear and answer the complamts. In 
1369 Henry defeated Pedro, took him prisoner, and 
murdered him in a brawl; thus perished the hopes of 
the English party in the sontL About the same time 
Charles Y. sent open defiance and declaratiott of war to 
England. Without delay he surprised the English in 
the north, recovering all Ponthieu at once; the national 
pride was aroused, Philip, duke of Burgundy, who had, 
through the prudent help of Charles, lately won as a bride 
the heiress of Flanders, was stationed at Eouen, to cover 
the western approach to Pans, with stnct orders not to 
fiight; the Aqmtanians were more than half French at heart. 

The record of the war is as the smoke of a furnace. We 
see the reek of burnt and plundered towns; there were no 
brilliant feats of arms ; the Black Prince, gloomy and sick, 
abandoned the struggle, and returned to England to die; the 
new governor, the earl of Pembroke, did not even succeed 
in landing: he was attacked and defeated off Rochelle by 
Henry of Castille, his whole fieet with all its treasure and 
stores taken or sunk, and he himself was a prisoner in 
Henry’s hands. Du Guesclin had already driven the 
English out of the west into Brittany; he now overran 
Poitou, which received Mm gladly ; all the south seemed, 
to he at Ms feet. The attempt of Edward ILL to relieve 
the little that remained to h^ in France failed utterly^ 
and by 1372 Poitou was finally lost to England. Charles 
set himself to reduce Brittany with considerable success ; 
a diversion from Calais caused plentiful miBery in the 
open country; hut, as the French again refused to fight, 
it did nothing to restore the English cause. By 1376 
England hold nothing in France except Calais, Cherbourg, 
Bayonne, and Bordeaux. Edward fH, utterly worn out 
with war, agreed to a truce, through intervention of the 
pope; it was signed in 1376. In 1377, on its expiry, 
Charles, who in the two years had sedulously improv^ 
the state of France, renewed the war. By sea and 
land the English were utterly overmatched, and by 1378 
Charles was master of the situation on all hands. Now, 
however, he pushed Ms advantages too far; and the 
cold skill which had overthrown the English was used in 
vain against the Bretons, whose duchy he desired to abeorh. 
Languedoc and Flanders also revolted against him. France 
was heavily burdened with taxes, and the future was dark 
and threatenmg, In the midst of these things, deaUi ovet^ 
took the coldly<-dalculating monarch in September 1380. 

Idttle had France to hope from the bdy who was now 
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1380-90 called on to fill tke throna Charles VI. was nob twelve 
Cliarlea years old, a light-witted, handsome boy, under the guar- 
VI dianship' of the royal dukes his uncles, who had no 
principles except that of their own interest to guide them 
in bringing up the king and ruling the peopk They 
selfishly quarrelled round his person , the duke of Anjou 
stole his money and set off to make good his claims 
on Naples and Sicily; the duke of Burgundy had great 
prospects in the Low Countnes, the duke of Berri ruled 
in southern Trance, and was a man of no character or 
worth; the duke of Bourbon, the late king’s brother-in-law, 
with Burgundy, had charge of the boy’s education; Oliver 
Olisaon was made constable of France in the room of 
Du Guesclin. Before Charles VI. had reached years of 
discretion he was involved by the French nobles in war 
against the Flemish cities, which, under guidance of the 
great Phihp van Arteveldt, had overthrown the authorily 
of the count of Flanders. The French cities showed ominous 
signs of being inclined to ally themselves with the civic 
movement in the north. The men of Ghent came out to 
meet their French foes, and at the battle of Roosebek 
(1382) were utterly defeated and crushed. Philip van 
Arteveldt himself was slam. It was a great triumph of 
the nobles over the cities ; and Paris felt it when the king 
returned. All movement there and in the other northern 
cities of France was ruthlessly repressed; the noble reaction 
also overthrew the “new men” and the lawyers, by whose 
means the late king had chiefly governed Two years 
later, the royal dukes signed a truce with England, includ- 
ing Ghent lu it , and Louis de Mftle, count of Flanders, 
having perished at the same time, Margaret, lus daughter, 
wife of Philip of Burgundy, succeeded to his mheritauce 
(1384) Thus began the high fortunes of the house of 
Burgundy, which at one time seemed to overshadow 
emperor and king of France. In 1385 another of the 
brothers, Lonis, duke of Anjou, died, with all his Italian 
ambitions unfulfilled. In 1386 Charles VI, under guid- 
ance of Ilia uncles, declared war on England, and ex- 
hausted all France iu preparations; the attempt proved 
the sorriest failure. The regency of the dukes became 
daily more unpopular, until in 1388 Charles dismissed 
hia two uncles, the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, and 
began to rule. For a while all went much better; he 
recalled his father’s friends and advisers, lightened the 
burdens of the people, allowed the new ministers free 
hand in making prudent government; and learning how 
bod had been the state of the south under the duke of 
Berri, deprived him of that command in 1390. Men 
thought that the young king, if not good himself, was 
well content to allow good men to govern m his name, at 
any rate the rule of the selfish dukes seemed to be over. 
Their had iufluences, however, still surrounded him; an 
attempt to assassinate Oliver Clisson the constable was 
connected with their mtngues and those of the duke of 
Brittany, and in setting forth to punish the attempt on his 
favourite the constable, the unlucky young Mug, who had 
sapped his health by debauchery, suddenly became mad 
The dukes of Burgundy and Berri at once seized the reins, 
and put aside his brother the young duke of Orleans. It 
“"t was the hegiumug of that great civil discord between 
Biirgun- Burgundy and Orleans, the Burgundians and Armagnaca, 
diftns which worked so much ill for France iu the earlier part of 
and Aj- century. The rule of the uncles was disastrous 

inagaoas . qq good government seemed even possible for 

that unhappy land. From time to time the unfortunate 
king had lucid intervals ; he seems even to have tried to 
put a stop to the great schism of the West, that straggle 
between rival popes, the scandalous quarrel of “Urbanists,” 
followers of Urban VI, elected at Rome (iu 1378) in 
opposition to the French power, and of “Olementiues,” 
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followers of the Avignon pope, Clement VII. But his lucid 1390-96 
intervals were too short and few, and the French conrtUrban- 
was also too much engaged in the Burgundian and Orleamst lata and 
contest to care much for the peace of the church There is 
no more gloomy period of French history than the coming 
60 years. It is the record of party strife of a mean and 
unscrupulous kind, in which also Paris begins her new r6le 
of partisan. The struggle in the 16 th century between 
royalty and aristocracy is an unlovely sight, whether it be 
watched m England, m Germany, or m France. In France 
the contest took a peculiar form ; the whole country seemed 
to be arrayed under two hostile banners — that of the house 
of Burgundy, and that of the duke of Orleans. The house 
of Burgundy was headed by men of grasp and power, and 
its party bore the name of Burgundians, little as it expressed 
the true position; while the duke of Orleans was a mean 
and foolish person, and his party did not go by his name, 
but, by some accident, took that of the count of Armagnao, 
who was father-in-law to the duke of Orleans, and a prince 
of great name and vigour in the south of France. The 
duke of Burgundy was Philip the Bold, fourth son of King 
John of France, to whom his father had granted the duchy 
on the death of Philip de Ronvres, who had left no heirs, 
so that his inhentance had escheated to the crown. The 
duke was therefore uncle to Charles VI , and to his nval in 
France, Louis, duke of Orleans By his mamage with 
Margaret of Flanders, to whom the county of Burgundy 
had descended by female succession, he reunited the duchy 
and county, and also became lord of Flanders. Though 
the county (Fianche Comt4) carried him to the east of 
France into the empire, his chief power lay in the north 
His connexion with Germany led him to espouse the side 
of the Urbanists against the corrupt Avignon papacy. 

The policy of the duke made him popular with the cities of 
the north of France, and specially with Paris, — a popularity 
in no way impaired by his terrible punishment of Li^ge, 
which opposed him in 1408, that pohcy professed to 
reheve the cities of their worst burdens, and to give them a 
position of some independence m the presence of their 
unhappy sovereign and the corrupt court around him. In 
his foreign politics the duke had also added much to his 
strength by supportmg the house of Lancaster in its 
successful attack on Richard II ; the friendship of Henry 

IV. and Henry V. of England was the result. In resources 
the house of Burgundy was deemed the richest m the 
world, and its magnificence on great occasions rivalled all 
that had been dreamt in fable. Lastly, while the French 
monarcha were a weary senes of diseased or dissolute 
princes, their Burgundian cousins were all strong men, — 
men of faults enough, no doubt, but not of weak vices. 

On the other hand, the duke of Orleans, with his follow- 
ing of nobles, was of the south; aU his strength lay beyond 
the Loire, and his party represented the old aristocracy 
against the modern prmces and the popular instincts 
of the cities. There is no greater mistake than that of 
speaking of the Burgundian dukes as the last great leaders 
of feudalism; the feudalism of the age was far more 
definitely on the side of the Armagnaca. In his church 
politics Orleans supported the southern Avignon pope 
against the Germanic and Italian Urbanists ; in his forei^ 
politics he and the court went with the losing Yorkist 
party in England, Richard El. having m 1396 espoused 
Isabelle of Valois, eldest daughter of Charles VI. At the 
beginniug the Armaguacs were a mere court and noble 
parly; no general or patriotic feelings seemed to be in 
question; as, however, time went on, and the house of 
Burgundy drew closer and closer to that of Lancaster, 
and when England and Burgundy in the days of Henry 

V. aud Bedford seemed to be subjecting France for ever to 
the foreigner, then the Armaguac party gradually asserted 
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1101 18 . a far liiglier position for itself, took up the national cause, 
and rousing the hitherto unconscious patriotism of the 
people, swept away the invader and his friends. 

Paity An obscure strife went on until 1404, when Duke Phdip 

strife 111 of Burgundy died, leaving his vast inheritance to John the 

FiftiK e fearless, the deadly foe of Louis of Orleans, Pans was 
with him, as with his father before him ; the duke entered 
the capital in 1405, and issued a popular proclamation 
against the ill-government of the queen legent and Orleans. 
Much profession of a desme for better things was made, 
with small results. So things went on till 1 407, when, after 
tlie duke of Bern, who tried to play the part of a mediator, 
lud brought the two princes together, the duke of Orleans 
was foully assassinated by a Burgundian partisan. The 
duke of Burgundy, though he at first withdrew from Pans, 
speedily returned, avowed the act, and was received with 
plaudits by the mob. For a few years the strife continued, 
obscure and bad, a great league of French prmces and 
nobles was made to stem the success of the Burgundians , 
and it was about this time that the Armagnac name became 
common. Paris, however, dominated by the ‘ ‘ Cabochians,” 
the butchers’ party, the party of the “ marrowbones and 
cleavers,” and entirely devoted to the Burgundians, enabled 
John the Fearless to hold his own in Franca, the king 
himself seemed favourable to the same party. lu 1412 the 
princes were obliged to come to terms, and the Burgundiau 
triumph seemed complete. In 1 41 3 the wheel went round, 
and we find the A.nnagnacs in Pans, rudely sweeping away 
all the Cabochians with their professions of good civic 
rule. The duke of Bern was made captain of Paris, and 
for awhile all went against the Burgundians, until in 1414 
Duke John was fain to make the first peace of Arras, and 
to confess himself worsted in the strife The young 
dauplun Louis took the nominal lead of the national 
party, and, ruled supreme m Pans in great ease and self- 
indulgence 

Henry The year before Henry Y. had succeeded to the throne 
of England,— -a bright and vigorous young man, eager to 
be stirring m the world, brave and fearless, with astern 
grasp of tlimgs beneath all, — a very sheet anchor of firmness 
and determined character Almost at the very opening of 
Ins reign, the moment he had secured his thruue, he began 
a negotiation with France which boded no good. He 
offered to marry Catharine, the king’s third daughter, and 
therewith to renew the old treaty of Bretigny, If her dower 
were Normandy, Maine, and i^ou, not without a good 
sum of money. The French court, on the other hand, 
offered him her hand with Aquitaine aud the money, an 
offer rejected instantly; and Henry made ready for a rough 
wooing m arms. In 1416 he crossed to Harfieur, and 
while p irties still fought in France, after a long and 
exhausting siege took the place , thence he rode northward 
for Calais, feehng his army too much reduced to attempt 
more The Armagnacs, who had gathered at Rouen, also 
pushed fast to the north, and having choice of passage over 
the Somme, Amiens being in their hands, got before King 
Henry, while he had to make a long round before he could 
get across that stream. Consequeutly, when on his way he 
reached Azincourt, he found the whole chivalry of France 
arrayed against him in his path. The great battle of 
Azincourt followed, with frightful ruin and carnage of 
the French. With a huge crowd of prisoners the young 
king passed on to Calais, and thence to England. The 
Armagnacs’ party lay burned in the hasty graves of 
Azincourt; never had there been such slaughter of nobles 
Still, for three years they made head against their foes, 
till in 1418 the duke of Burgundy’s friends opened Paris’ 
gates to hiB soldiers, and for the time the Armagnacs 
seemed to be completely defeated; only the dauphin 
Charles ina<ie feeble war from Poitiers, Henry Y- with a 
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fresh army hod already made another descent on the 141^-2' 
Normandy coast, the dukes of Anjou, Brittany, and Bur- 
gundy made several and independent treaties with hun, 
mdit seemed as though France had completely fallen 
in pieces Henry took Rouen, and although the common 
peril somewhat silenced the stnfe of faction, no steps were 
taken to meet him or check his course ; on the contrary, 
matters were made even more hopeless by the murder of 
John, duke of Burgundy, in 1419, even as he was kneeling 
and offering reconciliation at the young dauphin’s feet. The 
young Duke Phihp now drew at once towards Henry, whom 
his father had apparently wished with smeerity to check , 

Parte, too, was weary of the Armagnac struggle, and desired 
to welcome Henry of England , the queen of France also 
went over to the Anglo-Burgundian side. The end of it 
was that on May 21, 1420, was signed the famous treaty of 
Troyes, which secured the crown of France to Henry, by the The 
exclusion of the dauphm Charles, whenever poor mad Charles treaty o 
YI. should cease to live. M ean while Henry was made regent I’royes- 
of France, promising to maintain all rights and pnvilegea 
of the parliament and nobles, and to crush the dauphm 
with his Armagnac friends, in token whereof he was at 
once wedded to Catharine of France, and set forth to quell 
the opposition of the provinces. By Christmas all France 
north of the Loire was in English hands. All the lands 
to the south of the river remained firmly fixed in their 
allegiance to the dauphm and the Armagnacs, and these 
began to feel themselves to be the true French party, as 
opposed to the foreign rule of the English. For barely 
two years that rule was carried on by Henry Y. with 
inflexible justice, and northern France saw with amazement 
the presence of a real king and an orderly government 
In 1422 King Henry died ; a few weeks later Charles YT 
died also ; and the face of ^airs began to change, although 
at the first Charles YIL the “ Well-served,” the lazy, listless Charles 
prince, seemed to have little heart for the perils and efforts VIL 
of his position. He was proclaimed king at Mehun in 
Berri, for the true France for the time lay on that side of 
the Loire, and the regent Bedford, who took the reins at 
Pans, was a vigorous and powerful prince, who was not 
likely to give way to an idle dreamer. At the outset 
Charles suffered two defeats, at Crevant in 1423 and at Yer- 
neuil in 1424, and things seemed to be come to their worst 
Yet he was prudent, conciliatory, and willmgto wait; and 
as the English power in France, — that triangle of wb'ch the 
base was the sea line fromHarfleur to Calais, and the apex 
Paris,— was unnatural, and far from being really strong, and 
as the relations between Bedford and Burgundy might not 
always be friendly, the man who could wait had many 
chances in his favour. Before long things began to mend ; 
Charles wedded Mary of Anj'ou, and won over that great 
house to the French side; more and more was he regt^ed 
as the nation’s king ; symptoms of a wish for reconcHiation 
with Bnrgnndy appeared; the most vehement Armagnacs 
were sent away from court Causes of disagreement also 
shook the fnendship between Burgundy and England. 

Feehng the evils of inaction most, Bedford in 1428 
decided on a forward movement, and sent the earl of 
Salisbury to the south. He first secured his position on the 
north of the Loire, then, crossing that nver, laid siege to 
Orleans, the key to the south, and the last bulwark of the 
national party. All efforts to vex or dislodge him failed; 
the attempt early in 1429 to stop the English supplies was 
completely defeated at Bouvray , from the salt fish captured, 
the battle has taken the name of “the Day of the 
Hernngs.” Dunote, bastard of Orleans, was wounded; the 
Scots, the king’s bodyguard, on whom fell ever the grim- 
mest of the fighting, suffered terribly, and their leader 
was killed. All went well for Bedford, till it suited the 
1 duke of Barguu47 to withdraw from hw aide, oavrymg 
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1429-^1. -with him a large part of the fighting power of the beaiegers. 
Things were already loobng rather gloomy in the English 
camp, when a new and unexpected rumour struck all hearts 
cold with fear. A virgin, an Amazon, had bean raised up 
as a deliverer for Prance, and would soon be on them, armed 
with mysterious powers. 

The A young peasant girl, one Jeanne Dare, had been 

Maid of brought up m the village of Domrdmy, hard, by the 

Orleans. Lorraine border. The district, always French in feeling, 
had lately suffered much from Burgundian raids ; and this 
young damsel, brooding over the treatment of her village 
and her country, and filled with that strange vision- power 
which is no rare phenomenon in itself with young girls, 
came at last to beheve with warm and active faith in 
heavenly appearances and messages, all urging her to 
deliver Prance and her Mng. From faith to action the 
bridge is short, and ere long the young dreamer of 
seventeen set forth to work her miracle. Her history is 
quite umque in the world; and though probably France 
would are mauy years have shaken off the Enghsh yoke, for 
its strength was rapidly going, still to her is the credit of 
having proved its weeimess, and of having asserted the 
triumphant power of a great belief. All gave way before 
her; Charles VII., persuaded doubtless by his mother-iu-law 
Yolande of Aragon, who warmly espoused her cause, listened 
readily to the maiden’s voice ; and as that voice urged only 
what was noble and pure, she carried conviction as she went. 
In the end she received the king’s commission to undertake 
the relief of Orleans. Her coming was fresh blood to the I 
defence ; a new spirit seemed to be poured out on all her 
followers, and in like manner a deep dejection settled 
down on the English. The blockade was forced, and in 
eight days the besiegers raised the siege and marched away. 
They withdrew to Jargean, where they were attacked and 
routed with great loss, A little later Talbot himself, wbo 
had marched to help them, was also defeated and taken. 
Then, compeUing Charles to come out from his inglorious 
ease, she earned him triumphantly with her to Rheims, 
where he was duly crowned king, the Maid of Orleans 
standing by, and holding aloft the royal standard. 

She would gladly have gone home to Domrdmy now, 
her mission being accomplished ; for she was entirdy free 
from all ambitious or secondary aims. But she was too 
great a power to be spared. Northern Prance was still in 
English hands, and till the Engbsh were oast out her work 
was not complete ; so they made her stay, sweet child, to 
do the work which, had there been any manliness in 
them, they ought to have found it easy to achieve for 
themselves. The dread of her went before her, — ^a pillar of 
cloud and darkness to the English, but light and hope to 
her countrymen. Men believed that she was colled of God 
to regenerate the world, to destroy the Saracen at last, to 
bring in the millennial age, Her statue was set up in the 
churches, and crowds prayed before her image as before a 
popular sednt. 

The incapacity and lU-faith of those round the king 
gave the English some time to recover themselves ; Bedford 
and Burgundy drew together again, and steps were taken 
to secure Park When, however, Jeanne, weary of courtly 
delays, marched, contemptuous of the king, as far as to St 
Denis, friends sprang up on every side. In Normandy, 
on the English line of communications, four strong places 
were surprised ; and Bedford, made timid as to his supplies, 
fell back to Eouen, leaving only a small garrison in Paris, 

J eanne, ill-supported by the royal troops, Med in her atta^ 
on the city walls, and wae made prisoner by the 
Burgundians ; they handed her over to the EngHsh, and 
she was, after grievous indignities, and such treatment 
as chivalry alone could have dealt her, condemned as a 
witch, and burnt as a relapsed heretic at Rouen in 1431. 
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Betrayed by the French court, sold by the Burgundians, 1431-39, 
murdered by the English, unrescued by the people of 
France which she so much loved, Jeanne Dare died the 
martyr’s death, a pious, simple soul, a herome of the purest 
metal. She saved her country, for the English power 
never recovered from the shock. The churchmen who 
burnt her, the Frenchmen of the unpatriotic party, would 
have been amazed could they have foreseen that nearly 
460 years afterwards, churchmen again would glorify her 
name as the saint of the church, in opposition to both the 
religious liberties and the national feelings of her country. 

The war, after having greatly weakened the noblesse, 
and having caused infinite sufferings to France, now drew 
towards a close ; the duke of Burgundy at last agreed to 
abandon his English allies, and at a great congress at Arras Tha 
m 1435 signed a treaty with Charles VIL, by which he treaty 
solemnly came over to the French side, On condition that 
he shoiAd get Anxerre and Macon as well as the towns 
on and near the river Somme, he was willing to recognize 
Charles as king of France. His price was high, yet it was 
worth all that was given , for after aU he was of the French 
blood royal, and not a foreigner. The death of Bedford, 

Which took place about the same time, was almost a 
more terrible blow to the fortunes of the English. Paris 
opened her gates to her king in April 1436 ; the long war 
kept on with slight movements now and then for several 
years. In these same days the council of Basel sat, and 
declared the supremacy of councils over the papacy; the 
long evils of schism had brought the pontiff very low. 

In connexion with this council Charles VII. in 1438 held 
a national cotincil at Bourges, and enacted therein his 
Pragmatic Sanction, in which the French church repeated tuo 
the conclusions of the Basel council, and affirmed the Prag- 
liberties of the Galilean Church, in close connexion with its 
allegiance rather to the king thau the pope; it also claimed 
for capitular bodies and monasteries the right of elect- Bourges 
ing their heads, declared the worst of the taxes levied 
by the papacy on the church illegal, and restrained the 
right of appeal to Rome. The French Church received 
the proclamation with gratitude and applause, while the 
papacy protested, and the dukes of Brittany and Burgundy 
refused to recognize it or adopt its principles within their 
dominions. It continued to be the church-law of France 
till the necessities of Francis I, bartered it away iu 1616 
for the Bologna concordat. 

The next year was marked by the meeting of the States- 
General, and the establishment, in principle at least, of a 
standing army. The Estates petitioned the willing king that 
the system of finance in the realm should be remodelled, 
and a permanent tax established for the support of an 
army. Thus, it was thought, solidity would be given to 
the royal power, and the long standing curse of the 
freebooters and brigands cleared away. No sooner was 
this done than the nobles began to chafe under it ; they 
scented in the air the coming troubles ; they took os their 
head, poor innocents, the young dauphin Louis, who was 
willing enough to resist the conceutration of power iii 
royal hands. Their champion of 1439, the leader of the 
“ Rraguerie,” as this new league was called, in imitation, it The Pra- 
is said, of the Hussite movement at Prague, the enthusiastic gnevie. 
defender of noble privilege against the royal power, was 
the man who afterwards, as Louis XL, was the des- 
troyer of the noblesse on behaH of royalty. Some of the 
nobles stood firmly by the king, and, aided by them and 
by an army of paid soldiers serving under the new con- 
ditions, Charles VII., no contemptible antagonist when 
once aroused, attacked and overthrew the Praguerie : tha 
cities and the country people would have none of it ; they 
preferred peace under a king’s strong hand. Louis was 
sent down to the east to govern DaupMny ; the lessons of 
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1441-53 the civil war were not lost on Charles; ho crushed the 
freebooters of Champagnej drove the English out of 
PontoisB in 1441, moved actively up and down France, 
reducing anarchy, restoring order, resisting English attacks. 
In the last he was loyally supported by the (kuphm, who 
was glad to find a field for his restless temper. He re- 
pulsed the English at Dieppe, and put down the count of 
Armagnac in the south. During the two years’ truce with 
England which now followed, Charles YII. and Louis drew 
off their free-lances eastward, and the dauphin came into 
rude collision with the Swiss not far from Basel, m 1444. 
Some sixteen hundred mountaineers long and heroically 
Withstood at Saint Jacob the attack of several thousand 
Frenchmen, fighting stubbornly till they all perished. It 
is said that the experience so dearly bought on the field of 
Saint Jacob was very useful to Louis m after days, when 
he was content to leave Charles the Bold to ruin himself 
by his attacks on Switzerland. The red wine grown on 
the slope of the graveyard where they fell is called 
“ Sohweitzer-blut,” Swiss-blood, to this day. It was at this 
time also that the cardinal of Wmchester wedded Henry 
VL of England to Margaret of Anjou, the ambitions 
daughter of King Reu6, the laughter-loving troubadour of 
Provence, who cared so much for poetry and so little for 
kingship The king and dauphin returned to Paris, having 
defended their border-lands with credit, and having much 
reduced the numbers of the lawless free lances. They next 
set themselves to organize a regular army of fifteen com- 
panies of one hundred lances (each lance representmg six 
fighting men), led by fifteen captains appointed by the king, 
and raised in different districts of Prance. This army partly 
absorbed and partly crushed the troublesome free-lances, 
and became a powerful pohce, which restored security and 
made good government once more possible. Round Ins 
own person Charles plaoed those sturdy and faithful fight- 
ing men the Scottish guard ; under John Stewart d’Aubign4 
they served the French king well, and at the end of his 
troubles were placed as a colony at St Martin d’Auxiguy 
near Bourges, where their descendauts still live in the 
enjoyment of special vill^e-advantages, preserved to them 
by long use and tradition through Ml the changes of 
French history. This army, with the contingent due from' 
the nobles, which was also reduced to order and made to 
receive pay, raised the power of the French monarchy far 
above an 3 rthing that had as yet been seen; and had 
Charles YIL been more ambitious he might Imve begun 
to play the part reserved for his son. The dauphin, dis- 
contented again, was obliged once more to withdraw mto 
Dauphiny, where he governed prudently and with activity 

Close of In 1449 the last scene of Ihe Anglo-French war began. 

the la that year English adventurers landed on the Breton 
coast , the duke called the French kmg to hia add. Charles 
did not tarry this time ; he broke the trace with England, 
sent Dunois into Normandy, and himself soon followed. 
In both duchies, Brittany and Normaudy, the French were 
welcomed with delight; no love for England lingered in 
the west, Somerset and Talbot failed to defend Rouen, 
and were driven from point to point, till every stronghold 
was lost to them. Dunois then passed into Gmenne, and m 
a few months Bayonne, the last stronghold of the English, 
fell mto his hands (1461). When Talbot was sent over 
to Bordeaux with 6000 men to recover the south, the old 
English feeling revived,— for England was their best cus- 
tomer, and they had little in common with Franca It was, 
however, but a last flicker of the flame; in July 1463, 
at the siege of Castillou, the aged Talbot was slain, and the 
war at once came to an end; the south passed finally into 
the kingdom of France. Normandy and Quienne were 
assimilated to France in taxation and army organization; 
and aU that remained to England across the Channel wcm 
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Calais with Havre and Guines Castle. Her foreign ambi 1453-61. 
tions and struggles over, England was left to consume her- 
self m civil strife, while France might rest and recover 
from the terrible sufferings she had undergone The state 
of the country had become utterly wretched We are told 
that from the Loire to the Somme, as fertile a part as any 
in France, all lay desert, given up to wolves, and tra- 
versed only by the robber and the free-lance; the peasant, 
despairing of his tillage, got him a weapon, and took to the 
roods ; the daiise Macabre^ grimly limned on churchyard- 
walls, was a parable of the age, in which all men lived in the 
presence of death; mysteries and moralities were the chief 
literature of the time ; Froissart was gone, and Commmes 
had not yet come ; the duke of Orleans, so long a prisoner 
m England, la the one true poet of the time ; the “ good 
kmg Ren6” la hut m his earlier days, and gave himself 
most to poetry in his old age ; withm the walls of a few 
towns rose some splendid examples of domestic architecture, 
like the house of Jacques Cceur, the great merchant at 
Bourges ; the stir and movement of the Renaisaaiice finds 
little sympathy in Prance in these dark days. 

With the end of the English wars new life began to gleam state of 
out on France ; the people grew more tranquil, finding that Frnnco. 
toil and thrift bore a^in their wholesome fruits ; Charles 
YII. did not fail in his duty, and took his part m restoring 
quiet, order, and justice in the land. With the return of 
peace came also the arts of peace; the poet’s song is heard. 

Olivier Basselin, whose verses were afterwords retouched 
and published by Jean de Eoux, belongs to this period; 
now, too, comes Villon, the first of French poets, whose 
writings nng still with some of the misery of the past; 
and Alain Chartier follows a little later. 

The French crown, though it had beaten back the 
Enghsh, was still closely girt m with rival neighbours, the 
great dukes on every frontier. All round the east and north 
lay the lands of Philip of Burgundy, to the west was the 
duke of Brittany, cherishing a jealous independence; the 
royal dukes, Berri, Bourbon, Anjou, are all so many poten- 
tiM sources of danger and difliculty to the crown. The 
conditions of the nobility are altogether changed; the old 
barons have sunk into insignificanco; the straggle of the 
future will lie between the king’s cousins and himself, 
rather than with the older lords. A few non-rojal princes, 
such as Armagnac, or St Pol, or Brittany, remain, and will 
go down with the others; the “new men” of the day, the 
bastard Dunois or the constables Du Quesclin and Clifflon, 
grow to greater prominence; it is dear that the old 
feudalism is giving place to a newer order, in which the 
aristocracy, from the king’s brothers downwards, will group 
themselves around the throne, and begin the process which 
reaches its unhappy perfection under Louis XIY. 

Directly after the expulsion of the English, troubles began 
between King Oharles YII. and the dauphin Louis, the 
latter could not brook a quiet life in Dauphiny, and the king 
refused him that larger sphere in the government of Nor- 
mandy which he coveted. Against his father’s will, Louis 
married Charlotte of Savoy, daughter of his strongest neigh- 
bour in Dauphiny ; suspicion and bad feeling grew strong 
between father and son ; Louis was specially afraid of his 
father’s counsellors ; the king was specially afraid of his 
son’s craftiness and ambition. It came to an open rupture, 
and Louis in 1456 fled to the court of Duke Philip of 
Burgundy. There he lived at refuge at Geneppe, meddling 
a good deal in Burgundian politics, and aWdy opposing 
himself to his great rival OharlM of Charolais, after- 
wards Oharles the Bold, the last duke of Burgundy. 
Bickerings, under his bad influence, took place between 
king and duke; they never burst out into flame. So 
tliingB went on uncomfortably enough, till Charles YIL 
died in 1461, and the reign of Louis XI. began. 
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1-163-G4. Between father and son what contraet could be greater? 
Contrast Charles YIL, “the Well-served," so easy-going, so open 
of and free from guile ; Louis XL, so shy of counsellors, so 
CiiBiiea energetic and untiring, so close and gudefuL History does 
LouiaXi apologize for Charles, and even when she fears and 
dislikes Louis, she cannot forbear to wonder and admire 
And yet Louis enslaved his country, while Charles had seen 
it rescued from foreign rule , Charles restored something of 
its prosperity, while Louis spent his life in crushing its 
institutions and m destroying its elements of independence, 
A great and terrible prmce, Louis XL failed lu having little 
or no constructive power , he was strong to throw down 
the older society, he built little in its room. It is the fatal 
evil of absolute monarchy that it is not bound to replace 
what it crushes , so that the old order passes away, and no 
new society springs up m its place. It is to this that 
France owes the barrenness of her constitutional history. 
Reign The reign of Louis XL is well divided into three periods, 
of Loma flpgt aij years of it represent his strife with his great 
^ lords (1461-1467) j the next period, of nine years, is occu- 
pied by his rivalry with Charles the Bold (1469-1476); 
the third, a time of seven years, gives us the king “ trium- 
phant and miserable" (1476-1483) 

We are so w’ont to associate the name of Louis XL with 
all that is cold, measured, and crafty that we can scarcely 
believe we are reading his history when we hear the 
narrative of his first acts ou coming to the throne. He 
appears as a young impulsive pnnce, whose frank imprud- 
ence calculated no coat. He offended the duke of Bur- 
gundy’s followers who escorted him to his consecration at 
Eheims, and thence into Paris, by sending them away 
empty, he d'epnved the duke of Bourbon of the govern- 
meat of Guienae, which he held; he dismissed all liis 
father’s mluistera and friends, he set free tbe noble cap- 
tives whom hia father had been obliged to restrain; he 
ahenated the nobles and clergy by negotiating with the 
pope and threatening to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction. 
In all tins he seemed inclined to depend on the support of 
the good towns Most serious of all was Ids action with 
respect to the district of the river Somme, at that time the 
northern frontier of France. The towns there had been 
handed over to Philip of Burgundy by the treaty of Arras, 
with a stipulation that the crown might ransom them at 
any time, and this Louis succeeded in doing in 1463. The 
act was quite blameless and patriotic in itself, yet it was 
exceedingly unwise, for it thoroughly alienated Charles the 
Bold, and led to the wars of the earlier period of the reign. 
Lastly, as if he had not done enough to offend the nobles, 
Louis in 1464 attacked their hunting rights, touching them 
in their tenderest part No wonder that this year saw the 
formation of a great league against him, and the outbreak 
of a dangerous civil war. The “League of the Public 
Wear’ was nominally headed by his own brother Charles, 
heir to the throne ; it was joined by Charles of Charolais, 
who had completely taken the command of affairs in the 
Burgundian territories, his father the old duke being too 
feeble to withstand him ; the dukes of Brittany, Nemours, 
Bourbon, John of Anjou, duke of Calabria, the count of 
Armagnac, the aged Dunois, and a host of other princes 
and nobles flocked in ; and the king had scarcely any 
forces at his back with which to withstand them. His 
plans for the campaign against the league were admirable, 
though they were frustrated by the bad faith of his captains, 
who mostly sympathized with this outbreak of the feudal 
nobility. Louis himself marched southward to quell the 
duke of Bourbon and his friends, and returning from jibaf, 
task, only half done for lack of time, he found that 
Charles of Charolais had passed by Paris, which was faith- 
ful to the king, and was coming down southwards intending 
to join the of Bqpri and Brittany, wBo were on th«r 
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way towards the capital The hostile armies met at 1466-6S. 
Montleheri on the Orleans road ; and after a strange battle 
minutely described by Commines — a battle in which both 
Bides ran away, and neither ventured at first to claim a 
victory — the king withdrew to Corbeil, and then marched 
mto Pans (1465) There the armies of the league closed 
in on him ; and after a siege of several weeks, Louis, feeling 
disaffection all around him, and doubtful how long Pans 
heiself would bear for him the burdens of blockade, 
sigued the peace of Conflans, which, to all appearances, 
secured the complete victory to the noblesse, “ each man 
carrying off his piece," Instantly the contented princes 
broke up their half-starved armies and went home, leaving 
Louis behmd to plot and contrive agamst them, a far wiser 
man, thanks to the lesson they Lad taught him. They did 
not let him wait long for a chance. The treaty of 
Conflans had given the duchy of Normandy to the king’s 
brother Charles ; he speedily quarrelled with his neighbour 
the duke of Brittany, and Louis came down at once into 
Normandy, which threw itself mto his arms, and the whole 
work of the league was broken up. The count of Charolais, 
occupied with revolts at Dinan and Li4ge, could not inter- 
fere, and presently Lis father the old Duke Philip died 
(1467), leavmg to him the vast lordships of the house of 
Burgundy 

And now the “imperial dreamer,” Charles the Bold, Chorles 
was brought into immediate rivalry with that royal the 
trickster, the “ universal spider,” Louis XI. Charles was 
by far the nobler spirit of the two : his vigour and intelli- 
gence, his industry and wish to raise all around him to a 
higher cultivation, his wise reforms at home, and attempts 
to render his father’s dissolute and careless rule mto a well- 
ordered lordship,— all these things marked him out as the 
leading spirit of the time. He was completely free from 
those mean faults which marked his antagonist: he could 
not lie nor cheat; he was not cold and heartless, Le 
despised the immoral life, the loose tales, the disorderly 
company of the dauplim’s sojourn at Qeneppe. Unfortu- 
nately, in this noble and otherwise harmonious instrument 
theie was that “one little nft,” which gradually mined all; 
his pride, which was high, would not have been fatal to 
him, It was his anger, combined with a certain strength 
of obstinacy, which brought him to rum. His territories 
were partly held under France, partly under the empire : 
the Artois district, which also may be taken to include the 
Somme towns, the county of Khetel, tlie duchy of Bar, 
the duchy ot Burgundy, with Auxerre and Nevers, were 
feudally in France; the rest of his lands under the empire. 

He had therefore interests and means of interference on 
either Laud, and, in fact, it is clear that Charles set 
before himself two quite different hues of policy, according 
as he looked one way or the other. He looked toward 
Pans, and seeing the king there growmg stronger, desired 
to curb him by a league of pnnces; he looked towards the 
east, and saw there a splendid field for his ambition, in the 
scattered tenitones which lay on the edge of the Holy 
Roman Empire, At first he followed the former line, seek- 
ing to weaken his neighbours, and by coalition agamst the 
strongest of them to become undoubted master of the rest; 
this was m the times of his active hostility towards Louis 
XL; afterwards he made truce with the king, and turned 
hiB arms agamst the east, attacking first Lorraine, and then 
Switzerland. 

At the time of Duke Philip’s death a new league had 
been formed against Louis, embracing the king of England, 

Edward TV., the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and the 
kiu^ of Aragon and Castile. Louis strained every nerve, 
he conciliated Paris, struck hard at disaffected partisans, 
and in 1468 convoked the States-General at Tours. The 
three Betfttes were ashed to give an opinion ae to the power 
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468-77. of the crown to alienate Normandy, the step insisted on by 
the duke of Burgundy Their reply was to the effect that 
the nation forbids the crown to dismember the realm; they 
supported their opinion by liberal promises of help. Thus 
fortified by the sympathy of his people, Louis began to 
break up the coahtion. He made terms with the duke of 
Bourbon and the house of Anjou, his brother Charles was 
a cipher; the king of England was paralysed by the 
antagonism of Warwick, he attacked and reduced Brittany; 
Burgundy, the most formidable, alone remained to be dealt 
with! How should he meet himl — by war or by negotiar 
tion? His court was divided in opinion, the king decided 
for himself in favour of the way of negotiation, and came 
to the astonishing conclusion that he would go and meet 
the duke and win him over to friendship. He miscalculatefl 
both his own powers of persuasion and the force of his 
antagonist’s temper. The interview of Peronne followed, 
Charles held his visitor as a captive, and in the end com- 
pelled him to sign a treaty of peace, on the basis of that of 
Conflans, which had closed the War of the PublicWeal. And 
as if this were not sufficient humiliation, Charles made the 
king accompany him on his expedition to punish the men 
of Li6ge, who, trusting to the help of Louis, had again 
revolted (1469). This done, he allowed the degraded 
monarch to return home to Pans An assembly of notables 
at Tours speedily declared the treaty of Peronue null, and 
the king made some small frontier war on the duke, which 
was ended by a truce at Amiens in 1471. The trace was 
spent in preparation for a fresh struggle, which Louis, to 
whom time was everything, succeeded in deferring from 
point to point, till the death of his brother Charles, now 
duke of Quienne, in 1472 broke up the formidable combma- 
tion, Charles the Bold at once broke truce and made war 
on the king, marching into northern Prance, sackmg towns 
and ravaging the country, till he reached Beauvais. There 
the despair of the citizens and the bravery of the women 
saved the town Charles raised the siege and marched on 
Bouen, hoping to meet the duke of Bnttany, but that 
prince had his hands full, for Louis had overran Ids terri- 
tories, and had reduced him to terms. The duke of Bur- 
gundy saw that the coalition had completely faded; he too 
made fresh truce with Louis at Sends (1472), and only 
deferred, he no doubt thought, the direct attack on his 
dangerous rival Henceforth Charles the Bold turned his 
attention mainly to the east, and Louis gladly saw him 
go forth to spend his strength on distant ventures; saw the ; 
interview at Treves with the emperor Prederick IIL, at 
which the duke’s plans were foiled by the suspicions of the 
Germans and the king’s intrigues, saw the long siege of 
Neusz wearing out his power, bought off the hostihty of 
Edward TV. of England, who hod undertaken to marcli on 
Paris, saw Charles embark on his Swiss enterprise; saw 
the subjugation of Lorraine and capture of Nauci (1475), 
the battle of Grauson, the still more fatal defeat of Morat 
(1476), and lastly the final struggle of Nanci, and tlie 
duke’s death on the field (January 1477). 

While Duke Charles had thus been running on his fate, 
Louis XL had actively attacked the larger nobles of France, 
and had either reduced them to submission or liad destroyed 
them. By the time of the fall of the house of Burgundy 
scarcely one great prince was left who could be formidable, 
even the power of the duke of Brittany waa much strait- 
ened. The king hod, therefore, free hand to make the best 
profit he could out of the disasters of his Burgundian rival, 
and the weakness of his heiress, the young Duchess Mary. 
As Duke Charles had left no male heir, the king at once re- 
sumed the duchy of Burgundy, as a male fief of the king- 
dom; he also took possession of Pranohe Comte at the 
same time ; the king’s armies recovered all Picardy, and 
9V6q ent§r^ f'lafld^fg, yi^en Maiy of Burgundy, hoping 


to raise np a barrier against this dangerous neighbour, 1477-83 
offered her hand with all her great territories to young 
Maximilian of Austria, and married him within six months 
after her father’s death To this wedding is due the rise 
to real greatness of the house of Austria, it begins the era 
of the Iwger politics of modem times. 

After a little hesitation Louis determined to contmue 
the struggle against the Burgundian power. He secured 
Franche Comtd, and on his northern frontier retook Arras, 
that troublasome border city, the “bonny Carlisle” of 
those days; and advancing to relieve Therouenne, then 
besieged by Maximilian, fought and lost the battle of 
Guinegate (1479). The war waa languid after this; a 
truce followed in 1480, and a time of quiet for Prance. 

The misconduct of the French cavalry, which had lost the 
battle of Guinegate, was followed by the abolition of the 
free-archer army ; the cities were ordered to provide money 
iu place of men, and the age of mercenary foreign armies 
began. In 1480 also, on the death of the old poet-king 
Bend, the two important districts of Anjou and Provence 
fell in to the crown, Margaret of Anjou, Bend’s daughter 
and harass, having ceded 5iem to Louis m return for help ; 
and in the end of 1482 the third peace of Arras closed awhile 
the rivalry between France and Burgundy. Charles the 
dauphin was engaged to marry the little Margaret, Maxi- 
milian’s daughter, and as her dower she was to bnng 
Franche Comtd and sundry places on tlie border line 
disputed between the two princes. In these last days 
Louis XL shut himself up in gloomy seclusion in his castle 
of Plessis near Tours, and there he died m 1483. A great Oiar. 
king and a terrible, he has left an indelible mark on the acterand 
history of France, for he was the founder of France in its 
later form, as an absolute monarchy ruled with little regard 
to Its own true welfare He hod crushed the older feu- 
dalism, and substituted autocracy for anarchy ; in all ways 
he did what he could to centralize the administration; 
he imposed heavy taxes, and enabled his people to bear 
them; he employed men of middle condition, and cared 
for commerce and industry; he treated his towns fairly 
well, travelled much up and down the realm, acted 
judiciously in retaining the local estates and parhaments. 

To hiB rule is due the rise of that official spint, which 
marks the practical progress of the life of France ; there 
is no lack of intelligence and vigour in his numerous 
ordinances, which show that his despotism waa not unen- 
lightened or selfish. Though not himself a man of learn- 
ing, he favoured the universities, and set up a printing press 
in the Sorhoune. We may believe that Louis was perfectly 
sincere when on his deathbed he longed for a few more 
years to have set the state in order. He had crushed all 
resistance ; he had enlarged the borders of France, till the 
kingdom took nearly its modem dimensions; he had 
organized its army and administration. The danger was 
lest m the hands of a feeble boy these great results should 
be squandered away, and the old anarchy once more raise 
its head. 

For Charles VIII., who now succeeded, was but thirteen Charles 
years old, a weak boy whom his father had entirely WIL 
neglected, the training of his son not appearing to be an 
essential part of his work in hfe. The young prince had 
amused himself with romances, bub had learnt nothing 
useful A head, however, was found for him in the jwraon 
of his elder sister Anne, whom Louis XL bad married to Anne of 
Peter II., lord of Beaujeu and duke of Bourbon, To her m 
the dymg king entrusted the guardianship of his sau ; and 
for more than nine years Anne of France was virtual king. 

For those years all went well Her prudence and high 
intelligence overcame her brother’s ill-will, and defeated 
the plots of the nobles, and, almost in spite of Charley won 
for hiiq a complete triijmpji ov^r feudalism. She WWh W 
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188-95. trath, a very remarkable woman, and history, because 
she was just and true and successful, has left her on 
one side, neglected and forgotten. Yet France flourished 
greatly under her : she solaced the people according to her 
father’s dying’wish ; she also with vigorous and triumphant 
hand overcame the rivalry uf Maximilian of Austria, and 
the selfish opposition of the princes. She it was who 
enabled Henry of Riclimoud to seize the throne of England, 
and to give peace to that troubled realm , she it was who 
defeated the aUies at the battle of St Aubin du Cormier 
(1488), thereby asserting the power of France against 
Brittany j she it was who compelled Maximilian, m the 
treaty of Sabl6, to close the struggle, and to leave the 
French monarchy in peace. Finally, it was she who out- 
manoeuvred Maximilian in his wooing of Anne of Brittany, 
and secured the great prize, the heiress and her lands, for 
her brother Charles. In 1491 the marriage took place 
which led to the eventual absorption (in 1516) of Brittany 
into the kingdom of France. After this “Madame la 
Grande,” as this noble lady was rightly styled, withdrew 
from public hfe, leaving the country in a healtluer state 
than it had been in for ages, leaving also to the young 
king a splendid army and a well-filled treasury. 

The With her disappearance from the scene, the controlling 

Italian hand is lost, and France begins the age of her Italian ex- 

Bxpedi- peditions, which, while they introduced her into the general 
arena of modern politics, and formed the platform on which 
^ the rivalry between the houses of France and Austria dis- 
played itself, also influenced the homerhfe of France dis- 
astrously, and exhausted resources and energies so much 
needed for the wholesome development of the country. 
The Itahan wars led to the civil wars, and they, in the 
end, cleared tibe ground for the despotism of Louis SIY. 

■\^6n the house of Anjou come to an end in 1481, and 
Anjou and Maine fell in to the crown, there fell in also a 
far lass valuable piece of property~the claim of that house, 
descended from Clmrles the youngest brother of St Louis, 
on the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. There was much to 
tempt an ambitious prince in the state of Italy. Savoy, 
which held the passage into the peninsula, was then 
thoroughly French in sympathy; Mdau, under Lodovico 
Sforza, “il Moro,” was in alliance with Charles; Genoa 
preferred the French to the Aragonese claimants for 
influence over Italy; the popular feeling in the cities, 
especially in Florence, was opposed to the despotism of the 
Medici, and turned to France for deliverance; the misrule 
of the Spanish kings of Naples had made Naples thoroughly 
discontented , Vemce was, as of old, the friend of Prance. 
Tempted by these reasons, in 1494 Charles VIIL set forth 
for Italy with a splendid host. He displayed before the eyes 
of Europe the first example of a modem army, in its three 
well-balanced branches of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
There was nothing in Italy to withstand his onslaught ; he 
swept through the land in triumph; Charles believed 
himself to be a great conqueror, giving law to admiring 
subject-lands; he entered Pisa, Florence, Rome itself. 
Wherever he went, his heedless ignorance, and the gross 
oiiaoonduct of his followers, left behind implacable hostility, 
and turned all fnendahip into bitterness. At last he entered 
Naples, and seemed to have asserted to the full the French 
ckun to be supreme in Italy, whereas at that very time 
his position had become completely untenable. A league 
of Italian states was formed behind his back ; Lodovico il 
Moro, Ferdinand of Naples, the emperor, Pope Alexander 
VI, Ferdinand and Isabella, who were now welding Spam 
into a great and united monarchy, all combined agamst 
France; and in presence of this formidable confederacy, 
Charles VEH. had to cut his way home as promptly as he 
could. At Fomovo, north of the Apennines, he defeated 
tlie allies in July 1496; and by November the main 
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French army had got safely out of Italy. The forces left 1496- 
behind in Naples were worn out by war and pestilence, 1601 
and the poor remnant of these, too, bringing with them the 
seeds of horrible contagious diseases, forced their way back 
to France in 1496. It was the last effort of the king. 

His health was ruined by debauchery in Italy, repeated in 
France ; and yet towards the end of his reign he not merely 
introduced Italian arts, but attempted to reform the state, 
to rule prudently, to solace the poor ; wherefore when he 
died in 1498 the people lamented him greatly, for he had 
been kindly and affable, brave also on the battle-field ; and 
much is forgiven to a king. 

His children died before him, so that Louis of Orleans, Louis 
his cousin, was nearest heir to the throne, and succeeded XII. 
as Louis SII By his accession in 1498 he reunited the 
fief of Orleans county to the crown ; by marrying Anne of 
Bnttany, his predecessor’s widow, he secured also the great 
ducliy of Brittany. The dispensation of Pope Alexander 
VL, which enabled him to put away his wife Jeanne, 
second daughter of Louis XI., was brought into France 
by Omsar Borgia, who gained thereby his title of duke of 
Valentinois, a large sum of money, a French bride, and 
promises of support in his great schemes in Italy. 

As a younger man Louis XII. had been idle and dis- 
sipated ; and to the end self-mdulgence clung to him, as a 
Nessua-abrt, eating into his bones. Yet he was kindly 
and humane to his people, friendly and without revenge or 
malice, even in the case of those who had done him most 
mischief. His reign was the reversal of all the princi- 
ples of Louis XI. That prince had avoided foreign com- 
plications, and had sternly repressed his nobles at home ; 
Louis XII began at once to interfere in foreign politics, 
and desired to strengthen the great nobles round the 
throne. The days were good for France, with this cheer- 
ful “ pater patrise ” ruling over it. He tried to govern with 
economy and care, and to develop the resources of the 
country: it is said that one-third of the realm was brought 
under cultivation in his time. His ministers were men of 
real ability. George of Amboise, archbishop of Rouen, the 
chief of them, was a prudent and sagacious ruler, who, how- 
ever, unfortunately wanted to be pope, and urged the king 
in the direction of Italian politics, which he would have 
done much better to have left alone. Louis XII. was lazy 
and of small intelhgence , George of Amboise and Caesar 
Borgia with their Itahan ambitions easily made him take 
up a spirited foreign policy which was disastrous at home. 
Louis XII. had different aims in Italy from those of Charles 
Vni. His grandfather Louis had married, in 1389, 
Valentina Visconti, daughter of Gian Qaleazzo, duke of 
Milan; and it had been agreed that if the duke had no 
male heirs, Milan should pass to the descendants of 
Valentina, This had now taken place; and Louis XII, as 
Valentina’s grandson, claimed the duchy, he also asserted 
his rights to tlie Two Sicibes. Utterly as the last Italian 
expedition had failed, the French people were not yet weary 
of the adventure, and preparations for a new war began at 
once. In 1 499 the king crossed the Alps into the Milanese, 
and carried all before him for a while. The duchy at first 
accepted him with enthnsiasm; but in 1600 it had had 
enough of the French and recalled Lodovico, who returned 
in triumph to Milan. The Swiss mercenaries, however, be- 
trayed Imn at Novara into the hands of Louis XIL, who 
carried him off to France. The triumph of the French in 
1600 was also the highest point of the fortunes of their ally 
Caesar Borgia, who seemed for a while to be completely 
successful. In this year Louis made a treaty at Granada, 
by which he and Ferdinand the Catholic agreed to despoil 
Frederick of Naples; and in 1601 Louis made a second ex- 
pedition into Italy. Again all seemed easy at the outset, 
and he seized the jkingdom of Naples without dififionlty; 
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1501-13. falling out, however, with his partner in the bad bargain, 
Ferdinand the Cathohc, he was speedily swept completely 
out of the peninsula, with terrible loss of honour, men, and 
-"H wealth. 

It now became necessary to arrange for the future of 
Franca Louis XII, had only a daughter, Chaude, and it 
was proposed that she should be af&anced to Charles of 
Austna, the future statesman and emperor. This scheme 
formed the basis of the three treaties of Bloia (1504). 
In 1500, by the treaty of Granada, Louis had in fact 
handed Naples over to Spam, now by the three treaties he 
alienated his beat friends, the Venetians and the papacy, 
while he in fact also handed Milan over to the Austrian 
house, together with territories considered to be integral 
parts of France. The marriage with Charles came to 
nothing; the good sense of some, the popular feeling in the 
country, the open expressions of the Stafces-Qeneral of Tours 
m 1606, worked agamst the marriage, which had no strong 
advocate except Queen Anne Claude, on mtercession of 
the Estates, was affianced to Francis of AngoulSme, her dis 
tank cousin, the heir presumptive to the throne. 

In 1507 Louis made war on Venice , and in the follow- 
ing year the famous treaty of Cambrai was signed by 
George of Amboiso and Margaret of Austria. It was an 
agreement for a partition of Sie Venetian territories, — one 
of the most shameless public deeds in history. The pope, 
the king of Aragon, Maximihan, Louis XII., were each 
to have a share The war was pushed on with great vigour : 
the battle of Agnadello (Uth May 1609) cleared the king’s 
way towards Venice ; Louis was received with open arms 
by the north Italian towns, and pushed forwards to within 
sight of Venice. The other princes came up on every 
side; the proud “Queen of the Adriatic” was compelled to 
shrink within her walla, and wait till' time dissolved the 
league. This was not long. The pope, Julius IL, had no 
wish to hand northern Italy over to France ; he had joined 
in the shameless league of Cambrai because he wanted to 
wrest the Romagna cities from Venice, and because he 
hoped entirely to destroy the ancient friendship between 
Venice and France. Successful in both aims, ha now 
withdrew from the league, made peace with the Venetians, 
and stood forward as the head of a new Italian comhiaation, 
with the Swiss for his fighting men. The strife was close 
and hot between pope and king ; Louis XII. lost his chief 
adviser and friend George of Amboise,th6 splendid church 
man of the age, the French Wolsey ; he thought no weapon 
better than the dangerous one of a council, with claims 
opposed to those of ^e papacy ; first a national council at 
ToUrs, then an attempted general council at Pisa, were 
called on to resist the papal claims. In reply Julius II. 
created the Holy League of 1611, with Ferdinand of 
Aragon, Henry ’nil, of England, and the Venetians, as 
its chief members, against the French, Louis XIL showed 
Vigour j he sent his nephew Gaston of Foix to snhdue the 
Romagna and threaten the Venetian territories. At the 
battle of Ravenna in 1612, Gaston won a brilliant victory 
and lost his life. From that moment disaster dogged the 
footsteps of the French in Italy, and before winter tiiey had 
been driven completely out of the peninsula ; the succession 
of the Medicean pope, Leo X., to Julius IL seemed to 
promise the continuance of a policy hostile to France in 
Italy. Another attempt on northern Italy proved but 
another failure, although now Louis XU, taught by his 
mishaps, had secured the alliance of Venice; the disastrous 
defeat of La TremoiUe near Novara (1613) compelled the 
French once more to withdraw beyond the Alps. In this 
same year an army under the duke of LongueviUe, endear 
vouring to relieve Therouenne, besieged by me English and 
Maximilian, the emperor-eleot, was caught and crushed at 
Guinegabe, A diversion in favour of Louis XII., made by 
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James IV. of Scotland, failed completely ; the Scottish king 1614-lC 
was defeated and slain at Flodden Field. While his 
northern frontier was thus exposed, Louis found equal 
danger threatemng him on the east ; on this side, however, 
he managed to buy off the Swiss who had attacked the 
duchy of Burgundy. He was also reconciled with the 
papacy and the house of Austria, Early in 1514 the 
death of Anne of Brittany his spouse, a lady of high ambi- 
tions, strong artistic tastes, and humane feelings towards 
her Bretons, but a bad queen for France, cleared the way 
for changes, Claude, the king’s eldest daughter, was now 
defimtely married to Francis of Angoul^me, and invested 
with the duchy of Brittany; and the king himself, 
still hoping for a male heir to succeed him, married 
again, wedding Mary Tudor, the lovely young sister of 
Henry VHL This marriage was probably the chief 
cause of his death, which followed ou New Year’s Day 
1616. His was, in foreign policy, an inglorious and dis- 
astrous reign ; at home, a time of comfort and material pros- 
perity. Agriculture flourished, the arts of Italy came in, 
though (save m architecture) France could claim little 
artistic glory of her own ; the organization of justice and 
administration was carried out; m letters and learning 
France still lagged behind her neighbours. 

The heir to the crown was Francis of Angoul^me, great- Francis L 
grandson of that Louis of Orleans who had bean assassinated 
m the bad days of the strife between Burgundians and 
Armagnacs, in 1407, and great-great-grandson of Charles 
V. of France. He was stiU very young, very eager to bo 
king, very full of far-reaching schemes. Few things in 
history are more striking than the sudden change at this 
moment, from the rule of middle-aged men or (as men of 
fifty were then often called) old men, to the rule of youths, 

—from sogooious, worldly-prudent monarchs to impulsive 
boys, —from Henry VII. to Henry VIII., from Louis XII. 
to Francis I , from Ferdinand to Charles. On the whole 
Francis I. was the least worthy of the three, He wa8Hlsclla^ 
brilliant, “the king of culture,” apt scholar iu Renaissance ooter 
art and immorality; brave also and chivalrous, so long as 
the chivalry mvolved no self-denial, for he was also 
thoroughly selfish, and his personal aims and ideals were 
mean. His reign was to be a reaction from that of Louis 
XU.; Francis should set the monarchy once more upright, 
aud secure its autocratic development. He reversed his 
predecessor's home policy, and was hailed with wild 
delight by the young nobles, who had found Louis XTI. 
too sparing of gifts. Gifts they wanted now, not power ; 
and they preferred a prince who gave while he crushed 
them to one who prudently forbore to give while he 
allowed them to retain their strength. The reputation of 
Francis L is infinitely beyond his deserts ; his reign was a 
real misfortune for France, and led the way to the terrible 
waste aud mismanagement which mark her history through- 
out the century. For Francis was an altogether shallow 
person : he could not read the character of his great 
antagonist Charles V., nor the meaning of the vast move- 
ment which was but now beginning to develop itself out 
of, and to take the place of, the Renaissance. He wasted 
all the energies of France ou bootless foreign wars : never 
has any land been so sinned agamst as France ; her vast 
wealth of resources, her intelligent and thrifty p^ple, her 
commanding centra position, were aU as nothing to her 
rulers in comparison with that most wasteful and disastrouB 
of snares, a spirited foreign policy, "f- ^ 

From the beginning Francis chose his chief officers 
unwisely ; in Antoine du Prat^ his new chancellor, he had 
a violent and lawless adviser; In Charles of Bourbon, his 
new constable, an untrustworthy commander. Forthwith, 
he plunged into Italian politics, being determined to make 
good his claW both to Naples and to Milan ; he made most 
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1616-25. fnendlj arraugementa with the archduke (Jharles, his 
future rival, promisiug to help him m securing, when, the 
time came, the vast inheritances of his two grandfathers, 
Maximilian the emperor-elect, and Ferdmand of Aragou : 
never was a less wise agreement entered on. This done, 
the Italian war began j Francis descended into Italy, and 
won the brilliant battle of Marignano, in which the French 
chivalry crushed the Swisshurghers and peaaantmercenaries. 
The French then overran the north of Italy, and, in con- 
junction with the Yeaetians, carried all before them. Bub 
the triumphs of the sword were speedily wrested from him 
by the adroitness of the politician; in an interview with 
Leo X at Bologna, Francis bartered the liberties of the 
Gallican Church for shadowy advantages in Italy; the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgea, which now for nearly a 
century had secured to the Church of France independence 
in the choice of her chief officers, was replaced by a concor- 
Tlie con- dat, whereby the king allowed the papacy once more to 
cordat of ^ 5 ^ the wealth of the Church of France, while the pope 
Francis I. allowed the king almost autocratic power over it. He 
was to appoint to all benefices, with exception of a few 
privileged offices , the pope was no longer to be threatened 
with general councils, while he should receive again the 
annalea of the church. 

The The years which followed this brilhantly-disastrous open- 
struggia ing brought little good to France. In 1516 the death of 
^ Ferdinand the Cathoho placed Charles on the throne of 
® Spain; in 1619 tibe death of Maximilian threw open to the 
young princes the most dazzling prize of human ambition, 
the headship of the Holy Eoman Empire. Francis I, 
Charles, and Henry VHI. were all candidates for the votes 
oE the seven electors, though the last never seriously entered 
the lists. The struggle lay between Francis, the brilliant 
young prince, who seemed to represent the new opinions in 
literature and art, and Charles of Austria and Spain, who 
was as yet unknown and despised, and, from his education 
under the virtuous and scholastic Adrian oE Utrecht, was 
thought likely to represent the older and reactionary 
opinions of the clergy. After a long and sharp competition, 
the great prize fell to Charles, henceforth known to history 
ns that great monarch and emperor Charles V. 
i The n- The rivuliy between the pnaces could not cease there. 

of Cliorles, as representative of the house of Burgundy, claimed 
y md Charles the Bold fell, and in 

' Fiamasl. 1521 war broke out between him and Francis, the first o£ 
a series of struggles between the two rivals. Wlule the 
king wssted the resources of his country on these wars, his 
proud and unwise mother, Louise of Savoy, guided by 
Antoine du Prat, ruled, to the sorrow of all, at home. The 
war brought no glory with it : on the Flemish frontier a 
place or two was taken ; in Biscay Fontarabia feU before the 
arms of France ; in Italy Francis had to meet a new league 
of pope and emperor, and his troops were swept completely 
out of the Milanese. In the midst of all came the defection 
of that great prince the Constable Bourbon, head of the 
younger branch of the Bourbon house, the most powerful 
feudal lord in France. Louise of Savoy had enraged and 
offended him, or he her ; the kiug alighted him, and in 
1523 the constable mode a secret treaty .with Charles Y. 
and Henry YHL, and, taking flight into Italy, joined the 
Spaniards under Lannoy. The French, who had again in- 
vaded the Milanese, were again driven out in 1624: ; on the 
other hand the incursions of the imperialists into Picardy, 
Provence, and the south-east were all complete failures. 
Encouraged by the repulse of Bourbon from Marseilles, 
Francis 1. once more crossed the Alps, and overran a great 
IThe part of the valley of the Po ; at the siege of Pavia he was 
battle of attacked by Pescara and Bourbon, utterly defeated and 
WO' taken prisoner (24th February 1626) ; the broken remnants 
ttf the French ivere swept ont pf Italy at once, and Francis 
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I. wos carried into Spain, a captive at liladrid. His 1625-34. 
mother, best in adversity, behaved with high pnde and spirit , 
she overawed disaffection, made preparations for resist- 
ance, looked out for friends on every side. Had Francis 
been in truth a hero, he might even as a prisonei have held 
his own ; bat he was unable to bear the monotony of con- 
finement, and longed for the pleasures of Franca On tins 
mean nature Charles V. easily worked, and made the 
captive monarch sign the treaty of Madrid (January 14, 

1626), — a compact which Francis meant to break as sopn 
as he could, for he knew neither heroism nor good faith. 

The tr^ty stipulated that Francis should give up the duchy 
of Burgundy to Charles, and marry Eleanor of Portugal, 
Charles’s sister, that Francis should also abandon his 
claims on Flanders, Milan, and Naples, and should place 
two sons in the emperor’s hands as hostages. Following 
the precedent of Louis XL in the case of Normandy, he 
summoned an assembly of nobles and the parliament of 
Pans to Cognac, where they declared the cession of 
Burgundy to be impossible. He refused to ueturn to 
Spam, and made alliances wherever he could, — with the 
pope, with Yenice, Milan, and England. The next year 
saw the ruin of this league in the discomfiture of Clement 
YIL and the sack of Borne by the German mercenanes 
under Bourbon, who was killed in the assault. The war 
went on till 1629, when Francis having lost two armies in 
it, and gained nothmg but loss and harm, was willing for 
peace; Charles Y., alarmed at the progress of the Turks, 

WEB not less willing; and m August 1629 the famous 
Treaty of Cambrai, “ the Ladies’ Peace,” was agreed to by The 
Margaret of Austria aud Louise of Savoy. Though Charles tj eaty of 
Y. gave up all claim on the duchy of Burgundy, he had Cambrai. 
secured to himself Flanders and Artois, and had entirely 
cleared French influences out of Italy, which now became 
firmly fixed under the imperial hand, as a connecting link 
between his Spanish and his German possessions. Francis 
lost ground and credit by these successive treaties, conceived 
in had faith, and not honestly carried out. His whole 
policy, throughout, was tortuous and uncertain; he was 
misled by showy advantages, and not sufficiently sagacious 
to discern his true interests. He had 111 fact little grasp of 
the great movements of hia age, and floated to and fro ; 
neither from the enthusiasm of the Reformation, nor from 
the iimtinctive loyalty of liis subjects, nor even from the 
threatening power of Charles, could he succeed in creating 
for himself a consistent and honourable policy. His Italian 
ambitions proved a fatal hindrance to his reign ; in hopes 
of recovering Milan, for example, he let Charles delude 
liim, and displeased his natural alliea His foreign alliances 
were insecure ; he would not evoke the sympathy and help 
of his own people. 

No sooner had the treaty of Cambrai been effectual in 
bringing his sons back to France, than Francis began to 
look out for new pretexts and means for war. Affairs v ere 
not unpromising. His mother’s death iu 1631 left him in 
possession of a huge fortune, which slie had wrung from 
defenceless Prance, the powers winch were jealous of 
Austria, the Turk, the English king, the members of the 
Smalkald league, all looked to Francis as their leader ; 
Clement YIL, though his misfortunes had thrown him 
into the emperoifs hands, was not unwilling to treat with 
France; and in 1633 by the compact of Marseilles the 
pope broke up the friendship between Francis and Henry 
YEIL, while he married his niece Catherine de’ Medici to Catle-^ 
Henry, the second son of Francis. This compact was a real 
disaster to France ; the promised dowry of Catherine, — Medici, 
certain Italian cities, —was never paid, and the death of 
Clemeut YIL in 1534 made the political alliance with the 
papacy a failure, The influence of Catherine affected and 
cocrop^ed Ffeocl* history for hftlf ^ century. Preparations 
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1534-44 foe war went on ; Francis made a new scheme for a national 
army, though in practice he preferred the tyrant’s arm, the 
foreign mercenary From his day till the Revolution the 
French army was largely composed of bodies of men 
tempted out of other countries, chiefly from Switzerland or 
Qeimauy 

While tlie emperor strove to appease the Protestant 
princes of Germany by the peace of Kadan (1534), Francis 
strengthened himself with a definite alliance witli Sohman, 
and when on the death of Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, 
who left no heirs, Charles seized the duchy as its overdoid, 
Francis, after some bootless negotiation, declared war on 
his great rival (1636) His usual fortunes prevailed so 
long os he was the attacking party . his forces were soon 
swept out of Piedmont, and the emperor carried the war 
over the frontier into Provence. That also failed, and 
Charles was fam to withdraw after great losses into Italy. 
The defence of Provence — a defence which took the form of 
a ruthless destruction of all its resources — hod been en- 
trusted to Anne of Montmorency, who henceforward became 
constable of France, and exerted great influence over Francis 
I. Though these two campaigns, the French in Italy and 
the imperialist in Provence, had equally failed in 1536, 
pence did not follow till 1538, when, after the terrible de- 
feat of Ferdinand of Austria by the Turks, Charles was 
anxious to have free hand in Germany. Under the media- 
tion of Paul III the agreement of Nice was come to, which 
included a ten years’ truce, and the abandonment by 
Francis of all lus foreign allies and aims. He seemed a 
while to have fallen completely under the influence of the 
sagacious emperor. He gave way entirely to the church 
party of the time, a party headed by gloomy Henry, now 
dauphin, who never lost the impress of his Spanish 
captivity, and by the constable Anne of Montmorency ; for 
a time the artistic or Renaissance party, represented by Anne 
duchess of Ebampes and Catherine de’ Medici, fell into dis- 
favour. The emperor even ventured to pass through 
France, on his way from Spain to the Netherlands All 
this friendship, however, feU to dust, when it was found 
that Charles refused to invest the duke of Orleans, the 
second spn of Francis, with the duchy of Milan, and when 
the emperor’s second expedition against the sea-power of 
the Turks had proved a complete fadure, aud Charles had 
returned to Spam with loss of all his fleet and army 
Then Francis hesitated no longer, and declared war against 
him (1541). The shock the emperor had suffered inspirited 
all his foes; the sultan and the Protestant German princes 
were all eager for war ; the influence of Anne of Mont- 
The morencyhad to give way before that of the house of Guise, 
Guiae that frontier-family, half French half German, which was 
family. (JeatinQfj to play a large part in the troubled histoiy of the 
comiug half-century. Claude, duke of Guise, a veteran of 
the earliest days of Francis, was vehemently opposed to 
Charles and the Austro-Spamsh power, and ruled in the 
king’s councils. This last war was as mischievous as its 
predecessors ; no great battles were fought ; in the frontier 
affairs the combatants were about equcdly fortunate ; the 
battle of Censolles, won by the French under Enghien 
(1644), was the only considerable success they had, and 
even that was almost barren of results, for the danger to 
northern France was imminent ; there a combined invasion 
had been planned and partly executed by Charles and 
Henry YHI.; and the country, almost undefended, was at 
their mercy. The two monarchs, however, distrusted one 
another; and Charles T., anxious about Cfermany, sent to 
The Francis proposals for peace from Crespy Couvrant, near 
peace of Laon, where he had halted his army, Francis, almost 
in despair, gladly made terms with him. The king gave 
up his claims on Flanders and Artois, the emperor his on 
the duchy of Burgundy, the king abandoned his old 


Neapolitan ambition, and Cliarles promised one of the 1544-47. 
princesses of the house of Austria, with Milan as her 
dower, to the duke of Orleans, second son of Francis. 'The 
duke dying next year, tins portion of the agreement was 
not carried out The peace of Crespy, which ended the 
wars between the two great rivals, was signed in autumn, 

1644, and like the wars which led to it was indecisive 
and lame. Charles learnt that with all his great power he 
could not strike a fatal blow at France ; France ought to 
have learnt that she was very weak for foreign conquest, 
aud that her true business was to cousohdate and develop 
her power at home. Henry VIII, deemed himself wronged 
by this independent action on the part of Charles, who also 
had his grievances with the English monarch ; he stood 
out till 1546, and then made peace with Francis, with the 
aim of forming a fresh combination against Charles. In 
the midst of new projects, and much activity, the marrer of 
man’s plots came on the scene, and carried off in the same 
year, 15 47, the English king and Francis L, leaving Charles 
V undisputed arbiter of the affairs of Europe. In this same 
year he also crushed the Protestant princes at the battle 
of Muhlberg. 

Francis reigned long enough to have been able to do The ohar- 
much for France, and, following Louis XII., might have 
been another “ father of his country," setting it in the way 
of true grandeur and prosperity. And something of this 
he seemed to see He hked in the great movements of the 
age to take that middle course which commends itself to 
France . like France herself he wished to be Catholic and 
yet to become champion of the Reformed cause , he loved 
lettem and art ; he was a hriUiant and chivalrous personage, 
who had the French qualities strongly marked m character 
and action. His people felt that he, m the main, repre- 
sented them ; they honoured and loved him as a part of 
themselves They accepted their position as a united 
nation,— united, that is, under a master who offered them 
no constitution^ rights or liberties ; it was enough for 
them that their master was good-natured and kindly; his 
vices and weaknesses were little blamed, and much 
followed. History will record that he was mean and self- 
ish, false and licentious, and that, if he knew what was 
the nobler path for himself and his country, he could not 
rise to the heroism of following it, when to do so demanded 
self-denial History ought also to remember that he was 
pitted against the ablest statesman of his age, and that he 
was called on, with insufficient knowledge and strength, 
to defend the Uberties of Europe agamst an overwhelming 
power. That he failed to choose the nght weapons, that 
he failed to make the best use of the weapons he did take 
up, — ^this was the real weakness of his life. His reign filled 
those years in which Renaissance passed into Reformation 
— in which the new enthusiasm for art and letters made the 
way ready for a more grave and solemn enthusiasm m rdi- 
gion, an enthusiasm which in its simpler side aimed at re- 
storing parity of faith and manners, while in its more 
extreme developments it mixed itself up with bold political 
theories, or wath a condemnation of all that learning and 
culture could do for human life, Under the direct king- 
ship of God, men believed that all the older usages, restric- 
tions, and political principles of hfe were out of place. Tlie 
Anabaptists carried out, in harsh developments, many of &e 
ideas proclaimed half a century before by Savonarola at 
Florence. Now, in the history of France no pinciple 
appears so well-established as this, that she ever “subord- 
inated her religious feelings to her politmal interests.” It 
is almost as generally true that her political interests were 
eyer subordinated to the persofial mterests of her leaders, 
Consequently, we shall always expect to find very little 
movement of public opinion in France, and only a weak 
influence of religions gsatiment on the general current of 
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■ affairs; we shall also find her appreciation of political 
interests weak and ill-informed, her desire for self-govern- 
ment at home as dimly felt as her desire for a right policy 
abroad j and lastly, we shall see that for ages her history is 
the history of men not of institations, and that her worst 
struggles are caused by personal not national cLuestiona. It 
IS one of the grand results of the Bevolution that it raised 
France from this vicious moral and mental state, introducing 
the rule of ideas and opinions, and the general participation 
of citizens in their own affairs. 

Why the In the reign of Francis I the court looked not unkindly 
on the Eeformers, more particularly m the earlier years, 
opinions were mostly those of Luther 

France. Margaret, the king’s sister, the duchess of ^Itampes, his 
mistress, Eende of France, the daughter of Louis XII., who 
took Clement Marot as her secretary, and was a declared 
Protestant, — all these ladies patronized and protected the 
Eeformers. The king himself, regarding them as a people 
having ideas and some education and enlightenment, was 
well inchned towards them for a time. Later on, the 
excesses of the image-breakers, and the tendency of some of 
them to depreciate carnal learning, entirely ahenated him 
from them, He never had any religious sympathy with 
them; and though both he and his mother sided in the 
beginning with the learned world against the monks and 
“ hypocrites,” as Louise of Savoy calls them, they neverwere 
interested in those theological questions which, though they 
might seem to them often to degenerate into unmeamng 
subtleties, still in reality gave to the reforming movement 
its true strength. The nobles went with the court, and 
beyond it. About half the great famihea with more or less 
earnestness adopted the Eeformed opinions, and that more 
specially in their second or Calvinistio development. Wi th 
them went a not inconsiderable body of the upper clergy. 
With these strong elements in its favour, how did the 
Bef ormation come to fad in France 1 It faded, first because 
the general body of the people took absolutely no interest 
in the matter; no popular feeling had been aroused; no 
discontent with either the clergy or the monasteries 
existed; and the people, uneducated and unused to political 
controversy or expression, were in fact never called on to 
form a judgment in the matter. Personal religion, or per- 
sonal judgment as to theological questions, even in their 
more practical bearings, was but little known or cared for 
in France And this was true not only of the people, but 
of the nobles and the court, There was, too, a want of that 
wholesome cathartic effect which the Eeformation worked 
elsewhere ; men's lives became no purer, the family relation 
was not strengthened, and from the moral side the move- 
ment was a failure also. Lastly, France has few great 
cities though many small ones, and her cities had little or 
no use of independence of thought and opinion. The 
towns were much divided ; the capital, with its preponde^ 
ating infiueuce, was distinctly hostile to the Eeformers. 
The Champagne towns, specially Meaux, showed themselves 
favourable to the new opinions ; in the rest of France they 
had little eway ; the persistent piety of the hill country of 
the south-east and south was an entirely independent pheno- 
menon, which seemed to exert very little Muenoe on the 
rest of France. In the later days of Francis I, the poUtioo- 
rehgious movement connected with the name of Calvin, 
the series of ideas which formed the basis of Latin Pro- 
testantism, as distinct from the Germanic movement of 
the north, spread over a great part of the south and west 
of Prance. It was warmly welcomed by the dissidents of 
Dauphiny, the Cevennes, the Garonne valley; the nobles 
also adopted it with enthusiasm. It became a disruptive 
force in France. WJiiIe Paris and northern France cling to 
the old opmions, round which a good number of the great 
families group themselves, Poitou and the western provinces 
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are the home of the new ideas in chnrch and state. They 1647-62 
utter opinions which combine reform in rehgion with aristo- 
cratic and republican views in pohtics. France thus divided 
falls a prey to civil war. 

Henry II., who succeeded in 1547, “ had all the faults Henry 
of his father, with a weaker mind”; and as strength of^i- 
mind was not one of the characteristics of Francis I , we 
may imagine how httle firmness there was in the gloomy 
kmg who now reigned. Party spirit ruled at court. Henry Parties 
II., with his ancient mistress Diana of Poitiers, were at the at court, 
head of one party, that of the strict Catholics, and were 
supported by old Anne of Montmoiency, most unlucky of 
soldiers, most fanatical of Catholics, and by the Guises, who 
chafed a good deal under the stem rule of the constable. 

This party had almost extinguished its antagonists , in the 
struggle of the mistresses, the pious and learned Anne of 
l^ltampes had to give place to imperious Diana. Catherine, 
the queen, was content to hide her time, watching with 
Italian coolness the game as it went on ; of no account beside 
her rival, and yet quite sure to have her day, and ready to 
play parties against one another. Meanwhile, she brought 
to her royal husband ten sickly children, most of whom 
died young, and three wore the crown. Of the many bad 
things she did for France, that was perhaps among the 
worst. 

On the accession of Henry IL the duchy of Bnttany 
finally lost even nommal independence ; he next got the 
hand of Mary queen of Scots, then but five years old, for Mary 
the (kuphin Francis ; she was carried over to France, and a’leeJi of 
being by birth half a Guise, by education and interests of 
her married life she became entirely French. It was a 
great triumph for Henry, for the protector Somerset had 
laid his plans to secure her for young Edward TI; it was 
even more a triumph for the Guises, who saw opened out 
a broad and clear field for their ambition. 

At first Henry IL showed no desire for war, and seemed 
to shrink from rivalry or collision with Charles V. He 
would not listen to Paul ILL, who, in his anxiety after the 
fall of the Protestant power in Germany in 1647, urged 
him to resist the emperor's triumphant advance ; he seemed 
to show a dread of war, even among his neighbours. After 
he had won his advantage over Edward YI., he escaped the 
war which seemed almost inevitable, recovered Boulogne 
from the English by a money-payment, and smoothed the 
way for peace between England and Scotland. He took 
much interest in the religious question, and treated the 
Calvinists with great severity; he was also occupied by 
troubles in the south and west of France. Meanwhile 
a new pope, JuEus EEL, was the weak dependant of the 
emperor, and there seemed to be no head left for any mowe- 
ment against the universal domination of Charles V. His 
career from 1547 to 1652 was, to all appearance, a trium« 
phal march of unbroken success. Yet Germany was far 
from acquiescence ; the princes were still discontented and 
watchful; even Ferdinand of Austria, his broiker, web 
offended by the emperor’s anxiety to secure everything, 
even the imperial crown, for his son Philip ; Maurice of 
Saxony, that great problem of the age, was preparing for 
a second treachery, or, it may be, for a patriotic effort. 

These German malcontents now appealed to Henry for help ; 
and at last Henry seemed inclined to come. He had 
lately made alliance with England, and in 1662 formed a 
league at Chambord with the German princes ; the old con- 
nexion with the Turk was also talked of. The Germans 
agreed to allow him to hold (as imperial vicar, not as king 
of France), the “ three bishoprics,” Metz, Verdun, and Toul ; 
he also assumed a protectorate over tihe spiritual princes, 
those great bishops and electors of the Ehine, whose stake 
m the empire was so important. The general lines of 
French foreign politics are all here clearly marked; in this 
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1562-57. Henry 11. is the forerunner of Henry TV. and of Louis 
XIV, j the imporia] politics of Napoleon start from much 
the same lines ; the proclamations of Napoleon III. before 
the Franco-German war seemed like thin echoes of the 
same. 

Maunce Early in 1662 Maurice of Saxony struck his great blow 
at his master in the Tyrol, destroying in an mstant all the 
emperor’s plana for the suppression of Lutheran opinions, 
and the reunion of Germany in a Catholic empire ; and 
while Charles Y. fled for hia life, Henry II. with a splendid 
army crossed the frontiers of Lorraine. Anne of Mont- 
morency, whose oppositiou to the war had been overborne 
by the Guises, who warmly desired to see a French pre- 
dommance in Lorrame, was sent forward to reduce Metz, 
and quickly got that important city mto his hands; Toul 
and Verdun soon opened their gates, and were secured, in 
reahty if not in name, to France Eager to undertake a 
protectorate of the Ehme, Henry 11. tried also to lay hands 
on Strasburg ; the citizens, however, resisted, and he had 
to withdraw ; the same fate befell hia troops in an attempt 
on Spires. StiH Metz and the hne of the Vosges mountains 
formed a splendid acquisition for France. The French 
army, leaving strong garrisons in Lorraine, withdrew 
through Luxemburg aud the northern frontier ; ite remain- 
ing exploits were few and mean, for the one gleam of good 
fortune enjoyed by Anne of Montmorency, who was unwise 
and arrogant, and a most inefficient commander, soon 
deserted him. Charles Y, as soon as he could gather 
forces, laid siege to Metz, but, after nearly three months 
of lata autumnal operations, was fam to break up and with- 
draw, baffled and with loss of half hia army, across the 
Ehine Though some success attended his arms on the 
northern frontier, it was of no permanent value * the loss 
of Metz, and the failure in the attempt to take it, proved 
to the worn-out emperor that the day of his power and 

Charles opportunity was past. The conclusions of the diet of 

V lays Augsburg in 1655 settled for half a century the struggle 
Lutheran and Catholic, but settled it m a way 
not at all to his mind ; for it was the safeguard of pnncely 
interests against his plaus for an imperial unity. Weary 
of the losing strife, yearning for ease, ordered by his 
physicians to withdraw from active life, Charles in the 
course of 1666 and 1556 resigned all his great lordships 
and titles, leaving PhUip his son to succeed him in Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Spain, and his brother Ferdinand of 
Austna to wear in his stead the imperial diadem. These 
great changes sundered a while the interests of Austria from 
those of Spam. 

Henry endeavoured to take advantage of the check in 
the fortunes of his antagonists , he sent Anne of Mont- 
morency to support Gaspard Coligny, the admiral of 
France, in Picardy, and in harmony witli Paul IV., in- 
structed Francis, duke of Guise, to enter Italy to oppose 
the duke of Alva. As of old, the French arms at first 
carried all before them, aud Guise deeming himself heir to 
the crown of Naples (for he was the eldest great grandson 
of Ren6 II, titular king of Naples) pushed eagerly forward 
as far as the Abruzzi. There he was met and oulgeneraled 
by Alva, who drove him back to Eome, whence he was now 
recalled by urgent summons to France; for the great 
disaster of St laid Paris itself open to the 

assault of an enterprising enemy. With the departure of 
Guise from Italy the age of the Italian expeditions comes 
to an end. On the northern side of the realm things had 
gone just as badly. Phihbert of Savoy, commanding for 
Phidp with Spanish and English troops, marched into 
France as far as to the Somme, and laid seige to St Quentin, 
which was bravely defended by Admiral Coligny. Anne 
of Montmorency, coming up to relieve the place, mEftiaged 
his movements so clumsily that he was caught by Count 
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' Egmont and the Flemish horse, and with incredibly 1657-59. 
small loss to the conquerors, was utterly routed (1557). 
Montmorency himself and a crowd of nobles and soldiers 
were taken; the slaughter was great. Coligny made a 
gaUant and tenacious stand in the town itself, but at last 
was overwhelmed, and the place fell. Terrible as these 
mishaps were to France, Phflip II. was not of a temper to 
push an advantage vigorously ; and while his army lin^red, 

Francis of Guise came swiftly back from Italy; and instead 
of wasting strength in a doubtful attack on the allies in 
Picardy, by a sudden stroke of genius ha assaulted and took 
Calais (January 1658), and swept the English finally off 
the soil of France. This unexpected and briUiant blow 
cheered and solaced the afflicted country, while it finally 
secured the ascendency of the house of Guise. The duke’s 
brother, the cardinal of Lorrame, carried aU before him in 
the king’s councils , the dauphin, betrothed long before, 
was now married to Mary of Scots , a secret treaty bound 
the young queen to bring her kingdom over with her ; it 
was thought that France with Scotland would be at least 
a match for England joined with Spam. In the same 
year 1558 the French advance along the coast, after they 
had taken Dunkirk and Nieuport, was finally checked by 
the brilliant genius of Ciunt Egmont, who defeated them 
at Gravelmes. AU now began to wish for peace, especiaUy 
Montmorency, weary of being a prisoner, and anxious to 
get back to court, that he might check the fortunes of the 
Guises ; Philip desired it, that he might have free hand 
against heresy. And so at Gateau Oambresis a peace was Peace of 
made in AprU 1659, by which France retained the three Gateau 
bishoprics and Calais, surrendering THonville, Montm^dy, 
and one or two other frontier towns, while she recover^ 

Ham and St Quentin; the house of Savoy was reinstated 
by Philip, as a reward to Philibert for Ins services, and 
formed a solid barrier for a time between France and Italy ; 
cross marriages between Spain, France, and Savoy were 
arranged; and finally the treaty contained secret articles 
by which the Guises for France and Granvella for the 
Netherlands agreed to crash heresy with the strong hand. 

As a sequel to this peaco, Henry II held a great tourna- 
ment at Paris, at which he was accidentally slain by a 
Scottish knight in the lisba 

The Guises now shot up into unbounded power. The PraaoiB 
new king, Francis H,, was devoted to his young wife, 
and she was entirely led by her uncles the Guises , so 
strong they seemed that Philip of Spain was alarmed 
lest Mary Stewart should also win the English crown, 
and he allowed the accession of Queen Elizabeth, in con- 
sequence of his fears, to pass unch^enged. As yet, parties 
at court were not marked simply by their theological 
views; that would follow m time. On the Guise side the 
oardiual of Lorrame was the cleverest man, the true head, 
while Francis the duke was the arm; he showed leanings 
towards the Lutherans. On the other side the head was the 
dull and obstinate Anne of Montmorency, the constable, 
an unwavering Catholic, supported by the three Coligny 
brothers, who all were or became Huguenots. T?he queen- 
mother, Catherine, fluctuated uneasily between the parties, 
and thongh Catholic herself, or rather not a Protestant, did 
not hesitate to befriend the Huguenots, if the political arena 
seemed to need their gaUant swords. Their noblest leader 
was Coligny the admiral ; their recognized head was Antony 
king of Navarre, a man as foolish as fearless. He was heir 
presumptive to the throne after the Valois boys, and claimed 
to have charge of the young king. Thongh the Guises had 
the lead at first, the Huguenots seemd, from their strong 
aristocratic connexiohs, to have the fahrer prospects before 
them. 

Thirty years of desojate oivil strife are before us, and we lie mVil 
must set it aU dowh bri^y dnd drily. The prelude to the 
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1660 troubles was played oy the Hugueuota, who ia 1560, guided 
by La Eenaudie, a Perigord gentleman, formed a plot to 
carry off the young king , for Francis II. had already 
treated them with considerable severity, and had dis missed 
from his councils both the princea of the blood roy il and 
the Constable Montmorency, The plot failed miserably, 
and La Renaudie lost his life] it only secured more 
firmly tlie authority of the Guises. As a counterpoise to 
their influence, the queen-mother now conferred the vacant 
chancellorship on one of the wisest men France baa ever 
seen, her Lord Bacon, Michel L’Hdpital, a man of the 
utmost prudence and moderation, who, had the times 
been better, might have won constitutional liberties for 
Ins country, and appeased her civil strife. As it was, he 
saved her from the Inquisition, his hand drew the edicts 
which aimed at enforcing toleration on France , he guided 
the assembly of notables which gathered at Fontainebleau, 
and induced them to attempt a compromise which moderate 
Catholics and Calvinists might accept, and which might 
lessen the power of the Guises. This assembly was followed 
by a meeting of the States-Genernl at Orleans, at whirL the 
prince of Condd and the king of Navarre were seized by the 
Guises oil a charge of having had to do with LaEenaudie's 
plot. It would have gone hard with them had not the 
sickly king at this very time fallen ill and died (1660). 
Charles This was a grievous blow to the Guises , they had their 
iX. hands on their rivals, and would have got rid of them in 
a few days , they had laid their plans to crush the south, 
and put down the Huguenots by martial law ; the queen- 
mother was powerless, the middle party behind her was as 
nothing Now, as in a moment, all was shattered , Catherine 
de’ Medici rose at once to the command of affairs ] the new 
kmg, Charles IX., was only ten years old, and her position 
as regent was assured. The Guises would gladly have 
ruled with her , but she had no fancy for that ; she and 
Chancellor L'Hflpital were not likely to ally themselves 
With all that was severe and repressive. Still, parties made 
a kind of armistice for a while; the queen-mother drew 
towards easy-tempered Antony of Navarre, the Guises 
retained much of their power; Condd was set free, the 
extremer measures proposed by the Huguenots, who wished 
the king of Navarre to seize the regency for himself, were 
not regarded with any favour. While the Guises had been 
omnipotent, tlie discontented parties excluded by them from 
power and office were held together hy the bonds of a com- 
mon adversity, the change of affaire loosened their friend- 
ship, “Diey fell into three groups.— the princes of the blood, 
with the queen-mother ; the constable Anne of Montmor- 
ency and his Catholic fnonds ; and thirdly, the Huguenot 
nobles and cities of the south and west. The princes of 
the blood, through Antony of Navarre, had close connexions 
with, the Huguenots; and when the queen-mother had 
secured him, she doubtless deemed that she would at least 
be able to neutralize their influence on affairs. She there- 
fore set herself to secure also the constable aud Ins party, 
and created a kind of triumvirate (composed of herself, 
Antony of Navarre, and Anne of Montmorency), with which 
she hoped to rule the country, and to keep the Guises 
in check Here was a splendid field for those intrigues 
iu which she had her being; yet the queen’s ultimate aim 
was a good one, for she really desired the tranquillity of 
France, and hoped to see Catholics and Huguenots dwell- 
ing like brethren side by side. It must not be forgotten 
that the best port of her policy was inspired hy the Chan- 
cellor L’Hflpital 

Now it was that Mary Stewart, the queen-dowager, was 
compelled to leove France for Scotland; her departure 
clearly marks the fall of the Guises, and it also showed 
Philip of Spain that it was no longer necessary for him to 
refuse aid and counsel to the Guises, their claims were no 
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longer formidable to him on the larger sphere of European 1661-62. 
politics ; no longer could Mary Stewart dream of wearing 
the triple crown of Scotland, France, and England. 

The tolerant language of L’Hflpital at the States-General 
of Orleans in 1661 satisfied neither side. The Huguenots 
were restless ; the Bourbon princes tried to crush the Guises, 
in return for their own imprisonment the yeai before ; the 
constable was offended hy the encouragement shown to the 
Huguenots; it was plain that new changes impended. 
Montmorency began them by going over to the Guises; 
and the fatal triumvirate of Francis, duke of Guise, Mont- The tn- 
morency, and St Andr6, the marshal, was formei We evirate, 
find the king of Spam forthwith entering the field of 
French intrigues and politics, as the support and stay of 
this triumvirate Parties take a simpler form at once, — 
one party of Cathohcs, and another of Huguenots, with the 
queen-mother and the moderates left powerless between 
them. These last, guided still by L’Hflpital, once more 
convoked States-General at Pontoise : the nobles and the 
third estate seemed to side completely with the queen and 
the moderates; a controversy between Huguenots and 
Jesuits at Poissy only added to the discontent of the 
Catholics, who were now joined by foolish Antony king of 
Navarra The edict of January 1662 is the most remark- 
able of the attempts made by the queen-mother to satisfy 
the Huguenots ; but party-passion was already too strong 
for it to succeed; civil war had become inevitable. The 
recall of the duke of Guise from Lorraine by his party 
made au outbreak certain. The Guises themselves were 
not without Lutheran sympathies, their border-position 
between France and Germany, their literary tastes, and 
relations with German princes, made this natural enough. 

Still they were Catholics, and Lutheran sympathies were 
very different fiom Huguenot politics. The sudden out- 
break at Vassy on the borders of Champagne, which marked 
the OEti7 of the Guises mto France proper, and the murder 
of Huguenots in the granary in which they were holding 
service, — a massacre condemned by Francis of Guise him- 
self, — ^mark the opemng of the civil wars (1st March 
1662). The period may be divided into four paits . — (1) Penoda 
the wars before the establishment of the League (1662- of the 
1670); (2) the period of the St Bartholomew (1570-1573); 

(3) tlie struggle of the new Politique party against the^*^* 
Leaguers (1673-1689) ; (4) the efforts of Henry TV. to 
crush the League and reduce the country to peace (1689- 
1698). The period can also be divided hy that series of 
agreements, or peaces, which break it up into eight wars. 

1. The war of 1662, on the skirts of which Philip of Tlie first 
Spain interfered on the one side, and Queen Elizabeth with 
the Oelvinistic Geman princes on the other, showed at 
oace that the Huguenots were by far the weaker party. 

The English troops at Havre enabled them at first to com- 
mand the lower Seine up to Eouen ; but the other party, 
after a long siege which cost poor Antony of Navarre his 
life, took Iffiat place, and relieved Paris of anxiety. The 
Huguenots had dso spread far and wide over the south and 
west, occupying Orleans ; the bridge of Orleans was their 
point of junction between Poitou and Germany. 'Wliile 
the strength of the Catholics lay to the east, in Picardy, 
and at Paris, the Huguenot power was mostly concentrated 
in the south and west of France. Cond4, who commanded 
at Orleans, supported by German allies, made an attempt 
on Paris, but finding the capital too strong for him, turned 
to the west, intending to join the Englidi troops from 
Havre. Montmorency, however, caught him at Dreux ; and 
in the battle that ensued the marshal of France, Andr4, 
perished; Cond6 was captured by the Catholics, Mont- 
morency hy the Huguenots. Coligny, the admiral, drew 
off his defeated troops with greet skill, and fell back to 
beyond the Loire ; the duke of Guise remained as sole 
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1603-70 head of the Catholics Pushing on his advantage, the 
duke immediately laid siege to Orleans, and there he fell 
by the hand of a Huguenot assassin. Both parties had 
suffered so much that the queen-mother thought she might 
interpose with terms of peace ; the edict of Amboise (March 
1663) closed the war, allowing the Calvinists freedom of 
worship in the towns they held, and some other scanty 
privileges. A three years' quiet followed, though all men 
suspected their neighbours, and the high Catholic party 
tried hard to make Catherine sacrifice L’Hfipital and take 
sharp measures with the Huguenots. They on their side 
were restless and suspicious, and it was felt that another 
war could not be far off Intrigues were incessant, all 
men thinking to make their profit out of the weakness 
of France. The struggle between Calvinists and Catholics 
in the Netherlands roused much feeling, though Catherine 
refused to favour either party. She collected au army of 
her own , it was rumoured that she intended to take the 
The Huguenots by surprise, and annihilate them. In autumn 
second 1557 tj^eir patience gave way, and they raised the standard 
of revolt, m harmony with the heroic Netherlanders. 
Coad4 and the Chatillons beleaguered Paris from the 
north, and fought the battle of St Denis, in which the old 
constable Anne of Montmorency was killed The Hugue- 
nots, however, were defeated and forced to withdraw, Cond4 
marching eastwards to join the German troops now coming 
up to his aid. No more serious fighting followed, the 
peace of Longjumeau (March 1568) closed the second war, 
leaving matters much as they were The aristocratic re- 
sistance against the Catholic sovereigns, against what is 
often called “ the Catholic Eeaction,” had proved itself 
hollow; in Germany and the Netherlands, as well as m 
Prance, the Protestant cause seemed to fail; it was not 
until the religions question became miirad up vnth ques- 
tions as to political rights and freedom, as in the Low 
Countries, that a new spirit of hope began to spring up. 

The peace of Longjumeau gave no security to the 
Huguenot nobles , they felt that the assassin might catdb. 
them any day. An attempt to seize Cond^ and Coligny 
failed, and served only to irritate them party ; Oardind 
OhAtiUon escaped to England ; Jeanne of Navarre and her 
young son Henry took refuge at La Rochelle, L’Hfipital 
was dismissed the court. The queen-mother seemed to 
have thrown off her cloak of moderation, and to be ready 
to relieve herself of the Huguenots by any means, fair or 
ThetMrd foul, "^ar accordmgly could not fail to break out again 
before the end of the year. Cond^ had never been so 
strong ; with his friends in England and the Low Countries, 
and the enthusiastic support of a great party of nobles and 
religious adherents at home, his hopes rose ; he even talked 
of deposing the Valois and reigning iu their stead. He 
lost his life, however, early iu 1669, at the battle of Jarnac. 
Ooliguy once more with difficulty, as at Dreux, saved the 
broken remnants of the defeated Huguenots. Condi’s 
death, regarded at the time by the Huguenots as an irre- 
parable calamity, proved in the end to be no serious loss ; 
for it made room for the true head of the party, Henry of 
Navarre. No sooner had Jeanne of Navarre heard of the 
mishap of Jarnac than she came into the Huguenot camp, 
and presented to the soldiers her young son Henry and the 
young prince of Cond4, a mere child. Her gallant bearing 
and the true soldier-spirit of Coligny, who shone most 
brightly in adversity, restored their temper; they even won 
some small advantages. Before long, however, the duke of 
Anjou, the king’s youngest brother, caught and punished 
them severely at Moncontour, Both parties thenceforward 
wore themselves out with desultory warfare. In August 
1670 the peace of St Germaiu-en-Laye closed the Aird 
war, and ended the first period 

2. Tb was the most favourable peace the Huguenots had 
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won as yet , it secured them, beside previous rights, four 1570-72 
strongholds The Catholics were dissatisfied ; they could 
not sympathize with the queen-mother in her alarm at the 
growing strength of Philip II., head of the Cathohcs in 
Europe, they dreaded the existence and growing influ- 
ence of a party now beginning to receive a definite name, 
an honourable nickname, the Politiques. These were Tlie Po- 
that large body of French gentlemen who loved the honour I^tiques. 
of their country rather than their religious party, and 
who, though Cathohcs, were yet moderate and tolerant 
The day will come when they will assert themselves as the 
true patriot-party, and, supporting Henry IV., will find out 
a solution for the vexed questions and the troubles of their 
times On the other hand, the Hugnenots were frightened 
by the peace, and regarded its favourable terms as baits 
and snares. They withdrew sullenly to La Rochelle ; the 
friendly attitude of Charles IX. alarmed them still more ; 
they were scarcely reassured by seeing him ally himself 
with the house of Austria, then not friendly with Spain A 
pair of marriages now proposed by the court amazed them 
still more. It was suggested that the duke of Anjou should 
marry Queen Elizabeth of England, and Henry of Navarre 
Margaret of Valois, the king’s sister Charles IX. hoped 
thus to be rid of his brother whom he disliked, and to win 
powerful support against Spam, by the one match, and by 
the other to bring the civil wars to a close The sketch of 
a far-reaching resistance to Philip II. was drawn out , so 
convinced of his good faith was the prudent and sagacious 
William of Orange, that on the strength of these plans he 
refused good terms now offered him by Spain There seems 
no doubt that whatever tho subtle Catlieriue may have 
thought aud meaut, Charles IX. was smceie Catherine 
cared more for her favourite son Henry of Anjon than for 
the kmg, whom she despised, she took no pleasure iu those 
schemes for helping the Netherlanders in their revolt, by 
which Charles hoped to occupy his Huguenot subjects, 
while he preserved peace at home. She seems all this 
while to have wished to see some half dozen Huguenot 
leaders assassinated ; thereby she thought the party would 
be neutralized. She was far from pleased at the ascendency 
which Coligny, from the moment the king saw him, exer- 
cised in the royal councils. The duke of Alenjon, the re- 
maining son of Catherine, the brother who did not come to 
the throne, was deeply interested in the plans for a war in 
the Netherlands; Anjou, who had vsdthdrawn from the 
scheme of majriage with Queen Elizabeth, was at this 
moment a candidate for the throne of Poland; while nego- 
tiations respecting it were going on, Margaret of Valois was 
married to Henry of Navarre, — ^the worst of wives to a hus- 
band none too good. Coligny, who had strongly opposed 
the candidature of Anjou for the throne of Poland, was set 
on by an assassin, employed by the queen-mother and her 
favourite son, and badly wounded ; the Huguenots were in 
utmost alarm, filling the air with cries aud menaces. 

Charles showed great concern for his friend's recovery, and 
threatened vengeance on the assassins. What was his 
astonishment to learn that those assassins were his mother 
and brother I Catherine worked on his fears, and the plot 
for the great massacre was combined in an instant.V’' The 
very next day after the king’s consent was wrung from him, 

24th August 1672, the massacre of St Bartholomew’s day The St 
took place. The murder of Coligny was completed ; his Bartho 
son-in-law Teligny perished ; ah the chief Huguenots were 
slain; ijie slaughter spread to country totros; the church 
and the civil power were at one, and the victims, token at 
unawares, could make no resistanca The two Bourbons, 

Henry and the prince of Condb, were spared, they bought 
their lives by a sudden conversion to Catholicism, The 
chief g uilt of this great crime lies with Catherine de’ Medici ; 
for though it is certain that she did not^ilan it long before, 
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1572-76, assassination was a recognized part of her way of dealing j 
with Huguenots ; only she was too fine to do it in the 
coai'SB and wholesale way of the St Bartholomew. It is 
from her that the taste for murder m France chiefiy sprang. 
The Guises may well share with her j they plann^ and 
executed the hasty act; they too had long dabbled in 
murder. The hug’s share in it was, like himself, weak and 
impulsive j he was the last to coma in, the first to repent 
Tlie evil deed was highly applauded as a master-stroke by 
pope and Spanish king. Yet it soon became clear that 
the crime was a blunder also. The effects of it, starthng 
for the moment, enabled the middle party to take the lead. 
The duke of Alengon never approved of the massacre ; the 
moderates throughout France were shocked and outraged ; 
the Huguenots, weakened for a while, were content to unite 
with the Politiques, and place themselves under their lead- 
ing; Catherme lost her power of balancing between the 
parties, for they are now but two, — that of the'Leagne, and 
Tlie that of the rest of France. A short war followed, — a revolt 
fouitli of the southern cities rather than a war. They made 
tenacious and heroic resistance ; a large part of the royal 
forces sympathized rather with them than with the League , 
and in July 1673, the edict of Boulogne granted them 
even more than they had been promised by the peace of 
St Germains. 

Tha 3, We have reached the period of the “Wars of the 
League,” as the four later civil wars are often called. The 
Laaue ^ importance. 

Just as the peace of La Rochelle was concluded, the duke ■ 
of Anjou, havmg been elected king of Poland, left France ; 
it was not long before troubles began again. The duke of 
Alengon was vexed by hia mother’s neglect; os heir pre- 
sumptive to the crown he thought he deserved better treat- 
ment, and sought to give himself consideration by drawing 
towards the middle party; Oatherine seemed to be in- 
triguing for tha ruin of that party ; nothing was safe while 
she was moving. The king had never held up his head 
since the St Bartholomew ; it was seen that he now was 
dying, and the queen-mother took the opportunity of laying 
hau£ on the middle party. She arrested Alengon, Mont- 
morency, and Henry of Havarre, together with some lesser 
chiefs; m the midst of it all Charles IX. died (1674) in 
misery, leaving the ill-omened crown to Henry of Anjou, 
king of Poland, his next brother, his mother’s favourite. 
The fifth, the worst of a bad breed. At the same time the filfth civil 
war. jjroke interesting chiefly because it was during its 
continuance that the famons League was actually fonned. 
Hoiwy Henry HI,, when he heard of his brother’s death, was 
only too eager to shp away like a culpnt from Poland, 
though he showed no alacrity in returning to France, and 
dallied with the pleasures of Italy for months. An attempt 
to draw him over to the side of the Politiques failed com- 
pletely ; he attached himself on the contrary to the Guises, 
and plunged into the grossest dissipation, while he posed 
himself before men ns a good and zealous Catholia The 
Politiques and Huguenots therefore made a compet in 
1575, at Milhaud on the Tam, and chose the prince of 
Condd as their head ; Henry of Havarre escaped from Paris, 
threw off his forced Catholicism and j oined them. Against 
them the strict Catholics seemed powerless ; the queen- 
mother closed this war with the peace of Ohasteuoy (May 
1676), with terms unusually favourable for both Politiques 
and Huguenots.*— -for the latter free worship throughout 
P’rance, except at Paris ; for the chiefs of the former great 
governments, —for Alengon a large central district, for 
Condd Picardy, for Henry of Navarre Guyenne. 

Tho To resist jfil this the high Catholic party framed the 
Ciithollo Leape they had long bean meditating; it is said that the 
cardinal of Lorraine had sketched it years before, at the 
time of the later sittings of the council of Trent. Lesser com- 
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pacts had already been made from time to time ; now it was 1676-E 
proposed to form one great league, towards which all should 
gravitate. The head of the League was Henry, duke of 
Guise, the second “ Balafr6,” who had won that title in 
fighting against the German reiters the year before, when 
they entered France under Condd. He certainly hoped at 
this time to succeed to the throne of France, either by 
deposing the corrupt and feeble Henry III , “ ns Pippin 
dealt with Hildeiik,” or by seizing the throne, when the 
king’s debaucheries should have brought him to the grave. 

The Catholics of the more advanced type, and specially the 
Jesuits, now in the first flush of credit and success, sup- 
ported him warmly. The headquarters of the movement 
were in Picardy, its first object opposition to the establish- 
ment of Cond6 as governor of that province. The League 
was also very popular with the common folk, especially m the 
towns of the north. It soon found that Paris was i ts natural 
centre , thence it spread swiftly across the whole of France; 
it was warmly supported by Philip of Spain. The Statea- 
General, convoked at Blois in 1676, could bring no rest 
to France; opmion was just as much divided there as 
in the country ; and the year 1677 saw another petty war, The 
counted as iJie sixth, which was closed by the peace of sixth^ 
Bergerac, another ineffectual truce, which settled nothing. 

It was a peace made with the Pohtiques and Huguenots 
by the court; it is significant of the new state of affairs 
that the League openly refused to bo bound by it, and 
continued a harassing, objectless warfare. The duke of 
Anjou (he had taken that title on his brother Henry’s 
accession to the throne) in 1678 deserted the court party, 
towards which his mother had drawn him, and mode 
friends with the Calvinists in the Netherlands The 
southern provinces named him "Defender of their liberties”; 
they had hopes he might wed Elizabeth of England ; they 
quite mistook their man. lu 1679 " the Gallants’ War” Tho 
broke out; the Leaguers had it all their own way; 

Henry HI,, not too friendly to them, and, urged by his 
brother Anjou, to whom hod been offered sovereignty over 
the seven United Provinces in 1680, offered the insurgents 
easy terms, and the treaty of Fleix closed the sovonth war, 

Anjou in tho Netherlands could but show his weakness ; 
nothing went well with him ; and at last, having utterly 
wearied out his friends, he fled, after tho failure of his 
attempt to secure Antwerp, into Franca There he fell ill 
of consumption, and died m 1684. 

This changed at once the complexion of the succession 
question. Hitherto, though no children seemed likely to 
be bom to him, Henry III. was young and might live long, 
and hiB brother was there as his heir. Now, Henry III. 
was the last princo of the Valois, and Henry of Navarre in 
hereditary succession was heir presumptive to tho throne, 
unless the Salic law wore to be sot aside. The fourth Tlio dc 
son of St Louis, Robert, count of Clermont, who married^®*' 
Beatrix, heiress of Bom’bon, was tho founder of tho house 
of Bourbon. Of this family the two ddor branches had 
died out ; — John, who had been a central figure in the war 
of the Public Weal, in U88 , Peter, husband of Anne of 
France, in 1603 ; neither of thorn leaving heirs male. Of 
the younger branch Francis died in 1526, and tho famous 
Constable Bourbon in 1627. This left as the only repre- 
sentatives of the family tho counts of La Marche ; of these 
the elder had died out in 1438, and the junior alone «ur* 
vived in the counts of Veuddme. The head of this branch, 
Charles, was made duke of Vend^me by Francis I. in 1616 ; 
he was father of Antony, duke of Vendflme, who,by manry- 
ing the heroic Jeanne of Albret, became king of Navarre, 
and of Louis, who founded the house of Ooud4 ; lastly, 
Antony was the father of Henry IV. He was tiherefore a 
very distant cousin to Henry IH,; the houses of Capet, of 
Alengon, of Orleans, of Angoul^m^ of Maine, and of 
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Burgundy, as well as the elder Bourbons, had to fall ex- 
tinct before Henry of Navarre could become heir to the 
crown. All this, however, had now happened; and the 
Huguenots greatly rejoiced in the prospect of a Calvinist 
king. The Politique party showed no ill-wUl towards him , 
both they and the court party declared that if he would 
become once more a Catholic they would rally to him; the 
Guises and the League were naturally all the more firmly 
set against him; and Henry of Navarre saw that he could 
not as yet safely endanger hia influence with the Huguenots, 
while his conversion would not disarm the hostility of the 
League They had before this put forward as heir to the 
throne Henry's uncle, the wretched old Cardinal Bourbon, 
who had all the faults and none of the good quahties of 
his brother Antony. Under cover of his name the duke of 
Guise hoped to secure the succession for himself ; he also 
sold himself and his party to Philip of Spain, who was now 
in fullest expectation of a final triumph over his foes. Ha 
had assassmated WUham the Silent ; any day Elizabeth or 
Henry of Navarre might be found murdered ; the domina- 
tion of Spain over Europe seemed almost secured. The 
pact of Jomville, signed between Philip, Guise, and May- 
enne, gives us the measure of the aims of the high Catholic 
party. Paris warmly sided with them ; the new develop- 
ment of the League, the “ Sixteen of Paris,” one representa- 
tive for each of the districts of the capital, formed a 
vigorous organization and called for the king’s deposition; 
they invited Henry, duke of Guise, to Paris. Soon after 
this Henry HL humbled himself, and signed the treaty of 
Nemours (1585) with the Leaguers. He hereby became 
nominal head of the League, and its real slave. 

The eighth war, the “ War of the Three Henries,” that 
is, of Henry IIL and Henry of Guise against Henry of 
Navarre, now broke out. The pope made his voice heard, 
Sixtus excummuuicated the Bourbons, Heniy and Condd, 

' and blessed the leaguers, For the first tune there was 
some real life in one of these civil wars ; for Henry of 
Navarre rose nobly to the level of his troubles. At first 
the balance of successes was somewhat in favour of the 
Leaguers; the political atmosphere grew even more 
threateumg, and terrible things, like lightning-fiashes, 
gleamed out now and again. Such, for example, was the 
execution of Mary Stewart, queen of Scots, in 1686. It 
was known that Philip IL was preparing to crush England. 
Elizabeth did what she could to support Henry of Navarre ; 
he had the good fortune to win the battle of Contras, in 
which the duke of Joyeuse, one of the favourites of Henry 
HI , was defeated and killed. The duke of Guise, on the 
other hand, was too strong for the Germans, who had 
marched into France to join the Huguenots, and defeated 
them at Viraory and Auneau, after which he marched in 
tnumph to Paris, in spite of the orders and opposition of the 
king, who, finding himself powerless, withdrew to Chartres. 
Once more Henry III. was obliged to accept such terms as 
the Leaguers chose to impose ; and with rage in his heart 
he signed the “Edict of Union” (1688), in which he 
named the duke of Guise heutenant-general of the king- 
dom, and declared that no heretic could succeed to the 
throne. Unable to endure the humiliation, Henry III. 
that same winter assassmated the duke and the cardinal 
of Guise, and seized many leaders of the League, though 
he missed the duke of Mayenne. This scandalous murder 
of the “King of Paris,” as the capital fondly called the 
dukej brought the wretched king no solace nor power. His 
mother did not live to see the end of her son ; she died in 
this the darkest period of his career, and must have been 
aware that her canning and her immoral life had brought 
nothing but misery to herself and all her race. The power 
of the League pari^ seemed as great as ever; the di^e of 
Hayenne entered Paris, and declared open war cm Henry 
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III. , who, after some hesitation, threw liimseLE into the 1689. 
hands of his cousin Henry of Navarre in the spring of 
1689. The old Pohtique party now rallied to the king ; the 
Huguenots were staunch for their old leader ; thmgs looked 

less dark for them since the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada in the previous summer. The Swiss, aroused by 
the threats of the duke of Savoy at Geneva, joined the 
Germans, who once more entered north-eastern France; the 
I Leaders were unable to make head either agaiost them or 
against the armies of the two kings ; they fell back on 
Para, and the allies hemmed them in. The defence of the 
capital was but languid ; the populace missed their idol, 
the duke of Guae, and the moderate party, never extin- 
guished, recovered strength. All looked as if the royalats 
would soon reduce the last stronghold of the League, when 
Henry HI. was suddenly slam by the dagger of a fanatical 
half-witted priest, The king had only time to commend 
Hemy of Navarre to ha courtiers as his heir, and to exhort 
hun to become a Catholic, before he closed his eyes, and 
ended the long roll of ha vices and crimes. And thus in 
crime and shame the house of Valois went down^ For a 
few years the throne remamd practically vacant : the hero- 
'ism of Henry of Navarre, the loss of strength in the Cathoho 
powers, the want of a vigorous head to the League,' — these 
things all sustamed the Bourbon in ha arduous struggle ; 
the middle party grew iu strength daily, and when once 
Henry had allowed himself to be converted, he became the 
national sovereign, the national favourite, and the high 
Cathohcs fell to the fatal position of an unpatriotic faction ^ 
depending on the arm of the foreigner. 

4. The civil wars were not over, for the heat of party Henry 
raged as yet unslaked ; the Politiques could not all at once IV. 
adopt a Hnguenot king, the League party had pledged 
itself to resist the heretic, and Henry at first had little 
more than the Huguenots at his back. There were also 
formidable claimants for the throne. Charles H., duke of Tie 
Lormine, who had married Claude, younger daughter of olaini* 
Henry II., and who was therefore brother-m-law to Henry 

IV. , set up a vague claim; the king of Spam, Philip H , 
thought l^t the Salic law had prevailed long enough in 
France, and that his own wife, the elder daughter of Henry 
H., had the best claim to the throne ; the Guises, though 
their head was gone, still hoping for the crown, proclaimed 
their sham-king the cardinal of Bourbon as Chexles X., and 
intrigued behind the shadow of his name. The duke of 
Mayenne, their present chief, was the most formidable of 
Henry's opponents, his party called for a convocation of 
States-General, which should choose a king to succeed, or 
to replace, their feeble Charles X. During this struggle the 
high Catholic party, inspired by Jesuit advice, stood for- 
ward as the admirers of constitutional principles; they 
called on the nation to decide the question as to the sac- 
cession ; their Jesuit friends wrote books on the sovereignty 
of the pwple. .They summoned up troops from every side ; 
the duke of Lorraine sent his son to resist Henry and sup- 
port his own claim ; the king of Spain sent a body of 
men; the League-princes brought what force they could. 
Hemy of Navarre at the' same moment found himself 
weakened by the silent withdi-awal from his camp of the 
army of Henry IH.; the Politique nobles did not eftre aA 
first to throw in their lot with the Hnguenot cMefts^a } 
they offered to confer on Henry the post of 

chirf, and to reserve the question as to the Mebessfon | 
they let him know that they recognized Ids hereditey 
rights, and were hindered only by Ms hesetiual pinions ; u 
he would but be converted, Wffl® hk Henry tem- 
porized j his true strength, for tie time, lay in his Hngufehot 
followers, rugged and faitMul. fightang-mien, -whose belief 
was the mjotivefiO«^ of their allegiaace and of thdn 
courage. If Mi the Foliriques at their price) the 
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i89-91. price of declaring himself Catholic, the Huguenots would 
be offended if not alienated. So he neither absolutely re- 
fused nor said yes , and the chief Catholic nobles, in the 
mam, stood aloof, watching the struggle between Huguenot 
and Leaguer, as it worked out its course. 

Henry, thus weakened, abandoned the siege of Paris, and 
fell back, with the bulk of his forces he marched into 
Normandy, so as to be witbin reach of English succour; a 
considerable army went into Champagne, to be ready to 
join any Swiss or German help that might come. These 
were the great days of the life of Henry of Navarre. A.fter 
the rough training of his boyhood, when his noble mother 
was no more, and he had become entangled with the dis- 
solute Valois court, he had taken willing share iu their 
debaucheries, and seemed no better than the rest ; after he 
had secured his throne, he relapsed again into a scandaloiis 
life, which dimmed the lustre of his vigorous government. 
But now he was at his best ; in the life of camps, the ex- 
citements of the battlefield, in the flashes of genius with 
which he.Jfought successfully agaiost heavy odds, Henry 
showed himself a hero, who strove for a great cause— the 
cause of European freedom — as well as for hia own crown. 

The duke of Mayenne followed the Huguenots down mto 
the west, and found Henry awmting him in a strong posi- 
tion at A.rc[ue3, near Dieppe , here at hay the " B4arnai8 " 
inflicted a heavy blow on his assailants; Mayenne fell 
back mto Picardy ; the prince of Lorraine drew off alto- 
gether , and Henry marched back triumphantly to Pans, 
ravaged the suburbs, and then withdrew to Tours, where he 
was recognized as king by the parliament. His campaign 
of 1589 had been most successful , he had defeated the 
League in a great battle, thanks to hia skilful use of his 
position at Arques, and the gallantry of his troops, which 
more than counterbalanced the great disparity in numbers. 
He had seen dissension break out among his enemies , even 
the pope, Sixtus V., had shown him some favour, and the 
Politique nobles were certainly not going against him. 
Early in 1690 Henry had secured Anjou, Maine, and 
Normandy, and in March defeated Mayenne m a great 
pitched battle at Tvry, nob far from Dreux. The Leaguers 
fell back in consternation to Paris, Henry reduced all the 
country round the capital, and sat down before it for a 
etnbborn siege. The duke of Parma had at that time his 
hands full in the Low Countries , young priuce Maurice was 
beginning to show his great abilities as a soldier, and had 
got possession of Breda ; all, however, had to be suspended 
by Ihe Spamards on that side, rather thau let Henry of 
Navarre take Paris. Parma with great skill relieved the 
capital without striking a blow, and the campaign of 1690 
ended in a failure for Henry. The success of Parma, 
however, made Frenchmen feel that Hem/s was the 
national cause, and that the League flourished only by in- 
terference of the foreigner. Were the king of Navarre 
but a Catholic, he should be a king of France of whom 
they might all be proud. This feeUng was strengtteued by 
the, death of the old Cardinal Bourbon, which ro-opened at 
once the succession question, and compelled Philip of Spain 
to show his hand. He now claimed the throne for his 
daughter Elizabeth, as eldwt daughter of the eldest daughter 
of Henry IL All the neighbours of France claimed some- 
thing; Frenchmen felt that it was either Henry lY. or 
dismemberment Tlie “ Bdarnais ” grew in men’s minds to 
be the champion of the Salic law, of the hereditary prim 
ciple of royalty against feudal weakness, of unity against 
dismemberment, of the nation against the foreigner 
The middle party, the Politiques of Europe, — the English, 
that is, and the Germans, — sent help to Heniy, by meami of 
which he was able to hold his own m the north-west and 
south-west throughout 1 691. Late in the year the violence 
of the Sixteen of Paris drew on them severe punishment 
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from the duke of Mayenne ; and consequently the duke 1691-98. 
ceased to he the recognized head of the League, which 
now looked entirely to Philip IL and Parma, while Paris 
ceased to be its headquarters , and more moderate counsels 
having taken the place of its fierce fanaticism, the capital 
came under the authority of the lawyers and citizens, 
instead of the priesthood and the bloodthirsty mob. Henry 
meanwhile, who was closely beleaguering Eonen, was agam 
outgeneraled by Parma, and had to raise the siege. Parma, 
following him westwards, was wounded at Caudebec, and 
though he carried his army triumphantly back to the 
Netherlands, his career was ended by this trifling wound 
He did no more, and died in 1692. 

In 1693, Mayenne having sold his own claims to Philip The con- 
of Spam, the opposition to Henry looked more solid and 
dangerous than ever , he therefore thought the time was °^Henry 
come for the great step which should rally to him all the 
moderate Catholics Aiter a decent period of negotiation 
and conferences, he declared himself convinced, and heaid 
mass at St Denis. The conversion had immediate effect , 
it took the heart out of the opposition ; city after city came 
in ; the longing for peace was strong in every breast, and 
tte conversion seemed to remove the last obstacle. The 
Huguenots, little as they liked it, could not oppose the step, 
and hoped to profit by their champion’s improved position. 

Their ablest man, SuUy, had even advised Henry to make 
the plunge. In 1694 Pans opened her gates to Henry, 
who had been solemnly crowned, just before, at Chartres. 

He was welcomed with immense enthusiasm, and from that 
day onwards has ever been the favounte hero of the capital 
By 1696 only one foe remained, — the Spanish court. The 
League was now completely broken up ; the pailiament of 
Paris gladly aided the king to expel the Jesuits from 
France. In November 1696 Henry declared war against War 
Spain, for [anything was better than the existing state of with, 
things, in which Philip’s hand secretly supported all oppo- 
sition. The war in 1696 was far from being successful for 
Heniy ; he was comforted, however, by receiving at last 
the papal absolution, which swept away the last scruples 
of France 

By rewards and kindliness, — ^for Henrj^ was always will- 
ing to give and had a pleasant word for all,— most of the 
reluctant nobles, headed by the duke of Mayenne himself, 
came in in the course of 1596. Still the war pressed very 
heavily, and early m 1697 the capture of Amiens by the 
Spamards alarmed Pans, and roused the king to fresh 
energies. With help of Sully (who had not yet received 
the title by which he is known to history) Henry recovered 
Anuens, and checked the Spanish advance. It was noticed 
that while the old Leaguers came very heartily to the 
Hug’s help, the Huguenots hung back in a discontented 
and suspicious spirit. After the fall of Amiens the war 
languished ; the pope offered to mediate, and Henry had 
time to breathe. He felt that his old comrades the offended 
Huguenots had good cause for complaint; and in April 
1698 he issued the famous Edict of Nantes, which secured The 
their position for nearly a century. They got toleration indict of 
for their opinions; might worship openly m all places, with 
the exception of a few towns in which the League had 
been strong; were qualified to hold oflice in financial posts 
and in the law; had a Protestant chamber in the parlia* 
ments. The number of Huguenots is said to have been at 
this time rather over a milUon in all, though little trust 
can be put in figures ; they were strong in Burgundy, 

Poitou, Saintonge, Provence, Guyenne, and Dauphiny ; in 
tile rest of France there were but few of them. 

Immediately after the pnhhcation of the Edict of Nantes iTie 
the Treaty of Yervins was signed, Though Henry by itt^fo^yof 
broke faith with Queen Elizabeth, he secured an honourable 
peace for his country, and undisputed kingship for himself, 
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1598 It was the last act of Philip IT., the confession that his I 
great schemes were unfulfilled, his policy a failure. 

Ill The Botjebon Monaechy. 

1598 The year 1698 closes the mediaeval history of Prance; 
an epoch henceforth she takes her part in modem history. The 
France feudal noblesse has passed away; the earlier 

rivalries between France and Austria take a new character; 
the centralized absolutist monarchy begins. We are coining 
to the days of the great ministers, — first Sully, tlien Eiche- 
lieu, lastly Colbert, under whose rule France becomes great, 
almost in spite of her kings. The age now past had 
little to look back on with pleasure , the utter corraption 
of the court, reign after reign, the selfish partizanship of 
the nobles, and the harsh incidence of civil war, incline 
03 to believe the age to have been thoroughly wretched. 
Yet the condition of the French people was less miserable 
than it had been , without seeing much prosperity we hear 
less of famme than in previous or in later ages ; for civil 
wars do not so much exhaust the well-being of a country 
as might appear. It has been observod that the wars of 
the Roses did little to check the progress of England ; and 
in like manner the wars of the League do not seem to have 
deeply afflicted France. These wars, in fact, were all the 
fighting of lords and princes with theu- ratamers; they 
were languid and partial ; and though their story might be 
wretched enough, the wretchedness of it chiefly fell on the 
heads of the belligerents themselves. There is no Jacquerie 
in this age, as m the 16th and as in the 18tbi century in 
France, and in some respects the country made a real 
advance. In arts she has never been really great, and her 
age of poetry was not yet come. Eonsard and Du Bartas, 
great as their reputation was once, do not rise into the first 
rank of poets, and there are no better names In political 
and legal writings, on the other hand, we have the great 
names of Montaigne and L’H6pital, of Bodin and Hottmann, 
of Cujaa and ^Itienue Paaquier, Stepbanus and Joseph 
Scoliger represent classical tastes and chronological investi- 
gation. Town-life was but little injured, except in Paris 
herself, by the wars of the period, and even Paris was 
not altogether the worse for them, for even Henry HI took 
an interest in the capital, and tried to develop its resources. 
The Whether the Christian RepvbliCi that great political 
“Ohns- romance, was ever laid before the eyes of Henry lY. we 
never know ; at all events it represents, in a rather 
extreme form, the broader politics of modern history, and 
marks a great change in the relations of states. Many of its 
ideas were, consciously or not, adopted by the imperialism 
of our own century ; for they favoured the national vanity, 
which sought to impose its principles and wishes on Europe. 
It represented the resistance of France to the Austro-Spanish 
power, affirmed the general principle of toleration, en- 
deavoured to substitute a court of arbitration in place of 
war, recognized many different forms of government, and 
sought to weld all civilized Europe into one harmonious 
community. That it was a dream the world's history has 
plentifully proved , that there was in it much to admire, 
ranch to strive for, is equally proved by the persistence of 
many of its ideas, and their agreement with the best parts 
of the development of Europe in modem times. 

Parties In 1698, on the close of the Spanish war, when Henry 
at ^ lY was at last fully recognized as king of France on all 
sides, we find at liis court representatives of the two 
policies which for ages contended for the possession of the 
great resources pf the country These were the Hispano- 
Oatholic poUcy, which aimed at uniting French and Spanish 
interests against the north and west of Europe , and on 
the other side, the policy of the tolerant party, which 
desired to make France the leader of the Protestant and 
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liberal part of Europe, which allied itself with the Dutch, 1598- 
with the North German Lutherans, with the English, with 1500. 
the Swedes It is the glory of Sully, of Eichelieu, and 
of Colbert that they advanced the greatness of France by 
following the latter of these lines , whereas Louis XTY. lost 
power) tfrom the moment that he abandoned himself to the 
Spanish policy. 

So at Henry’s court we find Maxim Ilian of Bethnne, 
lord of Eosny (he was not made duke of Sully till 1606), 
who headed the liberal party, the party of economy and 
good government, opposed to Villeroy, who represented 
the Spanish party, and seemed to have an equal share in 
the Mug’s regard. Between these two were Jeanmn, a 
great lawyer, and president of the Paris parliament, who 
worked vnth Sully and SiHery, who held a middle course, 
and was the most trusted diplomatist of his time. Yilleroy 
and the Spanish advisers were strongly supported by the 
court, especially after the appearance of Mary de’ Medici. 

The court of Spain was only too glad to thwart Henry 
where it could ; the English court, after the accession of 
Jame% was too much set on windy schemes and grand im- 
possibilities to afford a counterpoise on the other side. 

Sully had been made head of the finances in 1697, and Maami- 
had found everything in frightful disorder. His stemlomof 
temper, severe manners, even his narrow grasp, proved him 
to be admirably suited for the part he had to play , a more gyjj® “ 
enlightened statesman might have failed where he succeeded. 

We find in his finance no large views as to economic princi- 
ples , we only see a ngid determination to stop waste, to 
punish thieves in high places, to make the taxes yield their 
full worth to the crown. So far as he occupied himself 
with general politics, Sully’s views were right and liberal ; 
he disliked the Spanish tendencies of the court, and did 
his best to keep his master clear of them, He could not 
make the Mug economical, or reduce the outgoings of the 
state , on the contrary, he felt himself obliged to make a 
strong army and plentiful artillery, and to accumulate good 
store of com at the arsenal, so as to be ready for any need. 

In spite of these expenses, he speedily lessened the severity 
of the taxation; and as good government made tranquillity, 
and tranquillity plenty, France bore her burdens with 
increasing wElingness and ability. The chief failure of 
Sully’s administration lay m his having done nothing to 
equ^e taxation, by compelling noble land to bear its share 
with the labour of the peasant. He laid on some new 
taxes, increased some of Iffie worst of the existing imposts, 
reduced the amount of the public debt, and encouraged 
agriculture. Henry, who with all his faulte had broader 
views than Ms finance minister, also did his best for manu- 
factures ; the edicts of the reign are numerous, and for the 
most part very sensible and helpful. 

Though the civil wars were over before 1698, content had 
not returned to the country. Henry was often ungrateful 
to his old friends and loyal supporters ; and the lexers of 
the Politique party, who might w^ think they had secured 
his throne for him, were especially dissatisfied. Conse- 
quently, when war broke out with the duke of Savoy in 
1600 over some frontier question, the duke of Biron entered Blron’s 
into a great plot -with Savoy and Spain, and carried with pkt. 
him a formidable party of nobles. Sully, however, was 
prepared for all; his artillery and mumtions of war were 
such as had never before been seen; and the duke of 
Savoy, seeing Montm^lian, an impregnable stronghold, 
as it was deemed, actually taken, sued for peace. He re 
tained Saluzzo, for Henrj’' had no desire to meddle iu 
Italian politics, and ceded to France Bresse and Bugey, 
Yalromey and Qex, so securing French inflnences up 
to the very gates of Geneva, and making it certain that 
the duke of Savoy must never a^in hope to crush that 
vigorous repubhA Jtwt before the end of this war, his 
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1600-10 divorce from Margaret of Vfdois having come from the pope, 
Maryde’ Henry married Mary de’ Medici (1600), then m the prime 
Medici, of her "beauty j later on she grew fat and heavy. She 
was always stiff and obstinate, a prejudiced follower of 
the old ways, who spent her life first in thwarting, after- 
wards in obliterating, the traces of the higher schemes and 
acts of her spouse. The duke of Biron, utterly dissatisfied at 
the result of the Savoyard war, plunged into fresh con- 
spiracy , then Henry IV. felt no more pity for him, but 
seized and beheaded him ; it was believed that the queen 
herself was mixed up in his plot, which had far-reaching 
ramifications. By 1605 Henry had reduced all the rest of 
his recalcitrant nobles, treating them without rancour or 
revenge if they came in, and setting trusty officers of his 
own to vrartch over them. 

The reminder of the king’s life was occupied with two 
things : — ^first, the strengthening of the resources of France 
at home; secondly, the preparations for authoritative inter- 
vention in the affairs of Europe, which were now beginning 
Tlie to attract the attention of all The king was called on to 
state of intervene as a mediator between the papacy and Venice in 
Europe. 1606-1607, and decided their quarrel in a way which 
ought to have roused the gratitude of the papal power. 
Chiefly through Henry’s firmness, a truce for twelve years 
was signed between Spain and the "United Provinces, — ^for 
the Spaniards, exhausted by the siege of Ostend, the greatest 
siege the world had ever seen (1601-1604), and quite 
unable bo cope with the genius of Maurice of Haasau, 
gladly accepted the peaceful overtures of Olden Bameveldt 
and the commercial grandees of the towns, who then, as 
afterwards, ware opposed to the democratic and war-lovmg 
population of the country, which supported the house of 
Orange Thto truce closed the great struggle of the Low 
Countries for their independence, and virtnily secured it to 
them. While, however, ttanq.uillity reigued in Holland and 
Italy, Germany was growing ever more uneasy j in mote 
districts than one the struggle between the communions, 
deferred nob ended by the peace of Augsburg of 1555, had 
become acute. Not only in the Slavonic lands connected 
with the house of Austria was there excitement and dis- 
turbance, but in the Bhine districts questions had arisen 
which called out the warm interest of all the three confes- 
sions,— the Catholic, Lutheran, and Oalvinistic. The death 
of the duke of Qeves in 1609 brought matters to a head; the 
Dutch and Spaniards, the elector of Brandenburg, and the 
emperor, all interfered. Then Henry IV. took up the cause 
of the Protestant princes, and sent envoys to the Evangelic 
Union of Halle (January 1610), and made most vigorous 
preparations for war, in combination with Maurice of 
Nassau, who agreed to join him with 20,000 Dutchmen iu 
Clevea. It was arranged that the queen should be regent iu 
the king’s absence, and as she had never been solemnly 
crowned, she delayed Henry’s departure till that ceremony 
bad taken place; in the days of waiting the king, frettmg 
to be off, went to visit Sully, who lay ill at the Arsenal, 
and to feast hjs eyes once more on the splendid armoury 
and munitions of w^r collected there. As he went, ha 
Assosb}- ^assinabel by Bavalllac, who plunged a knife into hip 
nabon j^eart. It is said to have been the eighteenth attempt made 
^Henrj jife. All the grand plans for interference m the 
affairs of Europe, and for the reduction of the house of 
Austria, fell to the ground at once, and German affairs were 
loft to seethe as they would, until in 1618-1619 they came 
to a head in the outbreak of the Thirty Years' "V7ar. The 
knife of Bavaillac, whether he was set on by the queen &nd 
the Spanish party or not, did their work ; it left the Pro- 
testants of the north to fight for themselves, relieved the 
kipg of Spain of grave anxieties, and plunged France once 
more into confusion and trouble. Not till the reign of 
Bichelieu had succeeded tho administration of Sully did 
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Fmnce resume her true direction and lead the resistance to i6lo-l 
the house of Austria. 

Henry TV. had the great quality of individuality. He Char.ic 
stands out fresh and clear as a distinct personage, of high of 
soul, bright temper, original and characteristic speech, 

All great men leave sayings behind them, and Henry’s 
ring with vigorous good nature and humour. His brilliancy 
in war was that of a captain ; he had not the coolness and 
combmation of a general ; his moral character was restless, 
bad, ungrateful, self-indulgent , he took little trouble to 
help his subjects to greater comfort, though he ever wished 
them wen. They felt that there was in him something of 
the lazy kindliness of Louis XII. He chose a giand 
mmister in Sully, and, in spite of some wavering, foUowed 
him in the right policy for France. He had the faults of 
the Bourbons; yet he was their greatest king, — on the 
whole, their noblest man. 

Volteire sums npthe good deeds of his reign in nervous 
phrases:— 

“Justice is reformed, and— far harder taskl— the two religions live 
in peace— to all appearance, Agnculture is enconi’aged, as Sully 
said, ‘Ploneh and cow, these ore the breasts of France, whereat 
she sucks, they are the time mines and tieasures of Peru.’ Com- 
merce and the oats, which Sully cared for les^ were still honoured, 
gold and silver stuffs ennched Lyons and Franco Hemy esta- 
Wished manufactures of tapestry; French glass after the Venetian 
style began to he mode. To him alone France owes tlie silkworm 
and tlie mulberry, in ^ito of Sully It was Henry who dug tho 
canal which joins the Seme and tlie Loire. ITiider him Pans grew 
and grew fair, ho built the Place Roynle, he rebuilt the old budges. 

Bofoi-e his day the St Germain suhmb was not connected with the 
town, and was improved, he saw to that, He built tliat fine bridge 
on which every Frenchman as he passes still looks up with emotion 
at bis statue St Germain, Moncenux, Fontainebleau, above all 
tho Louvre, were enlaiged, almost rebuilt, by him He established 
in his long gallery in me Louvre artists or nil kinds, and encour- 
aged them frequently with his prosenoo os well os his presents." 

Finally, he had made Francs the arbiter of Europe, 
as was felt at Venice and Amsterdam, and as would have 
been also felt on the Bhiue, had not the Spanish faction, 
and the undying hatred of the Catholic fanaticism, cut short 
his life on the very eve of great events. 

The regency in France belonged in theory to the princes Louis 
of the blood-royal; as, however, Catherine de’ Medici had XIII 
made her a precedent, and as Henry TV. had as good as 
named his spouse regent, Marie de’ Medici seized the office 
at onca She took no vengeance on Sully for his opposition 
to her in past time, but made friends with him, taking 
from him all real power and command of the finances, while 
she left him the charge of tho artillery and woods, together 
with the government of Poitou. The princes of the blood- 
rojral were easily disposed of ; Condd was in exile, tho 
prince of Conti a cipher ; the count of Soissons she quieted 
with great gifts. Then she composed a council of regency, 
which was managed by her favourites Conoini and liis wife 
Leonora GaJigal Ooncini, who purchased the marquisate 
of Ancre, and was made marsheil, though an ambitious and 
greedy foreigner, did not use his power amiss for a time. 

When the princes, headed by Cond5, opposed him and 
clqmonred for the convocation of tho States-Qeneral, Ooncini 
quieted them skilf ally, and in 1614 caused tho young king’s 
majority to be declared,— for Louis XIIL was then thirteen 
years old,— and summoned the.States-Qeneral to meet at Tho 
Paris, As this was the last time that they were called States- 
together before the eve of the Bevolution, it maybe well to 
say a word as to the body, its nature and composition. ° 

The Statee-General of Franco, in which the three orders met 
from time to time at invitation of tho kmg, was an assembly 
of dergy, nobles, and “third estate” or commons. The three 
fonned three entirely indepeudent chambers, sitting, debat- 
ing, and voting separately. Consequently the vote of two 
orders could Mways veto the wishes of the third ; and as 
I clergy were a class and nobles a caste, and as to a large 
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1614 extent the interests of these bodies were identical, and as, 
moreover, they both enjoyed a fatal immunity from the 
burdens of taxation, the chance of legislation or taxation 
on fair principles was very small indeed. Representing the 
derical estate sat the bishops and abbots, together with a 
certain number of lower clergy j in the noble house sat 
the holders of noble fiefs , the third estate was represented 
(except in 1789) chiefly by deputies elected in the towns. 
These bodies had really no legislative power , and though 
just before the Revolution the parliament of Paris opened 
the way to great changes by declanng that taxes could only 
be legally voted by the States-Q-eneral, they had, as a fact, 
very little authority even m this respect; in only a few 
cases did they sanction taxation or vote subsidies , the royal 
power found it more convenient, till the bankrupt state of 
the country under Louis XYI. compelled it to call on the 
Estates for help, to arrange the taxation as it thought good. 
The great doctrine of the relation between tax-paying and 
political power was unknown in France. The true function 
of the Estates seemed to he hmited to expressions of opinion 
on points submitted to them by the king, and to the lay- 
ing before him, on their side, grievances which they had 
brought up in their calders or “ quires,” from the country. 
These grievances they could not remedy • all they could do 
was solemnly to call the attention of the king to them, who 
could redress them if he hked. This solemn process was 
almost the only occasion on which the Estates met together. 
They went to church together at the opening, and then in 
one chamber were met by the king, who addressed them 
and dismissed them to their several chambers with the 
business he chose to entrust to their deliberations , then, 
once more, at the end of their labours they all met again. 
At the upper end of the hall a platform was erected for 
the king and his court, the twelve peers, and the household 
officers ; on the nght hand of it sat the clergy, on the left 
the nobles, in front, at the foot of the hall, the third estate. 
Each order presented its statement of grievances ; the king 
replied with promises and assurances, which came to very 
little, and the Estates were then dismissed; and if the court 
had got the money or the help it sought, very httle inore 
was thought about gravamina to be redressed. So little 
was their practical importance, — so rarely were they con- 
voked, that their composition, method of election or 
nomination, rules of procedure, rights and legislative com- 
petency, were never made clear. It was not in the interests 
of the monarchy, or indeed of the privileged orders, that 
the Estates should have any power, or meet very often. 
This, then, was all that France, before the Revolution, ever 
Parha- had by way of what Englishmen call a parliament.^ The 
nioiit m -v^ord parliament in France has always signified only a law 
France, ^ parliament of Pans, the chief law court of 

the realm, claimed a certain constituiaonal power, as having 
the duty of registenng the royal edicts. As a rale, it 
proved itsdf the obsequious servant of the king’s will; 
from time to time, however, it was stubborn, and, refusing 
to register, held that the royal edict so unregistered was void 
of authority. In such eases the king was wont to hold 
what was curiously styled a ‘'lit de justice,” a “bed of 
justice,” or solemn vasitation of the parliament, in which he 
personally attended and compeUed the reluctant body to 
register his edict. These things, for the “ generalities " or 
Paysd’^- ‘'Pays d’dleotion,”— that is, for the chief part of France,— 
lection, were the sum total of constitutional life and power enjoyed, — 
a total wMcli, under a strong and determined monarch, or 
such a minister as Richelien, meant absolutely nothing at 
Pays all In the outlying districts, called the “ Pays d’dtats,” 
d’4tate. liberties existed ; these parts voted their own local 
taxation, and managed to a great extent their own local 
affairs; they were, however, a mere fringe round tihe 
borders of ancient France, — ^the estate of Flanders 
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(namely, Donai and Lille), Provence, Bdarn, Lower 1614-21, 
Navarre, Bigorre, Foix, Soule, Armagnac, N^bonzan, and 
Marsan. 

The States-General of 1614 did nothing; they faithfully 
represented the jealousies and ill-will between the orders, 
and broke np in confusion. Armand du Plessis of Riche- Rioie- 
lieu, bishop of Logon, was the orator of the clergy on this ap- 
occasion, &e person charged to lay the grievances of his P®™' 
order before the king. This is the only interesting fact m 
the history of this meeting of the Estates. In 1615 Louis 
Xin. married Anne of Austria, who afterwards played a con- 
siderable part in the troubles of the Fronde. For two years 
Marshal Ancre steered his perilous way between the young 
king, who cared little for him, — his mother’s favourite, not 
his, — the princes of the blood, and the discontented Hugue- 
nots. In 16 1 7 the new favourite of Louis, Charles d’ Albert, 
count of Lnynes, overthrew and killed him; Leonora 
Galigai, his wife, was executed as a sorceress ; the queen- 
mother and Eicheheu, who was just hoping to secure his 
foothold at court, both fell, — she withdrew to Blois, he to 
Lugon j the young king, weak and frivolous, fell mto the 
hands of the noblesse After a time the nobles were as 
little pleased with Luynea as they had been with Concini, 
and rallied round the court of Mary de’ Medici at Angers. 
Richelien, whose great abihties had already been recognized, 
was charged by Luynea with the dehcate task of attempt- 
ing a reconcibation between the king and his mother ; he 
succeeded by the treaty of Angers in 1620 m averting 
civil war. Then Luynes, thinking it well to amuse the 
king, marched with him into B4arn, where the inhabitants, 
suddenly bereft (in 1617) of their rights as Protestants, 
were in open ferment and revolt Here, as ip all the south 
and west of France, the Huguenots were uneasy and sus- 
picioim; the mcidents of war in Bohemia, where the 
Calvinists had but just been crushed, and the political 
changes in the United Provinces, excited their already high- 
wrought feelings They claimed the full benefit of the 
Edict of Nantes, which seemed to the court to be the estar 
blishment of a republic in the heart of the monarchy. In 
1621 they held an assembly at their capital, La RocheRe, 
and made a kind of declaration of independence. They 
divided their 700 congregations throughout France into 
eight circles, after the German fashion, thus indicatmg a 
tendency towards decentralization, which most he offensive 
to the court and the general body of French people ; they 
arranged their own levies of men and money, and in fact 
went far towards the full organization of what they styled 
“the republic of the Reformed churches of France and 
B6anL” They named the duke of Bouillon their chief, 
and made Lesdigniferes most plentifnl offers. These great 
nobles, however, refused to join them, and the di^e of Rohan 
with Ms brother Souhise became the heads qf this Huguenot 
movement. There were in it not a few elements of con- 
stitutional life; these Protestants had a far better idea of 
wholesome government than prevailed elsewhere in France. 

The noblesse, however, would have nothingto do with them, 
and their efforts were of littlB avail. The Mng, who showed 
considerable energy, took the command against them, and 
encouraged his army to treat them with barbarous craelty, 
for he was a we^k and heartless creature, At the siege of 
Montauban, however, he failed completely, and had to with- 
draw discomfited. Boon after this, in the end of 1621, 
Luynes was taken with camp fever and bng, 

who was weary of him, heard with plensnre the tidings of 
hm death. Round hiTp were now formed two parties, — ^that 
of the queen-mother upheld by Richelien, and that of the 
prince of OondA The king, leaning towards the latter, 
which wished for war^ set forth on a second campaign 
against the Huguenpfej, and conducted it with, the same 
mischievous cruelty^ as before. The Huguenots showed 
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623 - 24 . nothing but weakness , their chief men auhmitted, and I 
place after place fell. After this war had lasted about a 
year, the queen-mother got the upper hand at court, and 1 
' Cond6 had to withdraw , by a treaty which recalled the old 
peaces of the civil wars, the chief part of the Edict of 
Nantes was confirmed, while the Huguenots were forbidden 
to hold political meetings or to fortify towns ; they retained 
only La Rochelle and Montauban as strongholds (October 
BicLe- 1623). Richeheu, who in 1622 had received the cardinal’s 
hat in reward of his services in reconciling the king with 
charge of and to rule the 
^ weak, unstable king, who already appeared to fear and dis- 
like his future master. He entered the council in April 
1624. 

Hi 8 “I venture on nothing without first thinking it out , but 
pokey once decided, I go straight to my point, overthrow or cut 
down whatever stands in my way, and finally cover it all 
up with my cardinal’s red robe.” Such are the words put 
into lUcheheu’s month, and whether he said them or not, 
they represent fairly enough his deliberation, resolution, and 
cold severity. Nor does the final touch as to the red robe of 
his clerical office go much beyond the truth j for he made 
great use of his diguity as a cardinal to cover the intrigues 
and cruelties on which otherwise he might perhaps have 
never ventured. In his earlier days he seems to have 
desired to build up a strong monarchy, absolute, without 
constitutional checks, on the goodwill of a satisfied and well- 
governed people The allianca between despotism and de- 
mocracy, which our own age hna also seen, appeared to be 
especially adapted for Prance, where the constitutional life 
was always so weak. As soon, however, as the despotism 
was established on a firm footmg, the people were forgotten ; 
and Richelieu’s administration m the end oppressed them 
quite as much os it crushed the nobles or kept the church 
iu order. 

Hia When Richelieu entered the king’s council in 1624 he 
earlier ^43 thirty-nine years old. Born in 1685, he was the 
history. yQTing3s|; gon of a noble family of Poitou, springing origin- 
ally from the village of Richebeu. In that family the elder 
son, if he chose, took orders, because they could always dis- 
pose of the bishopnc of Lu5on, a kind of family benefice , 
the younger son became a soldier. As such, Armand du 
Plessis learnt lessons in warfare, which were very useful to 
him at a latei time ; the cardinal’s robe did not take the 
place of the soldier’s coat, — it only concealed it. When, how- 
ever, his brother gave up hjs preferment at Lugon, Armand 
at once left the calling of a soldier, was ordained, and suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric m 1607, at the age of twenty-two. 
The States-General of 1614 made the young prelate’s for- 
tune; he pleased Ooncini and the queen-mother, acted with 
consummate skill and prudence through the ten years which 
followed, was made cardinal in 1622, and member of the 
council in 1624, His later hfe may be divided into four 
Periods periods from 1624 to 1626, the time of his first resist- 
of hib auce against the Austro-Spanish power and his failure, as 
career shown by the peace of Monzon; (2) from 1626 to 1628, 
when he punished the Huguenote of La Rochelle for that 
failure, and laid firmer foundations for his after-success ; 
(3) from 1628 to 1636, the period in which he secured his 
own and his master’s despotism in France, and began to 
interfere in the affairs of Europe ; and lastly (4), from 1636 
to 1643, the days of his successful lead in the arena of 
general politics, and of hia triumphant overthrow of his 
domestic foes; the fruits of this period he left for Mazarin 
to gather in abroad by his triumphs at the peace of West- 
phalia, Louis XIV. earned out his prmciples to their 
utmost development m domestic policy. 

1. When he began to rule in 1624, the Austro-Spanish 
power had already become very strong. The firat results of 
the Thirty Ypnn’ War were all in their favour; they held 
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the Palatinate and the course of the Rhine, by which they 1624-28. 
could communicate with the Spanish Netherlands and inti- First 
midate the Dutch , they were also masters of the important penod 
Valtelline, that long pass which led from the Milanese 
territory, at this time in their hands, to their German 
friends m Bavaria and Tyrol Richebeu determined to 
attack them both m Germany and in the Italian Alps, — in 
Germany by supporting the leaderslup of Christian IV. of 
Denmark, though he would have much preferred that of 
Gustavus Adolphus , in the Alps by allying himself with 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, with Venice, and with 
the Giiaon leagues. With hardly any resistance he swept 
the Spanish and papal troops out of the Valtelline ; for 
Urban YITE. was only half-hearted on the side of Spam, 
and was to some extent influenced by the true winner of 
some of Richelieu’s greatest triumphs, the crafty capuchin, 

Father Joseph. Just, however, as all was going on well, 
Richelieu was paralysed by an unlucky outburst of Hugue- 
not independence ; affairs in Germany took a had turn, for 
Wallenstein now appears on the scene with a new impenal 
army, the attack of the duke of Savoy on Genoa failed; 
the French in Piedmont and the Valtelline felt themselves 
insecure A temporary peace was made with the Hugue- 
nots, and in May 1626 the treaty of Monzon with Spam Tlie 
closed Richelieu’s first attempt to reduce the preponderance treaty of 
of that power. It is perhaps the darkest hour of his career , 
the treaty was secretly and treacherously agreed on , he 
left hia aUies to shift for themselves , he seemed to reverse 
his whole policy. The truth was that the strength of the 
Spanish party at home, the lU-succesa of the Lutherans in 
Germany, and the weakening effect of Huguenot insurrec- 
tion made it impossible for him to persevere. 

2. It was clear that he must bridle the Rochelle Protest- Second 
ants before he could advance a step ; so doing, he would penod 
also mske a beginning in his second aim, that of bringing 
down the noblesse, — for some of the proudest aristocrats of 
France were Huguenots ; then he could coerce the queen- 
mother and her party, with its Spanish leanings , and after 
that he would be free to resume his foreign policy. This 
second period of his public career, therefore, is chiefly occu- 
pied with the overthrow of the Huguenot power, which was 
concentrated at La Rochelle. It was, however, preceded 
by a great comt intrigue, for he was already very obnoxious 
to the nobles near the throne, and to the pimces of the 
blood. The plot was easily detected and crushed; Marshal 
Omano perished lu prison ; Gaston of Orleans, the king’s 
dissolute younger brother, was compelled to moke abject 
submission ; the duke of VendOme lost his government of 
Brittany; the duchess of Chevreuse was banished; the 
queen herself was warned to behave more wisely in the 
future. The influence of women dunng this century is 
almost uniformly baleful , that of Henrietta Mario, sister 
of Louis XIIL and wife of Charles I., led to the attempt 
of Buckingham to recover his popularity in England by 
espousing the Huguenot cause, which was exciting a warm 
interest in the English people. The Huguenots, irritated 
by the establishment of Fort Louis os a check on La 
Rochelle, declared war on France herself; they were 
secretly encouraged by Anne of Austria and the court party, 
as well as by the Spaniards, who were delighted to see tlio 
cardinal thwarted and France weakened by civil war. They 
were also openly backed by England, which declared war 
on France, and sent a strong fleet under Buckingham to 
succour La Rochelle. But there was in light-headed hand- 
some Buckingham nothing of the soldier; he failed igno- 
miniously, while the cardinal’s siege grew daily stricter and 
more certain of success. After fourteen perilous months 
of siege, Richelieu entered the town in triumph. With the 
fall of La Rochelle ends the stubborn resistance of the 
Hnguonota to the monarchy ; the siege was a kind of after- 
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1628-32 blow to tbe civil wars of the previous century. No very 
severe penalties were eicacted from the town , it waa simply 
rendered powerless. The fall of the place roused a warm 
patnotic feehng m France ; it waa regarded as a great de- 
feat of England. Buckingham’s assassination had opened 
the -way to peace, which was signed between the courts of 
England and France in September 1628. 

Tkrd 3. It was full time for Richehen to interfere elsewhere, 
penod The utter collapse of the resistance against the house of 
Austria in Germany had come. WaUenstein waa omni- 
caraer. ^ . Qijnatian IV. had been driven back 

into Denmark ; the king of Spam was in league with the 
duke of Rohan and the discontented Huguenots of Langue- 
doc j affairs m Italy were very threatening , the Spaniards 
were pressing Casale, the key of the great valley of the Po, 
on the two sieges, La Rochelle and Casale, which took 
place at the same time, the fortunes of Europe turned. 
Richelieu, while he sent his agent Ohamao6 to North 
Germany to do what he could to check the Austrian ad- 
vance and to raise up fresh barriers, set himself to relieve 
Casale In January 1629 he had earned Louis XIIL into 
Italy, and the Spaniards at once raised the siege of Casale. 
Thence he returned into Languedoc, where the Protestant 
rebels were moving; they too were speedily put down; 
and Richelieu, with Father Joseph, once more posed before 
Europe as the champion of Catholicism. Urban VHI., 
who little knew his man, wrote him a letter of warm thanks 
and congratulations With the fall of Montauban, the last 
glimmer of local independence in France died out. Before 
the end of 1629 Richelieu was called on once more to in- 
terfere, and this time mote seriously, in Italy , the pope, 
the duke of Mantua, the republic of Venice, all in alarm 
appealed to him to save them from Spanish domination. 
He prevailed on the kmgto appoint him lieutenant-general, 
and with a splendid staff and army crossed the mountains 
into Italy early in 1630. His campaign, which did not 
include any open warfare against Spam, waa thoroughly 
ancceasfnl : he reduced aU Savoy to submission, in spite 
of the duke’s iB-wdL While he was thus making a splendid 
and theatrical campaign in Italy, he was quietly engaged 
on far greater things elsewhere, he was busy organizing 
and encouraging the resistance of northern Europe to the 
'house of Austria. Ohamac^ with Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Father Joseph at theRatisbon Diet, were charged with this 
duty, aud fulfilled it with eminent success. It was in 1630 
Gttsta- that Gustavus accepted the friendship aud help of France, 
vusA-dol- and early lu 1631 signed at Barenwald a treaty of alliance 
«utOT I which consented to pay him a great subsidy 

en ers n. treaty, in which Gustavus promised not 

to coerce peaceful Catholics, was approved even by Urban 
VIII. At the Ratisbon Diet m June 1630 Father Joseph 
Iiad a more delicate task; yet he too succeeded. The 
jealousies of the German princes neutralized all the advan- 
tages of the emperor Ferdinand, and brought about the 
faU of WaJleusteiu, who withdrew in haughty disdain to 
Bohemia; the princes also protested against the attempts 
of Ferdinand on Italy; and he, wishing above aU things to 
conciliate them, and to get his son Ferdinand named Rex 
Romanorum, promised to secure the Gonzaga-Nevers dnke 
at Mantua, and to withdraw his troops from the second 
si^B of Casale. The first treaty of Cherasco (April 1631) 
brought the Italian war to an end; a second treaty, made 
by Richelieu with Victor Amadeus, the new dnke of Savoy, 
secured for France Pmerolo, the key of the approaches to 
Turin. Giulio Mazarini, the pope’s agent, made his first 
public appearance in the negotiations of this Italian war, 
and laid the foundations of his fortunes in France. 

A little before this time Richelieu had passed through the 
most critical moment of his career ; the qneen-mother, the 
reigning queen, Gaston of Orleans, still heir to the throne, 
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the house of Guise, a group of generals and officers of the 1632- 
crown, the dnke of Bouillon, tbe count of Soissona, all the 
favountes and courtiers of Louis XIII, had conspired 
together to overthrow the cardinal. In the very moment 
of their apparent success, when the king, as they thought, 
had entirely given him up, the skilful audacity of Richelieu 
reversed all their plans. He threw himself on Louis XIH. 
for support, and the king, glad to he dehvered from their 
hands, gave the cardinal carte hlancTie, the “great storm of 
the court,” the “ Day of Dupes,” passed by and left him 
stronger than before. He showed no hesitation in punish- 
ing and crippling his foes. The qneen-mother was got rid 
of , she took refuge at Brussels, and her ladies were exiled ; 
Gaston fled to Lorraine, the duke of Guise to Italy ; the 
parliament of Paris, which had favoured the plot, was re- 
duced to humble submission. Richelieu was now made 
duke and peer, with the government of Bnttany. The 
attempts of the emigrant nobles to raise tbe provmces on 
the borders were sternly and swiftly put down, the battle 
of Castelnaudary in Languedoc closed the series of out- 
breaks. The duke of Montmorency, son of the constable, 
was taken there, and afterwards executed. After pacifying 
Languedoc, Richelieu rearranged the governorships of the 
provinces, removing hostile or suspected governors, and 
putting his own friends in their places. By the end of 
1632 he had crushed all the serious elements of resistance 
throughout France.^ 

This period coincides with the splendid career and pre- 
mature death of Gustavus Adolphus. His rapid advance 
and high aims had alarmed Richelieu, his fall at Lhtzen 
was a distinct relief to his ally ; it enabled him to step in 
between the combatants with emphasis, and to shape the 
latter years of the Thirty Years’ War so that they might 
conduce to the advantage of France. In July 1632 he had 
seized the duchy of Lorraine, almost without striking a 
blow, the duke having taken part with the emigrants 
against him. He was now prepared to advance thence to 
the Rhine ; he took the Protestant adventurers, Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar and others, into his pay. Things worked well 
for Richelieu; the murder of Wallenstein in 1634, the 
abandonment of the prince’s party by the elector of Saxony 
(peace of Prague, 1635), the lack of a head for the Geimuu 
Calvinists, — oE these things combined to open the way for 
the last and most brilliant period of Richelieu’s career. 

4. Late in 1634 he had renewed his alliances with Sweden PonrtI 
and the Germon Calvinists; he persuaded the Dutch topenod 
attack the Spanish Netherlands in May 1635 ; he declared 
war on Spain, and came openly into the field, in which 
hitherto he had worked only by secret and oblique methods. 

He had under his command such a force as France had 
never seen : 132,000 men in four armies seemed hkely soon 
to bring the weary war to an end. One army was to 
join the Dutch under Frederick Henry of Orange and to 
march on Brussels, a second to unite with Bernard of 
Weimar and the Swedes across the Rhine, a third to hold 
the line of the Vosges and protect Lorraine ; the fourth 
with the duke of Savoy should reduce the Milanese country. 

The result, however, in no way answered the expecta- 
trons; the campaigns of 1635 and 1636 were unsuccessful 
and burdensome ; neither glory nor profit foEowed ; the 
Spaniards and Austrians invaded France on three sides,—- in 
Picardy, across the Pyrenees, and in Burgundy. Nor was 
1637 more decisive. Though the invaders had been swept 
out, no important actions took place, no great results 
foEowed. The successes of Bernard of Saxe-W eimar on the 
Rhine in 1638 first showed that the Austro-Spanish power 
was checked. In this year the first steps were mode 
towards the peace of Westphalia. The birth of the 
dauphin Louis also now ruined the court party, and secured 
to Richelieu a firmer lease of power; if their sickly king 
IX. - 12 
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1638-42. were to die, as seemed only too likely, ke would continue 
to guide the fortanes of the state under a regency; the 
hopes and future of Gaston of Orleans were reduced to 
nothing. The fall of Breisach at the end of the year, which 
placed the upper Ehine completely in the hands of Bernard 
of Sase-Weimar, though it might not be altogether grate- 
ful to Blchelieu, who feared the skill and abihties of 
the ambitious and patriotic German, proved to the world 
that the Austrian power was worn out. The death of 
Father Joseph at the same moment caused the cardinal 
no small embarrassment ; his place was taken by the supple 
Mazarin. The death of Bernard, just as his plans seemed 
on the point of being realized— just as he thought he had 
made for himself a principality on the Bbine to chedk the 
progress as much of France as of Austria,— came very oppor- 
tunely for Richeheu. There was now no one engaged in 
the war who could mterfere with his objects ; he got pos- 
session of the army which had served Bernard so ■well, the 
best body of fightmg men the war had produced after the 
Swedes had been exhausted , he also seized on the districts 
in their hands. In 1641 the count of Soissons went over 
to the Spaniards and invaded northern France. He fell m 
■ battle, and the attempt failed. In Germany and Italy the 
strength of France was more and more distinctly shown. 
The last battles of the Thirty Tears’ "War were chiefly won 
by Frenchmen ; the cession of Sedan by the duke of Bouillon, 
and the capture of Perpignan close to the Spanish border, 
were “the last present made by Richelieu to France” 
(Michelet). The one helped to secure her northeru, the 
other her southern frontier. The cardinal’s last struggle 
for supremacy took place now. In 1641 the parliament of 
Paris was humbled, and its omhitiou to rival the Bnglish 
parliament rudely destroyed; m 1642 the conspiracy of 
Cinq Mars gave expression to the old and undying hatred 
of the court for Richelieu. The plot was detected and un- 
ravelled as soon as it was spun, and Cinq Mars with his 
friend De Thou perished on the scafold at Lyons. After 
this, all were prostrate and obedient ; the court party was 
utterly foiled, its chief members dead or exiled ; the car- 
dmal’s foreign policy was triumphant, and neither Spain 
nor Austria could do more. But he had no time to enjoy 
the successes his cold heart and strong hand had won ; he 
fell into the hands of the one enemy whom no subtlety 

Ohamo. could haflOie, and diediu December 1642 Richelieu had 
of an inflexible wiU, vigorous abilities, and a clear idea of what 
ho desired that France should be; and it is hardly too 
much to say that he made France what she has continued 
to be almost to our days. Not tiU the centre of power in 
Germany had passed from Austria to Prussia did the old 
foreign policy of France fail; nob till constitutional life 
had got firm hold on the French people did the republic 
succeed m reversing the evil principles and consequences of 
Rioheheu's home government. His leading idea was that 
■unity bnugs strength ; and into unity his stern resolves 
and pitiless severities forced his reluctant country, In the 
career of Louis XIY. we read the true commentary on his 
acts and principles; in the corrupt and deadly despotism 
of the ISfch century we read its punishment; even the 
Revolution, though it scourged the older system with 
scorpions, could not at once destroy it, or build ou surer 
foundations. When we remember how Eiohelieu crushed, 
one after another, those elements of society which had in 
them germs of a modern constitutional life, we are tempted 
to speculate ou the splendid career which was possihle for 
France had a wiser statesman ruled her in these critical 
years, The base subserviency of the church, the humilia' 
tion of the lawyers in the parliaments, the loss of noble 
independence, the overthrow of all healthy civic life, the 
steady depression of Huguenot opinions, the silence of the 
Sfcates-General, the' diminution of local hberties even in 
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the “pays d’^tats,” the assertion of the king’s independent 1642. 
right to levy taxes and issue edicts, — all these evils might 
have been avoided, and the strong life, strong often to tur- 
bulence, which lived in these difterent institutions might 
have been harmonized, brought into friendly and fruitiul 
action, until an original and characteristic constitutional 
history had given France that strength and prosperity, that 
home development of magnificent resources, which would 
have secured her the undisputed lead and lordship among 
the nations of Europe Instead, Rmhelieu gave her unity 
and glory The burdens of France increased enormously ; 
her aggressive power, now that she was concentrated in the 
hand of a despot, who had unchecked command of the 
persons and purses of his subjects, woe immensely increased. 

If we look into Richelieu’s character, we shall discern, side 
by side with that pride which could rejoice in debasing the 
noblest and strongest, a vanity which, like a vein of im- 
purer metal, spoilt the ring and clearness of his life, He 
was always conscious of effects : as an author, a dramatist, 
or a statesman, he was on the look-out for “ situations” ; 
his moat striking political successes seemed due as much to 
the necessity of irapreseing men by startling novelties as to 
an honest belief m the justice of his cause or the wholesome- 
ness of his course of action. His extraordinary powers, his 
life-long devotion to the policy he had drawn out for him- 
self and France, secure him his safe position as a great 
man, — a great mau on the lower level, — one whom one 
fears, perhaps admires, but never loves; because there were 
m him no really high aims, nor any true love of the people 
under him, nor any desire to rule them well. Richelieu 
has been often compared with Wolsey and conti-asted with 
Mazann. The red robe of the cardinal is common to aU 
three; beyond this the comparison with Wolsey is of little 
value, for the men were essentially unlike in character and 
aim. The contrast with Mazarm, who lived with him, 
studied hia policy, and succeeded him, ia of more value and 
interest. It is brilliantly treated by Voltaire in his ’Ernmde 
(vu. 327 sg.) 

Henri, dans oe moment, voit sur dcs fleui’s-do-lis 
Deux mortels orgueilleux aui)i6a du trdue assis. 

Ils tieniient sous Jem’s pieda tout un pcuplo la cliafiio, 

Tone deux sont revotus do la pourpre roraaino} 

Tons deux sout entourds de gardes, de soldats, 

Hies pj-end pour dcs I’ois . . . Vous no vous trompczpasj 
Hs lo sont, cut Loins, sons en avoir lo titrc; 

Du pi’inco ot do I’etat I’un ot Taiitro cst rarbitre. 

Eicheliou, Mazaviii, nnniBtrcs inimoi’tols, 

Jusip’au trOno cloves do I’ombro des autels, 

Enfonts da la foi-tuno et do la politique, 

Morchci’ont b grands pus an ponvoir deapotiqno 
Eicheliou, grand, sublime, implncablo ennemi: 

Momnn, sonpla, adroit, et dangeronx ami; 

I’un fuyaut avee art, et ciSdant li rorago, 

L'auti’e aux flots irnt^s opiiosant son courage; 

DoS princes do mon sang onnemis ddelai’ds; 

Tons deux liais dii peuplo, ot tons deux admirds; 

Eafin, par lours efforts, ou iim lour induBtiuo, 

TJ^os a lours rois, cru^ h la patrio,” 

One thing they liad in common, the love and encourage- 
ment of letters ; yet even this in Richelieu’s hands must 
be organized, despotic. Still, he and Mazarin have an 
honourable claim to remembrance when we speak of the 
■writers of the “ great age,” for it was under them in the 
first half or so of the century, rather than under Louis XIV. 
in the latter half, that the chief masterpieces were produced. 

The tendency ef the rei^ of Louis XIV, was rather to 
depress than to ennoble literature, Richelieu founded the 
French Academy in 1636, and set on foot the of 
Frances he established the royal printing press ; he desired 
to patronize learned men, though his own literary efforts 
failed, and men of real independence of character, like 
OomeiUe and Descartes, shunned the fatal honours of his 
patronage. He was in all bis taetea a great and showy 
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1648-46. prince ; his bearing and surroundings were more than noble; 
he called to his side artists of every kind; art, in its 17th 


century decadence and formalism, was well content to do 
his bidding, and gild an age of splendour without genius. 

The use Louis XIH. died wittm six months after Eicheheu’s 
of Maza- (le^th ; he did but give time to Mazarm to win the favour 
of the queen and to secure his position as first muuster. 
Mazarm was destmed to fail completely in home govern- 
ment, while in foreign affairs ha brought all his great 
master’s policy to a splendid and successful end At home 
his rnle reversed Eichelieu’s stern principle of repression, 
The subtle and flexible Italian, after the manner of his 
countrymen, hoped to succeed by counterpoises, by playing 
factions off against one another, by trading on the meaner 
side of human nature, by love affairs and jealonsias, and 
all the stock in trade of weak intriguing characters. Hra 
rule is characterized by the burlesque wars of the Fronde, 
which sufficiently showed his want of firmness and the 
degradation of the age. 

Louis Louis Xin. left at his death two sons, Louis the dauphin, 
XIV. now Louis XIV., and Philip duke of Anjou, afterwards 
duke of Orleans, who founded the Orleans branch of tlie 
Bourbon family, which ceased to reign on the deposition of 
Louis Philippe in 1848. The regency was in the hands of 
Anne of Austria, his queen ; Gaston of Orleans was named 
lieutenant-genard of the kingdom; the direction of the 
government was placed with a council, the prince of Cond6, 
Mazann, Segnier the chancellor, and two more. The kmg's 
wiH, however, was little respected. Anne, a haughty and 
ambitious woman, with Mazann to hack her, was not likely 
to care much for the clog of a council of regency. The 
parliament of Paris^flattered at appearing to be the arbiter 
of the counsels of kings, set aside the will, and declared 
Kegeucy Anne independent regent. The old court party, of which 
of Anne always been the head, expected to rule at will; 

Austria ^^zarlu wos tolerated only because he was necessary to 
bnng foreign affairs to a successful issue ; that done he 
The would have to go. The Importauts,” as they were nick- 
“ Import- named, a frivolous and unworthy company of noble nohodies, 
reckoned on a long lease of power; the king was littte 
more than a babe, — he was but four years and a half old, — 
and it would be strange if they could not secure themselves. 
The war on the frontiers, however, ruthlessly destroyed 
their hopes. The Spaniards, cheered by the deaths /)f 
Eichelieu and Louis XIII., had besieged the little frontier- 
town of Eocroi; Mazarin hastily sent up an army to relieve 
the place, commanded by Marshal L’Hfipital and the 
young duke of Enghien, eldest son of Henry L, prince of 
Cond6, a distant cousin of the king. In spite of L’H6pital’8 
prudent counsels, Enghien recklessly with the confidence 
of genius and youthful inexperience attacked and utterly 
defeated the world-famous Spanish infantry, and killed 
their aged general Puentes. The battle of Eocroi (1643) 
destroyed for ever the older fightmg-power of the world, the 
solid Spanish foot, and gave to France her first taste of that 
military glory which marks the reign ; it was the lo.phm 
6 a fm of the child-king of France; it also secured the 
dominance of Mazarin. The house of Oondd was his friend; 
Eocroi enabled him to hold up his head against both Spain 
and the "Importants”; their party, for the time, was 
utterly broken up. In these closing years of the Thirty 
Tears^ War two able soldiers came to the front, the Great 
Condo and Turenne,— the one all fire and dash, alike 
Condi dangerous to friend and foe, the other the greatest tactician 
of the age. The one represents at its best the old noble 
Turenne. tjie other the modem skilful officer. In 1644 they 
drove the imperial general Mercy out of his position at 
Freiberg, and became masters of the middle Bidne-laud ; 
in 1646, pressing the Austrians nearer home, they fought 
and won the sanguinary second battle of Nordlingen ; so ; 
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much were they weakened by that Cadmean victory that they 164^43 
were unable to keep the advantage, and were thrust back 
to the Ehiue. In 1646 they directed their attention against 
the elector of Bavaria, in hopes of being able to detach him 
from Austria; Turenne took undisputed possession of the 
whok upper Danube valley, and threatened the elector 
Maximilian at Munich. In 1647 he, to free himself from 
the invader, who mercilessly ravaged and plundered his 
lands, signed a separate trace with France, and abandoned 
at last the imperial cause. Well might the house of 
Austria now feel that by any sacrifices it must bring the 
long war to an end. When the elector broke truce early 
next year, his resistance was crushed by the French at 
Zusmarshausen, and the fighting m Germany was over. 

The war had rather more life in it as between France and 
Spain. In Italy, Flanders, and Catalonia considerable 
movements went on ; that in Flanders, where Cond6 com- 
manded, was alone decisive; the battle of Lens (9th 
Angnst 1648), the last of the fighting on that side, was a 
crushing and final defeat of the Spanish, and even more 
fatal to their power than the overthrow of Eocroi. 

For years there had been negotiations for peace ; they The 
had taken definite form as long back as 1639 at Cologne, peace of 
In 1643 the congresses of MtmsterandOsnabrack were set^®®^' 
permanently going: at MUnster, France, Spain, and the^^‘’'^“' 
Catholic princes were to make terms with the emperor, at 
Osnabnick negotiations should go on between him and 
Sweden, and the Protestant princes ; the results should be 
welded into one coherent treaty of peace. The Dutch and 
Spaniards made peace together in January 1648, so ending 
their eighty years’ struggle. The terms between the empire 
and Sweden were signed at Osnabruck in August ; those 
between the empire and France at Mtinster in October 
1648. The quarrel between Francs and Spain alone re- 
mained unsettled. The peace of Westphalia, as was neces- 
sary, largely favoured France. As the war had gone on, her 
growing strength, and at last her preponderance, had made 
this quite inevitable ; yet in actual gain of territory France 
received but little, only Austrian Alsace being added to 
the kingdom. In influence and in relative strength, how- 
ever, she grew much. The power of Germany was broken 
up; .the prmces friendly to France, the elector of Treves, 
the Palatine house, the house of Hesse Cassel, the Swiss 
cantons, were all strengthened. The three bishoprics, 

Metz, Yerdun, Toul, were ceded in full sovereignty to 
France, as was also Pinerolo ; she might garrison PhiHps- 
barg; the chief Ehme fortresses, barriers against her 
ambition, were to be dismantled , Bieisach remained in her 
hands. Austna was cut off from the Netherlands, and was 
rendered almost powerless. Thus the foreign poh'cy of 
France was finally tnumphant, although BicheUeu did not 
live to see it. He had marked out its coarse, had watched 
over the preparations for it, had sat it in motion, and bad 
seen it through its earlier failures and difficulties ; (ben he 
bequeathed it to Mazarm, who, though far inferior to him 
in tenacity and unity of purpose, was perhaps better fitted 
to steer tb’ngs to their end; for his subtle skill and flexi- 
bilily were exactly calculated for the intricate mazes of 
long negotiations, and could well defend French purposes 
amidst ^e innumerable and conflicting claims and wishes 
of the states represented at the congresses, 

No sooner h^ the peace of Westphalia settled, as it did Mazaru 
for long years, the basis of the public law of Europe, than 
Mazarin was obliged to tom his attention to home-aflfeiis, 
in which he was never so fortunate as in his foreign ven- 
tures. It has beeu nofciped that a singular movement, ad- 
verse to the claims of monarchy, was at this very momeqt 
sweeping across Europe. The rulers of every state seem 
to lose power, somefes are overtlixown entirely. The 
characteristics of mffcy tears’ War tended to prqduoo 
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1648. this result, — partly by depressing Austria and Spain, partly 
by familiarizing men with the careers of brave adventurers 
not royal, not even princely, partly by arousing enthusiasm 
for strong Protestantism, as in the English, volunteers who 
supported the Calvinist “winter king,” or took service 
under the “Protestant hero,” Gustavus Adolphus, partly 



also by the results of the war, as seen in the acknowledged 
independence of the United Provinces and Switzerland, 
two republics finally freed, from royal control Besides 
this there was an aristocratic reaction which had brought 
down the monarchy of the papacy, as was clearly seen in 
the long pontificate of Urban 7111, ; there was the popular 
reaction which was steadily destroying the absolutist 
theories of the Stewarts in England ; there was a certain 
weakening of royalty in Scandinavia, whether at Stockholm 
or at Copenhagen, And France could not fail to feel the ■ 
same infiuences at work. Mazarin’s easier rule allowed the 
princes and nobles whom Eichelien had steadily kept down 
to raise their heads again, and the lawyers who composed 
the parliament of Paris, flattered at having been allowed to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment on the last will of 
Louis XIII., and thinking themselves an institution parallel 
to the parliament of England, were also much disposed to 
take advantage of the childhood of the king, the weakness 
of the queen-mother, the easier disposition of the cardinal 
The French people, who had much rejoiced when Richelieu 
died, thinking that his heavy burdens would be lightened, 
were deeply irritated to find that they had fallen into the 
hands of a greedy foreigner ; that their financial position 
was worse and their burdens grew yearly heavier; that 
Mazarin allowed Emeri, a harsh and cruel creature, also an 
Italian, to manage the purse of France, and to plunder it at 
will for his own and his master’s profit. These causes are 
quite enough to account for the outbreak of civR war in 
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1648. The only wonder is that this war, the “War of the 1648-51. 
Fronde,” or the Sling (a nickname drawn from the boys in The war 
the city ditches of Paris, who played at mimic fights with of the 
slings), proved so hollow and absurd, when one sees engaged 
in it the great names of Cond^ and Turenue. The name of 
the Fronde was first adopted by the leader of the move- 
ment, the coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris, Paul of 
Gondi, who is best known to history as the Cardinal de 
Eefcz, The immediate cause of the outbreak was the attemp t 
of Mazarin to punish the parliament of Paris for having 
brought about the dismissal of his corrupt agent Emeri. 

The news of Condi’s great victory at Lens (9t]i August 
1648) had inspirited the court party, which counts 1 Conde 
as its champion ; and Mazarin determined to use the en- 
thusiasm thus aroused to strike terror into the parliament. 

On the thanksgiving day for the victory, four members of 
the parliament were suddenly arrested, one of them being 
Broussel, “an old counsellor in his dotage, whom the mob 
loved for his rude manners and his fine head of white hair.” 

All Paris was at once in an uproar; tlie coadjutor De Betz 
threw himself into the disturbance, obtained Broussel’s re- 
lease, and quiet for the moment was restored. The queen- 
mother and Mazarin, alarmed at the troubled look of affairs, 
fled from Paris to Ruel The parliament took the lead in 
what seemed to be a revolution, and De Retz, a born agita- 
tor and demagogue, gave to the lawyers a popular force in 
the discontent of the Paris mob. Though the court had 
been induced to return to Paris in October 164-8, Mazarin 
thought it safer to escape with it again early in 1649 to St 
Germains. Then the discontented nobles, chiefly influ- 
enced by that romantic intriguer, the duchess of Longue- 
ville, Condd’s sister, united their cause with that of Paris 
and the parliament, and seemed likely to overbear all oppo- 
sition. The prince of Conti, Condd’s younger brother, the 
duke of Longueville, a crowd of others, and eventually 
Turenne himself, formed the heads of a new “ War of the 
Public Weal.” Oondd saved the court ; bis siege of Paris, 
and the weariness of the people, who had to pay for all the 
brilliant follies of their noble allies, led to the peace of 
Ruel early in 1649, — a delusive peace, negotiated by the 
stiff pedantic president of the parliament, Matthew Mold. 

This movement marks the division between the Old The Old 
Fronde and the New, —the Old the Fronde of Paris 
the parliaments, the New the Fronde of the discontented 
nobles. These latter were by no means inclined to accept 
the agreement of Ruel; the second period of the Fronde 
began at once ; Condd tried to play a middle part, intrigu- 
ing with both sides, and equally disliked by both. Ho 
formed a kind of party of his own, that of the “ petits 
maitres,” the frivolous young nobles, dazzled by his bright 
manners and warlike reputation. The chiefs of the New 
Fronde began serious negotiations with Spain, and Spanish 
troops entered northern France, descending as far as to 
Eheims. Anne of Austria, somewhat strengthened by the 
adherence of the Old Fronde, ventured now to arrest Condd, 

Conti, and Longueville, early in 1660. But the duchess of 
Longueville escaped, whereby the stroke was rendered a 
complete failure. ^She carried Turenne over to the New 
Fronde, and he, supported by Spanish troops, threatened 
Paris. The three prisoners were sent down to Havre for 
safety; Turenne’s Spaniards were driven back to the frontier, 
and the royal troops retook Rethel from them. Feeling 
that Paris was still too uneasy for him, Mazarin released 
the three prisoners, and withdrew to Briihl on the Rhine. 

His cunning thought was that Condd woirld certainly arouse 
jealousies and confusion, out of which the royal power might 
soon recover authority. Nor was he wrong : in the autumn 
of 1661 the Old Fronde had come entirely over to the 
court; De Retz, satisfied by the exile of Mazarin, was 
bought with a cardinal’s hat; Condd withdrew, and roirsed 
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1662-57. revolt in Gruyenne, where lie was strong. He reckoned on 
the help of Tnrenne and the Spaniards in the north ; but 
all calculations were certain to be vam in a war in which 
love and vanity, jealousies and mean ambitions, ruled su- 
preme. Turenne at once went over to the court, and took 
command of the king’s troops , Mazarin came back, the bug’s 
majority was declared A struggle for Paris followed, in 
which Tuienne showed himself the master of his great rival, 
first checking him at ^tampes, and then defeating him 
completely m the suburbs of the capital (1652). Cond6 
with the remnant of his force took refuge in the town 
through the St Antoine gate. Next year, all bemg weary 
of the war, the young bug was invited back to Pans, 
Cond^ withdrew into Champagne and joined the Spaniards, 
with whom he remained till the peace of the Pyreneea The 
New Fronde was entirely broken up, the Old Fronde had 
long been weary of the whole affair j Cardinal de Retz was 
a prisoner at Vincennes, and his career was over. Ere long 
Mazarin, who had again withdrawn from court to Sedan, 
was recalled ; the parliament of Paris, which m 1654 de- 
murred to the heavy cost of the Spanish war, was ordered 
by the bng to abase itself ; its meetings were forbidden , 
for nearly a century and a half its political action was sus- 
pended. 

All this “burlesque war,” this “war of children, with a 
child’s nickname,’* “conuc in its origin, its events, its prin- 
ciple,” as Michelet says of it, had been like the hght scene 
winch the skilful dramatist iuterposes between the great 
movements of his tragedy, at once to relieve the strained 
attention of the hearers and to heighten the effect of the 
catastrophe. It fills with light and merry motion the period 
between Richelieu and Louis XIY.j it was “ the game of 
lively schoolboys in the interval between the lessons of those 
War two stem and severe teachers ” The Spaniards were still 
sim France ; and nothing so clearly shows their 

^ utter exhaustion as their inability to taka any serious 
advantage of the troubles of their -adversanes. The civil 
wars over, France soon drove Spain to the wall Oond4, 
in command of Spanish troops could achieve nothing ; in 
1664 the Spamards failed at the siege of Arras, and the 
French took Stenay ; Louis XIV , who was with the army, 
perhaps here imbibed that love of sieges which always 
marked his military career. In 1656-1666 the fortunes of 
the war were almost evenly balanced, the Spaniards having 
perhaps the best of it in the nortli j and troubles with the 
noblesse began again, while the new opinions and party of 
Jansenius of Utrecht, which had been condemned by Pope 
Innocent X. in 1653, found great favour among tbe French 
clergy, who disliked tbe doctrines and tendencies of the 
Jesuits. From this time to the end of the reign of Loms 
XIV. the Jansenists of Paris are in more or less open op- 
position to the court ; in these days they sympathized much 
with De Retz. Now, however, Mazarin’s skill as a foreign 
minister enabled him to triumph over all opposition. Ihe 
Crom- strong government of Cromwell had in 1664 secured the 
welled tranquil progress of England by treaties with the chief 
Mazarin noj^g^n powers and with Portugal ; mow in 1656 ho had 
to choose between alliance with France or with Spain. Nor 
could he hesitate. Spain still spoke her ancient tongue— the 
tongue of intolerance and Catholic repression , France in 
Mazarin’s hand had been willing to tolerate the Huguenots, 
and to aid the Protestant party m Germany. A treaty be- 
tween England and France was accordingly signed in 
October 1666, a treaty of peace and commerce ; a httle later 
it was Mowed (March 1667) by am offensive and defensive 
alliance. Six thousand Enghah Puritans, led by Turenne, 
made an immediate change in the character of the war, and 
the Spaniards began at once to give way. In 1 668 Turenne 
caught them at the Dunes, not far from Dunkirk, and de- 
feated them completely ; Dunkirk yielded, and was duly 
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handed over to the keeping of the Englfiah j the Spamards 1669-61 
were swept away, Qravelines, Fumes, Oudenarde, all fell ; 
Brussels was threatened. In August of this year Lionne, 
Mazann’s agent, on occasion of an election to the Holy 
Roman Empire, concluded an agreement with the princes 
on the Rhine for the upholifing of the peace of "Westphalia ; 
and France could show herself as the ally at once of England, 
Sweden, Bavaria, the ecclesiastical electors, the house of 
Brunswick. At last in 1659 Spam yielded, being utterly 
unequal to the strife. The peace of the Pyrenees gave to The 
France Gravelines, Landr^cy, ThionviUe, and Montm4dy, peace of 
and Spam also ceded all she held in Artois , though the 
duke of Lorraine was replaced at Nancy, the duchy of Bar, 
and some smaUer places along the Champagne border, were 
ceded to France. In Germany itself Louis XIY. secured 
Juliers to the duke of Neuburg, and the onginal trouble 
which led to the Thirty Tears’ War was finally settled eleven 
years after that war had ended. All French conquests in 
Catalonia were restored to Spam, while Francs became 
finally master of Roussillon and Conflans ,• Cond6 was par- 
doned and taken mto favour. Finally, the treaty involved 
a great marriage compact between Louis XIY and the 
infanta Maria Theresa of Spam. The actual marriage, 
which took place next year, was garnished with a dowry 
nerer paid, and with a renunciation by the infanta of all 
her rights to the Spanish crown or Spanish possessions, 
which was thrust contemptuously aside when in 1667 Louis 
XIV desired to get hold of the Spanish Netherlands, or 
when forty years later he placed the crown of Spain on {lie 
brows of his young grandson Philip. The peace of tbe 
Pyrenees and this Spanish marriage firmly established Louis 
XIY. on his throne as tbe most powerful monarch of Christ- 
endom; it was time for Mazarin to withdraw and leave 
his pupil m full command of the realm. He spent the lost Maza- 
year of his life m teaching the young monarch those lessons nn’s end 
of kmg-craf t on which he built up his career, — taught him 
to avoid a first minister, instilled mto him a belief that ill- 
faith in treaties was good policy, and urged him to cultivate 
his “natural gift of dissimulation”; called Ms attention to 
the miserable state of finance, and commended to him his 
trusted agent Colbert, as the man best fitted to bring order 
out of confusion ; finally, he placed his own hn^ fortune, 
some ten millions sterling of our present reckoning, wrung 
from the misery of France, at the king’s disposal Louis, 
however, replaced it honourably in the cardinal’s hands, 
who left the bulk of it to his nieces, and with part founded 
his “ College of the Four Nations” for the education of 
noble Chilean from the districts added to France in 1648 
and 1659. To this college he bequeathed that splendid 
library which he had based on Richelieu’s fine collection 
and bad admiraTjly enlarged by the care and skill of his 
librarian Nand6. He had done what he could for arts, 
literature, and science, had established the academy of paint- 
ing and sculpture, had pensioned Descartes in Holland, and 
had introduced at Paris the Italian opera. In all the solid 
elements of good government he was entirely wanting; 
and it remained for Colbert to struggle against his fate,— 
the fate of serving a grand monarch, who would neutralize 
his endeavours to secure financial and commercial prosperity 
for France. Mazarin died in March 1661, leaving the state 
in the unfettered hands of Louis XIV., who, though now 
twenty-two years old, and a king for 18 years past, had as 
yet been httle but a cipher ou the throne. 

Nothing is more striking in all history than the cou^ Oharao- 
trast between the Louis whom men saw under Mazarin’s ter of 
tutelage, and the Louis whom Fran^ long adored os her 
Great Monarch. In the earlier period there was the dull 
and tranquil docility of a great creature which as yet knows 
not ila amazing strength, and has as yet none of tbe ambi* 
tions of power, and has never tasted blood, His nature, 
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1661. developing itself very slowly and late, seemed to onlookers 
to be only keavy and commonplace ; courtiers noted witli 
keen eyes that tL young prmce liked amusements, and they 
promised themselves a bright and joyous reign, in which 
they would have free leave to spend as they liked the 
hardly-won wealth of Trance ; it seemed to them perfectly 
natural that they should waste at will what they had never 
earned, and they fully beheved that the young king would 
be their accomplice. His capacity seemed to be small , he 
was timid and ignorant. Mazarin almost alone was not 
mistaken in b'm, and no one knew him so well ; “he will 
set off late, but will go further than all the rest,” was his 
judgment, and a just one, on the young monarch’s charac- 
ter. For he was serious, severe, obstinate ; he learnt little, 
and that slowly ; but what he did learn he never forgot. 
He would neither bend nor forgive; and when he had once 
taken on himself the heavy burden o£ his kingly duties he 
never flinched nor repined for more than haK a century. 
From the beginning he declared that he would rule without 
a first minister, —this Mazarin had instilled into him as a 
fundamental law of his kingcraft; and he kept hia word, 
although it became clear m tune that it was g^uite possible 
to hold him m close leading strmgs, so long as be himself 
did not find it out At first, however, he was determmed 
to have only agents around him, — men of business who 
should never expect to become too prominent, — ^not great 
lords of church or state, but men of middle or humble 
origin. With them he was prepared to undertake any 
amount of dry detail work of public business. Without a 
Sigh be dedicated bencefortb four or five bonrs a day, or 
even more, to pubhc affairs ; bis commonplace abilities, 
his instinct of orderlmess, bis love of minutim, his punctual 
routine, which would have disgusted a liveher prince, 
formed the happiness of his life. “His ministers,” says 
Michelet, “might change or die ; be, always the same, went 
through his duties, ceremonies, royal fdtes, and the like, 
with the regularity of the sun, which he had chosen as his 
embleuL” With a morbid conscience, he easily become 
subject to his coufesaor; with a limited intelligence and 
great lack of knowledge, he was dependent on his ministers 
without knowing it ; with a vein of small vanity in his char- 
acter, he was not above being led by the flatteries of the 
woman he loved. Finally, Louis XIV., though heavy-look- 
ing, was handsome and majestic in person ; no one has over 
played the part of a king with such equable gravity and 
success ; his dignity was as striking os his selfiahnesa , for 
his heart was dull, and neither aurprisea nor warm feeUngs 
could throw him off Ms balance. His whole reign passed 
without his ever showing any real feeling for his poor sub- 
jects j and his indifference to the health and feelmgs of those 
nearest him, his treatment of his court, oapeciMly of the 
ladies of it, was such as nothing but tbeir abject fear of 
him, and the meanness engendered by the atmosphere of 
such a court, could explain. 

The ma- Louis XIV. began bis true reign in 1661 by dividing the 
business of government into three agencies. He placed all 
govern- Lionne, who had served him so well 

jnent ill th® war against Spain ; Lb Tellier had charge of the 
army and was war-secretary, supported by his strong-handed 
son, the terrible Louvois; and finance was entrusted to Fou- 
quet, the most brilliant and unsatisfactory of his ministers. 
All three were men of middle origin s Lionne came of a 
family of gentle birth in Dauphmy; Le Tellier’s father 
was a lawyer ; and Fouquet was a citizen who pretended 
(as many Frenchmen have since done) to be of noble birth. 
The king had at bis side also Mazarin’s most trusted depend- 
ant Colbert, gmndson of a wool-seller of Eheima It was 
thought at court, where Louis was no better understood than 
filsowhero, that Fouquet would before long carry all before 
him, and fill the coveted post of first minister of theorown. 
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The queen-mother, seeing that the king did nothing for his 1661-67. 
governor Villeroy, and that he was stepping resolutely for- 
ward in the path he had chosen, complained bitterly of her 
son’s ingratitude, and declared with a sneer that he 
“wanted to pretend to be a man of ability.” Fouquet, 
ambitious and bright, a favourite with the queen-mother, 
the court ladies, the literary world, the Jansemsts, a man 
who let the finances fall into hopeless confusion and stooped 
to dishonest representations to save his credit, was not the 
man to smt the young king, and in a few month’s time he 
had fallen for ever from power, and Colbert sat in his 
place. 

John Baptiste Colbert, who was minister of Louis XIV. Colbert 
for two-and twenty years, claimed descent from a Scottish 
family settled in France, and his character, his commou- 
sense, rigid principles, business ways and tastes, and his 
simple habits, were just what one might have expected from 
such an origin , “ a mind somewhat heavy and harsh, but 
solid, active, unwearied in work.” He was first named 
comptroller-general of finance; he had also the supreme 
care of all home-affairs, and when the navy (after 1669) 
was first in his own and then in his son’s hands, he may be 
said to have had charge of that also. Till Louvois succeeded 
to the ministry of war in 1666, Colbert’s influence on all 
parts of the administration was paramount; and the young 
king, partly understanding what he was doing, and wholly 
desirous of domg hia best, gladly seconded him in evei^- 
thmg. At first Colbert found everything in the financial 
department in a melancholy state: more than half the sum 
gathered in taxes disappeared before it reached the treasury, 
and the expenditure had so far grown as to leave a yearly 
deficit of nearly twenty-two millions of livres. To reorgan- 
ize ihe finances was bis first task; and by stem dealing 
with intermediate officials, by fixing the interest of loans 
at a maximum of five per cent., by sweeping away masses 
of useless officers, ho succeeded in so far reducing the cost 
of levying the taxes and the burdens of the state that in 
six years’ time the position of affairs was reversed, and the 
treasury had a good balance in hand, while the burdens 
imposed on the people were hghtened. The years which 
preceded the Devolution war of 1667 are perhaps the most 
prosperous that France had ever seen. She mode extra- 
ordinary progress in all directions. Even in foreign affairs I^anoo 
her power was shown : she humbled the papacy, she assorted binder 
her precedence over Spam in the streets of London, she Albert, 
help^ the emperor Leopold to resist the Turks and en- 
abled Montecuculi to win a decisive victory over them at 
St Gothard in Hungary, her fleets in the Mediterranean 
cleared away the African pirates. At home the triumphs 
of peace were far more splendid even than these warlike 
signs of power. Colbert’s activity was unflagging ; to re- 
organize the finances might have seemed enough to another 
minister; he regarded it as only the groundwork of his 
structure j on it he would raise a new and brilliant France, 
splendid among the nations, not only feared — that was 
something— -bub admired as well, and humbly imitated. 

So he set himself in these years to develop his country on 
every side. For agriculture indeed he would do but little, 
for his temper was the opposite of that of Sully. Sully, a 
great lord, and owner of broad estates, rated manufactures 
as of little value by the side of tillage ; Colbert, a towns- 
man, and of the middle classes, thought that the encourage- 
ment of agriculture signified the increase of noble wealth 
and privilege, while manufactures would tend to build up 
a rich and useful burgher class, obedient to the king and 
fruitful in taxpaying. He therefore devoted his attention 
to manufactures and commerce, and to the communications 
by land and water necessary for them. Ho made good 
roods, set on foot the canal of Languedoc, declared Mbn 
selJles and Dunkirk free ports. He then re-established old 
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1661-67, manufactures and introduced new ones, such aa tapestries, I 
Manu- silk, mosaics, cabinet-making, lace, cloth of gold, pottery, 1 
tactmes steel-work, and the hke, a long series of “royal manufac- 
tures,” the industries of taste and luxury, wbch can flourish 
only on the favour of the great. Colbert’s system was 
therefore one of protection and bounties, and never enabled 
France to discover for what forma of labour she was by 
nature specially siuted. The true wealth of France lies in 
her soil, —in her varied agriculture and the thnfty habits of 
her people; yet the world has ever believed that these 
“Louis Quatorze ” ornaments, these works of art and of 
little use, are the special glory of French workmanship, the 
models of good taste. This royal direction thus given to 
French industry, though it only slowly (if at all) increased 
the true wealth of the nation, added largely to its credit, 
and heightened its splendour m the eyes of the world. On 
Oom- industrial movement commerce must naturally wait ; and 
merce. Colbert attempted much for the circulation of productions. 
He set on foot four great companies, though they never 
really prospered. Patronage and direction, which could 
establish and freshen manufactures, failed here. In the end 
Frenchmen, with little gifts for colonization, and no decided 
bias for the sea, learnt chiefly to produce for their own con- 
Thearts sumption. In these years, the same royal and official 
patronage was largely extended to letters and science as 
well as to the arts. The last was no doubt regarded as 
directly connected with the general progress of the favourite 
industries mentioned above ; in building a great palace at 
ruinous cost, Louis XIV. and Colbert both thought that 
French industry was bemg encouraged, and money circu- 
lated. Versailles was undertaken in 1661 (it had previ- 
ously been a royal hunting-box built by Louis Xm.) ; the 
famous colonnade of the Louvre, Perraidt’s work, was begun 
in 1665, Bernini was summoned from Rome that same 
year to assist m the great works. The buildings erected in 
this period have all the same deadness of style ; they are 
splendid, no doubt, and crowded with ornaments ; we note 
in all a want of spontaneous fire ; no longer does genius 
create ; talent, at the service of a master, can only copy 
or conceal its poverty under the cloak of rich ornamenta- 
tion. The paving and hghting of Paris was a more bene- 
ficial work ; the quays, squares, and triumphal gates of the 
period did much to make up for the abandonment of the 
capital by its kings,--for after the days of Henry IV. the 
Leam- Bourbons spent very little time in Paris. Colbert also 
hJg' established at Paris those new learned or scientific academies 

which were intended, after the pattern of the new Royal 
Society of London, to stimulate and direct the progress of 
knowledge. Such were the Academy of Inscriptions, 
founded in 1663; that of the Sciences, in 1666; of Archi- 
tecture, ID 1671. He also established the school of Rome, 
built the Observatory, and in every way did his utmost to 
advance loarmng and observation. In all, his practical 
principle was to trust to rule and organization, and to leave 
as litide as possible to genius or national selection,— and 
French industry, arts, and sciences have all suffered 
Litora- accordingly. Nor was the case different in literature: 
ture. here also Colbert desired to encourage and direct; the 
baneful patronage of kings finds here its highest exampla 
For the true golden age of French literature scarcely touches 
the active reign of Louis XIV,; it is to Richelieu’s time, 
when at the head of affairs was one who not merely patron- 
ized but who warmly interested himself in literature, that 
the greatest masterpieces belong. The 17th century saw 
two periods of literary activity, of which the earlier extends 
to 1661, and is the period of originality and fire; the later 
rues from 1 661 to the end of the century, and (except for 
Holi6re and the great preachers) is lacking in character, if 
improved in taste and s^Ie. France has always been justly 
proud of her stage, little os we may admire its pedantic 


limitations, its unnatural heroics, and the frigidity of soma 1661- 6. 
of its finest efforts : we feel that we are among those who 
would have thought Addison’s Caio far superior to Shake- 
speare. Still, in its own style, French tragedy produced 
masterpieces, and these chiefly under Richelieu and Mazann, 
rather than under Louis XIV. Rotrou, who showed the 
way, died m 1630; the great Corneille wrote the Gidin 
1636, Les Horaces and Cwm in 1639. After 1646 his 
powem dechned, and though he still wrote to his life’s end, 
no one now cares for his Agesdms or his Attila, His 
brother Thomas, a far inferior dramatist, was worthily re- 
served for Colbert’s days. Mobfere belonged to both ages ; 
his Prkieuses Ridicules appeared in 1659, Sganarelle in 
1660, 1'Rcole des Mans in 1661, while the Medecin malgre 
Im (1666) and the Tariuffe (1667) belong to Louis XIV. 
Racine’s earlier period, and the best part of him, extends 
* to 1677 ; after that he fell under royal influences, wrote 
nothmg for some years, and afterwards became the quasi- 
religioufl poet of the court, the SstJier appeared in 1689 
and the ’which the French public treated with 

indifference, was printed 1691. In other lines of poetry 
Malherbe, the great punst of the century, who, as Boileau 
snng, “rdduisit la muse am regies du devoir,” died in 
1628; Benserade, a trifling wit, flourished with pensions 
from Richelieu, Mazorin, and Colbert , La Fontaine wrote 
many of his fables m the days of the Precmises^ and pub- 
lish^ his first volume m 1668, — he was one of Fouquet’s 
friends, and therefore not likely to attract the favour of 
Louis XrV.; Bofleau is properly of the later age ; satire 
and comedy seemed alone able to thrive by the side of 
obsequious oratory. 

In these palmy days of the reign, Louis XIV. saw The De- 
with pleasure war break out between England and the Tolution 
Dutch (1664). He was slowly preparing to take part 
it against Charles n. when the death of Philip TV. of 
Spam changed hns views completely. He made peace 
with England in July 1667 (treaty of Breda), and plunged 
into those comphcations of European law and usage wMch 
interested him intensely. The Spanish succession ques- 
tion at once came up,— for no one expected Charles H. 
of Spain to live long or leave posteriiy ; and the imme- 
diate question of the claims of the queen of France on a 
large part of the Spanish Netherlands occupied his ener- 
gies. Louis and Lionne snapped their fingers at the 
queen’s renunciations of her Spanish rights, and went even 
further ; they made dsims which, to modem international 
law, seem to be utterly indefensible. The claim for the 
Spanish Netherlands was based on the “ JusDevolutionis,” “Jus 
the old feudal custom by which certam temtones descended Devoiiir 
to the offspnng, male or female, of the first wife, to the ex- 
elusion of the childrea by the second, Now Maria Theresa, 
queen of France, was daughter of Elizabeth of France, the 
first wife of Philip IV., while his other children sprang from 
his second wife, Maria Anna of Austna; and Louis there- 
fore proposed to apply ancient customs of feudal lordship 
to international matters, to the transfer of temtones from 
one monarch to another. The customs of different districts 
varied much ; in one way or another he hoped to lay undis-^ 
puted hands on the Netherlands, Eainault, part of Luxem* 
bourg, even of part of Franche Comt4 ; he was prepared to 
support these flimsy claims by the stronger .argument of 
war. To war it came ; the king with Turenn’e overran the 
Netijerlands in 1667; Cond6, who was governor of Bur- 
gundy, overran Frauche Comtd m 1668, It was a little 
war of town-taking; places fell, like ripe fruit, for the 
shaking. Meanwhile Lionne, busy bver the negotiations 
which sprang out of the succession question, had sketched 
out a partition treaty, in which Leopold and Louis arranged 
the whole affair to theh liking, With this m hand the 
^g, who had returned jn high triumph to Paris, and who 
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1068-71 knew of Sir William Temple's Triple Alliance, whicli kad 
been signed in the spring of 1668, made peace as easily as 
he had made war, and on May 2, 1668, signed the treaty of 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which he restoied 'Franche Comt6to 
Aix-la- gpain, and secured the Netherlands. It was to all appear- 
Ghapelle ^ jj^o^iefate peace, and much enhanced the 
king's reputation , men did not know that it was meant to 
lay the basis for an entire reconstruction of the map of 
Europe, so soon as ever sickly young Charles II. of Spain 
had died ; and that, every one thought, must follow very 
soon. The long reign of that prince {who lived till 1700) 
had much to do with the great wars which followed, and 
with the consequent exhaustion of France. 

Tlio Louis now set himself to break up the Triple Alliance j 
Triple it was a combination opposed to all the diplomatic ideas 
Alliance, France, Sweden was her old ally, and her 

policy was to encourage the two sea powers, England and 
Holland, to weaken one another on the water, so as to give 
France a chance of constructing a navy. Therefore she was 
necessarily jealous of the Alliance ; nor was it hard to over- 
throw it Sweden, as was said, liad joined it as a specula- 
tion, and had her price ; Charles II. of England could easily 
be bought ; Holland tliiis left defenceless, having lost her 
barrier of the Spanish Netherlands, could expect nothing 
but the anger of her new neighbour. But how changed 
were the world’s politics, when the three Protestant powers, 
England, Holland, and Sweden could unite, even for a short 
time, for the defence of their ancient foe. Catholic and 
cruel Spain 

The king’s dislike for the Dutch is one of those things 
which illustrate the evils of personal rule. They were dis- 
tasteful to him as Protestants, as hurghers, as tradesmen, 
as a sea power, as a constitutional republic ; they had given 
shelter to refugees who could not bear the brilhiint despot- 
ism of France. Of old tunes French policy hod favoured 
the growth of the United Provinces, as a counterpoise to 
Spain j henceforward Spain and Holland were friends, and 
Louis was eager to revise the old hues of his country’s 
foreign relations So he at ones made nse of his conoenou 
with the small Ehine-princes, those unpatriotic Germans 
who were ever on sale, and who almost till onr own days 
sided with France against Germany. With them he arranged 
for a great dank attack on the republic ; he secured England 
by buying over her king; the wishes and feelings of the 
people could easily be disregarded m these early days after 
the fall of the Commonwealth. In 1670 the treaty of 
Dover, that standing scandal of the Stewart period, was 
signed; it contained a secret clause, of which the second 
duke of Budringliam, who negotiated it with the fair duchess 
of Orleans, sister of Charles II, was ignorant Tho two 
kings played their comedy behind the backs of the two 
clever negotiators, and laughed in their sleeves at them and 
at the English nation Sweden hod been easily detached 
from Holland, and the Triple Alliance entirely swept away 
within two years of its formation The efforts made by 
Leibmtz and others to divert Louis to a Mediterranean war 
proved utterly unavailing ; Colbert’s reluctance to furnish 
the costs of war was overborne ; Lionne died in 1671, and 
was not there to guide the foreign policy of France ; Lou- 
Eise of vois, the “ brutal minister whom all men hated,” was just 
Louvow. rising to the height of his influence, and threw that influ- 
ence in with the king’s prejudices in favour of a Dutch war. 
Colbert was the man to be pitied ; the rapid rise of Louvois, 
who wielded all the war-power of the kingdom, and whose 
reorganization of tho army drained the resources of the ^ 
treasury, nob only lesseiiod Ins iniluence but made great ! 
war-expenses inevitable ; and those ternble outlays were by 
no moans undertaken in the wisest direction. In vain did 
the diy and common-sense minister try the way of flattery ; 
lie was too gross ; he could not catch the subtle uudertonos 
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of praise and adoration which pleased the Great Monarch’s 1671-73. 
love of approbation. “ We are bound,” he writes, “ to save 
a sixpence in things not necessary, and to lavish thousands 
when thy glory is in question, A hundred pounds for a 
useless banquet breaks my heart, but when millions of 
gold are wanted for a great object, I would sell all I have, 
pawn wife and children, and go afoot all my life, rather 
than fail to provide it ” fcJuch protestations, which did 
protest too much, such bathos of adulation, could not please 
the wilful monarch ; Colbert’s influence henceforward 
steaddy declined, and Louvois climbed into his place, sit- 
ting as an evil genius at his master’s ear, to whisper war 
with Holland, the crushing of Genoa, the double ravaging 
of the Palatinate, — the horror of which survives even to 
these days m which atrocities are popular,-— the dragonnades 
of Nantes, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 

The Dutch war broke out in 1672, and France had atTlie 
la.st a considerable fleet to send to sea. Thirty ships of war Dutch 
joined the English navy, which was pledged to neutralize 
the sea-power of Holland, and to find employment for 
Admiral Rnyfcer’s hands. Ruyter was the stay and strength 
of the aristocratic or burgher party at Amsterdam — the 
party which had now ruled for years, and had with no 
small glory rivalled England on the high seas Little did 
Louis XIV. deem that by this war of 1672, aud by this 
very alliance with England, he was laying the foundations 
of that power which would m the end frustrate his splendid 
plans, and hold up against him the liberties of Europe. 

The sea-party in the Provinces had resisted and overcome Parties 
all the e&irts of Spain. Louis was now about to overthrow Hoi- 
that party, to make room for the land-party, which, led 
Wdliam of Orange and England, was to withstand him to 
the end. The sea-party, the aristocratic and commercial 
republic, headed by the two distinguished brothers, John 
and OorneliuB de Witt, was Inevitably hostile to England, 
and as naturally friendly to France. The land-party, de- 
mocratic and agricultural, and headed by the great house 
of Orange-Nassau, was naturally a friend to Germany, with 
which It had close' connexions, and to England also , for it 
was no rival on the sea, and lastly, William, the head of the 
house, was first cousiu to the king of England. 

Louvois had raised the army to 125,000 men; the 
French navy could count about a hundred sail. With 
almost all tins great force Louis began the Dutch war of 
1672. Guided by Turenne he set forth for the Ehine, 
leaving an army to mask Maostneht. The friendly princes 
gave him passage ; the trembling Dutch with a raw ill-dis- 
ciplmed army of scarcely 25,000 men, under command of 
the prince of Orange, sheltered themselves behind the half- 
fumiahed forts of tho river Yssel. By crossing the Ehine 
into the ancient “ Betuwe,” Turenne hoped to get between 
the Dutch and Amsterdam, aud with one hand to crush the 
army, while with the other he coerced the seat of govern- 
ment into submission. The plan was simple and good ; 
the earlier stages of it were successfully earned out ; the 
famous passage of the Ehine dazzled the eyes of all France, 
and, unopposed in fact, and perfectly easy, made Paris 
believe her monarch to be a complete hero of romance, 
Turenne at once pushed on and seized Arnheim, which gavo 
him passage out of the Betuwe into the country behind the 
Yssel ; and had his voice been heard, nothing could have 
saved the prince of Orange, But, with overwhelming force, 
the king missed completely the point of the campaign. He 
set himself to reduce the unimportant Yssel forts, led by his 
own taste for siege-warfare and Louvois’s advico ; he wasted 
time and weakened his army by garrisoning tho captured 
places. Presently he moved on ,aiid occupied Utrecht j 
Naardcn, half way from thence to Amsterdam, was taken. 

The Dutch despaired of help, and offered terms to Louis ; 
but ho contemptuously refused them. Then the mob of 
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1672-76. Amsterdam ia fury of despair rose on tlie Da Witts and 
murdered ttem both, and called on William of Orange to 
rescue the state He at once accepted the perilous task, 
and with equal skill and courage saved the republic, first 
by flooding the country, so as to defend Amsterdam from 
a land-attack, and theu by arousing the jealousies of 
Germany and Spam. Louis had gone back to Paris; his 
armies achieved nothing more in 1672. In 1673 the in 
terest of the war lay in the seige of Maestncht; for 
Germany was no longer a safe French roadway, and the line 
of the Meuse was necessary, if Holland was to be reached 
at all Maestncht fell, but then no more was dona Louis 
returned again in triumph to Paris, and the war lagged. At 
this time (August 1673) a great league of the Hague was 
formed against France ; its members were the emperor, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch , the young stattholder became 
the leader of the opposition to Louis 5IV. The campaign 
on the Rhine, in which WiUiam of Orange and Montecuculi 
were pitted against Turenne and Coud^ while the duke of 
Orleans attacked the Spanish Netherlands, went on the 
whole against France, The allies took Bonn, and thus 
compelled the Rhine-pnnces to abandon Prauca The Great 
Elector, Frederick William of Brandenburg, who hod hitherto 
leant towards the French, in 1674 joined the alhes ; pubhc 
feeling in England forced Charles IL to make peace with 
the United Provinces. Sweden, jealous of Brandenburg, 
remained as almost the sole ally of France. 

In this year Turenne was charged with the duty of de- 
fending the Alsace frontier ; the war, from being offensive, 
had become strictly defensive, except in Frauche ComtA 
which was retaken by Louis in a six weeks’ campaign, and the 
ancient county now fell for ever mto the hands of Prance. 
When the king’s brilliant campaign was over, Turenne 
pushed forward into the Palatinate, defeated the imperialists 
at Sinzheim, and than deliberately destroyed the whole 
country ; this was the well-known first destruction of that 
fair temtory. The allies in September crossed the Rhine 
at Mainz and then at Strasburg, occupying all the plain of 
Alsaca It seemed as if Turenne could do little to arrest 
them. He observed them tiB winter had set in, and then, 
making his wonderful march along the west flanks of the 
Vosges mountama, suddenly came out in force at Belfort, 
and drove the Gennans from point to point, till he had 
entirely cleared them out of Alsace. As the wasting of the 
Palatinate was the one great blot on his career, so this 
famous march raised his strategic fame to its highest point. 
In the north the campaign was not so brilliant j William 
of Orange lost the hard-fought battle of Senef, and was 
unable to carry out his plans for penetrating into France. 
When he had retaken Grave, the campaign of 1674 was 
over. 

The campaign of 1675 on the Rhine was to be once 
more a trial of strength between Turenne and MontecuculL 
The great Turenne, however, was killed by a chance cannon- 
shot, and the whole plans of the French were shattered. 
Marshal Crdquy was defeated at Saarbriick; the advan- 
tages gained by the king in the north, where he had secured 
the Meuse by taking Li4ge, Limburg, and Dmont, were 
altogether neutralized ; the army destined for Holland had 
to help the dispirited army of the east. Oondd, who here 
fought bis last battles, upheld the honour of the French 
arms on the Rhine, and, having secured Alsace for his 
master, now withdrew from warfare altogether. The age 
of an inferior series of generals begins. 

In 1676 the war was feeble ; nothing was done m the 
north j in the east the Germans took Philipsborg, a place 
of the utmost value to France before she had got StrasWg. 
On sea, however, the year was far more briBiaut : in the 
Mediterranean Du Quesne in two great battles destroyed 
the combined fleets of Holland and Spain ; and in the 
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second battle off Palermo, Ruyter himself perished. Both 1677 - 85 . 
France and HoEand now began to Avish for peace , the 
Dutch, seeing their navy mined, and conscions that they 
could not recover Maestncht, were very weary of war , and 
the French were also fretting under the burdens of the 
struggle, which had ruined all Colbert’s plans for the de- 
velopment of their commerce and wealth. Troubles broke 
out m more than one district Negotiations went on, and 
war also. In 1677 the French arms were more successful ; 
the duke of Orleans, whomhis brother never forgave for it, 
defeated William of Orange at Cassel, and was never again 
put in command; the French overran all Flanders; the 
duke of Lorraine was completely defeated by Marshal 
Crdquy. Towards the end of this yeai William of Orauge 
was espoused to his young kinswoman, Mary, daughter of 
the duke of York, and early in 1678 King Charles was 
obliged to declare war on his royal patron. These things 
swelled the tide in favour of peace. The burghei party of 
Amsterdam, afraid of Wilham’s growing power, leant 
strongly on that side ; Charles LL had never been sincere 
m hia declaration of war, and gladly fonvarded the wishes 
of Louis. Finally, the peace of Nimwegen closed the war. The 
The first treaty was one between Holland and France, peace 
which restored Maestricht, the only place William had not 
retaken, to the Dutch , a friendly treaty of commerce was 
attached to it. The second treaty was between Spain and 
France ; while the king restored some strong places to the 
Spaniards, they ceded a chain of stiong frontier-cities to 
him ; France became mistress of Valenciennes, Condd, Bou- 
chain, Maubenge, Cambrai, Saint-Omer, A’re, Ypres, and 
other towns. They also ceded Franche ComtA which has 
ever since been French. Thirdly, there was a treaty with 
the German princes, which reaffirmed the treaty of Miinster 
of 1648. France ceded Philipsburg, and letamed Freiburg 
m the Brisgau. The peace of Nimwegen was but a starting 
point for further ambitious steps, yet it formed the highest 
point of the greatness of Louia His fortunes seemed to 
rise a little higher through the “ reunion policy ” in the 
next few years , yet he was abeady beginning to descend 
from the topmost height. After tks peace France could 
not enough praise and flatter her great monarch; all 
thought of resistance died away , the needy nobles flocked 
to his court and begged for place, — they did not dream of 
asking for power ; the king absorbed them into all possible 
offices — army and navy, finance, in all were to be seen 
swarms of noblemen ; it is to Louis XIV. that the absolute 
and fatal severance between noble officer and peasant soldier 
is dun The clergy were kept in fit subjection ; no great 
cardinal now could overshadow the throne; the Jesuits 
were in full favour, — masters of speech, miracles of per- 
suasiveness, they set the fashion of that age of pnlpit elo- 
quence, which is perhaps the most marked of the literary 
characteristics of the reign. These were the days of Bouiv 
daloue and Bossuet. From this time to about 1685 the 
French monarchy stands at its highest ; Europe is amazed 
and paralysed; France if exhausted is fuE of glory; the 
king has become more august and magnificent as he has 
grown older, and now in the prime of life is, as has been 
said, “if not the greatest king, the finest actor of royalty 
the world has ever seen.” One person, at anyrate, was 
dissatisfied waUi, and snspicious of, the peace of Nimweg^i ; 
and that was William of Oranga Four days after the peace 
had been signed, he made a sudden atta^ on the French 
camp at St Denis near Mona Marshal Luxembourg was 
taken by surprise ; but the French troops soon recovered 
and drove out their Dutch assailants with heavy loss. 

With this uncalled-for bloodshed the war ended. The toms 
history of the next decode of years iu France justified to 
the fuU the disapproval WEliam had so roughly expressed, 
though it could not Justify the bloodshed and the Mur© at 
IX. - 73 
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1683. Mods. It was in these years that abroad and at home 
Louis XIY. carried out to the full his autocratic ideas, — 
the king all powerful at home, the kingdom omnipotent 
abroad. So in this time, while the other nations thank- 
fully disbanded their armies, those of Louis remained on 
foot. Vauban was named commissary-general of fortifica- 
tions, a new office, m 1677, and the moment peace was 
sigued began to fortify and secure all the frontiers of 
France with strongholds which should be at once gateways 
for aggression and bulwarks against attack. Finding also 
that a complete scheme of defences demanded some points 
which were not yet in his hands, the kmg began that system 
The of “ reunions,” as they were c^ed, means of which he 
system apphed old feudal rules to the acqmrement of temtones 
and towns in time of peace. Thus, for example, he filched 
Strasburg away from Germany, because he wanted that 
ancient Teutonic city to make eastern frontier safe and 
aggressire. The peace of Westphalia to which that of 
Nimwegen, so far as it dealt with Germany, went back, 
had m it the feudal term “dependencies.” When it de- 
clared a city to be ceded, it spoke of it as being ceded 
“with Its dependencies”; and Louis XIV. having determined 
to push this phrase to its furthest application, established 
m 1679 and the following years three "Chambers of 
Beunion,” — one for the three bishoprics at Metz, a second 
at Besangon for Franche Comtd, the third at Breisach for 
Alsace These bodies inquired into all matters of feudal 
jurisdiction; and as these old usages, specially the episcopal 
ones, were wide and vague, they formed a convenient basis 
for decisions in which the daimant was both judge and 
executor of his own judgments The French overlordship 
over many Germamo districts was at once affirmed and 
acted on ; territories were occupied witib. French soldiers, 
and the strong points fortified or further strengthened; and 
before Europe well knew what was doing, the frontiers of 
Prance had been pushed forward into Germany, and so 
strengthened as to make it very difficult to wrest them, again 
away. The Breisach chamber thus secured almost all the 
ior(Mips in that distnct, and succeeded, partly by legal 
argument, partly by bribery, lastly by force, in winmng 
Strasburg m November 1681. At the same time by secret 
agreement with Charles III, of Mantua, the lost of the 
Gonzaga-Nevers dukes, Louis XIV. became master of Casale, 
which seemed to secure hxs permanent influence in northern 
Italy. The capture of Luxembourg, Courtru, aud Dixmuyde, 
in the little war with Spain which was waged in 1683- 
1684, sat the French frontier well forward on Qie north side 
of the three bishoprics. AU went well with the monarch 
in these days. Unfortonately for his glory he had still thirty- 
two years of reign before him ; and these years, the period 
of Madame de Maintenon, are crowded with blunders, 
darkened with misfortune. “Hera ends” (in 1683), s^ 
the duke of Saint-Simon, “the apogee of this reign, — the 
height of its glory and prosperity, The great captains, the 
great home and foreign ministers, are no more; only pupils 
and disciples remain. We are now to see the second age, 
which will fall short of the first, though it will be far better 
than the third and last period of the reign.” Colbert died 
in this year; in this year John Sobieski drove the Turks 
from the walls-of Vienna , and from the day of their defeat, 
the fortunes of the Ottoman allies of France als o beg an to 
recede. Above all, in this sarttB year Louis XlX was 
privately mamed to Madame ds Maintenon, and she, with 
unbounded influence over him, intentionally or not, had a 
share in the worst errors^of his reign. ' 

Madame Frangoiae d’Aubigud was a Huguenot by birth and 
rloMain-i)jiQaa^liig; in 1662 the comic poet Scarron, a cripple, and, 
as he c^ed himself, “an abstract of all human miseries,” 
married her when she was penniless and friendless ; eight 
years later she was left a widow, and again without re- 
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sources. She had a soft and gentle beauty, a grace and 1683-85. 
tact, a cold temperament and placid manner, which recom- 
mended her, by way of contrast, to Madame de Montespan, 
the violent and dangerous beauty who for several years 
reigned supreme over Louis XIV. At her suggestion 
poor Madame Scarron was engaged, in 1666, as a kind of 
nursery governess to her children, the duke of Maine and 
a daughter It is cunous to see how great are the contrasts 
in her history. At first Louis was oflended and hurt at the 
introduction of this person at court , she seemed odious to 
him. He gave her the little Maintenon estate with a stipu- 
lation that he should see her no more ; he thought her a 
precise and disagreeable predeiise. She had been the wife 
of a playwright, the centre of a little literary coterie ; the 
king, with his instinctive dislike for literature, felt a distaste, 
almost an aversion, for her, Her placid temperament stood 
the tnal well ; after a time, when Madame de Montespan 
was unusually imperious, he would betake himself to the 
sweet gentleness of the governess, and cool Ms heated 
temper in her calm society. Her influence was all for good ; 
she weaned him from Montespan, and did not take her 
place, she reconciled him to his poor queen, whom he had 
BO long and so scandalously neglected , and when the queen 
died in 1683, the governess became the king’s wife, and 
queen m all bnt name. She never was publicly acknow- 
ledged ; still her position was recognized, and her power 
felt. Louis worked with her, consulted her in aU tkings ; 
she was a warm friend to the high Catholic party ; though 
not openly subject to Jesuit influences (her early training 
making that unbkely), she did work whi^ the Jesuits could 
not but like. The king, naturally religious in a stiff and 
ignorant way, and Mad^e de Maintenon, narrow, placid, 
and obstinatdy afraid of intellect or independence, worked 
together towards the same ends. The necessity of disaxm- 
ing any suspicion the king might feel as to the leaven of 
Huguenot opinion stiU fermenting within her led Madame 
de Maintenon often to countenance things which she could 
not in heart have approved, She had known the light, and 
could never afterwards have fallen into utter darkness. 
Jansenists and Huguenots, in these years, felt the king’s 
dislike increased , the eagerness for the submission of the 
one, the conversion of the other, grew day by day into an 
absorbing passion. And Louis had had no small temptation 
to interfere with the J ansenists, They held opinions which, 
his Jesuit advisers assured him, were of a fatal wrongness ; 
and in 1682 they had sided to a great extent with Innocent 
XI. against him. His horror of independence of views 
combined with his horror of a divided allegiance, and led 
him to act promptly against them. He convoked a great 
assembly of clergy, which, under the influence of Bossuet, ‘Boasiiet’s 
drew up those four articles which have often been quoted 
as (he clearest statement of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, — ^liberties, that is, as face to face with the pope, not 
as against the royal power. These articles afl&rm (1) the 
independent authority of the secular power; (2) the superi- 
ority of general councils ; (3) the inviolable character of 
the Galilean usages ; (4) the fallibility of the pope except 
when supported by the assent of the church. There was 
tali also of a QolUcan patriarchate, so far did the quarrel 
go. The Jansenists, the “U1 tramontanes” of that day, 
peemed to side with, pope against king. In these years the 
papacy and the monarch were not on good terns together, 
i Innocent XL looked with favour on the growing resistance, 

( and reg Diced when Protestant WUliam overthrew Catholic 
1 James of England. The Jansenists were thus kept down ; 

I the Huguenots were more severely treated, Louvois, un- 
luckily for them, here taking the lead. Groat numbers 
were bribed or threatened into giving up their opinions, 
others were driven to it by actual hard usage, until in 1686 
Louis, believing that ^ had been converted except a small 
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1685-38 stiff-uecked remainder, with whom he need not scruple to 
Revo- deal sharply, finally ordered the revocation of the Edict of 
catioE p Nantes, and therewith the total abolition of all the pnvi- 
» leges unwiUmgly granted ninety years before to the Hugue- 
Nalrtes always permitted with a grudging hand. The 

severities of 1685, and the exodus of the Huguenots, finally 
brought that party to an end as a pohticd organization. 
Whatever difference of opinions there may be as to the 
numbers who fled from the kingdom at this time, there can 
be no doubt as to the quality of them. They were the 
thriftiest and readiest hands in France , they carried the 
arts and taste which were till then the special gift of their 
country, to Spitalfields, or Amsterdam, or even to Berlin. 
They crowded into the armies which were arrayed against 
their oppressor ; they helped to man the ships which de- 
stroyed the navy of France , they planted their industries in 
many places, and gave that wealdi and prospenty to other 
lands which was driven from their homes. In England 
they influenced opinion not a little, and stedfastly sup- 
ported the house of Orange against the Stewarts, friends of 
the king of France. 

In liis same year 1685 Louis pushed his plans in 
Germany also further than was prudent. He alarmed tho 
greater prmces by infnguing, seriously or not, for tho im- 
perial dignity, against the next vacancy ; he alarmed the 
Ehine princes ako by claiming the Lower Palatinate for 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavana, the Princess Palatme, who 
had married the king’s brother the duke of Orleans, and 
who in this prime of her fortunes and brilliancy almost 
scared the dismal court with her bright sallies and the 
freedom of her tongue. When the princes heard this claim, 
coming so soon after the loss of Straaburg, — a claim which 
would have brought Louis into the very heart of Germany, — 
they hesitated no longer j and in July 1686 was signed that 
The great league of Augsburg which was the beginning of the 
lea^e long struggle between France and the rest of Europe. The 
the king of Spain, the Dutch, tbe elector of Saxony, 
the Palatine elector, and a number of lesser princes, 
joined it ; in 1687 the pope secretly acceded ; the duke of 
Savoy and the elector of Bavaria also came in , the soul of 
the combination was William of Orange. It is a strange 
moment of history in which the pope and the emperor, the 
kmg of Spain and the elector of Bavana, unite to resist the 
advance of Cathohc France and the Catholic king of 
England. The league was at first purely defensive, and 
for two years held simply an observant and ready position. 
The tension, however, was too great, knd by 1688 Louis saw 
clearly that peace could not last much longer. France had 
liad peace for ten years, yet her strength had not increased ; 
for Hie court had been very profuse in these days, and the 
“reumons” had cost somewhat, — the exodus of the Hugue- 
nots still more. The works at Versailles had wasted men 
and money ; the great ministers aud generals were dead, 
and the country was surely drifting into war again. In 
the last war the king’s armies had followed two Imes — ^that 
of the Rhme and that of Flanders. Then, however, war 
was being made on the Dutch alone j now it would have to 
be against the Dutch and Germans combined. To all ap- 
pearance the hostility of Germany was likely to be more 
dangerous than that of Holland, and the Bhine had been 
proved to be the best roadway of attack for both countries. 
For this purpose the Cologne country, the electorate and its 
territory, appeared to Louis to be of the utmost value to 
War him. Occupied with, this idea, and not realizing either the 
withGer- force of the character of William of Orange, or the depth of 
dissatisfaction against James IL in England, the king now 
committed the great blunder of his life. A sm^ de- 
monstration against Holland would have made it impossible 
for Wilham to make his attempt on England, and would 
have cost France very little in expense or risk But when 
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it came to decision, Louis and Louvois, here as ever his 1688-92 
evil genius, were both m favour of securing the influence of 
France on theBhme; both thought the dynastic question 
involved in the Palatinate to be more important than the 
great European question involved in the plans and move- 
ments of William. Moreover, the vacancy in the electorate 
of Cologne in 1688, in which question the pope was openly 
opposed to the kmg's nominee, excited the royal pride, and 
made mterference in Germany a pomt of honour ; a French 
garrison was sent to occupy Cologne. For these reasons 
Louis, underrating the danger elsewhere, and thinking that 
a threat would keep the timid Dutch quiet, despatched the 
dauphin to the east with the mam army in September 
1688. He took Philipsburg ; the Palatinate and the three 
Rhine electorates fell easily mto his hands, 

Immediately William, freed from his worst anxieties, set The 
sail for England, and the Revolution took place at once and Englisli 
without bloodshed. The Declaration of Rights was issued 
by parhament in Eebruary 1689, and William and Mary 
were seated on the throne of England. James H. took 
refuge at the French court, and was established at the 
palace of St Germains ; his presence m France, and that 
of his family, becomes an element in tbe politics of more 
tbon half a century. And now Louis recognized the error 
he had committed ; his troops were withdrawn from the 
Palatinate, which (again at the advice of Louvois) had to 
undergo that scathmg of fire and sword which moved the 
feelings of all Germans, and gave earnestness to the war. 

Early in 1689 the Diet of Ratisbon declared war against 
France. The great duke of Marlborough, now only General 
Churchill, defeated the French at Walconrt near the Sombre ; 
the French were also thrust back into Alsace and Lorraine. 

King James was furnished with a strong force of troops and Affalisii 
ships, with which he landed safely in Ireland, and almost IiHand. 
all the island declared for him. A French-Irish court was 
established at Dublin. William III. sent Schomberg to the 
north of Ireland to moke head against this great danger,' 
and William himself followed so soon as ever he could ven- 
ture to leave England. Things were looking very serious 
for him. The French had kept up communicatiouB with 
Ireland without difficulty; the English fleet was not 
thought to be loyal to the new government, for King James 
Lad been a sailor, and many of the higher officers were held 
likely to side wilh him. The battle of tbe Boyne (1st July 
1690), however, cleared away this peril James lost heart, 
and fled to France ; in a very short time the ascendency of 
William III. was secured in Ireland. It was not too soon. 

A very few days after the battle of the Boyne, Tourville, 
commanding the French fleet, had defeated the Anglo-Dntch 
navy off Beachy Head; and in the same month, Marshal 
Luxemburg won the battle of Fleurus from Waldeck with 
his German and Dutoh troops. In Piedmont Catinat in- 
flicted a grave defeat on Victor Amadeus at Staffarda. 

Stilh the war of 1690 was in the end indecisive, thanks to 
the battle of the Boyne. In 1691 Louis seemed determined 
to make a greater effort, and himself besieged Mons, which 
he took in spite of the attempts of William, to relieve it 
Little, however, followed after the fall of Mons ; the year 
was marked by the death of Louvois, whose brutal toeorgy 
had done much to sustain the war. campaigns of 1692 
were to be differently planned ; in Catalonia, in Piediudut, 
aud in Germany, there should be no offensive movemieflt; 
the whole energy of the nation should be staked on a fresh 
descent of King James in Ireland, and on a land-attack on 
the Netherlands. The war was therefore to he a duel bs- 
tweeu Louis and William. TourviHe was ordered to enga^ 
the English fleet wherever he might meet it; it was 
believed that Admiral Russell and half the ships would 
desert in aetion. The espezhnamt wa? tried off Cape ]pa 
Hogue, and with dkastrous results to the French arms; 
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1622-97. it was the ruin of the French fleet, the shipwreck of King j 
James’s cause. In the N'efcherlands Louis m person invested 
FTamur, and, again haffliug William IIT , took that strong 
place, which earned the line of the Meuse, in June, This, 
which might have been the decisive success of the war on 
land, brought with it no results ; the victory of Steenkirke, 
in which LuEembourg defeated Wdliam, ended the Nether- 
lands campaign, Elsewhere, as had been planned, the 
operations of the war were insignificant. The campaign 
of 1693 were also indecisive ; although Luxembourg again 
defeated William at Neerwinden, the capture of Charleroi 
was the only result. The aggressive period of the war was 
coming to an end. In 1694- it became almost entirely de- 
fensive , and the death of Marshal Luxembourg in the first 
days of 1695 took from Louis his moat fortunate general. 
Villeroy, who succeeded him, was a poor officer, the 
ancient credit of the French army was upheld by Vauban 
and Catinat. The war in that year was exceedingly lan- 
guid The generals were afraid of the court , the king re- 
warded aud promoted the less able over the heads of the 
more capable. The recovery of Namur by William HE. in 
this year showed how France had lost strength since 1692 
In 1696 Louis succeeded in detaching Yictor Amadeus 
from the allies by abandoning Casale and Pinerolo to him, 
and securing to him his Savoyard territory; and the duke’s 
daughter was betrothed to the duke of Burgundy, the eldest 
son of the dauphin, the father of Louis XV. This defection 
of Savoy, the appearance of Catinat in the Netherlands in 
1697, the renewed vigour of the French arms, the difficulty 
of governing England now that Queen Mary was dead, at 
last led William 111. to accept the mediation of Sweden. 

Loms XIV. was at least as willing to come to terms , 
France was worn out with the long war and its great sacri- 
fices ; and, above all, it was seen tliat Charles II of Spain 
had not long to live. To be ready to deal with the great 
questions of the Spanish succession Louis agreed to terms 
which he otherwise would not have grautei The peace of 
The Ryawick in 1697 was soon agreed to. Louis recognized 
peace of William III. as king of England, and Anne, second 
Byswick. (daughter of James II, and a decided Protestant, as his 
successor He ceded to the allies all places won from 
England, Holland, or Spam since the peace of Nimwegen, 
and consented to a Dutch garrison m each of the Spamsh- 
Netherland bamer-fortressea These three powers had no 
fault to find with the treaty of Ryswick ; Germany, how- j 
ever, was not so well pleased She had made war chiefly to j 
reduce the French hold on the Rliine j William had pledged 
himself that Strasburg should be restored; but, as neither 1 
England nor Holland would support him lu demandi^ 
this of Louis, he was fain to make peace without it 
The emperor and the princes were very unwilling to come 
in; at last, however, they signed a separate peace, in 
wMch they got back all places taken by France since Nim- 
wegen, excepting Strasburg, and recovered all the strong- 
holds on the right bank of the Rhine. Lorraine was re- 
stored to its German duke ; the French candidate for the 
electorate of Cologne was abandoned; and the claims of 
the Princess-Palatine on the Lower Palatinate commuted for 
a sum of money. Gennauy had fair cause therefore to be 
well pleased with the result. Louis now turned all his 
Tie attention to the Spanish question ; and the failure of his 
Spanish candidate for the throne of Poland, the prince of Conti, in 
aioT*' 1697, perhaps made him all the more anxious to prepare 
^ ' the way for tlie great triumph which he hoped might be 
won at Madrid. The closing years of the century were 
passed in active negotiations for this object. The tliree 
houses which hoped to gain by the death of Charles IL, — 
for nations wore now treated as the private inheritance of 
princes, — were the house of Bourbon, the house of Austria, 
and the house of Wittelsbnch, Austria and France desired 
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to acquire the whole heritage ; the Bavarian elector would 1697- 
have been satisfied with a partition. The emperor Leopold, 1700. 
head of the house of Austria, desired the Spanish throne 
for his younger son the archduke Charles, nephew (by 
marriage) of Charles 11., and grandson of Maria of Spain, 
spouse of the emperor Ferdinand III., he was therefore 
only very distantly related to the dying king Louis XIV. 
claimed, in spite of renunciations, for Philip his grandson, 
grandson of Maria Theresa, half sister to Charles IL, — 

Philip’s elder brother, Louis duke of Burgundy, waiving 
his daim on his behalf. Lastly, Maximilian Emmanuel, 
elector of Bavaria, claimed for his son Joseph Ferdinand, 
on behalf of the child’s mother, Maria Antonia, daughter of 
Leopold I. aud Margaret Theresa, daughter of Philip IV. of 
Spam. Leopold. I was the only male cousin of the Spanish 
king, and his nearest male relation ; and Charles II. had 
also married Maria Anna of Neuburg, Leopold’s sister-in- 
law. Moreover, his rights had never been renounced, while 
Maria Theresa, on marrying Louis XIV., had renounced 
hem, and so also had Maria Antonia, mother of the Bavarian 
electoral prince. The knotty question, however, was not 
to be solved by paper-considerations , it was a matter for 
the law of the stronger, and the more unscrupulous ; Louis 
XIV. therefore won. William III., earnest in his desire 
for peace, and anxious that France should get no additional 
strength, threw in his lot with the Bavarian prince, and 
thought that such a partition might be made as would 'Ulie pur- 
satisfy all. Charles IL also was strongly m favour of the 
same cause, and made a wiU in favour of J oseph Ferdinand. 

This, however, pleased neither Austria nor France, and Count 
Harrach, the Austrian envoy, got the will annulled, though 
he could not persuade the king of Spain to recognize the 
ardicluke Charles as his heir. Directly after the signature 
of the peace of Ryswick, Louis XIV. sent the Marquis d’ 
Harcourt, a most successful choice, to represent his interests 
at Madrid, and ordered Tallard to amuse William HI. with 
a scheme for a partition-treaty. Harcourt was to intrigue 
for the whole succession at Madrid, while Tallard should 
make sure of a part at St J ames’s, in case Harcourt’s difficult 
mission failed. William III. was only too glad to enter 
into the scheme ; and a first partition-treaty was drawn up, 
by which France, Austria, and Bavana each should get its 
part. This treaty Louis used against itself ; for it was one 
of the most cogent arguments by which Harcourt succeeded 
in persuading tlie Spanish court and people that if they 
would keep the great inheritance unbroken, and not destroy 
the ancient kingdom, they must have the French prince as 
their future monarch. In spite of much ill-will and great dis- 
couragement, Harcourt won his way into the complete con- 
fidence of the court of Spain, and utterly outstripped the 
rough and unwise Austrians. Early in 1699 the young 
electoral prince died, and the first partition-treaty became 
void, A second treaty followed, though it was not accepted 
by Austria ; and Lonia XIV. in accepting it had no inten- 
tion of keepmg his word, unless it suited him to do so. 

French influences, from the moment that this second treaty 
became known at Madrid, were omnipotent with the 
Spanish court; and in 17U0 Charles II. signed another 
will, m which he left the whole of the grand inheritance to 
Philip duke of Anjoa After some simulated, and perhaps 
a little real hesitation, Louis XIV, accepted the will for his 
grandson, and enjoyed for a brief while the triumph that 
it brought,— the triumph of successful diplomacy and of a 
vastly enlarged influence and power. As time went on, it 
became clear that the king of Spain would not always be 
the obedient servant of the king of France, and that the 
connexion between the monarchies was a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. 

War did not break out in. consequence, as had been ex- 
pected ; the English, who had disliked the partition-treaties, 
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even preferred tKe acceptance of the will by Louis XIV. to 
the cause for which William, with his larger views of 
European politics, desired to fight , and Philip of Anjou 
became king of Spain Lonia XIV. protested at once 
against the view that the two crowns of France and Spain 
should never be united, — though he had used their certain 
separatiou as an argument to influence Spanish opinion, — 
and reserved the rights of Pliihp V. to the French crown ; in 
1714 there was only one person, and he a sickly child, be- 
tween him and the hereditary right to the crown of France. 
Though war did not follow at once, it could not long be 
delayed, and meanwhile Loma XIV. did all he could to 
strengthen himself. Early in 1701 he made an agreement 
with the elector of Bavaria, governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and ejected the Dutch troops from the barrier 
fortresses It was a haughty denial of the validity of the 
peace of Ryswick ; and, in open violation of the spirit of 
the same treaty, he soon after, on the death of James 
II., recognized James Stewart, his eldest son, the " Old 
Pretender,” the “ Chevalier da Saint George,” as Mng of 
England, under title of James IIL About the same time 
the Germans and Dutch, thoroughly alarmed, signed at the 
Hague a great treaty, “ the Grand Alliance,” with William 
IIL, and bound themselves to restore the Netherlands 
barrier, to regain the Milanese territory for the empire, to 
win for the emperor aU the Italian and Mediterranean pos- 
sessions of Spam, to attach and take the Spanish Inifles. 
The emperor, without delay, sent Prince Eugene, his greatest 
general, to begin the war in Ifcalyj the double-dealing 
Victor Amadeus, the skilful strategy of the prince, the 
sxceUeuce of the fresh troops under his command, were toe 
much for Catmat, who was obliged to fall back. Louis, 
who never had liked his best general, was not at all 
sorry, and sent Villeroy, one of his worst, to supersede 
him. Vdleroy speedily justified his choice by losing tbe 
battle of Chian (1701); almost the whole of the Man- 
tuan territory fell into Prince Eugene’s hands. After 
the surprise of Cremona, early in 1702, Vendome, who, in- 
dolent as he was, was a good general, replaced Villeroy, 
and by the indecisive battle of Luzzara (August 1702) re- 
covered some of the lost foothold of France in Italy. 

Ere this war had broken out on all sides. The death of 
William III and the accession of Queen Anne, early in 
1702, made no change in tlie arrangements of the allies for 
their four campaigns, — the Italian campaign, which was 
least in importance , the Belgian, in which they aimed at i 
the fortresses; the German, chiefly on the Danube; the 
Spanish, in which the archduke Charles struggled for the 
crown. Catmat, transferred to the Rhine, and ill-supported 
by an unfriendly court at home, the ill-will of which was 
reflected in the conduct of his oflfiicers, could not make head 
against the prince of Baden, who crossed the Rhine and 
took Landau. Oatinat, who soon after this sent in his re- 
signation, was coldly allowed to withdraw, and France 
thus lost the most prudent and capable of her remaining 
generals. The elector of Bavaria was the only strong apd 
true friend the courts of France and Spain had in this war : 
lie bore the brunt of the early periods of it Louis of 
Baden had occupied in force the strong elbow of hills and 
forests between the valley of the Bhme and that of the 
Danube, thereby threatening the elector, and hindering him 
from joining the French. His position was very strong; 
yet Villars, who was ambitions and lively, and longed for 
the marshal’s staff, determined to attempt the task of dnv 
ing him out. He accordingly crossed the Rhine, and 
attacked the Germans at Friedflngen (14th October 1702), 
and by good fortune rather than by skdl defeated them. 
His success, however, was not such as to enable him to shake 
Louis of Baden; he could not even penetrate into the 
Black Forest. In the Netherlands Marlborough strength- 
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ened his position by taking a group of towns, and keeping 1702-4 
Marshal Boufflers and the duke of Burgundy actively em- 
ployed, as they retreated before him from point to point. 

The defeat of the French fleet in Vigo Bay, and the out 
burst of the Protestants of the Cevennes mountains, both 
added largely to the difficulties of France. In the winter 
• Marlborough enlarged his base of operations by occupying 
the electorate of Cologne, and early in 1703 he had cleared 
ont all the Spaniards in his rear or on his flank. Before 
the end of 1703 everything was ready for that great ad- 
vance which was destined to raise his fame to its highest 
pomt. And it was time that he went, as he said, “ to teach 
1 the Germans how to beat the French for in 1703 Villars 
had been very successful m Germany ; he had forced hia 
way through the Black Forest, and had joined the elector 
of Bavaria in the upper valley of the Danube ; and the 
elector had already driven the Austnans down the valley 
to below Passau. A threatened attack on Vienna came to 
■ notbng. Towards the end of the campaign the elector and 
Villars drove Louis of Baden from his positions, and defeated 
Styrum at Hochstatt ; TaUard, with the army which had 
watched Louis of Baden m the tines of Stolhofen, returned 
to the Rhine and took Old Breisach and Landau, as well aa 
won the battle of Spires On this side the war had been 
very favourable to France, — an advantage against which the 
transfer of Savoy and Portugal to the side of the allies had 
to be set 

These changes, and the continued resistance of theMorlTxnv 
Huguenots in the south of France, enabled Marlborough to 
arrange with Prince Eugene his great campaign of 1704, in ^ 
a conference near Heilbrona Here the so-called triumvi- ^ 
rate,— Marlborough, Eugene, and Heinsius — England, the 
empire, and the Dutch,— laid their plans to neutralize tib,e 
French advantages m Bavaria, and by cuttmg the line of 
their commumcations, to relieve Vienna from all anxiety. 

The peril to Austria was great, for the French and Bavarians 
formed a long unbroken line from the Vosges to Passau. 

Quite early, therefore, in 1704, Marlborough began to move; 
he misled Villeroy and Boufflers, who were watching him, and 
crossed the Rhine at Cologne, with a view to joining Prince 
Eugene, who held the famous Stolhofen lines. The French 
and Bavarians drew together to meet this formidable attack ; 
the elector entrenched himself near Donauworth; Villeroy 
and Tallard observed the Stolhofen lines. Marlborough, 
with Prussian and other help, passed through Main^ crossed 
the Black Forest, and came out in the Danube valley, join- 
ing Louis of Baden near Ulm, Their united forces defeated 
the elector and took Donauworth. Thus doing, they had 
placed themselves between him and his French aUies, 

Marsin and TaUard , and Marlborough, feeling hia commu- 
nications to be critical, and rather alarmed as to his position, 
drew back up the Danube, till he had effected a junction 
with Prince Eugene. The elector had also joined his French 
friends, and they lay in wait for their antagonists in a strong 
position on the left bank of the Danube, between Hochstatt 
and Blenheim. There, on the ISth August 1704, wasuw 
fought the great battle of Blenheim. The French and battle of 
Bavarians had the superiority in numbers and position ; 
this, however, they neutralized by faulty arrangements, and 
by shutting up a large force iu the village of Blenheim. 

The battle was hot and heavy, and the loss to the allies, who 
were the assailants, great. Eugene made little impression 
on the lines, but towards evening Marlborou^ succeeded in 
breaking through Tallard’s position. Thereby he ont the 
enemy m two, and the Frendi cavaliyfled m panic towards 
Hochstatt. Many were drowned in the Danubo-i Mamin anti 
the elector drew off in good condition towards the Black 
Forest ; Tallard was a pwsoqep^ whole force either dis- 
persed or taken.* It was the worst mishap that had ever 
befallen Louis XIV, was entirely subdued ; Aus- 
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1706-6. tria aud the empire saved ; tlie elector took refuge in 
France. Louis of Baden was able now to cross the Bhine ; 
Landau again fell into German hands] Marlborough returned 
to the Moselle, taking Trarbach and Treves. The war drew 
nearer to the frontiers of France, and Germany ran no fur- 
ther risk of invasion. 

jIn 1705 the duke’s plans for an attack on France were 
neutralized by the slowness and jealousy of Louis of Baden, 
who did not care to play second to “ the handsome English- 
man.” The Cevennes insurrection being now over, Ydlars 
was free to face the allies, and did so with such skill aud 
success that Marlborough was obliged to fall back towards 
the Netherlands. On the other hand, Louis XIY. weak- 
ened ViUara in order to strengthen Villeroy in the Nether- 
lands; BO that the campaign of 1706 ended without any 
decisive operations. Not so 1706, the great year of the 
The csm- succession war. Lo ds XIV. fully intended that the Nether- 
paignfl of lands’ campaign should have in this year decisive results. 
1706. jj. unfortunate for him that his personal likings led him 
to place in command on that side the incompetent Villeroy, 
who had to grapple with the victorious troops and masterly 
generalship of Marlborough The result was that the duke 
easily won the great victory of Eamillies (23d May, 1706), 
which was as decisive as Blenheim ; for as Blenheim swept 
the French out of Bavaria, so Kamillies made them power- 
less in the Netherlands. The nlhes took Louvain, Brussels 
and Maliues, Ghent and Bruges, all in the name of the 
archduke Charles, whom they proclaimed king of Spain as 
Charles HI. Antwerp, Oudenarde, aD Brabant, accepted 
him at once. His fortunes seemed equally good elsewhere. 
The aUiance between England and Portugal in 1703 had 
War ia given a turn to warfare in the Peninsula. The archduke in 
Spain, 1704 tned to penetrate into Spam from the Portuguese 
frontier] this failed, partly from the difficulties of the 
country, and partly from the abihty of the duke of Berwick, 
a natural son of James n., and nephew of the duke of 
Marlborough, one of the few real soldiers in the service of 
the Mug of France at this time. On the other hand the 
Engliah. fleet Under Eooke, which was waiting on the arch- 
duke, by a stroke of happy audacity surprised Gibraltar 
(4th August 1704), and occupied it iu strength. The ut- 
most efforts of the French, under the count of Toulouse, one 
of the natural sons of Louis XIV., failed to recover this all- 
important rock. The battle of Malaga, though the Fi'ench 
fleet had the best of it, damaged their navy so seriously that 
they could attempt no more] and in the exhaustion of 
France it proved impossible to refit the ships, or continue 
the struggle on the seas. In 1705 Charles IIL, unmolested 
by them, sailed roudd Bpain, and landed at Barcelona, The 
Catalans and Aragonese were iadined to support him, while 
proud Castile held by Philip V. These were the days of 
the romantic career of the earl of Peterborough, la 1706 
the French aud Castilian siege of Barcelona came to 
nothing] the party of Charles took heart, and supported 
by English, Portuguese, aud French refugees, drove Philip 
out of Madrid, and placed their candidate on the throne. 

In Italy, the death of the emperor Leopold having called 
Prince Eugene away, VendOme with unwonted energy de- 
feated the Austrians at Oalcinato, and swept the allies oat 
of all the Milanese territory. Turin alone remained in the 
hands of Victor Amadous II., aud was the object of a fierce 
siege. Prince Eugene, however, returned in time to save 
the capital] forVenddme, after Eamillies, had been ordered 
to the Netherlands, and the change of commanders was 
everything to the allies. Prince Eugene attacked the French 
dines at Turin ; differences sprang up between Marsin and 
the duke of Orleans (the nephew of Louis XIV.), and the 
Austrians won a great viotory. Marsin vras killed] the 
Fmoh army would not obey the duke; the whole force 
melted away, and Italy fell completely into the hands of 
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the allies. Thus in the Netlierlauds, Spain, and Italy, their i706-£ 
fortunes by the autumn of 1706 seemed to be completely 
triumphant. In Spam, however, the Castilians succeeded 
in ejecting Charles III., and in replacing their favourite 
Phihp V ] and in the opening of 1707, the victory of 
Almanza, gamed by Berwick over Euvigny, a French 
refugee officer of ability, finally settled the Spanish ques- 
tion in favour of the Bourbon dynasty. A treaty of 
neutrality for Italy, by which the emperor Joseph I. 
secured his conquests there, also released Louis XIV. 
from some of his anxieties. 

The campaigns of 1707 were as unimportant as those of 
1706 had been decisive The appearance of Charles XII 
of Sweden in Germany paralysed both sides a while j Villara, 
in command on the Ehine, stormed the Stolhofen hues, and 
pushed into Bavaria, hoping that the Swede would jom him 
with his invincible Scandinavians. Charles, however, cared 
not to unite his fortunes to the Catholic side, aud after 
some delay marched eastward towards Poland. Villars 
fell back to the Ehiue ] Veiid6me quietly watched Marl- 
borough ; on the sea Duguay-Trouiu, the most brilliant of 
French captains, harassed the Anglo-Dutch commerce, aud 
won very considerable advantages over the English fleet. 

In 1708 au expedition for Scotland failed completely] and 
in the Netherlands the duke of Burgundy and VendOme 
were caught by Marlborough and Eugene at Oudenarde 
(11th July 1708), and utterly defeated. The allies crossed 
the French frontier and sat down before Lille, — Eugene 
besi^ing, Marlborough protecting. By the end of the 
year the place had fallen into their hands, after a brilliant 
defence, which, thgugh unsuccessful, won for Marshal 
Bouffiers the distinction of duke and peer of France. 

Ghent and Bruges, with all Flanders, were secured by the 
allies; their light cavalry overran northern France, and 
appeared almost at the gates of Versailles. 

The fortunes of France now seemed to he at their worst : The 
famine and a bitter winter closed the disastrous year ; every- straits i 
thing was at a stand-still, trade completely ruined, finance m 
a dreadful state ; even the king began to despair, and to 
negotiate for peace. He had felt Ins way thitherwards in 
vam in 1706; now m 1709 he made serious offera The 
allies treated his .proposals with great severity ; he was Louis 
willing to dismantle Dunkirk aud rum its port if Lille were proposi 
restored to France, to give up his grandson’s throne of**™®- 
Spain if Phihp might have Naples j ho did not absolutely 
refuse to abandon the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, 

With such concessions peace was not impossible. The allies, 
however, insisted on stipulations which touched the old 
kin^s personal honour, declaring that as Louis had placed 
Philip V. on the Spanish throne, he must, with his own 
troops, if neoesaory, dispossess him of it again. They also 
demanded the cession to Germany of Strasburg and Breisach, 
the erection of a new line of barrier-fortresses between 
Holland and France, and other lesser matters. To these 
Loms would not consent, and the negotiations broke down. 

He appealed warmly to the country to support him, and 
was .answered by an outburst of patriotism which enabled 
him to send Villars, at the head of a good army, into the 
Netherlands. There ha fought the great battle of MaJpla- Malpla 
quet (11th September 1709 j, in which Marlborough and q^et 
Prince Eugene were again victorious, though their losses 
were tremendous, as they had been obliged to attack a very 
strong position held by a powerful army. The fall of Mods 
was the only advants^ which resulted to the allies ; with 
that the campaign came to an end. While the battle actu- 
ally restored the spirit of the French aoliEers, who had been 
skilfully and successfuUy withdrawn from the field by Mar 
shal Bouffiers, it produced a very bad feeling in England. 

There men were very weary of the war, and the carnage at 
Halplaquet had been terrible. Louis again offered large 
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1710-14 coucessions to tlie allies in 1710 j the triumvirate, towever, 
were not content to make peace, and still demanded what 
they knew he would not consent to — ^his personal mterfer- 
ence against Philip T. The campaign of 1710, which fol- 
lowed, was intended to strengthen the alhes, wiih a view to 
their penetrating the next year mto the heart of Prance. 
Douai, Bethune, and some lesser places were taken ; Pil- 
lars covered Cambrai and Arras j in Spain Charles HI. 
again entered Madrid, though he was unable to hold his 
ground there, and before the year’s end Philip T. was agam 
triumphant. 

Change of In this gloomiest state of French affairs, when aU was in 
opinionui confusion and despair, the old king at bay and too infirm 
to head the remnants of his armies, the alhes firmly planted 
in northern France, it was believed that, if they could but 
hold together, they would in one more campaign succeed in 
entirely breaking the power of their great rival In 
England, however, that change of opinion had begun which 
saved Louis from this last humihation. The Tory party, 
vehemently opposed to Marlborough and the war, were 
gathering strength; the elections of 1710 went in their 
favour, and early in 1711 the fall of the duchess of Marl- 
borough at court told every one that the reign of the Whigs 
was over. The death of Joseph I, the emperor, by placing 
Charles III. on the imperial throne as Charles iTE. {Decem- 
ber 1711), changed the whole position of affairs, and made 
men still more unwilling to carry on the war. It was felt 
that Europe could no longer sacrifice herself to place him 
on the throne of Spain as well as that of the empire, and 
to create a power which might endanger the stabihty of 
Europe, and overthrow the balance at which men were aim- 
ing. The warfare of 1711 was languid, Prince Eugene 
was called away to the imperial election ; Marlborough and 
YiUats long watched each other on the northern frontier of 
France. The only result was the capture by the allies of 
Bouchain, and the arrangement by Marlborough of “a 
grand project,”— a plan for the invasion of France in the 
next campaign, when he hoped to have Eugene by his side. 
In the winter, however, the duke was overthrown at St 
James’s, and his plans came to nothing. Negotiations for 
peace were far more to the taste of the Tories than a vigoiv 
ouB foreign policy ; and it was announced, late m 1711, 
that Utrecht had been ohosen as a place of conference; 
the bases of an agreement were easily arrived at In 1712 
the duke of Ormond replaced Marlborough in the Low 
Countries ; his business was to neutralize the Dutch and 
Germans, who were stiU eager for war ; and in May Eng- 
land signed a separate truce, abandoning her allies. They 
continued the war a while, bub after being sharply defeated 
by Villars at Denam (24th July 1712) they accomplished 
nothmg more ; the French retook Douai, Le Quasnoy, and 
Boucham. Then the Dutch gave up all thoughts of further 
war, and came in to the English truce ; war ceased on all 
hands, and negotiations went on merrily at Utrecht At 
The last, in April 1713, peace was signed by all the powers ex- 
paooe of cept the empire on the basis of the treaty of Eyswick, 
Utrecht Germans, thus once more abandoned by their allies, 
found it impossible to continue long. TiUars outgeneraled 
Prince Eugene, and by defeating him before Freiburg in the 
Bnsgau, and taking l^t town, showed to the emperor that 
he also would do well to come to terms. In 1714 two more 
treaties were signed by the princes of the empire and the 
Austrians, and the Succession War at last came to an end. 
Besults England was the chief gainer : she secured her succ^sion 
of the through the house of Hanover, which now became a ninth 
sionW ®^®c*orate; the Pretender was to be compelled to leave 
France ; the crowns of France and Spain were never to rest 
on one head; Dunkirk was dismantled; Newfoundland, 
Acadia, and the Hudson's Bay Territory were transferred 
from Bkance to her; a friendly commerc^ treaty followed. 
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Hollandgot a strong barrier on the side of France; the Span- 1714-15. 
ish Netherlands were handed over to the United Provinces, 
which undertook to transfer them to Austria on the final con- 
clusion of peace. She, too, made a favourable commercial 
treaty with France. The duke of Savoy was made a king 
and got Sicily, while Austria received Naples and Sardinia. 

Prussia received part of Gelderlaud, and gave up to Franco 
all her claims on the Orange pnncipality. England was re- 
cognized as mistress of Gibraltar andMmorca, France re- 
covered Lille, and retamed Strasburg and the whole of 
Alsace. Freiburg in the Bnsgau, Breisach and Kehl, she 
had to restore to Germany, the rights of Philip Y. to the 
throne of Spam remained unshaken; the resistance of 
Barcelona, which obstinately refused to recognize him, was 
overcome by Berwick in 1711 Far hghter were the terms 
of peace than those which the triumvirate had tried to force 
on Louis XIY. ; yet the aged monarch must have deeply 
felt the permanent retrogression which they involved His 
splendid ambitions were shown to he unattainable, after 
they had well-nigh ruined France in the pursuit ; she had 
paid already a terrible price for the glories of a grand 
monarch end a great age, It would require the awakening 
of the Eevolution to restore her to her right place in Europe, 

Her old antagonists, Austria and Spain, were also losers by 
the war ; north Germany, under the guidance of the new 
kingdom of Prussia, was destined gradually to reduce the 
supremacy of the south, and at last to take its place; 
England was fitted for the great destmies she was to fulfil 
in riie course of the century, Holland, secure from all dis- 
turbance, withdrew from the political arena. 

A short time 'before the conclusion of the peace, when The cala 
thinp were almost at their darkest for France, domestic “itiefl d 
losses m appalling succession had stricken down the king. 

In April 1711 the dauphin died; early in 1712 the duke 
and duchess of Burgundy and their eldest boy were earned 
off by fever; in 1714 the duke of Berry also died. And 
now of the direct line of the Bourbons remained only Louis 
XIY. and his great-grandson, the duke of Anjou, the future 
Louis XY. If the arrangements as to the Spanish crown 
held good, the dissolute duke of Orleans, whom Louis 
XIY. disliked and shunned, was the next heur after the 
little Louis, The country was famine-strioken and most 
miserable, finance in hopeless confusion, the debt grown 
to vast size; an annual deficit had long been going on. 

The whole of the institutions of the country seemed to 
have fallen into ruin. The nobles had become needy 
hangers-on at court ; they filled the army, and by making 
it impossible for merit to rise had contributed largely to 
the disasters of the Succession War. 

The brief remainder of this long rei^ was of little im- 
portance. The Ignoble persecution, which had overthrown 
Port Eoyal in 1710, continued against the Jansenists to the 
end; and in 1714 Louis tried to strengtheu Madame de 
Madntenon’s pai^ against that of the duke of Orleans by 
decreeing the legitimization of his bastard sons by Madame 
de Montespan — ^the duke of Maine and the count of Tou- 
louse,— and by maMpg a will to secure the regency to the 
duke of Maine and Le Tellier, his Jesuit confessor. Then 
on the Ist of September 1716 he died, leaving the crown Death of 
of France to his great-grandson Louis, a child five years old, 
Madame de Maintenon, who had at last shown how weari- 
some was the task ehe had borne for thirty two yeats, and 
how thankful she was in her old age to be relieved from it, 
abandoned the king just before his death, and withdrew to 
St C^. And so passed away a monarch, Yho had cer- 
tainly been great, though not in the highest sense of that 
word,— whose soul had been beneath the level of his circum- 
stances. It Vlas with an instinctive movement of relief and 
pleasure that finance heard the tidings of his death. The 
load of misery he had kid on the shoulders of his people 
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1716. had become too great to bear. He had naed than, their 
strength and the labour of their hands, without stmt or re- 
gret ; but had never done anything to solace their woes, and 
in the worst and most famine-stricken times the wasteful 
expenditure of the court remamed undiminished, and the 
cares of the Great Monarch never descended so low as to 
the poor people, whose fortunes the steady growth of the 
absolute monarchy had placed entirely in his hands. 

A new For France the 18th century begms with the death of 
age Louis XIV. The party which had surrounded the late king, 
tegina, Madame de Maintenon, the Jesuits, the duke 

of Maine, represented the past; their opponents were am- 
?hlhp of bitious to represent the future. At their head stood Philip, 
Orleans duke of Orleans, who had in extremest form all the char- 
acteristlcs of the Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, — 
who was brilliant and moat intelligent, highly educated and 
cultivated ; who was brave and capable as a soldier, full of 
good ideas as to the benevolent management of the people, 
and lastly, profligate and utterly without rule in his moral 
life, so that his better side was always neutralized by his 
worse qualities, aud he ended by failing completely m his 
attempt to govern France on prmoiplea opposed to those of 
Louis XIV. Like so many of the prominent personages of 
the 18 th century, his mtelleet grasped the future, while his 
vices clung to the past. Even while the old monarch’s re- 
mmns were being hurried with scanty pomp and tearless 
eyes to St Denis, Philip of Orleans swept away all the 
arrangements of the royal will, and had himself declared 
regent, with full power to appoint his council of regency. 
The public opmion, as far as it could exist and express itself, 
warmly supported this d^etat, and the party of the 
duke of Maine shrank into utter obscurity. At once the 
Tlie re- regent set himself to reform the government, and alter the 
actionin foreign policy of France ; in this he was guided partly by 
hia knowledge of the plana of the late duke of Burgundy, 
and partly by the acute intelligence of lus former tutor the 
Abb6 Dubois \ the duke of Burgundy represented also the 
virtuous, the abb^ the scandalous, side of the new Govem- 
meut In home aflairs the regent’s action aimed at a com- 
plete reversal of the late king’s methods. He proposed to 
shift the work of governing from the king to the nobles ; 
there were to ho six business councils or boards, — ^for foreign 
aflfairs, army, navy, church aflairs (the “council of con- 
science”), home affairs, and financa This system of govern- 
ment failed, partly through the indolence of the regent, 
partly through the inaptness cf the nobles for practicai 
busmesa. In church matters, the Jausenists were not un- 
popular, and came back to Paris ; Cardinal Noailles, head 
of the council of conscience, was moderate and tolerant, and 
the Jesuits felt that their power was much weakened. The 
re^nt even talked of inviting back the Huguenots to France; 
this, however, was beyond his powers. Ha had Fenelon’s 
TMnnaqui published at last, as a kind of manifesto against 
the late reign, and a prophecy of the coming era of benevo- 
lent princes. Ho hoped to introduce throughout France the 
system known as that of the yaj/s dlUats, a system of local 
estates or parliaments, which should lead up to a real and 
substantive States-General, and make all the provinces 
alike in form of government. This also he could not 
carry mto effect In foreign affairs Dubois led j his mmn 
view was that Franca and Spam could not be fnends, idiat 
Philip V would gladly represent the old high Catholic 
interference in France, and would do his worst to overthrow 
the regent, whose character and ideas alike were odious to 
him. This being so, here was reason for another reversal 
of the late king’s views; France should seek her friends 
among the natural foes of Spain,-— England under the 
house of Hanover, aud Holland. The marked Anglomania) 
the enthusiasm for everything English, which is to be seen 
at this time in France, worked in well with these new lines 
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of foreign policy. With these views Dubois set liimself to 1716-23 
resist the bold schemes of Cardinal Alberoni, the adventurer, 
the would-be regenerator of Spain In 1717 he succeeded 
m combining the three countries in opposition to Alberoni, 
and in 1718, on the emperor acceding to the league, the Quad- The Quad 
ruple Alliance (France, England, Holland, the empire) was 
signed. The detection of the Cellamare plot, for the over- 
throw and assassination of the regent, had enabled Dubois, 
just before this time, to get rid of all the Spanish party. 

He deported Cellamare, the Spanish amhass^or, and im- 
prisoned the duke of Marne and the leaders of that side ; he 
also took for himself the post of foreign minister. War 
now began ; England crushed the Spanish fleet ; the im- 
perialists, ill British ships, seized Sicily , Marshal Berwick 
won some successes in northern Spain. The basis on which 
Alberoni had built was too slight to bear the strain of un- 
successful war, he fell, and early in 1720 the treaty of 
London closed this little war. Spam ceased thenceforward 
to cherish schemes of life and energy; the ancient kingdom 
lapsed once more into proud decay. 

At this very moment Prance greatly needed some triumph 
and some tranquillity, for she was now rudely waking from 
new dreams of gambler-wealth at home. The financial 
diflSculties inherited from the late reign had baffled all the 
skill of the duke of Noailles, who presided over the council 
of finance. His “chambre ardente,” with which he had 
hoped to cure the evils of the time by punishing and frighten- 
ing financiers, brought no relief; and the regent, whose 
active mind and indolent disposition led him to adopt new 
and brilliant schemes, was carried away by the clever sugges- 
tions of John Law of Launston, an adventurer, in whose joim 
ready brain new ideas as to finance and banking teemed. Law the 
He had hold of some half-truths respecting the real objects 
and character of money and commercial circulation. Paper 
money was a new thing ; and Law believed that notes, 
based on the permanent wealth of the country, the soil, 
might be made to double the nation’s capital, and relieve 
it of aU its embarrassments. He was allowed to establish 
a bank of hia own in 1716. This answered so well that in 
1718 Government undertook the whole mystery of banking, 
with Law as director of the new Royal Bank. In connexion 
with this institution, intended to set afloat paper sup- 
ported by the property of the state, he started his famous 
Joint-stock Mississippi Company, with its grant ofTlieMis* 
Louisiana, and all the unknown, and therefore marvellous, sis»ippi 
wealth and resources of the interior of North America. The 
shares were greedily taken up ; the new bank notes seemed 
to afford an easy and inexhaustible supply of wealth, which 
would extinguish the debt, and set the country forward in 
lucrative enterprise. For a few months the fever was 
amazing; the wildest excesses of stock.jobbing and gam- 
bling were committed ; on the wings of this paper-wealth 
the state should escape out of its difficulties, and private 
persons fly up to splendour. Law himself bought a hand- 
ful of titled estates, and seemed to become one of the great- 
est men in France. Early in 1720, however, confidence 
was shaken, and then the bubble burst. Law stood his 
ground a while, but at the end of the year he was obliged 
to take flight, os poor as when he began. The embarrass- 
ments of France were not got rid of in this way ; the royal 
bankruptcy which was impending would in Ike end pull 
down the monarchy. Dubois, who had prudently kept Caitlliml 
clear of this downfall, now turned his ambition towards Dubois, 
church preferment ; on his unworthy head were placed first 
the aroMepiscopal mitre of Cambrai, then the cardinal's hat. 

His rise made it necessary for him to appease the Jesuits 
aud depress the Jansemsts, and this he did without a 
moment’s hesitation. For a year Cardinal Dubois, as 
first minister, was the foremost man in France. He pro- 
claimed the mfflority of Louis XV, in 1723; and just as 
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1723-33. liis career of scheming, of clever unprincipled government, 
seemed crowned with fullest success, a little accident 
brought him to his grave. Four months later his boon 
companion the duke of Orleans was earned off by apoplexy 
Thus had the long reign of Louis XV. begun with tame- 
less vice and prosperous hypocrisy , as it began, so it con- 
tinued to the end ; and all the time the financial difficulties 
of the country grew apace. The debt, seed-plot of revolu- 
tion, soon passed all power of management. 

Clmrao- The young king had some chances given him : he had 
tor of good preceptors, and intelligent people around hia youtL 
His temperament was, however, entirely bad the religious 
element in him was superstition and fear, which led him to 
mix up piety and debauchery in moat ghastly connexion; 
he was coldly selfish, indolent, vicious ; the absolutions of 
his courtly confessors and directors gave him an easy con- 
science, if he had a conscience at all, and encouraged him 
to continue his career of shameless immorahty, till at last 
his vices did what religion seemed unwiUmg to do, — ^they 
arrested the scandal of his life by bringing him suddenly 
and directly to his grave. 

The From 1723 to 1726 the duke of Bourbon, who had been 
Duke of president of the council of regency, was first minister. It 
IS an obscure period, which produced only, through a back- 
stairs intrigue, the marriage of the young king with Marie 
Leczinski, daughter of that Stanislas who had been king of 
Poland, and was to be tbe last duke of Lorraine, and who 
rejoiced in the high-sounding title of the “Beneficent 
Philosopher.” In this 18th century princes and great min- 
isters adopted titles and phrases which in our days have 
descended to the level of the vendors of quack medicines. 
Still these affectations of princely humanity were a pheno- 
menon of some importance in the period, as showing how 
the current of feelmg and opinion was setting towards those 
principles of nght, that love for mankind, that zeal for good 
works, which is based on the intrmsic equality of all men. 
The rule of the brutal duke of Bourbon and his mistress, the 
Marquise de Pne, came to an end in 1726, and then Andrd 
Hercule Fleury, bishop of Fr^jus, the king’s preceptor, took 
his placa The statesman Fleury, and the church historian, 
contemporaries, are not the same person. The historian 
was confessor to Louis XY., the statesman his tutor. 
Carcllnal Andr6 Fleury, now first minister and cardinal, had the 
Pleurjr. credit of being an upright and disinterested man,i— Pope 
calls him “honest Fleury,” — and all society, from the bug 
downwards, thoroughly trusted him. His honesty, how- 
ever, was narrow and limited, and his home government ob- 
scure and uneventful He made no scandals and attempted 
no reforms. Against his will and judgment he left his 
mark on foreign politics, though here, too, his was a “ hand- 
to-mouth ”,pobcy, which involved no large view or grasp. 
At first he succeeded, with no little dexterity, in arresting 
the war which Austria and Spain, supported by Bussia and 
Prussia, threatened against England and France. The 
Tiie congress of Soissons in 1729 arranged the points at issue, 
Mvtii of at least for a time. In the north, however, matters were 
more difficult, for here new elements had entered into the 
political worlA The new ambitions of Russia under Peter 
the Great, and the consolidation of the young kingdom of 
Prussia, at once affected the position of Austria, involving 
that ill-placed state in fresh relations and duties ; while 
the situation of Poland, amidst them all, was obviously 
threatened. France, of old the friend and always the rom- 
antic admirer of Poland, could not fail to be involved in tbe 
quick and nnstabl e changes of the chivalnc kingdom. This 
The now occurred. In 1733, Augustus IL of Poland dying, the 
Polish electing nobles, instinctively dreading the power of their 
election, naig^^bonrs, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, who had made a 
secret compact together as to Polish affairs in 1732, ap- 
pealed for French help, and re-^oted Stanislas Leczinski 
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their king ; he had been the nominee of Charles XET- in 178S-40 
1704, and bad fallen with him. The Russian party among 
the nobles elected Augustus III. of Saxony, and as Austrian 
and Russian soldiers supported him, while France, in fact, 
did nothing but declare war against Austria, he seated 
himself firmly upon the throne of Poland. French influence 
for the time was utterly defeated, and Stanislas, after suit- 
able romantic adventures, found refuge m Fran ce. The war 
with Austna, which began late m 1733, in 1734 occupied 
the last energies of the last of the old generals of Louis 
XTV. Marshal Berwick, commanding across the Rhine, 
was killed in the trenches before Philipsbnrg , and Villars, 
in Italy, after one brief campaign, in which he was thwarted 
by the duke of Savoy, died at Turin about tbe same time. 

The French fought well in this Italian war , they won a 
hotly contested victory near Parma, lost a sharp affair at 
La Secchia, and defeated the Austrians at Quaatalla. The 
Spaniards, taking advantage of the weakening of Austria in 
south Italy, landed Don Carlos at Naples, where he was 
warmly welcomed, and the “Two Sicihes” passed from 
Austria to the Spanish Bourbons. The Fiench having 
taken Philipsbnrg were in a commanding position on the 
Rhine, while the Austrians were much weakened in Italy. 

The emperor therefore made proposals for peace, which 
pacific Fleury gladly met. The treaty of Vienna (3d 
October 1736) seemed to secure French influence in central 
Europe ; the Two Sidlies were made a kingdom for Don 
Carlos; Lorraine and ducal Bar were given to Stanislas 
Leczinski, who abandoned all claims on Poland, and at his 
death the duchies were to fall in to France ; the duke of 
Lorraine was made heir of Tnscany, and succeeded to that 
government in 1737 ; France undertook to guarantee the The 
Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VL Charles VI., under 
whom the house of Austria daily grew weaker, was daily 
more eager for the flimsy security of this famous document, oimtleB 
which aimed at ensuring the undisputed succession of hia vi. 
daughter Marla Theresa to all his possessions, as head of the 
house of Austria. Fleury, by acceding to this paper-guar- 
antee, became all powerful with him, and induced the 
emperor to sign the peace of Belgrade (1789), by which 
the possession of that important city passed to Turkey. 

In these years Fleury’s policy seemed thoroughly successful, 
and France was believed to be prosperous. Her prosperity, 
however, did not reach her people ; the misery of the peas- 
antry in 1738-1740 was exceedingly great; famine came 
eachwmter; the people died in crowds. D’Argenson inhis 
Memoirs declares that “more Frenchmen died of misery in 
these two years than perished in all the wars of Louis XTV.” 

In 1740 died both the emperor Charles VX and Frederick Tbe first 
William, king of Prussia; the strength of the Pragmatic Sdeakn 
Sanction Lad now to be brought to the test. Charles VI. 
left no male issue, and his daughter Maria Theresa, married 
to a weak prince, Joseph of Lorraine and Tuscany, was his 
sole heir. To the throne of Prussia succeeded Ikedsrick 
II., a slight and ingenious prince, who admired the French 
and played on the flute. Be reigned for fortynsix years, and 
was Frederick the Great Instantly there was a scramble 
for the great and widespread lands thus left to a woman’s 
care. J oseph of Lorraine failed to get the imperial orown ; 
this, however, was a little matter, and after all it came to 
him in 1745. For the territones there were several claim- 
ants ; Bavaria, Spain, and Saxony, all asserted their claims 
to the whole inheritance ; the king of Sardinia wanted some 
Italian fiefs, the young king of Prnssia laid hands on 
Silesia. France obviously lay outside the quarrel ; yet it 
was hard to think, with Fleury, that a peaceful and reserved 
position was her best policy. ^''IliiB^jparty, headed by the 
twoB6ll6-IaLes,Fonquet’8 graffdSOfis, negotiators and soldiers, 
rose up at court in Opposition to the old minister. All 
Europe ranged Ml lor* or against the fakjoung queen of 
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1740-44. Hungary, England was warmly for Austria j France, late 
her ally, now hoped finally to effect the partition of the 
territories of the house of Hapsburg, and joined Prussia , 
Spam followed on the same side, being already at war with 
England ; the elector of Bavana and other German princes, 
Poland also and Sardinia, were on the same side. At first 
Maria Theresa seemed to have no friends save England and 
Kussia, The first Silesian war had already begun by the 
swift seizure of Sdesia itself by Frederick. The French plan 
was to repeat the German campaigns of the Spanish Succes- 
sion War,— with Bavaria as an ahy to cross mto the Danube 
valley, and having taken the outworks of Austria, to 
threaten Vienna, and drive the queen to submission. The 
French army was lad by Belle-Isle, who was made marshal 
for the occasion. It crossed the Bhine, pushed down the 
Danube, took Linz and Passau, and seemed to carryout its 
plan in full. Maria Theresa took refuge in Hungary ; the 
elector of Bavaria had himself proclaimed archduke of Aus- 
tria, and then, supported by French help, marched into Bo- 
hemia, and took Prague, the capital. He was now crowned 
king of Bohemia, and soon afterwards elected emperor 
(1742). Belle-Isle’s schemes seemed all to succeed. Time, 
however, had told on the struggle j Euasia began to inter- 
vene; England and Holland sent help to Maiia Theresa; 
Prussia, secunng the main part of Silesia, made peace with 
the queen of Hungary ; and the French by the autumn of 

1742 were left alone in Bohemia, face to face with the re- 
vived strength and spirit of the tenacious house of Austria. 
In midwinter Belle-Isle was compelled to retreat fromPrague, 
and after terrible suffermgs and losses, brought his army 
back to the Rhine. In this campaign the one great generd 
of the age, Maurico of Saxony, whom the French henceforth 
called Marshal Saxe, distinguished himself greatly. Early 
in 1743 the aged Floury, whose last days hod been embit- 
tered by the war and by its failure, died in his ninetieth 
year. Heuceforward, Louis XV. had no one at his side to 
aaye him from the disasters of mistress-government, of which 
the malign Mnenoes grew yearly stronger. The war in 

1743 again followed the ideas of Marlborough. The Eng- 
lish and Germans hoped to command middle Germany, to 
capture or eject Charles VII. at Frankfort, and then to 
catch the French m Bavaria. With this view George 11. 
and the allies pushed forward hastily to the Mam, and, 
but for the equal rashness of the duke of Grammonl^ would 
have been intercepted and mined by the French army. As 
it was, George II. won the battle of Dettingen, wMch in 
England was celebrated by HaudePs famous Te JDem, 
and in France aroused vast merriment ; for defeat in the 
18bh century meant the discrediting of the noble officers. 
The Parisians called the battle the “ Joumde des bfi-tons rom- 
pus,”-— the day on which the marshals’ batons were not 
won by D’Harcourt and Grammont. The French armies 
of Bavaria and the Rhine fell back into Alsace, and Charles 
Vn., seeing how little help they could give, made peace 
with Maria Theresa, Her fortunes and hopes had risen 
vastly ; she thought she saw her way to the recovery of 

The Silesia from Prussia, — thd recovery of Alsace and Lorraine 

sMond from Franca. In 1744 war, which had slackened, renewed 
its force. A new league of Frankfort brought Frederick of 
Prussia again into the field. France undertook to reduce the 
Netherlands, and to check England by landing Charles 
Edward, the “Young Pretender,” ru Scotland. This part 
of the scheme failed completely. In the Netherlands the 
genius of Marshal Saxe accomplished all Prance desired; 
the barrier-towns had been neglected, and fell one after 
another, The ill-success of their' army in Germany, and 
the vigorous attack of Prince Charles of Lorraine on Alsace, 
compelled the French to suspend operations in the Nether- 
lands, in order to strengthen Coigny, who commanded on 
the Rhine, Their want of power spoiled Frederick’s cam- 
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paign in Bohemia; Charles of Lorraine returning thither 1745-48. 
forced him to withdraw into Saxony In 1745, m spite of 
Frederick’s wishes, the war on the French side returned to 
the Netherlands, and there, on the 10th May, the French 
army won its one decisive victory of the period, defeating 
the Anglo-German and Dutch forces under the duke of 
Cumberland at Fontenoy. Louis XV. was present in this 
action, and showed no lack of fire and bravery. This vic- 
tory was decisive for the campaign , the Netherland towns 
fell fast. In Italy also the battle of Bassignano laid Lom- 
bardy at the feet of the French. On the other side Fre- 
derick the Great, though he still won great victories, felt 
that Maria Theresa was growing stronger, Her husband’s 
ambition was gratified with the imperial crown, and at the 
very end of the year she consented to make peace, ceding 
Silesia to her vigorous rival, and securing the universal re- 
cognition of her spouse as emperor. The peace of Dresden The 
(Christmas 1746) closed the second Silesian war. France of 
was now almost isolated , her successes in the late year 
seemed of little avail to her; the attempt of Charles 
Edward on Scotland was crushed (April 1746) by the duke 
of Cumberland at the battle of Ciriloden ; and the English 
sea-power began to show its vigour. Off the French and 
Spanish coasts England gave her foes no rest ; in India she 
recovered Madras, which had fallen into Diipleix’s hands, 
and spoiled the French plans for ascendency in the East. 

In this year, too, the Prendi armies were very unfortunate 
in Italy, and lost aU their command of the peninsula. The 
Netherlands campaign, guided by Marshal Saxe, alone sus- 
tained the honour of the French arms ; Belgium fell com- 
pletely into their hands. In 1747 Marshal Saxe, though 
he took Bergen-op-Zoom, failed before Maestncht, and 
France seemed as far as ever from being able to coerce 
Holland. In the following year the siege of Maestricht 
was resumed, but negotiations for peace intervened, and th3 
great fortress was not reduced. The peace of Aix-la-Chap- Tlw 
elle, of which the preliminaries had been signed in April, of 
was finally concluded in October 1748. It greatly riis- 
credited F^nce, the successes of her arms in Belgium, ^ 
Savoy, and Nice, were of no avail against the strength her 
antagonists had developed. England and France mutually 
restored their conquests, — I'rance receiving hack Cape 
Breton and England Madras ; tho frontier fortresses, chief 
prizes of the late war, were handed back to Holland. France 
agreed to remove Charles Edward from within her borders, 
and guaranteed the succession of the house of Hanover. 

Silesia was secured to Frederick ; tho Frograatio Sanction, 
in all other points, was once more accepted by Europe ; the 
house of Austria also ceded Parma and Piacenza to the 
Spanish Don Philip. With this peace closes the long 
rivalry between Franco and Austria ; when war breaks out 
again they will be allies. 

“To the government of an old priest succeeded that of Mtulam# 
a young mistress,” says Michelet ; for this was tho time in 
which Madame de Pompadour rose to power. Her autho- 
nty lasted twenty years,— the twenty years in which France 
sank rapidly in Europe into weakness and discredit, whUe 
her great waters were awaking all the dormant echoes of 
the world, and summoning together tho forces which 
brought on the Revolution. The mistress made and un- 
made ministers at will, and changed the whole face of the 
foreign policy of France ; the scandals of tho court under 
her rule set men listening to the new ideas which spread 
swiftly through France ; the more the noblesse descended 
in worth and strength, the more its younger members 
talked the language of modem humanity. Almost all, like 
the state, were more or leas bankrupt, and unable by char- 
acter, training, circnmstauces, to take advantage of the 
movement of society around them, When France awoke 
she scattered them to the winds. 
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Europe was very far from being finally pacified by tlie 
peace of Aix-la Cliapelle ; on tlie contrary, every one seemed 
to see rents and holes m it through which he might wm 
new advantages. Erederick the Great was no doubt con- 
tent with it, and so was England , others, however, were 
far from such feelings. Mana Theresa had reluctantly set 
lier hand to the cession of Silesia, and scanned the horizon 
for help to enable her to recover that important duchy. 
France was almost as uneasy, for England had gained ad- 
vantages which were in fact her losses ; and she, too, hoped 
ere long to reverse the decisions of the treaty. In India 
her prospects seemed bright, under the bnlliant leadership 
of Dupleix; in North America the peace had left very 
serious matters still unsettled, and it was hardly likely 
that any court save that of the sword could decide the diffi- 
cult questions still open, — questions as to the limits of the 
Acadia which had been ceded to England ; vital questions 
as to the connexion between Canada and Louisiana, both 
still French territories j questions as to the islands off the 
coasts of America, the ownership and possession of which 
had been left undetermined. Acadia had been ceded with- 
out any definite statement as to whether the cession carried 
any portion of the momland as well as the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia, and England claimed the territory as far as the 
shore of the St Lawrence river. This was a smaller matter ; 
the question as to the relation between Canada and 
Louisiana involved no less than the ultimate possession of 
all North America. For while England held the coast, 
and hoped to combine the wealth of agriculture with that 
of commerce, she had always behind her the long line of 
French possessions and claims, which interfered with her 
colonizing development,' and threatened to push her back 
to the sea. For France hod the Canadian lakes, the valley 
of the Ohio, and that of the Mississippi ; she had communi- 
cation with the sea on the north at the estuary of the St 
Lawrence, on the south in the Gulf of Mexico. Were she 
to secure the connexion through this long Imo, the Enghsh 
colonies would be terribly straitened and endangered ; the 
French forts along the Ohio seemed a perpetual menace 
to English interest^ Consequently the doors were scarcely 
shut on the negotiators at Aiz-la-Chapelle, when fresh 
disoussiona began to spring up, and conferences were 
held, in a more or less angry tone, at Paris, In 1754 
England, thinking that France was only lengthening out 
the dispute because she hoped to strengthen her navy for 
a fresh struggle, suddenly made war, without a proper 
declaration, and fell on French ships and forts whenever 
she could capture them, It was a high-handed and offensive 
proceeding. In India also an undeclared war was going on 
between the officers and forces of the East India Company 
and the French under Dupleix, which brought out the 
latent power of that young civilian, Olive, and ended in 
1754 in the recall of Dupleix, and in a peace, or at least 
a cessation of warfare, between the rivals on the Indian 
shores. It was quite plain that before long this state of 
half-warf are must develop into a more serious struggle. To 
that also tbe whole movement of European politics speedily 
began to tend. For it was not only at Paris and London 
that negotiators were busy in these yearn ; the Austrian 
court, eager for revenge on Prussia, and led by a strong and 
dangerous statesman, Kaunitz, was looking hither and 
thither for new alb'ances. The world had grown weary 
of the old lines of opinion, the old rules of policy, the old 
relations of courts. Eaunitz deemed himself the chosen 
instrument of a new departure, which would rearrange the 
map of Europe, and restore ita proper authonty to Austria 
and the empira ‘ This statesman, father of modem diplo- 
macy, and more especially of that side of it which has ever 
since been cultivated at Yienna, had administered the 
Austrian Netherlands in the last years of the late war. and 
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had represented Austria at the congresses of 1 748 In 1 750 1760 - 66 . 
he was sent as ambassador to Yersailles, and, as he watched 
the manners and temper of French society, persuaded him- 
self that he saw his way to new combinations which might 
be very profitable for his mistress. The experience of Aix- 
la-Chapelle had convinced him that England was not trust- 
worthy when her interests clashed with those of Austria. 

He saw how his country had suffered by tbe peace ; it 
seemed to him that Fmnce would be a far better ally than 
England. Hitherto France had steadily played tho part 
of friend and protector of the smaller North-German states, 
in their struggle against the dominance of the house of 
Austria, — this was a natural and necessary result of tho 
secular rivalry against the Austro-Spaniah power. Now, 
however, Prussia had token up the post of champion of 
North-German interests aud opinions ; whereas Franco, by 
her new Bourbon relations in Spam, and hor support of tho 
Jacobites against the Hanovenans m England, had entirely 
changed her ground. She was far more likely to find a cimagoB 
cordial fnend in south than in north Germany ; she had m iSa- 
nothing to four from Austria ; sho had much to lose or gain 
in the norths the Hanoverian interests of tlie reigning 
dynasty in England led tho Guelfs to oppose the advance of 
France on the Rhine ; the jealousies on other sides between 
France and England all tended in the same direction, — tlie 
direction of compelling Franco to look for now friends, and 
to abandon her ancient policy. Prussia became the inevit- 
able ally of England; France began to look towards 
Austria. Tho disagreements between Austria and Holland 
as to the barrier-towns in tho Belgian country naturally 
throw the sea-powers together; for neither Holland nor 
England cared to see Austria on that side, or to find a now 
rival rising up at Antwerp, Now, all political alliances ore 
based rather on interest than on sentiment ; and when it 
grow tolerably clear that the interests of England anil 
France and those of England and Austria had become 
widely divergent, it becomo equally clear that new com- 
binations must como. Austria was altogether implacable 
towards Prussia; England, or rather the English court, 
in its anxiety for Hanover, felt that Prussia could be no rival, 
and might be a good friend, Prussia was not a seorpower, 
and was a very near neighbour to Hanover. Aud so, when 
Kaunitz tried to persuade the ^English cabinet that it 
ought to join Austria in a war for the recovery of Silesia, 
he found so cool a reception that he at once turned dse- 
where. His knowledge of France taught him how to suc- 
ceed there; it must be by appeasing and interesting 
Madame de Pompadour; and the king of Prussia hod 
lately offended not only hor but her parasite the Abbd 
Berms by his unpleasant trick of plain speaking ; and the 
political independence of late years asserted for Prussia was 
also highly d^tasteful at Versailles. He knew that if he 
could overcome the reluctance of Louis XV., who clung to 
the older ideas of French policy, and persuade him also that 
Austria could be a good friend against England, he might 
succeed in reversing the political conditions of Europe, and 
perhaps win Silesia back for his mistress. He easily per- 
suaded Madame de Pompadour ; her influence was hia from 
1761; but the king was slow to move. NottUl 1765, when 
the insults of England to the flag of France were too great 
to be borne, did he determine to accept the good offices 
of Eaunitz, and to threaten Hanover. England at once 
drew towards Prussia, Hanover being the Ibond of union 
between them. ‘While the two Oathohe powers formed 
their alliance together, and Madame de Pompadour, as men 
noticed with a smile, showed quite a fervour of devotion, 
which seemed not in the least iacompaldbla with her mo:^ 
position, the two Protestant powers, England and Prussia, 
set themselves to resist ^ Catholic movement, and, if 
noseible. to se(mn4>'^ triumph of toleiatioa in northern 
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1765-66. Europe, In this France undertook an ultra-oonservative 
line of policy, in union with, her old antagonist j she ceased 
to lead, or even to sympathize with, the advancing states 
of Europe , it was the old world she would support, the new 
order of things could no longer count ou her. And, beside 
all this abandonment of traditional pohcy, in itself no little 
risk, the new alliance made with Austna was, on the face 
of it, a pohtical blunder ; there was nothing to be gamed 
by it, and much to be lost For the essential points to 
which the whole care of France shonld have been given 
were across the sea, in Canada and in India j and here she 
was allying herself with the most inland of European 
powers, excepting Poland, which could scarcely be reckoned 
as a power at all, and banding all her energies to attack 
England by a march across north-western Germany into 
Hanover ; hither went her strength, while the English were 
left to carry out unmolested the plans on which their future 
greatness hung. Had the new coalition been successful, 
Austria would doubtless have crushed Prussia, but what 
advantages could France have reaped from the war ? Her 
position in it was that of quite an inferior and secondary 
power; the contest would exhaust her already diminished 
strength, and teach the world how low she had fallen ; and 
if she failed, it would be little less than ruin to her. Eng- 
land, however, having (early in 1756) signed a treaty of 
neutrality with Prussia, France delayed no longer. On 

Tlie “Al- Mayday 1756 the “ Alliance des trois Cotillons,” “of the 

llanee petticoats,” as it was styled, the coalition of Madame 

GoU™ * Pompadour with Maria Theresa and Elizabeth empress 

Ions.” of Euflsia, was formally undertaken, to the vast delight of 
the French court and nobles, which longed for the 
pleasures of a great miHtaiy promenade in such good 
society, assuming that the French people would, as usual, 
bear the cost, and leave to them the excitement and the 
glory. It did not turn out so amusing as they had expected. 
This treaty of Yersailles was immediately followed by a 
declaration of war on the part of England j and Pitt before 
very long had smoothed over all difficulties which lay in 
the way of an offensive and defensive alhanco with Prussia. 
The elder Pitt was regarded with as much fear and hatred 
by the court of Madame de Pompadour as the younger 
Pitt was by the republicans forty years later in the days of 
the Terror. The allies were chiefly tied by circumstances 
and mutual convenience to occupy different portions of 
the field of war,— England grappling with France, and 
Prussia with the Austrians, 

The At the begmning the French navy had no small share of 

YeeS P®ace great attention had been paid to 

it, and the growmg importance of her commerce had 
reared for Prance no despicable school of mariners. At the 
outset of the war a great expedition commanded by Mh^ 
slial Eichelieu, who has the bad distinction of having done 
mors than any other man to debauch and corrupt that apt 
pupil the king, set sail from Toulon harbour, and directed 
its course for Minorca, which was occupied by the English 
in force. Eichelieu took Port Mahon and invested St 
Philippe, on which the English had expended vast toil, hop- 
ing to make of it a second Gibraltar, — a second point of in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean. A relieving force of seven- 
teen ships, commanded by Admiral Byng, son of the first 
Lord Torrington, was handled so ill that it was defeated 
and driven off by the French fleet under La Qalissonnibre, 
and shortly afterwards the fort of St Philippe was carried 
by assault in a very brilliant manner by Eichelieu. With 
it the I'rench became masters of Minorca, and Eidielieu 
returned m glory to Paris. Very different was the reception 
of Byng in England, There the news of the fall of Minorca 
had created terrible exoitenisut; the ministry fell, and Pitt 
took the reins of power in his hands. He and the old Whigs 
at his back were known to be anxious for vigorous measures, 
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and for a hearty co-operation with Prussia Byng was sacri- 1756-57 
ficed to the resentment of the people , his mcapacity and 
vacillation in the presence of the enemy were regarded as 
signs of treason, and he was shot as a traitor. The war, 
thus favourably begun by France, ought to have been 
carried on by the same lines ; her chief strength should 
have been directed to the sea. If fortune favoured her still 
m the maritime struggle, she might fairly have hoped to 
win her cause in Canada and India. But the unlucky 
likings of Madame de Pompadour for Kaunitz and the 
Austrian alliance threw the country off its nght course, and 
embarked it on a harassing and perilous Contmeutol struggle. 

At first, though Spain, Poland, and Holland remained neu- 
tral, almost all the rest of Europe, — Kussia, the elector of 
Saxony, the German diet, and Sweden, — declared for 
Austria, and after that Frederick’s sudden invasion of 
Saxony in autumn 1766 showed that the war was really 
begun, Louis XV. in January 1767 declared war on him, 
and openly joined the league for his destruction. Hesse 
and Brunswick alone supported Frederick. For this France 
willingly abandoned her success on the sea. She Lad seen 
Pitt’a first effort, the attack on Eochefort, fail ignomini- 
ously ; she had driven off another fleet which threatened 
Sb Malo and Havre; she had news of successes in both 
Canada and India ; still, rather than make these omens of 
fortune her own, she turned aside to invade Hanover, and 
plunged into the larger war, m which she could never hope 
to win any real profit for herself. While Fiedonck was 
attempting in vain to crush the Austrians by reducing Bo- 
hemia, whence he was obliged to retreat i^ter tlie disas- 
trous battle of Kolin (18th June 1757), the French army, 

80,000 strong, and commanded by Marshal D’Estrdes, 
crossed the Rhine, and directed its coarse towards the 
Weaer. The English and their allies were commanded by Tlie 
the victor of CuUoden, the unwieldy duke of Cumber- 
land, who posted them behind the Weser at Hastenbeck ; 
here D’Estrdes overtook and defeated him (26th July 1767). 

The victory was, however, not complete enough to please the 
French court, with whom D’Estrdes was not popular. lie 
was removed, and the duke of Eichelieu taking his place 
pushed the English before him to the Elbe, at Sfcade the 
duke of Cumberland was compelled to surrender his army, 
and to sign tlie shameful convention of Klostor-Zoven, 

(8th Sept. 1757), which permitted the defeated Germans to 
return home. Home also went the duke of Cumberland, 
shorn of his honoure as the saviour of the Hanoverian 
cause ; him, however, the English did not shoot, as they 
had shot poor Byng. Marshal Eichelieu having thus dis- 
posed of his antagonists, deemed that his work was done ; 
it only remained for him to make the most of his conquest 
in the way of pillage, so instead of marching on Brand- 
enburg, which was almost bare of troops, he contented 
himseli with extorting a fine fortune from the Westphal- 
ians and Hanoverians, with which he built himself a 
splendid palace at Paris, the Pavilion do Hanovre. This 
was but a poor result, considering that it was believed that, 
hod he pushed forward, ho might have brought tbe war to 
an end in one campaign, His selfish indifference to the 
duties of high generalship wrought the ruin of his cause. 

While ho lingered in Westphalia, the English began to 
recover from their panic ; and Frederick, returning with 
incredible swiftness out of Saxony, ari'estod the course of 
disaster, The French army under Eichelieu had been told 
off to overcome the Anglo-Hanoverian resistance ; another 
army, under the prince of Soubiae and the duke of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen, who commanded the troops of the Ger- 
man circles, was slowly moving towards Berlin, hoping to co- 
operate with Eichelieu’s victorious forces, Their progress, 
however, was rudely interrupted at Rosbach, ou the 6th of 
November 1767, by Frederick, who caught and utterly 
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ramed them in a battle which cost him almost nothing, and 
was over in an hoar and a half Eoabach was one of the 
decisive battles of the world, httle as it has been thought of 
by history. Perhaps it has never happened, before or since, 
that so hollow and slight a contest has produced such great 
results At first it seemed like a mere comedy , the crowd 
of Prench captive regiments, the spoils of the camp, the 
bewilderment of the captors, the “host of cooks and 
players, of wigmakers and wigs and hairdressers, the 
parasols and cases of lavender water,” the absurdly incon- 
gruous lumber with which the young French nobles had 
prepared for war, contrasted strangely with the gaunt and 
tattered soldiers of Frederick the Great, gnm vinth war, 
privations, and forced marches. A shout of merriment 
rang through Germany, and was re-echoed from France 
herself. The light-hearted French were far from being 
depressed or vexed by the defeat ; in the middle of the 
18 th century Fmnco was utterly indifferent as to glory, 
and the country saw in Dettingen and Eosbach not its 
own defeat, but the discomfiture of the frivolous noblesse ; 
to the temper of the times these glaring instances of noble 
incapacity were rather pleasant than not. The effects of 
the battle on England were also very marked. It was 
there seen that Frederick’s cause was not hopeless ; and 
the English Government at once refused to bo bound by 
tlie convention of Kloster-Zeven, appointing as commander- 
in-chief, in place of the duke of Cumberland, the vigorous 
and able Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, one of Ihe best 
soldiers of the age, who won and thoroughly deserved 
the respect and conffdenoe even of Frederick the Great. 
Hitherto England had sent over nothing but money and 
the duke j now Pitt undertook to bring 20,000 English- 
men into the field, and henceforth England holds a prin- 
cipal place m the French side of the Seven Years’ War. 
The greatest, however, of the results of the battle of Eos- 
bach was its effect on public and national feeling in north 
Germony, Hitherto all men of cultivation and thought 
had turned to France for inspiration j all men of taste and 
fashion regarded France as the arbiter of their destinies in 
dress and manners , the French language was alone polite 
in courts and good society; the German tongue was counted 
rude and barbarous; Fredenck the Great himself, the 
very champion of Germany against France, of modem free- 
dom of thought against his Cathohc opponents, the odd 
“ Protestantium Defensor ” of his medals, could never bring 
himself to speak or write German if it could be avoided. 
But after Eosbach the older fashion passed away ; French 
manners, which before had seemed so beautiful, were now 
seen to be corrupt and frivolous ; the slower Germans saw 
that their own manners and tongue were worth something; 
fiom the battle of Eosbach begins that upspringing of a 
national life in north Germany, which finds immediate 
expression in the splendid new-born literature of the day, 
of which the most direct and marked example is the Mima, 
von Bamhdm of Lessing. In this way, then, the battle of 
Eosbach is an epoch m the national history of Europe. It 
restored the fortunes of Frederick the Great, and roused a 
new sense of national patriotism in the North-German 
peoples, 

.^ter 1767 the Seven Years’ War may be considered as 
having two chief theatres,— thatof Frederick againstAustda, 
and that of England with Hanover and Brunswick against 
France and the lesser German princes, the “ army of the 
circles.” It is with the latter only that we have to do. 
In 1768 France made great efforts to reorganize her armies, 
and fit them for decisive action in Low Germany. A new 
commander-in-chief, the count of Clermont, a weak offshoot 
of the great house of Oond^, replaced Elcheheu ; Soubise, 
whose favour at court endured to the end of the reign of 
Louis XV., and who was tlie only courtier who ventured 
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to escort that monarch’s remains to the grave, was placed 175 
at the head of a new army. Under these two generals the 
court hoped to achieve good results in this campaign. The 
two mam armies were directed, the one towards the Ehine, 
the other towards the Weser; that of the Ehine, under 
Clermont, had the strong position of Wesel, now m French 
hands, as a base of operation, and proposed to push on 
thence into Hanover, joining the other army under Soubise, 
which was to advance along the Weser through the Hessian 
country. Before, however, they could draw their scattered 
forces together, the new general of the allies, Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, Was on them, and in a campaign which 
Fredenck the Great did not hesitate to compare with that 
of Turenne in Alsace, he succeeded in dislodging Cler- 
mont from Brunswick. He speedily cleared the line of the 
Weser, recovering Miiiden, and driving the Fiench under 
Clermont to the westward. They made no stand, and when 
they reached the Ehine at Dusseldorf, succeeded in crossing 
the river only with heavy loss of prisoners, — for Ferdmand 
stack to their skirts like an avenging fury, and at last 
caught them at Crefeld, a little town betwoon the Ehine 
and the Meuse, not far from Dusseldorf, where he inflicted 
on them a defeat whicli covered Clermont with discredit, 
and utterly ruined tho prospects of the campaign. The 
Germans had now driven the French out of Hanover, 
Brunswick, and the Ehine provinces ; Clermont was re- 
called, and withdrew into private life. He and his antago- 
nist Ferdmand were both freemasons, and both had sym- 
pathies with the philosophical and political ferment of 
the age ; yet the masonic brotherhood had nut hindered 
Ferdinand from punishing him very severely in this cam- 
paign. Marshal Contades, a really good general, was 
sent to take command of the beaten forces ; 'and Soubise, 
having won the battle of Sondershaiisen, and having taken 
Cassel, threatened Ferdinand’s rear, while a reorganized 
army under Contades endangered his communications on 
the Ehine; they were twice as numerous as tho forces he 
could bring against them, and he was obliged to draw back 
on Munster, giving up the whole left bank of the Ehine. 

There he hindered the junction of the two French armies, 
and compelled Contades to retreat again beyond the Ehine ; 
while Soubise withdrew to the Maine, and lay for the winter 
about Frankfort and Hanau. So ended the German cam- 
paign of 1768, into which the French Government had 
thrown all its strength, and had once more got in return 
nothing bat discredit, while the other interests of the 
country had been left to drift to ruin. The English fleets 
harassed the coasts of France, destroyed ships, burnt build- 
ing-yards, took Cherbourg, and paralysed her whole naval 
force. Abroad, she did nothing for the vital contests her 
sons were waging , the English took Senegal on one hand, 
and, in spite of me ability of Houtcahn, mastered Louia- 
bnrg, and Fort Du Quesne on the Ohio, which they renamed 
Pittsburg. At the same time the struggle iu India, which Affah 
had begun to turn against France, was restored by the bril- ladla 
liant courage of an Irish Jacobite, Lolly, whom the French 
court named governor general On his arrival he at 
once effected wonders, recovering the ground the French 
had lost ; he vaunted that no Englishman should be left 
in the Peninsula. But Lally, brave and brilliant as he 
was, was also harsh and impetuous, arousing ill-will even by 
his good q[ualities. Nothing offended his subordinates so 
much as his refusal to allow them to pillage at will ; $nd the 
bright opening of his career in India was very soon clouded 
over by disputes and insubordmatiem among his officers, 
which foretold a coming failure. 

The mishaps of 1768 on ev^ry side at last awoke the 
Abb6 Bernis from his dreams of security and glory, and that 
obsequious churchinan,' the henchman of Pompadour, in 
his cowardly alam,ihit6adoI trying to repair the evil done, 
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17B&-69 \vitlidrew to liis bishopric of Ak, giving place to an abler 
The statesman, the duke of Choiseul, one of tlie most unfortu- 
Duke of nate of the noble ministers who have ever presided over 
OhoiseuL gf France. His jSrst act was the signature of a 

second treaty of Versailles, m which he and Madame de 
Pompadour committed France to terms which plainly meant 
that France should bear the chief burdens of the war, while 
Austria should win all the fruit. For she promised to keep 
100,000 men on foot, to support the whole Swedish 
contingent, to restore the elector of Saxony, to defend the 
Austrian Netherlands, and to support the candidature of 
Joseph, eldest son of Maria Theresa, for the title of Bex 
Eomanorum, and the succession to his father in the em- 
pire, and finally to make no peace with England till Prussia 
had restored Silesia to Austria. With this amazing treaty 
France again want stupidly down into the contest, as an ox 
to the shambles. 

TUocara- In 1759 the old blunders were again repeated, all was 
iVfiT German campaigns j the 

Ehme army under Contades lay in the Cleves country; the 
Maine army near Frankfort was commanded by the duke 
of Broghe, who had already given sufficient proof of his 
incompetence atEosbach. Between these armies, watching 
both, and purposing to hinder their junction, and, if he 
coul4 to beat them in detail, lay Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
now reinforced with twelve thousand English and Scottish 
soldiera, wlio had joined him in the last autumn. He 
thought himself strong enough to attack Broglie, but was 
repulsed with loss at the battie of Bergen on the Nidda, a 
few miles from Frankfort ; and Eioglio, made a marshal for 
this success, succeeded in effecting a junction with Oon- 
tados at Giessen; thence they advanced together to the 
Weser, occupying one place after another. At Minden they 
paused before pushing on to overrau Hanover, while Fe^ 
dinand, having gathered all his forces together, came down 
to observe and check them. Differences arose between 
Contades and Broglie j the latter was successful, popular, 
incapable; the former a good officer, whom the fatality 
which had heset the French court siuce the later days of 
Louis XIV. hod thrown into the cold shade ; the two wero 
hardly likely to work well together. Ferdinand took ad- 
vontago of their errors, nud (let August 17S9) with much 
smaller numbers and the worse position, ventured oii a 
The great battle at Minden. The English regiments of foot, 
Mtlo of V7ith unheard off audacity, charged and overthrew tho 
MMon. j'fQQgii cavalry, which, with amozmg ineptitude, bad boon 
placed in the centre, as if it wore the moat solid part of tho 
array. Had Lord George Sackville, who commanded tho 
En^h horse, done his duty also, the whole French army 
might have been destroyed or made prisoners. As it was, 
the exploit of the “Minden regiments” rang through 
Europe; and the French army, hastily evacuating its posi- 
tions, fell back to the Maine, Contades, the good general, 
was of course punished ; Broglie romained in command. 
Later on, he showed hla gratitude to the Bourbons by op- 
posing the Eovolution as an ^migrii. Henceforward Fer- 
dinand was able to hold his own in western Germany, and 
England felt secure for Hanover. The Frencli went on 
placing huge armies in the field for the rest of the war , 
yet thanks to “the most perfect incapacity,” as Napoleon 
once said, of Broglie and Soubise, this great force achieved 
nothing, and succeeded only in still further discrediting the 
noblesse and the monarchy, while it exhausted with fearful 
speed title resources of the country. Nor did Fiance pay 
Tlie dis- the price here only ; her efforts in Germany still hindered 
^rs of frgm attending to her interests elsewhere ; the disMters 
of her navy went on ; her influence in Canada and India 
declined day by day. An attempt to invade England in 
1769 failed^ completely; the bat^o of Quibsron Bay, and 
the cowardice of Conflans who commanded there, rumed 
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the French navy ; a squadron sent out to harass the coasts 1760 - 62 . 
of Scotland and norfhem England, under Thurot, a real 
sailor, was attacked early in 1760 by a stronger force; 

Thurot was killed, the squadron captured, and so the 
French naval power came to an end. Henceforward, no 
help could pass from France to the outlying scenes of 
conflict. Point by point the English had advanced in 
Canada, until (September 13, 1759) the battle of Quebec, 
which proved fatd to both Wolfe and the brave Montcalm, 
fintdly decided tho destinies of North Ameiica. That vic- 
tory gave to England the ascendency over Canada, and 
secured to the sons of the Puritans the eventual mastery 
over thereat of tliat great continent. The fall of Montreal 
in 1 760 was the close of the struggle. lu India also French 
affairs had gone veiy ill in these days ; tho quarrel between 
LaEy and Admiral d’Ach5 increased m bitterness ; the 
English finally captured even Pondicherry, tho last remain- 
ing stronghold of tho French in India. This year 1759 is, 
on the whole, the most disastrous in all the annals of 
France ; it proclaimed with a clear voice to all who would 
hoar that tho days of the ancient monarchy wore numbered. 

The monarchy could not defend France abroad, it was 
dying of debt and corruption at home, It was little help 
to France that in 1760 the unhappy Lolly, whom men in 
their vexation accused of treason, was brought home, tried, 
and shamefully executed at Pans, It was not on him tliat 
the eventual punishment would fall ; in 1778 the generous 
voice of Voltaire made France confess her injustice, and 
restore to honour the name of the unfortunate and brilliant 
Irishman. His son Lally-Tollendal gave to the fallen 
monarchy a loyalty and support it surely little deserved 
from him. 

Changes now began which pointed towards peace. The 
accession of George ILL shook the power of Pitt j in France 
the subtle address of Choiseul had carried all before Mm, 
and ho at last saw his way, too late, to reverse the direo 
tion which the efforts of France had hitherto taken. The 
war in Germany, always a blunder, should become of 
secondary importauco ; 1ho active friendship of Spam and 
other Bourbon princes should restore Boinethiiig of the old 
soa-powor of Franco. The king of Spam had also found 
out his folly in remaining neutral, while England grew to 
bo supreme on the water; and consequently in 1761 tho 
famous “Family Compact,” tho Bourbon longue, was signed The 
by all Hio soveroigns of the house of Bourbon. By it they . 
made alliance oflonsive and dofenaivo, gnaraiitooing the 
torritorias of ouo another, promising to support each other 
and to make no separate peace or war, throwing open re- 
ciprocally all their harbours and frontiers, and declaring 
that for war or peace, for trade or pleasure, France, Spain, 

Naples and Sicily, Parma and Piacoiizia, should count as 
but one country, one land blessed by Bourbons, and led by 
their groat chief Louis XV. Hero was a splendid scheme 
for tho reconstruction of European politics 1 It was the 
Latin races clasped together by the Bourbon family, and 
detorrainod to reassert their importance in Europe. Had the 
family compact been signed three years earlier, or had there 
been one man of real power among the Bourbons, its result 
might have been serious for tho rest of tho world; as it was, 
the chief effect of it was tlie resignation of Pitl^ and the half 
burlesque ministry of Lord Bute, For Pitt got some ink- 
ling of this secret compact, and, confirmed in his suspicions 
by the equivoeal language of the Spanish court, urged on 
his colleagues tho necessity of declaring instant war on 
Spain, so as to crush her fleets before France could come 
to her help. But George HI. would none of it; the minis- 
ters refused to take the bold step, not having the justi- 
fication for it in their hands ; and Pitt threw up the seals 
of office. When the compact became known to the world 
in 1782, England justified Htt’s foresight by at once declalf 
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1760 - 63 . ing war ; in a few montlis tlie Spaniflli navy had ceased to 
exist, and Trance lost her West-Indian Islands one after an- 
other. Bute with the yonng king stood aghast at the series 
of brilliant triumphs which sign^ed their efforts to bring 
war to an end. Meanwhile the French armies in Germany 
continued an inglorious if not any longer a disastrous career. 
Close In 1760, 1761, 1762, they still occupied Hesse and the 
of the Ehine country, fighting a few battles with varying success, 
and displaying in the clearest hght the incapacity of their 
leaders. Negotiations for peace went on thiough 1762 
between France and England, and before the year ended 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, just in time to 
save Soubiae with his 80,000 men from being ignominiously 
driven out of Hesse-CasseL Frederick the Great, thus 
abandoned by George III, was also ready for peace In 
Ths February 1763 the two treaties of Paris between France 
peace of and England, Spam and Portugal, and of Hubertsburg be- 
^bepts- Prussia and Austria with Saxony were signed, and 
closed the Seven Yeara’ War. To French historians it had 
seemed, as Michelet ventures to call it, “ au ignoble war ”, 
a record of blundera and follies, met by shouts of derision 
' at home ; for the French people were, at the time, as much 
amused with the downfall of their incapable nobility os if 
they had belonged to a totally different race. It was as if 
they wished to say to Europe that these defeats and 
scandals were not the defeat 'of the French people, but of 
an intrusive chque of strangers ; it was also as if the in- 
extinguishable gaiety of the nation could find even the min 
of the country comical. Doubtless, in more or loss uncon- 
scious fashion, France felt that the war had brought the 
domination of the Bourbon monarchy and its noble 
flatterers nearer to an end. 

The A summary of the stipulations of the peace of Paris 
Face of shows at a glance how low France hod fallen, how futile 
had been the Family Compact. She ceded all her claims 
to Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, reserving only her 
fishing nghts and some small islands useful for that in- 
dustry I she ceded oE the territory which lay between tlie 
English settlements along the Atlantic and ^e line of the 
river Mississippi ; she ceded the islands of Grenade^ Saint 
Vincent, Dominique, Tobapo. She received back Pondi- 
cherry, and a certain district on the east coast of India j 
she gave up Minorca, the one flower she had plucked innJl 
the war, to England, and withdrew all her troops out of 
Germany. England came out chief gainer from the war ; 
her development in these years was immense. To this time 
we owe the maritime supremacy of this country, and the 
spread of the English language and race to every shore. 
We have good reason to be proud of it, and to with 
kindling eye the chronicle of our incessant advances. Yet it 
has, too, its dark side : a world filled with pushing English- 
men could scarcely be a paradise ; there are races which 
object to being thrust aside j there are civilisations which 
EngEsh ifiommonplace cannot supersede; Ihe dull self-satis- 
faction of ordinary “ Anglo-Saxonism” is at least as offen- 
sive as the livelier “Ohauvinisme” of our neighbours. 

In the eleven uneventfal years which form the remainder 
of Louis XV.'s reign the characteristics of the 18 th century 
displayed themselves with clearness, and we shall do well 
The to pass them briefly in review. In them we shall reoog- 
^te of idza at once most of the germs of those movements of the 
Revolution-era, towards which affairs in France hod long 
The been tending. To begin at the top ;-"the court was so cor- 
mpt that we must go to the history of the most Oriental 
despots for a parallel. The king, coldly dissolute, idle, 
careless as to everything except his scandalous pleasures, 
and the direction of foreign affairs, which he kept in his 
own hands, shut himself up at Versailles, leaving Madame 
de Pompadour to manage eveiythmg, even the details of 
his own debaucheries ; the infamous Parc aux Ceifs spread 
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shame and misery among hundreds of families, and added 1703 . 
heavily to the financial difSculties of the time. No mem- 
ber of the royal family was of any mark ; the pious queen 
lived neglected and forgotten ; the dauphin, whom the king 
disliked, because he did not wish to be reminded of his 
successor, was a friend of the Jesuits ; there was no other 
prmce of consideration. Consequently, all fell into Madamo 
do Pompadour’s hands; and till her death in 1764 she too 
might well have cried “ L’dtat, e’est moi.” And if the princes Tlie 
of the blood were ciphers, still more so were the nobles,— a uoliloaBo 
needy weU-bred throng, if of the older race, au obsequious 
and despicable crowd, if of the newer creationa To a large 
extent this proud noblesse was quite modern , for a long 
time noble fiefs had been changing hands rapidly ; and as 
citizens grew wealthy they bought themselves into the 
sacred circle of privilege. No love of countiy, no desire 
to devote themselves or to resign their rights, existed in a 
body which had been steadily degraded by Louis XtV., 
had been tempted into display which meant debt, and had 
been carefully kept away from their estates, lest social 
independence should lead them to think and act for them- 
selves. The more embarrassed and dependent they were, 
the better pleased was the spirit of absolutism, which 
thought it natural that they should crowd the army and 
disgrace the country in war by their vices, frivolities, and 
imbecility. When at last they had to stand up, face to face 
with the crisis of the Bevolutiou, they were absolutely un- 
able to defend themselves ; their pride and poverty alike 
forbade them to sacrifice their privilege, and to submit to 
taxation with their fellow subjects. The clergy were cut Tlio 
asunder, and had a divided existence. The prelates, clergy, 
bishops and dignitaries, and the religious houses, on the 
one hand, were in all essential respects on the footing of 
the nobles, and, took part with tnem. They, too, were 
privileged landholders, who could inflict heavy burdens on 
the people, while they would boar no weight on their 
own shoulders, These are the privileged classes, who 
brought about the Bevolutiou. The king and his court, the 
nobles, and the upper clergy,— these chiefly caused it, and 
these were the duef sufferers from it. The rest of the 
clergy were a very different race ; they were simple curds, 
parkh priests, by birth and interest allied with the people, 
not with their lords,— men whose meaner position gave 
them a chance of being and doing good. Arthur Young, 
who travelled through France on the eve of the Bevolution, 
bears witness to their general excellence and devotion to 
their dutiea The burgher class in France had grown Tho 
wealthier; mamifacturos were not unknown; trade increased oltuans, 
rapidly; financiers, money-lenders, new nobles sprang 
from this dass ; the public creditor in these days grew to 
be a power in the state, very far removed from the peasant 
on the soil or the fierce artisan m towns, and yet advancing 
the revolutionary current by producing many of the writers, 
and much of the general IntelJigencB of the tlma 'Ey 
the side of them we may place the legal profession, that The 
conservative body, which struggled in vain against all in- lawyers, 
vasions of ancient usage, whether from the side of king or 
of people, and which in the end gave many victims and 
some leaders to the Bevolution. In the country the dihlihThepea- 
of the people was wTetohed, though it is true that in 
districts the soil was alre^y much subdiv^Slf 
peasant proprietors numerous. It was 
a quarter of the soil was in their handg; 
was little the better for this. ThSir 
heavy, their knowledge and 
had no capital to expend 

cattle, no manures; fell to 

famine-level, and sU stdtjf existence till the 

snn again revived*tbil|i^ipri^Vttt^ffl forth once more to 
labour in the French winter iNi 
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1763 . filiort ; if, however, a long winter did set in, as in 1709, or 
again at the beginning of the Eevolution, then the suffennga 
of the people were extreme, and multitudes perished of cold 
and hunger. The feudal aids and services— the corvde, the 
“ pigeon-right,” the game laws, the common winepress, and 
common mill, and a hundred other oppressive and even 
fantastic services — left the peasant no rest, and forbade him 
ever to hope for comfort As he gained m intelligence, and 
rose above the dead level of ignorance in which his masters j 
had carefully kept him, he saw more and more to vex and 
anger him ; as people gained, they became more npe 
for revolution. The robber ban^ in central Trance, and 
the inability of the authorities to cope with them; the 
growth of a large class of restless spirits, who dimly echoed 
some of the theories of the philosophers, and practised a 
new and lawless method of distribution of property, by 
robbing and destroying as they could , the diminution of 
population m the country, and the tendency of the land in 
the less fruitful parts to relapse into a wilderness, — these 
things all go to prove the wretchedness of the peasant life, 
and were ^ ominous of change. These conditions of the 
The country, and the improvements of the burgher class, brought 
capital, on another change, which was little noticed at the time, 
though It afterwards forced itself on the attention of all 
Europe. Tor miles round Paris it became known that 
there was work to be had in the capital. In the 18th cen- 
tury Paris changed her character , no longer a mere court- 
seat or city of pleasure, she had gradually become a great 
manufacturing centre, and into her flowed crowds of dissatis- 
fied or starving folk from all the country round. This 
immigration went on down to the great outbreak. It 
largely increased the city population, provided the rough 
material for the excesses of the BevolutioD, and helped to 
stamp the mark of Pans on the whole republican movement. 
It is hardly too much to say that the want of money at 
court, combined with the want of food in the cottage, 
brought about the explosion. These were the social and 
physical conditions of ferment,— -the intellectual movement 
which dignified the Revolution with great names and 
imbued it with grand ideas demands brief independent 
notice. 

Lltera- The literature of the Great, Monarch’s time is usually 
taa in assumed to be the golden age of letters in France. Yet if 
power and effect on the destinies of men and states be 
taken as the test, the literature of the 18th century far sur- 
passes that of the 17th. Moli&re and Racme had been at 
the beck of the court. They never appealed to the people j 
still less would the lofty muse.of OomeUle care to speak to 
common ears. But in the 18th century, by the side of 
the superstructure of society falling fast to pieces, and 
the oppressed substructure, growing daily more restless, the 
authors formed a third and an independent power, eager to 
push on the ideas of the ago, as they found expression in 
sciences or practical matters, or as they formulated an easy 
philosophy or announced os startling novelties the earliest 
commonplaces of political rule And the significant fact 
is that these simple rules of political life were really a re- 
velation to France, and for the first time set her people 
thinking on snob matters. So completely had the country 
ceased to be a political body, — so completely had the per- 
nicious prinoiples of Louis XIY> destroyed liberty and con- 
stitutional life, that all had to be begun again ; and the 
field seemed open, as well for what appear to os to be the 
most harmless commonplaces, as for the most startling 
speculations and theories. The difficulty was that to 
France the one was just as new and strange as the other. 
It must never be forgotten that the Revolution called on her 
not to amend a constitution, but to make a fresh start, 
from the very beginning. Moreover, this state of things 
necessarily placed literature in opposition to all existing 
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powers. The ancient faith, the old traditions of noble l76a 
lordship, the learning of tlie lawyers, all alike were attacked 
with unspanng hand; and literature built up for itself a 
strong public opinion of its own among the classes which 
had hitherto been as nothing in the government of the 
country. The 18th century literature of France received 
its first impulses from England. The age of Queen Anne, 
the advance of philosophy and natural sciences and of 
letters in England, the quickened connexion between the 
two countries in the days of the regency, had enormous in- 
fluence on intelligent Frenchmen. Montesquieu, a noble- 
man and a lawyer, with the temper of a constitutional 
statesman, was the advocate of political liberty, after the 
English pattern. Voltaire became the champion of tolerar 
tioE and freedom of conscience, and had learnt from Locke , 
the Encyclopedists, following the English leaders in natural 
science, wrote their vast dictionary of human knowledge, 
in opposition to all established beliefs ; and lastly, Rousseau, 
the sehtimentalist, addressed himself to the sympathies of 
the people, and was, in the end, the chief teacher of those 
who earned out the Revolution. V oltaire began his literary 
life in 1718, with Ins CEdipus, an attack on priestcraft. 

He hod been brought up by the Jesuits, and yoariiod to 
attack them; lu 1726 his llennade exalted Henry IV,, 
afterwards the hero of all Frenchmen in the Revolution, at 
the cost of Loms XIV. ; then ho was in England for three 
years, and came hack full of English deism and English 
humamtarianism. Henceforth his life passed in alternate 
attacks on courts and adulation of them ; he withdrew at 
last into the Genevan territory, whence he directed the 
defence of the oppressed, if they Jfired his sympathies. 

Thence also he encouraged the progress of tha Mncycloj/idie, 
which, more than anything, undermined tlie shaking fabric 
of society. Meanwhile Montesquieu, in his Esprit des 
hois (1748), as well os in his previous work on Tlie Great- 
ness and Fall of Hie Fomns (1734), appeared as a first 
master of modem French style, and os a champion of 
English constitutionalism in opposition to the despotism of 
France. Though his works have been perhaps more popular 
in England than m France, their effect on educated opinion 
was still very strong His views did not prevail in the Re- 
volution-ponod ; still, they had no small influence destruc- 
tively, by pointing out to Frenchmen how indefensible was 
the government under which they were willing to live. 

“The Fsprit des Zow,” said Count Grimm in 1766, “has 
produced a complete revolution in the mind of the nation. 

The best heads in this country (France) for the last seven 
or eight years Imve been turned towards objects of import- 
ance and utility. Government is becoming more and more 
a matter of philosophic treatment and discussion.” The 
writers on political economy also deeply influenced the tone 
of the age; their doctrines effootnolly disposed of the 
faulfy maxims on which financial affairs had been conducted 
since the days of Colbert, and prepared men to see the 
importance of Turgot’s plans, and the significance of 
Necker’s Gmpte rendn. Lastly, Jean Jacques Rousssau, Ronssean’ii 
the clockmaker’s son from Geneva, began his seductive withigs. 
strains. Musician and sentimentalist, he hit the right tone 
for the popular ear; between 1769 and 1762 he published 
the Nouvdle Mloise, the Contrat Social, and the Fmile'f the 
(kmtrai was greedily devoured by socioty, high and low, as 
a revelation of a new code of politics, in which he boldly 
affirmed the sovereignty of the people, and the equality of 
all men, all being bom free. His was an attack on 
all existing ideas as to education ; nature should take the 
place of the schoolmaster ; and the priest and philosopher 
should alike bo kept aloof from the training-ground for men 
and women,— for Rousseau was as Tittle tolerant of the 
Encyclopedists and their science as of the Jesuits and their 
religion, Lastly, his If Hoke dealt with the moral code of 
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1763-68 manTaod, subverting many ideas, filled with, noble, often 
impracticable sentiments, and leaving the impression of 
change and uncertainty even in those subjects which seemed 
least open to difficulty. He appealed to men's conscience 
and sense of right agamst the ruling vices and selfish im- 
moralities of the day , and men, seeing those glaring evils 
sanctioned by the presence of the priesthood, if not by its 
participation, warmly adopted the new ideas, and desired 
a revolution in morals as much as in religion or politics. 
It was the outcry of nature against the infinite falsenesses 
The of a complex and corrupt society. The gieat Encyclo^die 
Encydo- y^as managed chiefly by D’Alembert and Diderot j the 
formgj. traced its ground plan, and wrote the preface and 
some mathematical treatises, while the latter supervised it, 
and acted as the chief editor The general tendency of the 
work was to attack rehgion, and to substitute in its place the 
conclusions of modern science* with D’Alembert and Diderot 
worked Helvetius the matenalist, Holbach, Grimm, Kayual, 
and Condorcet, of whom the last represents that passion for 
man, that warmth of heart and sentiment, which draws him 
somewhat near to Rousseau. Among the great writers of 
Bull'on the time must not be omitted the harmonious Buffon, 
who laid before his countrymen a splendid sketch of the 
material world and of the creatures that inhabit it. It 
18 the work of a poet rather than of a scientific student : we 
find a cosmogony, an eloq^uent picture of man and man’s 
fellow-dwellers on the globe, — if written with truthfulness 
or not we need not ask ; at any rate, with skill and power 
he enlarges men’s horizon. He too can praise God in his 
works, and m so doing can leave the established beliefs on 
one side. In all the literature of the age we see new 
grounds for speculation on every stage . theology, letters, 
sciences, natural history, politics, constitutional ideas, 
morality, all alike are grappled with by writers who shake 
themselves clear of existing trammels. Rejoicing in a 
new freedom, they familiarize the younger generation of 
Franco with revolutionary ideas in every Una, and render 
the coming explosion more complete and more pomauent 
than any movement that the world has seen since the first 
preaching of the gospel to mankind 
Tlie fall At the close of the Seven Years’ War the Society of Jesus 
of the Yvas on its trial throughout Europe. The Ord er had changed 
Jesuits, grouQ(j^ it lo^g rijigd ^ kings’ courts, and was 
paying the priceof the means by which it had gained ascen- 
dency therein; it had become both rich and troublesome to 
society. And the general tendencies of the times were 
agamst it; above all, it incurred the deadly hostility of 
those enlightened ministers who, in almost eveiy court of 
Europe, were directing the new-born energies of states. 
Such meu as Pombal in Portugal or Ohoiseul In France 
could not but resist Jesuit influences which clashed with 
their own, whether these regarded the interests of courts 
or the welfare of peoples. In 1762 the parliament of Paris, 
influenced largely by Madame de Pompadour, took their 
affairs, which had become secular enough, into its considera- 
tion, and decreed that the Order should be abolished, 
Louis XV., after some hesitation, confirmed their decision 
in 1764, and the Order was expelled from France. It is 
significant of the general movement of the period that the 
o&er Catholic powers speedily did the same, until in 1773 
Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) finally suppressed the 
Order, 

31iois6ul’s On the death of Madame de Pompadour in 1764, Ohoi- 
loUcy. aeui gtill continued to hold the chief direction of affairs. 
His ministry, besides his belated foreign policy of the pacU 
de fcmille, was noted for more than one sohd reform ; he 
reorganized the army, mstituted the ^ole mditaire, saw to 
the progress, so far as he could, of the navy, encouraged 
colomzation, and in 1768 united Corsica to France. He 
represented the philosophic spirit at court, in antagonism 


to the Jesuit party, and the favour of Madame de Pompa- 1770-74. 
dour more than neutralized the king’s dishke to him, — ^for 
Louis XV. was very jealous of any interference with the one 
branch of government in which he took interest, foreign 
affairs , and in these Choiseul was ambitious, if not very 
successfuL So things went on till 1770, when a new mis 
tress made the ground untenable for him. The low-boni 
beauty, Madame du Barry, was the tool of all intriguers, Madame 
and gained unbounded influence over the worn-out king. iiBarrj'. 
Choiseul and the Janseiusts, who had enjoyed a brief tran- 
quilhty after the fall of the Jesuits, now went out of favour; 
the parhameuta, which Madame de Pompadour had used and The Par- 
favoured, were exiled, and m their stead came a new system loment 
of administration of law. The old purcha.se system, which 
gave stability to the parliaments, and dated from early Bour- 
bou times, was swept away, and royal nominees were set to 
fulfillthe functions of the parliaments. It was thought that 
the change from officials by purchase to officials by royal 
grace would be welcome. France, ho we ver, distrusted tliem, 
and said that the “gratuitous justice” so much vaunted, 
meant nothing but injustice guided by gratuities. 

Lotus XV. lived long enough to see the first partition of Paiti- 
Poland (1772), that great blow to French influences in the 
north , nor could his interference hinder the signature of 
the peace of Kamardji in 1774, by which Russia, supported 
by England, got hold of the Black Sea shores. His effort 
to seize the Netherlands, as a counterpoise to these rapid 
additions to the strength of the northern powers, was a 
complete failure. 

_ lu the same year 1774 Louis XV. died,— died ashe had Death of 
lived, m flagrant vice. His reign of nearly fifty years Jjouis 
had. been a continual misfortune for France. During the 
period she is brilliant only in her literature, and even there 
we are conscious of something unwholesome and unnatural. 

Some years before tliis the dauphin had died, leaving a Tlie clior- 
young sou, Louis, who was married in 1770 to Marie An- actor of 
toinette, daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria. This young 
couple, liandsome and well-meaning, now came to the ^rone 
in 1774, inheritors of the terrible destiny which Louis XV. 
had prepared for his grandcluldren. He, cold and selfish, 
had foreseen the coming tempest; but “it will last my 
tune,” he said, and cared no more about it ; he felt as little 
for his grandson as for his country. In tiie midst of the 
scandals of the court Louis XVL had prwerved his purity, 
and with it a charming simplicity wmch, while it seemed 
likely to render the difficulties of his position less, seemed 
also likely to arouse men’s sympathies for him, and find him 
friends in need. And in later days, when he deserved it 
less, men, even while they struggled against him, often 
fondly oalled him “ their good king.” He loved his people, 
as a good despot might, and tried to mitigate their misery 
in famine-times ; his kindliness, however, w^ but weak- 
ness— his simplicity stupidity ; he was obstinate and yet 
not firm ; and his good and bad qualities alike made 
incapable of grappling with the new phenomena of society 
which broke on his astonished sight. We find that in the 
most thrilling moments of his history, his chief anxiety often 
was how he might get out to his hounds. Marie Antoinette Marie 
was a very dMerent personage; she had mueffi 
motheris high spirit; she was d ways a foreigner ' 

In the early days of her beauty, wW all ’ 

inclined to worship chivalrously at her 

them by laughing at usages which 

ordinary course of nature. As time 

seen that she came between the 

towmds reform ; that she 

made and unmade minieteb^'^ra^for the feelmp 
of France, and no the worse oyer the 

better pubHc sermfif# ele more than neutralized^ 
the kii^s eoohemi^iiJ^^'and was extravagant and reck- 
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774-70 leas , that in the crisis of affairs she led the king away from 
his subjects, aud taught him to rely on German help And 
so, while the virtues of Louis XYI. may have retarded the 
revolutionaiy outbreak for a few years, his weaknesses and 
the character of his spouse made the eventual explosion all 
the more complete and terrible. 

Begin- The opeumg of the reign was a period of hope; all seemed 
'ling of to go BO welL The king and queen themselves were no 
-hoieign common mortals : so young, so innocent, so graceful, they 
formed a strange contrast to the gloomy sel&hness of the 
past. And roused by a gleam of hope, literature itself also 
passed into sentimental idyls ; the court was itself idyllic ^ 
at the Little Trianon the king and queen played at farm 
and mill; the unreadable sentimentalities of Plorian were 
the delight of Yersailles ; the innocent pictures of Gessnei’a 
pen had a great popularity ; the days of Paul and Yirginia 
were not far off. These things occupied and deluded the 
upper world; the middle woild smiled in bitterness over the 
keen satires of Beaumarchais; the lower world starved and 
turned uneasily on its frozen couch. Tlie well-meant 
attempts of the court to administer charities, “to make 
little alms aud great galas,” os Michelet phrases it, only 
served still more to irritate the discontented crowd. 

At first all seamed well; the ministers of Louis XV., 
obscure and corrupt, vanished ; some glonm of prosperity 
shone on agrieulturo, and the court was inclined to reduce 
the disorders of finance. No able statesman could the king 
find at the beginning ; ho was obliged to trust to Mauropas, 
a frivolous and incompetent old man, who did the state one 
great seivice, for he led Louis XYI to entrust the finances 
Tliemiii. to Turgot. . Turgot was a disciple of the economistB, who 
istryof iiad worked miracles of prosperity os intendant of the 
Lunoges districtj-— a man of good faith, high character, and 
ability; but, like many others, he thought that what seemed 
so simple to him would at once commend itself to all, and 
entirely underrated the resistance which the interested 
noblesse and the court itself would moke to his reforms. 
He at once proposed his remedies for the evils of the time, — 
the only true remedies— economy and the abolition of privi- 
lege. The state should spend less, and should draw its 
supplies from all orders of men alike To the court and the 
nobles this seemed revolution and ruin ; even the king was 
startled. Instead of supporting his minister manfully, ho 
recalled the banished parliaments, and thought to shelter 
himself behind the law. The lawyers, however, special 
lovers of use and privilege, felt instinctively that ^rgot 
was their foe ; from that moment his fate was sealed. A 
great league was formed against him ; the powerful help of 
Tlio the scandalous pade de famine, the grain-ring which had 
P^Bch bo 0 n established with the approval and participation of 
famim enlisted in behalf of the privileged orders; 

a famine ousnod in 1771), and lasted throe years. Louis 
XVI. was frightened; all seemed to be against him; and 
at last in 177fi ho dismissed his one great minister. “ Tur- 
got and I are the only men in Prance who care for the 
people,” was the king’s mournful complaint; it was time 
that the people should begin to cure for themselves. 
vTookor Jacques Necker, au ingenioua Genevan banker, who 
jGoonids aeemod to have the art of creating resources, now became 
niute, minister. He was a high-typed charlatan, who 
‘ grasped no principles, tried no heroic remedies, but thought 
only how to make credit and float the country over its dlffl- 
cultioa. Unfortunately for Mm, the strain of war eipendi- 
ture was added to his other burdens, for Prance was 
moved by her fate to take part in the American struggle 
now bogiiming. Neckcr’s idea was that ho miglit stave off 
the imminent bankruptcy of the state with paper and 
credit, and that, to bo successful in this, he must lay the 
proper foundations of credit, knowledge and honesty in 
doaling. With this end before him, he wished from the 
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beginning to issue his Compie rendu, and thereby to let 1776 - 81 . 
France know how she really stood. This, however, he could 
not at first carry through, so that ho was obliged to borrow 
for the state on Ms own credit, and to shift as he best 
might People trusted him, and he crossed no angiy and 
alarmed inteiest, but for the American war, ho might have 
held out a considerable time The war, however, was grow- 
ing urgent. At first it had been volunteer work; for 
young Frencli nobles, fired with anew zeal for liberty, went 
over to support the colonists in them struggle ; and though 
the court at first was afraid of war, thanks to its embarrass- 
ments, it could only look with favour on this now sea-power 
rifling up to counterbalance the overbearing supremacy of 
Englaud. The most noted of the volunteers was the Mai- 
quis do Lafayette, who manned a frigate at liis own cost. 

The Saratoga disaster m 1777 made more active measures 
necessary, the Americans were enthusiastic, aud France, 
pushed by the ixipularity of the war at court, made a treaty 
of alliance and trade with the colonists early in 1778. 

Then began a great maritime struggle. England declared 
war on Emnce, and tried to raise up embarrassments for 
her in Germany; but the skilful diplomacy of Vergennos, 
foioign miuistor of France, aiTangcd tho peaco of Tcschou Tko 
(May 1779), thereby avoiding a groat European war, and 
Mao, in all probability, securing tho indcpoiidenco of the 
United States, for it freed Franco from anxiety by laud, aud 
enabled her to push on lior war at sen. An alliance with 
Spam against England followed. The war lasted about five 
yoara, and was marked at first by a striking revival of vigour 
in the French navy. Tho soa fight off Ushant (July 1778), 
though it did not enable tho French admiral D’Orvilliers to 
claim an actual victory, had revived hope and confidence in 
the country. Tho war was waged in five theatres,— in the 
Channel, at Gibraltar, in North America, in the West Indies, 
and in India. The French attack on Gibraltar in 1779 
was entirely foiled by the strength of tho place and the 
ability of Elliot; the threatened descent on the English 
shores come to nothing; in the West Indies D’Estaing de- 
feated Admiral Byron. In 1780, however, tho English 
roused themselves, aud tlioir more real stmiigth began to 
appear. Eoduoy defeated the Fraiico-Spauish fleet, reliev- 
ing Gibraltar and Minorca fiom blockade ; then sailing for 
tho West Indies, ho helped tho English cause against the 
insurgent colonists and their friends. At this time a now 
and powerful engine was sot in motion against England ; it 
was in 1780 that tho system of tho Armed Neutrality, iiiTliowm- 
which French diplomacy had a hand, was proclaimed byed ueii* 
Catherine II. of Euaaia. Freedom of navigation for all was “““7- 
asserted. England had insisted on visiting neutral ships, 
and on confiscating all warlike munitions; she defined 
these by a long list of articles possibly usoful to a belli- 
gerent, such as timber or iron, out of which ships could be 
built. The contention of the empress was that the flag 
protecte the cargo ; also that neutral ships, if escorted by 
a neutral war ship, are free from visitation, and that a 
“^pape^blockado,”— that is a Wockado announced but not 
supported by a sulHcient force,- is not to bo recognized as 
real. Franco, Prussia, Spain, Denmark, aud Sweden, the 
kmgdom of tho Two Sicilies, Austria, all adhered to the 
Eussian proclamation, and equipped armed ships to assert 
this now and liberal maritime code. When Holland also 
joined tho other states, England at once declared war ou 
her, and crushed her without mercy. As au immediate 
result, the French navy seemed to secure the ascendant iu 
every quarter, De Grasse defeated Howe in the West 
Indies, and sailed thence bo support Washington and 
Eochambeau against Lord Cornwallis, The combination 
was thoroughly successful, ending in tho famous capitulation 
of York Town (October 1781), which indicated that the 
stru^le^between England and her colonies must soon end 
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782-85 in tke diacomfituro of the mother-country In 1782, how- 
ever, things seemed to go better with England . in ludm 
affairs looked brighter; Eodney defeated De Grasse off 
Samtes m the Antilles ; Gibraltar held out firmly, though 
Minorca had fallen. Later in the year England made peace 
with the colonists, and recognized the independence of the 
United States ; it was felt that the new Eocbugham min- 
istry would be willing to make peace with France. And 
France, much as she had distinguished herself in the war, 
The was too much exhausted to wish to push it farther. The 
sea-rights of Europe had been asserted against England ; 
lomeT secured her freedom ; France had played a 

‘ ' brilhant part, with one hand protecting Holland, and with 

the other giving independence to the United States ; she, 
too, was quite ready for peace. In September 1783 the 
treaty of Versailles was signed between France, England, 
and Spain. England restored to Holland the main part of 
her conquests, ceded Minorca and Florida to Spam, and 
to France her Indian possessions, confirming also the stipu- 
lation of the peace of Utrecht respecting Dunkirk. On the 
same day Eugland also solemnly recognized the independ- 
ence of the young republic of the West, 
riio I'Q- Franco came out of the war with much honour on all 
mit of bands j as champion of liberty abroad, as founder of ro- 
Jio war. publics, as apostle of now ideas, she could scarcely bo ex- 
pected to feel a stronger attachment than before for her own 
despotic monarchy. The contrast was all against the old 
regime, and the heavy debts incurred in canying on the 
war had added, greatly to the embarrassments of the crown. 
Moreover, Necker was gone. He had struggled hard 
against the inherent difficulties of his position and the per- 
sistent hostility of the court , at lost he had persuaded Louis 
XVI. to let him issue his balance sheet, the famous OmpU 
riio rmlu, early m 1781. The document, afterwards shown 
to be erroneous on the side of hope, was an offence 
spending classes, an assault on their privilege, a 
bnd of act of treason in their eyes ; that the king shoiild 
keep accounts, and lay them before his people, was in 
their view scandalous; from the moment it appeared 
Neoker’s fate was sealed. The Compte rmh was more clear 
, than convincing; it made out an actual surplus of ton 
million livres ; and Necker hoped that, seeing this, con- 
fidence would recover, and, like a prophecy of good, the 
Oom 2 )te rewiw would then accomplish its own statements and 
make a solid surplus. For France in these years had cer- 
tainly been growing richer and stronger , the duties on ob- 
jects of consumption had increased two million livres a 
year ; and Arthur Young declared that ‘'m these late days 
the advance of maritime commerce has been more rapid in 
France than in England. Commerce has doubled in twenty 
years.'* Necker had therefore a sound basis to go on ; but 
the court could not endure life on such terms, and in May 
1781 he had to resign office. From this time the queen’s 
riifi mis- influence was omnipotent over the feeble king. She ruled 
ttiaung^ with a succession of obscure and incompetent ministers,-— 
first Job de Fleury, then D’Ormesson, who, when he re- 
signed office, left only about jfiU,400 in the treasury, after 
having borrowed nearly £14,000,000 sterling in two years 
and a half. These men were followed by the “ ladies’ minis- 
ter,”— the Fouquet of that age, even as Necker had been its 
Colomie Law, — Calonne, the ** enchanter,” the “ model minister,” as 
bMomes the court styled him, He found “two little bags of gold, 
with 1200 francs in each, in the royal treasury,” — a rather 
slight foundation to begin upon. “There was,” he says, 
“neither money nor credit , the current debts of the crown 
were immense, the income pledged far in advance, the re- 
sources dried up, public property valueless, the coin of the 
realm impoverished and withdrawn from circulation— the 
whole, in a word, on the very verge of bankruptcy,” His 
idea was to mend matters by a gay and profuse expenditure') 
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the queen should have whatever she wanted ; “ waste is the 1786 - 87 . 
true ahns-giviiig of kings” again became a stato-maxim, and 
all things should go ou merrily, from minute to minute So 
the great annual deficit continued unchecked. In the autumn 
of 1786 Calonne himself, in spite of his lively expedients 
and “ gaiety of heart,” as he dragged the nation to its ruin, 
was forced to admit that the finances were in a hopeless 
state. He seemed to think that the privileged orders, 
which had so praised and petted him, would be flexible to 
one they knew to be their friend, and induced Louis XVI 
to call an assembly of notables in 1787, before whom he 
laid the state of the finances and his proposals for reform. 

For forty years finance had been steadily going wrong ; the 
deficit, which began in 1739, was a million and a third per 
annum in 1764 ; was, even m Necker’s days, well over two 
millions ; by 1786 had increased to more than six miUions 
and a half; the best estimate Calonne could make for 1787 
involved a deficit of five million pounds. Since N ecker had 
come to power the total loans had amounted to fifty million 
pounds. Calouue, with irresistible force, argued from this 
that the ruin of the privileged classes impended. The 
argument was so unpleasant that they would not see it 
Ho proposed that the taiUe, or land-tax, should bo levied 
equally on aU ; that tho odious right of cmk, which took 
the peasant’s labour, and brought him under subjection to 
the lord, tlio intendant, and tho money-lender, also should 
be swept away ; that there should be free trade in grain, so 
that another juacis de famine might bo impossible, and that 
all restrictiouB on traffic should be abolished. The notables 
replied with one voice (for they were all men of the privi- 
leged orders) that they would none of it. So Calonne fell, 
astonished at tho ingratitude of his fnends. Another queen’s 
nomiuoe, the incompetent Cardinal Lomdnie de Brionne, 
succeeded him. The anger of tho people against the queen 
and her friends grow doily hotter ; and, though she was 
absolutely guiltless in tho matter, tho scandal of diamond 
necklace story in 1785-178C seemed to give point to the 
popular discontent against her. She was frivolous and ex- 
travagant, and without tho slightest feeling for the French 
nation ; her love of amuBemout easily led people to take 
the worst view of all she did ; she was identified in their 
minds with offensive foreign tastes and interests, and cre- 
dited with French morals at their worst. 

Tho accession to the ministry of Lomdnie de Brienne was Ministry 
tho beginning of the end of the monarchy. He found at 
once that ho must press on the privUegod classes Calonne's 
proposals ; and parties formed afresh, — on the one side the 
king, tho queen, and the minister, supported by some of 
the noblesse ; on the other the duke of Orleans, already 
beginning to take an active and ominous part in affairs, the 
mom bulk of the nobles, and the parliament of Baris ; the 
lawyers went with them in defending prlidJeie, Below 
them nil were the starving and angry people; in front of 
them the yawning deficit. The queen and her minister 
thought to save the ancient monarchy by abandoning the 
noblesse. To the people, hoWever, it did not appear to be 
a question of one or other, but of their own claims and 
rights against both. No doubt the general bulk of the 
people would have welcomed a king who would reform 
loyally; Louis XVI., unfortunately, for all his honwty 
and well-meaning wishes, was not strong enough to face 
the difficulties before him. ^ ^ 

In August 1787 the king held a great ^ de The 
or personal visitation of parliament, to enforce 
registration of his edicts, and aft^ ie had thus over- 
borne its opposition, he exiled iJhat learned body to Troyes. 

Though the edicts were for if ltaln|)-tax and for the eq'^l 
distribution of the laud-io^ the popular voice went wilh 
the parhamenfcj; for tie mere ambitious and active spirits 
would not as Sufficient the reforms recommends \if 
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1788. the queen’s party. Their temper was becoming dangerous ; 
the bug’s action was considered arbitrary j the people of 
Pans still deemed the parhament their friend. Before 
being exiled, the parliament hod uttered the word which 
was destined to bring things to a head. In declaring their 
forced registration illegal and void, they had stated, in 
their anxiety to escape the new imposition of the equalized 
“ taille,” that the States-General alone could legally impose 
taxes, a doctrine unfortunately unknown in France for many 
centuries. The whole nation heard the word, and learnt 
with emotion that the ancient monarchy had long been an 
The usurper. Throughout the kingdom now rose up a cry for 
cry for the convocation of the States-General No one clearly knew 
States- Qj. ^jjgy ‘ the last meeting 

‘ of those august bodies, 173 years back (1614), bad broken 
up in confusion , of the organization, procedure, and powers 
of the Estates no one could speak with certainty. Neverthe- 
less, at the moment they seemed to offer hopes of a solution 
of pressing difBcultiesj and at last the king, with much 
reluctance, promised that they should be called together 
within five years. 

Coart The parliament was then recaHad to Paris ; and the king 
andptir- ^ “royal sitting,” a different thing from the offensive 
of Paru dejuttWf and expounded to the lawyers his views as to 
’ the position of affairs. Ominous were his words, for they 
proved that he had no insight into the great questions 
seething, and that he clung in a dull and obstinate way to 
the traditions of the ancient monarchy. He showed France 
that he meant to deal in a narrow and hostile spirit with 
the States-General, and that he reserved to himself in all 
matters the ultimate decision. Lastly, he offered for their 
registration two edicts, framed, one might think, specially 
to affront his hearer^—the first (m opposition to the 
previous declaration of the parliament) authorizing loans to 
the frightful amount of 420,000,000 livres (^16,800,000) , 
the other ordering the restoration of Protestants to their 
civil righta Then the duke of Orleans, great-grandson of 
the regent Philip, protested, and the parliameut, en- 
couraged by his example, declared that the edicts had 
been registered by force. Orleans was exiled; and the 
ferment in Paris and through France became extrema 
The struggle between court and parliament grew bitter, 
the parhament declared lettm de cachet to he illegal, and 
affirmed that the queen’s influence was the cause of the 
present evils. The court-party in rejoinder proposed to 
establish a plenary court for the registration of edict The 
parhament protested, and posed itself os defender of the 
iiherties of France. They were forthwith shorn of much of 
their power, and their function of registration taken away. 
The local parliaments tliroughout France were treated in 
like manner, audit is from this circumstance that one of the 
most tremendous organizations of the Eevolution took its 
risa Bemonatranbs travelled up to Pans from different 
centres,— among others from the Breton parliament of 
Rennes,— to protest against the high-handed action of 
'The the court. The Bretons formed themselves into a club, 
JmoWu which, having headquarters in the old Jacobin convent in 
the St Honors street, soon changed its name from the 
Breton Club to the Jaoobiu Club, and became the homo 
of the most advanced republicanism. | 

Things now weot oven worse. The old poc^c de famine, 
which (he humanity of the king had kept down, again began 
its baleful operations ; the disorders of finance went on ; 
there was no money with which to carry on the government 
Brienuo, at last driven to despair, induced the bug, in spite 
of the queen’s strong opposition, to convoke the States- 
General for the 5th May 1789. Soon after this, unable to 
face the difficulties of finance, and having tried in vain a 
kind of concealed bankruptcy, ho gave way and sent in his 
resignation. Necker was recalled The winter of 1788- 
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1789 was terrible— especially in Paris; and all France was 1789. 
excited by distress and hopa The capital swarmed with Distress 
incomers from the country districts round ; ever since the m Pans, 
great hailstorm of July 1788, when the crops ripe for the 
sickle had been destroyed in all the best corn-growing dis- 
trict of France, the district round Pans, crowds of desper- 
ate country folk had been pressing in. “ All this mass 
floats about Pans,” says M. Tame, “ is eugulfed therein, as 
m a great sewer, the honest poor and the criminal alike , 
some seek work, some beg, all prowl about, a prey to 
hunger and the rumours of the streets. The officials note 
that a large number of sinister looking men pass the 
barriers inwards ” . . . “ The general aspect of the mob 
changes; it contains now a quantity of strangers from 
all parts of the country, mostly in rags, armed with great 
sticks, whose very look is menacing ” “ Vagabonds, ragged 
fellows, many almost naked, with appalling faces — beings 
one does not remember to have seen by daylight, — a 
frightful physiognomy, a hideous attire.” Such is the 
impression left by the crowd of refugees and others who 
swarmed in the lower districts of Paris; this is the 
rough material out of which the Parisian and decisive 
element m the Revolution will be made. The Government 
thought little of this for the time ; the States-General were 
to meet not m Paris but at Versailles, under the shadow of 
the monarchy ; Paris, long neglected and disliked by the 
kings of France, was left out of their calculations at this 
moment 

IV. The Revolution. 

We are come to the verge of the French Revolution, Tlio 
which Burpaasea all other revolutions the world has seen in 
its completeness, the largeness of its theatre, the long pre- 
paration for it, the enunciation by it of new points of view 
in politics, its swift degradation mto imperialism, its influ- 
ence on the modern history of Europe. It has been truly 
said that France had for centuries been preparing for it, 
for centuries she would feel the effects of it. The imperial- 
ism, which has traversed and marred its duo development, 
has perhaps already passed away— its destructive work is 
over ; the republic under which France now lives may be 
the turning point of European history. 

For all revolutions there are needed first a favourable Causes o; 
concurrence of external circumstances, — such as, in France, revola- 
the character of Louis XVI. succeeding after his grandfather, 
the anti-national temper of his court, the outbreak of the 
American War of Liberation, the ferment of modem ideas 
in all the countries of Europe. Next, there must be a 
“semen martyrum,” a faith of internal conviction which 
will strengthen men to face death for their cause, because 
their minds are lifted above common life and its trivial 
affairs ; this, too, existed in France, and cannot be under- 
rated as a motive power. Sometimes partial and narrow, 
yet always generous and warm, was the enthusiasm of 
younger France for the “principles of ’89”; the equality 
of all men before the law end for the burdens of citizenship, 
the excellonce of virtue, the sovereignty of the people, obed- 
ience to the law, the blessings of freedom of person, press, 
and belief,— these and the like, afterwards embodied in tho 
Mdaraiion des dreite de Phomme, were great engines which 
set the Revolution moving, and directed its general course. 

Joined with these ideas, which cannot reach down to all, 
there must be a general feeling of misery, oppressioti, 
wrong. This the scandals of finance administration, the 
despair of frequent famines, the grievous incidence of the 
comSe and other ancient services, the inability to get away 
from the soil or to rise, largely supplied. Moreover, the 
divergence of classes, which in France had long been 
increasing, was such as to endanger in itself the stability 
of society. The older creeds, too, were dying down into 
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1789 tlieir embaia, aad liad lost tlie power to arouse eutliusiaBm ; 
wldle tlie ancient framework of long wom-oub institutions 
still encumbered all tbe land, and with tboir dead weight 
piessed men down. Selfishness above, hypocrisy in faith, 
misery below, — these things demanded vocal leaders for 
attack, and the leaders were not wanting — they were first 
Che great writers, and afterwards the chiefs whom the 
violence of the time threw to the surface. 

Ths Europe had long been uneasy ; the “ benevolent despots ” 
claims ]iad tried their utmost for the people and against privilege , 
enlightened ministers seemed to themselves to be cauy- 
mocracy principles of Eichelieuj they fought against 

custom and institutions, irritating, weakening, even revera- 
ing them. And yet m all they scarcely recognized the ex- 
istence of Democracy, of a people which would bo hoard, 
and would take the foremost place in the learrangement of 
Europe. While the monarchs who said of their business 
with Joseph IL, “ d'Hre royaliste” were levelling 
privilege or church immunities, dismissing parliaments or 
exiling Jesuits with a view to raising their own authority, 
they lictle knew that they themselves were in danger For 
the new democracy changed the centre and place of sove- 
reignty, and while, as DeTocqueville says, “it swept away 
the feudal institutions and replaced them with a social and 
political Older, more uniform and simple, and based on the 
equality of the condition of all,” it was also sure pro- 
foundly to modify the views of Europe as to the position 
of the monarch, as to tlie headship and sovereignty in a 
nation. And the great change began in France, not because 
she was mure, but partly because she was less oppressed 
than her neighbours. In comparison with the German, 
the French peasant had many advantages,— there was less 
serfage, there were more peasant proprietors, “ This,” said 
Arthur Young in 1788, “is the mildest government of any 
considerable country in Europe, our own excepted.” This 
milder state of things made men more capable of indig- 
nation against the injustice they could fed; the most 
crushed do not fed the most ; they are helpless, ignorant ; 
but when men have begun to rise and to understand, then 
they grow dangerous to their masters. Tho very attempts 
made by benevolence in high place to succour the misery 
of the people roused their anger against their lords,— a point 
to which De Tocqueville dedicates a whole chapter, entitled 
“ Comment on souleva le peuple en voulant le soulager,” In 
addition to this we must remember that the Bevolution 
found much to forward it in the brightness of the French 
temperament The simple principles it preached, with 
accompanying appeals to virtue and patriotism, at once 
commended themselves to a people fearfully ignorant, yet 
unusually intelligent and lively. In their strength and 
their weakness alike the French people were singularly 
well fitted to be tho heralds of the new conditions of 
political life in Europe. 

The Early in 1789 all France was busy with the eleotioas to 
Btates- the States-Qeneral, and in drawing up the oaldera, or papers 
on789 grievances. From the moment of the king’s edict (8th 
■ August 1788), convoking the States-General, discnssions W 
gone on with growing eagerness as to their proper consti- 
tution and form. Borne urged the pattern of the English 
constitution; others wished for the forms of 161i; others 
pointed out the increased importance of the third Estate 
in numbers and wealth. It was seen that the Estate 
which in fact would be called on to pay almost the whole 
sum to be raised must have greater strength than tlie 
precedent of 1614 could give it Bankruptcy stared the 
court in the face ; the king only called the Estates together 
because the finances were in a frightful condition ; he openly 
sets tliis forward as the chief reason for their convocatioa 
A demand accordingly arose for two things ; — ^first, that the 
third Estate should be composed of as many members as 


the other two orders combined ; secondly, that the three 1789 
orders should debate and vote by head, m one chamber 
It was urged on this hand that thus only could those 
defend themselves who would have to pay the taxes ; on 
the other hand, that to sit in one chamber would be a 
dangerous innovation, and that a majority of the third 
Estate would set the unprivileged public above the privi- 
leged few. The parliament of Paiis, with its lawyer-like 
proforenoe for precedent over j'ustice, and its incapacity to 
discern the real issues before it, warmly supported the latter 
view, and urged the king to follow the rules of 1 614. The 
popularity they hod up to that time rather undeservedly 
enjoyed was destroyed in a moment ; it was seen now that 
the lawyers were as earnest for privilege as the rest, A 
couvocatiou of notables, chiofiy members of the privileged 
orders, to rule the form of procedure, in spite of Necker’s 
efforia, supported the views of the parliament. The matter 
grew warm , the princes of the blood, Artois and Condd 
and tho others, who had supported the queen mall her follies, 
added their remonstrances in tlie same direction; the 
popular ferment spread all the more, and decker became 
the idol of the people. By his influence the king was 
induced at last to issue an edict to the effect that there 
should be m all full a thousand deputies tu the States- 
General, made up in proportion to the population, and 
that there should bo as many deputies of the thud Estate 
as of tlie other two combined. As to the one-chamber ques- 
tion tho decree was silent. In former States-General tho 
third Estate had usually sent more than either of tho others ; 
in those of 1560 the third Estate had mucli exceeded the 
other two combined, so that this great concession was little 
more than a continuance of anoient use. It was also de- 
cided that the election should be by a double process. The 
electors, in number about three millions, were limited by no Themaa- 
property qualification ; it was a kind of simple household 
suffrage in the country districts, each 200 hearths choosing 
two representatives, and so on ; in the towns two delegates 
for each 100 inhabitants, and so on upwards, — so that the 
towns chose twice as many primary delegates as the country 
districts did for their numbers. These delegates from 
bailiwicks and towns were empowered to meet in the chief 
town of each province, tliere to draw up their caUm, and 
to choose from their own body the persons who should 
proceed with the grievances in hand to Yersailles as members 
of the third Estata 

The elections to the first Estate, the clergy, returned 291 The 
members, — 48 archbishops and bishops, 36 ablxSs and^l^her* 
canons, 208 parish priests ; these latter wore largely in favour 
of liberty, and when the time came supported the third Estate 
in its struggle, while the bishops and higher clergy mostly 
went with the privileged orders. The second Estate, tho 
noblesse, returned in all 270 persons, one pripce of the 
blood, 28 magistrates, 241 “gentlemen” or holders of 
noble fiefs. The smallness of their total is due to the proud 
abstention of the Breton nobles, There were among them a 
few who sympathized with the popular movement, — at their 
head the duke of Orleans. The third Estate was composed 
of 667 members, nearly half of them barristers, and almost 
all united in defence of the country against privilege. The 
caMeri of all the orders, the third no less thau the others, 
breathed a very moderate spirit. Almost all spoke warpdjr 
and hopefully of the king,— all expressed respect for the 
royal power. The calii&'s of the nobles urged the interests 
of their order without hesitation ; those of ^ the dergy 
desired the bettering of the condition of j^rish priests ; 
those of the third order insisted on tho abolition of the 
unequal rights and Bervioe% which were felt throughout 
France to be a great grievance and hindrance to the well- 
being of the counto. 

When tbe three Estetes jnet at Versailles, it was seen 
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1789, that tha points at Issue were not easily to be settled. The 
The action of the hing and his ministers was exceedingly foolish 
treat* and weak ; instead of taking a vigoious line with the 
ment of question of the vote by head or by Estate, they lingered over 
^ trivial questions as to order and etiquette, which could 
only irritate the “representatives of the people,” as men 
now began to call the third Estate. They must kneel to 
present their cahiers', when they met they must enter 
through a backdoor, while the others entered through the 
main gateway and sto od in the royal'presence. In a number 
of potty matters the court seemed determined to remind 
them that they were inferior to those with whom they sat, 
while they, in the language of the AbbS Sieyis, felt that 
“ the third Estate was the nation, less the privileged orders.” 
The folly of this treatment strengthened their hands, as 
did also the blunder of providing no separate hall for them 
to sit in. After the opening sesaon, when all met the kmg, 
they installed themselves in the great Hall of the Estates, 
and so took possession of the ground they were only too 
eager to occupy. The veriflcatiou of powers was the first 
step to he taken. They urged at once that the three orders 
ought to verify together, sent invitations to the othor 
orders, which verified separately, and set to work at their 
deliberations. The third Estate waited, refusing to proceed 
till they had solved the main question. Meanwhile the 
court upbraided them for wasting precious time j it became 
daily clearer that all their masters cared for was that they 
should arrange for the payment of the deficit and bo gone ; 
and then after some delay, they began to verify, taking on 
themselves to call the roll of all three' orders. At tho first 
call no response wna made by either noble or clergyman ; 
at the seoond three curds answered, and wore received with 
enthusiasm) after a short time os many as 100 members 
of the clergy jomed them. They named themselvos tho 
The ITa* National ^sembly” (17th June 1789), and issued a declam- 
tional tion that the creditors of the state were guaranteed by the 
honour and loyalty of the French nation , that if they were 
dissolved, taxation levied thereafter would be illegal j that 
a committee should be named to inquire into the general 
distress. Then the clergy, by a small majority, agreed to 
join the third Estate, and did so j Necker thereon advised 
tho king to yield the j point of separate chambers, and to 
deign to resign himself to tho Euglisli constitution,” a 
phrase singularly indicative of Nocker’s temper and views, 
and just as inapplicable to the real state of the cose. The 
The king, however, would not yield. Though Necker knew, and 
king’s the king should have known, that the army could not bo 
trusted against the Assembly, he committed himself once 
‘ more to stupid and irritating tactics. Tho groat hall was 
dosed against the representatives, and they adjourned to 
the neighbouring tennis court, where they took solemn 
oath (20 June, 1789) that they would not separate till 
“the constitution of tho kingdom had been established 
and confirmed on sohd foundations.” Under this oath^the 
Tha Oon- Assembly claimed a now iiomo, that of tho Constituent 
Assembly,— the Assembly charged to create a now constitu* 
tion. The king showed utter want of diacrotion ; he annoyed 
the moderate party in the chamber, who were headed by 
Count Mirabeau, by refusing to give them any insight into 
his plans and policy ) he alienated any support ho had 
witMn the Assembly, because he regards it as a usurping 
body, insulting to him by its claim of permanence and 
authority. Nexl^ iJi© Assembly was told that the tennis 
court was wanted by the count of Artois — ^the most unlucky 
of all liho supporters of the queen’s policy, the most offensive 
to the people. Once more treated by the court with con- 
tempt, because it could not veutm’e to use violence, the 
Assembly next met in the church of St Louis at Tersaillos 
on tho 22d of June. On tho 23d they were siunmohod 
to a ‘’royal sitting” of all tho orders, in which the king 
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lamented the conduct of the commons, and declared the 1789, 
concessions he would grant. The representatives of the 
people, who had bean treated with the scantiest courtesy 
that morning, received tho discourse in silence — a silence 
deep and anxious, especially wheu^ Louis XVI. told them, 
speakmg as an angry master to disobedient servants, that 
the orders should not act together, but should meet next 
day in their separate chambers, l^eu he rose to go, he 
was followed by most of the nobles, the bishops, and some 
clergy ) the third Estate and a large proportion of the paiisli 
piiasts remained, and sent a message to the king to say 
that they would only retire if forced to do so by tho bayonet. 
Necker, feeling that tho king was completely committed, 
now resigned The duke of Orleans, with 46 of the nobles, 
jomed the Assembly, after that, force being out of the 
question, Louis XVI. was obliged to tell the remainder 
of the noble order to join tho others. And thus by June 
27, 1789, tbe orders had all accepted the victory of the 
commons. The king now threw himself entirely into the 
hands of the court) Necker’s resignation was accepted) 
attempts ware made to get regiments that could be trusted 
to Versailles ) the Swiss and German tioops seemed the 
mainstay of the monarchy. On Monday, 12th July, it 
came to a collision between tho troops and the people. In Tnat 
dispersing a “Necker procession,” au enthusiastic unarmed collision 
crowd following a bust of the ejected minister, Prince 
Lambesc, acting under Baron Bosonval’s orders, fired on 
the people. A Eronch guard chanced to bo among tlio 
killed j thereon the whole guard sprang into revolt, the old 
municipality of Paris, tho ancient provost and iScliovins, who 
were royal nominees, were swept away ; a new provisional 
municipality arose, and a new Parisian militia. The 
tricolour flag sprang'into existence, — red and blue, the old Tho tri- 
colours of Paris, with white, the significant ground-work of colour, 
tho now constitution. The troops cantoned on tho Champ 
de Mara wore now powerless against Paris, which had taken 
the lead in insurrection and incipient revolution ) while the 
Assembly at Versailles was surrounded by foreign troops, 
and in danger of forcible dispersal. Pans quickly consoli- 
dated her movement. On tho 14fch of July tho new civic 
guard seized the arms at tho Invalides, and on tho same 
day took place the assault on the Bastille. Tho troops at Pnll of 
the Champ de Mai’s could not be trusted ) Bosonval drew Biw- 
thom back to Vcraailles, Tho fall of tho Bostillo was sullied 
with broken promises and unnecessary bloodshed ; for now 
tho fierce passions of civil war began to move, and tho 
Paris mob had in it desperate and savage olomontB. Tho 
Bastille was levelled to the ground ) it symbolized tho 
overthrow of the ancient and worn-out institutions of tho 
monarchy. 

Then the king again appeared in tho Assembly, declared 
that ho would remove his troops from Paris and Versaillos, 
and appealed to tho fidelity of the Estates, Paris grew 
calm at once; Bailly was made mayor, and Lafayette 
commander of the civic forces. Louis XVI. went further Louis _ 
still; he visited the capital (I7th July) and appeared with XVI. in 
tho tricolour cockade on his breast. The Parisians welcomed 
him with enthusiasm, and a happy reconciliation seemed 
to have taken place. The party of Philip of Orleans sank 
into the background, Unfortunately for the monarchy, 
the queen would nob loyally accept the situation. Louis 
XVI. might have become a constitutional sovereign— -a first 
rot des Frmi^aUi his court made it impossible for him. 

On the very night before his visit to the H6tol de Villo tho 
emigration of dissatisfied nobles began, and tho plans of 
the court-party at once changed form ) from plans they 
bocame plots. The queen stayed behind, for she was fear- 
less in disposition and loyal to the king. She only succeeded 
in involving Mm with herself in utter ruin. 

By the 22d of July the first stage of the Bevolution was 
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1789, complete, The events of Paris and Vorsaillea found re- 
sponse throughout France ; national guards were orgamzed 
everywhere ; the nobles, attacked by the peasantry, made 
for the frontiers, some laid down their privileges, and hoped 
to stay in France. The Assembly, backed by Paris, had 
all power in its hands ; the king had to recall Necker, 
whose vanity and shallowness were not yet found out. 
Consti- On the 4th of August the Assembly got to work at its 
tution- business, the framing of a new constitution. With so 
raaldBg institutions as France had, with not one true 

constitutional tradition, with poasious aroused and great 
underhand opposition at court, — it is a marvel that so 
much was achieved Privilege was at once abolished, 
the last relics of feudal use swept clean awayj nobles, 
clergy, tie paj/s d’e^afs, cities which enjoyed local liberties 
and advantages, all laid down their characteristic and 
special privileges, and begged to be absorbed in the equality 
of one general French citizenship. Equality is the promi- 
nent feature of the Revolution epoch ; it overshadows at 
this moment both liberty and fraternity. Tha practical 
carrying out of the principles of equality was not so easy ; 
many who laid down their privilege in words, dung to it 
in fact, it caused ugly scoiies in the countiy; and the 
feudal burdens were in some places hardly removed tUl the 
very end of 1790. The Assembly next declared the king 
to he “ the restorer of French liberties,” and offended him, 
on tho other hand, by reducing his bunting-rights to those 
of an ordinary landowner. The king’s capikmeries, a 
circuit of some 40 to 60 miles round Paris, which had been 
felt to bo very mischievous to agriculture, and conuectecl 
only too closely with the famines of Paris, were much cur- 
tailed. When these things wore laid before the king, it 
was seen that hia heart was not with tho Assembly j on 
technical grounds he refused to sanction them. Then the 
Assembly advanced to the consideration of a great deckror 
Tli 0 de- tion of the rights of man — a general statement of the prm- 
olaratiou clples and bases of civil society. Oarlylo sneom at the re- 
of tlio suiting dooument • — rights, yes, but duties, where are they ? 
rS* and what reference is there to might ? Still, it is clear that, 
had the Assembly not occupied itself with this reasonable 
and logical statement, its enemies could at once have 
accused it of haste and inconsequence, of passion and pare 
love of destruction. As a fact, the Declaration of tho 
Rights of Man ranks, as Madame de Staal says, side by 
side with the English Bill of Rights and the American 
Declaration. This lost was addressed to a people happily 
quite ignorant of all feudal questions, while the English 
Bill of Rights dealt solely with practical matters, assum- 
ing the main principles of constitutional life to be known, 
whereas the French Dookration had to begin a fresh 
epoch— to appeal to a people shaking themselves free from 
absolutism and feudal oppressions, to affirm tho first prin- 
ciples of civil life, to give practical expression to opinions 
floating in every mind, To us the Declaration reads like a 
string of political commonplaces ; we ere familiar with the 
whole row. To the French it was very different, for they 
were beginning a new hfe, and scarcely knew where to tread. 
Tlio This charter of the Revolution is in substance as follows 
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(1) All men are born and continue free and equal in rights j 
social distinctions are purely conventional (2) Society is 
an association of men to preserve the natural rights of men. 
(3) Sovereignty resides in the nation ) all authority, vested 
in an individual or a body of men, comes expressly from 
the nation. (4) Liberty is the power of doing what we 
will, so long as it does not injure another j the only limits 


of each man's natural right are such os secure tha same 


rights to others these limits are determinable only by the 
kw. (6) The law can forbid only such actions as are mis- 
chievous to society ; Quod lex non vetat, pennittit.” (0) 
Law is the expression of the general will ; all citizens have 


a right to take part, through their representatives, in the 1789. 
making of the laws , kw must be equd for all , all citizens 
have equal rights (according to their fitness) to fulfil all 
offices lu the state. (7) Accusation, arrest, detention, can 
only be in accordance with the law, which all are bound to 
obey. (8) The kw must be reasonable ; it must not have 
any retroactive forca (9) Every one is to be deemed in- 
nocent till he has been convicted ; persons under arrest on 
suspicion must therefore be treated gently. (10) All men 
are free to hold what religious views they will, piovided 
they are not subversive of public order. (11) Freedom of 
speech, of writing and printing (save in cases reserved by 
the kw), is one of the most precious of the rights of man, 

(12) A public forcois needed to guarantee tho rights of 
man , such a force is for the benefit of all, not of its own 
class. (13) To Buppoit such force a common contribution 
is necessary ; it is to be equally kid on aU citizens accord- 
ing to their means. (14) All citizens have a right to show 
(pei-sonally orhy representatives) that such public conti-ibii- 
tion 18 necessary, to consent thereto, to arrange its applica- 
tion, its incidence, its manner of ingathering, its duration. 

(16) Society has a right to demand from every public 
servant an account of his administration. (10) A society, 
the rights of which are not assured, the povrer of which 
not definitely^ distributed, has no coiifetitution. (17) Pro- 
perty being an inviolable and sacred right, no one can ho 
deprived of it, save when public necessity, legally esta- 
blished, evidently demands it, and then only with the con- 
dition of a just and previously determined indemnity. 

Having kid down these principles, tho Assembly went on Tho do 
to abolish such institutions as offendedagainst tho liboriy and dniatif 
equality of tho rights of man. “Nobility, peerage, hoi’cdi- ^ 
tary distinctlous, distinctions of orders, feudd rdgimo, patri- 
monkl justice, titles, denominatives or prerogatives tliouoo 
derived, orders of cMvalry, corporations, tSic., which re- 
quired proof of nobility or presupposed distinctions of birth,” 
wore all declared to be swept away, such distinctions alone 
remaining as belonged to public functionarios ui discharge 
of thoir duties. Tonality or hereditary succession in offices 
was also abolished ; all Frenchmen in all parts of the 
country should havo equal and common rights ; no guilds 
or corporations aliould remain ; nor would thekw recognize 
any reh'giouB vows or other engagements which might mili- 
tate against either natural rights or tho constitution. Such, 
from end to end, is the Declorotion of tho Rights of Man, 
Equality of all men, abolition of feudal privilege, inclusion 
of the monarchy under the control of tho sovereign people 
—those are tho chief princlplea involved in it; out of these 
tho Revolution grew. In itself the Declaration was not 
subversive of monarchy , only tho French monarch, with 
two centuries of Bourbon tradition behind him, conld not 
stoop to take a new position in France ; Louis XVI. could 
not baeome a constitutional king. The Assembly also 
framed its new constitution, according to the promise of its The con- 
oath of the tennis court. A limited monarchy, without an station 
absolute veto, and a single chamber having alone the right 
of initktion of laws, formed tlie chief elements of it,— the 
nation to order, the king to execute. “ The Revolution 
from its social side attacked the sristooracy,” says La 
VqlldB, “ from its political side it attacked the monarchy 
and the single chamber, with a royal suspensive veto 
might be overruled in tame, seemed to tha French people 
best and simplest. The great danger of the 
in its simplicity t everything was tp bes^ 
white basis ; there should be no 
all should be consecutive, sfeife% 

prejudices of men were regard^ j the nation, 

not even educated as y^ trusted with 

absolute power. ^ the ferment and the 
ignorance even ihe very name of veto aroused 
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1789 veTiement disturbances j the royal veto was in their eyes 
the old regime restored. 

The excitement of Paris grew; famine reigned; distrust 
and irritation followed It was seen that the royal family 
were surrounding themselves with troops ill-affected towards 
the Revolution, and with a great number of devoted officers. 
Rumours flew through the town ; plaus of vengeance were 
supposed, communications with foreign powers and emigrant 
nobles. The king’s reception of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man had been cold and partial ; llie new joumalB 
of the time threatened fresh disturbances At this moment 
(3d October 1789) the amazing folly of Versailles showed 
The Vor- itself in a great banquet given to the soldiers, in which 
aalUea royalist songs, white cockades, ladies’ smiles, and plenty of 
biuKiuet goaded the hungry "patriots” of Paris to madness 
A vast crowd, chiefly of women, with the national guard, 
headed unwillingly enough by Lafayette, streamed out of 
the gates, and marched to Versailles, insulted the Assembly 
then sitting, and swarmed round the palace gates When 
the kmg came back from his hunting, — his one solace 
m these difficult days,— he spoke them fair ; but a struggle 
having begun, in which some blood was shed, he became 
in fact their prisoner. In an interview with Lafayette, he 
showed his wonted obstinacy, and practically refused to 
send away his Swiss guards. Things became very threaten- 
ing, and Loms at last consented to go to Paris. The 
queen and the dauphin refused to leave bs side , a deputa- 
tion of 100 members of the Assembly also accompamed 
him. 

Tlia Thus Paris at one blow gained the ascendant over both 
trinmph ;bing and Assembly, and the Revolution entered at once on 
ofPoris. ^ Changes wiU become easier, the seat of 

government and movement being narrowed to one city 
The vehement eogemess for discussion of political questions, 
already so prominent a feature of the time, will increase 
greatly; crowds will frequent the meetings of the Assembly, 
interfere with its discussions, sway its fears and wishes. 
“There is a gallery,” says Arthur Young, an eye-witness 
(12th January 1790), “at each end of the saloon, which is 
open to all the world. . . . The audience m these gallenes 
are very noisy ; they clap when anything pleases them, and 
they have been known to hiss —an indecorum which is ut- 
terly destnictivo of freedom of debate.” The press became 
more active than ever, with countless pamphlets on the 
questions of the day; and lastly, the influence of the clubs, 
especially of that of the “ Friends of tho Constitution,” 
The Ja- the Jacobins Club, now began to take the chief direction 
whms of affairs for the more thorough revolutionists. With its 
^ ’ affiliated dabs throughout France, it formed an all-power- 
ful confederacy, and become the rival of the Assembly itself. 
The virtual imprisonment of the royal family at the Tuil- 
eriea frightened the royalist gentry, a second and more 
The ems- numerous emigration now took place. Suspicion and dis- 
gration. trust reigned ; all held their breath, and thought they felt 
beneath them the muffled mining of some plot. Royalists 
accused the ambitious and unsteady Philip of Orleans of 
making disturbances for his own purposes in Paris; repub- 
licans felt sure that the queen and her party were plotting 
the overthrow of the new order of things with the emi- 
grants and her German relations. The duke of Orleans, a 
BiUy and stupid giggler, as Arthur Young found him, was 
driven by Lafayette to take refuge in England. The two 
chief parties of the Assembly, the Right and the Left, repre- 
sented those who hoped, as Mirabeau did or Lafayette, 
to secure a modified and constitutional monarchy in France, 
and those who desired to see a republic. Independent of 
these, who were intent on the framing of the constitution, 
was the court party, which hoped to restore things to their 
ancient form, and to bring back the monarchy and the 
system of the post 
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The Assembly now set itself to frame tho constitution, — 1789 . 
the task to which it had solemnly dedicated itself. In Themok- 
France herself there were no precedents to go on, no healthy 
institutions to be worked in. The clergy were powerless ; 
the nobles, who might have modified and influenced matters, 
were contemptuous and careless Arthur Young specially 
notices their flippant treatment of the crisis they were in ; 
they did not really believe that the new order of things 
could last, and even expected a counter-i evolution. Some 
of them thought that by pushing the innovators on- 
ward they would secure an earlier reaction ; doing so, they 
worked their own ruin and the king’s death TTie active 
leaders of the Assembly had then no help at home ; they 
spurned the example of the English constitution, which 
was often urged on them, for they considered it with truth 
far too monarchical and far too aristocratic for their pnnci- 
pies. It was then almost from a “ tabula rasa ” that they 
had to start, — without institutions to use, without experience 
to warn, or examples to guide them They were sincere, 
and knew their own minds, fearlessly pushing the principles 
they held to their results. Their first achievement was to 
cany out the Declaration of the Rights of Man in terri- 
torid matters, by totally rearranging the soil of France. 

They would consolidate and centralize, and show that unity 
pervaded all With this end in view they swept away all Tlie geo- 
the ancient historic provinces, which one misses so much gi'apl'loa' 
on the map of France. No more duchies and counties, 
pays d’etats anipays Selection ; no local lights or specialties pi.anco. 
were preserved; the local parliomeuts were swept off, the 
local administrations abolished ; the very names of Breton 
or Provenqal, it was hoped, would be absorbed in the greater 
name of Frenchmen. Instead of the old divisions, tho 
country was distributed into 83 portions, as nearly as might 
be of one size, and these were named departments , each 
department was subdivided into districts, and each district 
into cantons or communes. This done, tho political struc- 
ture was at once begun in accordance with it : each 
department should have a council of thirty-six members and 
an executive directory of five ; the districts similarly should 
have officers, subordinated to those of tho department ; tho 
communes also, in like wise, under tlie districts. Then 
came tho distinction between active and passive citizenship, 
as a base for the franchise. Active citizens, who paid taxes Active 
equivaloiit to three days’ labour and upwards, alone had a P®"® 
vote, there was a higher property-qualification for tliOxoMbip. 
electors whom they had to choose. The passive citizens 
were excluded from all share of power. Tho electore were 
charged to choose deputies for the National Assembly, ad- 
ministrators of departments, districts, and communes, and 
eventually judges, bishops, and parish priests. The judicial Rovision 
sj^tem was entirely recast. In place of the local parliaments 
there were to be three orders of tribunals,— cantonal, 
district, and departmental; and above all, at I-^aris, a great ^ 
supreme court. The system of trial by jury was intro- 
duced for orimiaal cases. The National Assembly should Tlio 
bo tho fountain of legislation, should be permanent, and fi'uctfons 
of one chamber only; it should be renewed by biennial 
elections. Its number should be 746, distributed among ijy. 
departments according to the proportions of land, of popu- 
lation, aud of taxation. The Assembly also laid down 
a definition of the citizenship, and marked out the position 
of the king. It next considered the state of the finances; Fiuanca 
for now, even as under the old regime, France was 
threatened with imminent bankruptcy. Loans were not 
taken up, taxes fell short, patriotic contributions ran dry. 

In this great peril, Talleyrand-Perigord, bishop of Autun, 
proposed to apply the lands of the clergy for the purpose of 
meeting the deficiency, Tho committee of finance declared Sale ot 
by his voice that the clergy were not proprietors but ad- “hureh 
ministrators only, and that the nation could take on itself ' 
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1789 - 00 . the expenses of public worsliip, and resume its ownership 
of the lands of the church. In spite of the vigorous resist- 
ance of the clergy, and their offer to make a gratuitous gift 
of part of their lands, the Assembly adopted the proposal, 
and ordered the sale of the ecclesiastical domains. The 
argument that these lands weie part of the absolute pro- 
perty of the Church Catholic in general, and not of the 
French clergy in particular, was too unpatriotic to be 
listened to. The sale, however, was a failure ; men were 
too much frightened by the rapid movement of affairs to 
feel much confidence, and thmgs again seemed to be at a 
stand-stilL Then fhe Paris commune hit on a plan which 
succeeded. The municipalities throughout France were 
authorized to buy these lands from the state, and to sell them 
again to private purchasers j and the municipalities might 
pay for them m bonds, or a&signais as they were called, based 
on the actual value of the land. It was ordered that the 
issue of assignats should be limited, and that they should 
be extmguished as the lands passed into private hand^ and 
hard money was given for them. The measure brought 
instant relief to the Government, and the assignats, as has 
been said, “saved the Revolution.” Then foEowed the 
Civil “civil constitution of the clergy,” in which the state made 
constitu- a great step m the direction often since t^dcen with more 
or less success, — the direction of controlling the spiritual 
° powers. The Assembly began by affirming the constitution 
to be based on Christiamty, while it refused to admit a 
state-religion, abolished monastic vows, religious orders, 
and confraternities, with exception of some useful ones. 
It then, following the impulse of uniformity given by the 
now partition of the soil into departments, rearranged the 
ecclesiastical divisions on the same basis, — a bi^op to 
each department, and so on. The influence of the Jan- 
Tlie end aenists among the clergy in the Assembly was felt in aU 
oftlie this; it is their last appearance in French history,* after 
1790 their name hardly ever occurs again. It was dear 
that the upper clergy and the bulk of the lower would 
resist this proposal If the state severed the ancient re- 
lations between the church and itself, it must, to a large 
extent, leave the church to manage its own affairs. As 
it was, the state had laid hands on ohuroU lauds, had de- 
clared against the connexion, and yet was determined to 
i earrange the spiritual domain. Finding strong opposition, 
the Assembly next ordered the clergy to take an oath of 
obedience to the civil constitutioa This, however moder- 
ate as it was in itself, involved an acknowledgment of the 
authority of the state, which iu fact prejudged the whole 
question , consequently, fully five-sixths of the clergy re- 
fused the oath, and they with their flocks were stUl a very 
considerable power in France. The result was that the in- 
terference of the Assembly in church matters broke up 
parties very much, and threw the power almost entirely into 
the hands of the non-religious sections of the body. The 
sight of the church in rebellion, the contempt and aversion 
with which the priests who took the oath were regarded, 
put religion into definite opposition to the Revolution; 
though Jansenists and Huguenots were warmly attached to 
the new order of things, their hffiuenee was weak. Hence- 
forward, in the mind of France, Ohristianity was regarded 
as identical with reaction. 

Aboil- The lawyers and the clergymen had thus been dealt with , 
tion of it remained to abolish nobility, “ The lawyers had caused 
nobility, agitation in the country; the clergy had kindled dvil war; 
t& nobles were now about to produce foreign wars.” The 
decree of June 19, 1790, swept away the l^t distinctions 
of feudal origin, and the nobles and bishops deemed them- 
selves no longer bound by any ties to the new order of 
things. They did all they could to push matters to excess, 
with terrible results to themselves. As the nobles alone 
officered all the regiments of the army, they had great 
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power in their hands. The gulf between them and the 1790. 
privates, the scandals of mismanagement, the spread of re- ooicors 
volutionary opinions in the ranks, after a time rectified the andpu- 
evil, and the army before long became the chief support of 
the new repubha Iu August 1790 a kind of struggle went 
on, in many places the regiments chose officers from among 
themselves, and turned out their noble masters ; in other 
places they accused the officers of plundering the military 
chests, — an accusation in some cases only too well founded. 

At Nancy, under Bouilld’s orders, a revolt of three 
regiments on this ground led to a terrible battle in tlie 
streets, iu which the regiments and citizens were mercilessly 
crashed by the garrison aud national guards of Metz. It 
was done by command of tlie Assembly; Paris, however, 
and the revolutionists genemlly, sided with the defeated 
regiments, and the king, the Assembly, and Lafayette all 
lost ground through it Up to this time Louis 5VI liad Th« po- 
shown himself willing to go with the Assembly. For a wh ile of 
he seemed really to wish to be a constitutional monarch, 
and, till after the ffite of July 14, at which he, the Assem- ‘ 
bly, the national guard, and a crowd of spectators from all 
France, renewed, m the midst of boundless enthusiasm, the 
civic oath, all seemed to promise well The Assembly had 
voted a liberal civil list ; tliey had treated him with courte- 
ous respect ; he seemed thoroughly popular. Had ho been 
a man of any real vigour of character, he might have held 
the movement entirely in his own hands, and have shaped 
the future constitution of his country, saving it from extromo 
measures, great excesses, savage civil war, and tremendous 
efforts to keep off the foreigner. This, however, was not in 
him ; his amiable disposition drew him one way, the tradi- 
tional belief in his irresponsible and divine ri^t drow him 
the other, he became undecided; people grew suspicious. 

Necker, not a strong man, had hitherto been his guide ; he 
had now lost all his popularity, for public opinion had gone 
far beyond him, and he was not statesman enough either 
to direct or to assist it. He sent in his resignation (4th 
September 1790), and was followed by the rest of the minis- 
ters, who were suspected of underhand communications 
with the hnigris at Coblentz. The king was deeply moved 
at finding a new ministry not of his own choosing ; and 
finally, when the Assembly made its attack on the clergy, 
he ceased to feel a wish to keep terms with the Revolution. 

It must be stopped, either by combiuing against it all the 
moderates with the dissatisfied and alienated classes and 
their supporters, or by callmg in the refugees from abroad 
with foreign help at their back. Between these two filans The two 
the king stupidly oscillated, in the end ruining both his coimieg 
friends and himself. BouilW, Lafayette, the royalist depu- 
ties, the moderates in and out of the Assembly, desired the 
former course ; the Austrian queen, the count of Artois, the 
emigrant nobles, who all lacked real patriotism and were 
half foreign, desired to be replaced by German bayonets. 

Louis, before the end of 1790, was in negotiation with 
almost all the kings of Europe ; at the same time the queen, 
who hated Lafayette, kept the constitutional party at home 
at arm’s length. She hoped to neutralize the movement at 
home, while she intrigued abroad, by winning Mirabean, Mlm- 
the terrible orator of the Assembly, in its earliest days the 
fearless champion who did not quail before the king or the 
Mug’s servant, the revolutionary nobleman whom w Wft' 
order had oast out; he might retain all his opiniot% 
were not republican, should be subsidized bj^ 
should uphold the throne. The suspiefon 
of the Jacobins Club, and of tiie 
Assembly, did not hinder 

utmost to preserve portion^^-?^ ^ 

when, early in 1791, he hold on the 

court, he advised the LyonSi and there 

to establish between the emigrants 
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1791. and tlie Assembly, to issue a constitution of Ins own, 
embodying the main principles of the Revolution, and ap- 
pealing to the people to support him. In the midst, however, 
of these schemes, Mirabeau, worn out by his loose living 
and the escitemont of his pohtical life, suddenly fell ill and 
died, and with him perished all chance of a constitutional 
monarchy for France. His guiding hand gone, the king 
thought only bow he might escape in safety, and eagerly 
The adopted Bouilld’s proposal that he should take refuge under 
king’s the shelter of his army on the eastern frontier. It was ob- 
tiigkt [f succesafnl, would bring him close to 

the ktiigrh and the German mduence ; if it failed, would 
make men regard him as a traitor. It failed. The court got 
out of Paris (20th June 1791), and reached Yarennes, not 
far from Yerdun ; there they were recognized, stopped, and 
sent back to Pans. Bouillfi entered the place a very short 
time after they had left; found all the streets barred 
against him, and, comprehending that the game was lost, 
turned about and fled to the emigrants. 

The Be- The Assembly, at once and with calmness, assumed full 
voktioa direction of affairs ; no disturbance followed. The king’s 
tnumphs^ ratura ^aa a triumph of the revolutionary spirit, which 
showed itself all along his route. All firmly believed that 
his only wish had been to escape to the emigrants and to 
make open war on France. The clubs and the advanced 
section of the Assembly gained greatly in strength. P6tion 
and Robespierre now began their career as republican leaders. 
The excitement of Pans broke out in open fighting over the 
great petition of the clubs in the Champ do Mars for the 
deposition of the king; and Lafayette dispersed the republi- 
can crowd with vigorous bloodshed. The Assembly for the 
moment seemed to win strength by it; the country showed 
no wish to be rid of their king. The Jacobins had to draw 
back for a while; the division between Pans and the 
country, between the bourgeoisie and the bulk of tlio 
people, grew plamer; the Jacobins Club was almost de- 
serted by the mombera of the Assembly ; a new club, the 
Tlie Fauillants, was organized out of tho more moderate section 
Feiill- of the Jacobins, among whom were Lafayette, Bailly, the 
C^ub Lamaths, and others known as the ropreseiitativos of 
the party which wished to unite tho old monarchy with the 
now constitution. Tho old Jacobins became absolutely re- 
publican, and, in contempt, colled tho Fouillanfa tho “ Club 
Monarchique.” In these two clubs the now and clean-cut 
division of tho country into monarchists and ropublicana 
was plainly to be seen. 

Tlio ooa- The Assembly was now coming to the cud of its laboims ; 
stitutiuu before finishing them, it made the grievous blander of 
Sod ^ “seff-denying ordinance,” and depreod that no 

^ ' member of its body should be eligible for the new Assembly 

to be at onoo elected, nor should accept any office under the 
crown. Lafayette and Bailly rosined their offices as 
general and mayor of Pans ; every one of the men who had 
voted together in the tennis court, who had gained experi- 
ence and insight into tho proposed constitution, and might 
have worked it successfully, was rigorously excluded. Tlio 
constitution was then laid before the king ; ho accepted 
it at once, and, going to tho Assembly (Uth September 
1791), swore that he would observe it faithfully. Then, 
after decreeing a general amnesty for all political crimes 
Close of and offences, the Assembly (30th September 1701) closed 
tho As- its critical labours, and declared itself dissolved. As the i 
sorably. jnembers passed out of the chamber they held their heads I 
high, in the belief that they hod laid the firm foundations I 
of a reasonable and constitutional government. The 
country welcomed the constitution with delight ; a new era 
was about to begin ; the middle classes were all in its 
favour, and believed that they had the future in their hands, 
The elections to tho now Assombly, which took place before 
tho Constituont dispersed, wore loyally made; tho midddo 
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party seemed to have a great majority, the kmg accepted the 1791. 
situation fairly. There were no lepiosentatives of the old 
regime in it to irritate men , violent republicans were few , 
it was thought that all promised well, and that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly would have a long and peaceful life, The The Le- 
Legislative Assembly met on October 1, 1791 ; at once ifcgisktive 
shaped itself into parties, all more or loss loyal to the new 
constitution. The/' Extreme Right and the Right ” (to the p*^. 
right, that is, of the president’s cliaii’) were usually called ties! 
the FemUants, wore constitutionalists who repiesented tho 
burgher interests, and feared the people, and who wished to 
uphold the kmg as far as they could. The “ Left,” the 
Girondists, was composed of men inclined towards a re- GironcT- 
pnblic, also of the burgher class chiefly, also all devoted to i^ts. 
the constitution as it stood ; the “ Extreme Left,” which sat 
on the higher benches, and took the nickname of “ tho Moun- Tho 
tain,” was composed of popular delegates and representa- 
tives of the advanced clubs, with Robespierre as their out-of- 
doors leader at the Jacobins, and DaPton at tho Cordeliers 
Club. The Centre of the Assembly was timid, and wanting 
in any principle or clearness ; it usually voted with the 
Left Thus, tho more extreme partisans, whether of 
royalty or ropubheamsm, were not in the Assembly, but 
worked outside for their objects ; it remained to be seen 
whether the moderate parties would succeed m holding their 
own. Tho conventions of Pilnitz (27th August 1791) had The Pil- 
already shown the excluded royalists wliitlior they might 
look for succour , Leopold of Austria aud Frederick William 
of Prussia had then agreed, in vogue terms, that they 
would invade Franco unless Louis XYL were set free, the 
Assembly dissolved, the emigrants restored to their posses- 
sions and dignities, It was a challenge to revolutionary 
France, and a temptation to the unstable king. At every 
step he and his friends blundered ; a loyal acceptanco of 
the constitution and the new Assembly Beemed impossible ; 
the royalists at home stirred up civil strife, especially 
through the clergy; abroad they threatened open war. 

The Affiombly, backed by the now department of Paris, 
an organization given to tho capital early in 1791, fought 
against the former; against tlio latter stood the army, 
mostly strong ropublicana, supported by the sympathy of 
tho people generally, whose anger rose at throats of 
iiivsisioii. 

To meet its pressing dangers, the Assembly, in Kovembor Tlie As- 
1791, ordered tho emigrants to return, on pain of oonfisca- sombly 
tion of thoir property, and penalty of death, This decree 
the king at once vetoed, at tho same time issuing a strong 
order to tho emigrants to return. They refused to listen, 
aud the popular fooling on the other hand was much exoitod 
by his intorforenoB in what seemed to be a matter of life 
and death to thorn. The Assembly next passed to attack 
those of tho clergy who had not taken the oath, declaring 
that “refractory” priests should lose their pay, should bo 
forbidden to perform divine service, should bo put under 
surveillance. Tho king again exovcisod his veto; and 
those who supported tho Revolution felt that in tho two all- 
important matters— the throat of foreign war from tho 
cnufp'm, and tlio threat of domestic war from tho “refrac- 
tory” clergy— Louis XVI, was against thorn, and with their 
enemies. They murmured tho word “ traitor.” 

After some hesitation the German princes began to show Tho 
signs of movement ; troops were raised by Austria, Prussia, 
Piedmont ; the other monarchs of Europe threatened, 

Franco set on foot three armies,— one of the north under 
Roohambeau, one under Lafayette on tho north-east, a 
third under Lucknor on tho Rhino os far os to Basel. The 
Montagnards alone, distrusting the oificora and the king, 
opposed a declaration of war. AU France suspoctod treason, 
and had only too good reason to think that the king’s 
ministers, excepting Narhonne, minister of war, were in com- 
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1792 communicaiion with the ensmy. The feeling against the 
ministers was so strong that after the trial of one of them, 
known to be the queen’s agent, they all resigned, and a 
T]i0 Gi- Girondist cabinet was appointed by the king. Roland, a man 
romkat of mtelligeuce, spirit, and uprightness, married to the noblest 
ramiatry troubled times,— a lady who was the inspiring 

gemus of the Gironde,— was made minister of the interior. 
The other name of note was that of Dumouriez, who had 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. This ministry at once took 
up a resolute position against the alhed sovereigns, and 
Francis II, the new head of the house of Austria, unhke 
Leopold, who had never wished for war, at once replied with 
defiance, ordering France to replace tong, clergy, and nobles 
Warde- in their ancient dignities and privileges. On the 20th 
dared April 1792 the Girondist ministry declared war against 
Francis, and the long wars of the republic and the empire 


The French army was in a state of great confusion; most 
of its officers liad joined the emigrants, eager to show the 
Germans “the way to Paris”; those who remained were 
ouapected by the people, there was little money in the 
treasury, little experience in the camp. Dumouriez hoped 
Com- to make a good beginnmg by invading Belgium, restless 
paiga in under its Austrian masters, and only lately in revolt. All, 
Boigiam Qiniga. One column was checked near 

Tonrnay, lost its guns, killed Dillon its general, and fled 
with cries of “ treason ”, a second column was defeated 
near Mons; Lafayette and the other generals hereon 
halted and stood on the defensive All Franca was uneasy. 
Had her ancient courage departed ? was she powerless with- 
out her nobla officers 1 or was she the victim of treachery? 
The Jacobins grew more vehement ; the terrible voice of 
Marat woe now heard calling for hea^ ; suspicion become 
greater than ever against the king, above all against the 
Austrian queen, and the guards around them, who were 
thought to be inclined to betray the people. Tho Assembly 
declared itself as sitting in permanence. It lovoEed mea- 
sures against the refractory priests; it decreed that tho 
king’s guard should be dismissed, and that a camp of fed- 
eral soldiers should be formed at Paris, The king refused 
to dismiss his guards ; and on a strong remonstrance from 
Boland, he at once dismissed the three chief Girondist mmis- 
ters. Dumouriez flading the king obstinate, also resigned 
office. Louis named a ministry of obscure members of the 
Feuillant party, — men who believed in the constitution of 
1790, and in the royal authority. It was at this time that 
he sent MaUet du Pan on a secret mission to Vienna, to 
pray the Germans to rescue him from the tyranny of those 
who now ruled with a rod of iron.” 

Ittfiiy- The Girondists, thus ejected from power, made common 
otte’a cause with tho Jacobins, and watched with keen eyes the 
poBition. course of Lafayette, the centre of tho constitutional party , 
the ministry and aU those who in heart loved the older 
system or dreaded the progress of the Eevolution, boked to 
Lafayette and hia army as their only hope. Ha was no 
statesman, loyal and upright as he was, and committed 
the great blunder of defying the Jaoobina At once his 
waning popularity was lost; his party; was seen to be that 
of reaction; the people could see no difference between the 
constitutionalist FeuElants and the aristocrat emigrants, 
Insraireo- and the doom of the party was sealed. On the 20th of 
tjon of June 1792 tho Jacobins replied to Lafayette’s manifesto 
the 20tli raising the Parisian populace against the Assembly. That 
° body, overawed and powerless, could do notliing against so 
fierce and determined an invasion. They next forced Iffieir 
way into the palace, and there Louis XIH. met them with 
admirable dignity. The populace shouted “ down with the 
veto,” “ recaU the ministers,” and so fortL The king wore 
the Paris red cap, and the crowd was appeased at once. 
It was an excited, not a bloodthirsty, mob tiiat day. Louis 


assured them that “ he would do whatever the constitution 1792 
ordained that he should do,” — words which, though they 
meant little, yet, when joined with the rad cap and the king’s 
manly bearing, satisfied the people, who dsfiarted quietly. 
Public opinion seemed at once to go with the monarch and 
the ministers against this outrage ; the Girondists, who had 
been parties to it, lost ground , Lafayette even ventured 
to come up to Pans from the army to demand the punish- 
ment of the insurgent chiefs. His attempt, however, was a 
failure. The Assembly threatened to arrest him for leaving 
his troops without orders ; the courtiers of the Tuilones 
looked coldly on him ; the king gave him no thanks , as 
for the queen, shojiked him no better than of old Ho had 
to return quickly to the army. The truth was that at this Tlio 
time the court policy had gone entirely over to tho emi- court 
grants and their foreign friends. There were 80,000 menK"®'’ ^' 
at Coblentz commanded by tho duko of Brunswick ; the 
royalists cared nothmg for such constitutionalists as La- gmuta 
fayette; “in a month I shall bo free,” was the queen’s 
remark. 

Prussia had now also declared against Franco, and was 
on the march; this movement restored all power and 
popularity to tho Jacobins. Tho Assembly took measures 
m self-defence against tho court and the foi-eignei’s ; men 
began to call for the deposition of the king ; tho country 
was proclaimed in danger, and 50,000 voluiiteora wore de- 
creed; men flocked to enrol themselves from every quarter ; 
the excitement grew daily, tho fiercest threats and sug- 
gestions made themselves heard. The Jacobins organized, iii(nin.i 
almost openly, a new insurrection, which should force the tion of 
hand of the Asaombly, and “save the Eevolution.” The van- 
guard of the attack on the constitiitiou was entrusted 
tho battalion of men of MarseiEes, who have attached^ 
their name to the ovo^famous song, which has been sung 
by Frenchmen on so many a hard-won battlefield, in poli- 
tics or in campaign, tho Marmllaise. Tho extravagant TI 10 
proclamation with which Brunswick heralded the opening Mami 
of his campaign did but add to tlie fury of the people ; and 
on the 10th of August the great msurroction, led by the 
popular chief Donton, swept over the Assembly and tho 
monarchy, overpowering everything as it passed along. 

The guards at the Tmlories were of uncertaiu fideUty to the 
kuig ; the commissioners of the sections of Paris seized on 
the Hotel do ViUb, and at once sot up an “insurrectionary 
commune” ; they summoned before ^em the commandant Tlio Po- 
of the national guard, Mandat, who was massacred os he ria com 
loft the hall. The guards, thus left headless, refused to fire 
on the people ; the insurrection swept over all ; the king 
with dfficulty, surrounded by his family, took refuge under 
protection of the trembling Assembly. Tho Swiss guards 
of the palace were massacred, the Tmleries taken and 
sacked; the new mumcipality, flushed with, victoiy, com- 
piled the Assembly to confirm its powers ; to order the 
eleotaon of a new National Oonveution ; to declare the king 
suspended provisionaEy, and placed at the Luxembourg 
under civic guard; to dismiss the ministers, to make into 
law. the decrees passed but vetoed by the king. The 
Assembly was crushed, the royal family prisoners in the 
Temple; the Paris people, under inspiration of Eobespierre 
and Danton, were omnipotent, Forthwith begw the 
terrible scenes of the prisons, tho mockery of trial, the 
massacres of the “ killers at six franca a day.” It was clear 
that the new commune of Paris was now the sovereign 
power in France; it established a committee of surveillance, 
and swept away aU the older adminietFation of Paris. 

Danton, burly representative of popular prions, and of Daatoi'. 
popular kindness also, was the leading spirit of the tune. 

He was no statespaan, and had little wanes of permaiient 
power, when pit^d w^n^ft-’die virtuous, the inco^ptible 
fcibeapierrfii, wfeo hwej^nedulously clear of the instmrec- 
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1792 tioD, and was already planning how he might rise by it to 
Robes- the top of his ambitioa Danton with all his roughnesses 
pierre was a man ; Eobespierre was a vain fop, Danton had com- 
paratively little personal ambition , Robespierre always 
thought first of himself, and intended to become the dictator 
Marat of a new commonwealth. Marat, who mast be named here, 
was the leading spirit of the committee of surveillance, the 
leader and instigator of all the bloodshed of the Reign of 
Terror. He wished, too, to be dictator, that he might 
purify society,— that he might have in his power tho sole 
and unquestioned right to slay. 

The in- Lafayette, in spite of the invasion, would have marched 
vaaion. on Pans to save society. He found himself abandoned, and 
took to flight j the Germans, to whom he went, impnsoned 
him and treated him ill Meanwhile, the allies took 
Longwy and Verdun, while they besieged Thiouville , the 
road to Paris seemed quite free to them The effect on 
Pans was terrible j no one knew who was m communication 
with the foreigners ; fear and anger made men brutal; the 
massacres m the prisons went on incessantly. Danton, 
“ fiercely as he' might bellow, was ashamed, for he had a 
human heart; and he delivered from the fury as many of 
the victims as he could.” Meanwhile, the Prussians had 
forced their way into France through the Argonne, in spite 
of Dumouriei! ; and the duke of Brunswick, who hoped to 
cut him off, and had abandoned the direct road for Pans 
through Chalons, was met by Kellermann who lay in his 
path at Valmy. The spirit which Kellermann infused into 
his raw troops staggered the assailauts, who hesitated and 
drew back. The cannonade of Valmy, for it was little 
more, was mors to France than many a great victory ; the 
Germans had to fall back discomfited ; the siege of Thiou- 
ville was raised. By the 1st of October not one of them 
remained in France. Unfortunately, no steps ware taken 
to harass them in the retreat ; their state was so bad that 
a little vigour might have entirely ruined them. Shortly 
afterwards came news to Paris tliat the army of Alsace 
under Oustine had taken Worms, Spires, and Mainz, where 
lay the chief magazines of the alhes ; in tho north an attack 
on Lille was repulsed. Savoy was occupied by French 
troops, who also seized ou the coast line, and occupied Nice 
and Villafranca, with its great munitions of war. Abroad 
the Revolutiou showed itself proud and defiant ; at homo 
the National Coaventlou replaced the Legislative Assembly. 

V. The Republio. 

Tlie Na- The new government of France reflected the changes 
tloufll which had taken place. Paris seat the chief Jacobins to 
Girondists sat on the right and hod a largo 
purtiea majority; the Jacobins on the left, high up, with tho 
hi it. mibn'fjuet of the Mountain ; below sat the “ Plaiu " and the 
“Marsh,” the timid moderates, who leant towards the 
Girondists. Paris was behind all, fierce and bloodstained, 
Hupportuig the Jacobins. At once the Convention decreed 
Aboil- (2ist September 1792) the abolition of royalty in France, 
tiMi of and proclaimed the Republic. The 22d of September 1792 
IS the “ First day of year I. of the Republic.” Roland, the 
most influential of the Girondists, retained office as minister 
of the interior ; and his patty, encouraged by the protests 
of the permonent department of Paris, which felt itself set 
aside, attacked the anarchy of the capital and tho Jacobins. 
Robespierre was denounced, and great debates ensued ; the 
Girondists, however, in spite of their majority in the Con- 
vention, had no force, and little poli tical sagacity. Paris was 
in no mood for submission to the more moderate and consti- 
tutional friends of the republic; before the end of 1792 the 
commune, and tho Mountain with it, had defeated the 
Gironde, the executive power, and Roland himself. For a 
time, however, the trial of the king absorbed all attention. 
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It had begun in November 1792 j in December Louis had 1792-98 
been questioned by the Conveution , all Franco discussed The tnn 
with vehemence the different views as to the method of the 
trial. Who should ]udge himl The parties here split , ° 

the Gironde, anxious to gain time, and to save the king from 
death, and the country from a great blunder, called for an 
appeal to the sovereign people , they still clung to constitu- 
tional forms. The Monutain held ^at the Convention was 
competent to undertake the task of au immediate trial 
The opinion of the country re-echoed the cries of Paris ; and 
the Convention, on the 16th, 16th, and 17th January 1793, 
took on itseK to decide the question ; by a majority of a 
few votes (387 against 334) it decreed that the king’s 
punishment should be death. Philip !^galit4, his nearest 
kinsman, was one of those who voted with the majority, to 
the disgrace of his name ; even those who wished for the 
king’s death despised and condemned him for an act dic- 
tated by weak ambition and cowardice. On the 2l8t of 
January 1793 Louis XVL was executed on the Square of 
the Revolution. 

By this act, as the Montaguards themselves said, “ the 
Revolution threw down the glove to all ancient Europe.” 

They had accused their rivals the Girondists of intiiguing 
to save the monarchy, of coquetting with the eimgiauts and 
the foreign sovereigua. Tlie Girondists, in tlieir turn, 
accused them of being “ anarchists sold to the foreigner,” 
men who were treacherously pushing on the Revolution to 
excess in order to discredit it, aud to bring in tho foieigii 
help which the court desired ; men who were in tlie pay 
of Pitt, the supposed Macchiavelli of the time, whose 
hand was behaved to be in eveiything which could turn 
to the harm of Franco, If Henry IV. was tho liero of 
the Revolution, Pitt was its bugbear; Frenclimen were 
scared in those days by bis name, just as twenty years later 
Euglisbmeu were soared by the name of Napoleon, Tho 
truth is that the Girondists represented the burgher classes, 
aud were honestly eager to establish the new constitution 
in all its parts; they were ou the defensive, while tho 
Mountam, the party of offence, represented tho suffering 
populace — eager, defiant, weary of negotiation, suspicions 
of treason at every point, aud zealously determined to push 
the principles of the Revolution to tlieir Hniits. In this 
they were utterly careless of political considerations, eager 
for war, come what might, quite honest and narrow, — a very 
dangerous aud powerful party. Their victory in the trial 
and execution of “Louis Capet” was completo ; it brought 
with it inevitably the fall of Roland. When Rohospierre 
aud Danton attacked liim in the Convention, finding tlmt 
the Girondists no longer had a majority, ho laid with 
dignity his resignation before the Convention, and was re- 
placed for the time by the iiidolont and pbilosophic Gorat, 
ihe minister of justice. The oscendoucy of Robespierre was Robes- 
assured — the man to whom tho Revolution, as his enemies 
said, "was the religion of which lie was tho priest.” 
“Robespierre preaches, Robespierre consurcs, tlinndors 
against the rich and groat, lives simply, has no physical 
passions, has created for liimsolf a reputation for austerity 
—the austerity of a saint. He speaks of God and Provi- 
dence, calls himself the friend of the poor and feeble, is 
followed by the women and the weak, whose adoration and 
liomage he solemnly accepts.” This is tlie dangerous man 
in whose hands lay the fortunes of Franco througliout tho 
dark days of the Terror, He was the prophet who should 
reaHze on earth the beautiful and popular dreams of the 
Oontmt Social 

After tho withdrawal of the Germans from France at tlie Con- 
end of the previous September, Dumouriez had easily per- 
suaded the Executive Council at Paris that, by seizing the " ^ 
moment of amazement and disquiet, the French armies 
might secure for France her “ natural fronriers,”— that is, 




1792 - 93 . might become masters of the wliole left bank of the Rhine 
from Basel to the sea. Castine and Kellermann should 
master the middle Rhme at Coblentz, and Dumouriez should 
invade Belgium. He set out at once, and on November 
6, 1793, by winning the battle of Jemmapes, roused the 
amazement of all Europe It is true that the French were 
two to one, yet so low had their reputation for fighting- 
power fallen, that the courage they showed on tlie field took 
men by surprise. Tlie Austrians fell back, and Dumouriez 
occupied aR Belgium down to the Meuse The Scheldt, 
which had been closed since 16i8, thanlis to the jealousy 
of England and Holland, was reopened , Antwerp and all 
Belgium regarded the French as their deliverers, and a 
Belgian republic, in which the clergy took the lead, was 
formed at once Dumouriez, poorly seconded by the other 
armies, and ill-provided from France, could push the 
Austrians no further than Ais-la-Ohapelle j Costme, who 
had occupied Frankfort, aud thereby forced the German diet 
to declare war on France, was driven out of that place, and 
Foreign could scarcely hold his own on the Rhine Wliile France 
relations was laying her hand on monarchy at homo, she challenged 
France moment the hostility of Europe, by this con- 

quest of Belgium, and by the declaration of a crusade by 
the army against all its ancient institutions. The army 
began henceforth to regard itself as a great republican pro- 
paganda; It was by usiug this belief that Napoleon event- 
ually worked his will on France. 

The po- This development of a warlike tendency in the republic, 
sition of coupled with the fall of the king, decided the policy of 
England. England, which hitherto had shown some sympathy with 
France. The ferment of opimon in England, roused by the 
revolutionary movement and republican ideas, was much 
stilled by the news of the death of Louis XVL; aud Pitt 
with great ability both used the feeling iu favour of the 
Tory Government at home and tempted the French mini- 
sters to declare war against England (1st February 1793). 
Pitt at once proclaimed it, by a happy phrase, to be “ the 
war of armed opinions,” and drew tighter his friendly rela- 
tions with the European courts. All ancient lines of policy 
were entirely obliterated by the new phenomenon. Spain 
and Portugal agreed; Austria ceased to be jealous of 
Prussia ; Russia and Pnissia fouud the moment good for a 
farther partition of Poland ; the only neutral powers re- 
maining in Europe were Sweden and Denmark, Switzerland, 
Yenioe, and Turkey. The Mountain did not quail before 
France so great a display of force. “ France shall be an armed 
defioathe camp,” and every Frenchman a soldier ; “ conquer or die,” 
world, tjie watchword of an united people ; the “principles of the 
Revolution” a new religion for which men of good virill 
should devote themselves. The enthusiasm was great ; a 
levy of 300,000 men was voted at once ; the revolutionary 
propaganda filled Belgium, and alienated the friendly feel- 
ing there by its violence. They had also rained Dnmouriez's 
plans, and he, with an ill-equipped army, and feeling that 
hostility was rising against him at Paris, set himself to 
recover ground by a bold attempt to conquer Holland, He 
was caught by the prince of Coburg at Neerwinden, and 
defeated after a vehement battle (18th March 1793). 
Dvimon- Then, as a last step, Dumouriez came secretly to terms with 
rlei’s the Austrians, agreed to evacuate Belgium, and carrying 
pious. the young duke of Chartres, who had shown great 

gallantry and ability in the face of the enemy, marched for 
the French frontier, intending to restore the constitution of 
1791, to secure the Girondists, overthrow the Jacobins, and 
proclaim the duke as constitutional king of Prance. In 
Paris, the straggle between the parties in the spring of 1793 
was acute and close. The news of the disaster of Neerwin- 
den and the march of Dumouriez for Paris aroused all the 
fury of the Jacobins; the Girondists, with horror, saw 
themselves innocently implicated in a counter-revolutionary 


scheme, carried out lightly aud suddenly by a general 1793. 
whom they did not trust. The Jacobins at once took the Tho 
ascendant, proposed the creation of the terrible Committee t-'enumt- 
of Public Safety, summoned Dumouriez to the bar of the 
Convention, and sent off four deputies and the minister nf 
war to him. When they came lie seized them, sent them 
over the frontier to the Austrians, and openly proclaimed 
his objects. Eis regular troops might have supported him ; 
the volunteers, fuR of Jacobin ideas, rose on him, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge, with the Orleans princes and a 
handful of soldiers, within the Austrian lines. It was clear 
enough that the Jacobins would assume that he and the 
princes had had throughout an understanding with the 
Gironde. The Convention in alarm decreed that its own 
members should not be inviolable, but might he arrested 
on suspicion of treason ; that the Orleans family should be 
sent to Marseilles , that tlnee representatives should be sent 
to look after each army The Committee of Public Safety 
was now formed of nine members re-olected monthly, as a 
secret spring to push the whole machine forwards without 
being seen. It was an ominous fact that not one of the 
nine representatives who formed it was a Girondist. They 
liad stiR a majority in the Convention , it was all they had. 

Matters moved on fast ; Paris, the commune, the ministers, 
the army, were aU against them ; in tho country they had 
no adherents in the east and north-east of France; for 
the nearer Germany tho stronger the Jacobin feeling. In 
the south-east royalist sentiments were stRl powerful, though 
for a time concealed. Their headquarters were at Lyons, Tnsnrroc- 
and violent and bloody disturbances hod already occurred 
tliere ; in the west, m Brittany, Poitou, and Anjou, the 
royaRst feeling was stronger stRl, and broke out, on tho 
10th March 1793, in the terrible Vendean insurrection on 
behalf of the white fl ag and the refractory priesthood, The 
Girondists had their strength in the south-west, with Bor- 
deaux for their headquarters; the Normans aud Picards, 
on the whole, supported the constitution of 1791, and thus 
could go with tho Girondists. 

At the beginning the Yendeaus carried all before them, 
and in fanatical enthusiasm suRied each advantage they 
gained by horrible massacres, by shooting their prisoners 
in cold blood, pillaging towns, burning villages, mtutreating 
tho defenceless. Tlie civR war from the beginning took a 
fierce colour--* colour given it by the royalists. The 
Girondists also in the south threatened to march on Paris 
to put down the Jacobins. The allied powers, however, 
instead of closing in resolutely on France at her weakest, 
saved her by their long disonssions as to what each of them 
was to take ratber than what each was to undertake. At 
last they moved forwards in the north ; Austrians, Dutch- 
men, and English, under Coburg and the duke of York, 
slowly drove back the army of the north, which unfortun- 
ately lost its commander Dampierre, who was skilfnRy re- 
viving its confidence, and besieged Yalencienaes. The king 
of Prussia blockaded Mainz; in the other scenes of war tho 
French were too weak to do anything, and suffered losses 
and defeats. The struggle of Girondists and Montagnards 
went on aU the same; it was the gloomiest moment of the 
history of the Revolution. In May a Committee of ^elve 
was appointed by the moderate party of the Oonvmtion, at 
the suggestion of Barrire, a moderate who had the confi- 
dence of more extreme men. It was composed of Girondists. 

Over against this move the sections of Paris established 
their Central Eevolntionairy Committee. On the Slst of 
May, guided by Danton, Paris rose against the Convention, 
and compeRed it to suppress the Committee of Twelve. 

Marat at the head of his aans-cnlottes, supported by the 
minority of the represeniatives, the Mountain, on the 2d of 
Jane overthrew the Girondists, arresting two of the ministers 
and tMrty-one depnti^. ' More than half the departments 
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1793. rose to defend tlio defeated party j in tlie Cevennes the white 

flag was unfurled, aud the emigrants began to stream bach 
into France. “ On the one side was Europe with three- 
fourths of Franco ; on the other side Paris with a few depart- 
ments ” (La Vallde). The position of things might well have 
seemed desperate for the Mountain, had therebeen any strong 
man, any true head, to direct the attack on them. Bat they 
had unity, energy, devotion to their principles, the main 
part of the army at their back j while their antagonists were 
divided m views aud principles, and were in confusion. 
Danton, who in fact earned his party through the_ crisis, 
showed real power and energy. Under hia direction the 
Convention proclaimed martial law m the hostile depart- 
ments, called up the army, as far as possible, to the capital, 
and iu eight days constructed a new constitution, that of 
the year 1 — simple, thoroughly democratic. It never was 
really acted on j men were too busy to care about constitu- 
tions. The assassination of Marat by Charlotte Corday, 
which occurred at this moment, inflamed men’s minds still 
more against the Girondists ; she had come from Caen, one 
of their towns, and was thought to agree with them. The 
first active measures taken by the Jacobins showed that the 
Girondists were powerless j Paris and the army were at once 
triumphant, and by the beginning of August the Girondists 
were crushed. 

Elsewhere things looked very dark : Toulon fell into Eng- 
lish hands , La Vendde remained unsubdued, and defeat^ 
the incompetent officers sent to reduce itj Mainz and 
Valenciennes fell j all Fiance was vexed with famine, and 
the assignat-system had utterly paralysed commeim The 
republic, however, was full of energy. After the fdte of the 
10th of August, with its statues of hfaturo and Eeason, its 
daasioal and pagan affectations, and those light frivolities 
which were natural to Paris even in the darkest days, men 
turned at once to the ever-recurring (Question, how the re- 
public should be saved. The Convention decreed a levk m 
masse to resist the invader and to keep down the ill-affected 
at home; to the Committee of Public Safety was entrusted 
the real government of the country j the new constitution 
was not to be introduced till peaceful days came round. 
The overthrow of aU things old was further indicated by the 
riio re- issue, on 24th November 1793, of the new republican calou- 
pubiiwin dar. Year I was fixed to have begun on the 22d of Sep- 
oalendar. 1792, the date of the proclamation of the Eepuhbc. 
The new year should have twelve months like its predocos- 
sors, each with a new name, in four groups of throe ; each 
of 30 days, and each divided into three decades, of which 
the tenth days should bo days of rest, in lieu of the old ex- 
ploded Sunday. Those 12 months of 30 days a piece, cutting 
across 'the old mouths so awkwardly, only made up 3C0 
daysj so that a little bundle of 5 days (in leap years of 6) 
had to be tacked on at the end of the Fruotidor month 
(Angust-Soptembor) in an awkward and shapeless way, and 
called, poor things, the Saiis-euloUides. Such interferences 
with symmetry will nature cause, when she sots herself 
against the spirit of system, and the advance of enlight- 
enment. Attempts were also made at this time to grapplo 
with the confusion in the currency and the crushing deficit j 
the mass of assignats was reduced by more than a half; a 
maximum price was set on the nocossarios of life j trade 
also had to bow to the will of the Eevolution. 

War in In the afltairs of war the new life of the Eevolution found 
1793, expression in tho vigorous plans of Carnot, an engineer 
officer, who saw tho truth of the principle afterwards acted 
oil by Napoleon, that “God aids tho big battalions.” 
“ Attack iu mass, aud cover tho want of discipline and skill 
by numbers and outhuHiasm,” — this was the new order. 
For negloctittg tliis llonchard was deprived of command in 
tho north, and hud to give iilaco to Jcurdain, who, helped 
by Carnot himself, defeated Coburg at 'Watti«niGs (16th 
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Oct. 1793) ; on the Rhine the battle of Pirmasens was lost 1793-9 
(13th October), and the allies occupied Hagenau and Fort- 
Vauban ; they threatened Landau, and had friends in Stras- 
burg Hoche was then sent down to the anny of the 
Moselle, and Pichegm to that of the Rhine. Tho former, 
after a series of rather unsuccessful battles against the duke 
of Ernnawick, in which he failed to relieve Landau, sud- 
denly left his adversary, and, m concert with Pichegru, 
cleared the Vosges, aud bnlliantly stormed the Wissemburg 
lines. The Austrians at the end of the year had raised the 
siege of Landau, and were across the Rhme ; the Prussians 
took winter-quarters at Mainz ; the French lay in the Pala- 
tinate. In the south also things went better with the new 
Government; Lyons and Toulon were retaken, though on the 
slopes of the Pyrenees the Spaniards forced the French to 
take lefuge under tho walls of Perpignan. In the Vendde Close 0 
the ternble civil war still raged j the peasants, point after the ivai 
point, defeated the isolated columns of the army. A more 
coherent plan of action, however, gave. the victory at 
Ohfltillon (16th October 1793) to the Republicans ; then 
the Vendeuns crossed the Loire, and defeated Lechelle near 
LavaL They next attacked Cherbourg, meaning to make 
it their point of union with the English ; here, howover, 
they were manfully withstood, and, incapable of siego-opora- 
tions, withdrew. On their return they defeated Rossignol 
aud made a push for Angers, meaning there to recross 
the Loire to the left bank. Wostermanu and Klober drove 
tbeni thence with loss, and with Marceaii pursued them to 
Le Mans, where, after a ternble battle in tho streets, in 
which no quarter was given or taken, the Vondeans were 
utterly defeated. WeBterraann pressed on their heels with 
pitiless vigour ; caught at last between the Loire and the 
Republicans, they were finally defeated (23d December 
1793). Thenceforward they ceased to be formidable, thougli 
stiff troublesome at times. 

So ended 1793, with fortunes, on tlie wholo, very favour- 
able to the French army, and very fatal to the Girondists. 
Meanwhile, tho Reign of Terror had begun at Paris j tho 
queen, the leading Girondists, all who were “ aristocrats ” 
or “ci-devants,” as the phrases of tho day called them, Philip 
^IgaliW, and a crowd of others, passed under tho guillotino. 

In La Vendiic, tlie revolutionary fury, goaded by the blood 
shod by its opponents, spared none it suspocted. From 
Toulon most of tho inhabitants had Qcd for refuge to the 
English ships; at Lyons the Convention ordered tho 
destruction of tho city, and the establishment of a now town 
to be called “Cominiiiio Affruuchio”; many hundreds of 
the citizens were guillutinod, and when that process iirovod 
too slow, wore shot down by platoon fire. 

Two parties were now to bo discernod in opposition to Ilobort- 
tlio rule of tho Coramittoo of Public Safety,— the 
or Hobertists, so named from their loader Hebert, the party 
of terror and rocklosa bloodshed; and tho tho 

Dantonists, who tried to calm men’s minds, and lessen the 
atrocities of tho time. Tlio Heboi'tists wore tho stronger 
party ; they abolished the Catholic worship, swept 9,way mo 
past, set up a goddess of Reason, and professed atheism, 

Tho party of Robespierre in the Committee disliked both 
the indulgent and the savage sections. Early in 1794 the 
Hebortists wore seized and condemned to death ; it was a 
first victory of the Govornraeiit over tho violent party. Had 
Robespierre been willing to ally himself with Danton, a 
stable rule, at least for a wliilo, would have boon possible. 

But he refused; ho was not a person to brook a manly rival 
at his side; and Danton, with his party, fell victims to tho 
ambition of the ascetic and heartless Robespierre. “ If my 
friend is culpable, I will sacrifice him to the Republic,” was 
his phrase,— had he said “ to myself,” he would have hit 
tho truth. Then Robespierre became for a while a dictator ; 
off France bowed before him •, the revolutionarv snlrit in 
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1794. the eleven armies on foot was on his side. The campaigna 
of 1794 proved glorious for them ; the battle of Fleurus 
(36th June) won for them the second conquest of Belgium; 
in the Pyrenees' the French stormed the Spanish camp at 
Ceret, and threatened Catalonia , in Italy, where young 
Bonaparte commanded the artillery, they swept the Pied- 
montese out of their camp at Saorgio, and got the command 
of all the strong points along the Alps It was only on 
the sea that the French armias failed ; Corsica was taJcen, 
and Howe defeated the squadron in charge of a corn-fleet 
from San Domingo. 

Eobos- In the midst of his foreign cares Kobcspierre also busied 
pieiro’s himself with the exposition of his ideas Those whom he 
had destroyed, Hebertists and Dantonists, had been anarchic 
and atheist , he, pale reflex of Eousaeau, would bring back 
the reign of virtue and the love of God. He desired to be 
at once high priest and dictator of a logenerated France. 
To this end ha passed a decree recognizing the Supreme 
Being and declaring that the soul is immortal. His ad- 
mirers at once hailed him as a great prophet ; the emotion 
throughout the country was great. On the 8th of June 
1794 he took the load in the great ffite of the Supreme 
Being, which amused and oflended many of his old friends 
Finding himself far from being admired by them, ho deter- 
mined that the Terror, which he had in some ways miti- 
gated, should go on again ; the Oouvontion, however, re- 
sisted, and he withdrew completely from public life, giving 
ilia enemies the opportunity of strengthening themselves 
TIio against him. At the same time he left the rams of power 
Great^ in the hands of his terrible collaognes, who at once applied 
with the utmost ferocity the law by which suspected 
persons could be put to death with but the shadow of a 
trial. This was the time of what is called the Great Terror, 
Juue and July 1794. The reaction soon came , in spite of 
his friends and tho power of the Jacobins, he had arrayed 
against him tho majority of the Oommittees, and almost i 
all the old Montagnards; his pride and vanity, the f6te and 
his conduct of it, their fears of a dictator, their fear for 
their own heads, all anderminedhis position. Before longtlie 
struggle began. Bobespierre was no Marat ; he would not 
strike a crushing blow, and “making solitude, call it 
peace.” He trusted too much to the strength of Ida ideas, 
the influence of his party; end on the 37Si of July 1794 
(the 9th Thermidor) it came to an explosion iu the Con- 
Eobsa- veution. Permanence was voted, the arrest of Robespierre 
pimo’s and his chief supporters was agreed to , a proclamation to 
the people was issued; five members of the Convention 
were carried off to piison. Instantly, tho commune of Paris 
declared itself in insurrection, the tocsin was rung, and the 
five deputies were at once rescued from the jailor^s hands, 
and carried m triumph to the H6tel de ViUe. Two hundred 
cannoniers marched on the Tuileries, where the Convention 
was sitting, and all seemed over there. But the artillery- 
men were not firm; when the deputies talked to them, they 
hesitated, and that hesitation was fatal to Robespierre; for 
those sections of Paris which hated him had also put them- 
selves in motion to defend the Convention ; indecision fell 
on the Jacobins, their forces melted away, and the resistance 
came to an end. Robespierre tried to shoot himself, and 
shattered his lower jaw ; he and his friends were again 
arrested, and perished the next day on the scaffold. And 
thus ended the early history of the French Revolution. 
From the proclamation of the Republic to the days of the 
Legislative Assembly, from the overthrow of their power 
to the death of the Mug, thence to the fall of Idle Girondists, 
then to the death of Hebert and Danton, now to the fadure 
ofj Robespierre’s bloodstained Utopia, — ^thus had the Re- 
volution moved onwards, violent, yet often generous, 
proudly patriotic, yet destructive of aR the stability of the 
oountiy. There remained but the army. The army was 
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heartily republican, and had suffered enough and triumphed 1794. 
enough to have a high idea of its own organization and its Tha fu- 
worth. When a mau comes to lead it, the army will set ture of 
itself to organize France into an matrumeut of tremendous 
poViTer; a despotism, sohd end strong, aggressive abroad, 
vigorous at home, using all the terms and calls of the Re- 
volution, will take the place of the_ill-fated men who have 
hitherto tried to guide the destinies of the country. It will 
call Itself an empire , it will be a despot ruling with the 
hberal ideas and phrases. 

Meanwhile, as Mr Carlyle says, “heie was the end not The le- 
of Robespierre only, but of the Revolution-system itself,” 
for hia death was the signal of a great revulsion of feeling. 

France, so gay and light of heart, had lived an unnatuml Jeath * 
life under the proachmgs of this virtuous dictator , she was 
weary of the gloom and burden of a system which crushed 
out gaiety, made wealth a crime, and pleasure impossible ; 
and public opinion hailed with joy the tidings that the 
rdgime of virtue and the guillotine was over The Terror 
was past ; tho committees which had destroyed RobespieiTo 
perished withhis death; the “Tliormidorions,” the Mountain, 
who had caused this revolution, became a reactionaiy 
party, sitting on the right, and remodelling, if uot over- 
throwing, the existing government. Tho prisons were 
emptied, the terrible cruelties of Nantes stopped; amnesty 
was offered to tho rebels; the sections of Pans wore reduced 
in importance, the admiuistrataou of the capital reorganized. 

All the parties in hiding came forth; the Girondists returned ; 
society began once more to dance and glitter ; it was like 
the temper of England after the return of Charles 11. In Close 
January 1790 the Convention closed the Jacobins Club; of the 
tho agents who had carried out the inhuman orders of the 
past were put to death. 

The armies, which by no means sympathized with theTIiownr 
movement of affairs at home, still pursued in the autumn abioad. 
and winter of 1794 a brilliant career under Pichogru in the 
noith, Jourdain on the Sambre and Meuse, and other 
generals for the Moselle and the Rhino. The whole course 
of the Rhine from Basel to the sea was in their hands ; and 
the winter campaign, in which Pichegrit conquered Holland, 
raised the fame of the commander and of his troops to the 
highest point, Pichegru had done what Louis XIY. had 
failed to do; 1795 wiped out the discreiRt of 1672 ; Hol- 
land and Belgium were to become repubhes on the French 
model; the Amsterdam populace welcomed the French as 
brethren. The capture of the Dutch fleet at the Texel by 
hussars, who stormed it on horseback, riding across the ice, 
seemed to the French people to realize a tale of fairyland. 

At home, too, the suppression of the Chouans, tliose Breton 
peasants who, taking advantage of tha trouhles, plied the 
trade of brigands and highway robbers, added to the general 
content The Veudeans straggled still ; their country was 
a scene of desolation, and the central authority had to ^ 
call their barbarous agents, and to try to reduce the district 
to peace by way of conciliation. 

So ended tho year 1794, which saw the reaction set in Things 
at Paris, and saw, too, the Revolution triumphant on every look 
frontier, and the area of its influence extended widely. 

The coalition against France showed signs of breaking; the j^uoe. 

Dutch made peace, ceding northern Flanders with other 

districts to Franco ; the king of Prussia also 

the coalition, coding to France the left bank of 

the Bourbon king of Spain next 

all Mugs”; the little states of 

made advances in the same 

papacy, and other Italian Austm 

alone stood firm against though he 

could not hope to half Europe, still 

felt strong war. 

Faris, finehecked, was still uneasy 
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1795 aad dissatisfied witli the new Government. Men who knew 
Disturb- how to excite the populace to fury told them that the 
ances m scarcity was factitious ; and they broke out into insurree- 
tion on the 1st of April, and again on the 20th of May. 
On each occasion the disturbance was easily put down. 
The multitude was thus completely overthrown, and the 
guidance of affairs lay entirely with the middle classes ; the 
roigu of wealth and comfort was what men longed for ; it 
was in sharp contrast with the general distress and suffering 
of the people, and provoked vain contests and bloodshed. 
The royalists thought that their time was come ; and in a 
large part of the south of France they rose, and pitilessly 
massacred their political opponents. The murders com- 
mitted by them far exceeded in indiscriminate butchery and 
savageness even the brutal bloodshed which had defiled the 
progress of the Revolution. Throughout 1795 the efforts 
of the armies of Frauce were languid— there was a feeling 
of uncertainty , the troops were firm to the republic, but 
it was not clear that the generals were so as well Picliegru 
paralysed the army of the Rhine, as well as Jourdam’s 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, and ended the year by 
making an armistice with the Austrians, after which he 
Troubles was recalled and deprived of his command. The English 
armament, destined to rekindle the troubles of Brittany 
and LaYendiie, failed wretchedly at Quiberon Bay; the 
genius of Bloche crushed it in the outset, and captured a 
large number of royalists. The central Government sent 
him orders to destroy them all. He shot 7 1 1 ^migrds. And 
Oharette on the other side, to be at least even with him, 
murdered in cold blood 2000 republican pnsoners in his 
liauds. 

Coiisti- The Constitution of the^ear III. now appeared, the 
tutdon of w-ork of the restored Girondists. It was republican, of a 
toe year modified type ; it entrusted legislation to two councils, the 
council of the Ancients, 250 persons of forty years of age 
and upwards, a kind of senate, who sanctioned the laws 
(or, to put it the other way, had the veto-power) ; and 
the council of Five Hundred, men at least thirty years old, 
who had the preparatiou and initiation in law-making. The 
executive power was entrusted to a Directory of five mem- 
bein, under whom should be responsible ministers, and all the 
mochmery of practical goverament. The general principles 
of the rights of man were reaffirmed. The Convention at 
once accepted it, only taking care that the royalists should 
not be able to get hold of power by moans of it. The 
country generally adopted the now constitution, which 
seemed likely to be moderate and stable. The royalists 
Bona- made one detenniuod effort (5th October 1795) to ovor- 

pario throw it; the fighting was severe, and for a time Paris 

cmliM Beemed likely to accept a counter-revolution. The ener^ 
royallsta. Bonaparte, who had been sot aside because of his Jacobin 
* opinions, but was now recalled by Barras, swept away the 
insurrection ; Bonaparte had guns, he was a great artillery 
officer already, and the loose resistance of the royalists was 
vain against his skill and iron resolution, The elections, 
which took place this same montli, being over, the Conven- 
tion, as a last and, for the time, a very significant act, de- 
emed the abolition of the punishment of death, and then 
declared its mission ended, and so ceased to exist. 

The army had saved the Convention ; it had sot a new 
ninn forward ; and ho, for all his faults, a great man and a 
true rulor, became after a short time the central figure of 
all Europe. 

Rarller Napoleon Bonaparte was born in Corsica, on the 15th 
hiHi(iry August 1705, just two montlis after the patriot Paoli W 
loouBo-' «Wigod to cede that island to B'rance. His was a 
impai-to.* thoughtful boyhood, He loved history, above 

’ all^ the liistory of great men in the republics of anti- 
quity. Ko read with eagoriiosH both Crosar’s Oonmentaries 
mid, Jiko so many other great moii, Plutarch’s lives. The 
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French tongue was a foreign language to the boy ; he learnt 1796 . 
it late, and never altogether mastered it. In 1785 he was 
at the military school at Pans, where he learnt to grumble 
at and to cnticize the ancient rdgime ; in the next year he 
entered the army. When the Revolution began he declared 
I warmly for it, though at first his ambition seemed rather to 
point to a career in Corsica than to one in France. When 
Paoli ejected him thence in 1792, ho settled, first at Nice, 
then at Marseilles, with his mother and sisters, who hod 
gone from Corsica with him. In 1793 he became captain 
of artillery, and was charged to put down the Marseilles 
federalists; this successfully accomplished, he was made 
adjutant-general at the siege of Toulon, and by storming the 
Eguillette fort, secured the fall of the town He was at 
once, at the age of twenty-four, nam’ed a brigadier-general, 
and, after arming the Provengal shores against English 
attacks, was sent to command the artillery (in 1794) m 
Italy. Here his vigour, amazing power of organization, and 
genius m war gave a new turn to affairs, and secured the 
brilliant success of the campaign, which, m about a month’s 
time, made France the mistress of the Alps. This triumph 
made Bonaparte a great favourite with the Robespiorrea, 
especially with the younger brother, who had at this 
moment the charge of the army of Italy ; and the young 
general, without believing much in them, echoed the high- 
flown sentmients of his chiefs, accepted, with contempt, their 
opinions, while, as far as he dared, to his honour be it said, 
he sheltered those v/ho in Italy were obnoxious to their 
vengeanee. In after life he always shunned reference to 
this period of his career, and his couuoxion with the brief 
ascendency of Rousseau’s reign of virtue as expounded by 
Robespierre. At the time he saw that it would not last, 
and tried his best to avoid compromising himself, He got 
his reward; when Robespierre fell, though be was arrested, 
and had a narrow escape, his prudence had kept him suf- 
ficiently clear of the fallen leader to save him. For a tune 
he was in disgrace, and with other officers of the aniiy of 
Italy was suspected of strong Jacobin tendencies. When, 
however. Ban as, in October 1795, needed a vigorous 
artillery-officer for the streets of Paris, ho found one iii 
Bonajiarte, wlioin Pontdcoulant, with a clear sight which 
does him groat croflit, had made president of the “topo- 
graphical cabinet.” For Bonaparte, not being a real Freuch- 
niaii, knew the value of geography, and understood how to 
use a map. Tho remarkable skill and energy with whicli 
the young general crushed tho Vonddiniairo insuiTOctiou 
secured his fortunes ; with tho army ho had defeated Paris. 

Ho was made general of division and commandeMn-chiof of 
the army of the interior at the ago of twenty-six. Tho event 
“ showed the world,” says Lanfrey, “what can be tho weight 
of a soldier’s sword in the balance ; from this inauspicious 
day power learnt to reckon on tho army, the army to dis- 
pose of power ; tho path towards a military government 
was now open,” 

First, however, the Directory must have its course. The The IM- 
Legislative Assembly, with seemingly tho fairest prospects, 
had lasted leas than a year. The National Convention saw 
the fall of the Girondists, then of Hebert and Danton, lastly 
of Robespierre, and existed throe clear years. The Direc- 
tory, which came into office with a now constitution on 
October 28, 1795, had before it no loss than four years of 
power. And yet at first, so fat as could be seou, its chances 
wore bad. The five directors, with exception of Barras, who 
was a noble, and suspected of reactionary leanings, were 
honest roimblicans, and men of character ; they set them- 
selves to allay the commercial and popular misery of the 
country, by absorbing a large portion of the assignats, and 
then by replacing them with “ territorial mandates,” which 
roprosonted a fixed amount of public lands j a considerable 
amount of^coiu came agmn into circulation, and credit 
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1795 - 06 . seemoil to levive. They also abolished the commune of 
Paris, created an army for the “ interior,” and established 
guards for the public service Stability seemed to leturn; 
men were weary of the agitations of late years , the famine 
also abated, so as to render Pans less diflSicultof management. 
It was felt that the Government was in a way provisional, 
tliat Fiance had need of repose, and, as usually happens, 
indiffeience succeeded as a leaction from the heroic 
measures of the past. The councils of the Ancients and of 
the Five Hundred weio one-third new] and the elections 
had shown that the country was weary of the Eevolution, 
and desired a return to a constitution, and peihaps even to 
a monarchy. The bourgeoisie of France were the strength of 
tins movement. The republican party, which had offended 
Pans, and refused to ally itself with the doiuga of the 
Jacobins, seemed weak, and was obliged to stand on tho 
defensive. The royalists, to whom had rallied many of tho 
old Girondists, weie able to pass more than one decree m 
favour of their views. Had there been a prince of any re- 
solution at their head, their chances would have been good ] 
as It was, the count of Provence, who m this year was recog- 
nized by the crowned heads as Louis XVIII. on the death 
of his nephew the dauphin (the titular Lonia XVIL), was 
an intelligent and liberal person, but wantmg in power, 
while Ins brother the count of Artois (afterwards Charles 
X.), whom he now named heutenaut-general of the realm, 
was a miserable and narrow creature, of good manners and 
bad morals, incapable of any worthy or heroic effort. Wlien 
the Vendeans and Bretons were eager to revolt again, and 
Charette had prepared everything, the count of Artois could 
not even be persuaded to land ; he returned to England, 
discredited and despised. The fierce outbreak of despair 
with which Chaiette signalized his disappointment and 
anger was soon mastered by the devotion and genius of 
Hoche, who circled round the revolted districts, gradually 
hemmed in the insurgents, and eventually took and shot 
the despeiato chieftain himself. His comrade Stol^et had 
perished a month before. By April 1796 tho west was 
completely pacified, and 80,000 of tho best soldiers of 
France wore free for foreign service. At tho other extreme, 
the former “ Terrorists ” formed a great oocrot society called 
Oonspir- the Conspiracy of Babeuf ; their plans were betrayed to 
aoyof the Directory, and the movement easily crushed; the 
Babeuf. Q-overnmeiit used no vengoauco ; only Babeuf and one com- 
rade were executed. 

These things gave stability and confidence to the now 
administration ; it seemed to win tho good-will of all except 
the extreme parties ] there was a distinct lull in pohtical 
passion; and as the Directory proved very enterpxismg 
and warlike in foreign affairs, it also secured the army. 
This was in large part due to the military genius and 
temper of Carnot, “the organizer of victory,” who was one 
b’oroign of the Five. Ha now planned a grand attack on Austria, 
Arors, feehng that the hostility of England might for the moment 
be neglected. • Three armies, led by three young generals, 
were to make their way in harmony towards Tienna, one 
under Jourdan, the army of the Sambre and Mouse, the 
second under Moreau, that of the Rhine and MoseUe, tho 
tliird under Bonaparte, the army of Italy. This army, 
hitherto commanded by Scherer, who had under him 
Sorrurier, Massena, and Augereau, had not been inactive 
rn 1794 and 1795, Scherer, however, had no enterprise in 
lum, and was content with partial success; his army lay 
scattered along the Alps, and ho seemed powerless to draw 
ifc together so as to crush cither Piedmontese or Austrians; 
the army also was not powerful in numbers, though its 
quality was very good. Bonaparte, on his arrival to take 
the command, at once addressed them in the tone of a con- 
fident adventurer speaking to hungry mercenaries : “lam 
going to lend you into the richest plains on earth]— there yon 
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will find honour, glory, and wealth Splendidly seconded 1796-97 
by Massena, Laharpe, and Augereau, he at once took the Bona- 
ascendant, and placed hia victorious army between thepojte 
Piedmontese and the Austrians. By a succession of rapid 
victories he forced tho Tunn court to sue for an armistice 
(28th April 1796), securing the neutrality of the Sardinian 
and Savoyard troops, and the cession of Nice and Savoy to 
France at the end of the war. Then with the swiftness of 
an eagle he crossed the Po, won the hard-fought battle of 
Lodi (10th May 1796), and entered Milan in triumph. 

There ho lo-equipped and rested liis army, made terms with 
tho dukes of Parma and Modena, raised a contribution of 
twenty million franca on Lombardy, tlie half of which, with 
some of the moatequeces of Italian art, he sent at once to 
Pans to the Directory, which received Ins favoms with a 
gratitude which trembled on the verge of jealousy. When 
they proposed to inteifere with him, he threatened to 
throw up his command] and so marked already was tins 
young officer’s popularity in France, that the Government 
shrank from accepting his resignation, and the great career 
was not checked. In spite of infinite difficulties, by un- 
scrnpulous assertion, audacity, genius iti war, Bonaparte 
anecoedod in humbling the Italian states : Venice, with 
her unarmed neutrality, was easily mastered] Beanheu, who 
commanded the Austrian army now falling fast aaiiucler, 
was driven back towards Tyrol ] Mantua was blockaded j 
the pope, Pius VI, signed an armistice with the young 
conqueror; the English were dislodged from Leghorn 
and Corsica; Genoa gave in; Piedmont was quieted. 

When Wurmser came down into Italy with 40,000 Aus- 
trians from the armies of the Rhine, these unwilling friends 
of France at once turned against her , it might have well 
appalled a man of slighter nerve. But Bonaparte at once 
mode head against his new foes. He was a man who never 
failed to see the critical point in a campaign or in a battle; 
and at Lonato, Cosfciglione, Bassano, and Saint George he 
drove the old marshal, with his ancient ways of waifare, 
completely out of Italy with vast loss. The whole series 
of operations hadtalceu but a week (July 30 to August 5). 

Ho hoped next to penetrate, according to Carnot’s iilan, 
through Tyrol into Bavaria, and there to unite with 
Moreau. He had, however, underrated tho Austriau ob- 
stinacy ; for Wurmser, gathermg fresh forces, resumed the 
offensive, hoping to free Mantua, and to repulse the small 
French army. Bonaparte, who had won the battles of 
Roverodo and Galliano, and had reached Trent on his way 
for lunsbrhck, at once hastened bock, defeated Wurmser at 
Bassano and drove him towards Mantua, in which place 
ho shut him up by the middlo of September. In vam did 
whole German armies, released from tho campaigns else- 
where, pour from the mountains down, into Italy; the in- 
credible swiftness, clearness of insight, vivacity of genius, 
ascendency over the soldierly mind, which mark the great 
commander, saved Bonaparte from being crushed. Seconded 
by his admirable captains, he won the fields of Areola and 
Rivoli, of LaFavorita and Corona, in which be utterly para- 
lysed tho Austrians, secured the fall of Mantua, the prize for 
which the antagonists were striving, and led to the capitula- 
tion of Marshal Wurmser himself. Bonaparte instantly set Bons- 
out to reduce the feeble pope, who, scared by his approach, 
signed (I9th February 1797) the treaty of Tolentino, under 
which he paid a heavy subsidy, and ceded Avignon atidpjpjjcy, 
the Venaissin to France, and the Romagna, with Bologna 
and Ferrara, to the friends of France in the Milanese ; Bona- 
parte also extorted from him a hundred of libe chief works 
of art at Rome, which were sent as spoils of war to Paris, 

It was believed in France that the last hour of the papacy 
had struck. The young conqueror, in the midst of his 
most active movem^^/ had fotmd time to sketch out a 
future for Italy, and"!® fraiie hia Cispadano and Lombard 
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179C-97. republics ; be also signed a treaty of peace with Spdp. In 
all things be acted promptly and resolutely, awaiting no 
man’s orders, with perfect confidence in hiniBelf and his 
army. The Directory at Paris could but look on in amaze- 
ment, and, by seeming ti/ advise and approve, endeavoured 
to associate itself with bis dreaded triumphs. 

The com- The campaign of 1796 in another way was favoured by 
paign m fortune, so far as Bonaparte’s interests were concerned ; for 
GermaBy Bhme armies, ill-suppliod, and under two commands, 
were opposed by the archduke Charles, and were not strong 
enough to carry out the great and dangerous plans of Carnot. 
Jonrdan was lepelled, and Moreau, who had penetrated into 
Bavaria, seeing himself almost cut off and isolated, with 
Jourdan on the Ebine, and the Tyrolese Alps between him 
and Bonaparte, was forced to retreat, and late in October 
was back again in Alsace. A great expedition to Ireland 
under Hoche also failed completely; and by the beginning 
of 1797 Bonaparte seemed to the eyes of all Prenchmen 
their only great and successful captain. 

Bona. Now ha startled all Europe by his audacious plan for the 
parta’a campaign of 1797. He saw his way to achieve that which 
Louis XIV". had attempted in vain, the overthrow of 
' ■ Austria by a march on Vienna. His army was strengthened, 
and those on the Ehine ordered to begin active operations, 
in order to occupy their opponents; quite early in the 
spring Bonaparte began bis great campaign by driving the 
archduke Charles away from his defences. In spite of the 
vehement resistance of the Tyrolese and the threatening 
attitude of Venice in their rear, the Prench advanced always, 
and Bonaparte, crossing the Noric Alps, penetrated iu April 
The pic- as far as Leoben in Styria ; his outposts wore pushed to 
limiii- within easy roach of Vienna. Then the Austrian court fell 
mto panic; the Austrian armies were either beaten and 
soottored or were far off ; there was no resisting this terrible 
and swift advance, The emperor gladly signw with Bonar 
parte (who had no authonty'to do it, only the power), “ the 
Prelimiuaries of Leoben ” (18th April) ceding to France 
Belgium and the left bank of tbe Rhine from Basel to Ander- 
uach, os well as Lombardy, which was to be an independent 
state. The successful outset of the Rhine campaign, in 
which Hoche and Moreau had already thrust the Austrians 
back mto the Black Forest, was early arrested by the 
tidings of Leobeu In Italy fortune again favoured 
Bonaparte. A Venetian insurrection gave him the oppor- 
Fall of tunity of finally overthrowing the ancient repubUc of Saint 
Vemco Mark. The Venetian citizens were iu the main favourable 
to Prance, while the oligarchical senate and the peasantry 
detested the “deliverers,” A democratic government, 
centred in the people of Venice, replaced the rule of the 
senate. Genoa, under the grand title of the Ligumn Ro- 
pnblio, became the submissive ally of Prance, The amaze- 
ment of all Europe, the sympathy of the peoples everywhere, 
the embarrassments of the Governments, forced even Pitt 
lo make serious proposals for peace. 

Yet at home affairs looked ill. In spite of the glorious suo* 
cess of the armies abroad, ppor money, — which, as La ValMe 
says, “ had done its work, had conquered Europe, hod in 
five years subdivided proiiorty far beyond aU that hod been 
done in that direction by centuries of feudalism,” because it 
was with imper that the thriftier peasants had been able to 
purchase the lands of the crown, the church, and the hobles, 
— these assignats had become almost worthless, and a 
field for gamblers, who scandalized even Paris with their 
sham wealth and real dissipation. Reiinblican manners and 
institutions were alike corrapted and tottering to thoir fall. 
It was thought that the elections of the year V., which re- 
nowed one-third of the two councils (Moy 1797), would 
rovBi'se the political position, for they showed clearly that 
the countiy was returning to royalist opinions. In some 
departments a “White Terror,” the usual accompaniment 
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of^the rifling spirits of royalists, broke out. A reaction at 1797 . 
once began in the Directory, of which three members were Royoliat 
still firmly republican, while two, Carnot and Barth(51emy, leactioa 
were with the new majoiity, the “ Clichy ” party. The ^ 
Directory was censured for the war against Venice, and the 
new alhances m Italy ; the exiled and depiessed party were 
favoured , it was openly said that the councils would reor- 
ganize the national guard, overthrow the Directory, and 
proclaim Louis XVIIL “ While Europe was learning to 
speak with terror-born respect of the name of Republican,” 
says Thibaudeau, it had become at home a term of con- 
tempt, a title to proscription.” Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
his devoted and Jacobin army, had won that respect for 
France abroad , how would he presently face the dijficulties 
at home? The Directory, fining itself menaced, and its 
very eastence at stake, recalled Hoche, the most single- 
minded of republicans, with Ms army from the Rhine, and 
asked Bonaparte for one of hia generals. He sent them 
Aiigereau, whom he could trust both to do the work well, 
and not to stand afterwards in the way of his own ambition. 

With these the Directory earned out the “ Coup d’Etat” of Tlio 
the 18th Pi’uctidor (4tli September 1797) , with cues of Co'ip 
“ Long live the Republic ” the soldiers occupied Pans ; the 
three directors, who had the stroke mhand. Ban as, Rewbel, 
and Lardvoilliere, arrested their fourth colleague Bar-Fmo- 
thdlemy, while Carnot, the fifth, escaped. The majority in tito. 
the Councils was overthrown, fifty-three of them condemned 
to exile, and a kmd of Reign of Terror ensued, without much 
bloodshed. The liberty of the press was suspended, tho 
laws favourable to the royalists repealed, tho party of 
the old rdgime crushed. Hoche, who had received tho 
command of both tho Rhine armies on tho suspension of 
Moreau, suddenly died (it was said, of poison), at the age 
of twouty-nino ; he loft behind him an untarnished name — 
that of a peasant-hero of purest and noblest character. 

The Directory, though it breathed again, felt that it lived 
only by tho grace of the army , and so, while it signed tho 
treaty of Campo Pormio (Oct 18, 1797), which embodied Treaty 
the Preluninaries of Leoben, it bioko off negotiations with ofCoiupa 
England. Bonaparte’s work iu Italy done, he was named 
geueral of the “army of England,” and at the end of 1797 
returned in triumph to Paris. In him niou saw a new 
development of Revolution principles, a niiin of genius 
under whom those principles were to bring happiness and 
glory to France, while bo taught thorn by force to the 
unwilling nations of Europe. Ho too saw before him an 
opeu field for his ambition ; ho would destroy the khigB 
of tho earth by the agency of his Jacobin army; and then, 

“head of the army,” ho would become master of Prance, 

His Italian blocd and tastes taught him how tho Roman 
republic had passed into empire ; ho would tread tho same 
path, and reach tho same splendid goal. Tho rovp d^cUii 
of the 18th Pructidor had destroyed the authority of tho 
elective body over tho Qovenimont; when tho departments 
had sont up royalists, the Directory put thorn down ; and, 
by a natuml consequence, tho press was at once coerced, 
lifflt public opinion, never strong in French history, should 
piin too much power, Tlio result of all was tho woulcon- 
ingof the Directory, and tho gradual preparation of Franco 
for tho coming of a real master. 

For the republican party was by no moans content with The Dl- 
five Directors,— tho “ five tyrants of tho Luxembourg ; ” wotory 
it was a Government without splendour, or principles, 
or virtua Consequently, the elections of filio year VI, poputat. 
showed a dooidod majority in favour of republican prin- ^ 
ciples. The Directory did not hesitate to make a second 
eotfp ePetaf, this time agamst tho rcimblicetns. They also 
put a lawyer instead of a general into the vacant place in 
the Directory itself, as if to show that they could do with- 
out tho army now, Yet, at the same time they had refused 
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1798. the advantageous terms offered them by Pitt at Lille, and 
were eager for war; they proposed to remodel all Europe 
on democratic Imes, and rejoiced to have a hand in the 
overthrow of the papal government, which was replaced by 
a Roman republic (February 1798), and in April of a Hel- 
vetic republic which replaced the old aristocratic govern- 
ment of Bern. By the former France defied the oldest in- 
stitution in the world; by the latter she destroyed the 
ancient neutrality of Switzerland, a step which afterwards 
turned to her own loss. 

TbiBatof War with England was now the chief affair for France; 
war with ehe made preparations on the western coasts, and set a 
England, considerable fieet afloat. The state of Ireland, which was 
thoroughly hostile to England, invited the Directory in one 
direction; the appeal of Tippoo Sahib in Mysore was heard 
at the same moment. Shoifid they listen to either 1 Should 
they not rather strike at the heart of the enemy by an in- 
Bona- vQsion of England? Bonaparte, who was now at Pans, 
pnite’s standing aloof from parties, advising the Directory, Eving 
tranquilly with his wife Josephine, interested m bis new 
membership of the Institute, was destined to answer this 
question for them. Afraid of dropping out of sight, anxious 
to strike the imagination of France % some singular and 
distant success, attracted by that love of wide combinations 
which characterized him, Bonaparte now proposed to the 
The Directory to conquer Egypt The conquest itself would be 
reasons easy, for the Ottoman power was aU but gone. Egypt 
be a splendid colony for France, assuring her on the 
of the Mediterranean, and on the other hand 
tlon. rendenng the trade and mastery of England precari- 
ous, if it did not at once prove fatal to it The thought 
had been presented to Louis XIV. by Descartes, and ap- 
proved by Colbert Cholseul had not rejected It in his day. 
« We can destroy England in Egypt," was Bonaparte's belief. 
On the other hand the Directory, after much doubt, adopted 
the project, partly because of its dimensioas and startling 
boldness, partly because the Five could thereby, for a time 
certainly, probably for ever, be delivered from the terrible 
young general whose ambition was clear to them, and whom 
they feared. And so, in spite of all whisperings of pm- 
doncB, and in spite of the threatening state of Europe, and 
the precarious condition of their power at home, the Direc- 
tory sanctioned Bonaparte’s plan, and furnished him with a 
fine fleet and army for the purpose. That able negotiator 
Talleyrand set out for Constantinople charged to endeavour 
to satisfy the Ottoman Porte as to the objects of the ex- 
pedition. 

Tho Bonaparte sailed from Toulon (19th May 1798) for Malta, 
Egyptma which, by good will of some of the knights and the idleness 
“petli- and decadence of the Order of St John, he took at once; 
thence to Alexandria, having escaped the English fleet 
under Nelson. He landed, and sent Eiliiber forward to 
capture Alexandria; then leaving Mm to garrison that 
city, he marched on Cairo, threw off the gallant attacks of 
the Mamelukes on the way, showed to his soldiers the 
“forty centuries looking down on them from the Pyra- 
mids,” defeated Mourad Bey, who endeavoured to defend 
Cairo, and entered that city in triumph. The whole of 
Egypt was thus subdned with one blow; and Bonaparte 
was already, with his wonted energy, making plans for the 
permanent occupation and government of the country, was 
setting ont with his savants to explore the wealth and 
wonders of the land, was writing home bulletins of glory, 
when there spread throi:^h the camp the news of the Wtle 
of the Nile, and one great disaster mined all. Bmejrs, 
after receivmg orders either to enter the port of Alexandria 
or to withdraw to Corfu, had lingered near Aboukir, and 
was there caught by Nelson. The battle had lasted afl the 
night of August 1 ; by the morning the English fleet was 
much shattered, but it had destroyed its enemy, with the 
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exception of four sMps wMcli escaped to Malta. It was the 1798. 
ruin of the French navy , and how should the victorious 
army at Cairo ever get reinforcements or escape from 
Egypt? Was the fate of St Louis in store for these new 
crusaders, who, unlike him, affected Mahometan ways and 
customs, and issued proclamations which the pious Mussul- 
man might have thought written by a true believer ? 

The Ottoman Porte, far from being appeased by French Second 
explanations (mdeed Talleyrand, shrewd man, saw that it cooMtion 
was hopeless, and never went to Constantinople), declared 
war on France, and alhed itself with England and Russia, — 
it was the beginning of the new politics of the Mahometans 
in Europe, the begmning of the end for them. A second 
coalition was at once organized against France. Russia, 
under Paul L, entered warmly into it, and constituted her- 
self the special patron and protector ofthe emigrant royal- 
ists ; the court of Vienna made its preparations to shake 
off the yoke of Campo Fonnio ; the five republics round 
about had learnt already that repubhoanism under French 
patronage was very like servitude,— the French having 
an unhappy knack of always alienating those they patronize 
as liberators,— and seemed weary of seeing their finest works 
of art sent to Paris, as if to the world’s centre, They were 
already listening to the court of Naples which hotly urged 
on war. France, on the other hand, was very unfit to fight. 

She had lost all control of the Mediterranean; the army 
was weaker in itself, and much weaker by the absence of 
Bonaparte in Egypt ; finanoe was still amiss, with a temble 
deficit ; the Directory inspired little confidence. The only 
ally of Francs was Spain, and her navy had been destroyed 
the year before off Cape St Vincent by Admiral Jervis. 

The Directory raised money as it could, and passed the The con- 
great law of the “ conscription,” by which every Frenchman soription. 
was compelled to be a soldier from the age of twenty to 
twenty-five, and ordered an immediate levy of 200,000 men. 

War began at once in Italy; before the end of the year the 
whole peninsula from Piedmont to Sicily was at the feet of 
France. 

The Directory, having destroyed the neutrality of Swit- Opera- 
zerland, thought it now necessary to occupy that country, in hi 

order to protect the frontiers of France on that side ; they 
also spread their forces along their whole line, from Brune 
who commanded in Holland, to Macdonald who was kt 
Naplea The army of Ma&sdna formed the centre of the 
whole ; he was instructed to enter Switzerland, seize the 
central Alps and the Vorarlberg and lyrolj and thence to 
threaten Venica It was an entirely new combination in 
European Warfare, thanks to the new Helvetic Republic. 

Massena pushed forward into Tyrol, but was arrested there 
by the ill-success of his colleagues in Bavaria, and in Italy 
on the Po. Jonrdan had been twice defeated by the arch- 
duke Charles on die Danuhe, while Scherer, in Italy, after 
some successes, had been obliged to fall back after a disas- 
trous campaign. The Helvetic strat^ had proved a 
faUure, and Massena had to abandon his enterprise. The 
news of French reverses reaching Rastadt, where France 
Was stiff trying to intimidate the feeble princes of the empire, 
the French envoys were told to leave the town, and were 
murdered on the road by Austrian hussars. The news of 
this barbarous insult to the sacrosanct persons of a nation’s 
envoys roused immense excitement in France, and entirely 

away the depression which had crept over the cotm^t 
The ranks of the army filled with amazing speed. The 
Helvetic plan of advance was abandoned; Maiffl«i& had com- 
mand of his old army and that of the Rhine, with his 
centra from the Lake of Oonstance to Basel ; Macdonald 
was withdrawn from Naples; the army of Italy was com- 
manded by Moreau, whoa ^ pireot^ tad restored to 
favour after monits « inaction, consequent on 

his ambiguounle^gs with Bchegru. 
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1799. The campaign on the upper Rhine showed that the 
French were not strong enough to defend so long a line , 
they were pushed back as far as to Zurich, where Masadna 
defended himself for two days agaiust the archduke 
Charles, and though in the end successful, he still found it 
better to fall back again The Austrians occupied the chief 
part of Switzerland, and waited for the Russians to come 
Cam- up. In Italy Moreau was also overpowered j his great 
paignin ability as a captain alone saved his army from terrible 
Italy, (iisaaters after the defeat of Cassano, m which Suwarrof 
treated him very roughly, driving him back and entering 
Milan. He took up a good position near Alessandria, and 
waited for Macdonald, who was coming up from Naples 
After a very difficult campaign, m wbch Moreau showed 
great vigour and devotion, and Macdonald had done his 
best, and the French soldiers had displayed all their old 
bravery, the two armies, after terrible losses, united at 
Genoa. The Directory dismissed Macdonald, gave Moreau 
the command of a new force on the Rhine, and sent Joubert 
to command the array of Italy. In attempting to save 
Alessandria, he was met by Suwarrof, who defeated him 
completely (16th August 1799) at Novi, after a very hard- 
fought battle. This defeat ended the French resistance m 
Italy ; Naples, Rome, the valley of the Po, were all m the 
hands of the alJias. From all sides news of disaster reached 
Paris ; the Dutch fleet passed over to the English ; an ex- 
peditionary force reached Ireland, only in time to be taken 
prisoners ; the English took Minorca and blockaded Malta ; 
the Russians became masters of the Ionian Islands ; Bona- 
parte even, with the army of Egypt, had suffered defeat from 
Sir Sidney Smith at St Jean d’Acre on the Syrian shore, 
in May, after having taken Gaza and Jaffa. In India the 
friend of France, Tippoo Sahib, lay dead in the breach of 
Seringapatam (4th May 1799). No wonder if after this 
the position of the Directory became very critical. It was 
loudly declared, in spite of facta, that the Five had iuteu- 
tionally saoriflced Bonaparte j the public feehug in his 
favour grew with men’s sympathy and indignation. The 
Government was, with exception of Barras, one of honest 
mediocrity, a dangerous type in France; Siey^i^ who 
entered the Directory in the year VIL (1799), was regarded 
as its enemy, and man rallied round him ; Lucieu Bona- 
parte, who was one of the Five Hundred, led the opposition, 
which declared the councils to be in permanent session ; and 
thus the legislative power once more asserted its authority 
over the executive (18th June 1799). It was a republi- 
can revival ; the constitution of the year III. seemed to bo 
set aside ; the character of the Directory was changed by 
new appointments; things foil into confusion. It ivos 
clear tMt a head was wanted. 

Bonn- Tidings of this state of things at last reached Bonaparte, 
po^’s ^Ilo had boon completely cut off from Prance by tbo disaster 
of the fleet It is said that he learnt it from a packet of 
gazettes forwarded to him by Sir Sidney Smith. Turkish 
armies hod been gathering force against bun, and baffled in 
Syria, he had now to fight for existence in Egypt The 
battle of Ahoukir (24th July 1799), which destroyed one 
of their armies, set him free. Not without lies and decep- 
tions he stole away, leaving his army under command of 
Kldber, whoso independent temper troubled him; for as ho 
had failed to conquer Syria, and to wiu an Oriental empire, 
ho must now hasten home to push his fortunes in France. 
About the time that he reached Paris (October 1799) in a 
kind of triumph, as the hero of the hrilliaut success of 
Aboukir, the anxious country also received tidings of the 
splendid campaign of Mass(5na in Swjtzorliuid, the victory 
of Zurich (24th September 1799), the quarrels of Russia 
and Austria, the retreat of Suwarrof into Bavaria, and of 
tlio lessor snccassas with which Ernno defeated the duke of 
Fork in Holland, and forced him to sign tlio capitulation 
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of A 11 rmfi.n.r (18th October 1799). France, relieved rather 1799 
than triumphant, welcomed Bonaparte with enthusiastic 
transports. No one cared to mquire what he had done with 
hiB army ; he was there, and that sufficed ; he was there, 
and the reign of order was about to begin. To this, then, 
had the reign of reason, the rights of men, the republican 
propaganda, fallen ; men yearned only for a strong man, a 
stable government under which they might have equal peace. 

Aud Bonaparte was willing enough to accept the part thus 
pressed on him , he called to himself the moderate party, 
by far thelaigest iu France, and prepared to seize on a dic- 
tatorship On the 18th and 19th of Brumaire (9th and I’lia 
10th November 1799) Bonaparte, who had allied himself 
with Sieyfes, and had round him a powerful group of fiiends 
and generals, earned out his plana in spite of the lesistance and! 9th 
of the patnots, the hostility of tlie Five Hundred, the uu- Bru- 
certain temper of the troops. It was a moment of immense 
peril for Bonaparte and his brother Luoien, until, m reply 
to an appeal to the soldiers, in which nothing was spaied 
that could rouse them, the grenadiers rallied to their hero, 
aud ejected the council then sittmg at St Cloud. The Direc- 
tory was suppressed, and in their place were three consuls, 
appointed provisionally. These were Napoleon Bouapaito, 

Sieyf», and Roger-Ducos. Two commissions were named to 
revise the constitution. The three consuls took oath to 
the Republic. 

Thus the Revolution passed into its last stage. It had The lant 
tried to live with a king, had tried to goveni by democratic stage of 
severities, had also been moderate ; it now became null- ^ 
tary. The despot, who, according to Anstotlc, haunts like a 
dark spectre the steps of democracy, had now, at ton years’ 
end, overtaken and destroyed its forerunner, “Eadom 
magistratiium nomina,” no doubt ; also, as in the ca.so of 
imperial Rome, a new dynasty founded on the sword. 

Bonaparte had no sooner secured his revolution than he Bonn- 
set himself with his wonted vigour and sagacity to consoli- P^^te’s 
date it. He saw that Franco was weary at heart of the 
straggles and changes of parties ; he wished to sweep away 
all remembrance that he too had been, in profession at least, 
an aident partisan; ho felt that ho, supported by lus 
bayonets, was strong enough to treat faction with contempt 
Tliorcforo ho said, “ Lot there bo no iiioro Jacobins, nor 
moderates, nor royalists , lot all bo Freuclimcu ;” and as he 
said it, all France recognized that this was tlio equality they 
sought, and hailed him os their master. When the consuls 
sentBiiced fifty-nine democrats to exile, the popular feohng 
showed itself so completely in favour of an amnesty for all 
that they were cumpollod to recall the order. PartieB wore 
now insignificant, because Bonaparte was groat. 

On the 13th of Docombor 1799 tho “ Constitution of tho Coiisti- 
year VIIC.,” chiefly tho work of Sioyos, was put fortli. tjitionof 
There were to bo three cimsulH, first, second, and third, 
not equal as at Home, named for ton years, and re-oligiblo. 

Of these the first consul liad iu fact all the jmwer ; he alone 
could promulgate laws, name iniiiisterB, ambaBsadora, and 
officers gencrdly, while the second and third had only a 
consultative voice, whidi could not bo of groat avail ; their 
two voices could not out-voto that of thoir so-called colloaguo. 

A council of stato was to ho charged with the drawing of 
all laws, its membora to bo named by the first consul ; laws 
thus framed should be presented to a tribunate of a hundred 
momhors ; this body, after discussion of the project, was to 
pass it on, in tho hands of throe orators, who should discuss 
it against throe counsellors of stato nominated by the 
Government, in tho presence of tho lisgislativo body, which 
flnnlly adopted or rejected the law by a secret ballot without 
debate. This legislative body was composed of three 
hundred members. Lastly, there was to be a senate of eighty 
life mombors, who should confirm or annul all acts which 
might bo referred to it, on grounds of their cunstitutionol 
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17<)9- cliaraoter. They also were to name the consuls, tribunes, 
1800 and the legislative body, choosing them from a list of 6000 
names, which were to be chosen by 50,000 persons, who 
themselves should be elected by 500,000 electors, who in 
their turn were to be named by universal suffrage. Sena- 
tors were to be elected to vacancies by cooptation, from 
a list of three candidates presented by the legislative body, 
the tnbunate, and tlie first consul Bonaparte had modi- 
fied this elaborate structure before it saw tlie light, by 
significantly cutting out all the poor guaiTiateea for 
liberty it contained. As it stood, it was merely the decent 
robe which shrouded the naked dictatomhip of the first 
consul. The people, by an enthusiastic plebiscite, adopted 
The it almost unanimously. Bonaparte havi ng accepted the post 
tliiBo ]^Q arranged for himself, two new men were associated 
fo'***" ^2 til }ii 22 i ^ Oambaciires, a distinguished lawyer, and not 

a politician, as second consul j and Lebrun, an elderly 
man, good at the bureau, the typo and representative of 
French oiiiciality, as third consul. The senate was filled 
with the most distinguished names in Franco — men great 
in science and arts, os well as in arms or politics, the 
legislative body whom they selected, after tlie decimal 
system explained above had reduced the candidates to 6000, 
were certain to be quiet obsequious people. Finally, lest 
])ublic opinion should be disturbed in its happy unanimity, 
the freedom of the press came suddenly to an end , for the 
First Consul thought thatthirtaeu journals wore enough for 
France, and these were all duly submissive to the Govern- 
ment. Tims did dictatorial power usurp the place of liberty, 
and a system began, based on falsehood and illegal force, yet 
so splendid and so well-suited to the needs of fainting France 
that she has only in our day at last escaped from the glamour 
of it, and from the worship of the Napoleonic idea. Tie 
Tlio First Firat Consul took up his abode, early in 1800, at tlie Tail- 
Consul enes, and at once formed a ministry : — ^his brother Lncien 
raialstcra finance ; Berthier for the 

‘ army, Talleyrand, ex-bishop, for foreign affairs; and Fouch4, 
lord of spies, for police,— the lost two the only politicians 
111 the company; they both hod abandoned holy orders. 
Without a portfolio, in close relation with Bonaparte, was 
Maret, better known by his later title of duke of Bossuno, 
the first founder of the Moniteur Univmel, a mail of upright 
Tlio now character and unwearied industry. The spint of system, 
despot- visible in the constitution, and in the tastes and character of 
Bonaparte, was at once indelibly impressed on the adminis- 
tration of the country. All sprang from one centre, the First 
Consul; a prefect was set over each department, with sub- 
prefects under him ; it was a more perfect development of 
the intendant’s office under the old regime , the prefects 
named the local mayors, and thus the whole machine re- 
ceived all its impulses from headquarters, and formed a per- 
fectly compact and easy-gomg government. Local law and 
local finance were also organist in a similar way; and by 
a simple edict as to the method of tax-gathering, joined to 
the new confidence all France felt in her ruler, the crushing 
difficulty of the deficit was at once got rid of. Peculation 
became impossible; taxpayers were equally and fairly 
charged; none were allowed to fall into arrears; and the 
country, being, really rich, speedily rose into prospenty. 
Salaried officials covered the whole land with a network, 
each for Ins daily bread interested in the stability of govern- 
ment. The principle of the new government, in general 
administration, in finance, in the church, in the law, was 
that of absolute subservience of all officials to the bead ; and 
the love of France for bureaucracy, which has made her 
the chosen land of an official hierarchy, mode this organi- 
zation the most complete and successful that the world had 
hitherto ever seen. The disturbances in the west, caused 
by the monarchists, were put down without difficulty. 

Bonaparte had promised peace to France; and be at once 
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wrote a letter to George III., with characteristic indifference 1800-1 
to the English constitution, offering to make peace directly Pi-oponala 
with him Pitt, as minister, replied by refusing to nego- to George 
tiate, tdl France should replace on the throne her ancient 
dynasty The terms of the refusal offended the French 
people, and strengthened Bonaparte’s position. Eussia 
made peace ; Prussia stood neutral. Austria and England, 
with Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Mainz, determined to con- 
tinno the contest 

The campaigns of 1800 were thus planned by Bonaparte. Cam- 
Massena with a weak army was left to defend the Eiviera palgns of 
from Nice to Genoa, and there to employ as much as^^®®* 
possible the Austrians in Italy The Rhine army, led by 
Moreau, should threaten Bavaria, after finally grasping the 
all-important strategic position of the comer of the Black 
Forest, between Rhine and Danube ; meanwhile Bonaparte 
lumself, quietly and with scrupulous secrecy, collected a 
third great army for himself, destined for the Po. Massena’s 
army was driven back and suffered considerable reverses, 
the Austrians under Melas penetrated across the frontier ; 
Bonaparte, however, knew that Provence was not the heai’t 
of France, and that with Massdiia holding out at Genoa, no 
very serious attack could be made in the south. Moreau’s 
army of the Rhine penetrated into Bavaria, drove the 
Austrians back to Ulm, and prepared to send a part of 
its right flank across the Alps to join the main central 
movement of Bonaparte. His army of the centre, collected 
rapidly at Geneva, made its famous passage of tlie St Ber- 
nard, while his nght went over the Mont Cenis, and the 
right flank of Moreau’s army, now hia left, crossed the St 
Gotthard. To the amazement of all, the Austrians saw 
Bonaparte returning to the scene of his old triumphs, and 
entering Milan in tnumpL They hastily drew themselves 
together , the fall of Genoa, after a splendid defence by 
Mossdna, freed a largo force. The astounding battle of 
I Marengo (14th June 1800) decided the campaign; "in it The 
the Austiians lost all they had gained m eighteen months i^attlo of 
and by twenty victories.’’ The armistice of Alexandria Marengo, 
followed at once ; for Marengo had given Bonaparte hhe 
command of all the upper valley of the Po, and the Austrians 
withdrew behind the Mincio. MeanwbQe Moreau, with the 
army of the Rhine, was doing excellent work in Bavaria, and 
bad taken the ascendant all along his lin^ whan tidings of 
the convention of Alexandria brought his campaign to an 
end. Peace, however, did not follow ; the English Govern- 
ment eagerly urged the Austrians to hold on, and hostilities 
began again, late m the year, in the valley of the upper 
Danube, where Moreau, supported by Ney, won the splendid 
victory of Hohenlinden not far fiom Munich (‘2d December 
1800), and after a senes of brilliant combats drove the 
Austrians back, till Yienna was in terror. Then an armistice 
was signed at Steyer, by which Austria ceded her strong 
places in Tyrol and those of Bavaria to the French army. 

The army of Italy also won great advantages, and compelled 
Austria to sign an armistice, by which France occupied a 
number of important points in north Italy. In concert with 
Pius VII., lately elected pope, Murat menaced the kingdom 
of Naples, and a third armistice, whicli closed the Neapoli- 
tan harbours to England, ended the war The peace of Peace of 
Lundville was concluded on February 9, 1801, between 
France and Austria. It was drawn on the basis 6f the’^®' 
treaty of Campo Formio , France secured the left bank of 
the Rhine and the Belgian provinces ; the indepondsnee of 
the four republics was recognized ; the pope was replaced 
in his states ; Tuscany was ceded to France, and became 
the heart of a new kingdom of Etruria. The king of 
Naples also made his peace with France, on the terms of 
his armistice. 

England alone stood oat against the First Consul, who 
seemed abl e to impose Ms will on Europe. It is impossible, 
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1801-2, at tlxla diatance of time, to realize completelj tlie combina- was the construction of the civil code, on wHob Bonaparte 1800-4 
The op- tion of causes wbich led to tlie determined resistance of Hmsalf worted with amazing zeal, clearness, and abilitj. UieCode 
position England ; the most prominent and least defensible cause It was issued in January 1804. In other domestic matters Napo- 
was the “ dominium mans,” asserted in opposition to the his ascendency displayed itself more and more; the at-‘““‘ 
principles of the armed neutrality of 1780. At the end tempts made against his life enabled him to crush and 
of the 18th century the English navy had risen to very terronze the extremer republicans. The system olsenaiiis- 
great proportions, and the interests of the country, as was consulteSf by which he veiled Ids arbitrary edicts under the 
then thought, were hostile to the claims of neutral com- authority of an obsequious senate, enabled Imn by degrees 
merce. Consequently, the northern powers, irritated and to crash the remnant of free discussion still possessed by 
insulted by earned out with the strong hand, France in the tribunate of the constitution. He got rid of 

formed a great coalition at the end of 1800, in which Den- constitutional opposition as readily as he bad freed himself 
mark and Sweden, Russia and Prussia, set themselves to from the attempts of conspiracy, and reduced the legislative 
secure the liberty of the seas. They invited the First Consul assembly to a nullity. The age of the Revolution seemed 
to join them, and he desired nothing better ; it seemed as if to be past , the grand organizing faculty of the First Consul 
the aational hatred of France against Pitt and England was doing what the destructive forces of the republic could 
would now find vent, and would overthrow that persistent not do,— was reconstructing society on a basis pai’tly new 
enemy. It seemed, too, as if Bonaparte, as he consolidated and partly old, was centralizing authority, was ci eating a 
Ilia power at home, would be able to assert himself also as despotism adapted to the phraseology of a '* republic one 
the protector of the liberties of Europe abroad. On the other and indivisible,” and giving to France a new position among 
side, the English Government did not waste time. Parker the nationa For the autocracy of Napoleon wm the direct 
aud*Nelson v^ere sent into the Baltic, to break up the coali- outcome of republioonism, os it allied itself with military 
tion, if possible. As Denmark had the most ready fleet, organization, and slowly attracted to itself many of the 
and WEB in fact the most active member of the coalition, relics of the old oi-derof things. Though essentially hostile 
Nelson deteimined to strike hard at Copenhagen. The to^real liberty, the coming empire sprang out of a great and 
hard-fought battle of Oopenliagea, in which the Danes made generous efl'ort made by Franco in that diroction j it was 
heroic rSistance to the English forces, led to an armistice j not till cur own days that sho succeeded, if oven now she 
and the assassination of the emperor Rul 1, which reversed has sncceeded, in shaking off the iron trammels of nnperial- 
the policy of Russia, brought the great coalition to an end. ism, and ruling heraelf with constitutional freedom and 
By the summer of 1801 the northern powers were all again calmness under the republic of her choice, 
the friends and allies of England. It was m vain that In these years (1800-1804) tho Fu-st Consul not only TIioi-o- 
Bonaparte threatened the Eajish shores with invasion j he crushed the spirit of the two chambers and tho tribunate, ootwtnic 
felt that his gi'eat plan had broken down, and wanted a but also passed on boldly to reconstruct Fronch society, 
little breathing time. He made peace with Portugal, occu- much harder task. Directly after tho peace of Amiens,' 
pying with French troops two of its provinces. On the other when France was in tbs first flush of an unwonted trau- 
the army Bonaparte had left in Egypt, after the re- quillity, Bonaparte made terras with the papacy, and by the 
foaal of England, to allow it to return, to Europe, had lost Concordat raoonstracted the Church of France. All the old Tlio Oon 
its general Kl^ber, who had been assassinated by a Turk ; divisiong were swept away j ton archbishoprics and fifty 
all the efforts made to reinforce the array from Franco failed ; bishoprics were newlymapped out by First Consul an d Pope ; 
an English force from Minorca, and 7000 sepoys from India, and in 1802 the will of Bonaparte and Pius VII. par- 
as well as a Turkish army, now converged on Egypt, emptorily put an end to tho schism between refractory and 
Abercromby, at. Aboukir, repulsed the attack of the French constitutional olorgy, and so cut away friini tho anciont mon- 
under Menou; tho French army after a short time had to archy its chief support, Tho traditional lifo of tho church 
capitulate (27th June 1801), and was carried over to was rudely cut off , thoauthority of tho state was displayed 
Franco in Eugliah ships, in fidl ; tho constitutional priests wore saorificed to the 

At the some time war between France and England was political needs of the First Ounsu], who saw that, if he would 
drawing to an end; the negotiations wore couoluded in We firm hold of power, he must first win over the royalist 
The Mardi 1802 by the peace of Amiens. The principles of clergy. The chief opponents of tho Revolution got tho 
the armed neutrality had failed to establish themselvof^ chief rewards | tho constitutionalists were inortifiod From 
■^■**^* and England secured not only her command of tho sea, but this moment dates tho friendship between tho Napoloouio 
her lordship over India, She lad also freed Portugal, tho dynasty and tho Chutoh of Roms ; from this dates also that 
kingdom of Naples, the States of tho Ohurch, from TVench secret hostility between the olergy and tho army, which has 
control j Egypt was restored tothe Sublime Porto. Ontbe often since thatpeiiod pJ-odiiood results nono tho less strik, 
other hand, the authority of France in central Europe re- ing because thoir oii^a was ooncoalod. For tho tinio, 
mainod unbroken j the great campaigns on the Po and the however, tho paramount authority of Bonaparte over the 
Danube had secured this result The brilliant successes of army mode rosisfcauca impossible. The weak point in tho 
the French arms, and tho treaties of Lundvillo and Amiens, arrangomont was the certainty that! in their hearts the 
prepared the way for the next forward movemont of the cou^tio^liko clergy would always prefer a Bourbon to a 
First Consul Meanwhile Prauca at home was prosperous Napoleon j and of this, too, history has provided more than 
Bono- and produotive j Bonaparte's splendid gifts of organization one proof. Still, for the timo, in ohurch as in army, the 
parte'a oonrinuod to work wonders ; ha made the income of the step was successful, and gave strength to Bonaparte’s posi- 
orgimlz- country meet all the outgoin^^, aad created a real suiplus, a tion. The emigrants also returned, thanks to an armistice, Eetnm 
wwor thing unknown throughout the previous cen^. On every and in largo numbers took oath to rospect tlio now govern- of tto, 
side fresh energy was evoked, new enterprise stimulated ; ment, It was a bold and haxardoua stop, which tiba first 
all things were felt to proceed from one centre, ’-'-a centre nok oonsul afterwards saw good reason to regret, An exiled 
fls in the old monarchy, of selfishness and waste, but of adherent of a lost cause never changes, never learns pru- 
aotive and benefiocnt infiuanoa Too little was left for denae, never is satisfied with the da/acm ruler of his people; 
private and spontaneous effort, that being tba weak aide of his mind is warped, his moral sense, in matters political, 
the development of Franco ; yet considering the state of vitiated ; the existing government lias in him a secret 
the country, the rule of a beneficent despot was welcome enemy, a plotter and intriguer, a fierce fanatic, outwardly 
and most successful Tho greatest work of this period subdued, inwardly smoulderingi and ready to buret forth in 
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1802-4. flame wfleaever the hreath of a royal whisper fans the 
embers. 

In restoring the Catholic clergy and the ancient nobles 
to France, Bonaparte affirmed a principle hostile to the 
revolution, necessary for a despotism. He must have classes 
of society “ intermediate,” as he said, “ between the people 
and the powers “ to settle the bases of the Eepubhc, one 
must throw on the sand some masses of granite,” an apt 
illustration of the way in which this despot of an iron will 
determined to crush all hberty in France. Unfortunately 
for him bis heavy “masses of granite” after all, while 
they crushed the people, formed but an insecure foundation 
T1i 6 iim- for himself. The same motive led him to reorganize educo- 
versityof establish the university — in his hands a mere 

fiauce of power, a machine to turn out public officers, and 

to centralize and unify all education in France; public 
schools or lycees throughout Franca were all dependent on 
this central university. Education, as is always the way 
under a despot, took a mathematical and scientific bias ; 
moral sciences and history found no place ; theology was 
left for the clergy in their seminaries ; the dead languages 
held a secondary position, To this new organization France 
owes, in large part, her unpractical ignorance of modern 
languages, geography, political economy ; she has not yet 
entirely shaken off the load thus imposed ou her shouHers. 
Tlia Next, the institution of the Legion of Honour was the 
Loifionof beginning of a new aristocracy, and was meant to supply 
Honour, another blank in the new hierarchy of this growing military 
despotism. Finally, the First Consul constructed a new con- 
TliB con- stitution, that of the year X., which strengthened his own 
stltution position, and weakened still fni'thor all the elements of re- 
yoar X. Publican and constitutional opposition. It was adopted 
with obsequious unanimity (ith August 1802). During 
this period the influence of the First Consul was also domin- 
ant across a large part of Europe : the four republics rested 
on him, and were much modified at his demand ; the lesser 
states of Germany allowed him to interfere in their affairs ; 
he was able to overcome, at least for a while, the suspicion 
and ill-will of Eussia On the seas also his activity was felt : 

he was anxious to restore the colonial power of Franco, 
shattered by the war ; he interfered in the affairs of Hayti, 
and hoped also to recover his influence over Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. England, seeing her special province of the 
seas thus invaded, and never very well pleased with Bona- 
parte and the peace of Amiens, declared war against France 
in the spring of 1803. 

Soconcl Bonaparte at once occupied on the one hand Hanovar, 
war with on the other Naples, mode friendly overtures to the United 
England. threatened the English shores with invasion. 

Europe was divided into two hostile camps, and a great and 
stubborn war impended. Eussia at once sided with Eng- 
land ; the court of Vienna, though unable at once to go to 
war, warmly sympathized with the opposition to Frwee ; 
Prussia held aloof; England also seconded the nnderground 
resistance of the old royalists in France, This was the 
period of the conspmacy which led to the seizure by Bona- 
parte of the duke of Enghien, a seizure on the soil of Badeu, 
excusable on no plea of international law or sudden noceasiiy, 
his military and violent mockery of a trial, and his per- 
emptory execution. Moreau, whom the First Consul was 
glad to be rid of, for he alone could be a rival in the affec- 
tions of the army, was exiled to the United States; Pichegru 
committed suicide in prison; a handful of others were 
executed; and the First Consul, taking advantage of tiie 
excitement and indignation of aU France, hod hl^elf pro- 
The claimed Emperor of the French (18th May 180i). A 
Empire, new constitution, of imperial texture, was woven for the 
occasion. Hereditary succession was affirmed; sis great 
dignitaries, with high sounding imperial titles andno power, 
were established ; the military splendours of the marsnalate 
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reappeared; the council of state and tho senate were charged 1806-6 
with all legislative functions; the older bodies, tho tribunate 
and the legislative body, were a mere appendage; andthus 
began the imperial age. 

VI The Empire. 

Imperialism is an overlordship over nations. It is more impa- 
tlian this ; it is, strictly speaking, the representation of both nalism 
the empire of old Eome and the Holy Eoman Empire, with 
all the high claims involved therein. In this sense, im- 
perialism claims tempoml lordship over all the earth, and 
rears its head side by side with the papacy, which assorts a 
spiritual headship as wide and as complete. The full theoiy 
of neither has ever been realized ; and as time has gone on, 
both ideas have grown weaker, and pale images of both 
have sprung up As tho world has become wcler, it has 
become clear that neither thepriuciple of nationality nor tliat 
of independence of thought was compatible with either 
empire or papacy. And, as time has gone on, tho impoiial 
name itself has undergone large modifications. Wo have 
seen an empress of India, an emperor of Austria, an 
emperor of China, an emperor of Mexico,— all names com- 
pletely wide of the true imperial idoa And the title of 
“ Empereur dea Fron^ais,” wluch Bonaparte now assumed, 
with acclamation of Franco, carried in itself a reversal of 
old ideas, for it affirmed a personal lordship, based on the 
sovereignty of the people, as expressed by a plebiscite. Bo 
this os it may be, the power was real, and was wielded with 
iron will and unscrupulous genius. 

The strength of England on the seas soon compelled Tliotlnn 
Napoleon to make his ahief attack on Austria, while Eng- coalitiou 
land and Euasia once more drew together against him. In 
1806 his grand army penetrated into the valley of the 
Danube, took Ulm, and in spite of the king of Prussia’s 
accession to the coalition, pushed on as far as to Vienna. 
Napoleon occupied all the upper and middle Danube volley, 
and then marched northwards in pursuit of the emperor 
Francis of Austria, who had fled into Moravia. On tho 
2d of December 1806 he won tho ^’eat battle of Austerlitz, 
which for the time reduced the allies to impotence. Peace 
followed at Preabnrg (26th December 1806) between ponce of 
France and Austria, by which that ancient power wasProsburg. 
parted out among its neighboura 

Two months before this the decisive battle of Trafalgar Datilo 
had finally disposed of the remaining naval force of France of Tra- 
and Spain (2l8t October 1806), and, leaving England in 
complete secimty, enabled her to continue witiiout fear her 
task of obstinate resistance, at the vary moment when 
France seemed to have completely triumphed over the 
united hostility of continental Europe. 

The emperor at once, characteristically guided by his love Napo- 
of grand conceptions and fa^^eaching combinations, set leou’s 
himself to surround France with a great system of “ federa- 
tivQ states of tho empire,” in “ three compact nations of 
Italians, Germans, Spaniards.” But if he overrated his own RWne. 
ooastractive genius, he underrated the obstin'acy of his 
enemies, and soon found liimself met by a fourth coalition, 
against which he proposed to build np the Confederacy of 
the Rhine, and to restore the dependence of the lesser 
German princes on France, and so to carry out the ideas of 
Henry IV,, of Eiohelieu and Mazarin. War, -hewever, 
broke out in a different quarter, The restoration |bf Fmce 
of Hanover to England, a part of the seriss of 
which followed the peace of Preshnrg arid of Pit^ - 

roused the utmost anger in Pinsria, jisaiJ led to new com- Ww 
binations, as a consequence, ef ' Which Idhg of 
without waiting for heto, ^ Eustia, r^hed 

ou war 

October itomidately overthrew 
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307-9. Prussiau power, and tlie conquest of PniBsia was completed 
before the end of tbe year, and before the Ensaians had 
time to come up to tlie succour of their allies. A winter 
campaign followed, in which the sufferings of the troops and 
the obstinate resistance of the Russians at Pultusk and 
Eylau (8th February 1807) arrested the triumphant move, 
ment of the emperor for a tune. In the summer of 1807, 
having secured the line of the Yistula, he defeated the 
Russians at Friedland (14th June), and took Komgsberg. 
nie The treaty of Tilsit (7tli July 1807) followed; for Ruama 
bmtyot needed rest, and Napoleon was not sorry to pausa It 
is the highest pomt of the emperor’s renown. His hand 
was felt throughout all Europe j it seemed as if England 
alone was beyond his power. 

The determination of the emperor to rearrange the whole 
map of Europe, and to assert hia power in every quarter, led 
The him to that Spanish war whence sprang the resistance which. 
Spamsh at last overthrew him. For he decided on subduing the 
war. Peninsula, including Portugal ; the Portuguese court 

took flight to Brazil on the approach of Jnnot, and Charles 
IV. of Spain abdicated when Murat threatened Madrid. Na- 
poleon at once placed Joseph Bonaparte, a very incompetent 
person, on the Spanish throne ; and when the Spaniards 
showed their irritation with him, he too abdicated, and gave 
place to Murat, who had marned Caroline, sister of the em- 
peror. Then the Spaniards rose in revolt, and that wearing 
guerilla warfare began which opened the way for the suc- 
cessful arms of England. The capitulation of Baylen ruined 
for the time the French power in Spam ; Dupont and Vedel 
were compelled to lay down their arms; in Portugal 
England now began to appear, and on 21st August 1808 
Sir Arthur Wellesley won the battle of Vimiora. When 
Napoleon found that, as thus m Spain, the peoples rose 
against him, he ought to have recognized the hollowness of 
bis friendships with the kings. He longed, ^however, to be 
one of their comity, as well as to have vassal kings and 
princes under himself ; to this end ha hod created a new 
and high-sounding aristocracy aroundhis throne; for this end 
when Germany, led by Aus^ia, now began again to move 
against him, Napoleon drew towards Russia, and was com- 
pletely duped by the emperor Alexander. Having, as he 
thought, made all safe on that side, he turned his attention 
to Spam, and, in spite of guerilla waifoin, entered Madrid 
(4th December 1808). Sir John Moore, who from the west 
coast bod penetrated os far as to Salamanca, was driven 
back by Soult supported by the emperor, and after the 
battle of Corunna (14th January 1809), in which he fought 
at bay and lost his life, the English had to embark and 
withdraw. The siege of Saragossa, however, contested 
with all the tenacity and devotion of the Spanish, chaiuoter, 
wore out the stren^h of the French forces, and their tenure 
of Spain was felt to be most precarious. 

Fifth Now followed a fifth coalition against Napoleon, whose 
coalition subjects at home were beginning to show signs of exhaus- 
tion. Still, when his army marched into Bavaria, it seemed 
as strong, as enthusiastic, as well commanded as ever. By 
splendid combinations and a series of victories, Napoleon 
swept down the Danube valley, and took Vienna. Ere 
long he was checked by the terrible battle of Gross Aspern 
or idling ^21st and 22d May 1809) just below Vienna, in 
which hia victory was purchased at a price he could ill afford. 
He had to pause, “while the Austrian court gathered itself 
together in Moravia. When he saw this, and felt that all 
Europe was beginning to move behind him, he too gathered 
his strength up, and marching against the Austrians 
defeated them, under the command of the ai’chduke 
little of Charles, in the decisive battle of Wagram (6th and 6th 
^iiifimti, jyjy. 1809 )^ — a victory which, while it ruined for the time 
the militaiy j)owor of Austria, also weakened him to a 
dnngornns point. It was therefore at once followed by j 


the armistice of Znaim, which led, in a short time-, to the 1810-J2, 
hollow peace of Vienna. This agi-eemcnt broke up the Penoe of 
coalition, handed over to Napoleon the Illyrian provinces Vienna, 
with a part of Tyrol, and gave him an imperial bride 
m Maria Louisa, daugliter of the Austrian emperor, 
Napoleon at once returned to Paris, to celebrate liis 
marriage, and to organize afresh his vast empire. Nothing 
escaped his care ; he coerced the press, rearranged finance, 
which had grown to be a very heavy burden, saw that the 
church was duly submissive and duly paid, and held the 
pope in honourable bondage at Savona, In other parts 
things went not amiss : the foolish Walchcren expedition 
mouldered away; m Spam Wellington with difiSculty 
held out against Spamsh indolence and coiruption, and the 
genius of Mai’shal Soult. The lines of Ton-es Vedras 
(1810-1811), which the English general defended against 
Massdna, form the turning-point of the liistory of Napo- 
leou’a triumphs. His last groat victory was Essling, 
henceforward his successes will bi ing no lasting good ; liis 
failures wuU draw him towards his fall. The successful 
winter in the Torres Vedras lines was followed by 
Wellington’s famous campaign of Almeida, Badajoz, and 
Ciudad-Rodrige (1811-1812), in which the English general 
separated Soult and Massdna, while he secured for himself 
a splendid base of operations for the futuio. 

But before this, the flattering friendship of Russia had TIio war 
turned to gall. Ever smee the end of 1809 Napoleon had 
seen how hollow all was in the north, and at Inst, eai-ly in 
181 2, war broke out. Napoleon, misled by brilliant schemes, 
and ever trustful in his star, determined at once to crush tlie 
resistance of liussia ; os he had entered Beilin, Madrid, and 
Vienna, so he would also enter Moscow, and thence at last 
dictate peace to all the world. He seemed to think ho had 
two things only to do, “ consenre et prescire,” — to suin- 
raon up and saciiflce the whole youth of Frauoo as conscripts, 
and then to prescribe his own toims to Europe. This 
terrible blunder cost him his throne. He left his soldiers 
in Spain to take care of themselves ; though lie must have 
seen that they were almost as much in want of help as that 
army had been which he so selfishly left behind him in 
Egypt, With this diflicuUy in his lear, and the vast dis- 
tances, huge armies, and tomble climate of Russia before 
Mm, he set forth in the spring of 1812 on his famous and 
fatal march to Moscow. Ho crossed the Nieinen, and 
reaching Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, halted there to ro- 
cruit his troops (June 1812), which were in mmsual dis- 
order. Here he proclaimed his sympathy for Poland, whilo 
he tried not to offend the Austrians or to iin settle their 
share of the dismembered kingdom. Negotiations also 
went on ; the emperor of Russia efibred terms, which were 
refused at once ; Bernadotte, now by election prince-royal of 
Sweden (21st August 1810), who know tho charnctor of his Sixth 
late master, also had dealings with Napoleon, whilo at the «oriitlon, 
same time he made alliance with tho czar, and began a sixth 
coalition against Franco ; England joined tho now league, 
and Turkey made peace with Russia. Still Napoleon per- 
severed ; he won tho hard-fought battle of Smolensk (17tli 
Augnst 1812), though ho did not succeed in cutting off the 
retreat of the Russians, who burnt everything as they with- 
drew, leaving a desert for tho French, The terrible battle 
of Borodino, one of the hardest struggles in history, 
gave Napoleon a victory, though the Russians again with- 
drew in good order (7th Septeinber). They did not attempt 
to defend Moscow, retiring thence, and leaving the capital 
as “a snare in which the ruin of the foe was iuevitablo.” 

And BO it proved j the Frencli army entered Moscow in 
triumph, and Napoleon established himself at the Kremlin 
(16th September) ; the next day the wliole towm burst into 
flames; after five days nothing was standing save tho 
churches, and perhaps a tenth of the city. It was savage 
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1S12-1S. as it was heroic ; at any rate, it was completely saceossful 
The empeior Alexander spurned all overtures for peace ; 
his armies grew more threatening , the French communica- 
tions were clearly unsafe j the winter was not far ofif, it 
looked as if Napoleon might even be sliut up in Moscow. 
The great retieat was inevitable. In the middle of October 
the French army began to pour out of the gates of Moscow, 
and then began a running battle at every point. The 
army bled at every pore, and Ney with the utmost heroism 
protected the rear At last Napoleon reached Wilna ; there 
tlie worst of the pursuit seemed to be over, and there was 
both food and raiment ; there he, leaving Murat in com- 
mand, abandoned the shattered remnants of the grand 
army, and took flight to France (5th December 1812). The 
remainder of the retreat was even more niinous than what 
had gone before ; it was but a handful out of so great a 
host that reached the frontiers of France again. Of 
450,000 men who set forth, probably not 100,000 returned. 
The war In Spain affairs had been almost as bad for France. Early 
lu Spam 1312 'VYellmgton had taken Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
and then advancing into Spain, defeated Marmont and 
the French at Salamanca (22d July 1812), and occupied 
Madrid. In the autumn Soult, by able dispositions and a 
stronger force, compelled him to retreat again to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, The campaign had shown the weakness of the 
French occupation, while it had greatly lessened their 
resources and the part of the Spanish territory at their 
disposal 

War France stUl worshipped her chief. The new and severe 
conscription gave him another vast army j and he sot forth 
Pnisaia. Prussia, which had declared war against him, in 

concert with Russia. The Gormans always have honoured 
tills period of their history as a great resurrection, and os 
the birthtime of their true national life. The emperor 
passed through Mainz to Erfurt, and fought his first battle, 
a severe one, on the plain of Liitzen ; the defeated 
Prussians and Raasians fell back in good order through 
Dresden, Napoleon following them hard, defeating them 
and .driving them out of their intrenched camp at Bautzen 
(20th and 21st May 1813), whence they retreated again 
in perfect order. It was evident that the temper of Ger- 
many had entirely changed smee Jena, An armistice, 
which followed, led to much negotiation at Dresden, 
where Napoleon’s headquarters lay. The upshot of it 
all was that Austria joined Russia and Prussia, and the 
war went on. The attack of the allies on Dresden, which 
lasted two days (26tli and 27th August), ended lu their 
repulse and defeat , Russian supports came up in October, 
and It was plain that they were going to cut the French 
coramuuications, and coop Napoleon up in Dresden for 
the winter. The king of Bavaria at this moment joined 
tliQ allies, and made the emperor’s position still more 
precarious. He now withdrew from Dresden, and near 
The Leipsic came into collision with his enemies, who were 
battle of waiting for him there, On the 16tli of October 1813 
boipao. ') 50 ga,u one of the decisive battles in the world’s history. 
Napoleon’s forces were far outnumbered by those of 
the’ allies; and some of his German troops deserted 
in the thick of the fight. The battle raged on the 16th 
and the 18th ; on the 19th Napoleon, completely defeated, 
began to withdraw. At Hanau he overthrew Wrede, and 
cut a passage for his army; the victorious emperors 
followed closely on his heels, and barely half his men 
reached home. The campaign had broken to pieces the 
dominance of France in Europe; and all the imperial 
creations, the confederation of the Rhine, the kingdom 
of Westphalia, the Batavian republic, came to an end. 
George IIL resumed the electorate of Hanover; Austna 
recovered her lost provinces; in Spain the throne of Joseph 
Bonaparte fell, for the battle of 'Yittoria (21st June 1813) 
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had utterly destroyed tlie power of the French iu the 1813 
peninsula. Wellington drove them out of Spam, and in 
spite of the vigour and ability of Soult, the two great fron- 
tier fortresses of Pampeluna and St Sebastian fell. 
Wellington entered southern France, and in November 
threatened Bayonne. Napoleon could only complain, with 
the tone of an irritated master, that he had been defeated 
by the treason of his servants, that is, of his German 
subjects 

On his return to Paris, the emperor found the tone of 
feeling very much changed. In the legislative body men 
ventured to denounce his rule ; such outspoken words had 
not been heard for years He angrily replied with his 
“ I’dtat, e’est moi,” “ to attack me is to attack the nation,” 
and abruptly closed their session. Henceforth he would 
rule alone, and alone with the ruins of Ins armies faco the 
terrible invasion that was coming on. Tlie whole conditions Tho m 
of his warfare changed ; he must now act on the defensive, viwion 
and bear to see Franco trodden under foot, oven as Franco 
till now had trodden all Europe under her feet. The allies 
come in almost without resistance in. throe armies,— tho 
Austrians from Basel advancing to Langres ; Bliicher with 
the Prussians crossed the Vosges to Nancy ; the army of tho 
north, Russians and Prussians, came down to Namur, and 
thence to Laon. In all there were full 200,000 of them, 
a force quite double that at the emperor’s disposal. They 
all sat on the inner slopes of the mountains which form 
the northern, north-eastern, and eastern defences of Franco, 
awaiting the moment to advance. Napoleon had the one 
great advantage of the inner line. But after fighting tho 
severe battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, he tried to paralyse tho 
allies by striking at their commimicatious, and so lost his 
one advantage, for they, instead of hesitating, marched 
boldly on for Pans, defeated Mortier and Marmont in tho 
very suburbs, and forced the proud capital to surrender 
before Napoleon could come up to its defence. Tho allied 
emperors were received with cries of “ Long live tho king,” 

“ Long live the emperor Alexander.” A provisional govern- 
I meat of senators decreed the downfall of Napoleon ; tho 
other constituted bodies followed; the imperial government 
was swept away as in an instant. The emperor, amazed at 
this sudden impulse of the country, abdicated ( 6 th April 
1814) on behalf of his son, and finafiy (11th April) ho 
abdicated completely, offenng himself, as he said, a “ per- 
sonal sacrifice” to France. His titles, honours, an ample 
income, and the island of Elba m full sovereignty, were 
left to him. 

The restoration of the Bourbons followed at once. Louis Loute 
XVIII. appeared in Paris, the protdg^ of foreign bayonets, XYIU. 
and not a^amed to own that he owed his return to English 
help. Peace followed at once ; France shrank back to her 
old dimensions, as she had been in 1792, with some slight 
modifications. Louis XVIII. lastly promulgated a new 
charter, granting some constitutional rights to his subjeota 
The document was dated as of the 19th year of his reign, as 
though Napoleon and the Revolution had never been. The 
peerage was restored, its numbers now unlimited except by 
the king’s will, who alone could appoint peers ; a chamber 
of deputies, elected by a limited suffrage, had really but 
little power, as the king reserved to himself the initiative 
of all laws , the Roman Catholic religion was declared the 
faith of the state, and full toleration granted to ^ dis- 
sidents. This was the constitutionalism of the rsaotion. 

It showed how far France had travelled from the days of 
the old rdgime. There was no question of ancient privileges 
or of feudal usages ; the very naoie of States-General had 
disappeared. No reaction, however severe, ever hriugs 
things back to the point from which they had drifted ; 

France could nevhr flgaan be what she had been under 
Louis XTV, 

IX. — 78 
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1814-15. A congress at once assembled at Vienna, under Metter- 
The re- nicb’s presidency, with a Yiew to a peaceful resettlement of 
turn of Europe It was, however, suddenly turned to warlike 
Napo- thoughts by the startling news that Napoleon, leaving Elba, 
had landed near Cannes (lat March 1815). He appealed 
to citizens and soldiers alike ; he appealed to the people ; 
he spoke only of peace and liberty, and a popular constitu- 
The tion. The army at once saluted him again as its emperor j 
Hunclied France with a spontaneous plebiscite restored him to hia 
throne, and Louis XVIII. fled to Ghent. Napoleon en- 
tered Pans amidst delirious transports of delight. Cooler 
reflexions soon followed, when the declaration of the allied 
sovereigns was heard, and troubles began m the old royalist 
districts. Nor were men better pleased wlien it was seen 
that Napoleon returned at once to his old despotic manner 
of governing ; signs of alienation showed themselves ; the 
allied armies 4:ew towards the frontiers of France. Blucher, 
with his Prussians, came down to join Wellington, who had 
landed ^ in Flanders, and Napoleon hastened up to pre- 
vent their union. He sent Ney to encounter and check the 
English, while he himself tri^ to destroy the Prussians. 
He found them at Ligny, where, on June 16, 1815, he 
defeated them, though Ney was unable to force Quatre Bras, 
so as to be ready to fall on their flank and complete the 
rout. The consequence was that Blucher drew off his army 
unbroken to Wavre; and Wellington, to keep near him, 
also fell back to the village of Waterloo, where he could 
both cover Brussels and await the Prussians. There, on the 
18th of June, 1816, took place the battle of Waterloo, in 
which Napoleon and Ney made their final effort for the 
empire. The object of Wellington was to hold his ground 
till Blucher could come up ; the object of Napoleon was, by 
detaching Grouchy towards Wavre, to hinder the Prussians, 
till he could crush the English Grouchy, however, let him- 
self be deluded by a single Prussian corps, while Blucher 
slowly made his way towards Waterloo ; and Wellington’s 
Englishmen and Germans, with heroic tenacity, had held 
their ground against all attacks. In the afternoon tho 
Prussians began to come up, and after tho repulse of the 
French guar^ towards evening, Napoleon knew that all was 
lost. He entrusted his shattered array to Soult, and fled 
headlong to Paris. There, finding all hope gone, he once 
more abdicated, on behalf of his son. He withdrew to 
Bochefort, hoping to find means of escaping to America j 
but the English cruisers rendered this impossible, and he 
threw himself on the generosity of his hated foes. He 
was taken on hoard the Bellerophon, and convoyed os a 
state prisoner to the island of St Helena, whore he lived, 
the mere shadow of his former self, in a hated and ingloriona 
ease, till death released him in 1821, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

Tho char- There is a saying attributed to Talleyrand, which hits the 
actor of promment characteristics of Napoleon’s nature !— " What a 
Napo- pity that so great a man was so ill brought up 1 ” For he 
had genius and no breeding ; he never Shook off tho adven- 
turer-element in his life ; nor had he taut high souse of 
lionour, truthfulness, and gentleness which go with true 
nobility of soul With a frame of iron, Napoleon could 
endure any hardsbips ; and in war, in artillery espocially 
and engineering, he stands unrivaUed in tibe world’s history. 
His quick inteUigenoe was altogether scientific in the colder 
and harder aspects of scienti& knowledge. Ho took no 
interest in moral sciences or history, or the brighter works 
of imaginatiou. Throughout we discern in him the pre- 
cisian, the despot on exact principles, Even when he unbent 
among his intimate friends, his was “ a tyrant’s familiarity,’' 
with a touch of Oriental ferocity under it, He was ever on 
the watch against rivals, ovor full of distrust, treating groat 
inon with a false and feline gi’oco of manner, which 
acemed to bo exiioctiug a suipriso. No one was over so 
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naturally untrue as he ; he never hesitated to lie and to 1816. 
deceive ; the most important despatches he would readily 
falsify, if he thought there was anything to be gained by 
it. There was in him a swiftness of intelligence which 
answered to his hot and passionate nature ; the true and 
solid balance was wanting. He could not rest, and knew 
not when he had achieved success. And this was immedi- 
ately connected with another Oriental quality, his vast and 
unmeasured ambition, and the schemes and dream.s of a 
visionary, which led him to the greatest errors of his life,— 
his expedition to Egypt and his hopes of an Eastern em- 
pire, and his terrible attack on Kussia. The same large- 
ness of vision showed itself lu his endeavours to reconstruct 
the map of Europe, and to organize anew the whole of 
society in France. He could have in his mouth the phrases 
and cries of the 18th century, and with them he knew liow 
to charm mankind. Yet with this gift, and with his 
amaang power of influencing his soldiers, who sacrificed 
themselves in myriads for him with enthusiasm, there was 
a coldness of moral character which enabled him to abandon 
those who had given up all for him, and made him show 
shameless ingratitude towards those who had done him the 
greatest services. We can gauge a man’s chameter by his 
complaints against others, for those complaints aro always 
the reflexion of hie own characteristics. Napoleon was ever 
inveighing against the deceit of Alexander, tho treacheiy of 
the Germans, the perfidy of Pitt, tlio waifare of savages 
which he had to face ; and tho phrases represent the worst 
elements in his own character. He was, in fact, the succes- 
sor and representative of the “18th century despots,” tho 
military follower of thePombals, the Arandas, the Struenzees 
of the post. He had their unbalanced energies, their fierce 
resistance to feudalism and tho older world, their ready use 
of benevolent and enlightened phraseology, their willingness 
to wade through blood and ruin to tlieir goal, their undying 
ambition, their restlessness and revolutionary eagerness to 
reorganize society. Like them, with well-sounding profes- 
sions, he succeeded in alienating the peoples of Europe, in 
whoso behalf he protended to bo acting. And when they 
learnt by bitter experience that ho had absolutely no love 
for liberty, and encouraged equality only so long aa it was 
an equality of subjects under his rule, they soon Ijcgan to 
war against what was in fact a world-destroying military 
despotism. When the popular fooling was thoroughly 
aroused against him in Spain, in Germany, in England, his 
wonderful career was at last brought to an end. 

Vn. Tub Hkstoration. 

■While Napoleon had held togothor the cntluislasm of the Tho, 
French army, and had flattered tho national vanity, and had 
raised a bulwark botwoon the peasant tiller of tho soil and 
his ancient oppressor, the Bourbons came back, having 
learnt nothing, and under auspices painful to French foeling. 

Tho peasant suspected them of wishing to restore noble 
privdogo with the ancient throne j tho army was suspicious 
if not hostile ; the national feeling was vexed by tbo 
patronage of the victorious hosts of Biissio, England, and 
Germany, Paris was treated by thorn as a conquered 
capital, tho wholo country was garriHoncd by their armies, 
and Louis XVIII. was little but their instrument and de- 
pendant. Tho royalist reaction was violent, though not 
cruel; tho now legislative chambers proved vehemently 
L^itimist ; Fouchii, who hofl hitherto successfully hold his 
ground, come who might, in his dangerous department of 
tho police, now fell and was exiled ; Talleyrand also was 
got rid of; and tho duke of llicheliou, grandson of that 
hoary old sinner who bad been at the right hand of Louis 
XV., became chief ministdr. Meanwhile, the congress of 
Vienna had at lost (20th November 1816) dictated its terms 
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1816-24. of peace to France. Tlie “ Holy Alliance,” of the emperors 
The of Eiissia and Austria and the king of Prussia, that league 
Holy of monarchs against the liberties of Europe, compelled 
Alliance. jjQ pay a huge indemnity, to surrender her Ehine 

fortresses of Philippeville, Sarrelouis, Marienburg, Landau, 
and Huuingeu i the frontier of France was to be garrisoned 
for fiye years by a foreign army commanded by a foreign 
general, and paid by France ; this period was cut short in 
1818 at the Congress of Aa-la-Chapella 
Louis XVTIT., who was no mere reactionary, allowed 
little blood to be shed ; Lab4doyke, who had led the army 
in its rally round Napoleon in 1814, and Marshal Neywere 
the only victims. Murat, taken m an attempt to recover 
hia throne of Naples, was shot by the Italians. 

New As the chamber of deputies seemed determined to push 
avrange- the reaction to its utmost limits, Louis XVIII. dissolved il^ 
iiient of declarmg that ho would rule constitutionally in accord- 
ance with the charter, rallied round himself all the moder- 
ate party, headed by the Duke Decazes. Power came now 
into the hands of the middle classes, and in 1818 the 
burgher party ruled. “ It was supported by the newly-risen 
Doctrinaires, men who wrote for the press, and be^ the 
modern career of French journalism. The chief of these 
were De Bnrante, Guizot, and Villemain ; on one side of 
them were the e^tremer royalists, headed by the count of 
Artois; on the other side stood the new party of the 
Lrdependmts, from whom sprang the men of the “ three 
days of July.” Between these Decazes kept up the new 
‘‘systfeme de bascule,” the balanoasystem, as it was called, 
allowing now this side and now that to taste the sweets 
of power, and to make some pretence to party-government. 
In 1820, however, the murder of the duke of Bern, 
second son of the count of Artois, gave the ultra-royalists 
an excuse for freeing themselves from a man who kept 
The of- them somewhat in order. Using the excitement caused 
forte of ^ly assassination, they comp^ed the king to dismiss 
favourite minister, and seized the reins of power. 
They at once modified the constitution in such a way as 
to secure their majority in the chambers, and prepared to 
carry matters with a high hand. 

Just at this time the extravagant conduct of the reac- 
tionary Bourbon princes of Spain and Italy had aroused in- 
surrection and armed resistance everywhere, The people 
of Spain and Naples declared against arbitraiy government, 
and were at once attacked by &ose “ champions of order,” 
the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance, At their bidding 
Louis XVIII. also declared war against Spain ; the French 
Government, being now entirely guided by lie count of 
Artois, was thoroughly in harmony with all that was 
repressive and reactionary in Europe, In the spring of 
1823 the French army, commanded by the duke of Angou- 
16me, the eldest son of the count of Artois, crossed the 
Bidassoa and entered Spain, No serious resistance was 
met with except at Cadis, and the triumph of the French 
arms was mercilessly used to crush the Spanish liberties. 
Ferdinand VTL of Spain returned to Madrid, and ruled 
henceforth as most absolute, most Catholic sovereign. 
The duke of Angoultoe was thought by his success and 
personal bravery to have aroused in the French army an 
enthusiasm for its old Bourbon masters; reaction ruled 
supreme in France; the Jesuits were conspicuous in their 
delight; and the system of influences, corruption, and 
manoeuvres, so long the disgrace of French elections, 
sprang at once into full bloom. 

caiarao- In September 1824 Louis XViU. died, with his last 
ter of breath urging the count of Artois to rule prudently and in 
xvm charter. He was one of the best of 

the Bourbons, a man of ability and learning, fond of litera- 
tura and scdence, moderate and loyal in opinion and act,^a 
far batter man than those who surrounded his old age, and 
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drove him into reactionary courses which he could not 1824-30. 
approve His successor, the count of Artois, was a very ciiarlesl 
different man. He had been the chief cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the monarchy in the Eevolntion, and had both the 
fine manners and the faults of the old rdgime. He was 
the fourth son of the dauphin, and brother of Louis XVL 
and Louis XVIII, and now became king under the title of 
Charles X. It was speedily seen that now the ultra- 
royalists would have none to check them ; the new monarch 
was bigoted, stupid, ignorant; from the scandals of his 
early life to the devotion of hk later days there had been 
but a step ; the sublime is not so near the ridiculous as 
superstition is to immorality He was regarded as a 
mere tool of the Jesuits, and hia reign was but a struggle 
against the more liberal instincts of his country. Now, if 
ever, it was seen that tho old Bourbons “could never learn 
and never forget.” In 1827, tlie national guaid, which had 
shown itself too free in its cries, was disbanded ; a new 
chamber of deputies was, in spite of all efforts, strongly 
opposed to the policy of the king’s Government; a more 
moderate cabinet followed. 

In this year England, France, and Ensaia joined to put War 
a stop to the quarrel between Turks and Greeks, and their with 
combined fleet under Sir Edward Oodnngton won the battle Tmlcoy. 
of Navarino, and mined the maritime power of Turkey 
(20th October 1827), Early in 1828 the French occupied 
the Moreo, and ere long the independence of Greece was 
accepted by tho Ottoman Porte, and a new national life 
began in Europe. 

In 1829, finding the new ministry too moderate for Tlio ro- 
Iiirn, Charles X. dismissed it, and gave the seals to Prince a°tion- 
Poli^ac. Tliis meant war to the knife against all constitu- . 
tional liberties in France, and was the return to power of cMos^ 
all that Frenchmen most feared and dishked. The cham- x. 
bera, supported by popular feeling, stood firm, and carried 
an address to tho throne, which declared that the new 
ministry did not enjoy their confidence. Thereupon the 
chambers were dissolved, and tho fresh elections which 
followed were a decisive struggle between hberty and 
despotism. The success of the expedition to Algiers, in 
which France vindicated her honour by the capture of the 
robher-city and the complete defeat of the dey, while she 
acquired for herself her most flourishing and important 
colony, brought no relief to the Government in its contest 
against the people. The new chamber was stronger against 
the ministry than the late 'chamber had been. Then 
Charles X. suddenly attempted the usual coup eVitat, and 
assumed a kind of provisional dictatorship, which produced 
at once the five famous ordinances of St Cloud (26bh July 
1830), These were— (1) the suspension of the liberty of The o> 
the press ; (2) the dissolution of the new chamber of de- finances 
puties; (3) a new system of election, so as to secure 
lute power to the king; (4) the convocation of a new cham- 
ber ; (5) some ultra-royalist appointments to the council of 
slate. At this time a young journalist from Marseilles, iT.Thiera 
Thiers, was editor of the Natimal', under his fearless ijegms 
leadership the “fourth estate” made its first collectively, 
revolt against illegal power, and signed a vigorous pro-^^^ 
test against the ordinances. It is the beginning of that 
wholesome influence of the press on modem pmifeics of 
which the history has yet to be written, because iff 
have not yet been reached. Men waited brefa-tWesfly see 
what steps would follow such an insurrepeQ* 
against power. On the 27th of 
Marshal Marmont, although he 
agreed on, end did not 

had been charged with t|if , Thea 

insurrection broke ^^Eevolutiou of 

the three dayti of ^ bamcad^ 

raised by the clrikSl^^mrced and the streets cleared j 
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1830 on the 28tli tlie insurgents, not abashed by their defeat, 

The seized the H6tel de Ville, and hoisted the tricolour, 

tlnoe Marmont, who urged pacification, was ordeied by Charl&s, 
who kept out of the way, to eiuab all opposition ruthlessly, 
before evening his troops had retaken the HGtel de Ville, 
and most of the important positions Again lie urged 
moderation on tlie king, and the leaders of the revolt offered 
to lay down arms if the ministers were dismissed and the 
five ordinances withdrawn. Charles, however, would listen 
to nothing, and sent orders to Marmont to persevere. On 
the 29th, however, two regiments fraternized with the 
people ; and Marmont, paralysed by their defection, and by 
suspicions os to the fidelity of other troops, gave way. The 
populace rusbed into the LoUvre and the Tuilenes, sacking 
and destroying the insignia of Bourbon power. They 
neither stole nor murdered. Charles X. at St Cloud now 
offered all he had refused the day befoie ; of course it was 
a day too late. Paris had triumphed over the reaction, and 
the unteachablo older Bourbons had to go. The veteran La- 
fayette was once more named chief of the national guard ; 
— how much had Prance seen and done since ho had first 
girded on that same sword 1 The tricolour flag and cockade 
reappeared everywhere. Thiers and Mignet iasned a pro- 
clamation, urging the Parisians to transfer the crown of 
Prance to the duke of Crleans, who came up to the capital 
at once, and declared his ready acceptance of the office of 
lieutenant-general of the realm. In his first address he 
assured Prance that thenceforward the charter should be a 
Clmrlea reahty. On the 2d of August 1830 Charles X, finding 
X ab- that the army hod deserted hia cause, and that necessity 
dioates abdicated in favour of Ins young grandson 

Tlie Henry duke of Bordeaux, son of the duke of Berri ; the 
count of dauphin, who was childless, also renounced his own claims 
on behalf of his nephew, who was then ten years old. This 
” ' last representative of the older Bourbons, the last hope of 
the legitimists of France, lives still, cherishing his claims, 
and known to modern history as Henry, count of Cliambord. 
Charles withdrew to England, whore he died in 183C. 

Louis The day after his abdication Louis Philippe, duko of 
Pliiilppo Orleans, tho representative of the Orleans branch of the 
snccee s. ggjj qJ pjiihppe Egalitii, and grcat-groat-giundson 

of the Eegent Philip, opened the session of the chambers 
os lieutenant-general of the realm. The charter was care- 
fully revised in a hboral direction, and the crown was offered 
to the duke and his heirs-male with the title of “King of 
the French.” On the Sth of August 1830 the now con- 
stitutional monarch, ruling, not by divine right, nor by 
territorial possession, but by the will of the sovereign 
people, “king of the French,” not “king of Prance, king 
of the tricolour, not of the lilies and the white cockade, took 
oath faithfully to observe the amended charter. The era 
of constitutional monoreby seemed at lost to have begun in 
France ; men thought that the fires of the Kevolution had 
died down, that republicamsm was discredited, while tlio 
follies of the older Bourbons, on the other hand, had boon 
Tlie new shown to be no longer possible “The days of July” wero 
tioniU*"' heralding a new epoch of inodomte politics j the 

govern- ** citizen-king,” who had carefully shunned the reactionary 
iiieiit, party, and was by family tradition liead of the liberal 
branch of tlie Bourbons, should lead France along a now 
course of decorum and material prosperity. It should be the 
reign, not of noble and priest, nor of grim artisan and 
suns culotto, but of broadcloth burgher, a rule of common 
sense and constitutional use. Lafayette, who in those 
later days had sided much with carbonari and republicans, 
was greatly blamed for lending the support of his name to 
any mouarchioiil system of government. His excuse lay in 

^ It 18 ft iiilMtftIco to Ifty HtroHH oil this cliftiigo of style. In the AcUt 
niok Wimtitkihnv (1048) ovim Louw XIV. ia ftctiially styled “Boi 
uus PraiifolK," not “ Kul do Fmiiw-." 
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hia belief that, for the time at least, the republicans were 1830-3C 
bnt a small minority of the people. The events of subse- 
quent yearn seemed to prove him right; yet in the end the 
stronger beliefs and energies ol republicanism were fatal 
to the tbrona Peace at home aud abroad, and a constitu- 
tional government, allied with such countries os also enjoyed 
the blessings of a moderate form of polity, especially with 
England,— these were the chief aims of the reign, as it 
was worked out by the two antagonistic statesmen, the 
rivals Thiera and Guizot. 

This revolution of the “three glorious days of July ” wasiCIiangeB 
a pait of a general movement throughout a large part of m 
Europe ; for men were weary of the triumphs of reaction. ISarope 
In England these were the days of the Reform agitation 
which is indissolubly connected with the name of Earl 
Russell. In Belgium the news of the three days led to n 
violent insurrection, and the Belgians, who hated the 
muon with the Dutch, throw them off and declared tlieni- 
selves independent ; they bestowed a constitutional crown 
on Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. When the Dutch re- 
fused to deliver up Antwerp and lot the Scheldt run free, 
England and France combined to help the young kingdom ; 
a strong French army soon forced the Dutch to evociinto 
Antwerp citadel. 

At home the country was still uneasy; both legitimists Dlstnilj- 
and republicans were anxious to embarrass the Govern- niiccsui 
ment. There were troubles in Pans, at Lyons, at Grenoble, 
and in La Vendee, whore the romantic duchess of Bern 
kept up the hopes of the old Bourbon party. After a time 
the Government succeeded in capturing her, and then it 
came out that she had been for some time secretly married 
to an Italian gentleman , this, and the birtli of a daughter, 
discredited the legitimist cause completely; the duchess 
was allowed to retire in peace to Palermo. The disturb- 
ances at Pans and Lyons were also put down, and their 
chief instigators punished. After this the efforts of the 
dissatisfied took the form of attempts at assassination, and 
this in turn led in 183G to the passing of the Laws of Sep- 
tember, which treated press offences with seventy, and 
regulated strictly tlio prococluro of the law-courts, In this 
period could ho soon a more marked divergence of parties, Two 
ovon among the Orloauisbs theinsolves. On the one hand purtluKin 
thore wore the more coiiseivative or reactionary men ; on 
the other the upholders of the English theory that “ the 
king reigns, but doas not govern.” At first Louis Philippe 
had chosen lus Government from the former party, which, 
at the begiiiuing of tlio reign had embraced not only 
Casimir PGrior, the head of the Government, bnt Guizot, 

Thiers, and other men of name in politics and literature. 

Cosimir Pdrier, vigorous in combat, but not a large-minded 
statesman, was carried off in 1832 by eliolei’o, thou raging 
fearfully in Paris; and soon after that time the life- 
long feud botwooii Guizot aud Thiers began. A scries of Tillers 
Governments followed one another in quick succession, and “d 
without stability ; at lost, the cabinet, headed by Marshal 
Soult, having proved unable to hold its own, a now 
ministry followed, of which Thiers was the head (Feb- 
ruary 1836). The ambitious little statesman, with the 
fire and heat of the south in liira, advocate, newspaper 
editor, hwtorian, and politician, seemed now to have reached 
hia goal. His ministry, however, lasted but a very few 
months. He wanted to intorfero in the affairs of Spain, 
while tha king refused to change his policy of non-interven- 
tion ; the cabinet broke up, and Count Mok^, with Guizot 
as minister of public instruction, succeeded. The now 
Government had to face the anger of Franco at the failure 
of Frencli troops in Algeria before the hill-fort of Con- 
stantine, and the agitation which succeeded the strange 
attempt (October 1836) of Prince Louis Nupoleduto arouse 
imperialist echoes among the troops at Htrasburg. Though, 
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1836-40 when he sliowed himself ani read a proclainatiou to the 
soldiers, many replied with shouts of “Yire I'Empereur,” 
the buli of the tioops refused to listen, and ho was arrested 
with his companion, a M. Persigny, and sent on to Poiis 
Tlie Government treated him leniently, aud allowed him to 
leave France for New YorL In 1838 Count Mold, finding 
the state of parties very uneasy, dissolved the chambers, and 
Parties fiesh elections followed. There had been four chief paitiea 
m the in the Assembly, — the Right, led by the famous conservative 

Asaein- Benyer ; the Right Oeutie, under guidance of Guizot; 

^ the Left Centre, headed by Thiers ; and the Left, led by 
Odillon-Barrot, formerly piesideiit of the society “Aidetoi, 
lo ciel t’aiflera,’* an association formed to advance purity 
and freedom of elections, and a chief motive-power in the 
revolution of July. This last party, till 1840, was in con- 
stant opposition to Government. It was felt that the king, 
wlio was obstinate in his opinions, and not very scrupulous, 
liad for some time post beou mterforuig moio than was whole- 
some iuelectionoering matters ; the system of help to oflicial 
candidates, the suaia of French politics, took large develop- 
ment under him. The elections resulted in a majority for 
Mold and the Govei nmeut. Tlio other parties, however, mode 
a coalition against him, which, under the leading of Thiers 
and Guizot, overthrew the mimstry in 1839, The parties, 
however, did not agree well after their victory ; the king 
was not cordial with them, aud chose Ins ministers so as to 
exclude the three victorious leaders. In 1840 the king’s 
friends were again defeated, Thiers again became chief 
minister, and Guizot was sent as ambassador to St James’s, 
where lie had a voiy difficult part to play, in consequence 
K-utem of the state of the Eastern question. The rebellion of 
affairs. Mohemet Ali, the able viceroy of Egypt, against the aultau 
had aroused no small excitement in Europe. Mehemet was 
well known in France, where his adventurous career had at- 
tracted much attention. Though the French and their allies 
had destroyed his fleet at Navanno in 1827, lie had since 
(1831-1833) acquired the government of Syria as well as 
that of Egypt, by the energy of his sou Ibrahim Paslia. 
When the sultan in 1837 endeavoured to reduce his power, 
he again declared war against him, and Ibrahim once more 
defeated the Turks, securing Syria for his father. Now 
arose a great difference between France and England. The 
French Government wished that both Egypt and Syria 
should be finally guaranteed to Mehemet; the English 
Government, declaring that such a step would be fatal to 
the Turkish empire, insisted that Syria should be, with some 
small oxcopbions, restored to the Porta In July 1840 
England formed a quaclniplo aHiance with Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, without communicating at all with Guizot till 
after the treaty had been actually signed. Napier speedily 
bombarded aud took Beyrout, while Stopford blockaded 
Alexandria. In one short campaign the Eg;^tians were 
easily cleared out of Syria, aud Mehemet AJi acquiesciug 
in the power of the stronger, secured his position in Egypt, 
while he finally restored Syria to the Porte. 

Imta- In France the irritation was extreme. The nation had 
^in watched Mehsmet’s regeneration of Egypt, a country in 
which, ever since Bonaparte’s expedition, Franca had seemed 
to have a special interest; it was a great shock to her to 
see her diplomacy rudely foiled, her sympathies neglected, 
her strength unemployed. The restoration to Prance in 
1840 of the ashes of Napoleon, a rash act due to Louis 
Philippe himself, woke many a slumbermg echo of the old 
national pride, Napoleon, it was urged, had never let his 
country fall, as the present Government had done, out of 
the foremost place in the councils of Europe, The second 
attempt of Louis Bonaparte to win over the garrison of 
Boulogne, in spite of the absurdities of the tame eagle, and 
the utter failure of the venture, added not a little to the 
popular uneasiness. By shutting up the adventurer in the 
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castle of Ham, the Goverumeiib made liim a martyr, aud ISJI-JS 
roused much dormant sympathy for him. The ministry 
accordingly fell, and Guizot, under the nominal presidency 
of Marshal Soult, became the real head of the new Govern- 
ment The step was foi’ from ullaying the strong feeling in 
Fiance , men accused Gnizot of having played tlie coiintiy 
false while in London, his bitter antagonism to Tliicra 
seemed to them to be the cause of the huniiliatioii of France Foitiil- 
For the moment, however, the only result was the fortifica-‘-’"'*^io“ 
tioii of Paris, which was begun lu 1841 

The annals of France were now tranquil, under tlie cold 
administration of Guizot, party spirit seemed to have died 
down ; tlie “ Pntcliard affair,” arising out of the occupation 'JlmPrit- 
by Fl’ance of Otalieite, in accordance with a treaty iii 1842, cliaut 
aroused again the slumbering irritation between Franco and 
England. The English Goveriimeiit had not objected to tlio 
treaty between Queen Pomare of Otaheito and the Fiencli 
Goveinmeiit; Mr Pntcliard, however, consul, missionary and 
medical man to the queen, believiug that tlio treaty was bad 
for the natives, hod siicceodod in pQi'siuidiug Queen Pomare 
to repudiate it, and to call on England to support her. 
Thereon in 1844 the French arrested him, sent him back 
to England, aud occupied tlio island as its protector. The 
success of the French amis in Africa also angered tlie 
English; Marshal Bugeaud had vigorously attacked and 
punished the emperor of Morocco forgiving refuge and sup- 
port to Abd-el-Kader, and the defeated emperor woe obliged 
to sue for peace (September 1846). In 1847 Laiuorici6i‘e 
succeeded in capturing the picturesque chieftain who had 
caused France so much trouble, and sent him as a prisoner 
to France. Lastly, the vexed question of the Spanish 
marriages, in 184C, in which Louis Philipps succeeded in 
r&*llyiug the Bourbons of France and Spain by a double 
marriage, caused vory strong feeling in England , it was 
felt that Guizot had broken lus word in tbo mattor, and that 
France was taking unfair moans of avenging herself for the 
affront of the quadruple alliance of 1840. 

So tilings stood when 1847 oponed with gloomy aspects Tlio 
for the French Government: irritation, want, the feeling sif’om.y 
that the Government had done little to lesson tlio comrae^ 
cial and agricultural distress; the desire of a more popular and 
perhaps more brilliant rule ; the distrust of Guizot's policy, 
as shown in the risks of the Spanish marriagea, by which 
he had eudangered the peace of France for the sake of illu- 
sory dynastic advantages ; the consciousness that the king’s 
feelings were not friendly to the people, that lus govern- 
ment was Belfish, and that he did not hesitate to use corrup- 
tion and influence in elections,— these things all made 
affairs seem unsettled and precarious. Guizot’s policy in the 
affair of the marriages, in his support of the Swiss Sonder- 
bnud, which wos the resistance of reactionary against popu- 
lar principles in Switzerland, his appeals to the treaties of 
1816, his friendly attitiids towards Metternichaud Austria, 
his divergence from the liberal views of Lord Palmerston, liis 
dislike for the patriots of Italy, shocked and alienated all 
liberal opinion in France, and made the minister completely Guizot’s 
unpopular. The role of prudence at home an d peace abroad, “P"’ 
never an heroic one, had been abandoned by Gmzot for 
system which endangered peace with the neighbours of 
France and irritated the passions of party at home. 

Triokery and subterfuge seemed to rule in high I 

Vm, The Second RbvowW56 ' 

The agitation of the country at chiefly in 

speeches made at fervid banquefsa ^ session of 

1848 opened, the opposition, Mhjl^ OSSlon-Bafrot, showed 
itself strong and resolute'] Jh^Sifeffefence of Government 
against a popular *^he outbreak cf 

the Revolution 1S48). On the 23d tlie 
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1848 national guard took part with the populace against the 
There- troops, and the soldiers, unwiUing to attack them, liesi- 
volution tated, and the day passed hy. Guizot now yielded, and 
of 1848. resignation ; it was, however, too late , that 

evening, the troops having fired on and killed some of the 
mob, a ghastly procession with the bodies of the slain passed 
through the streets. The excitement redoubled ; the troops 
refused to act; Louis Philippe even called on Thiers to 
form a liberal ministry with Oddlon-Barrot. A proclama- 
tion was issued stating that the troops were ordered to with- 
draw. Forthwith th e regular soldiers laid down theii? arms, 
and the people with the national guards marched on the 
Tuileriea Louis Philippe now abdicated in favour of his 
graudsoD the count of Paris, and, assuming the name of Mr 
William Smith, closed an inglorious reign by an inglorious 
flight in a hackney cab. He reached England, aud died 
there in peace some two years later. Writers have called 
the Bevolution of 1848 a mere trick, and have wondered how 
so mean an effort could have overthrown a constitutional 
and organized government. The truth is that France was 
weary of such a rule, that Paris wanted a republic, and that 
in the country generally the citizen-king was unpopular. 
The re- In the chamber of deputies tlie republicau party at once took 
puhlic of the command, and established a provisional Government, 
immediately proclaimed a republic, to be ratified by 
a popular vote; to be based on the sovereignty of the 
people ; to re-echo the old watchwords, “ liberty, e(iuality, 
fraternity;*' to secure a pure and liberal administratioa. 
The presidency of the new Government was given to Dupont 
de I'Eure ; Lamartine had the portfolio of foreign affairs ; 
Cremieux, justice; Ledru-RoUm, the home-office; Arago, 
the admirdty; Bddeau, the army; Carnot, education; 
Bethmont, trade; Qatniov-Pogis was nomad mayor of 
Paris ; Louis Blanc, with three others, were first named as 
secretaries, and soon after became actual members of the 
Government. The decree which established the tricobur 
flag, with a red rosette, Indicated, as trifles often will do, 
the position token up by the new administration. They 
would not accept the red flag of the Parisian communists, 
which Louis Blanc wished to take as symbol of a thorough 
repubhcanism ; they added the red rosette to ej^iress u 
cei’toin sympathy with that side ; they kept the tricolour 
as the flag of the old Revolution. One step— aud it was a 
great blunder— they did make under the influence of Louis 
Blanc ; they issued a decree promising to provide work for 
all,— promising in fact to suspend the first laws of political 
economy on behalf of the working man, 

Ths re- Though the revolution had been a thorough Parisian 
public surprise at the moment, all France was ready to accept it. 

From every side cheerful acquiescence came in ; the army 
bid approved ; the clergy were guided by the liberal archbishop 
of Paris, M. Affre, who three months later lost his life in 
the sacred attempt to stay bloodshed in the streets of 
the capital; politicians either wore silent or joined the 
Louis Government; the adventurer of Strosburg aud Boulogne, 
Bonn- 'vfbo had escaped from Ham in 1840, offered his services to 
pnrto. politely sent back to England. In April 

the elections to the new constituent assembly took plwe. 
They returned a body of, ou the whole, moderate republi- 
cans, not favourable to the extremer views of Paris, and 
appointed an executive commission of five members, Lam- 
artine, Arago, Garnier-Pag6s, Mane, and Ledra-RoUin. A 
serious outbreak was easily quelled in May ; in June, how- 
ever, things took a more alarming turn. The reaction, 
which had already begun in Franco, was supported by the 
CDiiviction «f nuxlorato men that the national workshop ” 
Hystoni, u pracLical socialism, was too burdensome fox the 
liiiaucoH of the stale, and that the countiy generally would 
not long subsidize the Parisian artisan. A decree ordering 
a portion of the working mou to bo enrolled in the anny 
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led to the terrible revolt of eastern Paris. The Government 1848-51 
declared the town to be in a state of siege, and entrusted The le- 
General Gavaignac with a dictatorship. For four days the '’oit ot 
battle of the barricades raged ; the artisans did not yield tiR 
the last barricade of the Faubourg St Antoine had been 
stormed, Then Gavaignac laid down his dictatorship and 
was named president of the council, with right of naming 
the mimsters. The national workshops were absolutely 
closed on the 3d of July, and thus the republic freed 
itself from the dictation of Paris. After the May dis- 
turbance* the leaders of reaction had begun to pluck up 
courage, and to offer themselves for the elections , Thiers 
was returned for the Lower Seine, and became its political 
leader; Changamier was its military chief, Louis Bona- 
parte was also among the elected. Ho veiled his ambition 
under popular phrases, and, as had been seen before, a 
Bonaparte made ready to pass mto absolute power by an 
alliance with the people and a seeming deference to its 
sovereignty. “My name," ho said, “is the symbol of 
order, nationality, and glory.” The Assembly next pro-Tlionew 
ceeded to do its work as a constitutional body, and organ- constitu- 
ized the Government thus A president of the repuffiic, 
elected for four yeais, and then not re-eligible till after four 
years more ; a council of state, named by the assembly for 
six years, and charged with the draftuig of aU public acts, 
aud other honourable functions; a legislative assembly 
of 750 membora. The date of election of a president was 
fixed for the 10th of December. The true ropublicans 
failed to support then* man, General Gavaignac ; they also 
left Lamartine entirely out, in spito of his honourable ser- 
vices. The instincts of the nation turned towards one who Louis 
bore the clianned name of Bonaparte, and the prince-advon* Bond- 
turec was elected by a vast majority of votw, nearly fivel’“’^® . 
millions and a half supporting him against less than one 
million and a half who voted for Gavaignac. Thus the dout. 
“Napoleonic idea,” strong in the country-places, prevailed 
over the moderate republicanism of the Assembly, and the 
wishes of the chief towns of France. The new president 
was formally proclaimed, and took oath of office on Deoom- 
her 20, 1848. 

The first act of the new Government was the overthrow His flwt 
of the republic of Romo, and the military restoration of Pius »cia, 

IX. By this the president declared himself hostile to aU the 
liberal movements of Europe, aud wou the firm gratitude 
and allegiance of the Catholic clergy of Franco. Before 
Louis Bonaparte had been in oflico a year, it was soon that 
he was preparing to move in the direction of absolute 
power. Stormy debates in the Assembly took place ; a 
law was passed Hmitbg the suffrage, as it was seen that in 
the existing temper of the country the ignorant peasant- 
vote was at the mercy of advonturors. Discussion also 
followed as to a revision of the constitution of 1848. At 
last, on December 2, 1851, the prince-president, guided 
by a group of friends and b^otho^con8p^ratorB, ventured 
on his famous mtp d’Stat, and swept away the whole Tlie cow 
existing fabric of the constitution. In the most law- of 
loss manner sixteen prominent mombors of the Assembly 
were arrested, among tliem Cavaimac and Thiers; the 
Assembly iteelf was forcibly dissolved, universal suffrage re- 
stored, and 0 . plebiscite on the now form of government was 
appointed to folbw at once ; the capital was placed in a 
state of siege; the council of state disinisseA A new 
ministry was also formed of the chief members of the suc- 
cessful conspiracy, —Morny for the home-office, St Arnaud 
for war ; Fould, finance ; Ronher, justice, A project for a Oonsti- 
tenure of the presidency for ton years, with mimsters of 
responsible only to the president, a council of state to draft 
and prepare laws, a legislative body, and a conservative 
senate,— this was the new constitution of 1862. It was 
clearly a reminisoence of that form of government which 
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1852 led to the firat empire. Outbursts of despairing resistance 
in Paris were steridy put down, with brutal seventies, which 
aimed at striking terror into the capital j the men round 
Louis Bonaparte did not want for vigour , they had won 
power by conspiracy, and did not hesitate to keep it by a 
massacre. The new constitution was accepted by an over- 
whelming majority; it seemed as if the Napoleonic idea 
was omnipotent in France. The new government was, 
like that of the gioat Napoleon, the union of strong and 
arbitrary rule with an appeal to the ignorant passions of 
the populace. The burgher world acceded to it, because 
it was strong, and promised order and hopes of material 
prosperity, and because it was scared and puzded by the 
fitful appearances of the “red spectre ” of eastern Paris. 
Napo- Little trouble did the successful party take about the re- 
leon III. maming step. The high tide of tho popularity of Loms 
Bonaparte was still running up in flood ; and m November 
1852 an almost unanimous vote (7,824,129 against 253,149) 
accepted him as hereditary emperor of the French under the 
name of Napoleon IIL Before the end of the year he 
made solemn entry into Paris. 

IX. The Second Empiee, 

Thu The second empire lasted from November 4, 1862, to 
bBooml September 4, 1870, a period of nearly 18 years. It was 
openly modelled on the first empire, and Napoleon IIL 
never forgot that he was his uncle’s nephew. His mother, 
the ex-queen of Holland, was Hortense Eugenie de Beau- 
harnais, daughter of tho empress Josephine by her first hus- 
band, the viscount Alexandre de Beauharnais ; the emperor 
married her to his brother Louis Bonaparte in 1802; and 
Oharao- her son Louis was born in 1808. He was now forty-four 
to of years of age, a man of no dignity of moral character, ambi- 
leon°lll unscrupulous, but somewhat wanting in nerve , far 

and of better than the adventurers who surrounded him ; a man of 
hisreigu. very considerable clearness of vision, who did his utmost to 
develop tho home-prosperity of France, by sweeping away 
tho barriers which wrong-headed Governments had placed 
on commerce, and by introducing the new doctrines, 
strange to French ears, of free trade, which he had learnt 
to admire by seeing their applications in Eugland. His 
government was frequently, dmost incessantly, involved in 
wars ; yet the emperor himself was doubtless sincere in pro- 
claiming his wish for peaoa “The empire,” he said, 
“menaces no one ; it desires to develop in peace and full 
independence the vast resources it has received from 
heaven.” It is but one of the inevitable results of a bad 
tradition that he, like his predecessors, hoped to succeed in 
securing prosperity to France by constant interference, and 
by making the nation feel the presence at its head of an 
irresponsible yet beneficent master. At the same time 
this ostentatious activity assured labour to the restless arti- 
sans of the great cities; towns were half rebuilt; Paris 
especially felt this malign benevolence, which, while it 
fed the workman, made him destroy his own means of re- 
sistance to govemmentj—for the rebuilding of Paris 
Haussmann was planned so as to drive great and straight 
military roads through all the disaffected quartera of the 
north and east. Eailways, canals, harbours, public build- 
inga, above aB, new churches and old, owned the imperietl 
hand If, as must be granted, this lower empire was based 
on popular ignorance and plentiful bloodshed and terrorism, 
both in Paris and in the provinces, it must also be conceded 
that the emperor himself, dreamer as he was, was heartily 
anxious for the welfare of France. He was unfortunate 
in his associates, and perhaps also in the beautiful lady he 
chose as empress. 

When the second empire began, the sovereigns of Europe 
thought that republicanism was gone for ever; they recog- 


nized the new government of Prance with some cordiality. l852-5i 
England came fii-st — for m England the unmistakable 
expression of the popular will was regarded just as the re- 
sult of a general election at home might have been ; tho 
vote of the people had expressed their wishes clearly, aud 
England was ready to accept their views as to their own 
affairs. It was noticed that Prussia was unfriendly towards 
the new government ; and when the emperor, anxious to 
secure the hereditary succession promised to him by Prance, 
looked round him for a wife, his proposal to wed a Hohen- 
zollern princess met with a marked rebufif. He had before Marrwgo 
failed to win a Swedish princess; he finally chose for himself of 
the handsome Eug4nie de Tiiba, a Spanish lady, who had 
already been conspicuous for her beauty at his court. 

Franco was divided in mind respecting her . her appearance 
won men's hearts , the national vanity was vexed at the 
rebuffs, while it was pleased to say that the emperor had 
disdained royal aad formal alliances m order to choose the 
lady after his own heart ; and lastly, there were not a few 
who grumbled that he ought not to have slighted the ladies 
of Fmnce by selecting a Spaniard, Anyhow, the young 
empress bore him a son, the prince imperial, on whom 
rested all the hopes of the new dynasty. For the rest, her 
extravagant and frivolous tastes m di-ess and habits set a 
very bad example to a nation far too willing to copy it ; 
and her influence and advice were invariably on the urducky 
side. She was a devoted Catholic, and to her counsels are 
due some of the worst mishaps of the reign. 

In 1864 began the first war of the second empire, — the tIio 
first denial to the famous utterance of Bordeaux in 1862, Cniaomi 
“ L’empire, e’est la paix,” .which had enlisted the warm 
partisanship of commerce and finance, The large and am- 
bitious schemes of the czar Nicholas against Turkey, “ tho 
sick man” of that day, alarmed all Europe; the dispute 
between Russia and the Porte as to the holy iilaces was re- 
ferred to a conference at Yienna, which proposed to solve 
the difficulty on the lines of the treaty or 1841, which had 
placed Turkey under the guarantee of the five great powers. 

Before diplomacy had got to work the Russians had invaded 
the Turkish territory ; the Anglo-French fleet had moved 
up to Besika Boy, to be withm call of Constantinople, and 
the Russian fleet (30th November 1853) had destroyed the 
Tntkish ships at Sinope. War, however, did not 'openly 
break out tiU the next spring. In April a treaty of alliance 
was signed between France and England, who were after- 
wards joined by the king of Sardinia, while Austria and 
Frossia also guaraateed the possessions of each other ; the 
imperial guard was re-established, and an army of 60,000 
men, one-third EngHsh, two-thirds French, set sail for the 
Black Sea, After halting first at Gallipoli, then at Varna, 
the allied fleets and armies set sail for the Crimea, and 
landed under protection of the ships near the month of the 
river Alma. Thence they marched along the coast towards 
Sebastopol, and came on the Russians strongly posted on 
the left bank of the Alma ; on the 20th of September 1854 
the allies defeated the Russians there and took their posi- 
tion. Mentschikoff, who commanded them, withdrew into 
Sebastopol, round which the allies marched, taking up 
their quarters not far from Balaclava, to the south-east of 
the great fortress. Then began a si^e which lasted 
through the winter ; on October 25 the Russians were re- 
pulsed at Balaclava itself, by the wild charge of the 
cavalry ; on November 6 the allied anules won the battle 
of Inkermann, in which the English, who were defending 
the points attacked, bore the chief brant of the fighting. 

It was not till June that the bombardmeuf of the allies was 
effectual in producing the M of some of the outworb. 
Sebastopol eventually Ml the 10th of September, ia con- 
sequence of the storm Pf theMalakoff tower by the French 
troops. The I^ndh and Russians had now done enough, and 
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3856-5D tke war speedily came to an end. The English would wdl- 
ingly have gone on till they had rumed the Russian navy, 
the emperor of the Erench was glad to be done with it. In 
1866 the czar Alexander, who had succeeded Nicholas in 
The the winter of the great siege, signed a treaty of peace, the 
peace of t 3 rms which had been agreed on at the Congress of 
Pans. The Black Sea and the Danube were neutralized) 
the Danubian principalities taken, in part at least, from 
under Enssian protection , the sultan was admitted to the 
council-board of Europe. The peace did httle for the real 
good of Fiance, created a cold feeling between her and Eng- 
land, annoyed Prussia, and did not satisfy Austria. The 
war had not been veiy bnlhant; the losses had been heavy ; 
the appearance of Count Cavonr at the congress had 
forecast the coming events of 1859. 

Tiic The attempt of Orsini on the emperor’s life in January 
Owmi 1858 led the way. A man who liad been among the 
attumpL. earbonari, aud had bandied the explosive substances which 
lay like torpedoes in all the water ways of European pohtics. 
ought not to have been astonished that Italians, smarting 
under their country’s wrongs, should try to avenge them- 
selves on him for the expedition to Rome and the restoration 
of the papacy. To them Napoleon III. seemed to be a 
traitor, and the chief causa of their subjection to hateful 
and foreign masters. And Oraini’a attempt was by no 
means the first. The French journals spoke gratefully of 
the fact that no Frenclimen weie compromised in these 
attempts at assassination ; the emperor hmaself, alarmed for 
his personal safety, and also sympathizing to some degree 
with the aspirations of Italy, began to think that he could 
secure himsolf from these secret and successive attacks only 
by satisfying tlie irritated feelings of Italy. The first result 
of it, however, was a period of terrorism at home, and of 
swaggering menace on the part of the army, unchecked by 
the Government, against England, that “lair of these 
monsters who are sheltered by its laws ” England, dis- 
abused since the peace of its admiration for the imperial 
rule, replied by the volunteer movement, and the construc- 
tion of defences on the coasts. But the emperor’s mind was 
not set on war with England. New Year’s Day 1859 dis- 
closed to the diplomatic world liis scLcmos against Austria, 
and showed that Italy would be the scene of warfare aud 
change. The empress was known to be averae to a war 
whicli must be agaiust the instincts of Catholicism. Prince 
Napoleon, who in January 1859 married the Princess 
Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, 
was known to be in favour of an alliance with the Pied- 
montese for the liberation of Italy. Tbo emperor hoped 
to steer between the two) hoped to satisfy tho Italians 
and to escape the alarms of conspiracy, and at the same 
time to satisfy the empress and the Catholic party by 
constructing an Italian federation of states under pro- 
aidency of tilie pope. The current of affairs, the strength 
of the “doctrine of nationalities,” the dafiuite and heroic 
attitude of Italy herself, proved too strong for him. A 
federation in Italy, a federation in Switzerland, and a third 
in Germany, would have left Franco in the centre of tho 
world, compact and powerful among weak and divided 
neighbours on every hand. This was the imperial policy; 
united Italy and united Germany destroyed tho plan, and 
brought the empire with it to tho ground. 

Tiio In July 1868 Cavour and Napoleon had agreed on tho 
bailiau terms of nn alliance ; Victor Emmatmol should be king of 
‘‘ Italy, with^ possession of the north ; Nice and Savoy, the 
<u'udlo of his race, ho agreed to Hurrouder to France. With 
this unclerstiinding war began, after deluBivo talk roapocting 
n congress, in April 18159, Austria at tho last momont 
forcing it nn by ordering tho cabinet 'of Turin to roduco its 
army ami disiniss tho voluntocrs. On the 3d of May the 
I'hciicli tiovcnimuiiL also ilcclarccl war, aniidbt tho plaudits 
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of Pans, and the enthusiasm of the army Tho French at i 860 
once entered Italy, by the Mont Ceuis pass, aud by sea, 
landing at Genoa The empeior himself took the command 
in chief, King Victor Emmanuel placed himself under his 
orders. The affairs of Montebello and Palestro, in uhicli 
the Piedmontese fought well, secured for Fiance the safe 
passage of the Po. On J une 4 the battle of Magenta, fought 
to open the passage of the Ticino, was won, after a very 
doubtful struggle, by the arrival of MacMahon, whom the 
emperor named marshal of France aud duke of Magenta. 

The Austrians fell back, and tho allies at once entered 
Mihin. Baraguay-d’Hilhers puslied the Germans out of 
Marignauo; and Garibaldi, with his chasseurs of the Alps, 
dislodging the Austrians from their positions round the 
Logo Maggiore, threatened their communications witli 
Tyrol, their only sure line of retreat in case of ultimate 
disaster. Qiulay, who commanded the Austiians, drew 
back within the Quadrilateral, as it was called, formed by 
the four foi tresses of Peschiera, Mantua, Legnago, aud 
Verona, a square within which, ever since 1815, the Austrians 
had been accumulating all their means of resistance. 

This Quadulateral, well held, could effectually block tho 
passage through North Italy, for Peschieia stands on tho 
Lago di Garda, which runs up into the mountains, while 
Mantua is not far from the Po j an enemy venturing down 
southwards could never leave these great strongholds on Ins 
flank; tUoir siege and reduction would give their holders 
time to recover from any disasters. To tho attack of this 
strong position the all'ies now advanced, and on Juno 24 
they met tho Austrians to the west of the Mincio, and, 
therefore, just in advance of Peschiera and Mantua, in tho 
broken ground which lies about tho town of Solferiuo. The Bultlo 
battle which then took place was fought with great 
gallantry by tho allies, and some tenacity by tho Austrians, 
who were on tho defensive, and had the great advantage of 
the position, and of a thorough knowledge of tho ground. 
French historians themselves allow that there was little 
strategy shown on either side : “At Solfciino, as tliiough- 
out the campaign, tho cominand-in-chicf was below its 
proper level.” Tho defeat of tho Austrians, without bmiig 
crushing, wns complete ; they fell back to tho ucighbuur- 
hood of Voiono, the rally-point of tho Quadrilatciul, nud 
the allies laid siege to Pcscliicra. 

These BucccBsive victories, and tho release of tho Milanese 
from Austrian domination, had un iimiiediato effect on tho 
rest of Italy. The duko of Tuscany had fled, and his tcirri- 
torioB were occupied by French troops uiiilor Prince 
Napoleon. Tho duko of Modena, after Magenta, also imule 
his escape, and his duchy proclaimed Victor Emmamiol in 
his stead. Tho samo took place in Panno. Tho “Legations,” 
the northern portion of tho States of the Church, throw off 
the papal government, and joyfully proclaimed their adhoaiou 
to tk national cause. A French fleet in July appeared be- 
fore Venice, and tlie Queen of tho Adriatic was burning to 
throw off the Austrian yoke. Still, every one thought that 
tho war was scarcely begun, and, considering tho strength 
of tho Quadrilateral and the proverbial tenacity of tho 
Austrians under defeat, it seemed not unlikely that changes 
in the fortune of war might yet favour the loactionary 
cause, when Europe was astonished to hoar that the two 
emperors, in a conference at Villafranca, had agreed on tho 
bases of a peace. There should bo an Italian confederation 
under prosidenoy of the pope ; Lombardy (with exception 
of Pcscliioiii and Mantuu) slioulil be Hiirrcnd ured to 
Napoleon, who should pve.sent it to tho king of ^Sardinia; 
Vouice should bo allowed to outer the Italian confederacy, 
though it was still to he an Austiiau possession ; tho dukes 
of Tuscany and Modena were to bo replaced; rofonus to bo 
introduced into tho papal states ; not a word about tlio south 
of Italy. Those terms agreed on, vim voce, between the 
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1869-63. emperors without a single witness on either side, were 
The embodied, in October, in the treaty of ZuricL The result, 
treaty of for the moment, satisfied no one. Austria was humiliated 
Zunch ijy j|. , disappointed, in the very moment of hope and 
triumph 3 Germany and England deemed both the war and 
the peace a high-handed proceeding j and France herself, 
in spite of the successes of her army, wished that the high- 
sounding promise of her emperor, “Italy free, from the 
Alps to the Apennines,” had been more nearly fulfilled. 
Finally, military critics noted that the generalship of the 
war left much to be desired, and that the organization of 
the army was very far from perfect. Further changes, re- 
sults as much of the force of ideas as of diplomacy or of 
war, were sure to follow before long. Ominous utterances 
and influences of the Ultramontanes m France heralded 
coming difficulties even before the conclusion of the peace 
of Zurich. The pope, Pius IX., guided by the Jesuits, 
throw himself into the arms of the reactionary party ; and 
Napoleon saw good reason to give up his chimerical scheme 
for an Italian federation under papal presidency. He de- 
clared hia intention of founding a great kingdom of 
Northern Italy, and announced that Savoy and Nice were 
to be united to France, by way of counterpoise. The forms 
of a plebiscite were duly gone through m those districts ; 
aud the transfer took place shortly afterwards. 

Garibaldi Even this change of attitude on the Emperor’s part, 
in Sicily coujiled as it was with the continuance of the French 
andXtaly. at Rome, and the cession of Nice and Savoy, vras 

offensive to Italian independence. Garibaldi, with his 
noble band of volunteers, amidst the warm sympathy of all 
liberal Europe, landed in Sicily, and soon defeated the half- 
liearted supporters of the wretched Neapolitan Government; 
Naples and Sicily were at once united to the Italian king- 
dom. Piedmontese troops entered the papal territories, and 
won the battle of Oaatelfidardo ; general Lamorici6re, who 
commanded the Papalini in the battle, was soon after 
taken, when Ancona surrendered, and was sout back to 
France by the Italian Government. The victorious troops, 
leaving Rome and its French garrison on one side, joined 
the triumphant volunteer-army of Garibaldi, In February 
1861 Francis IL king of Naples, who was besieged in 
Gaeta, capitulated, and a new Italian parliament in the 
same month proclaimed Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. 
Rome alone was left out, the natural capital of tiie king- 
dom, defended from heraelf and from Italy by French 
bayonets. The political situation was indefensible. 

Distant During these years France had also been engaged in 
distant expeditions ; a Chinese war, in alliance with Eng- 
land, occupied her from 1858 to 1860; the capture of 
Pekin brought this war to an end. In Cochin-China, 
also, France had Spain as an aUy, and closed an obscure 
if successful war with a treaty of peace in 1862. The 
Syrian expedition of 1860, undertaken in harmony with the 
other Christian powers, speedily reduced the sultan to 
reason, and a French occupation, which lasted till June 
1861, did much to relieve the oppressed Christians of that 
part of the Turkish dominions. Lastly, the affairs of Mexico, 
in which the empress, guided by her clerical tastes, took an 
active part, led to the intervention of the emperor on behalf 
of the archduke Maximilian of Austria ; at first England 
and Spain, which also had grievances against the revolu- 
tionary Government of Mexico, joined with France. 
England, however, had little real interest at stake ; Spain 
wanted to place a prince of her own on the Mexican throne ; 
when it came to the point, France was left to carry out her 
schemes as she could. The whole affair ended in a terrible 
disaster for the archduke in 1867, and discredit aud loss 
to the imperial Government. It was seen by the elections 
of 1863 that, while the peasant-vote remained true to 
Napoleon HI., the towns, following the leading of Paris, 


and in spite of all official efforts, sent up a strong minority 1863-6C 
to the opposition. It was clear that the educated and think- 
ing part of France was already weary of the second empire. 

Now broke out the Danish war, which was the beginnmg The 
of the consolidation of Germany. In 1862 the conference Dwnsh 
of London had settled the succession to the Danish crown 
on the duke of Qlucksburg, who had married a Danish 
princess; when Frederick VII. died in 1863 and Christian 
IX. succeeded to the throne, the Germanic confederation, 
which hod never agreed to the arrangement, protested 
against the union of Schleswig and Holstein to the Danish 
kingdom. Holstein had always been a German duchy, and 
vigorous colonization had mode South Schleswig in large part 
German in population. The Danish Government allowed 
the_ federal forces, commanded by Baron Halkett, a Hano- 
verian general, to occupy Holstein provisionally, while it 
refused them possession of Schleswig; Prussia and Austria, 
acting in concert, eai'ly in 1864 invaded Schleswig, drove 
the Danes back, and stormed their lines at Duppel ; after 
which they quietly occupied all the disputed terntory. 

When England, with Russia and Sweden, pressed for a 
conference to settle the dispute by international aibitratiou, 

France held back, and refused to oppose Prussia and 
Austria. The emperor suggested, as a middle course, that a 
plebiscite, his favourite idea when nationalities were in ques- 
tion, should bo taken in the two duchies. The conference 
admitted this for Holstein, and refused it for Schleswig, and 
on this point the negotiations wore broken off. The allied 
Germans speedily brought the war to au end by their over- 
whelming Btren^h, and in October 1864 it was agreed, 
after some difficulties, that Austria should take charge of 
Holstein, and Prussia of Schleswig. The confederation 
gained nothing; aud it was obvious that Austria, .too, 
could gain nothing by the occupation of so distant a 
province. France, which had so much to lose, according 
to the “ doctrine of nationalities,” had placed on record 
her firm belief iu that idea, and had helped Prussia to 
become the champion of it for Germany; tho foolish 
Mexican war, and tho state of feeling at homo, had in 
fact hampered Franco so much as to render her almost 
powerless at this moment. 

The jealousy between north and south Germany, which The 
has existed ever since the time of tho Reformation, now 
passed into a now phase. Prussia stood forward again as ^ 
the champion of German unity, which had failed in 1848, 
though it had never ceased to be tho desire of the nation ; 
and the convention of Gaatein, by which Austria retained 
Holstein, provided a starting-point for a new war in 1866, 
the “Seven Weeks’ War.” A visit of Count Bismarck to 
Napoleon in 1866 had shown that great statesman that he 
had nothing to fear from France ; the second empire seemed 
paralysed; Italy hastened to treat at Berlin for the com- 
pletion of her unity, for north Germany and she had the 
same aims and the same enemies. They both wanted their 
national life to be completed ; both were struggling, in large 
part, against the Catholic Olmroh; both had Austria as 
their chef foe, Thus secured, Bismarck wen t boldly to war ; 
and in an incredibly short time had crushed the resistance 
of Hanover, while he destroyed the Austrian power at 
Sadowa. The treaty of Prague, under the mediaticn of The 
Napoleon III, soon followed. Though the Italians had^»Vo( 
been defeated at Custozza in the end of Jnne, Sadowa had 
stneken such a blow at the heart of Austria tffiat she aban- 
doned all thought of further resistance, delivered Venetia 
over to Napoleon, who restored it at once to My, and 
signed the peace of Pr^e in August 1 866. By this docu- 
ment the old German Confederation was dissolved ; Rmssia 
took full possession of Hoitein, and also of Schlesmg, 
under the promise that if the northern or Danish-speaking 
part of that duchy desired to return to Dmimark, it might 
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1860-69. say so. Up to the present time, Prussia, true to her ancient 
tradition of never letting go, has q^uietly retained the whole 
of the duchy. A new confederacy of the north of Gernaany 
was established under the headship of the king of Prussia, 
and that kingdom also received considerable additions. 
It was agreed that the nver Main, whioh runs across that 
narrowest part of Germany, that hilly and wooded country 
which has seen so many struggles for mastery, and which 
for centimes has been, roughly speaking, the ^viduig-line 
between Low and High Germany, should now once more 
separate the northern from the southern confederacy. This 
arraugement, however, came to naught, Baden at once 
placed itself under the command of Prussia, and Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria before long did the same, Austria was 
left alone, and almost excluded from Germany, while 
Prussia became at once the strongest power in Europe, 
France, which had welcomed with enthusiasm the restora- 
tion of Venetia to Italy, looked with less glad eyes at this 
growth of German strength across the Ehina Thiers, 
with clear foresight, in 1866 predicted the coming empire 
of Germany; M. Magne, addressing Napoleon, did not hesi- 
tate to say that “the national feelings would be profotmdly 
wounded if the final result should be that France has only 
gained by her intervention the establishment on her two 
flanks of two neighbours of abnormally increased stren^h. 
Greatness is after all a relative affair; and a country which 
in itself 13 no weaker than it was maybe diminished by the 
accumulation of new forces around it.” 

Fimli In 1 866, after a convention with Italy, the French troops 
withdrew from Eome, whila Victor Emmanuel promised 
not to molest the pope. There came, however, to Eome a 
ftam French legion, composed of volunteers, chiefly old Bourbon 
Borne, partisans, commanded by a French general aud officerB of 
the French army. The presence of these troops was natU" 
rally regarded by Italy as a violation of the convention j so 
that when Garibaldi with his volunteers, in 1867, attempted 
to raise patriotic feelings in the territory round Eome, 
and in concert with the citizens to gain entrance into the 
Eternal Oity, the Italian Government took no steps to pre- 
vent him. The emperor, however, with unlucky zeal, liter 
much hesitation, despatched General de FaiUy with a strong 
force to succour the pope, and thus placed himself openly 
in antagonism with Italy. The French and papal troops 
defeated the Qaribaldians at Mentaua (3d November 1867) ; 
and Italy regarded herself as thenceforward free from all 
obligation of gratitude towards imperial France. On the 
other hand, the clerical party loudly complained that the 
emperor had but half done Hs work, and fumbled because 
he had not used his victory to restore to me papacy its lost 
Dlacou- territory. Thus Napoleon HI. lost the favour of both 
Kile impression that ha was 

■ a weak and irresolute ruler. Nor did his efforts to pur- 
chase the duchy of Luxembourg from Holland add to hia 
reputation (1866-1867). For the intervention of Prussia 
defeated all his plans; and although the fortifications of 
Luxembourg were demolished, and the Prussian garrison 
withdrawn. It was felt that the emperor’s attempt to 
strengthen his north-eastern frontier had complete];^ failed, 
and that the antagonism between France and Prussia must 
one day lead to troubles. The boldness of the opposition 
iucreosed; each slight advantage yielded by the Government 
in tliDse days gave it fresh strength; Thiers was listened 
to with groat mtorest when he demonstrated in 1868 the 
hollowness of imperial finance, the terrible burden of debt, 
tho growing dimensions of the army expenditure, wHch 
was not accompanied by any real increase in the fightmg- 
strength of the nation. The elections of 1866 showed the 
quick growth of the opposition ; far from the old unanimity, 
tho imperial Government did not obtain quite throe-fifths of 
tlio votes; and again the largo towns returned republican 
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candidates. In this assembly M. Gambetta made his first 1870. 
public appearance among the “irreconcilables, ” In J anuary M. Gam- 
1870 a quasi-hberal cabinet, headed byM. OUivier, who had 
been won over by the emperor and empress in a private inter- 
view, endeavoured to face the growing dissatisfaction; to re- 
concile the “irreconcilables,” without endangering the impe- 
rial position. After many liberal professions, the emperor 
once more appealed to the country for a vote of confidence 
in himself) and in the hereditary character of his govern- 
ment The reply of France seemed to be overwhelming aud 
decisive, — 7,358,786 Yes, against 1,671,939 No. This vote 
was taken on the 8th of May 1870; within two months 
the HohenzoUern question had begun its ominous course. 

In 1868 the Spanish insurrection of September had dis- 
lodged Queen Isabella. She took refuge in France, with The 
a crowd of partisans, and became at once the favoured Hohoii- 
guest of the emperor and his Spanish spouse. In the pro- 
visional Government of Madrid General Prim in 1869 be- ^ 
came president of the council of ministers, and began almost 
at once to search about Europe for an eligible king. In tho 
course of his inquiries he happened on Prince Leopold of 
HohenzoUern -Bigmaringen, to whom he offered the crown 
of Spam without first announcing his intentions to the 
court of Fratttia The intimacy existing between tho empress 
and the ex-queen of Spain was no doubt a sufiicient reason 
for tluB reticence. Prince Leopold at once informed the 
head of his house, the king of Prussia, of the fact, and the 
king authorized him to accept the oflfer. So stood affairs 
when the French cabinet thought it necessary to intervene. 

The two nations had regarded one another with distrust for 
years ; in the begmning of the imperial rule tho Prussians 
hod stood aloof ; the irritation which Franco felt at the 
Banish war passed into alarm after Sadowa. Tho failure 
of Benedetti’s negotiation in 1870 with Bismarck as to 
Belgium added to the tension. The French Government 
was also imeasy at the evident signs of opposition at 
home, the decay of its popularity, tho penalty of its 
corruption and extravagance; finally, there existed two 
courts, that of the empress and a more patriotic one, which 
dimly reflected the ancient antagonism between a Span- 
ish party in high place and tho truo interests of tho 
country. The emperor of tlio French, woin-out and more 
irresoluto than ever, became the prey and victim of a 
faction. When Prince Leopold, on learning the objections 
of France, withdrew his candidature, the French Govern- 
ment, instead of accepting tho act in a conciliatory spirit, 
seemed to bo inspired by tho temper of the duke of 
Grammont’s speech in tho Assembly at tho time. “We 
cannot allow ^e actual balance of power in Europe to be 
deranged, and tiie interest and honour of Franco to be im- 
perilW. Wo firmly hope this may not happen ; against it 
we count on both the prudence of Germany and tho friend- 
ship of Spain. Wore it to bo otherwise, strong in your 
support and in that of the nation, wo should know how to 
do our duty, without hesitation and without weakness; 
brave words and menacing, but words which required real 
strength behind them, the very thing which was lacking! 

The empress and her friends wanted war; and conse- 
quently the king of Prussia was pressed, as a further step, 
to give assurances that he never would support Prince 
Leopold in any future candidature for tho Spanish throne, 

This was equivalent to saying that war was determined on; 
and the Prussian cabinet made no further effort for 
peace. Stops wore taken in Paris for a fresh centp 
against the liberals, if they proved too obstructive; the 
empress was eager’ to scours, by a succoesful wor, the 
throne for her son, and to appear os the champion of 
Oatholic and Ultramontane principles in Europe, While 
the liberal party in the chamber and the country, headed 
by Thiers, persistently opposed the war, the Bonapartists 
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1870. fiercely pushed matters on ; they refused the good offices refused to hear of the emperor’s return to Paris, and ordered 1870-71. 
of the other states of Europe ; in shameful ignorance of the MacMuhon to march to the Belgian frontier, to take the 
truth, they declared that everything was ready— “five Prussians on the flank, and to relieve Bazaine at Metz,— a 
tunes ready,” “ready to the last gaiter-button”— and were plan excellent with a strong force able to inarch fast, fatal 
only eager to begin. The ruffians of Paris, intoxicated with an imperial army, disorganized, doubtful, and slow, 
after their sort by the brilliancy of an imperial policy. The northward movement ended speedily in the great Tho 
mobbed Thiers, attacked his house, and filled the streets catastrophe of Sedan (1st September 1870). On the 2d huttle ot 
with yells of ^ Berlin. ^ the emperor, with an army of more than 80,000 men, was 

War mth And thus war began, with the emperor as commander-in- the prisoner of war of the king of Prussia. 

Germany, empress as regent at Paris. Prance had no 

aides; her appeal to South Gemauy failed; Austria, X. The Thied Bepudlio. 

however friendly, was paralysed by Russia; for it was ^ 

known that if Austria moved against Prussia, Russia would In spite of all precautions the news oozed out at Paris all 

at once attack her ; and the people of the lesser German too soon for the dismayed imperialists. On September 4: 
states, whatever them Governments might think, were the third Republic was proclaimed on the advice of M. 
favourable to Prussia; for she seemed to them to be uphold- Thiers, with a Government of national defence ; the chief The 
TIib mg a national cause. At Paris, the profoundest ignorance members were Jules Favre, Jules Simon, and Gambetta;ttird 
Ignorance pgjgQg^_ Nothing was known of the state of feelmg in General Trochu was its military head, Gradually the 
in ranee. qj. gf ^j^g jggj condition of the Prussian prapora- mans closed in on Paris , no serious resistance in the field 

tions for war. As little was known of the fitness of their being attempted, or indeed being possible, at a moment when 
own army for a great war , it was thought that it was one half of the available army of Franco lay in Metz and 
strong aud ready, whereas it was ill-organized, ill-supplied, the other half was either destroyed or prisoners at Sedan, 
and without proper reserves, while the incapacity of its The first siege of Pane lasted from September 19, 1870, to The first 
leaders was appalling. No one knewanythmgof strategy; January 30, 1871, during which period also the temporal 
maps and plans were bad; even the employment of rail- power of the papacy came to an end (September 1870), for 
ways in war hod never been properly studied; bravery there it fell with the imperial cause, which alone had held it up ; 
was in plenty, but leading and management were abso- and in December tlm king of Prussia was invited toaccept the 
lately wanting. The French army was stretched across the position of head of a new empire of Germany. With a Ger- 
frontior-liue looking towards Germany from Strasburg to mam emperor, and Victor Emmanuel at Rome, and France 
Metz ; Metz became the French quarters-general, Mainz the in extremities, it was clear that great changes hod come, and 
German. By the 2d of August th e hostile armies came into must lead eventually to broad rearrangemen ts of the political 
collision; the emperor’s reeonnaiBBanoe drove the Germans world. While Paris held out bravely enough, if not very 
out of Sarrebmek on that day, and the prince imperial wisely, Gambotta at Tours used incredible efforts to raise 
there underwent his de a baptism into fresh armies for Prance; the old hero of Italy, Garibaldi, also 

misfortune. This was the one success of the French arms appeared, now that imperialism was gone, and placed his 
across the German frontier; for on that same day fighting sword at the disposal of the struggling republic. Before 
began near Wissembourg, whence, after a severe battle, the end of October the capitulation of Metz had released a 
General Douay had to withdraw on the 4th. Attacks whole German army, which protected the operations of the 
followed sharply ; on the 6th MacMahon was driven in at besieging hosts ; at last, on January 28, 1871, an armistice 
Worth, and on the same day Frossard was defeated at the was announced, which brought the despairing resistance of 
other end of the line. Before Paris ibd recovered from her Paris to an end. The war elsewhere died out almost at 
delight at the trivial success of Sarrebruck, the ominous once; the Germans occupied all the forts round Paris, 
telegram, “Tout pent seretablir,” awoke her to a true view On 8th February elections took place for a National The As- 
of the state of things. It was soon seen that the emperor Assembly to be held at Bordeaux, to deliberate on the ques- sembly 
was unfit to command, and was a mere encumbrance; there tion of peace or war, or rather, to arrange the terms of 
was neither strategy in detail nor a definite plan of cam- peace,— for the country |retumed the Assembly with that“°*'^’ 
paign ; having let in the invasion, he resigned the post of intention, It was a body nominally republican, with strong 
commander-in-chief into the hands of Marshal Bazaine, monarchical leaulngs, as yet unexpressed; hardly half a 
and withdrew into Metz. The forward movement of the dozen Bonapartists were returned to it. Garibaldi was 
Germans soon, alarmed both him and Pans, and then he among the deputies elected, though he declined the honour 
decided (August 1 4) to retire to the camp at Chalons, where of acting as a Frenohmam The new republican Government 
Marshal MacMahon was in command. The emperor's slow of France now had M. Thiers as chief of the executive 
retreat, with a long train of useless followers, blod:ed the power, with M. Gr^vy as president of the Assembly; and it 
roads, and stopped the movement of troops and supplies, was decided that the Assembly should hold its sittings at 
At this very time the Prussians and their allies were cloring Versailles. The fierce outbreak of the hot lepubficans 
in on Metz; on the 14th, the 16th, aud the 16thi great battlefi of Paris interfered sorely with their peaceful labours, 
were fought, in which, though the Germans sometime On 18th March the commune of Paris declared itself 
suffered terrible losses, and even seemed to fail, they even- in opposition to the Versailles republic ; the old grudges 
tuaUy succeeded in breaking through the French defences, of artisan Paris once more asserted their unpleasant exmt- 
and compelled Bazaine to draw back into Metz. The French ence; and Marshal MacMahon was instructed by the 
view of his conduct is that he meant to keep this army intact Versailles Assembly to reduce the insurgent capital' Th«i The 
in order that afterwards, in conjunction with the Germans followed the second siege of Paris, from April 2 id M!ay 21, 
as his accomplices, he might secure, with a fresh military with ite accompanying horrors, aud the gloomy 
mip dHUtf the imperial rule over France. Virhatever he of street-fighting and the htuming afid rmh of the public 
may have meant, the Germans had no intention of iutiusting buildings of the town. 

the fortunes of IHnce to him. At this tune General Trochu, Meanwhile M, Thiers Wd fit 'hisl, by bis uAwetuyingTLe 
an able soldier, whom the empress did not like, was appointed, activity, succeeded ing^^j^'ierihs of peace agreed 
governor of Paris; the army of MacMahon was at CMons The treaty of Fri(BHori‘'TO s^hed oh ihe 10th of ' 

mtaot, aud a prudent ruler would have made these two 1871; by it ANoe dnff a large part of Lorraine were 
strong forces act in concert. The empress, on the contrary, ceded ba^ to while Belfort was restored to 
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1872-76 PraiicB; a huge money indemnity was to be paid to 
Germany for the costs of the war. 

The re- The reactionary measures of the 'Versailles Assembly soon 

action- begaUj—timidly at first, to push forward with boldness, if 
the first steps succeeded. Thus, it suppressed the national 
Asaem- g“ard, iu spite of the moderate opposition of M. Thiers; 
bly it allowed Orleanist princes and members of the Bouopartist 
family to enter the Assembly, it strengthened its position 
at Veraaittes, though it had not tiie courage to move the 
Government offices thither. Early in 1872 the opposition 
of the Assembly to his financial proposals led to a first re- 
signation of M. Thiers ; only on its earnest and almost 
unanimous petition did he consent to hold office any longer. 
The par- Meanwhile, the attempts at a fusion between the legiti- 
ties in it. mxats and Orleanists failed completely, the efforts of the 
Bonapartista, led by M. Rouher, were redoubled , a grout 
organized propaganda was set afoot ; newspapers, pamphlets, 
photographs, bribes for the army and for Government 
officials, mtriguea of every hind, were m motion, in order 
to create a public opinion on behalf of the emperor and the 
young prince imperial, as he was still persistently called. 
The three parties agreed in one thing, at least, — ^that they 
would before long put an end to the republic. At the end 
of 1872 a commission of thirty was appointed to regulate 
the arrangement of public powers aud duties, and to settle 
the vexed question of ministerial responsibility. It was 
composed of a majority of the Eight, the membei'S of the 
different onti-republican parties m the Assembly. From it 
sprang the attempts of the Assembly to postpone the day 
of its dissolution, aud to frame the government of France in 
such a way as to secure the defeat of the republic. The 
weahueas of the majority lay iu the foot that their union 
was only negative; and that if they did agree, it was only 
till they could rid themselves of the republic. 

Death of The death of Napoleon III. at Chiselhurat in January 
Napo- 187S created little or no feelmg in France, and showed that 
laon III impenalism liad small hold on the popular mind. Tlie 
Assembly now decided that it would remove the president 
from the chamber, because of the great influence which 
Thiers could always exort on a debate ■, and, secondly, that it 
would, push back its own dissolution as far as possiblo. 
These proposals Thiers accepted, rather than run tho risk of 
a collision. When, however, it vras onuouriced that, thanks 
chiefly to the president's exertion, the evacuation of Franco 
by the Prussian troops would take place two years sooner 
than had been orij^nally stipulated, and that tho last foreign 
soldier woidd march off in September 1873, the parties of 
the majority became seriously alarmed; for the life of the 
assemblyhad been, by their own admission, connected with 
the period of continuance of German troops iu France. 
Early in April 1873, on the rosignatiou of M. Qrdvy, pre- 
sident of tho chamber, they carried their candidate M. 
Buffet, against the Thiers Government ; in Maj 7 they came 
to close quarters, and brandishing their favourite weapon, 
the ‘'red spectre," those three reactionary parties defeated 
Pallof M. Thiera by a majority of 16 (360 against 344). Then the 
TlfioM, old mimster resigned, and the parties, which had arranged 
their plans beforehand at once elected aa president Marshal 
MacMahou, the “homifito homme et soldat,” as he styled 
himself. With him they associated a cabinet of which tho 
head was M. de Broglie. Immediately the funotiouaries 
were changed throughout France, and eveiywbore old 
A reap' impcrialista were put in. At the beginning of 1876 it 
tiouary ugreod that the prosidoncy should bo for seven years, 

coiwtitu- ^ constitution, with the republican dement as 

much Its possiblo effaced, was set up in Fehniary 1876. 
Before this M. do Broglie had fallen under tho ill-will of 
tho monarchical parties, and had been compelled by an ad- 
voras vote of the chamber to send iu liLi rosignatiou, He 
WHS siirccoclod by Geneml do OiHsoy, with what was called, 
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by au inopportune invention, “ a business cabinet.”. The 1876-77. 
new constitution provided a president with a cabinet, 
a body whicb, by being thus styled “a business cabinet,” 
seemed to make the president’s peraonahty all the stronger; 
then there was a senate of 300 members, of whom 75 were 
lifehholder8,and the rest elected for nine years, renewable by 
triennial elections of a third at a time ; and, lastly, a chamber 
of deputies, to be elected by the country in the usual way. 

The time came at last when the chamber, which had been Tlie dw 
elected to decide on peace or war, and bad takon to itself 
the functions of a constituent assembly, and had framed 
new constitution, and had defied the public opinion _ of 
France expressed at almost every bye-election, must bring 
its half-usurped functions to an end. The successive 
tnumphs of the republicans iu bye-elections had strength- 
ened them so much that they could now hold their own in 
the chamber. Tho president, aware that his strength was 
going, got rid of the cabinet of Dufaure and Jules Simon, 
and, trusting to official pressure at a new election, hoping 
also to work on the old fears respecting the extremer party, 
the “ irreconcilables,” took advantage of an adverse veto, 
and after having in May 1877 adjourned the chamber for 
a month, eventually dissolved it on June 25, 1877. The 
republican party showed extraordinary pmdonce and mo- 
deration under excessive provocation, the influence of the 
great jurists, Dufaure and Grdvy, made itsolf felt,nBiitrali!!- 
ing all the plots of the reaction, and quietly prolonging the 
ciisis, until the country could speak; the “ Opportunists, ” 
as the followers of Thiers aud Gambetta were now styled, 
united with tho “irreconcilables” m opposition to tho 
“party of order,” as the intriguers of the thieo reactionary 
groups, legitimists, Orloanista, imiiorialists, loved to call 
tliomselve& In spite of shameless iiitorferoncos witli tho 
election, in spite of tho unseemly appeal of the presidout 
himself, in spite of threats and all the ancient weapons of 
reaction, the country was so decidedly republican that even 
the death of Thiers (3d September 1877) could not for a Death of 
moment chock the fortunes of his party. His death pcrhajis 1 ''I®™* 
even strengthened it, for ho became the saint nistoad of 
being tlie leader of it. His chequered political career, so 
long past, was quite forgotten; his memory was revered as 
that of the statesman who m his old ago saved Belfort to 
France, brought peace, secured tho payment of tho war in- 
demnity, and relieved tlio country from the Goman occu- 
pation. All France felt tliat under bis guidance traiiguilli ly 
had returned, ond the timid middle cliisscs had learned to 
couple prosperity with tho republia And so tho elections of 
1877 returned a decisive mojority for the republicans, nowTh# Ab« 
headed by MM. Grdvy and Gambetta; tho “ irreconcilables” 
were not strong in the new chamber; tlie reactionary parties “ 
lost ground; and M. GrOvy was at once re-elected president 
of the chamber. Uonfioqueutly, tho marshal president, after 
France had been deeply agitated by rumours of a new covp 
ePetatf oud by ominous movements of troops, at last gave 
way, aud, honostiy if reluctantly, accepted tho verdict of 
tho country. The reactionary “ hlinistry of May 16 ” fell, 
and, after o new attempt at a “business ministry,” a re- 
publican cabinet was formed at last (1 4th December 1877), 
under the presidency of M. Dufaure. . By degrees, ns the 
shameless behaviour of officials at election after election 
came to light, tho bureaucracy of Franco ^began to resume a 
republican colour, by removals of reactionary prefects, by 
opportune changes of political views, and acquiescence in 
tho loudly pronounced opinion of the nation. Tho army, 
which was far from satisfied with the late Government, 
showed signs of content under tho new. In the senate 
only did the three reactionary parties still possess any 
power; and even there their majority was so small that 
they could not venture on serious resiatance, The 
Orloaniflt section, which, though very weak in numbers, 
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1879 still held the balance, and could give the majority to either 
side, was timid and moderate, and averae to heroic 
measures Their refusal to prolong the crisis by consenting 
to a second dissolution of tlie chamber of deputies gave 
time for the moderate republic to consolidate its powers. 
The elections of 5th January 1879, in which, according to 
the present constitution of France, one-third of the senate 
has undergone re-election, have happily brought that body 
into harmony with the chamber of deputies and the country. 
Fresh rumours of trouble had been industriously circulated; 
the temper of France is, however, so thoroughly tranquil, 
and so decided in favour of a constitutional republic, that 
the hopes of the reactionary parties have all been frustrated. 
Conuk- It 18 always absurd to indulge in historical prophecy , 
flioii. and. forecasts as to the future of France, that^s to the 
quick movement of opinion, the general ignorance of the 
country people, the vehemence m the towns, the long suc- 
cession of changes in government and constitution, must be 
specially precarious. Stdl, it is clear that, for a time at 
least, the reactiou, however strong elsewhere, has been 
defeated m France ; above aU it is clear that imperialism 
has received a heavy if nob a fatal blow. This is no little 
matter. We live in days in which the growth of a modem 
imperialism, based on huge armaments and destructive of 
small states, hod become a standing menace to the well- 
being of the world; it is a ground for hope and thankful- 
ness that France, the central state of Europe, has definitely 
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and calmly abandoned her imperialist traditions, and set her- 1879 
self to live the temperate hfe of a constitutional republia 
Each race has its own special function in the general 
pohty of nations , France seems called to lead m the pro- 
pagation of wholesome pohtical ideas. Even m her most 
violent moods, her principles have been right, her theories 
humane and noble It is true that she is deficient in 
many practical gifts ; religion with her has ever hold a very 
secondary place, her ideas on economical questions are 
narrow, and in many points her sympathies are not enlisted 
on behalf of what seems to us to he best. Still, her 
present position is an incalculable gain to Europe, and a 
promise of good for the future. With France as a prudent 
republic, the resistance of the peoples of Europe to arbitrary 
power and crushing armies will gradually be strengthened ; 
and constitutional life, already developing itself throughout 
the Latin races, will find its beat guarantee of stabihty. 

The movements of Europe have often token their rise from 
France ; the union of a strong government with a vigorous 
national life may also come to date from her , if England 
has striven to impress the practical rendering of her consti- 
tutional principles and her tongue on half the world, France 
can also boast that she has provided her part by enunciating, 
with the most admirable clearness of speech and thought, 
those general ideas as to the relations between man and 
man which lie at the basis of any wholesome system of 
government. (a. w. k.) 
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I Geography, —French is the general name of the north- 
north-western group of Romanic dialects, the modern Latin 
of noithern Gaul (carried by emigration to some places — as 
Lower Canada — out of France). In a restricted sense it is 
tint variety of the Parisian dialect which is spoken by the 
educated, and is the general literary language of France. 
The region in which the native language is termed French 
consists of the northern half of France (including Lorraine) 
and parts of Belgium and Switzerland ; its boundaries on 
the west are the Atlantic Ocean and the Celtic dialects of 
Brittany; on the north-west and north, the English Ohannel; 
on the north-east and east the Teutonic dialects of Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland, In the south-east and south 
tlie boundary is to a great extent conventional and ill-de- 
fiiied, there being originally no linguistic break between the 
southern French dialects and the northern Provengal dia- 
lects of southern France, north-western Italy, and south- 
western Switzerland. It is formed partly by spaces of in- 
termediate dialects (some of whose features are French, 
others Provencal), partly by spaces of mixed dialects result- 
ing from the invasion of the space by more northern and 
more southern settlers, partly by lines where the inter- 
mediate dialects have been suppressed by more northern 
(French) and more southern (Pcoven 9 al) dialects without 
these having mixed. Starting m the west at the mouth of 
the Gironde, the boundary runs nearly north soon after 
passing Bordeaux ; a little north of AngoulSme it turns to 
the east, and runs in this direction into Switzerland to fhe 
north of Geneva. 

II External — (a) Political — ^By ^e Roman 

conquests the language of Rome was spread over the 
greater part of southern and western Europe, and gradually 
supplanted the native tongues. The language introduced 
was at first nearly uniform over the whole empire, Latin 
provincialisms and many more or less general features of 
the older vulgar language being suppressed by the pre- 
ponderating infiaence of the educated speech of the capital. 
As legions became stationary, as colonies were formed, and 
os the natives adopted the language of their conquerors, 


this language split up into local dialects, the distmguishing 
features of which are due, as far as can bo ascertained (ex- 
cept, to some extent, as to the vocabulary), not to speakers 
of different nationalities misspeaking Latin, each with the 
peculiarities of his native language, but to the fact that 
linguistic changes, which are over occurring, are not per- 
fectly uniform over a large area, however homogeneous the 
speakers. As Gaul was not conquered by Csesar tiU the 
middle of the first century before our era, its Latin cannot 
have begun to differ from that of Rome till after that date; 
but the artificial retention of classical Latin as the literary 
and official language after the popular spoken language had 
diverged from it, often renders the chronology of Sie earlier 
period of the Romaoio languages obscure It is, however, 
certain that the popular Latm of Gaul had become differen- 
tiated from that of central Italy before the Teutonic con- 
quest of Gaul, which was not completed till the latter half 
of the 5th century; the invaders gradually adopted the 
language of their uore civilized subjects, which remained 
unaffected, except in its vocabulary. Probably by this time 
it had diverged so widely from the artificially preserved 
literary language that it could no longer be regarded merely 
as mispronounced Latin; the Latin documents of the next 
following centuries contain many dearly popular words and 
forms, and the literary and popular languages are distin- 
guished as latina and romana. The term gaUica, at first 
denoting the native* Celtic language of Gaul, is found ap- 
plied to its supplanter before the end of the 9th century, 
and survives in the Breton gcUleh, the regular term far 
“ French.” After the Franks in Gaul had abandoned thdr 
native Teutonic language, the term /ranasca, by w!hteh thk 
was denoted, came to be applied to the Rom^ has they 
adopted, and, under the iotmjran^iee, remains its nhriTO 
name to this day ; but this name was confined to ^manic 
of northern Gaul, which makes it probible that this, at the 
time of the adoption of thetthme/tiw«fikrca,had 
tinct from the Romanic nf Gaul EWincim is the 
Teutonic elective «7ladi occurs in Old English 

in tho formjVwwj^; '^rd, with its umlauted e from 
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a with following survives under the form French^ ■which, | 
thor^h purely Teutonic in origin and form, haa long heen 
exclusively applied to the Eomanic language and inhabi- 
tants of Gaul. The German name frmme^ with its accent 
on, and o in, the second syllable, comes from fran^, a 
native French form older than fraw}aiSi but later than the 
Early Old French franceis. The Scandinavian settlers on 
the north-west coast of France early in the 10th century 
quickly lost Iheir native speech, 'which left no trace except 
in some contnbutions to the vocabulary of the language 
they adopted. The main feature since is the ^owth of the 
political supremacy of Paris, carrying with it that of its 
dialect; in 1539 Francis L ordered -^ab all public docu- 
menta should be in French (of Paris), which then became 
the ofSdal language of the ■whole Inngdom, though it is 
still foreign to nearly half its population. 

The conquest of England in 1066 by William, duke of 
Normandy, introduced into England, as the language of 
the rulers and (for a time) most of the writers, the dialects 
spoken in Normandy. Confined in their native country to 
definite areas, these dialects, following their speakers, he- 
come mixed in England, so ■that their forms were used to 
some extant indifferently ; and the constant communication 
with Normandy maintained during several reigns introduced 
flian later forms of Continental Norman. As the conquerors 
learned the language of the conquered, and as the more 
cultured of the latter learned that of the former, the Nor- 
man of England (induing that of the English-speaking 
Lowlands of Scotland) became anglicised; instead of fol- 
lowing the changes of the Norman of France, it followed 
those of English. The accession in 11 of Henry II. of 
Anjou, disturbed the Norman character of Anglo-French, 
and the loss of Normandy imder John in 1204 gave full 
play to the literary importance of the French of Paris, many 
of 'Whose forms afterwards penetrated to England. At the 
same time English, with a large French addition to its 
vocabulary, was steadily recovering its supremacy, and is 
officially employed (for the first time since the Conquest) 
la the Proclamation of Henry III., 1268. The semi-arti- 
ficial result of this mixture of French of different dialects 
and of different periods, more or less anglicized according 
to the date or education of the speaker or writer, is geno- 
rally termed "the Anglo-Norman dialect"; very mirioad- 
ingly for a great part of its oxistonce, because •while the 
French of Normandy was not a single dialect, the later 
French of England come from other French provinces be- 
sides Normandy, and, being to a oonsidarabio extent in 
artificial conditions, was checked in the natural development 
implied by the term "dialect” The disuse of Anglo- 
French as a natural language is evidenced by English being 
substituted for it in legal proceedings in 1362, and in 
schools in 1387 ; hut law reports ware written in it up to 
1600, aud, converted into modern literary French, it re- 
mains in official use for giving tho royal assent to bills of 
porliament 

(5) Memry, — PouhtlcBS because tho popular Latin of 
northern Gaul changed more rapidly than that of any other 
port of the empire, French was, of all the Eomanic dialects, 
the first to be recognized as a distinct language, and the 
first to ho used in literature ; and though tme oldest spoci-^ 
men now extant is probably not the first, it is consider- 
ably earlier than any ensting documents of the allied 
languages. In 813 the council of Tours ordered certain 
homilies to bo translated into Eustio Boraan or into Ger- 
man ; and in 843 Louis the German, Charles the Bald, 
and thoir armies coufirmod their engagomente by taking 
oaths in both languages at Sti'oaburg. Those have been 
preserved to us by the historian Nithard (who died in 863) ; 
and though, in consequonoe of the only existing manuscript 
(at Kome) being more than a contuiy later than tho time 


of the author, certain alterations have occurred in the text 
of the French oaths, they present more archaic forma (pro- 
bably of North-Eastern French) than any other document, 
The next memorials are a short poem, probably North- 
Eastern, on^ St Eulalia, preserved in a manuscript of the 
10th centu^ at Valenciennes, and some autograph frag- 
ments (also at Valenciennes) of a homily on the prophet 
Jonah, in mixed Latin and Eastern French, of the same 
period. To the same century belong a poem on Christ's 
Passion, apparently in a mixed (not intemiediate)langnag6 of 
French and Provencal, and one, probably in South-Eastern 
French, on St Leger; both are preserved, in different 
handwritings, in a MS. at Clermont-Fermnd, whose scribes 
have introduced many Provengal forma After the middle 
of the 11th century literary remains are comparatively 
numerons; the chief early representatives of the main 
dialects are the following, some of them preserved in 
several MSS., the oarHeat of which, however (the only ones 
here mentioned), are in several cases a generation or two 
later than the works tbenaselves. In Western French 
are a verse life of St Alexius (Alexis), probabl;;y Norman, 
in an Anglo-Norman MS. at Hildesheim; the epic poem of 
Boland, possibly also Normon, iu an A.-N MS. at Oxford , 
a Norman, verbal translation of the Psalms, m an A--N. MS. 
also at Oxford, another labor one man A.-N. MS. at 0am- 
hridge ; a Norman translation of the Four Books of Kings, 
in a native MS. at Paris. The earliest work in the Parisian 
dialect is' probably the Travels of Charlomagne, preserved 
in a late Anglo-Norman MS. With much-altered forms. In 
Eastern French, of rather later date, there are translations 
of the Dialogues of Pope Grogoiy, in a MS. at Paris, contain- 
ing also fragments of Gregory's Moralitioa, aud (still later) 
of some Sermons of St Bernard, in a MS. also at Paris. 
From the end of the 12th century literary aud official docu- 
ments, often including local charters, abound in almost 
every dialect, until the growing influence of Paris caused 
its Language te supersede in writing the other local onea 
This influence, occasionally apparent in the 12tli centmy, 
■was overpowering in the 16tli, when authors, though often 
displaying provincialisms, almost all wroto in tho dialect of 
the capital ; tho lost dialect to lose its litorary indeponclonce 
was tho North-Eosteni, wliich, being the Bomanic language 
of Flanders, had a political hfo of its own, and (modified by 
Parisian) ■was used iu litomturo after 1400. 

in JnUrml Tli»tory. — So littlo haa ’.been done until 
recently, and so much remains to be done, in tho scientific 
investigation of the sounds, inflexions, aud syntax of tho 
ddor stogos and dialects of French, that what follows can- 
not claim to bo more than a fragmentary sketch, mainly 
of the dialoets — ^that which is now literary modern French, 
and those which wore imported into England by tho Nor- 
mans— in which English readers will probably take most 
intoroat, and ospeciady of the features which explain Hie 
forms of English words of French origin. Dates and 
laces are only approximations, and many fitatomonts are 
able to bo modified by further rosearohos ; want of space 
obliges many exceptions and Hmitations to the gonoral 
laws, and many points of hardly inferior importance to 
those hero noticed, to bo passed ovor in silonoa The primi- 
tive Latin, forms given are often not classical Latin words, 
but derivatives from these ; and reference is generally made 
to tho Middle English (Chxmcoriau) pronunciation of 
English words, not the moaern, 

of French is tlm Latin imported into Gaul, tJie FreiSi 
words being simply tho Latin words themselves, with the 
natuml changes undergone by all liviag speech, or de- 
rivatives formed at various dates. Comparatively few 
words were introduced from the Celtic langut^e of the 
native inhabitants (6re, Ikwt from the Celtic words given 
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by Latin "writers as hecciia, l&ioa), but tbe number adopted 
from the language of the Teutonic conquerors of Gaul is 
large igim're = werra , laid = la%d7i\ clioisir = hamjarC^. 
The words were imported at different periods of the Teutonic 
supremacy, and consequently show chronological differences 
in their sounds iliair = hataii) fraii^ais^frankishf ecremsse 

— hrehiz, khiue => sh>na). Small separate importations of 

Teutonic words resulted from the Scandinavian settlement m 
France, and the commercial intercourse with the Low German 
nations on the North Sea (/riper = Norse Jmpa ; cJialoupe = 
Dutch sloop, est = Old English edst). In the meantime, 
as Latin (with considerable alterations in pronunciation, 
vocabulary, &c.) continued m literary, official, and ecclesias- 
tical use, the popular language borrowed from time to time 
various more or less altered classical Latin words; and 
when the popular language came to be used in literature, 
especially in that of the church, these importations largely 
increased {m7 ginitet Eulalia wnagena Alezis 

- widginem — the popular forms would probably have been 
vemeclet, ematn). At the Eenaisaance they became very 
abundant, and have continued since, stifling to some extent 
the developmental power of the language. Imported words, 
whether Teutonic, classical Latin, or other, often receive 
some modification at their importation, and always take 
part in all subsequent natural phonetic changes in the lan- 
guage (Early Old French adve>'sarie, Modem French adver- 
saire). Those French words which appear to contradict the 
phonetic laws were mostly introduced into the language 
after the taking place (in words already existing in the 
language) of the changes formulated by the laws in ques- 
tion , compare the late imported Idkque with the inherited 
lai, both from Latin laxcnm. In this and many other cases 
the language possesses two forms of the same Latin word, 
one descended from it, the other borrowed {irmihle and 
mobile from vtiohilm). Some Oriental and other foreign 
words were brought in by the crusaders (amwal from amir)] 
m the 16th century, wars, royal marriages, and literature 
caused a large number of It^an words {soldat = soldato ; 
brave ’=‘h'avo] caresser ^ carezzare) to be introduced, and 
many Spanish ones {alcl^'>^alcoba] Mhler’=^liaUar), A 
few words have been furnished by Provengol (abeiUe, 
cadenas), and several have been adopted from other dia- 
lects into the French of Paris {esgtdver Norman or Picard 
for the Paris French escldver). German has contri- 
buted a few (filoouS’^blodiHs] choti^oxUe^^silrhruC)] and 
recently a considerable number have been imported from 
England {drain, comfortable, Jiirter). In Old French, new 
words are freely formed by derivation, and to a leas 
extent by composition; in Modem French^ borrowing from 
Latin or other foreign languages is the more usual course. 
Of the French words now obsolete some have disappeared 
because the things they express are obsolete ; others have 
been replaced by words of native formation, and many have 
been superseded by foreign words generally of literary 
origin ; of those which survive, manv have undergone con- 
siderable alterations in meaning, A large number of Old 
French words and meanings, now extinct in the language 
of Paris, were introduced into English after the Norman 
Conquest; and thou^ some have perished* many have 
survived — atr\fe from Old French estrif (Teutonic 8tr%t)] 
guaimi from oointe {oogxvUum)] remember from remembrer 
{rememArdre)] chaplet (garland) from chapelet (Modern 
French ** chaplet of beads”) ; appovrammi (rendezvous) from 
appointement (now ** stdar^’). Many also survive in other 
French dialects. 

(6) Dialects , — The history of the French lan^age from 
the period of its earliest extant literary memoiTals is that 
of the dialects composing it. But as the popukr notion of 
a dialect as the speech of a definite area, possessing oertain 
peculiarities confined to and extending throughout that area, 
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is far from correct, it will be advisable to drop the mislead- 
ing divisions into “Norman dialect,” “Picard dialect,” and 
the hke, and take instead each important feature m the 
chronological order (as far as can be ascertauied) of its 
development, pointing out roughly the area in which it ex- 
ists, and its present state. The local terms used are inten- 
tionally vague, and it does not, for instance, at all follow 
that because “ Eastern” and “ Western” are used to denote 
the locahties of move than one dialectal feature, the 
boundary line between the two divisions is the same in 
each case. It is, indeed, because dialectal differences as 
they arise do not follow the same boundary lines (much 
less the pohtical divisions of provinces), but cross one 
another to any extent, tliat to speak of the dialect of a 
large area as an individual whole, unless tiiat area is cut 
off by physical or alien linguistic boundaries, creates only 
confusion. Thus the Centi^ French of Pans, the ancestor 
of classical Modem French, belongs to the South m having 
is, not fe/i, for Latin h (c) before i and e; tsli, not Ic, for h (c) 
before a; and gu, not w, for Teutonic w] while it belongs 
to tile East in having oi for earlier ei] and to the West in 
having 6, not ei, for Latin a; and i, not d, from Latin 
It may be well to note that Southern M^encli does not 
correspond to soubhora France, whose native language is 
Provengai “Modem French” means ordinary educated 
Parisian French. 

(c) Phonologg — The history of the sounds of a language 
is, to a considerable extent, that of its inflexions, which, 
no less than the body of a word, are composed of sounds. 
This fact, and the fact that unconscious changes are much 
more reducible to law than conscious ones, render the phon o- 
logy of a language by far the surest and widest foundation 
for its dialectology, the importanoe of the sound-changes 
in this respect depending, not on their prominence, but on 
the earliness of their date. For several centuries after the 
divergence between spoken and written Latin, the history 
of these changes has to be determined mainly by reasoning, 
aided by a httle direct evidence in the misspellings of in- 
scriptions, the semi-popular forms in glossaries, and the 
warnings of Latin grammarians sgainst vulgoritiea With 
the rise of Bomanic literature the materials for tracing the 
changes become abundant, though as they do not give us 
the sounds themselves, but only their written representa- 
tions, much diffioully, and some uncertainty, often attach 
to deciphering the evidence. Fortunately, early Romanic 
orthography, that of Old French included (for which see 
next section), was phonetic, as Italian orthography still is ; 
the alphabet was imperfect, as many new aounc^ had to be 
represented which were nob provided for in the Roman 
alphabet from which it arose, but writers aimed at re- 
presenting the sounds they uttered, not at using a fixed 
combination of letters for each word, however they pro- 
nounced it. 

The characteristics of Frehch as distinguished from the 
allied languages and from Latin, and the relations of its 
sounds, i^exions, and syntax to those of tihe last-named 
language, belong to the general subject of the Romanic lau" 

S it will M well, however, to mention here some of the 
i in which it a^es with the closely related Proven- 
gal, and some in which it differs. As to the latter, it has 
already been pointed out that the two languages glide insen- 
sibly into one another, there being a belt of dialects whirii 
possess some of the features of eac£ French iBroven^ 
of the 10th century-— the earliest date at-vhiiwdoeummits 
exist in both — agree to a great extent in the treatment of 
Latin final consonants and the vowds preceding them, a 
matter of great importflncafo^^i^Sl>?i?^ (nhnieronfl French 
examples occur in tills , (t) 3!heF all vowels, 

except a, of Latin eyHnbles, unless pre- 

ceded by oertain eo^st^nant combinations or followed by nt 
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(here, as else-^^liere, certain exceptions cannot be noticed) , 

(2) they do not reject a similarly situated, (3) they reject 
final (unaccented) n . , (4) they retain final s French and 
Northern Provencal ^ao agree in changing Latin m from a 
labio-guttural to a labio-palatal vowel ; the modem sound 
(German of the accented vowel of French lune^ Provengal 
fwio, contrasting with that in Italian and Spanish livna^ 
appears to have existed before the earliest extant documents. 
The final vowel laws generally apply to the unaccented 
vowel preceding the accented syllable, if it is preceded by 
another syllable, and followed by a single consonant — rmtvft, 
{'mdtuilnum), doHoir (dormltomm), with vowel dropped; 
canevas (cannahdceim)t armedure, later armeure^ now 
amiure {arrmtui'am), with e = as explained below. 

On the other hand, French differs from Provencal: — 
(1) in uniformly preserving (in Early Old French) Latin final 
f, which is generally rejected in Provencal — ^French aimet 
(Latin amat), Provencal UTwa, airnerd (amant), amaii; (2) 
in always rejecting, absorbmg, or consonantizing the vowel 
of the lost syllable hut one, if unaccented; in such words as 
anffele (often spelt a7igle), the e after the g only serves to 
show Its soft sound — French veintre {vainere, Latin viticere), 
Proveu^*al veneer, with accent on first syllable; French 
esclandre (scandal urn), Provencal escandol', French oHe (dis- 
syllabic, i = y consonant, now Iiuile), Provencal oli (oleum ) ; 

(3) in changing accented a not in position into ai before 
nasals and gutturals and not after a jialatal, and elsewhere 
mto g (West French) or d (East French), which develops an 
i before it when preceded by a palatal — French main (Latin 
nwAium), Provencal man\ aigi'e (dci'em), agre] ele (hlam), 
East French die, eda; mdtie (medietdteni), East French 
mouieit, mdtat; (4) in changing a in unaccented final 
syllables into the vowel a, intermediate to a and e; this 
vowel is written a lu one or two of the older documents, 
elsewhere e — ^French aim (Latin amd), ProvenQal flw»a; 
aimes (ainds), amas', aimet (amat), ama\ (6) in changing 
original au into d — ^French or (aw'vm), Provengal aur; 
rohei' (Teutonic rauhSti), rauhar, (6) in changing general 
Bomanic i, from accented a and 3 not in position, into ei — 
French vdne (veiiam), Provencal vejia; petl (jinlum), pel. 

As some of the dialectal differences were in existence at 
the date of the earliest extant documents, and as the exist- 
ing materials, till the latter half of the 11th century, are 
scanty and of uncertain locality, the chronological order 
(here adopted) of the earlier sound changes is only tentative. 

(1.) Northern Prenoh has tsh (wntton e or tVi) for Latin k (c) aiul 
t hefora palatal vowols, whei*o Central and Houtlu'rn I’lvuch have ts 
{written e or s)— North Noniinn and Picard cfiire (cerawi), hutch 
(brdehiim), placho [plaleam); Pansiaii, South Nonnan, &c., eirc, 
hrax, pUuse. Before the close of the Early Old Fiencli period (12th 
century) is loses its imtial eonsonant, and the sivmo happeued to tsh 
a centuiy or two later; with tins change the old distinction is 
maiiitainod— Modern Guonisoy and Picard cMra, Modern Picard 
plnche (in ordinaiy Modern Preneh siwlling) ; usual French are, 
place. English, haying borrowed from Noitli and South Norman 
(and later Parisian), has instivnees of both tsh and s, the former in 
compamtivoly small nurahor — chisel (Modoru Freucli meausz 
{t) caesellum), escutcheon {icuimn, scUliSnem ) , cily (did, ctviUUan), 
place. (2 ) Initial Teutonic w is I’etiiiuod in tlio north-east and along 
tlie north coast ; elsewhere, as in tlie other liomance languages, g 
was pi efixnd— Picard, &a, itxM'dto (Teutonic warda), vierre (werra); 
Parisian, &c., giiarde, giutne. In the 12th century the it or w of 
gu drojjpedj^ giving the Modem Froncli garde, t/iteri'e (with gu>"g)’, 
w ivinams in Picanl and Walloon, but in Nortli Normandy it 
becomes v — Modern Gnomsoy Ddjwa, Walloon wazoit, Modern French 
gasoji (Teutonic mison). English has both fonns, sometimes in 
words originally tlie same— inoj/e and gage (Modern French gage, 
reutojuo wadi)\ warden and guardian (gardien, loardiHg). (3.1 
Utm b after accented a in the imperfect of the first conjugation, 
ivluch bceomos v in Kostem French, m Western Fi’ench further 
‘haiigos to w, and fomis the dipJitliong 6u with the preceding 
''owel-~Noninin amowe (amiibam), portout {pm'tdbat)} Burgundian 
ivieve purtevcL Em is still retained in sonic places, but gene- 
ally tlie impel feet of the first oonfiigation is assimilated to that 
r the wwort, like avmi (lumhit). (4.) Tlie pidatalization 

f every then existing k and g (hnwl) when followed by a, i, nr «, 
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after having caused the development of i befoie the e (East Fi-ench 
ei) derived from a not in position, is abandoned in the nortli, the 
consonants retuniing to ordinary Jc or g, while in tlie centre and 
south they are assibilated to tsh or dzh — North Nonnan and 
Picard cachicr (capiidre), kier {edruin), cose {cau&am), esktver (Teu- 
tonic skmhan), wikct (Teutonic wtAr+iWww), gal {galluvi), gardin 
(from Teutonic gard). South Norman and Parisian chacior, chier, 
chose, eschiver, guwheUjal, jardin. Piobably in tlie 14th centuiy 
the initial consonant of tsh, dzh disappeared, giving the modem 
French chasscr, jardtn with c/i=s7i and y=s7i; but ishia retained 
m Walloon, and dzh in Lorraine The Northern foims suivive — 
Modern Gueiusey cachier, gardin , Picaid cachcr, gaidm English 
possesses numeious examples ot both foims, sometimes lu lelatcd 
words — catcJtanAchase, loitkct, esc/icio; garden, jawtuiice {jaunisse, 
from galhanwn) (6 ) For Latin accented a not in position Weblem 
Frendi usually has d. Eastern Fiench ei, both of winch take an t 
befom them when a palatal piecedes — Nonnan and Pansion per 
(parem), oiez {audidtie) , Lorraine peir, oicis. In the l7th and IStli 
centuiues close 6 changed to open i, except when final or before a silent 
consonant— fltwsj (emtdrum) now having &, aimer (amdre) retaining d 
English shows the Western close i—pe&r (Modern French pair. Old 
French j»r), chief {ehtf, cavut)\ Middle High Gennan the Eastern ei 
— lametr (Modem Fienoh Varner, Vaiiner, la Me?‘= Latin mare) 

g l ) Latin accented e not in position, when it came to be followed in 
Id French by i, unites with this to foiin i in the Western dialects, 
while the Eastern have the diphthong at — Picard, Nonnan, and Par- 
laianynrc (jwyor), nis { pectus) , Burgundian jwm e, wta The distinction 
is still preserved— Modem French pire, pis ; Modem Burgundian 
pcii'e, pet. English woids show always i—pnce {piix, pi chum), 
spite {(Upit, d5speduvi). (7 ) The nasMizatioii of vowels followcil 
by a nasal consonant did not take place simultaneously witlt all llic 
vowels. A and e before n (guttuial n, os in sinq), ii (fiulatnl v), n, 
and m worn nasal in the Ilth century, such words as iaul {lantim) 
and gesvt {gentem) forming m the Alexis assonances to tliein solves, 
distinct from the assonances ivith a and e before non-nasal con- 
sonants In the Boland iimhre {ombre, imbram) and culchct {couche, 
eollocat), fur (fcnim) and chiens {canHs), dit {dictum) and nut 
(vSnit), ceinte {einctam) and veto {voie, vtam), brun (Teutonic biUn) 
and fut (fuit) ossonato fmely, though o (w) before nasals shows a 
tendency to soimmtioii. The nasalization of i and it (= Modem 
French u) did not take place till the 16th century , and in all cases 
the loss of the following nostd consonant is eputu modern, the oldei 
promuiuiation of tant, ombre being Ulnt, Ombre, not as now id, Obrh, 
The nasalization took place whether the nasal consonant was or 
was not followed hy a vowel, femme {fSiiiinam), honneur (ho/iG/em) 
being pronounced with nasal vowels in the first syllable till artor the 
ICtli century, as indicated by the doubling of the nasal consonant 
111 tlie spelling, and by the phonetic change (iii/flm»(c and other 
words) next to bo numtioiied. English generally lias au (now often 
reduced to a) foi Old Fixineh d — vaunt {muter, vdniidre), iuuuip 
(tanni, (?) Celtic). (8.) The assimilation of 3 (iiasid e) to<j (nasal u) 
did not liegni till the middle of the Hth eeiitui}', ami is not yet 
uiiiversal m France, though gououdly a centuiy later. In the 
Alexis iiAsal a (us in taut) is never confounded with misid e (ns in 
ge»t) in the lussoiianees, tliough the eopyiat (a eeiitiny hiler) often 
writes a for nasal c in unaccmiled syllables, lus in amjaut {enfant, 
iifantem)) in tho lioland there arc several eiu,ea of nuxtuie in tlm 
aasonaiiees, gent, for instauee, occurring in ant stanzas, tunt in cut 
ones. English has seveml words willi a [nr e befow imsiilH-wwA* 
(rang, Old French renc, Tiuitonio hnvgu), jHinsy {pensie, 
but the mnjonty show e.-^enter [mfrir, intrdre), fleam {flamine, 
Old French plthboloninm). The distinction is still preserviul 
in tho Nonnan of Guernsey, xvhero ait and en, though both nasal, 
have diflerent sounds — Itinehier (lancer, lancedi'c), but mhntric (Old 
French inenterie, from mcnttrl). (0.) Tho loss ots, or rather «, lie- 
fore voiced consonants began early, s being often omitted or wrongly 
inserted in 12tli century MSS.— Knrhest Old Freiieh manic [mas. 
culnni), siadre {aleeraiti)’, Modem French mitle, cidre, lu English 
it has overyivhoro disuiijieaied -- cider •, I'xcejit in two woitls, 
where it appears, as oceaaionully in Old Fivnch.nsii — meddle (mtlrr, 
misciildre), medlar {nfjlier, Old Fieiieh also meslirr, wrajuldriitm). 
The loss of s liefore voiceless eonsunants (except f) is akmt two 
centuries later, and it is not universal even in Parisian — Early Old 
Fiench fesfe (festani), emiier {seM&iimn ) ; Modem French f3te, 
ieuyer, but esMter {^irilrr). In tho north-easts Imfore i is still 
ivtainod — Walloon chrsiai {chdieau, etuiellum), ficus (file), English 
sJiows s ivgularly— /msL esgmre, (10.) Medial dh (soft^A, us in 
then), and final th from Latin t or d between vowels, do not begin 
to disappear till the latter half of thu lltli <>eutury. In native 
French MBS. dh is generally written d, and ih written t ; but tho 
Gorman scribe of tho t)alhs writes adjitdlut (adgittam), mlhitna 
(Greek kattl and Unam); and tlie FmglisU one of the Alexis cunlretha 
(cmitrSlam), lotltet (laud&tum), and that of the t’wnbridgo Psalter 
hentfth tht^iitatrin). Medial dh often dioim even in the last- 
named Maa., and soon disapjiettrs; the eoiue is true for final ih in 
Western French — Modem French eoiUrie, loui. Hut in Eastern 
Froneh final th, to wldeh Ijstin * Iwtwean vowels bad probably been 
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reduced through, li aud dh, appears in the 12th ceutuiy and later as 
t, ihymiug ou ordinaiy Fiench final t — Picard aud Burgundian 
pechiet {peccdtim), apeleit {appelldtmn). In Weateiu French some 
final tJis were saved by being changed to /—Modern Fiench sot/ 
[ailtm), wiQJi/ (obsolete, iiwdu}}i) Eiiglishhas one or two instances 
of final th, none of medial dh—^aith (foi, Jidcm); Middle English 
carLtc\f (cJiaiUi, carildteiii), drud (Old Fiench d7‘U, Teutonic dj'Ud), 
generally the consonant is lost — country, chanty Middle High 
German shows tlie Eastern French final conaonaxA—moralttett 
imorahti, onordlitaiem) (11.) T from Latin final t, if in an Old 
French unaccented syllable, beguis to disap}iear in the Boland, 
where sometimes aimet {amat), sometimes alme, is required by 
the metie, and soon drojis in all dialects The Modern French 
t of aimc-t-il and similar foims is an analogical insertion from 
such forms n« dort-il {dorintt), whcie the t has always existed 
(12.) The change of the diphthong at to h and aftenvards to ii 
(the doubling indicates length) had not taken place in the earhest 
French documents, woids with at assonatiug only on words mth a, 
111 the Boland such assonances occur, but those of at on i ore more 
fretiuout— /ai? 6 (Jacere) assonatuig on parastre (patraater) and on 
cates {eslia), and the MS. (half a century later than the poem) occa- 
sionally has « and e for at—7'ecletmot {reclctiTiat), deafen e idttfacere), 
the latter agreeing w’lth the Modem French sound. Before nasals 
(as in laine=:-l&itam) and U (as in payi’^pdedlum), ai remaaned a 
diphthong up to the 16th centuiy, being apparently ei, whoso fate 
in this situation it has followed Englisli ^lows at regularly before 
nasals and when final, and in a few other woids — mt?i (vain, v&num), 
pay (payen, pOc&re), nait (yuetter, Teutonic walttSny, but befoie 
most consonants it has usually peace (pttia, pdeentt), feed (fatt, 
^acUm). (18. ) The loss or transiiosition of i ( — ^-consonant) follow- 
ing the consonant ending an oocented syllable begins in the 12t}i 
centuiy— ISarly Old French gloa-u (glQnam), cstnme (studvunn), ohe 
(oleum ) , Modem Fiench glo^re, ilude, hiule. English sometimes 
shows the earlier fonn — glory, study; sonietunca tlie later— dower 
(douaire. Early Old Fronoh doane, dutdaimi), oil (hmle), (14.) The 
vocalisation or I preceded by a vowel and followed by a consonant 
becomes frequent at the end of tlie 12th century ; when preceded by 
open k, an a developed before the I while tliis was a consonant — 11th 
centuiy aalae (aalaa), heltot tpcll'U&tem), aoU&r (soliddTcy, Modem 
French sauce, ieatUi, souder In Pansiaii, final kl followed the fate 
of kl before a consonant, booommg the triphthong kan, but m Nor- 
man tlie vocalization did not take place, and the I was affcerwaida 
rejected — Modern. French ruiaaeau. Modem Guernsey rttaak (rftn- 
cellim) English words of French origin sometimes show I before 
a ooiiBonant, but the general foim is u — scald (kchatider, excaliddro), 
ly alter (Oautioi’, Teutonic WaWtari), sauce, heaxdy, soder. Find 
kl IS kept — vecd (veatt, vitellvm), seal (sceaii, aigdlwin) (15.) In 
the cost and centre it changes to in, wlule the older sound is 
retained in the north-west and west — Norman caireiA (itroU, 
atrictiwm), prde (prate, waedam), 12th century Pioard, Pansian, 
itc eatroit, prate But the earlier (10th centuiy) specimens of tiio 
latter group of dialects have iir—pleier (player, jp7tctfr«) Eulalia, 
7neUreiet (^nettratt, mxttene haM)cd) Jonah. Parisian di, whether 
from en, or from Old French hi, 6i, hcoame in the 16th oeutmy 
uk (spelhiigs with owe or oe are not uncommon — mirouer for 
mirair, mlrdtDnmii), and in the following, in certain words, k, now 
written at—fran^aia, connaXWe, tvomfranai8{Jra7iGe%8,fra‘hksaii'in), 
conoiatre (conuistre, cogxiOscerey, whore it md not uudoigo tlie latter 
change it is now ica or vxt — rot (rei, regent), cratx (arms, crUcem). 
Before nasals and palatal I, et (now— 4) was kept — netwe hem), 
vetlle (vigilCL), aud it everywhere survives unlahiahzod in Modem 
Norman — Guernsey itelle (itoile, stSlla) witli S, ser (soir, aSrwn) with k. 
English shows generally et (or ai) for original ei — strait (cstrett), 
prey (jjwew); but in several words the later Parisian ai — cay (cm, 
gviXtuni), loyal (loyal, legdlem). (16 ) The splitting of tlie vowel- 
sound from accented Latin or w not in position, represented in Old 
French by o and u uidiifeTently, into w, o (before nasals), and eu 
(the latter at first a diphthong, now— German 6), is nnlmown to 
Western French till the 12th century, and is not general in the 
east The sound in 11th centuiy Norman, was much nearer to u 
(Modern French ou) than to 6 (Modem French d), as the words 
borrowed by English show fat first written w, afterwards ou or 
ow), never 66 ; but was probably not q^te % as Modem Norman 
shows the same splitting of the sound os Parisian. Examples are 
— Early Old French espoae or e^niae (spOnaani), Ttoni or ntm (nSmen), 
flat or flur (fi6rain)\ Modern French ipeme, ntm, flmr\ Modem 
Guernsey goule (auektle, gulam), w»rt, fUew. Modem Pioard also 
shows u, winch is the regular sound before r—^w j but Modem 
Burgundian often keeps the original Old French 6 — vo (Vans, vOa). 
English shows almost always uti-~spouse, wrm, jUnoer (Early 
Middle English spiws, rmt, but nepbpno with A* (neoe/u, 

nepiitexn). (17.) The loss of the « (or to) oi gu dates from 
the end of the 12th century— Old French guaH (gvartum), ptMur 
(qviUdre) with qu^kw, Modern French quart, guxtter with qu 
=sJb, In W^loon the w is preserved— -ootwlr (gwtrt), cwiiter-, as 
18 the ease in English— gwrt, quU. The ve ot gw seems to have 
been lost mthev earlier, English having simple g—gage (gage, older 


guage, Teutonic wadt), guise (guise, Teutonic wlsa) (18 ) lire 
change of the diphthong hit to uu did not take place till after the 
12tli century, such woitts as Anjou (Andcgdvunt) assonatiug m the 
Boland on/ort (foitcm), and did not occur in Picardy, whole bii 
became au — cam from older chus, ebla (caus, collSa) coinciding with 
cam from calz (cliauda. calidds) English keeps hu distinct from 
uu — vault for vaid (Modem French voUtc, volvtiam), soder (souder, 
soliddrc). (19 ) The change of the diphthong xi to simple i is 
specially Anglo-Norman, m Old French of the Continent these 
sounds never rhyme, in that of England they constantly do, and 
English words show, with rare exceptions, the simple vowel— /erce 
(Old French fers, farm), cTixef (mxef capxd), with ie^ee] but 
pannier (panier, pandnxm). At the beginning of the modem 
l>enod, Parisian dropped the i oixe when preceded by ch ovj — chef, 
cdirdger (Old. French ahregter, abbrcfinarey, elsewhere (except in verbs) 
te 18 retamed— /cr (ferum), pitxi (pxkdtem). Modem Guernsey 
retains xe after ch — ap'rchier (approcher, adpropedre) (20. ) Some 
of the Modem French chan^ have found Iheir places under older 
ones, those remaining to bo noticed are so recent tliat English 
examples of the older fomis ni-e superfluous. In the 16th centuiy 
the diphthong au changed to ao and then to 6, its present sound, 
rendenng, for instance, maux (Old French mala, males) identical 
with ntota (nmttoa) The au of eau niideru ent the same change, 
but its e was still sounded ns a (the c of qut), in the next centuiy 
this was dropped, making veauxe (Old French voda, vdellds) ideuticm 
with mux (mis, voiles) (21.) A more goneiul and very important 
change began much ember than tlie last , tins is the loss of many 
final consonants. In Early Old French oveiy consonant was pro- 
nounced as wntten ; by degrees many of them disappeared wlien 
followed by another consonant, whether in tlie same word (in uhich 
case they were generally omitted m writing) or m a following one. 
Tins waa tlie state of tnmgs in the 16th century ; those final con- 
sonants which are usually silent in Modem French were still 
sounded, if before a vowel or at the end of a sentence or a lino of 
poetiy, but generally not elsewhere. Thus a lai'ge number of 
French words had two forms , the Old French appeared as Jbr 
(though still wntten /ort) before a consonant, hrt elsewhere. At a 
later iieriod final consonants were lost (with cei-tain exceptions) 
when the word stood at the end of a sentence or of a line of poetry; 
but they ai-e generally kejpt when followed by a word beginning 
witli a vowoL (22. ) A still later change is the general loss of the 
vowel (wntten c) of unaccented final syllables; tins vowel iii'eserved 
lu the 16tli century the sound a, which it appears to have hod in 
Eai’ly Old FroncL In later Anglo-Norman final 9 (like every other 
sound) was treated exactly os the some sound in Middle Eughsh , 
that is. It came to be omitted or retamod at pleasure, and in the 
16th century disappeared. In Old French the loss of final » is con- 
fined to a few words and forms; the 10th century savexet (sapcluii 
for sapUSbat) became ui tlie 11th sa'veit, and are (ad hhram), ele 
(xllam) develop the abbreviated or, el. In the 16tli century a before 
a vowel generally disappears — mUr, Old French (mdiurum) ; and 

in the loth, though still written, a after an unaccented vowel, and in 
the syllable ent after a vowel, does the same — vraiment. Old French 
vraienwnt (verded xmdey, avoient two syllables, as now (avaxtvd), 
in Old French three syllables (as hahmani). These phenomena 
occur much earlier in the anglicized French of England — 14th cen- 
tuiy aveynt (Old French aveient). But the universal loss of final e, 
wluch has dqiped a syllable from half the French vocabnlaiy, did 
not take place till the 18th century, after the general loss of final 
consonants , fort and /orfe, distmguished at tlie end of a sentence 
or line m the 16lh eeutmy osfbx't and fiirt9, remain distinguished, 
hut 08 fbf' and fbrt. The metre of poetey is still constmeted on the 
obsolete pronunciation, which is even revived in singing, “dltes, 
la jeune Mile,” actually four syllables (dxt, la duen Ul), is con- 
siderod as seven, fitted with music accordingly, and sung to fit the 
music (dit», lazhonva hkU). (28.) In Old J^euch, as in the other 
Bomanio languages, the stress (force, accent) is on the syllable 
wlaoh was acoentm in I.Atin; compare the ti-eatment of the accented 
and unaccented vowels m laird, ami&s, giving l&re, dime, and in 
laJMttm, antSMs, giving lathn, amis, Ime accented vowds being 
those which rhyme or assonat& At present, stress in French is 
much less marked than m l^hsh, German, or Italian, and is to a 
certain extent variable ; which is partly the reason why most native 
F^nnch scholars find no difficulty m mamtaining that the stress in 
living Modem French is on the same syllable as in Old French, 
The fact that stress in the French of to-day is independent of leugtli 
(quantity) and pitch (tone) largely aids the conradon; for thofmh 
the final and ongmaUy accented syllable (not eguniaim the i^ent c 
as a syllable) is now generally pronounoeKl with less toroe, it very 
often has a long vowel with raised pitch, In actual prontmeiation 


eau, m ocmsiait it is ea. Poett^ is' afil! written according to the 
ori^al place of the stress,^ rhyoae^syllables of Jarron, aimez 
are still run. and mta, *etto muac receive an accented 

(strong) note, and aija suing accordingly, though in speech the la 
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and rd generally have the principal stress. In reading poetry, as 
distmginslied from singmg, the modern pronunciation is used, both 
as to m loss of the final a and the diaplaoaiaent of the sti-ess, the 
leault being that the theoretical metre in which the poetiy is 
irntten disappcata. (24 ) In certain coses accented vowels were 
lengthened in Old Fi’encb, as hefoie a lost s, this was indicated m 
the 16th century by a cii'eumflex— Old French hestc {bestmm.), 
dm, Old French anmo {amim). The same occurred in the phiiol of 
many nouns, where a consonant was lost before the a of the flexion, 
thus singular coo with short vowel, plural cos with long The 
plural co«, though spelt coqs matead of cd (zz/biSd), is still soinetunes 
to bo heaid, but, like other Bimilai ones, is ^nerally refashioned 
aftei tlie singular, becoming kdib, In present Frencb, except -where 
a difference of qu^ty has resulted, as in. adte (Old French caste, 
costmn) with d and coifa (Old French cote) with it, short and, long 
vowels geueiwlly run together, quantity being no-w variable ond 
uuoertom ; but at the beginning of this ceutnry the Early Modem 
cUstinotons appear to have been ganm'ally preserved 

(ct) Ch'thogmp/t^.-— The history of French spellings is 
based on that of French sounds, as already stated, the 
former (apart from a few Latmiema m the earliest docu- 
ments) mr several centuries faithfully followed the latter. 
■When the popular Latin of Gaul was first written, its 
sounds were represented by the letters of the Eoman 
alphabet j but these were employed, not in the values they 
had in the time of Coesar, but m those they had acquired 
in consequence of the phonetic changea that had mean- 
time taken place. Thus, as the Latin sound had batsome 
6 (close o) and it had become g/ (French u, German tl), the 
letter u was used sometiniea to denote the sound 6, some- 
times the sound y, as Latin A (written c) had become 
ish or fe, according to dialect, before a and t, c was used 
to represent those sounds as well as that of l\ The chief 
features cf early French orthography (apart from the 
specialities of individual MSS., eapeci^y the earliest) are 
therefore these. — c stood for A and ts7i or te; d for d and 
dk (soft iA) j a for I, and «•; ^ for gr and dzhi h was often 
written in words of Latin origin where not sounded; i (J) 
stood for i, If consonant, and diJr, o far 6 (Anglo-hTorinaa 
u) and d; « for « and a; t for i and tk‘, u (v) for 5 (Anglo- 
Norman zi), y, and v, y (rate) for a for da and t». Some 
new sounds had also to be provided for : where ts7i had to 
be distinguished from non-final ts, c7i — at first, as in Italian, 
denoting h before i and e {chi^ld from qpi ) — was used for 
it; palatal / was represented hyUi, which when final usually 
lost one I, ond after i dropped its palatal n by gn, nr/, 
or ng^f to which i was often prefixed; ond the now lottor 
w, originally (w), ond sometimes representing merely 
w or m, was employed for the consonant-sound still de- 
noted by it in English. All combinations of vowel-lottora 
represented diphthongs; thus ai denoted a followed by i, 
ou either 6tt or dti, m either d (Anglo-Norman zii) or yi, 
and similarly with the others — ei, m, oi, in, i£, zie (and oe), 
and the triphthong ieu. Silent lettaw, except initial It in 
Latin words, are vmy rare; though MSS. copied from 
older ones often retain letters whose sounds, though exist- 
ing in the languoge of the author, had disoppearod from 
that of the more moderu scribe. The subsequent changes 
in orthography are duo mainly to changes of sound, and 
find their explanation in the phonology. Thus, as Old 
French progresses, s, having become silent before voiced 
consonants, indicates only the length of the preceding 
vowel; e before nasals, from tbo change of <? (nasal e) to d 
(nasal a), reprosonts o, from the change of to «, I 
represents s; and gn, from the loss of the zo of ho and 
gut, represent A and g (hard); ai) from the change of ai to 
ii) reproflouta 3; ou, from the change of du and 6u to «, 
reprosouts uj c7t and g, from the change of i87t and <M to 
ii7i and sh, roprosoiit a/t and sA; eu and ziC) originally 
ropresoiitit g diphthongs, represent e* (German if ) ; «, from 
the change of is and ds to a ond s, roprcHente s and s. The 
now values of some of these letters were applied to words 
not originally spelt with them j Old French k before % and 
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e was replaced by qzi (evesgiie, eveske, Jja.tmepiscopzm)i Old 
French u and o for 6, after this sound had split into eu and 
u, were replaced m the latter case by ou (? ozis, for ros or 
nts, Latin russum), a was inserted to mark a long vowel 
(pasle, pale, Latm pallidum,) ; eu replaced ue and oe {neuf, 
nuef, Latin nomitn and novem), t replaced a after e (nez, 
nes, ncisum) The use of as for final a is due to an ortho- 
graphicd mistake, the MS. contraction of us being some- 
thing like a? was at last confused with it (ieiv for ieus, 
Qcvlda), and, its meanrng being forgotten, u was inserted 
before the x i^eux)) which thus meant no more than a, and 
was used for it after other vowels (voiv for voia, vdeeni)* 
As literature came to be extensively cultivated, traditional 
as distinct from phonetic spelling, began to be influential; 
and in the 14 th centuiy, the close of the Old French 
period, this influence, though nob overpowering, was 
stiong — stronger than in England at that time. About 
the same period there arose etymological as distinct from 
traditional spelling. This practice, the alteration of tradi- 
tional spelling by the insertion or substitutiou of letters 
which occurred (or were supposed to occur) in the Latin 
(or supposed Latm) originals of the French words, became 
very prevalent in tne three following centuries, when such 
forma as delvoir (dtibere) for devoir, fazdoo (fuhzm) for 
fans, autlieur (emciuretn, supposed to be autkurem) for 
autew', poida (siqiposed to be from pondus, really from 
pdnswn) for pots, were the rule. But besides the etymo- 
logical, there was a phonetic school of spelling (Bamus, for 
instance, writes Hnie, dimeti^s — with e =» e, 5 => and p = a — 
for aiTimi, aitmstea), which, though unsuccessful on the 
whole, had some effect in correcting the excesses of the 
other, so that in the 17th century most of those iiisei’tod 
letters began to drop; of those which remain, some {Jkgme 
ioxflenme ovjletme, ’XMinyddegma) have corrupted the pro- 
nunciation. Some important reforms — as the dropping of 
silent a, and its replacement by a oircumftex over the vowel 
when tins was long; the frequent distinction of close and 
opens by acute and grave accents; the restriction of i and zt 
to the vowel sound, of j and v to the consonant; and the intio- 
ducbion from Spain of the cedilla to disliuguish c = s from c 
«= A before a, w, and o — are duo to the 16th century. The 
replacement of oi, where it had assumed the viiluo S, by ai, 
did not begin till the lost coiituiy, and was not the rule 
till the present one. Indeed, since the 16th century tlio 
changes in French spelling have boon very small, compared 
with the changes of the sounds; final consonant and final 
e (unaccented) are sfcUl written, though tho sounds they 
rejireaent have disappoarod. French orthography is now 
quite as traditional and unphonotic as English, and gives 
an oven falser notion than this of tho actual state of tho 
language it is supposed to represent Many of tho features 
of Old French orthography, early and late, are pranorved in 
English orthography; to it wo owe tho use of c for a (Old 
English cb=/5 only), of J (i) for dsdi, of v {%) for v (in Old 
English written/), and probably of eh for i&Ii, The Eng- 
lish zo is purely French, the Old English letter being the 
runic p. When French was introduced into England, ho 
had not lost its «», and the French ♦/»», with that value, 
replaced tho Old English op (queen for open). In Norman, 
Old Skcnch 5 had become very like zi, and in Kn^floud 
went entirdy into it; o, which was one of its French signs, 
thus came to be often used for « in English (rome for 
emu). 77) having often in Old French its Modern French 
value, was so used in England, and replaced the Old Eng- 
lish y (bztay for hyai) Middle English hrtul for hryd), and 
y was often used for i (iiay for dai). lu the 13th century, 
when ou had come to represent « in France, it was 
borrowed by English, and naed for the long sound of that 
vowel (sour for ri?r); and gu, which had come to mean 
simply g (hard), was occasionally used to repreuont the 
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sound g before i and e (guess for gesse). Some of tbe Early 
Modern etymological spellings were imitated in England ; 
fleam and autour were replaced by plUegm and mthmir, 
tbe latter spelling having corrupted the pronunciation. 

(e) Inflesd(y>i8.—ln the earliest Old French extant, the 
influence of analogy, especially in verbal forms, is very 
marked when these are compared with Latin (thus the j 
present participles of all conjugations take ant, the ending 
of the first, Latin antem), and becomes stronger as the lan- 
guage progresses. Such isolated inflexional changes as saveii 
into savoit, which are cases of regular phonetic changes, 
are not noticed hera 

i. rw&s.— (1 ) In the oldest Irenoh texts the Latin pluperfect 
(with the sense of the perfect) occasionally occurs — avrct (Jhdbu&'ai), 
rovmt (rog&verat)i it duappaai-s early in the 12th century. (2 ) 
The u of the ending of the Ist pers, plur. wits drops in Old 
French, except in the perfect, where its presence (aa a) la not yet 
aatiafactonly explained — amoma (amd])vus),r3ut amamM {am&viamia). 
In Picaad the ending mes is extended to all tenses, giving aniams, 
&c. (8 ) The replacement of the 2d plur. endmg eiz (Latin 
by the as (Latin aiis) of the first conjugation begins early in 
Norman ; in the Roland, both foiins occur, portends (portSs's hcmt^) 
assonatiug on m {roi, regm), and the younger ‘portercs, on eikei 
{ciUy cmtdtern). In Eastara French, where ez, in accordance witli 
phonetic laws, appeal’s as eia, ceia for the some reoson becomes ois 
and ois, and is found in the 13 th century— oDois and avrona corre- 
sponding to avem {habStis) and awcia, but aiMva to amex {ainMu). 
(4.) In Eastern French the Is^lur., when preceded by i, has e, 
not 0 , before the nasal, while ’Weatem French has u (or o), os in 
the present, posdomes (possedmus) to. the Jonah homily makes it 

S ’ able tliat the latter w the older foiTO— Picard aviemea, Bnrgnn- 
avis/ns, Norman aviwnw {ItdbSbdm/ua) (B.) The aubjunctivo of 
the first ooiijugation has at first in the singular no final a, m accord- 
anoe witli the final vowel laws— phrs, plwrt {plSrnn, plih’Ss, 
plSret) The foms are gradually assimilated to those of the otlier 
conjn^tions, which, deriving from Latin a?/i, as, at, have e, es, c(t); 
Modem French pleure, plcures, plmre, like p&rAe, perdes, pew 
(perdatn, petdas, pcrdcU). (6.) In Old French the present sub- 
junotive and the Ist sing pres. ind. generally show the influence 
of the i or e of the Latin tain, earn, id, eff— Old French muiro 
or moerge {moriat for moj'i&tur), tiogne or tienge {tonoat), niuir 
or iMore (mon3 for ononor), iieng or time {tetuiS), By degrees 
those foms arc broiled under the other present forma — ^Modem 
French niaivra and intatrs following wcitri {worU formcw‘ttiW’>, iicme 
and tim following ticnt (tenet). A few of the older foms remain— 
the vowel of aie (Jiabeam) and ai (luiheif) conti’oating with that of a 
(luxbot), (7 ) A levelling of which instances occur in the Xlth 
contuiy, but winch is not yet complete, is that of the accented and 
unacconted atcia-syllables of verbs. In Old French many veeb- 
atema with shifting accent vary m accordance with phojietio laws — 
parler (paraM&r^, mm' (cm&re) have in the present indicative 
pwrol (parcAoic), paroles (paralolas^pmolet (parabolat), paaium 
(pamloUmus), paries (^raboMas), parolevi (paraholcmt)’, am 
(amff), aimos (amSs^, aimt (amai), mmvms (amSmus), arm (cmMis), 
aiment (amant). in tlio first ease tbe unaccented, in the second 
the accented form lias prevailed— Modem French pafle, purler; 
aiw, aimer. In sovoral verbs, oa tmiir (txabre), tho distinction is 
retained— iioJM, tteris, turd, tmons, tmez, iimvmrd, (8.) In Old 
French, as stated above, it lustoad of 6 from a occurs after a 
palatal (winch, if a consonant, often split into » with a dental); the 
diphthong thus appears in sevei'aJ. forma of many verba of the Ist 
coniueatiou — preier (•^preider, preoSra), neiigier (idfiidicare), laissier 
(le^re), ai&ier [a^mre). At the close of the Old French period, 
those verbs in wMch the stem ends in a dental replace to by the e 
of other verbs— Old French lodsaier, aidi^, Uissiea (lasofis), aidies 
(adh'iddtis); Modem French laisser, md&r, laissat, aides, by analogy 
of airtm, airnex. The older forms generally remain in Picard— 
laiaaier, aidior. (9.1 Tlie addition of o to the 1st sing, prea ind. 
of sdl verbs of the fii'st conjugation is rare before the 18th cen- 
tury, but IS usual in the 16th ; it is probably due to the analogy 
of the third person— Old French eham (oarUS), aim {arm\; Modem, 
Fi-onoh ehmie, atm (10.) In the 18th century s is oooMiontOly 
added to the 1st pers. sing., exceptthose cadingm e (-9) ^at, 
and to the 2d sing, of imperatives; at the close of the 16th cen- 
tiuy this becomes tiie rule, and extends to imperfects and co»m- 
tionals in oie after the loss of their «. It appears to be dud to the 
influence of the 2d pers. sing. — Old French vend (r«id6 and v^a), 
rmdoie (vend&am), parid {portlrd), Urtg (tsmd) j Modern^ French 
vends, imdais, parm, tins; and dome (doni) m certain 
becomes dorms, (11.) The 1st and 2d plur. of the pres, subp., 
which in Old French were generally similar to imow of the in- 
^ofttive, gradually take an i before them, which, is the me after 
the 16^ oentoxy— Old IVemfii perdtm (perddims), ptrdes (^- 
dsds); Modem French perdim, psrdies, apparent^ by analogy 


of tbe imp. ind- (12.) The loss in Late Old French of final a, i, 
&c when preceding another consonant, caused many words to have 
in reality (though often concealed by orthography) doubb forms 
of inflexion, — one without tonmnation, the other with. Thus lU 
the 16th century the 2d smg. pres. md. dors (domiis) the 
3d dmi (dorrrnt) were distingmshed as dbt'z and dbrt wheii before a 
vowel, os dbrs and dbrt at the end of a sentence or line of poetry, 
but ran together Os dbr when followed by a consonant. Still later, 
tbe loss of me fiaal consonant when not follow^ by a vowel further 
reduced the cases iu which the fomis were distinguished, _ so that 
the actual French comugation is couanlorably simpler tlian is shown 
by the customary spmliugs, except when, in conseq^uence of an im- 
mediately following vowiS, the old terminations occasionally appear. 
Even here the antiq^oity is to a considerable extent artificial or 
delusive, some of tbe insertions being duo to analogy, and the popu- 
lar language often omitting tbe traditional consonant or inserting a 
different one. (1 3. ) The subsequent general loss of e = 3 in unaccented 
fiiin.1 syUables has still further reduced the inflexions, but not -^e 
distmotiVQ forms,— perd (pes'dii) and pcrtic (pei'dai) being generaUy 
distinguished as andj?^, and before a vowel asp^ji andp^ra 
11 3ttbsta7itivcs.--(l . ) In Early Old French (tus m Provaiifiil) tliero 
are two mam declensions, the masculine and tlio iaminiiie; witb a 
few exceptions the former distmguishes nominative and accusative 
in botii numbers, the latter m neither. Tlio nom. and aco smg. 
and aco. plur. mas correspond to those of the Latin 2cl or Sd deolen- 
sion, the nom. plur. to taiat of the 2d dedenaion, ^e sing. fern, 
oorrosnonds to tlia nom. and occ. of the Latin 1st decloMiou, or to 
the aoc. of the 3d ; the plur fem. to the acc. of the 1st declension, 
or to the nom. and occ. of tlio 3d. Thus moso, tors (taunis), lore 
(lairo), tor (ta\ 0 mm), laron [latrSrmi), tor (tmirl), utrcm (MrOrti 
for tors (taurOs), larons (latr'SnSa) : but fem. only de (dla and 
cdani), Jior (prem), ties (alas), fiars (JiorSs nom, and aoc,). At 
the end of the 11th century feminines not ending m c^p talce, 
by analogy of the masculines, s in the nom. sing , thus distinguish- 
ing nom. JlOT'S from acc flor. A century later, masculuies without 
8 in tlia nom, siug. too this consonant by analogy of the other 
mascuhnes, giving leo’cs os nom, similar to tors In Anglo-Norman 
the accusative forms veiy early begm to replace tlie nonainafav^ 
and soon supersede them, the language following the tendency of 
contemporaneous English. Iu Continental French the deolension- 
system was preservoa much longer, and did not brook up till mo 
14th century, though aco. forms ore occasionally substatuted for 
nom. (rarely nom for aco.) before that date. In the IBth centay 
the modoru system of one cose is fully established , the form kept 
is almost always the accusntive (smg. without s, plural with s), 
hut in a few words, such osj/lls (/aiw), scour (soror), the nom. 
survives m tiie sing,, and ocooaionBuy bom fomiB exist, m different 
senses— sir® (smior) mdseignmr (seniGrm), on (homd) and mmu 
ihomiami (2 ) Latin noutere ore generally masculine in Old 
Frop^h, and infleotad nccordmg to their analogy, as etels (eaehu 
for eaelmn nom.) eiel (eaelwn aoa), oiel (oaeil for eaelaoom, ), c%ds 
(eaelds for ixtela aco.), but early cases of nom, sing, without s occm, 
which, if not due to substitution of aca for nom,, are the older 
forma (cfsl-* eaelwn nominative). Many neuters lose their singnmr 
form and treat the plural as a feminine aingular, as m tim related 
languages — morveilte (mfrOlnlia), feuillo (Jolva), ^ But in a few 
wora^he neuter plural termination is used, aa in Ittuinn, in its 

S dmitiTe BBnse — cct/n*^ {caTTCtr^ whicli exists aa ■well as 
,tor dow idifftta for d%gitl ) ; Modem French cMrs, dmgts This 
form beccuno extinct after the 18th century-^aire (Lutiu pam), 
m Old Fi'onch both fern. sing, and uaut. plur (m Iteliau pma is 
fem. plm’.), being now.only the former. (8, ) In Old French the 
lloxional s often causes phonetic changes in the stem ; tous palatal 
I before s takes t after it, and becomes dental I, which a«erwnids 
ohaugosto u or drops— jiZjyiZtww and fuH) with palatal 


as me i of jis, disappear, and I is voesalieed— (vJwm), mn? 
(malrm), nommtive smg, and aco. plur- vis, mms (earher jmoZs), 
These forma of the plural are retained m the 16 th centmy, though 
often etymologically spelt with the consonant of the eongidw, as 
in vifs, pronounced vis; but in Late Modem French ^any of ^em 
f eritinAe.A Aft in tha einfimlar. baSafl? the mwal 


(cardHs) and champs (ectmpBa) with silent t end p (Old Freneh 

dJiana m both cases), ma/ux (Old French wofe, si^- Ww, 

(ovules, Old French oeh, sing. oetZ) the old ’SiS+USi? 

kept, Bometimas, as in. cfM«J (ooclW) 

and the modem analogical forms 

(4.) Tbe modem loss of M a 

vowel) has seriously modified the 

fort(M and/orZe (fm) 

their pliols jom X forS^but 

between sing. 

TOataBo as mam have rt- 


prssentii^w^ 
and pIWFf, 
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ivays "been distinct from their singular <m,al ; in those whoae sin^ar 
ends in a there never was any difftinctionj Old French las (now I 
spelt Idea) corresponding to laqveits, lagveum, lagrvel, and IcuivcSa 
111 . A^eciivss —(1 ) The tenuiuatiom ot tho eases ami numheis 
of ac^BCtives arc tlie some os those of suhstaiitivea, and ni-e treated 
m the preceding paragraph The feininme generally takw no e if 
the mftsc. has none, and if there la no distinction in Latin — fani 
sing, fort (fortm), grant {graiidevi), feni. plur fors {fortes), grans 
{grmid^), like tha svcc. maae Certain, adjectivea, which, m Pio- 
vencal take au a no* existing in Latin, take the coi-responding e 
in Old French— fern dulce {muce, dulemn for duloem, rrovens«l 
Aolza), niaso iduleem). In the 11th century some other femi- 
ninea, onginolly withoat e, begin m N'orraan to take tins temimn- 
tion— grajui!* (m a feminine assonauee in the Alexis), plnr. grandea ; 
hvit otlicr dialects generally pi'eaerve the original form till the 14tli 
century In the 16tli centuiy the e is geneinl in the femimne, and 
is now universal, except in a few exproaeiona— grand’ inire (with 
erroneoua apostiophe, grandem nvStrem), lettroa royaux (JLrttrds 
rSgdlSi), and most adverbs from adjectives in -ant, -ent — eouram- 
inmJt (emi'anic for •ente vmte\ samtMmt {sdAnU meide) (2 ) 
Several adjectives have m Modern French replaced tho maac by 
the femimne— Old French moso. rod {ngidun), fem roide (ngi- 
itotn)', Modern French roide for both genders. (3.) In Old Fi’enoli 
several Latin simple comparatives am preserved — inaiur (majSretn), 
nonn niaire {'inajor ) , graignur {granddirein), iiom gramdrt (grrni- 
rfior)j only a few of these now survive— (p^or), nietlleitr (me- 
Hu)em), witlx their adveihial neu^ra {pejiia), tnieux (meZviM). 
The few aimple snjieiintivea found in Old French, as wierwK {viint^ 
mum), proisnie {pi'oxvfmm), halitame (altimimm), are now extinct. 
(4 ) The modern loss of many final consonants when not before 
vowels, and the snbaeqneat loss of final a, have greatly affected the 
distinction between the maac and fem of adjectives— /ori and /orte 
are still distinguished os fin and t, hut amer {aindrum) and asitit'e 

(amdram), witii their plurals anura and amirea, have run together. 

(/) Derimtion , — Moat of the Old French prefixes and 
suffixes are descendants of Latin ones, but a few are Celtic 
iei^xitum) or Teutonic (ard=>Iutrd), and some are later 
borrowings from. Latin (ane, afterwards aire, from dnun). 
In Modern French many old aflixes are bardly used for 
fotming new words , the inherited ier {cLriim) is yielding 
to the borrowed ostre, the popular oontre {oontr^ to the 
learned aivti (Greek), and the native k (aiam) to the 
Italian ade. The snffixes of many words have been 
assimilated to more common ones; thus sengler {HUffur 
Idrem) is now sanglier. 

{g) Syntax . — Old French syntax, gradually clumgiug from 
the 10th to the 14th century, has a choractar of its own, 
distinct from that of Modem French; though when com- 
pared with Latin syntax it appeal’s decidedly modern. 

(1.) The general formal distinction between nominative ami 
accusative is the chief feature which causes Freuoli syntax to 
resemble that of Latin and differ from that of tho niouom lan- 

S e; and as tho distinction had to bo replaced by a compomtively 
word-order, a serious loss of freedom ensued. If the fonns 
are modernised while tlio word-order is kept, tho Old French 
r<i?’c7wr«sgi{« «a fiedvir U rds Benria (Latin arckUpisGopum 
ii»n potest fleeten r&o Jlenrieus) assumes a totally different moaning 
—Varcher^ue w pent fUehir h roi Benri, (2.) Tho replacoment 
of tho noimnativo form of nouns by the aociisatiro is itself a 
syntactical feature^ though treated above under Inflexion. A more 
modern instance is exhibited by the personal pronouns, which, j 
when not immediately the subjeot of a verb, occasionally take even | 
m Old il^uch, and regularly lu tho 16th coutury, tho aucusati vs form ; 
the Old S^nchy# qaisui {sgo gvl «{7n)l)ooome8 moi gui auia, tiiough 
the older usage surnres in tho legal phrase ye, misaigrU, ... (3. ) 
The doflnite article is now required in many cases where Old 
French dispenses with it— /o eunguis JSnglclerrs, suffHr imrt (as 
Modern French avoir f am); Modern Fronch VAiigleterre, la mart. 
(4.) Old French hod aistinot pronouns for “ this" and “tliat’’— 
fost (reee istiiyn] and eel (ecce Uhm), with tlioir wises. Botli exist in 
llio lath century, but the present language employs eot os adjective, 
cel as subatontivo, in both meanings, marking the old distinction 
Iiy affixing the adverbs ci and ce^ Itarnwe-ci, cet liomme-lA; 
celui’Ci, celui-lfl. (C.) In Old Fronch, tho verbal terminations being 
clear, the subject pronoun is usually not expressed— -ji (sfc 
fucere habeS), est dim (dUrita eat), gitz-feraa {pidfaoere hablfa) ? In 
the lOth century tho use of tho pvououu is pncral, and is now 
imivoml, exeejjl in one or two impersonal phi’ases, as nf importer 
jK'u fen font, (Ct ) Tha pimmt piirtjcfido in Old French hi its 
wninlli'clcil form coini'idru with the geniiul {(mmU"*ama7Um and 
anumlti), and ni the modem langmigts him becu replaced by tho 
inttur, ex<’r[it wiiore it lins become <uli('ctival ; tho Old Fronch cow- 
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plaingnans lair dolours {Itotin plafigentSa) is now plaignwni Uurs 
doulaira {laim plaigendo) The now extinct use oi esire with the 
participle present for the simple verb is not unconmion m Old 
Flench down to the 16th century — semt dtsans (sunt dlcentes)=: 
Modern Fieiich ds distnt (os English they are saying) (7 ) In 
present Modern Preuch the pretente paiticiple wlK’n used with 
avoir to foini verb-tenses is invariable, except when the object pie- 
cede8(aa exception jiowuuknown to tho conversational language) — 
fai ient Us leltrea, lea lettres guefcti iisi itcs. In Old French down 
to the 16th ceutu^, foraial conooid was more common (though by 
no means necessary), partly because the object pireceded tho paiti- 
I ciple much oftener than now— od la eitliir miibe {luibet coloreni 
mUttUam), ad fade aa vcnjance, lea tura ad reudiica (8 ) Tlio 
sentences just quoted will serve as specimens of the freedom of Old 
French woid-order,' — tlio object standing cither before verb and 
participle, between them, oi after both The predicative adjective 
W stand before oi oftei the vaih — halt aunt lipin (Ijitmyjwfia), 
6 tenebrus e grant 19.) In Old French ne (Ewly Old Frenoli nen, 
Latin nOa) suffices for the negation without 2^ (jjctaswn), point 
(punetmi) or mie [micarn, now obsolete), though these are fre- 
quently u^— JO ^leauitis aire (je ne guts 2^03 ton seigneur), autre 
feme nenara(iln'aura pas autre femme). In pimcipiil''aeiitence3 
I Modern French uses tic by itself only in certain cases— ye ne 2 Juis 
I marcher, }c n'ai rien. The slight weight ns a negation usually 
attached to ne has caused sevemi originally positive woixls to take 
j a negative meaning , — non (Latin rm) now meaimig “ nothing” o-s 
' well na “soinethiug ” (10 ) In Old French inteiiogation was cx- 
preaacd with substantives os with pronouns by putting tlrem after 
the verb — cat Saul eiitn leapnropheUat In Modem Fii’iich tlic jim- 
noimnal mveision (the substantive being prefixed) or u verbal 
licriphraeia must bo used — Saul esi-il, oi eat-ec gue Saul oat. 

(/i) Summary — Lookiag at the internal liistory of tlio 
French language ns a whole, there is no such strongly 
marked division aa exists between Old and Middle English, 
or even between Middle and Modern English. Some of 
the most important changes are quite modern, and are cun. 
<»aled hy the traditional orthography; but, ovon making 
allowance for this, the difference botwoen French of the 
nth century and that of tho 1 9th is less than that 
between English of the same dates. The most iiiiporfcnnt 
change in itself and for its effects is probably that which 
is usually made the division between Old and Modern 
French, the loss of the formal distinction between nomina- 
tive and accusative; next to this are perhaps the grndiiiil 
loss of many final consonants, the still roceiib loss of the 
vowel of unaccented final syllables, and tho oxtoiinion of 
analogy in conjugation aud declension. In itu coustruotion 
Old French is distinguished by a ficodom strongly con- 
trasting with tho strictness of the modora language, ami 
bears, as might bo axpoctod, a much stronger ruseiublancu 
than tho latter to the other Botnanic dmlents. In many 
features, indeed, both positive and iiogiitivo, Modem Preiuh 
forms a class by itself, distinct in clumictur from the othor 
modern rapresoutativos of Latin. 

IV. Bihliography . — Tho few works which treat of Frmu’h philo- 
logy iw a whole arc now in many ivspcotH iintiquati'd, nml tire 
important disoovuries of the lust few ycin’s, wliiuh Imvn rcvoln- 
tioimed our ideas of Old Frciioh phonology and diah’ftology, iir« 
seattered in various ndilious, periodtviils, iiinl si^Miriito treatises. 
For many things Lies’s Ortmmatik tier Jlomnin'hfVi S/moheK{4i]i 
edition — a reprint of tliu 3d— Bonn, 1876-77; a French tmiiHlatlon, 
Paris, 1872-76, is to be followed by a supplementary volume hy 
G. Paris) is still very valuable; Burguy’s t/rnmnwh’f tU la 
Langue dfoU (2d edition— a rei)rint of the Ist— Berlin, 1860 70) is 
useful enly as a collection of oxttniide.s. (>. Paris's edition of 
Jja Viede S. AUxia (Paris, 1872) was tha pioneer of, and rubiins 
an' important place among, tho reewut origlniil wmks on Old 
French, Dannesteter and Ilivtsfrld’s J> Srixtime Sibrle (Paris, 
1878) contttbiH tlie first good neemmt of Jkirly Modern Freiieh, 
The lending porioilienls now in cxisteiiue nre the Romania (Pni’Is), 
founded (in 1872) and edited by P, Moyer and (J. Pai’is j and th« 
Zedtachyt fUr Romnniache Philologie (Hallo), foumled (in 1877) 
and edited by Q, Grbber. To tliesti refereuee should bo mtule 
for infonnatimi ae to the fety nuiniTOiw artioles, treatises, »i«i 
editwne, hy the ninny and often distinguished scholars who, espe- 
cisMy iu France and Germany, now proeeunto the scientific study 
of tho language. It may he well to luentiou tiiat, Old French 
phonology especially being eompHcatial, and as yofc incompletely 
inventigateil, these puhlieations, the view# In wliieh arc of vnrioas 
degrees of value, require not mere aoqiilesveut rending, but critical 
study, (H. N.) 
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PAET I?.— FKENCH LITEEATURE. 

Or^W.— The history of Preach literature in the proper earhest French versification is evidently inherited from that 
sense of the term can hardly be said to extend further back of the Latin hymns of the church, and for a certain time 
than the 11th century. The actual manuscripts which we Latin originals were Mowed in the choice of literary forms, 
possess are seldom of older data than the century subsequent But the original impulses of the new nation were too strong 
to this. But there is no doubt that by the end at least of to content themselves with mere mutation, and it soon began 
the 11th century the French language, as a completely to create afresh. By the 11th century it is tolerably certein 
organized medium of h term y expression, was in full, varied, that dramatic attempts were already being made, that lyric 
and constant use For many centuries previous to this poetry was largely cultivated, that laws, charters, and such 
literature had been composed in Fiance, or by natives of like documents were written In the vernacular, and that 
that coiintry, using the term France in its full modem commentators and translators busied themselves with 
acceptation; but until the 9th century, if not later, the religious subjects aud texts. But the most important de- Epic 
written language of France, as far as we know, was Latin ; velopment of the 11th century, aud the one of which we are pW 
and despite the practice of not a few literary historians, it most certain, is that of which we have evidence remaining 
does not seem rewonable to notice Latin wntings in a in the famous Gliamonde Roland, so long hidden except in 
history of French literature. Such a history properly busies obscure allusions, and discovei-ed in a manuscript at Oxford 
itself only with the monuments of the French language from some forty years ago. This poem represents the first and 
the time when the so-called Lingua Eomaim Eustica assumed greatest development of French literature, the chansons de 
a sufficiently independent form to deserve to be called a gestea. The origin of these poems has been hotly debated, 
now language Tins time it is indeed impossible exactly to and it is only recently that the importance which they really 
determine, and tlie period at which literary compositions, possess has been accorded to them,— a fact the less remark- 
as distinguished from mere conversation, began to employ able in that, until the last half century, the hundred epics 
the new tongue is entirely unknown, although much in- of ancient Prance were unknown, or known only tlmiugh late 
g^nity has been spent on the effort approximately to and disfigured prose versions. There has long’ been a vague 
discover it The beginning of literary composition come idea that Provencal literature preceded the literature which 
most naturally from the priest and the poet As early as is properly called French, and this idea was helped by the 
the 7th century the Liu^ Eomaua, as distinguished from natur^ preposseesions of Fauriel and Eaynouard, the 
Latin and from Teutonic dialects, is mentioned, and this earliest authorities on old French who obtained a wide 
Lingua Romana would be of necessity used for purposes hearing, The attribution of the chansons de gestes to a 
of clerical admonition, especially in the country districts, Provengal origin necessitates indeed suppositions of ths most 
though we need not suppose that such addresses had a very extravagant character. We possess in round numbers a 
literary character. On the other hand, the mention at early hundred of these chansons. Three only of them are in Pro- 
dates of certain cantilem or songs composed in the vulgar vengoi Two of those, Fsrdtn'os and Betonnet ^Hmstmne, 
language has served for basis to a superstructure of much are obviously adaptations of French originals. The third, 
ingenious argument, not merely m reference to the chrono- Girart$ de mssillio (Gerard de Roussillon), is undoubtedly 
logical question, but also with regard to the highly interest- Proven 9 al, and is a work of great meriit and originality, but 
mg problem of the origin of the chansons de gestes, the its dialect is strongly tinged with the characteristics of the 
earliest and one of the greatest literary developments of Langue d’Oil, and its author seems to !^ve been a native of 
northern French. It is sufficient in this article, where the debatable land between the two districts. To suppose 
speculation would be out of place, to mention that only two under these circumstances that the Provenjal originals of 
such cantilen® have been traced, and that neither is FrencL the hundred others, or even such Pro7ea5al originals as 
One of the 9th century, the “Lay of Sanconrt,” isin a Ten- served for models to thetrouvferes, were completely and by 
tonic dialect ; the other, the “ Song of St Faron,” is of the a process of laborious selection destroyed in the Albigensian 
7th century, but exists only in Latin prose, the construction crusade, seems one of the most gratuitous hypotheses ever 
and style of which present traces of translation from apoeti- put forward, and would hardly require notice here were it 
Early cal and vernacular original _ As far as facts go, the most not that it has found some credence in England. It is 
monuments of the written French language consist sufficient to say that not only is the chanson de geate the 
’ of a few documents of very various character, ranging in unquestionable property of northern France, but that it is 
date from the 9th to the 11th century. The oldest gives in all probability older than the oldest troubadour whose 
us the oaths interchanged at Straahurg in 842 between works we possess. Nor is there much more authority for 
Oharles the Bald and Louis the German. The next pro- another widely entertained supposition that the early French 
bably in date and the first in literary merit is a short song poets merely versified with amplifications the stories of 
celebrating the martyrdom of St Eulalia The discussion chroniclers. On the contrary, chronideis like Philippe 
indeed of these short and fragmentary pieces is of more Mouskdsand Albaricdes Trois Fontaines draw largely from 
philological than literary interest, and belongs rather to the the chansons, and the question of priority between h>land 
head of French language. They are, however, evidence and the pseudo-Turpin, though a hard one to determine, 
of the progress which, continuing for at least four cent- seems to resolve itself in favour of the fonner, 
uries, built up a literary instrument out of the decomposed Chansons de Gestes, — ^ISarly French narrative poetiy 
and reconstructed Latin of the Roman conquerors, blended was divided by one of its own writers under three heads,— 
witha certain limited amountof contributions from the Celtic poems relating to French history, poems ancient 

and Iberian dislocts of the original inhabitants, tbe Teutonic history, and poems of the Arthurian tgrefe "xd the first 
speech of the Franks, and the Oriental tongue of the Moors only is the tenn chansons de gestes in Strietness applic- 
who pressed upwards from Spain. All these foreign ele- abln The definition of it goes j^r% ’by form and partly 
ments, however, bear a very small proportion to the element by matter. A chanson de geste^mrist be iriitten in verses Ohanaons 
of Latin , aud as Latin famished the greater part of the either of ten or ibe former being th.e de geates. 

vooabi^ry and the grammar, so did it also furnish the earlier, These I re^ar csesura, which, like 

principal models and helps to literary composition. The ' the end it the licence of a muter. 
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The lines are arranged, not in couplets or in stanzas of 
equal length, but in laissts or tirades, consisting of any 
number of Imes from half a dozen to some hundreds. 
The lin^ are, in the earlier examples, assonanced, — ^that 
is to say, the vowel sound of the last syllables is identical, 
but the consonants need not agree. Thus, for instance, the 
final words of a tirade of Ards et Amies (L 199-&06) are 
er5c, nouvdle, sdles, mmvdles, travmemt, arrested, guerre, 
cortege. Sometimes the tirade is completed by a shorter line, 
and the later chansons are regularly rhymed. As to the 
subject, a chanson de geste must be concerned with some 
event which is, or is supposed to be, historical and FrencL 
The tendency of the trouvferes was constantly to affliate 
their heroes on a particular geste or family. The three chief 
gestes are those of Charlemagne himself, of Boon de Mayence, 
and of Garin de Monglane; but there are not a few chansons, 
notably those concerning the Lorramers, and the remarkable 
series sometimes called the Chevalier an Cygne, and dealing 
with the ciusades, which lie outside these groups. By this 
joint definition of form and subject the chansons de gestes 
are separated from the romances of antiquity, from the ro- 
mances of the Round Table, which are written in octosyllabic 
couplets, and from the romans d’aventures or later fictitious 
tales, some of which, such as Br%n de la Montaigm, are 
written in pure chanson form. 

Volume Hot the least remarkable point about the chansons de 
and gestes is their vast extent. Their number, according to the 
strictest definition, exceeds 100, and the length of each 
epics. ^ chanson varies from 1000 lines, or thereabouts, to 20,000 or 
even 30,000. The entire mass, including, it may be sup- 
pose^ the various versions and extensions of each chanson, 
is said to amount to between two and three milion lines; 
and when some twenty years ago the publication of the 
Oarloviugiivn cycle was projected, it was estimated, taking 
the earliest versions alone, at over 300,000, ' The successive 
developments of the chansons de gestes may be illustrated 
by the fortunes of Muon de Bordeaux, one of the most 
lively, varied, and romantic of the older epics, and one 
which is interesting from the use made of it by Shakespeare, 
Wielacd, and Weber. In the oldest form now extant, though 
oven this is probably not the original, ifwora consists of over I 
10,000 lines. A subsequent version contains 4000 more; 
and lastly, in the 14th century, a later poet has amplified 
the legend to the extent of 30,000 lines. When this point 
had been reached, IIuoii began to be turned into prose, and 
wil^ many of his fellows was published and republished 
during the 15th and subsequent centuries, and retained, in 
the form of a rougldy printed chap-book, the favour of the 
country districts of France to the present day. It is not, 
however, in the later versions that the special character- 
istics of the chansons de gestes are to bo looked for. Of 
those which we possess, one and one only, the Clmuon de 
Boland, belongs in its present form to the 11th century, 
Their date of production extends, speaking roughly, from the 
llth to the i4th century, their palmy days from the 11th 
to the 12th, After this latter period the Arthurian romances, 
with more complex attractions, became their rivals, and in- 
duced their authors to make ^eat changes in their style 
and subject. But for a time they reigned supreme, and no 
bettor instance of their popularity can bo given than the 
fact that manuscripts of them exists not merely in every 
French dialoet, but in many cases in a strange macaronic 
jargon of mingled French and Italian, Two classes of pe^ 
sons wore concerned in them. There was the trouvisre who 
compoBod thorn, and tho jongleur who carried tibem about 
ia nianuHoript or in his memory from castle^ to castle and 
sang thorn, intoriuixing frequent appeals to his auditory for 
silonco, declarations of the novelty and tho strict copyright 
churactor of the chanson, rovilings of rival minstr^, and 
frequently requests for money in plain words. Hot a few 
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of the manuscripts which we now possess appear to have 
been actually used by the jongleur. But the names of the 
authors, the trouvbres who actually composed them, are in 
very few cases known, those of copyists, continuatora, and 
mere possessors of manuscripts having been often mistaken 
for them. 

The moral and poetical peculiarities of the older and more 
authentic of these chansons are strongly marked, though 
perhaps not quite so strongly as some of their encomiasts 
have contended, and as may appear to a reader of the most 
famous of them, the Chanson de Boland, alone. In that 
poem, indeed, warandreligionare the sole motives employed, 
and its motto might be two lines from another of the finest 
chansons {Aliscans, 161-2): — 

“ Dist h, Bcrtim * H’avons inais mil losii’ 

Taut ke vivons along paieus ferir.’ ” 

In Roland there is no love-making whatever, and the hero’s 
betrothed “la belle Aude” appears only in a casual gibe of 
her brother Ohver, and in the incident of her sadden death 
at the news of Roland’s fall. M. Lbon Gautier and others 
have drawn the conclusion that this stem and masculine 
character was a feature of all the older chansons, and that 
imitation of the Arthurian romance is the cause of its dis- 
appearance. This seems rather a hasty inference. In 
Amis et Amile, admittedly a poem of old date, the parts of 
Bellicent and Lubios aiu prominent, and the former is de- 
monstrative enough. In Aliscans the part of the Countess 
Guibourc is both prominent and heroic, and is seconded by 
that of Queen Blancheflor and her daughter Aelis. We 
might also mention Oriabel in Jourdam de Blaivies and 
others. But it may be admitted that the sox which fights 
and counsels plays the principal part, that love adventures 
are not introduced at any great length, and that the lady 
usually spares her knight the trouble and possible indignities 
of wooing. The characters of a chanson of the older stylo 
are somewhat uniform. There is tho hero who is unjustly 
suspected of guilt or sore besot by Saracous, the heroine 
who falls in love with him, tho traitor W'ho accusos him 
or delays help, who is almost always of tho lineage of Gan- 
elon, and whoso ways form a very curious study, Thoro 
are friendly paladins and subordinate traitors ; there is 
Charlemagne (who boars throughout the marks of tho epic 
king common to Arthur and Agamemnon, but is not in tho 
earKor chanson tho incapable and venal dotard which ho 
becomes in tho lator), and with Charlonioguo generally tho 
duko Naimos of Bavaria, tho one figure who is invariably 
wise, brave, loyal, and generous. In a few ebansons there 
is to bo added to these a very interesting class of personages 
who, though of low birth or condition, yet rescue tho high- 
born knights from their enemies. Such are Rainoarfc in 
Aliscans, Gautier in Cfaydon, Robastro in Gavfny, Yarochor 
in Atacaire* These subject^ uniform rather than monoton- 
ous, are handled with great unifoimuty if not monotony of 
stylo. There are constant repetitions, and it sunietimos 
seems, and may somotimos bo tlie cose, that tho text is a 
more cento of different and repeated versions. But the 
verso is generally harmonious and often stately. "Hie re- 
current assonances of tho endless tirade soon impress the 
oar with a grateful music, and occasionally, and far mare 
frsquoutly than might bo thought, passages of high poetry, 
such as the raogiiificont Grans doel par la mart de BoUant, 
appears to diversify the course of tho story. The moat 
remarkable of tho chansons are Boland, AlUcme, Gerard 
de BoussUlon, Amis et Amile, Buoul de Camhrai, Garin le 
Zoheraitt and its sequel, Les quatre File Aymon, Lcs Maisnes 
(recounting tlio war of Oharlomagno with Witokind), and 
lostljr, Le Chmlier au Cygne, whidi is not a single poem hut 
a series, doeling with the earlier crusades. It is remarkable 
that one chanson and one only, Flcomnt, deals with*Hero- 
vingian times. But the chronology, geography, and historic 
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facts of nearly all are, it is hardly necessary to say, mainly 
arbitrary, 

Arthurian Romances, — Tlie second class of early French 
epics consists of the Arthurian cycle, the earliest composi- 
tions of which are at least a century junior to the earliest 
chanson de geste, but which soon succeeded the chansons 
in popular favour, and obtained a vogue both wider and far 
more enduring. It is not easy to conceive a greater contrast 
in form, style, subject, and sentiment than is presented 
MaimeT6 the two classes. In both the religious sentiment is promi- 
in early jjufc the religion of the chansons is of the simplest, not 
to say of the most savage character. To pray to God and 
to kill his enemies constitutes the whole duty of man. In 
the romances the mystical element becomes on the contrary 
promment, and furnishes in the Holy Grail one of the most 
important features. In the Carlovingian knight the courtesy 
and clemency which we have learnt to associate with chi- 
valry are almost entirely absent. The genius Ih' contra- 
dicts, jeers at, and execrates his sovereign and his fellows 
with the utmost freedom. Ha thinks nothing of stiikmg 
his cortoiae moullier so that the blood runs down her eler 
vis. If a servant or oven an equal offends him, he will throw 
the offender into the fire, knock his brains oui^ or set his 
whiskers ablaze. The Arthurian knight is far more of 
the modern model in these respects. Bnt his chief dif- 
ference from his predecessor is undoubtedly in his amorous 
devotion to his beloved, who, if not morally superior to 
Bellicent, Floripas, Esolairmonde, and the other Oarlo- 
vingian heroines, is somewhat leas forward. Even in minute 
details the difference is strongly marked. The romances 
are in octosyllabic couplets or in prose, and their language 
is different from that of the chansons, and contains much 
fewer of the usual epic repetitions and stock phrases. A 
voluminous controversy has been held respecting the origin 
of these differences, and of the story or stones which were 
destined to receive such remarkable attention. It is sufOl- 
cieut to say here that the attempted production of early 
Breton ori^als is open to the gravest suspicion, and that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of his Armorican text-book 
meets with httle credence. M. Paulin Paris seems to have 
clearly proved that nothmg older than Mamius can be pro- 
duced, and that this and nothing else was Geoffrey’s autho- 
rity, so far as he had any, What we are at present con- 
cerned with, however, is a body of verse and prose composed 
in the latter part of the 12th century and later. The 
earliest romances bear the names of Walter Map and Bobert 
de Borron, which are undoubtedly authentic. Later, we 
have the names of Holie de Borron, Luce de Gaat, <fec., 
which are probably fictitious. Walter Map is responsible 
for the Saint Oraal and the Qu^te dm Saint Qi'acd, Bobert 
de Borron for Joseph d’Ai'matUe and Merlin. Atim and 
part at least of Lanaeloi dm Lao (the whole of which has 
been attributed to Walter Map) appear to be due to un- 
known authors. THstaii came later, and has a stronger 
mixture of Celtic tradition. Latest of all came the great 
Arthurian miscellany of Qi/rtm U Qourtok, Most of Ihiese 
works, though not nil, are in prosa At the same time as 
Walter Map, or a little later, Ohr&tien de Troyes threw the 
legends of the Bound Table into octosyllabic verse of a 
singularly spirited and picturesque character. The chief 

S jeras attributed to him are the Ohmlier m Lyon (Sir 
woiu of Wales), the Ohmiiet d h (one of the epi- 

sodes of Lmadotiy Erk et ErUdey Trisimy and PercmU, 
These poems, independentiy of their merit, which is great, 
had an extensive hfceraiy influenoe. They were translated 
by the German minnesingers, Wolfram von Esohenbadi, 
Gottfried of ^trasburg, and others. With the romances 
already referred to, which were mostly written in England 
and at the English court^ Ohrdtien’s poems complete the 
early forms ckC the Arthurian story, and supply the matter 
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of it as it is best known to English readers in Malory’s 
book, Hor does that book, though far later than Ihe 
onginal forms, convey a very false impression of the char- 
acteristics of the older romances Indeed, the Arthurian 
knight, his character and adventures, are so much better 
known than the heroes of the Carlovingian chanson that 
there is leas need to dwell upon them. They had, however, 
as has been already pointed out, great influence upon their 
rivals, and their comparative fertility of invention, the 
much larger number of their dramatis personce, and the 
greater variety of interests to which they appealed, 
suflSciently explain their increased popularity. The ordin- 
ary attractions of poetry are also more largely present in 
them than in the chansons ; there is more description, more 
life, and less of the mere chronicle. They have been accused 
of relaxmg morality, and there is perhaps some truth m the 
charge. But the change is after all one rather of mannera 
than of morals, and what is lost in simplicity is gained in 
refinement. Loon de Mayence is a late chanson, and 
Lancelot d% Lac is an early romanca But the two beauti- 
ful scenes in the former between Doon and Hicolette, in the 
latter between Lancelot, Galahaiilt, Guinevere, and the Lady 
of Maleliaut, may be compared as instances of the attitude 
of the two classes of poets towards the same subject. 

Rornanm of Antiquity , — There is yet a third class of 
early narrative poems, (Offering from the two former in 
subject, but agreeing sometimes with one sometimes with 
the other in form. These are the classical romances which 
are not much later than those of Charlemagne and Arthur. 
The chief subjects with which their authors husied them- 
selves were the conquests of Alexander and the siege of 
Troy, though other classical stories come in. The most 
remni’kable of all is the romance of Alixandre by Lambert 
the Short and Alexander of Bemay. It has been said that 
the excellence of the twelve-ayUabled versa used in this 
romance was the origin of the term alexandrine. The 
Trojan romances, on the other hand, are chiefly in octo- 
syllabic verse, and the principal poem which treats of them 
is the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Ste More. Both this 
poem and Alixandre are attributed to the last quarter of 
the 12th century. The authontiea consulted for these 
poems were, as may be supposed, none of the best. Dares 
Phrygius, Dictys Oretensis, the pseudo-Callisthenes sup- 
plied most of ^em. But the inexhaustible invention of 
the trouvires themselves was the chief authority consulted. 
The adventures of Medea, the wanderings of Alexander and 
the Trojan horse, were quite sufficient to spur on to exertion 
the minds wbich had been accustomed to spin a chanson of 
some 10,000 lines out of a casual allusion in some preceding 
poem. It is needless to say that anachronisms did not dis- 
turb them. From first to last the writers of the chansons 
had not in the least troubled themsd-Ves with attention to 
any such matters. Oharlemagne himself had his life and 
exploits accommodated to the need of every poet who treats 
of him, and the same is the case with the heroes of anti- 
quity. Indeed, Alexander is made in many respects a pro- 
totype of Oharlemagne. He is regularly knighted, he las 
twrive peers, he holds tournaments, he has relations With 
Artiiur, and comes in contact with fairies, he takes flights in 
the air, and so forth. There is perhaps more avowed ima^n- 
ation in these dasaical stories than in either of tiro utiief 
divisions of French epic poetry. Some of their airfhottf livea 
confess to the practice of fiction, while the tpouVSlms iff the 
chansons invariably assert the histcaleul <isaractor of their 
facts and personages, and the authere ' d the Arthurian 
romances at least start fepm fecte vouched for partly by 
national tmdikion pat% W thef aatiicaity of religion and 
the church, The however, ate import- 

ant in two diffferaif ■ Ta the first place, they connect 
the early literature of SkaiUee, however loosely, and with 
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linb of howeyer dubious autlienfcicity, with the great his- 
tory aod literature of the past. They show a certain 
amount of scholarship m their authors, and in their hearers 
they show a capacity of taking an interest in subjecte which 
are not merely those directly connected with the village or 
the triba The chansons de gestes had shown the creative 
power and independent character of French literatura 
There is, at least about the earher ones, nothing borrowed, 
traditional, or scholarly. They smack of the soil, and they 
rank France among the very few countries which, in this 
matter of indigenous growth, have yielded more than folk- 
songs and fireside tales. The Arthurian romances, less in- 
dependent in oagin, exhibit a wider range of view, a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more extensive command 
of the sources of poetical and romantic interest The classi- 
cal epics Buperadd the only ingredient necessary to an ac- 
comphshed literatura, —that ia to say, the knowledge of what 
has been done by other peoples and other literatures already, 
and the readiness to take advantage of the materials thus 
supplied. 

EmaMd^Aventitres . — ^Tlieseare the three earliest develop- 
ments of French literature on the great scale. They led, 
however, to a fourth, which, though later jn date than all 
except their latest forma, ia so closely connected with them 
by literary and social considerations that it had best be 
mentioned here. Tbia is the romm dlaviUnm, o, title 
given to those almost avowedly fictitious poems which con- 
nect theuiBelves neither with French history, with the 
Sound Table, nor with the heroes of antiquity. These be- 
gan to be written in the 13th century, and continued until 
the prose form of fiction became generally preferred. The 
later forms of the chansons de gestes and the Arthurian 
poems might indeed be well called romans d’aventures them- 
ealvea Sugiiss for instance, a chanson ih form and 
class of subject, ia certainly one of this latter kind in treat- 
ment. But for convenience sake the definitiou we have 
given is preferable. Tbe style and subject of these romans 
d’aventures are naturally extremely various. Quillctume do 
/’affirms deals with the adventures of a Sicilian prince, w;ho 
is befriended by a were-wolf , Jjb Roman de VEscouJlCf with 
a heroine whose ring is carried off by a sparrow-hawk 
(Escoufle), hke Prince Camaralzsman’s talisman ; Guy of 
Wanmk with the well-known slayer of the dun cow; 
MaroAigu dt FoHUguez is a sort of branch or offshoot of the 
romances of the Bound Table. There is, in short, no possi- 
bility of classifying their subjects. The habit of writing in 
gestes, or of necessarily conneofcing the new work with an 
older one, had ceased to be binding, aud the instinct of 
fictioa writing was free ; yet these romans d’aventures do 
not rank quite as high in literary importance as the classes 
which preceded them. This under-valuation arises rather 
from a lack of originality and distinctness of savour than 
from any shortcomings in treatment. Their versification, 
usually octosyllabic, is pleasant enough ; but there is not 
much distinctness of character about them, and their inci- 
dents, commonly taken from some preceding or lai^ 
often strike the reader with something of the eamonoss but 
nothing of the naivete of those of the older ^oenis. Never- 
theless some of them attained to a very high popularity, 
such, for instance, as Farttnopex de JGlois, With them may 
be connected a large number of early romances aud fictions 
of various dates in prose and verse, such as Aueaedn et 
N'koleUf, Ze Ohatdam de Oowy, Le Roman de la VioletU^ 
and others. This class possesses reprosentatives in Pro- 
vontjal as well as iu northern French, some of which, for 
lustanco, Maimica and Junfrey, are full of interest But 
uono of thoHQ fiiuallor stones in verso, prose, or the two com- 
liinod, can vh in olianu with AwMsin et A''icoMfe {13th 
century), an exquisite literary presontmonb of luodimval sen- 
timent in its most delightful form, 
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In these four classes may be said to be summed up the 
literature of feudal chivalry in Fiance. They were all, ex- 
cept perhaps the last, composed by one class of persons, the 
trouveres, and performed by another, the jongleurs.^ The 
latter, indeed, sometimes presumed to compose for hmself, 
and was denounced as a iroveor batard by the indignant 
members of the supenor caste. They were all originally General 
intended to be performed iu the pakm marhenn of thechwoote 
baron to an audience of knights and ladies, and, when read- ^ 
ing became more common, to be read by such persona They 
d^t therefore chiefly, if not exclusively, with the class to 
whom they were addressed. The bourgeois and the villain, 
personages of pohtical nonentity at the time of their early 
composition, come in for the slightest possible notice. 
Occasionally in the few curious instances we have mentioned, 
persons of a class inferior to the seigneur play an important 
part, but this is rara The habit of private wars^ and of iu- 
aurrection against the sovereign supply the motives of the 
chanson de gesbe, the love of gallantry, adventure,^ aud 
foreign travel those of the romances Arthurian and miscel- 
laneous. None of these motives much affected the lower 
/»1aagpH^ who Were, with the early developed temper of the 
middle and lower class Frenchman, already apt to think 
and speak cynically enough of tournaments, courts, crusades, 
and the other occupations of the nobility. The communal 
system was springing up, the towns were receiving royal 
encouragement os a counterpoise to the authority of the 
nobles. The corruptions and maladministration of the 
church attracted the satire rather of tbe citizens and peas- 
antry who suffered by them, than of the nobles vho hud 
less to fear and evou something to gain, On the other Spread o, 
hand, the gradual spread of learning, inaccurate and ill- 
digested perhaps, hut still learning, not only opened up 
new classes of subjects, but opened them to now classes of 
persons. The thousands of students who flocked to the 
schools of Paris wore not all princes or nobles ^ Hence thero 
arose two new classes of literature, one consisting of the 
embodiment of learning of one kind or other in the vulgar 
tongue, and rangmg from tho hfilf-fabubus historioB of the 
Jerseyman Wace, tho Roman do Brat, and tho Roman de 
Boa, to bestioncs such that of Philippe do Thaun and 
popular treatises on science and morality. The other, one 
of the most remarkable developments of sportive literature 
which the world has seen, produced the second indigenous 
literary growth of which France can boast, namely, tho 
fabliaux, aud tho almost more remarkable work which is an 
immense conglomerate of fabliaux, the groat boost-epio of 
the i^man du Renart 

There are few literary products which have 
more originality and at the same time more diversity than 
the fabliau. Tho epic and tho drama, even whon they are 
independently produced, aro similar in their main charac- 
teristics all tho world over. But there Is nothing in pre- 
vious literature which exactly corresponds to tho fabliau. 

It comes nearest to tho j^opic fable and its Eastern origins 
or parallek But it differs from these in being leas allog^ 
rical, less obviously moral (though a moral of some sort is 
usually if not always enforced), and in having a much more 
direct personal intorost It is in many degrees further re- 
moved from the parable and many degrees nearer to the 
novel. The story is tho first tiling, the moral the second, 
and the letter is never suffered to interfere with the former, 

These observations apply only to the fabliaux, properly so 
oallod, but tho term has been used with considerable loose- 
nesa. The collectors of thoso interesting pieces, Barbazan, 

Mdon, Lo Grand d’AuHsy, have included in thoir_ collections 
largo numbers of miscellaneous pieces such as dits (rhymed 
descriptions of various objects), and d^bati^ (discussions 
between two persons or oontraate of the attributes of two 
things), flometimos even short romances, farces, and mystery 
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plays The fabliau proper, according to the definition of 
its latest editor, is ‘‘the recital, generally comic, of areal 
or possible incident occurring in ordinary human Me.” The 
comedy, it may ho added, is usually of a satiric kind, and 
occupies itself with every class and rank of men, from the 
king to the villain There is no limit to the variety of 
these lively verse-tales, which are invariably written in eight- 
syllabled couplets. Now the subject is the misadventure 
of two Englishmen, whose ignorance of the French language 
makes them ask for some donkey instead of some lamb , 
now It IB the foitunesof an exceedingly foolish knight, who 
has an amiable and ingenious motlier-iu-law , now the de- 
served sufferings of an avaricious or ill-bahaved priest ; now 
the bringing of an ungrateful son to a better mind by the 
wisdom of babes and sucklings. Not a few of the Canter- 
burl/ are taken directly fromfabliaux, indeed, Chaucer, 
with the possible exception of I'rior, is our nearest approach 
to a fabliau-writer. At the other end of Europe the prose 
novels of Boccaccio and other Italian tale-tellers are largely 
bosed upon fabliaux But thoir influence in their own 
country was the greatest They were the first expression 
of the spiiit which has since animated the most national 
and popular developments of French literature. Simple 
and unpretending as they are in form, the fabliaux 
announce nob merely the Cent M 2 tveUes Fouvetlea and the 
Ileptaimron^ VAvooat Pateliii^ and Pantagrual^ but also 
VAxare and the Roman Gomique^ GiL Blas^ and CanMde. 
They indeed do more than merely prophesy the spirit of 
these great performances, — they directly lead to them. The 
prose-tale and the farce are the direct outcomes of the 
fabliau, and the prose-tale and the farce once given, the 
novel and the comedy inevitably follow. 

Social Tho special period of fabliau composition appears to have 
import- teen the 12 tli and 13 th centuries. It signifies on the one 
fbha’^ side the growth of a lighter and more sportive spirit than 
* Lad yet prevailed, on another the rise in importance of 
other and lower orders of men than the priest and the noble, 
on yet another the consciousness on the part of these 
lower orders of the defects of the two privileged classes, 
and of the shortcomings of the system of polity under which 
these privileged classes enjoyed their privileges. There is, 
however, in the fabliau proper not so very much of direct 
satire, this being indeed excluded by the definition given 
above, and by tho thoroughly artistic spirit in which that 
definition is observed. The fabliaux are so numerous and 
BO vanoiis that it is difficult to select any os specially repre- 
sentative. We may, however, mention, both as good ex- 
amples and as interesting from their Bub 8 eq.u 6 nt history, Ia 
V air Pdfroi, treated m English by Leigb Hunt and by 
Feaoock; Ze Vilain Mire, the original of Ze MSdecin 
malgre hi ; Za Roi d’Afigleten'e et la Jongle^ir d!Mi) La 
Eouce Partie; Le Sot Chevalier, an indecorous but ex- 
tremely amusing story 3 and Zes Deux Borders Rdvaus, a 
piece of great hterary interest, as containing allnsions to 
tho ohansons de gestos and romances most in vogue. 

Roman du Rmart. — If tho fabliaux are not remarkable for 
direct satire, that element is supplied in more than compen- 
aatiug quantity by an extraordinary composition which is 
closely related to them. Ze Roman an Renart, or Sistorg of 
Reynard the Pox is a poem, or rather series of poems, whicli, 
from the end of the 12th to the middle of the 14th century, 
served the citizen poets of northern France, not merely as 
an outlet for literary expression, but also as a vehicle of 
satirical comment, — now on the general vices and weaknesses 
of humanity, now on the usual corruptions in church and 
state, now on the various historical events which occupied 
public attention from time to time, The enormous popu- 
larity of the subject is shown by the long vogue which it 
had, and by the empire which it exercised over generations 
of writers who differed from each other widely in style and 
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temper. Nothing can be farther fium the allegorical erudi- 
tion, the political diatribes, and the sermonizing moralitiss 
of the authors of Rhxa't t le Contre-fait than the sly naivete 
of the writers of the earlier branches. Yet these and a long 
and unknown series of intermediate bards tlie fox-king 
pressed into his service, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that, during the two centuries of hia reign, there was haidly 
a thought la the popular mmd which, as it rose to the sur- 
face, did nob find expression in an addition to the huge 
cycle of Renart. 

We shall not deal with the controversies which have been 
raised as to the origin of the poem and its central idea. 
The latter may have been a travestie of real persons and 
actual events, or it may (and much more probably) have 
been an expression of thoughts and expcneuces which recur 
in every generation. France, the Nebherhnds, and 
Germany have contended for the honour of producing 
Eenart, Frencli, Flemish, German, and Latin for the 
honour of first describing him. It is sufficient to say that 
the spirit of tho work seems to be more that of the border- 
land between France and Flanders than of any other dis- 
trict, and that, wherever the idea may have originally arisen, 
it was incomparably more fruitful in France than in any 
other country. The French poems which we possess on the 
subject amount in all to nearly 100,000 lines, mdcpendcntly 
of mere variations, but including the two different veisions 
of Remrt le Contre-fait. This vast total is divided into 
four different poems. The most ancient and remarkable is 
that edited by M 6 on under the title of Roman du Retiari, 
and coutaining, with some additions made by M. Chabaille, 
37 branches and about 32,000 lines. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that this total forms a continuous poem 
like the /Bneid or Paradm Lost. On the contrary, the 
separate branches are the work of different authors, hardly 
any of whom are known, and, but for their community of 
subject and to some extent of treatment, might be regarded 
os separate poems. The liistory of Renart, his victories 
over Isengrim, Brum, and his other unfortunate rivals, his 
family affection, his outwittings of King Noble the Lion, 
and all the rest, are too well known to need fresh descrip- 
tion here. It is perhaps in the subsequent poems, which 
are far less known and much less amusing, that the hold 
which the idea of Renart had obtained on the mind of 
northern France, and the ingenious uses to which it was 
put, are best shown. The first of these is Ze Couronnenwit 
Renart, a poem of between 3000 and 4000 lines, attributed, 
on no grounds whatever, to the poetess Marie de France, 
and descnbiug how the hero by his ingenuity gob hinwelf 
crowned king. This poem ah’eady shows signs of direct 
moral application and generalizing. These are still more 
apparent in Renart le Rouvel, a composition of some 8000 
lines, written in the year 1288 by the Fleming Jacquenoarh 
Gi414e, Here the personification of which, in noticiug the 
Roman de la Rose, we shall soon have to give extended 
mention, becomes evident. Instead of or at least beside 
the lively personal Renart who used to steal sausages, 
set Isengrim fisluDg with his taU, or make use of Chanti- 
cleer’s comb for a puipose for which it was certainly never 
intended, we have R&iardie, an abstraction of guile and 
hypocrisy, triumphantly prevaihng over other and better 
quahties. Lastly, as the Roman de la Rose of WiHiain of 
Lorris is paralleled by Renart le JSFouvel, so its con^uation 
by Jean de Meung is paralleled by the ^reat misc^any 
of Renart le Contre-fait, which, even in its two esdafcmg 
versions (MSnage seems to have known a third), extends 
to fully SO, 000 lines. Here we have, besides floods of 
miscellaneous erudition snd diseourse, political argument 
of the most direct and important Mud. The wrongs of the 
lower orders are bitte% urged. They are almost openly 
incited to revolt, and it is scarcely too much to eay, as M. 
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Lenient lias said, tliat tte closely following Jacq^uerie ia bat 
a practical carrying out of the doctnaes of the anonymoiiB 
satirists of Remrt le Oontre^fait. 

Marly Lyric Poetry, — Side by side with theoe two forma 
of literature, the ejpics and romances of the higher classes, 
and the fabW, which, at least in its original, represented 
rather the feelings of the lower, there grew up a third kind, 
consisting of purely lyrical poetry. The song literature of 
mediaeval France is extremely abundant and beautiful 
From the 12th to the 15 th century it received constant ac- 
cessions, some signed, some anonymons, some purely popu- 
lar in their character, some the work of more learned 
writers, others again produced by memlers of the oristo- 
craay. Of the latter class it may fairly be said tlmt the 
catalogue of royal and noble authors boo-sts few if any 
names superior to those of Thibaut de Champagne, king of 
Navarre, and Charles d’Orl(5ans, the father of Louis XII. 
Although much of this lyric poetiy is anonymous, the more 
popular port of it almost entirely so, yet M. Paulin Paris 
has been able to enumerate some hundreds of French 
chanaonniera between the 11th and the 13th century. The 
earliest song literature, chiefly known m the delightful col- 
lection of Bartsch {Mt-Mransomelie Pemamen und Pastour- 
eWm), 13 mainly sentimental in character The collector 
divides it under the two heads of romances and paatourelles, 
the former bemg usually the celebration of the loves of a 
noble knight and maiden, and recounting how Belle Doette 
or Eglantine or Onour sat at her windows or in the tourney 
gallery, or embroidering silk and samite iu her chamber, 
with her thoughts on Gerard or Guy or Henry, — the latter 
somewhat monotonous but naive recitals, very often in the 
first person, of the meetmg of an errant knight or minstrel 
with a shepherdess, and his cavalier but not always success- 
ful wooing. With these, some of which date from the 12th 
oeutuiy, may be contrasted, at the other end of the medi- 
eval period, the more varied and popular collection dating 
in their present form from the ISth century, and published 
recently by M. Gaston Paris. Iu both alike, making allow- 
anca for tha differenca of their age and the state of the 
language, may he noticed a charming lyrical faculty and 
great skill in the elaboration of light and suitable metres, 
skill to which the hitherto usual preference of the Provongal 
poets as metrists has done hut scout justice. Espocially 
remarkable is the abundance of jefrains of an admirably 
melodious kind. It is said that more than 600 of these 
exist. Among the lyric writers of these four centuries whoso 
names are known may be mentioned Audefroi le Bastard, tho 
author of tha charming song of Belle Idoine, and others no 
way infenor, Quesnes de Bethime, the ancestor of Bully, 
whose song-writmg inclines to a satirical cast in many in- 
stances, the Fidame de Chartres, Charles d’ Anjou, King John 
of Brianne, Ac. Bat none of them, except perhaps Audefroi, 
can compare with Thibant IV., who united by his possessions 
and ancestry a connexion with tha north and the south, and 
who employed the methods of both districts but used tho 
language of the north only. Thibaut was supposed to bo the 
lover of Blanche of CastUe, tho mother of Bt Louis, and a 
gi-eat deal of his verse is concerned with his love for her. 
But wMle knights and nobles were thus employing lyric 
poetry in courtly and sentimental verse, lyric fonns Woro 
huing freely cmployod by others, both of high and low birth, 
for more gen crol purposes. Blanche and Thibaut themselves 
lajno iu for contemporary lampoons, and both at this time 
lud in tho times inimodiatoly following, a cloud of writers 
jomposed light verso, sometimes of a lyric sometimes 
>f fl unrrativo kind, and somotimos in a mixture of both, 
iy far tho nio.st roiniirkablo of theao is Butebnsuf (born in 
tho iirot of a long scrios of Finnch poots to whom in 
ermifc days tho title Bohemian has been applied, who passed 
'iL'ir lives botwoou gaiety and niisoiy, and colobrated their 


lob in both conditions with copious verse. Ruteboeuf is 
among the earliest French writers who tell us their personal 
history and make personal appeals. But he does not con- 
fine himself to these. He discusses the history of his times, 
upbraids the nobles for their desertion of the Latm empire 
of Constantmople, considers the expediency of crusading, 
inveighs against the religious orders, and takes part in the 
disputes between the pope and the king. He composes 
pious poetry too, and in afc least one poem takes care to 
diatmgmsh between the church which he venerates and the 
corrupt churchmen whom he lampoons. Besides Rutebceuf 
the most characteristic figure of his class and time ia Adam Adam 
de la Hade (an 1240-1286), commonly called the Hunchback Kal 
of Arras, ^e earlier poems of Adam are of a sentimental 
character, the later ones satirical and somewhat ill-tempered. 

Such, for instance, is his invective against his native city 
But his chief importance consists in his jeiix, the Jeude la 
FeuiUie, the Jev> de Rohm et Marion, dramatic compositions 
which led the way to the .regular dramatic form. Indeed 
the general tendency of the the 13th century is to satire, 
fable, and farce, even more than to serious or sentimental 
poetry. We should perhaps except the lais, the chief of Lais, 
which are known under the name of Mario de France. 

These lays ai’e exclusively Bietou lu origin, though not in 
application, and the term seems originally to have had re- 
ference rather to the music to whidi they were sung than 
to the manner or matter of the pieces. Some resemblance 
to these lays may perhaps ha traced in tho Breton songs 
(perfectly trustworthy, which cannot be said of some more 
famous ones) published by M. Luzel. The subjects of the 
lais are indilferently taken from tho Arihunun cycle, from 
ancient story, and from popular tradition. Tho most 
famous of all is the Zay of tJie Iloneymiclde, traditionally 
assigned to Sir Tristram. 

Scairia and JPidactiu — Among the dirocb satirists 
of the Middle Ages, ono of the earliest and foremost is Quyot 
de Provias, whose Bible, as he calls it, contains an elaborate 
satire on the time. Tho same spirit soon betrayed iksolf iu 
curious travesties of the romances of chivalry, and simio- 
timos invades tho later specimens of tlicso romances them- 
solves. Ono of the earliest examples of tho travestio is tho 
reinarkablo composition entitled AtuUyitr. This poom, half 
fabliau and half romance, is not so much an instauoo of the 
hcroi-comic poems which afterwards found so much fiivonr 
in Italy and olsowhoro, as a direct and ferocious parody of 
the Cariovingian epic. Tho hero Audigior ia a luodol of 
cowardice and disloyalty; his father and niothur, Turgibus 
and Eainberge, are deformed and reimlsivo. The exploits 
of tho hero himself aro coarse and hideous failures, and . 
tho whole poem can only be taken as a counterblast to 
the spirit of chivalry, ElBOwhoro a trouvisre, prophetic of 
■Rabelais, describes a vast battlo between all the nations of 
the world, tho quarrel being sudtlonly atoned by tho arrival 
of a holy mnn bearing a huge flagon of wine. Again, we 
have ithc hislory of a solemn cnisado imdorfcakun by the 
citizens of n country town against tho neighbouring castle. 

As erudition and tho fancy for allogory gained ground, 
satire naturally availed itself of the opportunity thus 
afforded it; the disputes of Philippo lo Bel with tho pope 
and tho Tomplarshad animmonso literary influence, partly 
iu the concluding pottionB of tho Remrt, partly xu the 
Roman de Roue, still to bo mentioned, and partly in other 
satiric Allegories of which tho chief ia the romance of 
Fanvel The licro of this is an allegorical personage, half 
man and half horse, signifying tho union of bestial degrado- 
tittn vidth human ingenuity and cunning, Fauvol ia a div- 
inity iu his way. All tho poraoiingCH of state, from kings’ 
and piopos to meudicaut frinra, pay their court to him. 

But this serious and discontented spirit betrays itself also 
in compositions which are not parodies or travostios in form. 
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Oae of tlio latest, if act absolutely the latest, and yet not 
one of the least remarkable of the chansons de gestes is 
Bmidoum de. Sebourc, one of the members of the great rom- 
ance or cycle of romances dealing with the crusades, and 
Bauclouin entitled Le Chevaher an Cygne. Baudomn de Sebourc 
dates from the early years of the Uth century. It is 
Sebourc a chanson de geste m form, and also in the general 

run of Its incidents. The hero,is dispossessed of his lnheri^ 
ance by the agency of traitors, fights his battle with the 
world and its injustice, and at last prevails over his enemy 
Gaufrois, who has succeeded in obtaining the kingdom of 
Tnesland and almost that of France. Gaufrois has as his 
assistants two personages who were very popular in the 
poetry of the time,— the devil, namely, and money. These 
two sinister figures pervade the fabliaux, tales, and fantastic 
literature generally of the time. M, Lenient, the historian 
of French satire, has well remarked that a romance as long 
as the liemH might be spun out of the separate short 
poems of this period which have the devil for hero, and 
many of which form a veiy interesting transition between 
the fabliau and the mystery. But the devil is in one 
respect a far inferior hero to Renart. He has an adver- 
sary in the Virgin who constantly upsets his beat-laid 
schemes, and who does not always treat him quite fairly. 
The abuse of usury at the time, and the exactions of the 
Jews and Lombards, were severely felt, and money itself, 
as personified, figures largely in the popular literature of 
the time 

Homan de la Rose . — A work of very different import- 
ance from all of these, though with seeming touches of the 
same spirit, a work which deserves to tak-e rank among 
the most important of the Middle Ages, is the Romm de la 
Rose , — one of the few really remarkable books which is the 
work of two author’s, and that not in collaboration but in 
continuation one of the other. The author of the earlier 
part was Guillaume de Lorris, who lived in the first half of 
the 13 th century j the author of the later part was Jean de 
Meung, who did not die until 1320, and whose part.in the 
Homan dates at least from the extreme end of the preceding 
century. This great poem, while it has perforce attracted 
much attention, has suffered from the disrespect with wMch 
all nations, and the French perhaps more ^an any, are 
wont to treat literature that is out of data Yet the Rmm 
de la Rose is a groat deal more interesting merely as litera- 
ture, and without any antiquarian considerations, than a 
Wiaiuin very large number of so-called classics. It exhibits in its 
ifori’iu fiifforent characteristics, which yet go to 

make up a not inharmonious whola It is a love poem, and 
yet it is satire. But both gallantry and raillery are treated 
in an entirely allegorical spint; and this allegory, while it 
makes the poem tedious to haslw appetites of to-day, was 
exactly what gave it its charm in the eyes of the Middle 
Ages. It might be described as an Ars Amoris crossed with 
a Qimdl^ela. This mixture exactly hit the taste of the 
timo, and continued to hit it for two centuries and a half. 
When its obvious and gallant meaning was attacked by 
moralista and theologians, it was easy to quote the example 
of the Canticles, and to furnish esoteric explanations of the 
allegory. The writers of the 16th oentuiy were never tired 
of quoting and explaining it. Antoine de Baif, indeed, gave 
the simple and obvious meaning, and declared that “ La rose 
o’est d'amours le guerdon ^cieuxj^' but Marot, on the 
other hand, gives us the choice of four mystical interpreta- 
tions,-— the rose being either the state of wisdom, the state 
of grace, the state of eternal happiness, or the Virgin her- 
self. ^ We cannot here analyse this celebrated poem. It is 
Buffident to say that the lover meets all sorts of obstacles 
iu his pursuit of the rose, though he has for a guide the 
metaphorical personage Bel-AccueiL The eariy par^ wMch 
belongs to Wiltiain <a Lonis, is remarkable for its gracious 
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and fanciful descriptions. Forty years after Lorris’s death, Jaaa de 
Jeau de Meung completed it m an entirely different spirit Meung. 
He keeps the allegorical form, and, indeed introduces two 
new personages of importance. Nature and Faux-semblaut. 

Iu the mouths of these personages and of another, Raison, 
he puts the most extraordinary mixture of erudition and 
satire. At one timo we have the history of classical heroes, 
at another theories against the hoarding of money, about 
astronomy, about the duty of mankind to increase and 
multiply. Accounts of the origin of loyalty, which would 
have cost the poet his head at some periods of bistoi’y, and 
even communistic ideas, are also to be found here. In Faux- 
semblonfc we have a real creation of the theatrical hypo- 
crite. All this miscellaneous and apparently incongruous 
material really explains the success of the poem. It has 
the one characteristic which has at all times secnrod the 
popularity of great works of literature. It holds the mirror 
up firmly and fully to its age. As we find in Rabelais tlio 
characteristics of the Renaissance, in Montaigne those of 
the sceptical reaction from Rouaissauco and reform alike, 
in Molike those of the society of Franco after Richelieu 
had tamed and levelled it, in Voltaire and Rousseau re- 
spectively the two aspects of the great revolt,— so there 
are to be found in tbe Roman de la Rose the characteristics 
of the later Middle Age, its gallantry, its mysticism, its 
economical and social troubles and problems, its scholastic 
methods of thought, its naive acceptance as science of every- 
thing that is written, and at the same timo its shrewd and 
indiscriminate criticism of much that the age of criticism 
has accepted without doubt or question. The Roman de 
la Rose, as might be supposed, set the example of an im- 
mense literature of allegorical poetry, which flourished more 
and more until the Renaissance. Some of these poems wo 
have already mentioned, some will have to be considered 
under the head of the 16 th century. But, ns usually 
happens in such coses and was certain to happen m this 
case, the allegory which has seemed tedious to many, oven 
in the onginm, became almost intolerable in the majority 
of the imitations. To a great extent, however, it held its 
ground in forms more or less disguised. The tradition of 
allegorizing and personifying found refuge especially m 
the French classical tragedy, where the heroes of the school 
of Racine taJlc about their passions and their flames in a 
style by no means alien from that of William of Lorris. 

We have observed that, at least in the later section of the 
de la Rose, there is observable a tendency to import 
into the poem indiscriminate erudition. This tendency is 
now remote from our poetical habits j but in its own day 
it was only the natural result of the use of poetry for aU 
literary purposes. It was many centuries before prose Early 
became recognized as the proper vehicle for instruction, and didaotio 
at a very early date verse was used as well for educational 
and moral as for recreative and artistic purposes. French 
verse was the first bom of all literary mediums in modern 
European speech, and^e resources of ancient learning were 
certainly not leas accessible in France than in any other 
country, Dante, in his Be Tulgan Moc^io, acknowledges 
the excellence of the didactic writers of the Lan^ d’Oil. 

We have already alluded to the Bestiary of Philippe de 
Ihaun, a Norman trouv^re who lived and wrote in EoStoid 
during the reign of Henry Beauclerc, Besides 
which from its dedication to Queen Adela 6^' 
jectored to belong to the third decade of ihe ceutoty, 

Philippe wrote also in French n de t/i^^ris, both 

works being tra^atad from the Ttese works of 
mystical and apocryphal Spd zoology became 

extremely popular la centuriBS, aud were 
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itt character, the most celebrated of which is the Roman 
dot Sept Sages, which, under that title and the variant of 
Dolopatlm, received repeated treatment from Tiench writers 
both in prose and verse. The iEsopic fable, a similar mix- 
ture of instruction and amusement, had many cultivators, 
of whom Marie de France is the most remarkabla Art, 
too, soon demanded exposition in verse, as well aa science. 
The favourite pastime of the chase was repeatedly dealt 
with, notably m the Roi Modus, 1326, mixed prose and 
verse ; the Deduits de let Chaste of Gaston de Foix, 1387, 
prose ; and the Tresor de Veiierie of Hardouin, 1 394, verse. 
Very soon didactic verse extended itself to all the arts and 
sciences. Vegetms and his military precepts had foond a 
home in French octosyllables as early as the 12th century, 
the end of the some age saw the ceremonies of knighthood 
solemnly versided, and napes (maps) du nonde also soon 
appeared. Finally, in 1246, Gautier of Metz translated 
from vanous Latin works into French verse a sort of encyclo- 
ptedia. Profane knowledge was not the only subject which 
exercised didactic poets at this time. Eeligious handbooks 
and commentaries on the scriptures were common in the 
13 th and folio wing centuries, and, under the title of Castoie- 
ments, JEMeignements, and Doctrinauas, moral treatises hocame 
common. In the 14th century tlie influence of the Roman 
de la Rose helped to render moral verse frequent and popu- 
lar. The same century, moreover, which witnessed these 
developments of weU-mtentioned if not always judicious 
erudition witnessod also a considerable change in lyrical 
poetry. Hitherto such poetry had chiefly been composed 
in the melodious but unconstrained forms of the romance 
irtiflcial and the pastourella Advancing taste, and possibly some 
loriiis of echo of the refinements of the troubadours, induced the 
writers of northern France in the 14th century to subject 
themselves to severer rules, W’hich, however, present no trace 
of being directly borrowed from the south. lu this age 
arose the forms which for so long a time were to occupy 
French singers,-— the ballade, the rondeau, the rondel, the 
triolet, the chant royal, and others. These received con- 
siderable alterations as time went on. We possess not a 
few Aides Foetkee, such as those of Eustache Deschamps at 
the end of the 14th century, of Henri de Croy at the end 
of the 16 th, and of Thomas Sibilet in the 16th, giving 
particulars of them, and these particulars show considerable 
changes. Thus the term rondeau, which since Villon has 
been chiefly limited to a poem of 16 lines, in which the 9th 
and _16th repeat the first words of the first, was originally 
applied both to llie rondel, a poem of 13 or 14 lines, where 
the first two are twice repeated integrally, and to the 
triolet, one of 8 only, where the first line occurs three times 
aud the second twice. The last is an especially popular 
metre, and is found where we should least expect it, in the 
dialogue of the early farces, the speakers making up triolets 
between them. As these three forms are closely connected, 
so are the ballade and the chant royal, the latter being an 
extended and more stately and difficult version of the 
former, and the characteristie of both being the identity of 
rhyme and refrain in the several stanzas. It is quite uncer- 
tain at what time these fashions were first cultivated, but 
the earliest poets who appear to have practised them exten- 
sively were horn at the close of the 18th and the beginning 
of the 14th century. Of these Guillaume Machaut (1282 
or 1296-1380) is the oldest He has left us 80,000 verses, 
few of which have ever been printed. Eustache Heschamps 
(1328-1416) was nearly as prolific, hut more fortunate and 
mors moritorious, though a complete edition of him is only 
now promised- Froissart the historian (1333-1410) was 
also an agreeable poet Deschamps, tlio most famous as a 
pot of the three, has left us nearly 1200 ballades and 
noarly 200 rondeaux, besides ninch other verse all manifest- 
ing very considerable poetical powers. Loss known but uot 
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less noteworthy is Jehannot de Lescurel, most of whose 
works are lost, but whose fragments are full of grace. 
Froissart appears to have had many countrymen in Hainault 
and Brabant who devoted themselves to the art of versifica- 
tion , and the Awe des cent Ballades of the Marshal Bouci- 
cault and his friends— aV. 1390— shows that the Frencli 
gentleman of the 14th century was as apt at the ballade as 
his Elizabethan peer in England was at the sonnet. 

BarlyJDrama. — ^Before passing to the prose writers of the 
Middle Ages, we have to take some notice of the dramatic 
productions of those times, — productions of an extremely 
interesting character, but, hke the immense majority of 
mediaeval literature, poetic in form. The ongin or the lo- 
vival of ffi^matic composition in France has been hotly de- 
bated, and it has been sometimes conteuded that the tradi- 
tion of Latin comedy w'as never entirely lost, but was 
handed on chiefly in the convents by adaptations of the 
Terentiau plays, such as those of the nun Hroswitha Tlieio 
is no donht that the mysteries (subjects taken from the 
sacred writings) and miracle plays (subjects taken from the 
legends of the saints and the Virgin) are of voiy early date. 

The mystery of the Foolish Virgins (partly French paitly Mystenea 
Latin), that of Adam, of Sa%nt Nicolas, and perhajis otlieis, 
are of the 12bh century. But the later moralities, soties, 
and farces seem to be also in pait a very probable develop- 
ment of the simpler and earlier forms of the fabliau and of 
the tenson or jeu-parti, a poem in simple dialogue much 
used by both troubadours and trouvferea The fabliau has 
been sufficiently dealt with already. It chiefly supplied 
the subject ; aud some miracle-plays and farces are little 
more than fabliaux thrown into dialogue. Of the jeux- 
partis there are many examples, varying from very simple 
questions and answers to something like regular dramatic 
dialogue j even short romances, such as Aucassin eb 
NkoleUe, wore easily susceptible of dramatization. But the 
Jen de la Feuillie of Adam de la Halle seems to be the 
earliest piece, profane in subject, containing something more 
than mere dialogue. The poet has not indeed gone far for 
his subject, for he brings in his own wife, father, and 
friends, the interest being complicated by the introduction 
of stock characters (tlie doctor, the monk, the fool), aud of 
certain fairies — personages already popular from the later 
romances of chivalry. Another piece of Adam's, Le Jeu de 
RoUn et Marion, also already alluded to, is little more than 
a simple throwing into action of an ordinary pastourelle. 
Nevertheless later criticism has seen, and not unreasonably, 
in these two pieces the origin in the one case of farce, and 
thus indirectly of comedy proper, in the other of comic 
opera. 

For a long time, however, the mystery and miracle-plays 
remained the staple of theatrical performance, and until the 
13th century actors as well as performers were more or less 
taken from the clergy. It has, indeed, been well pointed 
out that the offices of the chureffi were themselves dramatic 
performances, and required little more than development at 
the hands of the mystery writers. The occasional festive out- 
bursts, such as the Feast of Fools, that of the Boy Bishop, 
and the rest, helped on the development. The variety of 
mysteries and miracles was very great. A single manu- 
script, now in course of publication, contains forty miracles 
of the Virgin, averaging from 1200 to 1600 lines each, 
written in octosyllabic couplets, and at least as old as the 
14th century, most of them perhaps much earlier. The 
mysteries proper, or plays taken from the scriptures, 
are older stilL Many of these are exceedingly long. 

There is a Mysthe de VAnden Testament, which extends to 
many volumes, and must have taken weeks to act in its 
entirety. The Mysth'e de la Passion, though not quite so 
long, took several days, aud recounts the whole history of 
the gospels. But those performances, though they held 
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their ground until the middle of the 16th century, were 
Profana soon rivalled by the more profane performances of the 
dranjR moralities, the farces, and the soties The palmy tune of 
all these three kinds is the 15th century, while the Confrdne 
de la Passion itself, the special perfoimers of the sacred 
drama, only obtained the licence constituting it by an 
ordinance of Charles VL m 1402 In order, however, to 
take in the whole of the raedimval theatre at a glance, we 
may anticipate a little. The Confraternity was not itself 
the author or performer of the profaner kind of dramatic 
performance. This latter was due to two other bodies, the 
clerks of the Bazoche and the Enfans sans SoucL As the 
Confraternity was chiefly composed of tradesmen and 
pemons very similar to Peter Quince and his associates, so 
the clerks of the Bazoche were members of the legal pro- 
fession of Paris, and the Enfans sans Souci were mostly 
young men of family. The morality was the special pro- 
perty of the first, the sotie of the second. But as the 
moralitias were sometimes decidedly tedious plays, though 
by no means brief, they were varied by the introduction 
of farces, of which tlie jeux already mentioned wore the 
early germ, and of which L^Avocat Patelin, 200 years subse- 
qiient to Adam de la Halle, is the most famous example. 
Moral- The morality was on the stage the natural result of the 
itioa immense literary popularity of allegory in the Roman de la 
Rose and its imitations. There is hardly an abstraction, a 
virtue, a vice, a disease, or anything else of the kind, which 
does not figure iu these compositions. There is Bieu 
Advisd and Mai Advisd, the good boy and the bad boy of 
nursery stories, who fall m respectively with Faith, Reason, 
and Humility, and with Rashness, Luxury, and Folly, 
Thera is the hero Mange-Tout, wlio is invited to dinner by 
Banquet, and meets after dinner very unpleasant company 
in Oolique, Goutte, and Hydropisie. It is even said that 
Cheese and Tart figured among the dramatis personcs, 
while Honte-de-dire-ses-Pdchds seems an anticipation of 
Puritan nomenclature. Some of these moralities possess 
distinct dramatic merit; among these is mentioned Zes 
PlasphSmateurs, an early and remarkable presentation of tho 
Don Juan story. But their general character appears to 
be gravity, not to say dulness. The Enfans sons Souci, on 
the other hand, were definitely satirical, and nothing if not 
amusing. The chief of the society was entitled Prince des 
Sotioa, Sots, and his crown was & hood decorated with asses’ ears. 
The sotie was directly satirical, and only assumed the guise 
of folly as a stalking-horse for shooting wit. It was more 
Aristophanic than any other modern form of comedy, 
and, like its predecessor, it perished as a result of its 
political application. Encouraged for a moment as a 
political engine at the beginning of the 16th century, it 
was soon absolutely forbidden and put down, and had to 
give place in one 'direction to the lampoon and the prose 
pamplilet, in anotlier to forms of comic satire more general 
and vague in their scope. The farce, on the other hand, 
having neither moral purpose nor political intention, was a 
purer work of art, enjoyed a wider range of subject, ond 
was m no danger of any permanent extinction. Farcical 
interludes were interpolated in the mysteries themselves; 
short farces introduced and rendered palatable the moral- 
ities, while the sotie was itself but a variety of farce. It 
was a short camposltion, 600 verses being considered suf- 
ficient, while the morality might run to at least 1000 verses, 
the miracle-play to nearly double that number, and the 
mystery to some 40,000 or 50,000, or indeed to any length 
that the author could find in his heart to bestow upon the 
audience, or the audience in their patience to suffer from 
the author. The number of persons and societies who acted 
these performances grew to be very large, being estimated 
at more than 5000 towards the end of the 15th century. 
Many fantastic personages came to join thePnnoedei Sots, 
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such as the Empereur de Qiililt^e, the Princes dePl^trille, and 
des Noiiveaux Marios, the Roi do I’jSpmette, tlie Recteur 
des Foils Of the pieces which those societies represented 
one only, that of Maiire Patelin, is now much known; but 
many are almost equally amusing. Patehn itself has an 
immense number of versions and editions. Other farces are 
too numerous to attempt to classify, they bear, however, in 
their subjects, as in their manner, a remarkable resemblance 
to the fabliaux, their source. Conjugal disagreements, the 
unpleasantness of mothers-in-law, the shifty or, in the 
earlier stages, clumsy valet and chambermaid, the mishaps 
of too loosely given ecclesiastics, the abuses of relics and 
pardons, the extortion, violence, and sometimes cowardice 
of the seigneur and the soldiery, the corruption of justice, 
its delays, and its pompous apparatus, supply the subjects. 

The treatment is rather narrative than dramatic in most 
cases, as might be expected, but makes up by the hveliucss 
of the dialogue for the deficiency of elaborately planned 
action and interest. All these forms, it will be observed, are 
directly or indirectly comic. Tiugecly iu the Middle Ages 
is represented only by the religious drama, except for a briof 
period towards the decline of that form, when what were 
called profane mysteries, such os those of tho Siege of Troy 
and the Siege of Orleans, came to be represented. Those 
were, however, rather histories, in the Elizabethan sense, 
than tragedies proper. 

Prose llistoi'y . — In Franco, aa in all other countries of 
whose literary developments we have any record, literatnro m 
prose is considerably later than literature in verse. We have 
certain glosses or vocabularies possibly dating as far back 
as the 8tU or even the Tth century; we have tho Strasburg 
oaths, already described, of the Dth, and a commentary on 
tho prophet Jonas which is probably os early. In tho 1 0 th 
century there are some charters and muniments in tho ver- 
nacular ; of the 11th tho laws of William the Conqueror are 
the most important document ; while tho Assises de Jeni’ 
scdeni of Godfrey of Bouillon date, though not m the form 
in which we now possess them, from the same ago. The 
12th century gives us certain translations of the Scriptures, 
and tho remarkable Arthuiion romances already alluded to ; 
and thenceforward French prose, though long less favoured 
than verse, begins to grow in importance. History, as is 
natural, was the first subject which gave it a really satisfac- 
tory opportunity of developing its powers. For a time the 
French chroniclers contented themselves with Latin prose 
or with French verse, after the fashion of Wace and 
Philippe Mouskde. But soon chronicles, first translated Early 
then original, became common ; the earliest of all is said to 
have been that of the Pseudo-Tarpin, which thus recovered 
in prose the language which had originally clothed it in 
verse, and which to gain a false appearance of authenticity 
it had exchanged for Latin. Then came French selections 
and versions from the great series of historical compositions 
undertaken by the mon^ of St Denys, the su-called Grandes 
Chrmigues de Prance, But the first really remarkable 
author who used French prose as a vehicle of historical ex- 
pression is Geoffroi de villehardouin, marshal of Cham- 
pagne, who was bocn towards the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, and died in Greece in 1213. Under tho title ofVfJIehar 
OonqvAU de Gonstantinoble Yillehardouin has left ns a his- 
tory of the fourth crusade, which has been accepted by all 
competent judges as the best picture extant of feudal 
chivalry in its prime. The GonquUe de OonsianLindble has 
been well called a chanson de geste in prose, and indeed 
the surprising nature of the feats it celebrates, the abund- 
ance of detail and the vivid and picturesque poetry of the 
narration, equal the very best of ^ chansons. Even the 
repetition of the same phrases which is characteristic of 
epic poetry repeats itself in this epic prose ; and as in the 
chansons so in '^llehardouin, few motives appear but religi- 
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ouB fervour and tlie love of fighting, though neither of these 
excludes a lively appetite for booty and a constant tendency 
to disunion and disorder. Yillehardouin was continued 
by Henri de Valenciennes, whose work is less remarkable, 
and has more the appearance of a rhymed chronicle thro'ira 
into prose, a process which is known to have been actually 
applied in some cases. Nor is the transition from ViUe- 
hardouin to JoinviUe (considerable in pointy of time, for 
Joinville was not bom till ten years after Villehardouin’s 
dea^) in point of literary history immediate. The rhymed 
chronicles of Philippe Mouskds and Guillanme Guiart bdong 
to this interval ; and in prose the most remarkable wor^ 
are the de a well-written history, having 

the interesting characteristic of taking the lay and popular 
side, and the great work (977--1209) attributed to 
Baudouin d’Avesnes, and written both in French and Latin. 

Joinville. JoinviUe, whose special subject is tba Life of St^ Louis, is 
far more modern than even the half-century which separ- 
ates him from Yillehardouin would lead us to aupipose. 
There is nothing of the knight-errant about him personally, 
notwithstanding his devotion to his hero. Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances is far from being his favourite saint. He 
is an admirable writer, but far loss simple than Villohar- 
douin j the good King Louis tries in vuin to moke him share 
his own rauier highflown devotion. JoinviUe is shrewd, 
practical, there is even a touch of the Voltairian about him 3 
but ho, unlike his predecessor, has poliUcal ideas and anti- 
quarian curiosity, and his descriptions arc often very credit- 
able pieces of deliberate litoratura 
It is very remarkable that each of the throe last centuries 
of feudalisni should have had oue specially and extraor- 
dinaiily gifted chronicler to describe it What Yillelmr- 
douiu is to the 12th and Joinville to the 13th century, that 

Proiaaart Froissart is to the 1 <tth. His picture is the moat famous as it 
it is the most varied of tho throe, but it has special drawbacks 
os weU as spooial merits, French critics have indeed beon 
scarcely fair to Froissart, because of his early partiality 
to our own nation in the groat quarrel of the timo, forget- 
ting that there was really no reason why ho as a Hainanltor 
should take the French sida But thero is no doubt that 
if the duty of an historian is to toko in all tho political pro- 
blems of his timo, Froissart certainly comes short of it. 
^though the feudal state in which knights and churchmen 
were alone of estimation was at the point of death, and 
though new orders of society were becoming important, 
though the distress and confusion of a transiticn stato wero 
evident to all, Froissart takes no notice of them. Sooioty 
is still to him all knights and ladies, tournament^ 
skirmishes, and feasts. He depicts those, nob like J oinvillo, 
still less like Yillehardouin, as a sharer in them, but with 
the facile and picturesque pen of a sympathizing liter- 
ary onlooker. As the comparison of tho QonqitHe do Gm‘ 
staniinoUe with a chanson do gesto is inevitable, so is that 
of Froissart’s Chrmiqus with a roman d’avonturea 
Pmen^d Awfwatem— No account of French medimval 
literature would ho complete without at least some roforonco 
to the literaiy products of the Longue d’Oo, Provon^al 
literature will receive separate treatment olsowhoro, and 
here our chief business is to contrast briefly its develop- 
ments with those of the Langne d’Oil. The older boliof of 
the antecedence and originaUty of the troubadours has in- 
deed been shown of late years to be false, and aU evidence 
goM to prove that trouvire and troubadour were in iho 
main indopondent of each other while the creations of the 
former, if less artistically elaborate, wore more varied, more 
considerable, and more fertile in their developments. 1^10 
chanson do gosto, tho Arthurian romance, the fabliau, tho 
allegoric poems of tho tyjio of the and the Jitm, tho 
prosG chronicle, tho mystery, tho fnroo, belong to tho north j 
luul the first developments of tho epic in particular ap* 
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pear to have actually preceded the composition of finished 
literature in the sourii. The earliest accents of the trouba- 
dours are only heard at the extreme end of the 1 1 th century 
By the end of the Uth, less in consoquonce of the Albigen- 
sian erusado than of the political changes which that 
crusade eventually caused, they ceased. Tlie 300 yeain be- 
tween these terms wero occupied by a literature more nch 
than varied. It is, however, too often forgotten that the 
j literature of the Langue d’Oc is by no means confined to 
the productions of these famous minstrola Two centunes 
before William of Poitiers, tho earliest singer of tho dn.ss 
(fl. 1087-1127), was ivrittcn the Provencal poem on 
Boetius, the oldest monument that we have. It was, 
moreover, long after the extinction of the troubadour Troui in- 
class that Provon5al ceased for a time, except at long<^o«vH, 
intervals, to be used as a literary language. But though 
the identification of Proveuyal literature with tho lyric 
products of the troubadours is not scioutifically correct, 
it is at least not destitute of a certain excuse. In this 
pootiy alone are found works of an individual savour and a 
lasting interest, and had it not been for this, Provcn^'al 
would have run the risk of being regarded as a mcro dialect, 
perhaps oven a patm. A few romiinces and tales, and the 
metrical chronicle describing tho Albigciisiati wars, Hiim up 
tho longer compositions of tho ti'oiibiidoiu*8. On tho other 
hand, their lyrical focunclity was extroiuoly great, and their 
versification was most elaborate anti correct, but their 
subjects were very limited. Love, war, and satire, almost 
exhaust tho list. The satire, moreover, is for the most part 
of a purely porsonul character, and entirely lacks tho diver- 
sillod historical and social iiitcrast which distinguishes tho 
satirical poems of tho Langue d’Oil. Nor tiro tho ivar 
songs of tho troubadoui's extremely mmierous, tho chief 
writer of them boing the fumous Bertrand do Born. ( k'rtaiii 
moral or didactic poems of their uuUiorsliip also exist, but 
tho bulk of their coiupoBitions deals with tho suhjoet of love, 
and deals with it in a manner for which, while its sweetness 
and grace have been universally roeognisud, tho most ar- 
dent champions of tho literary achievements of I’rovonco 
and Languodoc have not been able to claim variety, vigour, 
or ovon, in the majority of casiss, pfts.sioii and truth. Tho 
alba, tho sorona, the pastorcb, are alike open to tlie charge 
of monotony which has been bmuglit against tho northern 
equivalent of tho latter, tho pnstourolla Tho pliuth or com- 
plaint is olsosomow'hat of a monotonous and unreal charac- 
ter j tho tonsou or verso dwloguo and tho owtonlimnon or 
dicrotic epistle aro apt to bo dull j and tho sirventiS or 
sarirical poem, though spirited enough, is apt, as wo have 
said, to dogonerato into tho mcro lampoon. Ho much fm* tho 
disadvantages of Provon^-al vorso, disadvantages which 
would Bcarcoly require notico but for tlio contrast thoy 
present to the corresponding advantages of northern rioctiy. 

On iho other hand, in its peculiar and somowhnt limited 
way, Provencal poetry and tho spirit wliicJi it expresses 
surpass anything which can bo pamllolod with them in 
northern French up to tho dato of tlieir disappoamnea 
Tho latter, except in tho IDth and lOth centuries, and in 
our own timo, has always boon defldent in impassioned 
amatory poetry, while, on tho other hand, tho anonymous 
alba, “ En un vcigior sots folha d’albewa," which Mr Swin- 
burne has finely paraphrasod, stamls at the head of almost all 
poetry of this class; and many of tho fonctes of tho trouba- 
dours, such as tho love of GcofiVoi lludel for tho Lady of 
Tripoli, have fixed themselves dumbly in the litoranr imag- 
ination of Europe. But tho groat glory of tho troubadouw 
was their strenuoua and auccossful nttonthm to the formal 
part of poetry. Assisted by tho molodioiw if somewhat 
monotonous cadencoa and terminations of their language, 
they framed most intricate and elaborate ayatema of versa 
and rhyme, which undoubtedly served as a stimulus to 
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tliQ trouvires their neiglibotirs, and were voiy probably 
models for the creations in poetical form of tlio 14tii cen- 
tury, such as the virelai, the rondel, the rondeau, the ballade, 
and the chant royal The beauty and graco of Provongal 
poetry, and the melancholy fate of the nation which pro- 
duced it, have naturally attracted much intereeh Bat it 
must be remembered that the Albigensian oruaado by no 
means, as is sometimes held, stamped out tho troubadoi^ 
They continued for nearly a century after it to be prolific ; 
and their extinction, though partly traceable to political 
causes, was m all probability equally owing to the inherent 
defects of their poetry, especially its lack of range. Soon 
afterwards Provengal ceased for 300 years to bo, except 
fitfully and at loug intamls, a literary language. In our 
own time a baud of zealous devotees have attempted to 
revive it in that character, with what permanent success 
remains to he seen 

lUh C'eattt?’?/.— The ICth century holds a peculiar and 
somewhat disputed position in the history of J’ronch litorar 
ture. It has sometimes been regarded as the final stago 
of tho mediaeval penod, somotimos os tho earliest of the 
modern, the infiueuco of tho Konaissance in Italy already 
filtering through. Others again have taken tho cosy step 
of marking it as an ago of transition. There is as usual 
truth in all those views. Feudality died with Froissart 
and Eiistache Doflchamps. Tho modem spirit can hardly 
be said to arise before Eabelais and Bonsard. Yet tho 
15 th century, from the point of view of French litoraturo, 
is muoh more remarkable than its historians have been 
wont to confess. It has not the strongly marked and 
compact originality of some periods, and it furnishes onl^ 
one namo of tho highest order of literary interest j but it 
abounds in names of the second rank, and the very dif- 
ference which exists between their stylos and charaotora 
testifies to tho oxistonco of a largo number of separate 
forces working in their different monnora an different per- 
sons. Its theatre wo have already treated by anticipation, 
and to it wo shall afterwords roeur. It was the palmy time 
of the early French stage, and all the dramatic styles which, 
wo have enumerated then came to perfection. Of no other 
kind of literature can the same bo said. Tho centuiy wMoh 
witnessed the invention of printing naturally devoted itself 
at first more to the spreading of old literature than to the 
production of new. Yet os it perfected the early drama, 
so it produced the prose tala FTor, os regards individual 
and single names, can the century of Charles d’OrliSans, of 
Alain Chartier, of Christine de Pisan, of Coquillart^ of 
Oomines, and, above all, of Villon, be said to lack illusttOr 
tions 

First among the poets of the period faUs to be mentioned 
tho shadowy personality of Olivi or Basselin. Modem criti- 
cism has attacked the identity of tho jovial mUlor, who 
was once supposed to have written and perhaps invented 
the songs odled vaux de vire, and to have also carried on 
a patriotic warfare against the English. But though Jean 
le Houx may have written the poems published under 
Basselin’s name two centuries later, it does not seem uu- 
likely that an actual Olivier wrote actual vaux de vlra at 
the beginning of the 15th century. About Christine de 
Pisan (1363-1420) and Alain Chartier (1386-1468) there 
is no such doubt. Christine was the daughter of an Italian 
astrologer who wae patronized by Charles V. She was 
bom in Italy but brought up in France, and she enriched 
the literature of her adopted country with much learning, 
good sense, and patriotism. She wrote history, devotional 
works, and poetry j and though her hterary merit is 
not of the highest, it is very far from despicable. Alain 
Chartier, best known to modern readers by the story of 
Mar^ret of Scotland’s Kiss, was a writer of a somewhat 
similar character. In both Ohristdnci and Chartier there is 
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a groat deal of rather heavy moralizing, and a groat deal 
of rather pedantic oriiditicn. But it is only fair to ic- 
momborthat tho intolemble political and social evils of tbo 
day called for a good deal of moralizing, and that it was tlio 
function of the writers of this time to fill up as well as they 
could tho scantily filled vossols of medimval science and 
learning. A very different poison is Charles d’Orleans cimilca 
(1391-1466), one of tho greatest of </miids seipieun, for 'VOiWana. 
ho was tho father of a king of France and heir to the 
duchios of Orleans and Milan. Charles, iudoed, was not 
exactly a hero ; captured at Agincourt, ho endured his 
English captivity very patiently, and its chief effect on him 
was to make him write poems in English, IIo made littlo 
effort to Bociiro or recover his Cisalpmo hentap from tho 
rough hands of Sforza, and he seoms at no time to havo 
exorcised much political inlliionco in Franco. But if lie 
was not a Eoland or a Bayard, ho was an adinlmllo poet. 

Ho is tho best-known and perhaps tho best writer ot the 
graceful poems in which an artificial veraification i.s strictly 
observed, and helps by its roenrront lines and nuHlnlatcd 
rhymes to give to poetry somothing of a miusical neconipani- 
meat even without tho addition of music properly so called. 

His ballades are certainly inferior to those of Villon, but 
his rondels aro unequalled. For full n century and a half 
thoso forms engi-osscd tho attention of French lyrical poets. 
Exenjisesin them were produced in enormous numbers, and 
of an excellence which has only recently obtained full re- 
cognition oven in Franca Charles d’Orl^ians is himself 
Bufficiont proof of what can be done in them in tlio way of 
elogance, Bweotiieea, and graco. On tho other hand, his 
i writings and tlie exercises to which ho was addicted lay 
’ him open to a certain chargo of effeminacy, which, though it 
has been much exaggerated, cannot bo altogothor denied. 

Bnt that tliis effeminacy was no natural or Inevitable fault 
of tho ballades and tho rondeaux was fully proved by tho 
most remarkable literary figure of the IStli nentury in 
Friuico. To Fran^Hiis Villon (1431-1500), as to other gi*oat Villon, 
single writers, no attempt can be made to do justice in this 
place. His remarkable life and character especially lie 
outside our subject. But he us universally rocoguizod as 
the most important single figuro of French literature before 
tho Benoissanoe. His work is very strange in form, tho 
undoubtedly genuine part of it consisting merely of two 
oompoBitioDS, known as ihe great and little Testament, 
written in stanzas of eight linos of eight syllables each, with 
lyrical compoBitions in ballade and rondeau form inter- 
spersed. Nothing in old French litemburo can compare 
with the best of these, such as “tho Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis,” tho “Ballade pour sa Mire," “ La Grosso Mai'- 
got,” “Los Begrobs de la belle Heanlmiere,” and others j 
wMlo the wholo composition is full of poetical traits of tho 
most extraordinary vigour, plcturesqneness, and pathos. 

Besides these more remarkable names, a crowd of mmor 
poets hastened to copy the compositions we havo described. 

Towards the end of the century the poetical production of 
the time became very large. The artificial measures already 
edluded to, and others far more artificial and infinitely loss 
beautiful, were largely practised. The ^pical poet of the 
eud of the 16th century is Guillaume Critin, who distin- 
guidied himself by writing verses with punning rhymes, 
verses ending with double or treble repetitions of the same 
sound, and many other tasteless absurdities, in which, as 
Pasquier remarks, “ il perdit toute la grace et la libertd de 
la composition.” Cretan, who had hundreds of imitators, CWtin. 
was held up by BaWais to the ridicule of his readers imder 
the name of Baiuinagrobis. The other farotuite direction of 
the poetry of the time was a tdn of ollewrioal mortizing 
drawn from the JSewm la Som throu^ the medium of 
Chartier and Christinet, which produced “ Castles of Love,” 

“Temples of Hoaorir,” and such like j yet some of the minor 
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poets of the time are not to be despised. Sach are Baude and AJain Chartier wore at least as much prose writers os 
( 1430-1 490), Martial d’Aiwergne (1420-1 508), and others, poets j and the latter, while he, like Gersoa, dealt much 
many of whom proceeded from the poetical court which with the reform of the church, used in his Qtiadnloge 
Charles d’Orldans kept up at Blois after his release. Invective really forcible language for the purpose of spurring 

Willie tho serious poetiy of the age took this turn, there on the nobles of France to put an end to her sufferings and 
was no lock of lighter and satirical verso. Villon, indeed, evils. These moral and didactic treatises were but continua- 
were it not for the depth and pathos of his poetical senti- tions of others, which for convenience sake wo havo hitherto 
meat, might be claimed as a poet of the lighter order, and left unnoticed. Though verao was in the centuries pnor to 
the patriotic diatribes against the English to which we have the 15th the favourite medium for literary composition, ib 
alluded easily passed into sotira The political quarrels of was hy no means the only one ; and moral and educational 
the latter port of the century also provoked much satirical treatises — some referred to above — already existed in 
composition. The disputes of the Bien Public and those pedestrian phrase. Certain household books {Liwes cle 
between Louis XL and Charles of Burgundy employed Raison) have been preserved, some of which date as far 
many pens. Tho most remarkable piece of the light litera- back as the 13th centuiy. These contain not merely 
tiu’6 of the first is “Les Anes Volants,” a ballad on some of accounts but family chronidos, receipts, and the like. Of 
the early favourites of Louis. The battles of Fiance and the 14th century, wo have a Menagtor de Pans, intended 
Burgundy were waged on paper between Grilles des Onnes for tho instruction of a young wife, and a large number of 
and George Chastdain, tyincal representatives of tho two miscdlanoous treatises of art, science, and morality, while 
styles of 15 th century poetiy already alluded to — Des private letters, mostly as yet unpublished, exist in consider- 
Ormes being the lighter and more graceful writer, Chaste- able uumbei's, and are generally of the moralizing character ; 
lam a pompous and learned allegorist. The most reinaik- books of devotion, too, are naturally frequent, 
able representative of purely light poetry outside the theatre But the moat important divisions of modimval energy in 
13 Guillaume Coquillart, a lawyer of Champagne, who resided prose composition are the spoken exercises of the pulpit 
for the greater part of his life in Eheims, Ihis city like and the bar. The latter has been hitherto somewhat 
others suffered from the pitdesa tyranny of Louis XL The neglected, though the recent history of M. Aubertiu devotes 
beginnings of the standing army which Charles VIL had special attention to it. The beginnings, however, of French 
started were extremely uupopulav, and the use to which hia sermons have boon much discussed, especially the question 
sou put them by no means removed this unpopularity, whether St Bernard, whoso discourses wo possess iii ancient 
Coquillart described the militaiy man of the period iu his but doubtfully contemporary French, pronounced them in 
Momlogne dv> Qandai'me Gasae. Again, when the kmg that language or in Latin. Towards tho end of tho 12tli]3arly 
entertamod tho idea of unifying tho taxes and laws of the century, however, tho sermons of Maurice de Sully (died Rcrmon 
different provinces, Coquillart, who was named commia- 1196) present tho first undoubted examples of homilotics 
sionor fur this purpose, wrote on tho occasion a satire called in tho vcruacular, and they aro followed by many othere — 

Les Broils Nouvemas. A certain kmd of satire, muohless so many indeed that the 1 3th century alone counts 2C1 
good-tempered than tho earlier satire, became indeed coin- sermon writers, besides a large body of anonymous work, 
mon at this epoch. M. Lenient has well pointed out that These sormons were, os might indeed bo expected, chieily 
a new satlricid personification dominates this literature. It cost in a somewhat scholastic form — thomo, exordium, do- 
is no longer Eenarb with his cynical gaiety, or tho curiously volopment, example, and peroration following in regular 
travestied and almost amiable Devil of the Middle Agea order. The 14th century sermons, on tho other hand, are 
How it is Death as an incident over present to tho imaginor little known, probably because no one lias yet taken tho 
tion, celebrated in the thousand repetitions of tho Danse troublo to iiivostigato tho manusenpts. It must, however, 
Macabre, sculptured all over the buildings of tho tune, oven bo remomberod that this age, as the most famous of all for 
frequently performed on holidays and in public. All its scholastic illustrations, and for tho early vigour of tho 
through tho century, too, anonymous verso of the lighter Dominican and Franciscan ordora, ought to yield favourable 
kind was written, some of it of groat merit The folk songs rotiinis. With the cud of tho contury and tho beginning 
already alludod to, published by M. G. Paris, show ono side of tho 16th, tho iniporlanco of tlio pulpit begins to rovivo. 
of this composition, and many of the pieces contained in hL The early years of tho now ago havo Gorsoii for thoir ropre- 
de Montaiglon’s extensive Recudl des Anckwies PoSsies sontativo, while tho end of the contury spoh tho still more 
exhibit others- famous namoH of Monot (1450-1518), Maillard (1440- 

The 16th century was perhaps more romarkablo for its 1502), and Rauliii (1443-1014), all roinarkablu for tho 
achievements iu prose than in poetry. It produced, indoofl, practice of a vigorous and homely stylo of oratory, recoiling 
no prose writer of great distinction, except perhaps Oominos; before no aid of what wo should now-a-duys stylo buh 
but it witnessed serious, if not extromoly successful, efforts foonory, and manifesting a croditablo intUfforonco to tho 
at prose composition. The invention of printing finally indignation of principalities and powers. Louis XL is said 
substituted the reader for tho listener, and when this suIh to havo tliroatoued to throw Maillartl into tho Keino, and 
Btitution has been effected, tho main inducement to treat many instances of tho boldness of those preachers and tho 
uusuitablo subjects in verse is gone. The study of tlio rough vigour of thoir oratory have boon presorvod. Froissart 
classics at first hand contributed to tho same end. As early had been followed as a ohrouiclor by Monstrolot, and by 
as 1458 the uniyorsity of Paris had a Greek professor, tlio historiographers of tho Burgundian court, Cliastolain, 

But before this time translations in prose had been made, already mentionod, and Olivier do la Marcho. Tho memoir 
Hioholits Cli’osme, tho tutor of Charles V., gave a vorsiou of and chroniclo writers, who wore to bo of so much import- 
oortain Arutoteliau works, which enriched the language anco iu French literature, also begin to bo numerous at this 
with a large number of terms, then stran^ enough, now period. Juvenal dos Ursins (1388-1473), an anonymous 
familiar. Eooul do Presles turned into l^uoh tho Be bou^cois do Paris (two such iudood), and the autmor of 
Gmtate Bei of St Augustine. Those winters and Charles the Gkronitfue Re(tii(Meitse, may bo mentionod as prosonthig 
liiinself composod Le Range dn Tergier, an elaborate discus* tlie character of minute observation and record which has 
sion of the power of tho pope. Tho famous chancellor, distinguished tho class ever since. But Cominos (1445- Comlues. 
Joan Gorson (13(13-- 1429), to whom tho hniuxiwn has 1509) is no imitator of Froissart or of any one else The 
ntiumg so maiiy othors boon attributed, spoko constantly last of tho quartotte of groat French mediievalhistorions, he 
'iml wrote often in tlio vulgar tongue, Christine do Pisan does not yield to any of hia three predocossors in originality 
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Dr merit, but he is very different from them. He fully re- 
presents the mania of the time for statecraft, and his book 
has long ranked with that of Macchiavelli as a manual of 
the ark He is a painter of character rather than of scenes 
or events ; he has very few prejudices or predilections; he 
gives us an early example of those Renaissance statesmen 
who looked at politics chiefly as a game in which moans are 
connected with ends, without much, if any, reference to the 
goodness or badness of the one or the other. But he has 
not the absolutely non-moral character of the Italian, and 
he is sincerely religious in his way. His memoirs, con- 
sidered merely as literatura, show a style well suited to their 
purport,— not, indeed, brilliant or picturesque, but clear, 
terse, and thoroughly well suited to the expression of the 
acuteness, observation, and common sense of their author. 

But prose was not content with the domain of serious 
literature It had already long possessed a respectable posi- 
tion as a vehicle of romance, and the end of the 14th and the 
beginning of the 15th centuries were pre-eminently the time 
when the epics of chivalry were ro-odited and extended in 
prosa Few, however, of those extensions offer much 
literary interest On the other hand, the best prosa of the 
centuiy, and almost the earliest which deserves the title of 
a satisfactory literary medium, was employed for the telling 
of romances in miniatura The Cent NomelUe Noimllea is 
undoubtedly the first work of literary prose in French, and 
the first, moreover, of a long and moat remarkable series of 
literary works, in which French writers may challenge all 
comers with the certainty of victory. The short prose tale 
of a comic character is the one French b'terary product the 
pre-omiuence and porfoctiou of which it is impossible to 
dispute, and the prose tale first appears to advantage in the 
''hoCoiit Ncxmlks Nmmlles, This remarkable work has 
usually been attributed, like the somewhat similar but later 
lou" ■C'ejptanw'on, to a knot of literary courtiers gathered round 
alios. ^ peraonoge, in this case the dauphin Louis afterwards 
Louis XL Some evidence has recently been produced 
which seems to show that this traditiou, which attributed 
some of the tales to Louis himself, is erroneous, but tho 
question is still undecided. The subjects of the <7eni 
Ifmmlks Nouvelks are by no means now. They are simply 
the old themes of tho fabliaux treated in the old way. The 
novelty is in tho application of prose to such a purpose, and 
in tile crispness, the fluency, and tho elegance of the prose 
used. Tho fortunate author to whom these admirable tales 
uitoino have of late been attributed is Antoine do la Sallo (1398- 
® 1“ 1461), who, if this attribution and certain others bo correct, 

must be allowed to be one of tho most original and fertile 
authors of early French literatuvo. La Salle’s one acknow- 
ledged work is tlio story of Petit Jelwai de SaintrS, a 
short romance exliibiting great command of 'itiaracter and 
abundance of delicate draughtsmanship. To this it is 
now proposed to odd the Cent JS^mmlks FouveUes', and 
the still more famous and imporbont work of I/lvocat 
PeUelin has been assigned by respectable authority to ^e 
same paternity. The generosity of critics towards La Salle 
has not even stopped here. A fourth masterpiece of the 
period, las ^xme Joies du Manage, has also been assigned 
to him. This last work, like the other three, is satirical in 
subject, and shows for the time a wonderful mastery of the 
language. Of the fifteen joys of marriage, or, in other words, 
the fifteen miseries of husbands, each has a chapter assigned 
to it, and each is treated with the peculiar mixture of gravity 
and ridicule which it rejiulrea All who have read the 
book confess its infinite wit and the grace of its style. It is 
true that it has been reproached with cruelty and with a 
lack of the moral sentiment. But humanity and morality 
were not the strong point of the 16th century. There is, 
it must be admitted, about most of its produotious a lack 
of poetry and a lack of imagination. The Iddeous disorders 
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of the Hundred Years’ War had exasperated men’s minds, 
and had at the same time accustomed them to suffer, to 
witness, and in too many cases to perpetrate outrage and 
injustice of all kinds. 'The glaring disregard of anything 
but their own private intciest which actuated almost all 
those of the higher ordora, fiom tho great crown vassals and 
pvmces of tho blood to tho leaders of froo companions and 
the owners of petty fortresses, disgusted the poopla Tho 
great schism of the West, and the scandals which accom- 
panied it, shook their confidence, not inoioly in individual influenci 
ecclesiastics, but in tho whole theory and government of of tlie 
the church. The old forms of literature had lost their 
interest, and now ones possessing strength to lost and powoi 
to develop themsolves hod not yet appeared. It was im- 
possible, even if the taste for it had sinvived, to spin out 
any longer tho old tliomos. Tho now learning was slowly 
soaMng in ; tho discoveries of tho navigators of tho Iberian 
peninsula wore opening up entirely now regions for specula- 
tion and inquiry; and, above all, tho decay of scliolasticism 
was dismissing the moat active minds of tho time from the 
old mill-horse round, and setting them free to spoculate, at 
once with all tho ardour of reaction and with tho vigour, 
the acuteness, and the trained logical skill which acholaati- 
cisni itself liad given them. But all those now forces ro- 
quired some time to set to work, and to avail themselves of 
tho tromondous weapon which the press btul pub into thoir 
hands. Even from a strictly material point of view, tho 
horrible devastation occasioned by theEiiglisli wars required 
a long time of reparation and recovery. 'The time actually 
accorded was not very long, and much of it might have boon 
for better spout than under the influence of such a monarch 
as Louis XI. This period of brief and disturbed repose 
was, moreover, followed by the Italian wara, in which tho 
French meted to another and weaker nation much the same 
measure as tho English hod mobed to thorn. Bub thoso 
wars, little justifiable in themsolves, complobod tho good 
effect which the equally unjustifiable violence and treachery 
of Louis XL had begun. They consolidated tho nation, 
they gave it a common hope, object, and spirit; they 
opened khe way to deeds of daring in which it took pride, 
in place of tho inducriminato, brut^ and irrational savagery 
wMch had begun with the Jacquerie, and hardly ended with 
the quarrels of the Bargundions and Armagnaca, ISTot only 
did me lower orders gain in wealth, position, intelligonco, 
and culture, by tho toostei's of their superiors, but there 
arose a new chivalry, not indeed more moral than the old, 
but moro polishorl, more loarned, and more disposod to 
produce and enjoy litomturo. Under all thoso circum- 
stances, literature of a varied and vigorous kind bociitno onco 
moro possible and indeed necessary, nor did it toko long to 
make its appearance, 

16«7t C'wiiwry.— In no country was the literary result of 
the Renaissance more striking and more manifold than in 
France. The double effect of the study of antiquity and 
the religious movement produced an outburst of literary 
developments of the most diverse kinds, which even tho 
fierce and sanguinary civil dissensione to which tho Rofo^ 
mation gave rise did not succeed in checking. While tho 
Renaissance in Italy had mainly exhausted its effects by 
the beginning of the 16 th century, while in Germany those 
effects only paved the way for a national literature, end ^d 
not themsolves greatly contribute thereto, while in England 
it was not till the extreme end of the period that a great 
literature was forthcoming,— in France dmost the whole 
century was marked by the production of capital works in 
every branch of literary effort, Hot even the 17th century, 
and certainly no other till our own day, can show such a 
group of prose writers and poets as is formed by Calvin, 

St Frauds de Sales, Montaign^ Du Vair, Bodiu, D’Aubignd, 
the authors of the Mrs JumijipSe, Mouluc, Brantflma, 

IX. — 8a 
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Pasquier, Eabelais, Des Periera, Herberay des Essarts, Amyot, 
Gamier, Marot, Ronsard and the rest: of the PMiada, and 
finally Eegmar. TLqbg great \mter3 are not merely remark- 
able for the vigour and originality of theii thoughts, the 
freshness, variety, and grace of their fancy, the abundance 
of their learning, and the solidity of their arguments in the 
cases where argument is required Their great merit is the 
creation of a language and a style able to give expression to 
these good gifts. The foregoing account of the medimval 
literatm’a of France will have shown sufficiently that it la 
not lawful to despise the literary capacities and achieve- 
ments of the older French. But the old language, with all 
its merits, was ill-suited to be a vehicle for any but the 
simpler forms of literary composition, Pleasant or affecting 
tales could be told in it with mterest and pathos. Songs 
of charming naivettS and grace could be sung; the require- 
ments of the epic and the chronicle were suitably furnished. 
Bat its vocabulary was limited, not to say poor j it was 
barren of the terms of art and science j it did not readily 
lend itself to sustained eloquence, to impassioned poetry, 
or to logical discussion. It had been too long accustomed 
to leave those things to Latin as their natural audlo^hmote 
exponent, and it bora marks of its original character as a 
Irngiua ni^hca,, a tongue suited for homely conversation, for 
folk-lore and for ballads, rather than for the business of the 
forum and the court, the speculations of the study, and the 
deolamation of the theatre. Efforts had indeed been mado, 
culminating in the heavy and tasteless erudition of the 
schools of Chartier and Cretin, to supply the defect j but 
It was reserved for the 16th century completely to efface it. 
The series of prose writers from Calvin to Montaigne, of 
poets from Marot to Regnier, elaborated a language yielding 
to no modern tongue in beauty, richness, flexibility, and 
strength,— a language which the reactionary purism of sue- 
ceeding generations defaced rather than improved, and the 
merits of whioli have m our own time been triumphantly 
vindicated by the confession and the practice of all the 
greatest writers of modem France. 

IQth Gmtury Poetry.— The first few years of the 16th 
century were naturally occupied rather with the last de- 
velopments of the medieval forma than with the pro- 
duction of the now model. The clerks of the Bazocho 
and the Confraternity of the Passion still produced and 
acted mysteries, mor^ities, and farces. CrCtin, Lo Mniro, 
and Mosohiuot wrote elaborate allegorical and rhotorioal 
poetry. Ohausons do gostes, rhyinod romances, and fab- 
liaux had long ceosod to bo wribtom But tho proas was 
multiplying the contents of the fonnor in the prose form 
which they hod finally assumed, and in tho (Jm% NmveUcs 
N'oiivdlea there already oxiatod admirable spooimens of 
tho short prose tala Tho first note of tho now literature 
was sounded by Oldmont Marot (1497-164.4). Tho son 
of an elder poet, Jehan des Mares callocl Marot, Clomont 
at first wrote, like his father’s oontoinpornries, allopri* 
cal and mythological poetry, aftorwatd.s collected in a 
volume with a charming title, Z’Adolesmm Glmmtim. 
Born in 1497, it was nob till ho was nearly thirty yoara old 
that his work became really remarkable. From that time 
forward till his death, about twenty years afterwards, ho 
was much involved in the troubles end persecutions of the 
linguonot party to whioh he belonged ; nor was the protec- 
tion of Marguonto d’Angoulfime, tho chief patroness of 
llugiioriote and men of letters, always efficient. But his 
troubles, so far from harming, holped his literary faculties; 
and his opistlos, epigrams, hltmm (descendants of the 
metlimval dtta)^ and (‘oq-tirl'chm became remarkable for their 
easy and polished stylo, their light and graceful wil^ and a 
certain ologiiucu which had not as yet boon oven attempted 
ill any mndom tongue, though tho Italian humanists had 
not boon far from it in somo of their Latin compositions* 


Around Marot arose a whole school of disciples and imi- 
tators, such as Roger de Collerye, Brodeau (died 1540), the 
groat authority on rondeaux, Sc6ve, a fertile author of 
bloaons, Salel, Marguerite herself (1492-1549), of whom 
more hereafter, and Melin de St Gehns (1486-1658), of 
whom the first and the last are the most remarkable. 

Collerye is a poet of poverty, like so many other French 
bards from Rutebcouf downwards; St Gelais, son of a 
poetic bishop of the same name (Octavien de St Gelais, 
1465-1602), is a courtly writer of occasional pieces, who 
sustained as well os he could the style Maroti(^ie against 
Ronsard, and who has the credit of introducing the regular 
sonnet into French. But the inventive vigour of tho age 
was so great that one school had hardly become popular 
before another pushed ifc from its stool. Pierro do Ronsard Ronaani. 
(1 624-1585) was the chief of this latter. At fiist a courfcior 
and a diplomatist, physical disqualification made him change 
lus career. He began to study tho classics under Daumt, 
and with his master and five other writers, Jodolle, BoUeau, 
Duhellay, Baif, and Pontus de Tyard, composed tho famous 
" Pldiade.” iTlie object of this band was to bring tho French Tho 
language, in vocabulary, constructions, and application, on Pliiiule. 
a level with the classical tongues by unlimited borrowings 
from the latter. They were not far from turning tlio whole 
Latin dictionmy into tlio French fcongua They would have 
imported tho Greek licence of compound words, though tho 
genius of the French language is but little adapted thereto; 
and they wished toroprocluco in French the regular tragedy, 
tho Pindaric and Ilomtian ode, tho Yirgilian epic, «ko, 

Being all men of the highest talent, and not a few of them 
men of groat genius, tlioy achioved much that they domgnod, 
and even where they failed exactly to achieve it, they very 
often indirectly produced results as important and more 
bonoficial tW those whioh they intended Their ideal of 
a separate poetical language distinct from that iutoncled for 
prose use was indeed a doubtful if not a dangerous one, and 
the wholesale Latinizing and Hollenizing of their mother 
tongue, by which they aimed at it, was still more dangerous 
and doubtful. But it is certain that Marot, while sotting 
an oxamplo of elegance and groco not easily to bo imitated, 
sot also on oxamplo of trivial and, so to si)oak, pedestrian 
hxnguago which was only too imitablo. If Franco was evor 
to possess a litoraturo containing Bomctliuig besides fabli- 
aux and farcoa, tho tonguo must be onrichod and strength- 
ened. This BccoBHion of wealth and vigour it roooivod from 
Ronsard and tho Roimrdists. Doubtlass they wont too far, 
and provoked to some extent tho retiction which Malliorbo 
led. Their importations were indiscrimiimto, and sometimes 
mmeccHsarv, It is almost itupossiblo to road tho Fmmhnle 
of Ronsard, and not too easy to road tho tragodios of Jodcllo 
and Gamier, fine as tho latter arc in parts. But tho boat of 
Ronsard’s sonnotaandodos, thoflnestuf DuboUay’sAa^Mto 
de. limm (translated into English by Sponsor), tho exquisite 
Vanmur of tho same author, and tlio Avnl of Bellcian, oven 
tho finer possagos of D’Aubigite and Hu Bartoa, are not only 
admirnblo in themsolvos, and of a kind not previously found 
in French litoraturo, but aro also such things as could not 
have boon previously fimntl, for tho simplo rcoaon that tho 
medium of expras-sion was wanting. They construotod that 
medium for thomaolvoB, and no force of tho reaction which 
they provoked w'oa able to undo their work. Adverse 
criticism and tho natural course of time rejected much that 
they had added* Tho charming dimmutives they loved so 
much went out of fashion; their compounds (for the most 
part, it must be confessed, justly) had thoir letters of natural- 
ization promptly cancelled ; many a gorgeous adjective, in- 
cluding some which could trace their pedigree to the 
earliest agas of French litoraturo, but which bore an unfor- 
tunate likoneas to the new comers, was proscribed. But 
for all that no language has ever had Its destiny influenced 
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more powerfully and more beneficially by a email Utcrary 
clique than the language of Franco was influenced by the 
example and disciples of that Bonaard wlioni for two cen- 
turies it was the fashion for the Malherbes and the Boiloaux, 
and those who took their cue fiom them, to deride and 
decry. 

In a sketch such as the present it is impossible to give a 
separate account of individual writers, the more important 
of whom will be found treated under their own names. 
The effort of the Pleiads proper was continued and partaken 
The Eon- by a considerable number of minor poets. Olivier do 
sardists. Magny(d. 1560) and Louise Labd (b. 1526) were poets and 
lovers, the lady deserving far the higher rank in litoraturo. 
There is more depth of passion in the writings of “La Bello 
Cordifere,” as tliisLyonneso poetess was called, than in almost 
any of her contemporaries. Jacques Tahuroau (1627-1566) 
scarcely deserves to bo called a minor poet. There is less 
than the usual hyperbole in the contemporary comparison 
of him to Catullus, and ho reminds an Englishman of the 
school represented nearly a century later by Caiw, 
Eandolph, and Suckling, though ho possossoa a sincerity 
and truth superior to anything to bo found in those poets. 
The title of a part of his poems — Mifpmnlim de VAdmirae — 
is charaoteristlo both of the stylo and of the time. Doublet, 
Jamyn (1640-1606), and Dolataillo (1628-1690) dosorve 
mention at least as poets, but two other writers require a 
Du longer allusion. Du Bartos (1644-1690) whom Sylvester’s 
Bartna. translation, Milton’s imitation, and the copious citations of 
Southey’s Dodor, have made Icnown if not familiar in 
England was partly a disciple and partly a rival of Bonsard. 
His poem of Judith was eclipsed by his bettor known La 
Dmn6 S^imaiiie or epic of the Creation, Du Bartas wa.^ 
a groat user and abuser of the double compounds alludeci 
to above, but his style possosBe.s mudi stalolinoas, and has a 
peculiar solemn oloquoiico which ho shared with tlio other 
D'au- French Calvinists, and which was derived from the study 
Tiigiii partly of Calvin and partly of the Bibla D’Aubignd ^660- 
1630), like Du Bartas, was a Calvinist. His genius was 
of a more varied character. Ho wrote sonnets and odes as 
became a Bonsardist, but his chief poetical work is the 
satirical poem of Les Tragiq^mim which the author brands 
the factions, corruptions, and persecutions of the time, and 
in which there are to be found Alexandrines of a strong^, 
vigour, and original cadence hardly to be discovered else- 
where, save in Cornoillo and Victor Hugo. Towards tho 
end of tho century Desportos (1540-1606) and Bertaut 
(1652-1611), with much enfeebled strength, hut with a 
certain grace, continue tho Bonsardizing tradition. Among 
their contemporaries must bo noticed Possorat (1634-1602), 
a writer of much wit and vigour and rather rosombling 
Marot than Bonsard, and Vauquolin do laFresnayo (1636- 
1606), the author of a valuable A7's Loetka and of tho first 
French satires which actually hear that title. J ean le Houx 
(fl, cm 1600) continued, re-wrote, or invented tho vau* de 
vire, commonly known as tho work of Olivier Bosselin, and 
already alluded to. A curious poetical trio is alio formed 
at this time by Guy du Paur de Pibrao (1629-1684), 
Antoine Faure (1667-1624), and Pierre Mathieu (b. 1663), 
all authors of moral quatrains, which were learnt by heart 
in the schools of the time, replacing the distichs of 
grammarian Oato, which, translated into French, had served 
the same purpose in the Middle Ages, 

Regnler. The nephew of Desportes, Mathurin Begnier, marks the 
end, and at the same time perhaps the climax, of the poetry 
of the century. A descendant at once of the older GaBio 
spirit of Villon and Marot, in virtue of his consummate 
acuteness,^ terseness, and wit, of the school of Bonsard by 
his erudition, his command of language, and his scholarship, 
Begnier is perhaps the best representative of French poetry 
at the critical time when it had got together all its 
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materials, had lost none of its native vigour and force, and 
had not yet submitted to tho cramping and nnnihing rules 
and restrictions which tho next century introduced. The 
satirical poems of Ecgnicr, and especially tho admirable 
epistle to llapin, iii w^bich lie dcnouncos and rebuts the 
critical dogmas of Malherbe, aie models of nervous strength, 
while some of the elegies and odes contain exprc.ssion not 
oasily to bofaurpassod of tho softer feelings of nffoctiDii and 
regret. No poet has had more iiiilucnco on tho revival of 
French poetry in the lost half-century than Begnier. 

\(ith Century Drama, — Tho chaiigo which dramatic 
poetry underwent during tho IGth century was at letist 
as remarkable as that undergone by poetry proper. The 
first half of tho period saw the cud of tho religious 
mystonos, tho licence of wliich had irriLatod both tho 
parliament and the clergy. Louis ML, at the bcginiimg 
of tho contmy, was far from discoiiniging the disorderly 
but popular and powerful theatre in which the Confra- 
ternity of tho Passion, tho clerks of tho Bazocho, and the 
Enfaiis sans Souci onactod mysteries, moralities, Kotio.^, 
and farces. Ho made them, indeed, an instruniPiit in his 
quaiTol with tho papacy, just as Philippe lo Bel had made 
use of tho allegorical poems of .Tchan do Meung and his 
follows. Under his patronago wore prnducotl tho chief 
works of Gringoro (1474-1634), by far tho most roinurk- 
ablo writer of this class of composition, Ilis 7 VZ/ov dv» 
A9c»toBml hisifya^^rc de f)t Aowwaro among tho be.st of their 
kind. An onormous volume of compo.sition of this clnss 
was produced hotwocn 1600 and 1550. Ono morality by 
itself, JJImitiw Judp et I'lmime mndain, coiitiiins some 
36,000 linos. But in 1548 when tho Confraloruity was 
formally established at tho HDtol de Bourgogne, loavo to 
play sacred subjects was oxpro.saly rofiisocl it. Moralities 
and Botios dragged on under diflicultios till tho end of tho 
century, and tho farce is immortal. But the cllbct of tlio 
lionaissanco was to swoop away all other vestiges of tho 
media) val drama, at least m tho capital. An ontirely now 
class of subjects, entirely now modes of trealmont, and a 
different kind of porformors wore intixiduccd. Tho change 
naturally came from Italy. In the closo relationship with 
that country which Franco had during tho early yours of 
tho century, Itolian translations of tho classical masiorpiecos 
wore easily imported. Soou French translations were 
made afresh of the Electro, tho Jfecuha, tho Iphigenia in 
Anlis, and tho French humanists hastened to compose 
original tragedies on tho classic model. It was impossible 
that the Pldiade should not eagerly seize such an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out its principles, and one of its membora, 
Jodelle (1632-1673), devoting himself mainly to dramatic 
composition, fashioned at once tho first tragedy, Clcopairf, luipiia, 
and the first comedy, Eughie, thus setting the example 
of the stylo of composition which for two centuries and 
a half Frenchmen were to regard as the highest effort of 
literary ambition. The amateur performance of these 
dramas by Jodelle and his friends was followed by a 
Bacchic procession after the manner of the ancients, wliich 
caused a great deal of scandal, and was roprosentod by both 
Catholics and Protestants as a pagan orgie. The Cliopatre 
is remarkable as being the first French tragedy, nor is it 
destitute of merit It is curious that in this first insten^ 
tho curb antithetic arixop-vdloL, which was so long character’* 
istio of French plays and plays imitated from ihcsrq smd 
which Butler ridicules in his JDidogtu of Hid JNas, 
already appears. There appears mo im grimdioBS and 
smooth but stilted declamation which came rather from the 
imitation of Seneca than of S 0 pho^es,'aiid the tradition of 
which was never to be lost Olkjmtn was followed by 
Didon, which, unlike its predecessor, is entirely in alex- 
andrines, and observes the re^r alternation of masculme 
and fe^nine rlpsas, Jodelle was followed by Grdvia 
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(1540-1570) witli a Mort de Cemr, which shows an improve- 
ment in dramatic art, by Jacques de la Taillo and others, 
such as Pierre Mathieu, who is strongly moral, and Jean 
de la Taille brother of Jacques. A very different poet from 
Gnrmer. all these is Robert Gamier (1546-1601). Gamier is the 
first tragedian who deserves a place not too far below Rotrou, 
Corneille, Racme, Voltaire, and Hugo, and who may bo 
placed m the same class with them. He chose his subjects 
indifferently from classical, sacred, and medieval Uterature. 
Sedeae, a play dealing with the capture of Jerusalem hy 
Nebnehaduezzar is held to be his masterpiece, and JSrador 
nmUe deserves notice because it is the fimt tragi-comedy of 
merit in French, and because the famous confidant here 
makes his first appearance Qamier’s successor, Antoine de 
Monchrdtien (d. 1621), set the example of dramatizing con- 
temporary subjects. His masterpiece is Z’^comise, the 
first of many dramas on the fate of Mary Queen of Scots 
While tragedy thus dings closely to antique models, comedy, 
as might be expected in the country of the fabliaux, is more 
independeui Italy had already a comic school of some 
onginohty, and the French farce was too vigorous and hvely 
a production to peimit of its being entirely overlooked. 
The Pldiade and their imitators made endeavours, without 
much success, to write comedies on the classical model, but 
lanvey, the first comic Writer of great merit was Pierre Larivey 
(1640-1611) (Giuuto), an Italian by descent Most if not 
dl of his plays are founded on Italian originals, but the 
adaptations are mode with the greatest freedom, and deserve 
the title of original worlcs. The style is admirable, and 
the skilful management of the action contrasts strongly 
with the languor, the awkward adjustment, and the lack of 
dramatic mterest found m contemporary tragedians. 

16tA Gmtur]j Great as is the importance 

of the 18th century in the history of French poetry, its 
importance in the history of French prose is greater still 
III poetry the Middle Ages could fairly hold their own 
with any of the ages that have succeeded them. The 
epics of chivalry whether of the cycles of Charlemagne, 
Arthur, or the classic heroes, nob to mention the mis- 
cellaneous romans d’aventuros, have indeed more than 
held their own. Both relatively and absolutely tho 
Frarmade of the IGth centuiy, the PiioelU of the 17th, 
the Eenriade of the 18th, cut a very poor figure beside 
Poland and P&ximle, Gerard de Ponssillon, and Parth- 
mpess de Blm. The romances, ballads, and pastoureUes, 
signed and unsigned, of medheval Fmnce were not merely 
the origin, but m some respects the superiors, of the lyric 
poetry which succeeded them. Thibaut de Champagne, 
Charles d’Orl^ns, and Villon need not vail their crests in 
any society of bards. The charming forms of the rondel, 
the rondeau, and the ballade have won admiration from 
every commtent poot and critio who has known them, lie 
fabliaux give something more than promise of La Fontaine, 
and the two great compositions of the Pomn du Rermi and 
the Roman de la Rose, despite their faults and their alloy, 
will always command the admiration of oil persona of taste 
and judgment who take the trouble to study them. But 
while poetry had in the Middle Ages no reason to Wush for 
her French representatives, prose (always the younger and 
loss forward sister) had far less to boast .of. With tho ex- 
ception of chronicles and prose romances, no prose works of 
any real importanco can be quoted before the end of tho 
loth centiuy, and even then the chief if not the only place 
of importanco must be assigned to the Ce^d Nouvellee 
Eoxmltes, a work of admirable prose, but necessarily light 
in character, and not yet demonstrating the efficacy of the 
French language as amodiura of expression for serious and 
weighty thought Up to the time of the Reuaissanoe and 
tbo cimsequent reformation, Latin had, as we have already 
remarked, been considorod tho aufficiont and natural organ 


for this expression. In France as in other countries the 
disturbance m religious thought may undoubtedly claim the 
glory of having repaiied this disgrace of tho vulgar tongue, 
and of having fitted and taught it to express whatever 
thoughts tho theologian, tho historian, the philosopher, tho 
politician, and tho savant had occasion to utter. But tho 
use of prose as a vehicle for lighter themes was more con- 
tinuous with tho litoraturo that preceded, and aorvea as a 
natural transition from pootiy and tho drama to history and 
science. Among tho proso writers, therefore, of tho 16th 
century we shall give tho first place to tho novelists and 
romantic writers. 

Among these there can be no doubt of the precedence, m liabelalH 
every sense of the word, of Franqois Rabelais (1495 1-1653). 

Ho detailed account can hero be attempted of this extra- 
ordinary person, the one Franch writer whom critics tho least 
inclined to appreciate tho characteristics of French literature 
have agreed to place among the few great writers of tho 
world, and not far from Shakospoare and Uaiito. Immonso 
ingenuity and research have been spent on tho task of 
determining the origin and indebtoducb.s of Garf/ani-m and 
Pawtac/niel. It is sufficient to say that tlieir form is 
roughly that of a proso roman d’aventuros, that Gcm/an^ 
iua IS taken in outlino from a burlesque romanco of tho 
same name, and that Pamirge, who rather than Pantagruol 
is the hero of tho second part, has soiiio resemblance to 
Cin^r, a personage of the macaronic poem of the Italian, 
Moriinus Coccaiiis or Folongo. But tho borrowings of 
Rabelais are of little more importanco than the borrowings 
of Shakespoaro, With an immenso emdition representing 
almost tho whole of tho knowledge of his time, with an 
untiring faculty of invontiou, with tho judgmout of a philo- 
sopher, and the common sense of a man of tho world, with 
an observation that lot no cbaractoristic of tho time pass 
unobserved, and with a tenfold portion of tho Bjiccial Gallic 
gift of good-humoured satire, Rabelais united a height of 
speculation and depth of insight and a vein of poetical 
imagination rarely found in any writer, but altogether por- 
tentous when taken in conjunction with his otlier cliaractor- 
istics. His great work has been takon for an exerciso of 
transcendental philosophy, for a concealed theological 
polemic, for an allegorical histoiy of this and that person- 
age of his timo, for a merely literary utterance, for an 
attempt to tickle tho popular car and taste. It is all of 
these, and it is none, — all of them in parts, none of them 
in doliborato and exclusive intention. It may perlnqis be 
called tho exposition and cominentaiy of all tho thoughts, 
feelings, aspirations, and knowledge of a particular timo and 
nation put forth in attractive literary form by a man who 
for onco combined the practical and tho literary sjiirit, tho 
power of knowledge and the power of expression. The 
work of Rabelais is tho mirror of tlio ICtli century in 
Franco, rellecting at once its comclinosH and its uncomoli- 
noss, its high aspirations, its voluptuous ajipotites, its poli- 
1 tical and religious dissensions, its keen criticism, its eager 
appotito and hasty digentiou of learning, its gleams of 
poetry, and its ferocity of manners. In Rabelais wo can 
divine the Pliiiado and Mnrot, the Cpmbaluni Mundi and 
Montoigiio, Amyot and tho Amndis, oven Calvin and 
Duporron ; and if in this lengthy mention of tho curate of 
Meudou we have broken through our jirinciple of allotting 
only scanty notice to individual authoi's, his uniqile repre- 
sentative character must bo pleaded in excuse. 

It was inevitable that such extraordinary works os Gar- 
gaiUm and Pantagniel should attract special imitators in 
the direction of their outward form. It was also inevitable 
that this imitation should frequently fix upon these Rabel- 
aisian characteristics which are least deserving of imitation, 
and most likely to be depraved in the hands of imitators. 

It fell within the plan of the master to indulge in what has 
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been called fatrasie, the huddling together, that is to say, 
of a medley of language and images which is best known to 
English readers iii the not always successful following of 
Sterne. It pleased him also to disguise his naturally terse, 
strong, and nervous style in a burlescj[ue envelope of redun- 
dant language, which is partly ironical, partly the result of 
superfluous erudition, and partly that of a certain childish 
wautonuess and exuberance, winch is one of hia raciest and 
pleasantest charactei istica In both these points he was 
somewhat corruptly followed. But fortunately the roman- 
cical writers of the 16th century had not llabokis for their 
sole model, but woie also influenced by the simple and 
straightforward style of the Ce»i NouveUes Nomdles and 
the Ilistdre dcs Sept Sarjes. The joint influonco gives us 
some admirable work. Nicholas of Troy os, a saddler of 
Champagne, came too caily to copy llabelais. But Noel du 
Fail (1520-1591), a judge at Bonnos, shows the double iu- 
fluonce m his Propos Jiustitpies and C&ntes d^PiUra 2 }d, both 
of which are lively and woU-writtoii pictures of contem- 
porary life and lliought, ns the country magistrate actually 
saw and dealt with them In 1508, however, appeared two 
winks of far higher literary and social interest These are 
the lleptanemi of the queen of Navarre, and the Cmites et 
r)«s Joyeux Devis of Bonavouture des Poriers (1600-1544). 
Ptiiicru. Bos Poriers, ivho was a courtier of Marguerite’s, is thought 
to have liad a good deal to do with the tirst-iiamcd work as 
well as with the second. Indeed, not merely tlie queen’s 
jirose works, but also the poems gracefully entitled Lex 
Marguerites de la Margufft'ite, are often attributed to the 
literary men whom the sister of Francis I. gathered round 
ThoHoi> her. However this may be, some single influence of power 
taiuoi-ou. ouougli to give unity and diatiuctness of savour evidently 
presided over the composition of tho7/<?pf(im«m Composed 
as it is on tlio model of Boccaccio, its tone and character 
are entirely difForont, and few works have a more individual 
charm. The Tales of Dos Poriers are shorter, simpler, and 
more homely j tliere is more wit in them and loss rolinomont. 
But both works breathe more powerfully perhaps than any 
others the peculiar mixture of cultured and poetical volup- 
tuousness with a certain religiosity and a vigorous spirit of 
action which chaructedisos the French Benaissance, and dis- 
tinguishes it equally from the ofTeminate languor and mere 
bookishness of the earlier Italian movement and the more 
serious, sterner, and almost uncouth characteristics of the 
later poetical outburst in England. Later in time, but too 
closely connected with Babolais iu form and spirit to be 
hors omitted, came the Moyen de Parveuir of Bdroalde de 
Verville (1550-1612), a singular uniting wnt, wis- 
dom, learning, and indecency, and crammed with anecdotes 
which are always amusing though rarely decorous. 

At the same time a fresh vogue was given to the cMval- 
flimadlfl rio romance by Herborny’s translation of Amadis de GaMa. 
of Gaul. French writers, relying partly on tradition and partly on a 
general assumption that the romance of chivat^ is essen- 
tially French in origin, have supposed a French original for 
the Amadis income lost roman d’aventuros. It is of course 
Impossible to say that this is not the case, but there is not 
one tittle of evidence to show that it is, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the accepted statement that Yasco do 
Lobeira wrote a lost Portuguese original in the 14th cen- 
tury, which Qaroiordofiez de Montalvo adapted in Spanish 
a century later. Montalvo found many contiuuator% and 
the adventures of Amadis were prolonged through genera- 
tion after generation of his descendants. This vast work 
Herberay in 1640 undertook to translate or re-translate, but 
it was not without the assistance of several followers that 
the task was completed. Southey has charged Herberay ' 
with corrupting the simplicity of the original, a charge 
which does nob concern us here, It is suj^ciont to say that 
the French Amadis is an oxcollenb piece of literary work, 


and that Herberay deserves no mean place among the 
fathers of French prose. His book had an immense popu- 
larity ; it was translated into many foreign langimgoa, and 
for some time it served as a favourite reading book for 
foieigners studying French. Nor is it to be doubted that 
the loinaucoi's of the Scnddiy and CalproiiMe typo in the 
next ceiitiuy weio much moie influoncod both for good and 
harm by those Amadis romances than by any of the earlier 
tales of chivalry. 

IG/A Oeniurg Ilisioriaus . — As in the case of the talc- 
tellera so in that of the historians, the writers of tho 
IGth century had traditions to continua It is doubt- 
ful indeed whether many of them can risk comparison 
as artists with the great mvinos of Villehardouin and Join- 
villo, Froissart and Comiues. The IGth century, how- 
ever, sot the example of dividing tho fuiictimm of tho 
chronicler, sotting tlioso of the historian pi-opcv on one 
aide, and of tho anecdote-monger and biographer on the 
other. Tho ofForts at regular history made in this century 
wore not of tho highest value. But on tho other liand the 
practice of momoir-writing, in which tlie French woro to ex- 
cel every nation m tho world, and of litoraiy corrcapoudonco, 
in wliich they woro to excel oven their moinoira, wius solidly 
foiiuded. 

One of tho earliest historical writers of tho century was 
Claude do Soyssel (1 460-1 520), whoso history of Louis 
XII. aims nob unsuccossfully at stylo. But it is not till 
close upon the end of the century that much ofFort was 
made at mctliodical history. Only one work falls properly 
to bo mentioned hero, and that is Du Haillan’s {16G7-1610) 
Ilistoire de Prame^ a history composed on Thucydidoaii 
pnuciplca, but Thucydidean principles transmitted through 
the successive mediums of Polybius, Guicciardini, and 
Paulus A^miliu8, _ Tho instance invariably quoted after 
Thierry of Du Haillaii’s method is hi.s introduction, with 
appropriate apoechos, of two Merovingian statesmen, who 
argue out tho relative merits of nionnrahy and oligarchy on 
tho occasion of the election of Pharamoud. Besides Du 
Haillan, La Popolinicro (fl. 1580), who less ambitiously 
attempted a history of Europe during liis own time, and ex- 
pended immenao labour on tlie coUeotion of information 
and materials, deserves mention. 

There is no such poverty of writers of memoirs. La Mark 
Du Bellay, Marguerite d’Angoultoe, Villars, Tavannos, La 
Tour d’Auvergne, and many others, composed commentaries 
and autobiographies. Viucenb Carloix (fl, 1050), the 
secretary of the Marshal de Yielleville, composed some 
memoirs abounding in detail and incident But there are 
four collections of memoirs concerning this time which far 
exceed all others in interest and importance, Tlie turbu- 
lent dispositions of die time, the loose dependence of the 
nobles and even the smaller gentry on any single or central 
authority, the rapid changes of political situations, and tho 
singularly active appetite, both for pleasure and for busi- 
ness, for learning and for war, which distinguished the 
French gentleman of the ICth century, place tho memoirs 
of Lanoue (1631-3591), Monluc (1503-1577), D’Aubigiid, 
and Brantflme (1540-1614) almost at tho hood of the 
literature of their clasa The name of the latter, indeed, is 
known to all who have the least tincture of French h'teni* 
ture, and the works of the others are not mferior in interest, 
and perhaps superior in spirit and conception, to the Lames 
G(dantes,thQGrands Capitaines, and Mommes lUustres, 

The commentaries of Monluc, which Henri Quatre is said 
to have called the soldier’s Bible, are exclusively military, 
and deal with affairs only. Monluc was governor iu 
Ouiemie, where he repressed the savage Huguenots of the 
soudi with a savagery worse than their own. He was, 
however, a partisan of order, not of Oatholicism. He hung 
and shot both parties with periect impartiality, and refused 
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to have anything to do with, the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Though he was a man of no learning, his style is excellent, 
being vivid, flexible, and straightforward. Lanoue, who was 
a moderate in politics, has left his principles reflected in his 
memoirs D’Aubignd, so often to be mentioned, gives the 
extreme Huguenot side as opposed to the royalist partisan- 
Bian- ship of Monluc and the via imdia of Lanoue BrantCme, 
tOme. on the other hand, is quite free from any political or religi- 
ous prepossessions, and, indeed, troubles himself very little 
about any such matters. He is the shrewd and somewhat 
cynical observer, moving through the crowd and taking 
note of its ways, its outward appearance, its heroisms, and 
its follies. It IS really difficult to say whether the recital 
of a noble deed of arms or the tellmg of a scandalous story 
about a court lady gave him the most pleasure, and impos- 
sible to say which he did best. Certainly ho had ample 
material for both exercises in the history of his time 

The branches of literature of which we have just given 
an account may ho fairly connected, from the historical 
point of view, with work of the same kind that went before 
as well as with work of the same kind that followed them. 
It was not so with the literature of theology, law, politics, 
and erudition, which the 16th century also produced, and 
with winch it for the first time enlarged the range of com- 
position in the vulgar tongue. Not only had Latin been in- 
variably adopted as the language of composition on such sub- 
jects, but the style of tho treatises dealing with such matters 
had been traditional rather than original In speculative 
philosophy or metaphysics proper, even this century did not 
witness a great devdopment ; perhaps, indeed, such a devel- 
opment was not to bo expected until the minds of men had in 
eome^degree settled down from their agitation on more prac< 
ticol matters. It is not without signiflcanco that Calvin 
(1509-1664) is the groat figure in serious French prose in 
the first half of tho century, Montaigne the corresponding 
figure in the second half. After Calvin and Montaigne we 
expect Descartes. 

16i/i Century Theolor/ians.— In Franco, os in all other 
countries, the Eeformation was an essentially popular 
movement, though from special causes, such as the ab- 
sence of political homogeneity, tho nobles took a moro 
active part both with pon and sword in it than was the 
cose in England. But the groat text book of the 
French RefonuaLion was not tho work of any noble. 
Oalyin. Calvin's Imtitviioii of die Ghmtian Religion is a book 
equally remarkable in matter and in form, in circurastancos 
and in result, It is the first really groat composition in 
argumentative French prose. Its severe logic and careful 
arraugoment had os much influence on the manner of future 
thought, both in France and the other regions whither its 
widespread popularity carried it, as its style had on tho 
expression of such thought. It was the work of a man of 
only seven-and-twonty, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
tho originality of its manner when wo remember that 
hardly any models of French prose ilion ©.xisted except tales 
and chronicles, which required and oxhibitod totally differ- 
ent qualities of style. It is indeed probable that had not 
the Institution been first written by ite author in Latin, and 
afterwards translated by him, it might have had loss dignity 
and vigour; but it must at tho same time bo remembered 
that this process of composition was at least oquolly likely 
in tho hands of any bub a great genius to produoe a heavy 
niid pedantic stylo neither French nor Latin in character, 
Something like tliis result was actually produced in somo 
of Calvin's minor works, and still moro in tho works of 
many of liis followoiw, whoso lumbering language gained for 
itself, ill nlliMcni to their o.viIo from Franco, tho title of 
" stylo rofugid " Novorilioloas, tlio use of tiie vulgar tongue 
on tho Protestant side, and the iiossossion of a work of sucL 
importance written therein, gave the lleformora an immense 
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advantage which their adversaries were some time in neut- 
ralizing. Calvin was much helped by Pierre Viret (1611- 
1571), who wrote a large number of small theological aud 
moral dialogues, and of satirical pamphlets, destined to 
captivate as well as to instruct the lower people. The more 
famous Beza (1619-1606) wrote chiefly in Latin, but he 
composed in French an ecclesiastical history of the Reformed 
churches and some translations of tho Psalms. Mamix de 
St Aldegonde (1630-1693), a gentleman of Brabant, fol- 
lowed Viret as a satirical pamphleteer on the Protestant 
side. On the other hand, the Catholic champions at first 
affected to disdain the use of the vulgar tongue, and their 
pamphleteers, when they did attempt it, wore unequal to the 
task. Towards the end of the century a more decent war 
was waged with Du Plossis Mornay (1649-1623) on the 
Protestant side, whose work is at least as much directed 
against frosthiukers and enemies of Christianity in general 
as against the dogmas and discipline of Roma His adver- 
sary, the redoubtable Cardinal du Perron (1 5 6 6-1 G 18), who, 
originally a Calvinist, went over to the other side, employed 
French most vigorously in coutrovoisial^works, chiofly with 
roforenco to the oucharist. Du Perron was colobratod as tlio 
first controversialist of tho tune, and obtained dialectical 
victories over all comers. At the samo time tho bishop of 
Gonov^ St Francis of Sales (1668-1622), supported tho 
Catholic side, partly by controversial works, but stiU more 
by his devotional writings. Tho Introiludion to a Demit 
Life, which, though actually published early in tho next 
century, had boon written somotimo previously, sliaros with 
Calvin’s Institution tho position of tho most important 
theological work of tho period, and is in romarkablo contrast 
with it in stylo and sentiuioiit as well os in principles aud 
plan. It has indeed been accused of a certain offomlnacy, 
the appearance of which is in all probability mainly duo to 
thm very contrast. Tho 16th century does not, like tho 
17th, distinguish itself by literary exercises in the pulpit 
The furious preachers of the Looguo, and their equally 
violent opponents, have no literary valuo. 

16t/i Century Mm'dists and Folitienl IVn/crA'. — Tho 
roligious dissensions and political disturbances of tho 
time could not fail to oxort an inlluonoo on ethical and 
philosophical thought Yot, as wo have said, tho contury 
was not prolific of puro philosophical speculation. Tho 
scholastic tradition, though long stcrilo, still survived, and 
with it tho habit of composing in Latin all works in any 
way connoctod with philosophy, Tho logic of Ramus in 
1566 is cited as tho first departure from this rule. Other 
philasopliical works are few, aud chiofly express tho doubt 
and the froothiuking which were chamcterstic of the time. 

This doubt assumes the fonn of positive religious scepticism 
only in tho Gymbahm MmtU of Bonaventuro dos Poriors, 
a romarkablo sories of dialogues which excited a groat storm, 
and ultimately drovo tho author to commit suicide. Tho 
Gymhalim Mundi is a curious anticipation of the 18th 
century. The literature of doubt, however, was to rocoivo 
its principal occcs.sion in tho famous essays of Montai^o Mon- 
(1633-1 592). It would bo a miatako to imagino the exist- tolgna. 
once of anv sceptical propaganda in this charming and 
popular book. Its^principlo ^ not scepticism but egotism j 
and as tho author’ was profoundly sceptical, this quality 
necessarily rather than Intentionally appears. We have 
hero to deal only very siiporficblly with this as with other 
famous books, but it cannot be doubted that it expresses 
tho mental attitude of the latter part of tho contury as 
completely os Rabelais expresses the mental attitude of the 
early part. There is coiwiderably le.'is vigour and life in 
this attitude. Inquiry and protest have given way to a 
placid conviction that there is not much to be found out, 
and that it does not much, matter; the erudition though 
abundant is less indiscriminate, and is taken in and i^ven 
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out with lesa giisto exuberant drollery has given way to 
quiet iiony , and though neither buBiueBS nor ploosme is 
decried, they are regarded rather as useful pastimes incident 
to the life of man than with the eager appetite of the 
Renaissance. Fiora the purely literary point of view, the 
style 18 remarkable fiom its absence of pedantry in constmo- 
tion, and yet for its rich vocabulary and picturesque biil- 
hancy, The follower and imitator of Montaigne, Pierre 
Charron (1541-1003), carried his master’s Bcoiiticism to a 
somewhat more positive degree. His principal book, i)<i la 
Sa^me, scarcely deserves the comparative praise which 
Pope has given it. On the other hand Du Voir (1550- 
1621), a lawyer and orator, takes the positive rather than 
the negative side m morality, and regards the vicissitudes 
in human affairs from the religious and teleological point of 
' view in a senes of worlrs written in a stylo lesa diirusotlinn 
that of Montaigne, and charactcrizod by the special inorits 
which the style of great orators often though not always 
has when they betake themselves to literary composition. 

The revolutionary and innovating instinct which showed 
itself in the IGth century with reference to churcli govoru- 
inout and doctrine, and even in some respects with regard 
to religious principles generally, spraad naturally onoiigh to 
political matters. The intolerable misgovernmont which 
prevailed during the greater part of the century m Franco 
in cousoquonce of religious dissonsious, naturally sot the 
thinkers of the ago speculating on the dootrines of goveru- 
mont in general. The favourite and general study of anti- 
qiuty helped this tendency, and the groat accession of royal 
power in all the mouarohioB of Europe invited a spocula- 
tive if not a practical reaction. The porsocutious of tlio 
Protestants naturally provoked a republican spirit among 
them, and the violent antipathy of the League to tlio houses 
of Valois and Bourbon made its partisans adopt almost 
openly the principles of democracy and tymuuicida 

The greatest political writer of the ago is Joan Bodiu 
(1550-1590), whoso llSpnblicpas is founded partly on specu- 
lative considoratiouo like the political thoorios of tho an- 
DocUa. Clouts, and partly on an oxtondod historical inquiry. Bodin, 
liko most lawyors who have talcou tho royalist side, is for 
unlimited monarchy, hut notwithstanding this, ho condemns 
religious persecution and discourages slavery. In his specu- 
lations on tho connexion between forms of government and 
natural causes, he servos as a link between Aristotle and 
Montesquieu, On the other hand, the causes which we 
have mentioned mode a largo number of writers adopt 
opposite couclusions. Etienne do la Bodtie (1530-15G3), 
the friend of Montaigne’s youth, composed tho Contre Un 
or Discours de la Semttide Volontairs, a protest against tho 
monarchical theory, The boldness of the protest and the 
affectionate admiration of Montaigne, have given LaBodtio 
a much higher reputation than any extant work of his 
aotuolly deserves, Tho Oontre Vii is a kind of prize essay, 
full of empty declamation borrowed from the ancients, and 
showing no grasp of the practical conditions of politics. 
Not much more historioaUy hosed, but far more vigorous and 
original, is the Franco-Gallict of Hotmann, a work which 
appeared both in Latin and French, which extols the 
authority of the states-jgeneral, and represents them as direct 
successors of the political institutions of Gauls and Franks, 
In the lost quorter of the century political animosity knew 
no bounds. The Protestants beheld a divine hiatrument in 
Poltrot de Mdri^ the Catholics in Jacques Oldment. The 
Latin treatises of Languet and Buchanan formally vindi- 
cated the first the right of rebellion, the second the 'right 
of tyrannicide. Indeed, as Montaigne confesses, divine 
authorization for political violence was claimed and denied 
by both parties accoording as the possession or the expect- 
ancy of power belonged to each, and the excesses of the 
proaohers and pamphleteers knew no bounds, 
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Every one, however, was not carriod away. The literary 
merits of the Chancellor I’HOpital (1503-1575) arc not very 
groat, but his dibits to pi omoto peace and moderation were 
uucoaaing On the other side Lanouo, with far greater 
hterary gifts, pursued tho same cuds, and pointed out the 
riuuous couscquonccs of continued disecnsiou. Du Plcssis 
Moriiay took a pait m political discussion even more im- 
portant than that which ho boro in religious polemics, and 
was of the utmost service to llonri Quatro in defending his 
cause against tho League, as was also lluraiilt, another 
author of state papers. Du Vair, already .mentioned, 
powci fully assisted the same cause by Ins successful defence 
of tho Salic law, the disregard of winch by the Leiigucr 
statcs-gcnoral was lutendod to load to the admission of tho 
Spauiali claim to the crown. But the foremost woik 
against the Loaguo was the famous /SVrf/?v; jiloiijiptr, in a Antin' 
literary point of view one of the mo.st remarkable of poll- Mompiii-o. 
tical works. Tho 2fmp})i'e wa.s tho work of no single 
aulhor, but was duo, it is said, to tho collabomtiou of five, 

Loroi, Gillot, Chrdticii, Rapin, and I’ithou, with some 
assistance in verao from rassomt. Tho boolc is a kind of 
burlesque report of tlio meeting of tho status-gciioml, called 
for tho purpose of supporting the views of the Leugno in 
1593. It gives mi account of the proeossion of opening, 
and then wo have the supposed spoechos of the ])rincipiil 
characters,— tlic Duedo Mayeimo,thc papallogate.the rector 
of tho university (a ferocious Longiier), and olhera. But by 
far the most remarkablo is that attributed to Cliiutio 
d’Aubray, tho loader of the Tiers Jkatf in which all tho evils 
of, tho tmie and tho malpracticcR of tho leaders of the 
Loaguo aro exposed and branded. Tho satiro is extra 
ordinarily bitter and yet jiorfoctly good-huinoiived. It ro- 
somblos in cliaractcr rather that of Butler, wlio uiiqucstion- 
ahly imitated it, than any other. Tho stylo is perfectly 
Buitud to tlio purposo, having got rid of aliuo.st all vestiges 
of the uumbrousncsB of tho older tongue without losing its 
picturesquo quaintness. It is no wonder tliat, ns w'o are 
told by contemporaries, it did more for Henri Quatro than 
all other writings in his cause. In connexion with iiolities 
some mention of legal oratora and writers may bo noeesBary. 

In 1639 tho ordinance of Villera-Cottercts enjoined the ex- 
clusive use of the French lanmmgo in legal procedure. Tho 
bar aud beach of France during tho centiny produced, 
however, besides those names already mentioned in other 
connexions, only one deserving of special notice, that of 
Etioniio Posquier, author of a colobratcd speech against tho 
right of the Jesuits to take part in public tenchiiig. This 
ho insortod in his great work, licckrchcs de la Franec, a 
work dealing with almost every aspect of French history 
wheriior political, antiquarian, or literary, 

O&ttury Havants.-^OnQ more division, and only 
one, that of scientific and learned writers pure and simple, 
romains, Much of the work of this kind during tho 
period was naturally done in Latin, the vulgar ton^m 
of the learned. But in France, as in other countries, 
the study of the classics led to a vast mimbor of trans- 
lations, and it so happened tlmt one of the translators 
deserves as a prose writer a rank among the highest. 

Many of the authors already niontioned contributed to 
the litorature of translation, Des Poriers translated 
the Platonic dialogue Lysis, La Bodtie some works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch, Du Vair' the Ds €or<m, tike Xn 
GtedpluMiiem, and the Pro MUone, Salel attempted the 
Iliad, Bolloau the false Anacreon, Baif some plays of 
Plautus aud Toronco, Besides these Lefevre gave a wersion 
of the Bible, Saliat one of Herodotus, and Louis Leroi, not 
to bo confounded withth* port-eutbor of the Mcnippde, 
many works of Plato, iristotte, and other Greek writers. 

But while most if all of these translators owed the 
merits of th^ wotk to their originals, and deserved, much 
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more deserve, to oe read only oy tliose to whom those 
Amyot originals are sealed, Jac(iuBS Amyot (1613-1591), bishop 
of Auxerre, takes rank as a French classic by his transla- 
tions of Plutarch, Longus, and Heliodorus. The admiration 
which Amyot excited in his own time was iminensa 
Montaigne declares that it was thanks to liim that his con- 
temporaries knew how to speak and to write, and the 
Academy in the next age, though not too much inclined to 
honour its predecessors, ranked him as a model His 
Plutarch which had an enormous influence at the time, and 
coloured perhaps more than any classic the thoughts and 
writings of the 16th century, both in French and English, 
was then considered his masterpiece. Now-adays per- 
haps, and from the purely literary standpoint, that position 
would be assigned to his exquisite version of the exquisite 
story of Daphnis and Chloe. It is needless to say that 
absolute lidehty and exact scholarship are not the pre- 
eminent merits of these versions. They are not philo- 
logical exercises, but works of art We have already had 
occasion to mention Jean le Maire des Belge.s, His Illustror 
tims de» Gaules is an antiquarian rather than an historical 
work, which assembles or invents a ma&s of fables about the 
origin of Franks and Gauls, and a group of antiquarian 
writers of the history of different provinces followed his 
lead. On the other hand, Claude Fauchet, in two anti- 
quarian works, Antiquites Gauhms et JFmnqoises and 
JJOrujim ds la Lmgiie etdeh Poisie Fraiifnise, displays a 
remarkable critical faculty m sweeping away these fables. 
Fauchet had the (for his time) wonderful habit of consulting 
manuscripts, and wo owe to him literary notices of many 
of the trouvferes. At the same time La Croix du Maine 
and Duverdier founded the study of bibliography in Franco. 
Pasquieifs Reeheixhea, already alluded to, carries out tiio 
principles of Fauchet independeutly, and besides treating 
the history of the past in a true critical spirit, supplies us 
with voluRiiaouB and invaluable information on contem- 
porary politics and literature. He has, moreover, the ment 
which Fauchet had not, of being an excellent w'riter. 
Henri Etienne also deserves notice in tliis place, both for 
certain treatises on tba French language, full of critical 
crotchets, and also for his curious Ajwlogui yww IM'odofe, 
a remoi'kable book not particularly easy to class. It consists 
partly of a defence of its nominal subject, partly of satirical 
polemics on the Protestant side, and is filled almost equally 
with erudition and with the buffoonery and fairam of 
the time. The book, indeed, was much too Rabelaisian to 
suit the tastes of those in whose defence it waa composed. 

The 16th century is somewhat too early for us to speak 
of science, and such science as was then composed falls for 
the most part outside French litomture. The famous 
potter, Palissy (1610-1689), however, was not much loss 
skilful as a fashioner of words than as a fashioner of pots, 
and his description of the difiSculties of his exporhnonts in 
enamelling, which lasted sixteen years, is well known. The 
great surgeon Ambrose Pard (1610-1690) was also a writer, 
and his descriptions of his militoiy exporioncos at Turin, 
Metz, and elsewhere have all the charm of the ICth century 
memoir. ^ The only other writer who requires special men- 
tion IS Olivier de'Serres (1639-1619), an author who treated 
on agriculture, and composed, under the title of TMdtn 
d'AyrkuUw'e^ a complete treatise on the various operations 
of rural economy, which became extremely popular, and was 
frequently reprinted up to the present century. 

llth Century Poetry , — It is not always cosy or possible 
to make the end or the bogirining of a literaiy epoch 
synchronize exactly with historical dates, It happens, 
however, that for once the beginning of the 17th century 
coineidoe almost exactly with an entire revolution in French 
li terature. Iho change of direction and of critical standard 
given by Malherbe (166G-1G38) to poetry was to lust for 
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two whole centuries, and to determine, not merely the 
language and complexion, but also the form of French verse 
during the whole of that tima Accidentally, or as a matter 
of logical consequence (it wmuld not bo proper heie to at- 
tempt to decide the question), poetry became almost synony- 
mous with drama. It is true, as we shall have to point 
out, that there were, in the eaily part of the 17th century 
at least, poets, properly so called, of no contemptible merit 
But their merit, in itself respectable, sank in comparison 
with the far greater merit of their dramatic rivals Thiio- 
phile de Viau and Racan, Voiture and St Amand, cannot 
I for a moment be mentioned in the same rank with Rotrou, 
still less with Corneille. It is certainly ciiiious, if it is not 
something more than curious, that this decline in poetry 
proper should have coincided with the so-cnllcd reforms 
of Malherba The tradition of respect for this elder and llalherbo, 
more gifted Boileauwas at one time all-powerful in France, 
and, notwitlistandmg the romantic movement, is still stiong 
In rejecting a large number of the importations of the 
Ronsardiats, he certainly did good service. But it is 
difficult to avoid ascribing in great measure to Ins iiifliionco 
the origin of the chief faults of modern French poetry, and 
modern French in general, as compared with the older 
language Like Pope, ho sacrificed everything to “ correct- 
ness,” and, unluckily for French, the sacrifice was made 
at a time when no writer of im absolutely siipronio order 
had yet appeared in the language. With Sliakospcaro and 
Milton, not to mention scores of writers only inferior to 
them, safely garnered. Pope and liis followers could do us 
little harm. Corneille and Molibro unfortunately came 
after Malherbe. Yet it would bo unfair to this writer, 
however badly wo may think of his iiifluciico, to deny liiin 
talent, and even a certain amount of poetical inspiration. 

Ho had not felt his own iiifluonco, and the very iiiiluoncos 
which he despised and proscribed produced in him much 
tolerable and some admirable verso, though he is not to bo 
named as a poet with Eegnier, who had the courage, the 
souse, and the good taste to oppose and ridicule his innova- 
tions. Of Malherbe’s school, which was uumoreus, R.u'an 
(1689-1670) and Maynard (1682-1C4C) wore the most re- 
raarkablo. Tlio former was a trim poet, though not a very 
strong ona Like his master, ho Is best when lie follows the 
models whom that master coiitonined. Perhaps more than 
any other poet, ho sot the example of the classical alox- 
oudriuo, the smooth and melodious but monotonous and 
rather offominato measure which Racine was to bring to the 
highest perfection, and which liis BucoesBors, while they 
could nut improve its smootliiioss, wore to mako more and 
more monotonous until the genius of Victor Hugo once more 
broke up its facile polish, suppled its stiff unifomiity, and 
introduced vigour, variety, colour, and dietinctness in the 
place of its fooblo sameuess and its pulo iudeoision. But 
the vigour, not to say the liceaco, of the 16th century could 
not thus die all at once. In TliGophile do Viau (1690- 
1626) the early years of the 17th oontuiy had their Villon. 

The later poet was almost os unfortunate os the earlier, and 
almost as disreputable, but ho had a great share of poetical 
power. The HoUe ennujh^ under which ho complains that 
he was bom, was at least kind to him in this respect ; and 
his readers, after he had been forgotten for two centuries, 
have once more done him justice. Racan and Thiiophile 
woro followed in the second quarter of the century by two 
schools which sufficiently well represented the tendencies of 
oaclu The first was that of Voiture (1698-1648), Bensor- 
ade (1612-1691), and other poets who wore connected 
more or less with the famous literary cOtcrio of the HCtel 
de Rombouillei Thi'ophile was loss wortliily succeeded by 
a class, it can hardly be called a school, of poets, some of 
whom, like St Anmnd (1694-1660), chiefly wrote drinking 
songs and such like productions; others, like Scarron 
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(1610-1660) and SarraBiii (lOOS-IGSi), devutod thom- 
aelves latlaer to burlesque of serious verse. Moat of the 
great diamatic authois of the time also wrote miscellaneous 
poetry, and there was even an epic school of the most 
singular kind, in ridiculing and discrediting which Boileau 
for once did undoubtedly good sorvica The 2\ieelle of 
Cliapelain (1595-1674), the unfortunate author who was 
deliberately tiained and educated for a poet, who enjoyed 
for some time a sort of dictatorship iii French literature on 
the strength of Jus forthcoming work, and at whom from 
the day of its publication every critic of French literature 
has agreed to laiigli, was the most famous and perhaps tlie 
worst of these. But SciidiSry (1601-1667) wrote an Alat'iCj 
tlie P6re lo Moyne (1G03-1G71) a 8t Loitn, and St Amaud 
a Moise, wliich are not much better, though Thdophilo 
Gautier ui liis Grotes( 2 iies has valiantly defended those and 
other contemporary versiiioi-s. St Amaud, indeed, was 
capable of wilting excellent poetry in other styles, and not 
seldom actually produced such. Some of the lighter poets 
and classes of poetiy just alluded to also produced somo 
remarkable verse. The Prdcieuses of the HGtel Bambouillet, 
with all their absurdities, encouraged if they did not 
pi educe good literary work. In their society there is no 
doubt that a great reformation of manners took place, if 
not of morals, and that the tendency to literature elegant 
and polished, yet not destitute of vigour, which marks the 
17 th century, was largely developed side by side with much 
ricandalmongeriiig and anoedotage. Many of the authors 
whom these influences inspired, such as Voituro, St Evre- 
moud, and others, have been or will be noticed. But 
even such poets and wits os Stiuoed (1643-1787), Segrais 
(1634-1701), Oharleval, Qodoau (1605-1673), GomWd 
(1570-1666), are not without interest in the history of 
literature; while if Cotiu (1604-1682) sinks below this 
level, Moniigo (1630-1692) certainly rises above it, not- 
withstanding Moli6re’s satiro. Mdnago’s name naturally 
suggests the Am which arose at this tune and wore long 
fashionable, stores of endless gossip, sumotinios providing 
instruction and often amusement. The Ouirlmde de Juliet 
in wliioli most of the poets of the time celebrated Julie 
d’Angeimes, daughter of the Marquise, is perhaps the best 
of all such albums, and Voiture, the typical poet of the 
c6torie, was oertaiuly the best writer of vers de sodBU who 
is known to us. The poetical war which arose between the 
IJmnistos, the followers of Voituro, and the Jobistes, those 
of Bousoradc, produced roams of sonnets, epigrams, and 
similar verses. This habit of occasional versifleation con- 
tinued long. It led as a loss important consequence to the 
rhymed Qtaettes of Loret, wliich recount in octosyllabic 
verso of a light and lively kind the festivals and court 
evouts of the early years of Louis XIV. It led also to 
perhaps the most remarkable non-dramatic poetry of the 
century, the OonUs ^xAFahks of La Fontaine (1621-1696). 
Ko French writer is bettor known than La Fontaine, and 
there is no need to dilate on his merita It has been well 
said that he completes Moli&re, and that the two together 
give something to French, literature which no other litera- 
ture possessea Yet La Fontaine is after all only a writer j 
of fabliaux, in the language and with the manners of his 
own century. 

All the writers we have mentioned belong more or less 
to the first half of the century, and so do Conrart, Furetike, 
Chapelle, Destnarets, and others not worth special mention, 
The latter half of the century is far less productive, and die 
poetical quality of its production is even lower than the 
quantity. In it Boileau (1636-1711) is the chief poetical 
figure. Next to him can only be mentioned Madame 
Deshouli6rB8 (1638-1694), Brdbeuf, the translator of Lucan, 
Qumault (1655-1688), the composer of opera libretti. It 
is almost impossible to call eilhor of these wrltors poets, 
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with the doubtful oxooiitiou of Qiiiuault. Tho douuuciatiou Bodoau, 
of Boileau as a vorsiiici’ whoso best versos are those of a 
promising sixth-form boy, and his vvorst tlioso of an un- 
promising boy in the third form, is not epigram or exng- 
goration. His satire, whore it has much merit, is usually 
borrowed direct from Horace. Ho had a certain faculty as 
a critic of the sloshing order, and might have profitably used 
it if he had written in prose. But of his poetry it must bo 
said, not so niuoh that it is bod, as that it is nut poetry at 
all, and tlie same is gonomlly true of all those who followed 
Mm, with the possible exception of J. B. Boiissoau, from 
Chanlieii (1639-1720) and La Faro (1644-1712) toDelOle 
(1738-1813) and Le Brim (1729-1807) 

VI th C'cMiKr?/ Wo have already seen how the 
mediaaval theatre was formed, and how in the second lialf 
of the ICtli century it met with a formidable rival lu the 
classical drama of Jodelle and Gamier. In 1 588 mysteries 
had boon prohibited, and vvitli the prohibition of the 
mysteries the Confraternity of the Piissiuu lost the principal 
part of its reason for existonco. The other bodies and 
societies of amateur actora had already perished, and at 
longdi the Hotel de Jiourgogne itself, tholiomo of the con- 
fratornity, hod been handed over to a regular troop of 
actors, while companies of strolloi-s, wlio.so lifo has boon 
vividly depicted in the Homan Coniiquc of Senmm and tho 
Ga}nUdne Fractme of Thdopliilo Gautier, wandered all 
about tho pixivinces. Tho old farce was for a time main- 
tained or revived by Tabarin, a remarkable figure in <lmm- 
atic history, of wliom but little is known. Tho groat 
dramatic author of tho first quarter of the 17th century was 
Alexandre Hardy (1500-1631), who surpassed even Hoy- Ihialy, 
wood in fecundity, and very nearly approached tho porten- 
tous prodiictivonoss of Lope de Vega. Siiven hundred is 
put down as the niodast total of Hardy’s pieces, but not 
much more than a twentieth of these exist in print, From 
those latter wo can judge Hardy. Tlioy are Imrdly up to 
the level of tlio worst spocimeiis of the contemporary 
Elizabethan theatre, to wliich, howovor, they boar a certain 
resemblance. Marston’s Insatiate Countm and the worst 
parts of Chniunan’s Bussp JAmhois may give English 
readers some notion of them. Yet Hardy was not totally 
devoid of merit. He imitated and adapted Spanish litera- 
ture, which -was at this time to France what Italian was in 
tho century before and English iu the century after, in the 
most indisorimiaate manner. But ho had a considerable 
command of grandiloquent and melodramatic expression, a 
sound theory if not a sound practice of tragic wiling, and 
that peculiar knowledge of theatrical art and of the taste of 
tho theatrical public wliich since his time has boon the 
special possession of tho French playwright. It is instruc- 
tive to compare tho influence of his irregular and faulty 
genius with that of the regular and precise Malherbe. 

From Hardy to Botrou is, in point of literary interest, a 
great step, and from Botrou to Comeillo a greater. Yet 
the theory of Hardy only wanted tho genius of Botrou 
andOorneille to produce tho latter. Botrou (1609-1660) has 
been called tho French Marlowe, and there is a curious 
likeness and yet a curious contrast between the two poets, 

The best parts of Botrou’s two best plays, Vmmlas and St Botrou, 
QeMsA, axe quite beyond comparison iu tospeeb of anything 
that preceded them, and tho central speech of the last-named 
play will rank widi anything in French dramatic poetiy. 

We must, despite tho necessity of excluding personal details 
from this article, add that the noble personal character of 
this httlo known French dramatist, his generous acknow- 
ladgmont of Corneille who succeeded and surpawed him, 
and the devotion with which he sacrificed hia life to his 
official duty, are almost as admirable as his works. Con- 
temporary with Boftrou “Wsre other dramatio writers of con- 
siderable dramatic importance, most of them (listinguished 
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by tbo faults of the Spanish school, its declamatory rodo- 
montade, its conceits, and its occasionally preposterous 
actioa Jean de Schiilandre (d. 1635) has left us a remark- 
able work in Tyr et Sidon. Thoophile de Viau in Pyrame 
et TkkU and in Fasipha:^ produced a singular mixture of 
the classicism of Gamier and the extravagancies of Haidy. 
Scuddry in L’Anmir Tyranniq%ie and other plays achieved 
a considerable success. The Mariawm of Tristan (1601- 
1655) and the JSophonishe of Mairet (1604-1688) are the 
chief pieces of their authors. Mmret resembles Marston in 
something more than his choice of subject. Another 
dramatic writer of some eminence is DuEyer (1605-1648), 
But the fertility of France at this moment in dramatic 
authors w-os immense; nearly 100 are enumerated in the 
GomoiUe. first quarter of the ceutury. The early plays of Oomeillo 
(1606-1684) showed all the faults of his contemporaries 
combined with merits to which none of them except Eotron, 
and Kotrou himself only in part, could lay claim. His fiist 
play was Melite, a comedy, and in Clitandre, a tragedy, he 
soon produced what may perhaps be not inconveniently 
taken as the typical piece of the school of Hardy. A full 
account of Corneille may he found elsewhere. It is suf- 
ficient to say here that his importance in French literature 
IB quite as great in the way of mfluenco and example os in 
the way of intolloctual excollenco. Tho Cid and the Meiir 
tear are respectively tho first examples of French tragedy 
and comedy which can be called modern. But this mflu- 
onco and example did not at first find many imitators. 
Oorneille was a member of RioheKou’s baud of five poets. 
Of the other four Rotrou alone deserves tho title; the remain- 
ing three, Boisrobert, OoUetet, and Lestoilc, ore os di'aniatists 
worthy of no notice, nor were they soon followed by othera 
more worthy. Yet before many years had passed tho exam- 
ples winch Corneille had sot in tragedy and in comedy wore 
followed up by unquestionably the greatest comic writer, 
and by one who long held tho position of tho greatest tragie 
writer of France. Beginning with more farces of tho Italian 
type, and passing from these to comedies still of an Italiau 
character, it was in Les FrSdeuses Bidievdes, acted in 1659, 
Molioro. that Moli6re (1622-1673), in the words of a spectator, hit 
at last on “la bonne comddic,” The next fifteen years 
corapriao tho whole of his boat known work, tho finest ex- 
pression beyond doubt of a certain class of comedy that any 
Roomo. literature has produced. The tragic masterpieces of Racine 
(1830-1699) were not far from coinciding with the comic 
masterpieces of Molifere, for with the exception of the re- 
markable aftergrowth of Eitlm- and M/ialie, they wore 
produced chiefly between 1667 and 16 77. Both Racine and 
MoliJire fall into the class of writers who require separate 
mention. Here we can only remwk that both to a certain 
extent committed, and, which is still more to our puqioso, 
set the example of a fault which distinguished much subse- 
c[U6nt French dramatic iiteratare, This Was the too great 
individualizing of one point in a character, and the making 
the man or woman nothing but a blunderer, a lover, a cox- 
comb, a tyrant, and the hko. The very titles of French 
plays show this influence, — ^they are “Le Grondeur,” 

“ Le Joueur,” ho. The complexity of human character is 
ignored, This fault distinguishes both Moli^re and i^cine 
from writers of the very highest order; and in especial it i 
distinguishes the comedy of Molitre and the tragedy of 
Rocino from the comedy and tragedy of Shakespeare. In 
all probability this and other defects of the French drama, 
which aro not wholly apparent in the work of Molitre and 
Oorneillo, are shown in their most favourable light in those ; 
of Rrcino, and appear in all their deformity in tho succes- 
sors of the latter, arise from the rigid adoption of tie ! 
Aristotelian theory of the drama with its unirios and other 1 
i^fcrictions, especially as transmitted by Horace through j 
Boileau. This adoption was very much duo to tho influence | 
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of the French Academy, which was founded in 1629, and The 
which continued tho tradition of Malherbe in attempting Academy, 
constantly to school and correct, as the phrase went, the 
somewhat disorderly instincts of the early French staga 
It is difficult to say whether the subordination of all other 
classes of composition to the drama which has ever since 
been characteristic of French literature was or was not 
due to the predilection of Richelieu, the mam protector, if 
not exactly the founder of the Academy, for tho theatre. 

Among the immediate successors and later contemporaiies 
of the three great dramatists wo do not find any who 
deaoive high rank as tragedians, though there aio some 
whoso comedies aro more than TOSpectable. It is at least 
significant that the restrictions imposed by tho academic 
theory on tlio comic diama were far loss severe than those 
which tragedy had to uudorgo. Tho latter was practically 
confined m respect of sources of attraction to the dexterous 
manipulation of the unities ; the interest of a plot attenuated 
as much as possible, and intended to produce, instead of 
pity a mild sympathy, and instead of terror a mild alarm 
(for tho pnnsts decided against Coruoillo that “admiration 
ivas not a tragic passion ”); and lastly tho composition of 
long tirades of smooth but monotonous verses arranged in 
couplets tipped with delicately careful rhymes. Only 
Thomas Corneille (1625-1706), tho inheritor of an elder 
tradition and of a groat name, dosorvos to bo excepted from 
the condemnation to bo passed on tho lesser tragedians of 
this period. He was unfortunate in possessing his brother’s 
name, and in being, like him, too voluminous in his com- 
positions'; but Canmia, Ananc, La Cmte d’JSssax, aro not 
tragedies to bo dospisol On tlio other hand tho uumes of 
Campistron (1656-1737) and Pradon (1C32-1C08) only 
serve to point injurious comparisoua ; Duclu'j (1060-1704) 
and. La Fosse (1653-1708) are uf still loss importance, ana 
Quinault’s tragedies are chiefly remarkable because he had 
the good sense to give up writing them and to take to opera. 

The general excollenco of French comedy, on the other hand, 
was sufficiently vindicated. Besides the splendid sum of 
Molihro's work, tho two groat tragedians had each, in Lo 
Meivtaur and Les Flaidnm, set a c.ipitid example to their 
successors, which was fairly followed. Brucys (1040-1723) 
and Palaprat (1650-1721) brought out once more tho over 
new Advoeat Faidm, QuinauJt and Campistron wrote fair 
comedies. Dancourt flG01-172C), Hnfresny (1G84-1721), 
Boursault (1638-1701), were all comic writers of consider- 
able merit. But tho chief comic dramatist of tho latter 
period of tho 17th century was llognanl (1655-1709), 
whoso Joimr and Uyataira are comedies almost of tho first 
rank. 

17<A Ceniury Fiction, — In the deportment ef literature 
which comes between poetry and prose, that of romance 
writing, the 17th century, excepting one remarkable de- 
velopment, was not very fertile. It devoted itself to so 
many new or changed forms of literature that it had no 
time to anticipate the modern novel. Yet at the beginning Horola 
of the century one vovy curious form of romance writing »'oniimo« 
was diligently cultivated, and its popularity, for tho time im- 
mense, perhaps prevented tho introduction of any stronger 
stylo, to whiiffi at tho same time the poetical trifles of the 
literary ofiterics, the memoirs of tho Fronde, and the dramas 
of the epoch of Louis XtV. were unfavourable. It is 
perhaps curious that, as the first quarter of the 17th century 
was pre-eminently the epoch of Spanish influence in Fntnc^ 
the distlnctivo satire of Oomntes should have been less 
imitated than tho models which Cervantes satirized. How- 
ever this may be, the roinaaces of 1 000 to 1 660 form a class 
of literature vast, isolated, and, perhaps of all such claatos 
of literature, moat utterly obsolete and extinct. Taste, 
affectation, or antiquarian diligence have, at one time <xt 
another, restored to a just^ Eind somefcimei a more than 
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measure of reputatioa most of tlie literary relics of the past. 
Romances of chivalry, fabliaux, early drama, Provencal 
poetry, prose chronicles, have all had, and deservedly, tiheir 
reliabilitators. But Polexandve and Cleopatre, Cl6lte and 
the Grand Ci/ms, have been too heavy for all the industry 
and energy of literaiy antiquarians. As we have already 
hinted, the nearest ancestry which can be found for thorn 
is the romances of the Amadis type. But the Amadist aud 
in a less degree its followers, although long, are long in 
virtue of incident. The romances of the Cleli& type are 
long in vutue of inter oiinablo discourse, moralizing, and 
description. Their manner is not unlike that of the 
Aycadui and the JSupImes which preceded them in England ; 
and they express in point of style the tendency which 
simultaneously manifested itself all over Europe at this 
period, and whose chief exponents were Qongora in Spain, 
Marini m Italy, and Lyly in England. Evoiybody knows 
the Carte deTmdra which originally appeared in and 

most people have hoard of the shepherds and shepherdesses 
who figure iii the Aetr^e of D’Urfd (1DC7-1G26), on the 
boulers of the Lignon ; but hero general knowledge ends, 
and there is perhaps no reason why it should go much 
further. It is sufficient to say that Mademoiselle do 
Senddry (1607-1701) principally devotes herself to labori- 
ous galUmtry aud heroism, La Calprduddo (1G10-1G63) to 
something which might have been the historical novel if it 
had boon cousbructod on a loss preposterous scale, and 
Oomborville (1600-1647) to mordizings and theological 
cliacussions on J ansenist principles. In the latter part of 
the century, the example of La Fontaine, though he himself 
wrote in poetry, helped to recall the tale-tellers of Franco 
to an occupation more worthy of them, more suitable to the 
genius of the literature, and more likely to last. The reac- 
tion against the CUlie school produced first Madame do 
Villodiou (Cathorino Desjardins) (1631-1683), a fluent and 
facile novelist, who enjoyed great but not enduring popu- 
larity. The form which the prose tale took at tliis period 
woB that of the fniiy story. Porrault (1628-1703) and 
Madame d’Aulnoy (d. 1705) composed specimens of this 
Iciiid which have never ceased to bo popular since. 
Hamilton (1646-1720), the author of the well-known 
Mknoire& de GrammoM, wrote similar stories of extraor- 
dinary merit in stylo and ingenuity. There is yet a third 
class of prose writing which deserves to be mentioned. It 
also may probably bo traced to Spanish influence, that is 
to say, to the picaroon romances which the 16th and 17th 
centuries produced iu Spain in large numbers The most 
remarkable example of this is the Roman Comi^ue of the 
burlesque writer Scarron. The Roman RonrgeoU of 
I'uretibro also deserves mention as a collection of pictures 
of the life of the time, arranged in the most desultory 
manner, but drawn with great vividness, observation, and 
skiU. A remarkable writer who had great influence on 
Moli^ro, has also to be mentioned in this connexion rather 
than in any other. This is Cyrano de Bergerac (1620- 
1655), who, besides oomposing doubtful comedies and 
tmgedies, writing political pamphlets, and exercising the 
task of literary criticism in objecting toScarron’s burlesquci% 
produced Voyages ct la Lune et au Soleil, half romautic and 
half satirical compositions, in which some have seen the 
original of GulliveiAs TrawU, in which others have dis- 
covered only a not very successful imitation of EabMais, and 
which, without attempting to decide those questions, may 
fairly be ranked in the same class of fiction with the master- 
pieces of Swift and Rabelais, though of course at an immense 
distance below them. One other work, and iu literary influ- 
ence perhaps the most remarkable of its kind in tiae 
century, remains. Madame de Lafayette, the friend of La 
Rochefoucauld aud of Madame de S4vign4, though she did 
not exactly anticipate the modem novel, showed tlie way 
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to it in her stories, the principal of which are Zaide and still 
more La Princesse de CBves. The latter, though a long way 
fiom Manon Lcscaid, Clanssa, or Tom Jotws, is a longer 
way still from Polexandre or the Arcadia. Tho novel be- 
comes m it no longer a more or loss fictitious chronicle, but 
an attempt at least at the display of chaiuctcr. La Pnur 
erne de Cldves has never been one of the works widely popu- 
lar out of their own country, nor perhaps doc.s it clcservo 
such iwpiilarity, for it has moro grace tliaii strength; but 
as on original effort in an important direction its historical 
value is considerable. But with this exception, the art of 
fictitious prose composition, except on a small scale, is cer- 
tainly not one in which tho century excelled, nor are any 
of tho masterpieces which it produced to bo ranked in this 
class. 

17th Century Prone, — If, however, this was tho case, it 
cannot be said that French prose as a w'liolo was unproduc- 
tive at this time. On the contrary, it now, and only 
now, that it attained tho strength and perfection for winch 
it has boon so long renowned, and vvliich has perhapH, by a 
curious process of compensation, somewhat deteriorated 
since tho restoration of poetry proper lu Franco. Tho proso iJaizac 
Malherbo of French literature was Bulzao (159'4-16.')4), mul 
Tho writers of tho 17th century had practically created the 
literary language of prose, but they had not created a prose ‘ 

style. The charm of Rabelais, of Amynt, of Montaigne, ^ 
and of the numoTOUS writers of tales and memoirs whom wo 
have noticed, was a chaim of exuboranco, of naivot4, of pic- 
turesque effect, — in short, of a mixture of poetry and prose, 
rather than of prose proper. Sixteenth century French proso 
is a delightful instrument in tho hands of men aud women 
of genius, but in the hands of those who have not genius it 
is full of defects, and indeed is nearly unreadable. Mow, 
prose is essentially an iustrumoiit of all work. Tho poet 
who has not genius had better not writo at all ; the prose 
writer often may and sometiincs must dispense with this 
qualification. Ho has need, therefore, of a suitable machine 
to help him to perforin his task, and tliis machine it is tho 
glory of Balzao to have done more than any other person to 
create. Ho produced himself no great work, his principal 
writings being letters, a few discourses and dissertations, and 
a work entitled Le Socrate Chr'etien, a sort of treatise on 
political theology. But if the matter of his work is not of 
the first importance, its manner is of a very different value. 
Instead of the endless diffusouess of the preceding century, 
its ill-formed or rather unfoiined sontonces, and its 
haphazard periods, we find clauses, Bcntences, and para- 
graphs distmctly planned, shaped, and balanced, a cadence 
introduced which is rhythmical but not metrical, and, iu 
short, prose which is written knowingly instead of the proso 
which is unwittingly talked. It has been well said of him 
that he "4crit pour dcrire”; and such a man, it is evident, 
if ho does nothing else, sets a valuable example to those who 
write heoause they have something to say. He has time 
which they have not to make technical discoveries in his 
art, and his technical discoveries are in turn at their service, 
while the^ are almost compelled to make use of them by 
the appelate for such refinements which his works have 
created in the public. Voituro seconded Balzac without 
much intending to do so. His prose style, also chiefly con- 
tained in letters, is liditer than that of hjs contemporary, 
and helped to gain for French prose the tradition of vivacity 
and sparkle which it has always possessed, as Well as that 
of correctness and grace. 

17th Century Ilisiory. — ^In historical composition, espe- 
cially iu the department of memoirs, this period was ex- 
ceedingly rich, yet the flkst and perhaps the greatest of its 
historical works was not composed in Fren*^ The Thmm, 
or history of De Thou, was written in Latin, and only trans- 
lated into French more than a century after its author’s 
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death. Bub, alao at tie begiuaiug of tie coiituiy, aiiotlier 
writer composocl on a larger plan au entire history of liunce. 
This was Mtotay (1 61 0-1 685) whose work, tliough not 
exhibiting the perfection of style at which some of Ins con- 
temporaries had already arrived, and though still more or less 
uncritical, yet de-servca the title of history. The example of 
Miizamy and De Thou was followed by a large number of 
writers, Bome of extended worla, some of histones in pa^ 
Mdzeray himself is said to have had a considerable share in 
the Ihstme chi Rai llenn le Grand hy the Archbishop 
Pdrefixe (IC05-1G70) ; Maiuibourg wrote histories of the 
Crusade.s and of the League; Tellisson (1624-1693) gave a 
history of Louis XIV Still later in the ceutui'y, or at the 
baginnuig of the next, many lengthy historical works were 
composed The Phre d’Orldana (1644-1698) wrote a 
history of the revolutions of England, the P6re Daniol 
(1G4S-1728), like D’Ocldaus a Jesuit, composed, a lengthy 
history of France and a shorter one on the French military 
forces, Finally, at the end of the period, comes the great 
ecclesiastical hiatoiy of Fleury (1640-1723), a work which 
perhaps belongs more to the section of erudition tlian to 
tliat of history proper. Three small treatises, however, 
compoaod by different authors towards the middle part of 
the century, supply remaikable lustancea of prose style in 
its application to history. These are the Gonjuraiiom du 
Comte de written by the famous Cardinal do Eatz 

(1614-1679), the Otmpirationda JFafsfeitt of Sarraain, and 
the Ccv^waiim else RspagmU coutre Verne, composed m 
1672 by the Abbd de St Ednl, the author of various his- 
torical aucl critical works deserving less notice. Those three 
works, whoso siiuilanty of subject and succosBivo corapoei- 
tion at short intervals leave little doubt that a certain 
amount of intentional rivah’y animated the two later authors, 
are among the earliest and best examples of the monogmphs 
foe which French, in point of grace of style and lucidity of 
exposition, has long boen Iho most succossful vehicle of 
expression among European latiguagoa. Among other 
writers of history, as diatinguiaUocl from memoirs, nood 
only be noticed Agrippa d’Aulugm'), whoso Uisloire Uni- 
vmdle closed his long and varied list of works, and Vaiillas 
(1624-1696), a historian chieliy remarkable for his extreme 
untrustworthiuess. In point cf niomoirs and correspond- 
ence the period is hardly loss fruitful than that winch pre- 
ceded it The Iie(fistres-Jourmu,v of Pierre do I’JiItoile 
(1640-1611); only now being published as a whole, consist 
of a diary somothiug of the Pepys chaiucter, kept for noarly 
forty years by a person in high official omploymont. The 
metnoLrs of Sully (1560-1641), published under a enrioue 
title too long to quote, date also from this time, as do the 
Zetien of Cardinal d’Ossat (1536-1604), mnoli and de- 
servedly praised by Lord Cheaterficld os modols of business 
writing, and the NS^oemtions of the Presidoiit Jeanoiii 
(1644-1623), who conducted the affairs of Henry IV. in 
Holland. The king hiniBolf has left a cousLderablo corre- 
spondence, which is not desbifcuto of literary merit, though 
nob equal to the inoraoirs of his wife. The rule of KichoUen 
was scarcely favourable to memoir writing ; but botli this 
and earlier times found chroniolo in the singular Uktovkftcs 
of Tollemaut des Bdaux (1010- 1 ), a collection of anec- 
dotes, frequently scandaloua, reaching from tlio tinios of 
Henry IV.^to those of Louis XIV., to which may bo Joined 
the Zetim of Guy Putin (1002-1 676). The early yoara of 
tho latter monarcli and tho period of tho Fronde hod the 
Cardinal do Hot}: Iiimsolf, than wliom no one was certainly 
hotter qualified, for historian, not to mention a crowd of 
othort?, of whom Madauio de Mottovillu (1621-1089) is pe^ 
hapa tho principal. From tin's tiino memoirs and memoir 
writers wont over multiplying. Tho quson of them all is 
Madame de Sevigud (1 637-1 S9C), on whom, ns on most of 
tho groat and better-known wTiters whom wo liavo hod and 


Bhall lia\o to mention, it is impossible here to dwell at 
length. The lust half of tho century produced crowds of 
similar but inferior writers. The memoirs of the Duchesse 
d’Orleans, of Fonquet, of Bnssy-Enbutin (author of a kiud 
of scandalous chronicle called Uutoire Amoii) ffiise des 
Qaules), and of Madame de Mamtenon, pci hapa deservo 
notice above tlie others. But this was in truth the stylo 
of composition in which the age most excelled. Memoir 
writing bocama the occupation not so much of persons 
who mode history, as was the case from Cuminos to Da 
Rate, as of those who, having culture, leisure, nuil uppoi- 
tunity of observation, devoted tlitmiselvcs to tho ta.sk of 
recording tlio deeds of otliers, and still more uf regard ing 
tile incidents of the busy, splendid, and cultivated if some- 
what frivolous world of the court, in wlnrli, fiuni tho tune 
cf Louis XIV.’s majority, the political life of the nation and 
almost its whole liistory wore centred. Many, if nob most, 
of these writers were women, who thus foiiiidod tho rolc- 
brity of the Freueli kdy for managing her motlior-tongiie, 
and justified by rcaiilts the taste and tondoiicies of tho hluo- 
stockmga and prdoieuses of the Hotel llamboniUcb aud 
similar cOteriea. The lUo which those writers saw befme 
them furiualied thorn with a subject to be handled vuth Uio 
minuteness aud care to which they had been accubtoincil in 
tho ponderous romances of the Clciw typo, but also wiili 
tho wit and terseness hereditary iu Franca, and only tom- 
poiarily aksent in those poudorous compositions. The 
efforts of Bobac nod the Academy supplied a suitable lau- 
gunge aud style, and the increasing tendency towards epi- 
grammatic moralizing, which reached its aotuo in La lleclio- 
foucauld {lC63-lCB0)audLa Bruyi'ro (1C3'J-IG9<)), added 
in moat casoa point aud attractiveness to their writings. 

I7th CenUry rhilofopJiers and Thet>h<fia»s.— To these 
moralists wo might, poihaps, net inappropriutoly puss at 
once. But it soouib better to cousidor first the philosophical 
I and theological dovolopmuuts of the ago, whicli must share 
with its historical experiences and studios tho credit of pro- 
ducing those writers. Philosophy proper, as we havo 
already lad occasion to remark, had hithorto made no uso 
of tJie vulgar tongue. The IGtli century lind coiitribiited 
a few voriiaciilar treatises on logic, a couaiilciablo body of 
political and ethical wiitiiig, ami a good deal of sceptical 
I speculation of a more or loss vague cliaructcr, continued 
into onr present epoch by such writers us La Mu tho lo 
Vaycr (1588-1673), tlie last reproaoiitative of tho orthodox 
doubt of Montaigne aud Charron. But iu motaidiysics 
proper it had. not dabbled. The 1 7th century, on the con- 
trary, was to produce iu DoseartciB (1596-167)0) at once a 
mofitop of prose stylo, the greatest of French philosophers, 
and on© of the greatest metapliysiciuns, not merely of 
Franco and of the 17th century, but of all oountrios and 
times. Even before Descartes there had boon considorablo 
and importaut developments of metaphysical speculation in 
Franco, Early iu the century, the Italian Lucilio Vanini 
vms burnt at Toulouse, nominally, like Bruno, for atheism^ 
but really for tho adoption of tho negative pliilosophy of 
Pomponatius and others. The first omiueut philosophor of 
Froucli birth was Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655). Qussendi 
devoted luinaolf to die maintunauce of a modernized form 
of tho Epicurean doctrines, but he wroto mainly, if not en- 
tirely, ia Latin. Another scoptical philosopher of a loss 
scientific charoctor was the physicist Nuudii, who, like 
many others of the philosophers of the time, was accused of 
atheism. But as none of theso could approach Descartes in DMcariaa 
philosophical power and originality, so alao none bus even 
a fraction of his iiui»ortauco in the history of French litom- 
turo. It is with this latter alone that we are hero concerned* 
Descartes stands with Plato, and possibly Berkeley and 
Malebranche, at the head of all phuosophers iu respect of 
style; and in his cose tho oxOelloncc is fur more remarkable 
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thau m others, inasmucli as he had absolutely no morlels, 
and was forced iu a great degree to cieato the language 
which ho used. The ik la Methode xn not only 
one of the opuch-niaking books of philosophy, it is also ouo 
of the epoeli-uiaking books of French stylo. Alioost eveiy 
page of it niiglit liave boon wutteii by a master of the 
language at the present day, wliilo there is the greatest 
possible contrast between those pages and those of oven the 
best French prose writers a few years provioiisly. Nor 
was the influence of Descartes in literature loss tliau 
Ills influence in philosophy. Tlio tradition of Ills clour and 
perfect stylo was taken up, not merely by hia philosophical 
disciples, but also by Pascal (1023-1062) and the school 
of Port Royal, who will bo noticed presently. The very 
genius of the Caitosian plulnsopliy was intimately 
connected with this clearuosa, diatinctnosH, and sovority of 
stylo ; and there is somothing tiioro than a fanciful contrast 
between thoBo litemry clinmci, eristics of Dcscartos, on the 
one hand, and the elaborate aplon dour of Paicon, the knotty 
and crabbed strength of Jlobhos, and the conimonplaco and 
alnuwt vulgar slovonliiiosa of Locke. Of tlio followora of 
Descartes, putting aside the Port Royalists, by far the moat 
dwtinguiBliocl, both in philosojiliy and in literature, is 
ifnlt'- Malebranche (1631-1715). IIis lieolunhe ih la YerUe^ 
iraucliu. admirable os it is for its subtlety and its cotisoeutivonosa of 
thought, is equally admirable for its elegance of style. 
Miilebrancho cannot indood, like hia great master, claim 
absolute originality. But liis oxcolleuco as a writer is as 
great as, if nob greater than, that of Descartes, and the lie- 
dm'clui remains to this day tlie one philosophical treatise of 
great length and abstrusouess whiob, merely os a book, is 
delightful to road, — not like the works of Plato and Borlcoloy, 
hocaiise of the advontitioiia graces of dialogue or doscriptioii, 
but from the purity and graco of the language, and its 
nrlinirablo adjustment to the purposes of the argument. 
Yet, for all this, philosophy hardly nourished in Franco. 
It was too intimately connoctod with theological and ccclosi- 
astioal questions, and ospociolly with Jansouism, to escape 
siispioion aud persecution, Doscartes himself was for much 
of his life an exile in Holland and Sweden ; and though 
the unquestiouable orthodoxy of Malebi’anclio, the strongly 
religious cost of his works, and the remoteness of the 
abstruse region in which he sojourned from that of the con- 
troversies of the day protected him, other followers of 
Doscartes wero not so fortunate, Holland, indeed, becamo 
a kind of city of refuge for atudonts of philosophy, though 
even in Holland itself they wero by no means entirely safe 
from porsecutioii. By far tho most ronmrkablo of Frouch 
philosophical sojonruors in the Netherlands was Pierre 
aylo. Baylo (1647-1706), a name not perhaps of tho first rank in 
raapeeb of literary value, but certainly of tho first oa regords 
literary iiifluoDoe. Bayla, after oscillating between tho two 
confessions, nominally remained a Protestant in religion, 
In philosophy ha in the same manner oscillated between 
Descartes and Gassendi, finally resting in an equally 
nominal Carteslauism. Baylo was in fact, both in philo- 
sophy and in religion, merely a sceptic, with a scepticism 
at once like and unlike that of Montaigne, and differenced 
both by temperament and circumstance. The scepticism of 
Montaigne is mainly moral iu character, and represents the 
good-humoured but satiated indifference of tho gentleman of 
the Renaissance, who has known both business and pleasure, 
and, though undervaluing neither, sees the drawbacks of 
both. That of Bayle is the scepticism of the mere student, 
exercised more or less in all histories, sciences, and philo- 
sophies, and intellectually unable or unwilling to take a side. 
His style is hardly to be called good, being diffuse and often 
inelegant, Bub his great dictionary, though one of the most 
heterogeneous and unmethodical of compositions, exercised 
an enormous inSuence both on the Continent and In Eng- 
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land, eapooially on the Continent It has been or might be 
called the Bible of the 18th century, and coiitiiina m the 
geim all tho desultory philosophy, the ill-ordeied scei>ticisni, 
and the critical but negatively critical acutene,H.H of the 
Au/LUmtnff. Locke and Newton had indeed to be aupor- 
added to Bayle, and Voltaire m matter, though by no 
means in form, represents little more than tho union of tho 
throe. 

We liavo said that tho philosophical, theological, and 
moral toiuloncias of the can tiny, wliidi produced, with tlio 
exception of its cliainatic tuimiphs, all its greatest litoraiy 
works, are almost inextricably intermingled. Its euvliost 
yoam, however, bear iu theological matters rather tho com- 
plexion of tho previous century. Du Perron and Rt ]<’miicis 
of Sales survived until nearly the end of its first qiiailer, 
aud tho moat remarkable works of the latter boar the ilates 
of 1 608 and later. It was not, lieu ever, till some 3 oiirs luul 
passed, till tho coimtor-Ucforumtioii had rrconverlcd the 
largest and most powerful portion of the irugurnot party, 
and till tho influence of Jansenius and Descartes luul time 
to work, that the extraordinary oiilbui’at of Gallicati tluio- 
logy, both in pulpit and press, took place. Tho tfiinseuist 'rim .im 
controvorsy may perhaps bo awarded the merit of provoking ‘•fiiiMts. 
this, as far as writing was concerned. The oxtruonlitinry 
oloqncuco of contemporary pulpit omtovy may bo set down 
partly to tho zeal for convoraion of which l)a Perron uiul 
De Sales had given tho example, partly to tlie same to-stn 
of the time which oucouroged dramatic perfurmaticcs, fur 
tho sermon iiiid the tirade have much in common. Jiiii- 
BoniuB himself, though a Dutchman by birtli, passed much 
time in I'rance, and it was in France tlmt ho found most 
disciiilcs. These disciples consisted in the first place of tho 
mombors of tho society of Fort Royal dos Cliamps, a cotorie 
after tho fashion of tho time, but one which devoted itself 
not to aonnets or madrigals but to devoliuiial exorcises, 
study, and tho teaching of youth. This edturio early purt 
adopted tho Cartesian philosuphy, and tho Port Royal logic Bnynl. 
was tho most remarkable popular hand book of tJiub school, 

In theology they adopted Jansenism, and were in consc- 
quoncs soon at doggers drawn with tho Jesuits, according to 
the polomical habits of tho time. The most distinguisTiod 
champions on tho Janseniat side wero the Abbti de Bt Cyran 
and Antoine Arnauld, but by far the most important literary 
results of the quarrel were the famous Promidaln of 
Pascal, or, to givo them their proper titlo, Lelires l^eritn 
d Provimal, Tho original occasion of these romark- 
ahlo lottors was the condemnation of Aniauld at the Sor- 
bonna Tlioy produced an immense effect ; their printers 
wore subjected to vigorous police investigations, hut in 
vain j and the incognito of the author was long preserved. 

With their matter we have nothing to do here. Their Pascal, 
litemry importance consists, not merwy in their grace of 
style, but in the application to serious discussion of the 
peculiarly polished and quiet irony of which Pascal is the 
greatest master the world has ever seen. Up to this time 
controversy had usually been conducted cither in the mere 
bludgeon fashion of the Scaligccs and Saumaisos,— of 
which in the vernacular the Jesuit Garasse (1585-1681) had 
already contributed remarkable examples to literary and 
moral controversy,— or else in a dull and legal style, or lastly 
under an envelope of Rabelaisian buffoonet^, such as sur- 
vives to a considerable extent in the Saim JKhijppie^ 

Pascal set the example of combining the use of the most 
terribly effective weapons with good humour, good breeding, 
and a polished style. The example was Iwgely foUowed, 
and the manner of Voltaire and his followers in the 18th 
centuiy owes at least as much to Pascal as their method and 
matter do to Bayk, The Jansenists, attacked and perse- 
cuted by the civil power, which the Jesuits had contrived 
to interest, were fin^y suppressed. But the I^mndalfs 
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had given them an unapproachable superiority in matter of 
argument and hteratnre, Their other literary works were 
inferior, though still remarkable. Anmuld (161 2-1 694) and 
Nicole (1625-1695) managed their native language with 
vigour, if not exactly with grace. They maintamed their 
orthodoxy by writings, not merely against the Jesuits, but 
also against the Frot^anta, such as the PerpeAuite de la 
Foi due to both, and the Apologie des CatJioligim written 
by Arnaud alone. The latter, besides being responsible for 
a good deal of the logic [FArt de Feiiser) to which we 
have alluded, wrote also much of a Gramnxiire Gmerale 
composed by the Port Royalists for the use of their pupils ; 
but his principal devotion was to theology and theological 
polemics. To the latter Nicole also contributed Lee 
Visionmires, Lee Imaginairea, and other works. The 
studious recluses of Fort Royal also produced a large quan- 
tity of miscellaneous literary work, to which full justice has 
been done in Sainte-Beuve’s well known volumes. 

17ih Century Preaciters . — When we think of Qallican 
theology during the 17th century, it is always with the 
famous pulpit orators of the period that thought is most 
busied. Nor is this unjust, for though the most promment 
of them all, Boasuet (1627-1704), was remarkable as a 
writer of matter intended to be read, not merely as a 
speaker of matter intended to be heard, this double char- 
acter is not possessed by moat of the orthodox theologians 
of the time ; and even Bossuet, great as is his genius, is 
more of a rhetorician than of a philosopher or a theologian. 
In no quarter was the advance of culture more remarkable 
in France than in the pulpit. We have already had occa- 
sioE to notice the characteristics of French pulpit eloquence 
in the 16th and 16th centuries. Though this was very far 
from destitute of vigouraud imagination, the political frenzy 
of the preachers, and the habit of introducing anecdotic 
buffoonery, spoilt the eloquence of Maillard and of RauUn, 
of Bouchec and of Rose. The powerful use which the Re- 
formed ministers made of the pulpit stirred up their rivals , 
the advance in science and classical study added weight and 
dignity to the matter of their discourses The improvement 
of prose style and language provided them with a suitable 
instrument, and the growth of taste and refinement purged 
their sermons of grossness and buffoonery, of peraonal 
allusions, and even, as the monarchy became more absolute, 
of direct political purpoaa The earliest examples of this 
improved style were given by St Francis de Sales and by 
Fenouillet, bishop of Marseilles (d. 1662) ; hut it was not 
till the latter half of the century, when the troubles of the 
Fronde had completely subsided, and the church was estar 
blished in the favour of Louis XTV., that the full efflores- 
cence of theological eloquence took pl^e. There were at the 
time pulpit orators of considerable excellence in England, 
and perhaps Jeremy Taylor, assisted by the genius of the 
language, has wrought a vein more precious than any which 
the somewhat academic methods and limitations of the 
French teachers allowed them to reach. But no country 
has ever been able to show a more magnificent concourse of 
orators, sacred or profane, than that formed by Bossuet, 
Fdnelon (1661-1716), Flechier (1632-1710), Mascaxon 
(1634-1703), Bourddoue (1032-1704), and Massillon 
(1663-1742), to whom may be justly added the Protestant 
divines aande (1619-1687) and Saurin (1677-1780). 

Bossuet. The characteristics of all these were different. Bossuet, the 
earliest and certainly the greatest, was also the most uni- 
versaL He was not merely a preacher, he was, as wo have 
said, a controversialisl^ indeed somewhat too much of a 
conluoversialist, as his battle with Fdnelon proved. He was 
a philosophical or at least a theological bstoriau, and his 
Discmra mr VSiatoire 'Oniverselle is equally remarkable from 
the point of view of theology, philosophy, history, and 
literature. Turning to theological politics, he wrote his 
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Poliiique tiree de I’Alcriture Sainie, to theology proper his 
Meditations sur les Fvangiles and his Flevations eur les 
Mydhrea. But his principal work, after all, is his Omisons 
Fuihehres. The funeral sermon was the special oratoncal 
exercise of the tune. Its subject and character invited the 
gorgeous if somewhat theatrical commonplaces, the display 
of historical knowledge and parallel, and the morabzmg 
analogies, in which the age specially rejoiced. It must also 
be noticed to the credit of the preachers that such occasions 
gave them opportunity, of which they rarely failed to avail 
themselves, of correcting the adulation which was but too 
frequently characteristic of the period. The spirit of these 
compositions is fairly reflected in the moat famous and 
often quoted of their phrases, the opening “Mes frkes, 

Dieu seul est grand ” of Massillon’s funeral discourse on 
Louis XIV.; and though panegyric is necessarily by no means 
absent, it is rarely carried beyond bounds, While Bossuet 
made liimself chiefly remarkable in his sermons and in 
Ms writings by an almost Hebraic grandeur and rudeness, 
the more special characteristics of Christianity, largely 
alloyed with a Greek and Platonic spirit, displayed them- 
selves in F^nelon. A successor of St Francis de Sales, he P4neloi 
found that even a previous canonization was not a safeguard 
for imitators. The Maodmes des Saints of Fenelon, and 
later Ms Mkncires PaHicuhers and Directions pour la Gour- 
scwice d’un Poi, were distinguished not only by a mystical 
theology wMch was not relished, but also by a very moder- 
ate admiration for despotic government. In pure literature 
Fdnelon is not less remarkable than in theology, politics, 
and morals His practice in matters of style was admirable, 
as the universally known Tklemague sufficiently shows to 
those who know notMng else of Ms writing. But bis taste, 
both in Its correctness and its audacity, is perhaps more ad- 
mirable still. Despite of Malherbe, Balzac, Boileau, and 
the traditions of nearly a century, he dared to speak favour- 
ably of Ronsard, and plainly expressed his opimon that the 
practice of Ms own contemporaries and predecessors had 
cramped and impoverished the French language quite as 
much as they hod pobshed or purified it. The other 
doctors whom we have mentioned were more purely theo- 
logical than the accomphshed archbishop of Cambray. 
F14cMer is somewhat more archaic in style than Bossuet or 
F6nelon, and be is also more definitely a rhetorician 
than either. Mascaron has the older fault of prodigal and 
somewhat mdiscriminate erudition. But the two latest of 
the series, Bourdaloue and Massillon, had far the greatest 
repute in their own time purely as orators, and perhaps de- 
served this preference. The difference between the two re- 
peated that between Du Perron and De Sales. Bourdaloue’s 
great forte was vigorous argument and unsparing denuncia- 
tion, but he is said to have been lacking in the power of 
influencing and affecting his hearers. His attraction was 
purely intellectual, and it is reflected in his style, which is 
clear and forcible, but destitute of warmth and colour. 
MassiUon, on the other hand, was remarkable for Ms pathos, 
and for his power of enlisting and influencing the sympatMes 
of his hearers. The two Protestant ministers whom we 
have mentioned, though inferior to their rivals, yet deserve 
honourable mention among the ecclesiastical writers of the 
period. Claude engaged in a controversy with Bossuet, in 
which victory is claimed for the invincible eagle of Meanx. 
Saurin, by far the greater preacher of the two, long con- 
tinued to occupy, and indeed stiU occupies, in the libraries 
of French Protestants the position given to Bossuet and 
Massillon on the other side. 

Vltli Century Moralists . — It is not surprising that the 
works of Montaigne and Oharron, with the immense popu- 
larity of the former, should have inclined the more thoughtful 
minds in France to moral reflexion, especially as many other 
influences, both direct and indirect, contributed to produce 
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tlie same result, Tte constant tendency of the refinements 
m French prose was towards clearness, succinctness, and 
precision, the qualities most necessary in the moralist. 
The characteristics of the prevailing philosophy, that of 
Descartes, pointed m the same direction. It so happened, 
too, that the times were more favourable to the thinker and 
writer on ethical subjects than to the speculator in philo- 
sophy proper, in theology, or in politics. Both the former 
subjects exposed tbeir cudtivators, as we have seen, to the 
suspicion of unorthodoxy ; and to political speculation of 
any kind the rule of Eichelien, and still more that of Louis 
XIV., were in the highest degree unfavourable. No succes- 
sors to Bodm and Du Vair appeared, and even in the domain 
of legal writings, wbch comes nearest to that of poEtIcs, 
hut few names of eminence ore to be found. The parlia- 
ments were rapidly becoming the submissive instruments of 
the monarch, and might be expected soon to degenerate 
into the assemblies which, in the next century, disgraced 
themselves for ever in the affairs of Galas and Sirven, La 
Barre and Daily. Only the name of Omer-Talon (1695- 
1667) really illustrates the legal annals of France at this 
period on the bench, and that of Patru (1604-1681) at 
tiie bar. Thus it happened that the mteresta of many 
different classes of persons were concentrated upon moraliz- 
ings, which took indeed very different forms in the hands 
of Pascal and other grave and serious thinkers of the 
Jansenist complexion m theology, and in those of literary 
courtiers like St Evremond (1613-1703) and La Eoche- 
foucanld, whose chief object was to depict the motives and 
characters prominent in the brilliant and not altogether fri- 
volous society in which they moved. Both classes, however, 
were more or less tempted by the cast of their thoughts and 
the genius of the language to adopt the tersest and most 
epigrammatic form of expression possible, and thus to 
originate the “pensSe” in which, as its greatest writer of this 
century has said, “ the ambition of the author is to put a 
book into a page, a page into a phrase, and a phrase into 
a word.” The great genius and admirable style of Pascal 
are certainly not less shown in his FensSes than in his 
Fromneiales, though perhaps the literary form of the former 
is less strikmgly supreme than that of the latter. The 
author is more dominated by his subject, and dominates it I 
less. The depth of his thought, of hia doubt, of his belief, 
troubles sometimes the literary perfection of his style, but 
after all the excellence as literature of the Femees is rather 
different from that of the Frovmeialea than inferior to it. 
Nicole, a far inferior writer as well as thinker, has also left 
a considerable number of PensSes, which have about them 
something more of the essay and less of the aphorism. 
They are, however, though not comparable to Pascal, ex- 
cellent in matter and style, and go far to justify Bayle in 
calling their author “Pune des plus belles plumes de 
PEurope ” In sharp contrast with these thinkers, who are 
invariably not merely respecters of reUgion but ardently and 
avowedly religious, who treat morality from the point of 
view of the Bible and the church, there arose side by side 
with them, or only a Uttle later, a very different group of 
morahsts, whose writings have been as widely read, and who 
have had as great a practical and literary infiueuce as 
perhaps any other class of authors. The earliest to be bom 
and the last to die of these was St Evremond. St Evre- 
mond was long known rather as a conversational wit, some 
of whose good things were handed about in manuscript, or 
surrepfatiously printed in foreign lands, than as a writer, 
and this is still to a certain eitent his reputation. He 
was at least as cynical as his still better known ’’con- 
temporary La Rochefoucauld, if not more so, and he had 
less mtellectuaJ force and less nobility of character. But 
his wit was very ^at, and it was not restrained by any 
inconvenient convictions or scmples. Presiding as he did 


in the society of Ninon de I’Enclos, and over a considerable 
number of lesser wits, he set the example of the brilliant 
societies of the next century. These in turn culminated in the 
Holbachian group which was to render such powerful assist- 
ance in the diffusion of philosophism, and to distinguish 
itself by the freedom, in every sense of the word, of its style 
of thought and conversation. Many of St Evremond’s 
printed works are nominally works of literary criticism, but 
the moralizing spirit pervades all of them. No writer had 
a greater influence on Voltaire, and through Voltaire on the 
whole course of French literature after him. In direct 
literary value, however, no comparison can be made between 
St Evremond and the author of the Sentences et Mcximea 
Morales. The Due de la Rochefoucauld has other literary LaEoc 
claims besides those of this famous book. His Menoires foucaul 
were ,very favourably judged by his contemporaries, and 
they are still held to deserve no little praise even among the 
numerous and excellent works of tlie kind which that age 
of memoir writers produced. But while the Mmoires thus 
invite comparison, the Maxims et Sentences stand alone. 

Even allowing that the mere pubh’cation of detached re- 
flexions in terse language was not absolutely new, it had 
never beeu carried, perhaps has never since been carried, to 
such a perfection, Beside La Rochefoucauld all other 
writers are diffuse, vacillating, unfinished, rough. A. very 
large number of his maxims do not exceed two lines j many 
are contained in half a dozen words ; and though he has no 
prudish or childish objection to more lengthy reflexions, 
these lengthier sections are proportionately as much cram- 
med and packed with thought as the shorter. The most 
remarkable thing, however, about them is not that there is 
never a word too much, but that, pregnant as they are, there 
is never a word too little. The thought is always fully 
expressed, not compressed. Frequently as the metaphor 
of minting or stamping coin has been applied to the art of 
managing words, it has never been appUed so appropriately 
as to the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, each of which has 
the beauty, the value, and the clear-ont compactness of a 
medal. Such criticism as has been directed against them 
has invariably and necessarily busied itself with their matter, 
and with the supposed selfish and cynical character of their 
thought. The form of them is almost beyond praise and 
its excellenciei^ combined with their immense and enduring 
popularity, have had a very considerable share in influencing 
the character of subsequent French literature. Of hardly 
less importance in this respect, though of considerably less 
intellectual and literary individuality, was the translator 
of Theophrastus and the author of ’ Garact^es, la 
Bruyke. La Bruyfere, though frequently epigrammatic, did La 
not aim at the same incredible terseness as the author of 
the Maximes. His plan did’^not, indeed, render it neces- 
sary. Both in England and in France there had been 
during the whole of the century a mania for character 
writing, both of the general and Tlieophrastic kmd*and of 
the historical and personal order. The latter, of which onr 
own Clarendon is perhaps the greatest master, abound in 
the French memoirs of the period. The former, of whiob 
the naive sketches of Earle and Overbury are English ex- 
amples, culminated in those of La Braybra Theise 
sketches were made palatable originally, though they aiw 
perhaps rendered less attractive now, by tiie 
half-veiled aEusiona to contemporary 
not contain any of the appalling and to 
pukivB directness ‘and ruthlesanpss 
They are not only light and 
also in style, and in this 
trast is remarkable, 
amusing, though it is 

a man of great observation, but 

tolerant to a eianmonplaces and compro- 
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raises. There is neither compromise nor commonplace in 
La Bochefoucauld. We have dwelt on these two remark- 
able books somewhat longer than on most single ch^ 
cVmvres of French literature, because of their extraordinary 
and enduring effect on the hterature which followed them — 
an effect perhaps superior to that exercised by any other 
single work except the Roman de la Rose and the Essais of 
Montaigne. 

17i/i> Century Savants, — Of the hterature of the I7th 
century there only remains to be dealt with the section of 
those writera who devoted themselves to scientific pursuits 
or to antiquarian erudition of one form or another. It was 
in this century that literary criticism of French and in 
French first began to be largely composed It was very far, 
however, from attaining the excellence or observing the form 
which it afterwards assumed. The institution of the 
Academy led to various hnguistic works. One of the 
earliest of these was the Rmarques of the Savoyard Yaugelas 
(1585-1650), afterwards re-edited by Thomas Corneille. 
Pelhsson wrote a history of the Academy itself when it had 
as yet but a brief one. The famous Examen du Cvd was 
an instance of the literary criticism of the time. Later, 
Baileau set the example of treating such subjects in verse, 
and in the latter part of the century Reflexions, Discourses, 
Observations, and the bte, on particdar styles, hterary 
forms, and authors, became exceedingly numerous. In 
earlier years Franco possessed a numerous band of classical 
authors of the first rank, such as Sealiger and Caaanbon, who 
did not lack followers But aU or almost all this sort of 
work was done in Latin, so that it contributed little to 
French literature properly so-called. On the other hand, 
mathematical studies were pursued by persona of far other 
and far greater geoiua, and, taking from this time forward 
a considerable position in education and literature in France, 
had much infiaen ce on both. The mathematical discoveries 
of Pascal and Descartes are well known, and from their 
time forward until the Revolution men of letters, such as 
Voltaire and Diderot, who would iu England have been 
likely to hold aloof from such studies, devoted themselves 
tliereto Of science proper, apart from mathematics, 
France did not produce many distinguished cultivators in 
this century. The philosophy of Descartes was not on the 
whole favourable to such investigations, which were in the 
Contro- next century to be pursued with ardour. Its tendencies 
versy found more congenial vent and are more thoroughly exem- 
famous quarrel between the ancients and the 
moderns, which was long carried on in the latter part 
dems. of the century between Boileau and Madame Dacier, on 
the one hand, and Permult on the other, and which was so 
curiously renewed in England. The discussion was con- 
ducted, as is well known, without very much knowledge 
or judgment among the topntants on the one side ox on 
the other. But at this very tune there ware in France 
students and scholars of tlie most profound erudition. We 
have already mentioned Fleury and his ecclesiastical history. 
But Fleury is only the last and the most popular of a race 
of omnivorous and untinng scholars, whose labours have 
ever since, until the modem fashion of first-hand investigo^ 
tions came m, furnished the bulk of historical aud scholarly 
references aud quotations To this century belong Tille- 
mont (1637-1698), whose enormous jffwfozVe desEmpereurs 
and MSmoires pour servir a Pffistoire Ecclesumtique served 
Gibbon and a hundred others as quarry ; Ducange (1614- 
1688), whose well-known glossary was only one of numerous 
productions ; Mobillon (1622-1707), one of the moat voln- 
ramoua of the voluminous Benedictines; and Montfaucon 
(1666-1741), chief of all authorities of the dry-as-dust kind 
on classical archaeology and art. 

Opmiy of ih& 18t/i Century. — The beginning of the 18th 
centuiy is among the dead seasons of French literature. 
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All the greatest men whose names had illustrated the reign 
of Lonis XrV. in profane literature passed away long before 
him, and the last if the least of them, Boileau and Thomas 
Corneille, only survived into the very earliest years of the 
new age. The pohtical and military disasters of the last 
years of the reign were accompanied by a state of things in 
society unfavourable to hterary development. A show, 
purely external and hypocritical, of devotion, put on to 
please the aged monarch, covered an interior of frivolity and 
hcentiousness which was for the tune dissevered from such 
intellectual activity os has often accompanied similar 
states of morality in France. The devotion to pure litera- 
ture and philosophy proper which Descartes and Corneille 
had inspired had died out, and the devotion to physical 
science, to sociology, and to a kind of free-thinking optunism 
which was to inspire Voltaire and the Encyclopedists had 
not yet become fashionable. Fdnelon and Malebranche 
stUl survived, but they were emphatically men of the last 
age, as was Massillon, though he lived till nearly the middle 
of the century. The characteristic hterary figures of the 
opening years of the period are D’Aguesseau, Fontenelle, 

St Simon, personages in many ways interesting and remark- 
able, hut purely transitional in their characteristics, and 
neither themselves indicating new and oiiginal paths to 
others, nor following out to their extremity and climax the 
paths which others had struck. Fontenelle (1657-1767) 
is, indeed, perhaps the most typical figure of the time Ho 
was a dramatist, a moralist, a philosopher, physical and 
metaphysical, a critic, a historian, a poet, and a satirist. 

The manner of his works is always easy and graceful, and 
their matter rarely contemptible. We may adopt tho same 
division of subjects in this period as heretofore, with 
one important addition— a separate heading, namely, for 
the essayists and literary critics who before the end of the 
century became of remaikable prominence. The spread of 
culture, however, and the increase of the mass of literature 
produced, render it more and more necessary to limit the 
notice given to those names whose bearers are in one way 
or another important. Modern literature once fairly con- 
stituted, the rank and file of its practitioners must be left 
unmentioned. 

I8th Century Poetry. — The dispiriting signs shown dur- 
ing the I7th century by French poetry proper received 
entire fulfilment in the following age. The two poets 
who were most prominent at the opening of the 
period were the Abb6 de Ohaulieuc (1639-1720) and 
the Marquis de la Fare (1644-1712), poetical or rather 
versifying twins who ore always quoted together, aud 
the fact of whose quotation as the chief poets of any 
period, however short, is sufficient proof of the low 
estate into which poetry must at that period have fallen. 
They were both men who lived to a great age, yet their 
; characteristics are rather those of their later than of their 
earlier contemporaries. They derive on the one hand from 
the somewhat trifling school of Voiture, on the other from 
the Bacchic sect of St Amand ; and they succeed in uniting 
the inferior qualities of both with the cramped and im- 
poverished though elegant style of which F6uelon had com- 
plamed. It is only fair to say that the abb6 is not nearly 
so bad a poet as the marquis. Their compositions are as a 
rale lyrical, as lyncal poetry was understood after the days 
of Malherbe, — that is to say, quatrains of the kind ridiculed 
by Molihre, and Pindaric odes, which have been justly 
described as made up of alexandrines after the manner of 
Boileau cut up into shorter or longer lengths. They were 
followed, however, by the one poet who succeeded in pro- 
ducing something resembling poetry m this artificial style. 

J. B. Rousseau (1674-1741). Rousseau, who in someJ. B. 
respects was nothing so little as a religions poet, was never- 
theless strongly influenced, ns Marot had been, by the Psalms 
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of David His Oies and liis though still to I 1780), — ^tlie French Chatterton, or perhaps rather the Frencli 


English taste curiously devoid of the poetical jt %e sais 
qiioi, which an Englishman rarely finds m any French lyrist 
between Eegnier and Hugo, are perhaps leas destitute of that 
spirit than the work of any other poet during that long period 
excepting Andr4 Chenier Eousseau was also an extremely 
successful epigrammatist, having in this respect, too, resem- 
blances to Marot. Le Franc de Pompignan (1709-1784), 
to whom Voltaire’s well-known sarcasms are not altogether 
just, and Lome Eacine (1692-1763), who wrote pious and 
altogether forgotten poems, belonged to tlie same poetical 
school , though both the style and matter of Racme are 
strongly tinctured by his Port Royalist sympathies and 
education Those authors form the first of the three poeti- 
cal schools of the century, though peihaps it would be 
safer to mark out only two, leaving Voltaire to himself as 
a master of both schools and a member of neither. The 
first method of versifying, indeed, subdivided itself into 
classes, not dissimilar m style to those which we have 
noticed in the preceding age as characterized respectively 
by elegance of a somewhat frivolous kmd, and jollity not 
always fiee from ignoble admixture. The former was 
represented iu the 18 th century by the long-Uved St 
Aulaire (1643-1742), by Gentil Bernard, by the Ahb6 
(afterwards Cardinal) de Beinis (1716-1794), by Dorat 
(1714-1789), audby Parny (1763-1814), the last the most 
vigorous, but all somewhat deserving the term applied to 
Daiat of ver luisaivt du Farmsse. The jovial tr^tions 
of St Amand begat a similar school of anacreontic song- 
sters, which, represented in turn by Panard (1674-1765), 
Coll6 (1709-1783), Gouff^ (1776-1845), and Desaugiers 
(1772-1827), led directly to the best of all such writers, 
Biiranger. To this class Rouget de Lisle (1760-1836) 
perhaps also belongs , though hia most famous composition, 
the Marseillaise, is of a different stamp. Nor is the account 
of the light verse of the 18th century complete without 
reference to a long succession of fable writers, who, in an 
unbroken chain, connect La Fontaine in the 17th century 
with M Viennet in the 19 th. None of the hnks, however, 
of this chain, with the exception of Florian, deserve much 
^oltairft attention. The universal faculty of Voltaire (1694-1778) 
poetry), showed itself in his poetical productions no less than m his 
other works, and it is perhaps not least remarkable in verse. 
It is impossible now-Ordaystoragardthe ifffftnacfe as anything 
but a highly successful prize poem, but the burlesque epic 
of La Pucelle, discreditable as it maybe from the moral point 
of view, is remarkable enough as literature. The epistles and 
satires are among the best of their kind, the verse tales are 
in the same way admirable, and the epigrams, impromptus, 
and short miscellaneous poems generally are the neplus 
ultra of verse which is not poetry. It is impossible, more- 
over, not to be grateful to Voltaire for refusing to counte- 
nance by his example the second school of verse to which 
we have alluded. The Anglomania of the century extended 
into poetry, aud the Seasons of Thomson set the example 
of a whole library of tedious descriptive verse, which m its 
turn revenged France upon England by producing or helping 
to produce English poems of the Darwin school. The first 
of these descriptive performances was the Saisons of St 
Lambert (1717-1803), identical in title with its model, but 
of infinitely inferior value. St Lambert was followed by 
Dalille (1738-1813) iu Les Jardins, Le Mierre (1723- 
1793) iu Les Pastes, and Roucher (1746-1794) m Les 
Mois. Indeed, everything that could be described was 
seized upon by these describers. Dehlle also translated the 
Georgies, and for a time was the greatest living poet of 
France, the title being only disputed by Le Bruu (1729- 
1807), a lyrist and ode writer of the school of J. B 
Rousseau, but not destitute of energy. The only other 
poets until Cli4nier who deserve notice are Gilbert (1761- 


Oldham, who died m a workhouse at twenty-nine after 
producing some vigorous satires and, at the point of death, 
an elegy of great beauty, — and Qresset (1709-1777), the 
author of Ver- YeH and of other poems of the lighter order, 
which are not far, if at all, below the level of Voltaire. 

Andr4 Clidnier (1762-1794) stands far apart from the art C!li6nier. 
of his century, though the strong chain of custom, and his 
early death by the guillotine, prevented him from breaking 
through the fatal restraints of its language and its versifica- 
tion. Oh^nier, half a Greek by blood, was wholly one in 
spirit and sentiment. The manner of his verses, the very air 
which surrounds them and which they diffuse, are different 
from those of the 18th century j and his poetry is probably 
the utmost that the language and versification of Racine 
could produce. To do more, the Revolution winch followed 
a generation after hia death was required. 

18iA Ceoitury Drama . — The results of the cultivation of 
dramatic poetry at this time were even less individually 
remarkable than those of the attention paid to poetry proper. 

Here again the astonishing power and literary aptitude of 
Voltaire gave value to his attempts in a style which, not- 
withstanding that it counts Racine among its practitioners, 
was none the less predestined to failure. Voltaire’s own Voltaire 
efforts in this kmd are indisputably as successful as they (plnys)* 
could be Foreigners usually prefer Malvomet and Zaire 
to Bajaset and Mithridate, tliough there is no doubt that 
no work of Voltaire’s comes up to Folyeude and Jtodogme, 
as certainly no single passage in any of his plays can 
approach the best passages of Ginna and Les Horaces, But 
the remeining tragic writers of the century, with the single 
exception of Crdbillon pire, are scarcely third-rate. 
CWbiUon (1674-1763) himself had genius, and there are 
to be found m his work evidences of a spirit which had 
seemed to die away with St Genest, and was hardly to revive 
until Eemani Of the imitators of Racine and Voltaire, 

La Motte (1672-1731) in Inez de Castro was nob 
wholly unsuccoessful. La Grange-Chancel copied chiefly 
the worst side of the author of Britannicus, and Saurin 
(1706-1781) and De Belloy (1727-1775) performed the 
same service for Voltaire. There was an infimty of tragic 
writers and tragic plays iu this century, but hardly any 
others of them even deserve mention. The muse of comedy 
was decidedly more happy lu her devotees. MolL^re was a 
far safer if a more difficult model than Racine, aud the 
inexorable fashion which had bound down tragedy to a 
feeble imitation of Euripides did not similarly prescribe an 
nndeviating adherence to Terence Tragedy had never 
been, has scarcely been since, anything but an exotic in 
France ; comedy was of the soil and native. Very early iu 
the century Le Sage (1668-1747), lu the admirable comedy 
of Turcaret, produced a work not unworthy to stand by the 
side of all but his master’s best Destouches (1680-1764) 
was also a fertile comedy writer in the early years of tlie 
century, end in Le Glorieux aud Le FkUosophe Marie 
achieved considerable success. As the age went on, comedy, 
always apt to lay hold of passing events, devoted itself to 
the great struggle between the Fhilosophea and their oppon- 
ents. Curiously enough, the party which engrossed almost 
all the wit of France had the worst of it in this dramatic 
portion of the contest, if in no other. The MkhatU of 
Qr^seb and the Metromanie of Piroti (1689-1773) were 
far superior to anything produced on the other side, and 
the FhUosophes of Palissot (1734-1814), though scurrilous 
and broadly farcical, had a great success. On the other 
hand, it was to a Philosophe that the invention of a new 
dramatic style was due, and, still more the promulgation of 
certain ideas on dramatic criticism and construction, which, 
after being filtered through the German mind, were to 
return to France and tp exercise the most powerful influence 
IX- — 84 
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Diderot OE its dramatic prodactions. This was Diderot (1713- 
(plays) 1784), the most fertile genius of the century, but also the 
least productive in finished and perfect work. His chief 
dramas, the Fils Faturel and the Fire deFamille, are cer- 
tainly not great successes , the shorter plays, Est-il hon ? 
est-il mcJiant ? and La Fi^ce et la Prologue, are better. But 
it was lus follower S6daine (1717-1779) who in Le PhUo- 
soph sans le savoir and other pieces produced the best ex- 
amples of the bourgeois as opposed to the heroic drama. 
Diderot is sometimes credited or discredited with the 
invention of the Gomedie Larmoymte, a title which indeed 
his own plays do not altogether rrfuse, but this special 
variety seems to be m its mvention rather the property of 
La Chauss^e (1692-1754). Oomedy sustained itself, and 
even gamed ground toward the end of the centuiy ; at the 
extreme limit of our present period there appears the re- 
Beaumar- markable figure of Beaumarchais (1732-1799). The 
'kus Mariage de Figaro and the BarUer de Bhdle are well 
known as having had attributed to them no mean place 
among the literary causes and forerunners of the Ee volution. 
Their dramatic and literary value would itself have sufidced 
to obtam attention for them at any time, though there can 
be no doubt that their popularity was mainly due to their 
political appositenass. The moat remarkable point about 
them, as about the school of comedy, of which Congreve was 
the chief master m England at the beginning of the century, 
was the abuse and superfluity of wit in the dialogue, indm- 
criminately allotted to all characters alike. 

18iA Century Fiction. — With prose fiction the case was 
altogether different. We have seen how the short tale of a 
few pages had already m the 16th century attained high if 
not the higliest excellence j how at three different periods 
the fancy for long-winded prose narration developed itself 
in the prose rehandlmgs of the cMvalric poems, in the 
Amadis romances, and in the portentous recMs of Glomber- 
ville and La Calprenfede , how burlesques of these romances 
were produced from Babelais to Scarron; and how at last 
Madame de Lafayette showed the way to something hke 
the novel of the day. If we add the fairy story, and a 
small class of miniature romances, of which Aucassin et 
Mcoleite in the 13th, and the delightful JeAan de Pans 
(of the 15th or 16 th, in which a king of England is 
patriotically sacrificed) are good representatives, we shall 
have exhausted the list The 18th century was quick to 
develop the system of the author of the Princessede Cl^s, 
but it did not abandon the cultivation of the romance that 
is to say, fiction dealing with mcident and with the simpler 
passions, in devoting itself to the novel, that is to say, 
fiction dealing with the analysis of sentiment and character. 
Le Sage. Le Sage, its first great novelist, in his Pidble'^.Boitem and 
Oil Bias, went to Spain not merely for his subject but also 
for his inspiration and manner, following the lead of the 
picaroon romance of De Eojas and Sf-arron. Like Fielding, 
liowever, whom he much resembles, Le Sage mingled with 
the romance of incident the most careful attention to char- 
acter and the moat Kvely portrayal of it, while hisjstyle and 
language are such as to make his work one of the classics 
of French hterature. The novel of character was really 
founded m France by the Abb4 Provost (1697-1763), the 
author of Clevdand and o t the incomparable Manm Zescaut. 
The popularity of this style was much helped by the im- 
mense vogue in France of the works of Eichardson. Side 
by side with it, however, and for a time enjoying still 
greater popularity, there flourished a very different school 
of fiction, of which Voltaire, whose name occupies the first 
or all but the first place m every branch of literature of his 
time, was the most brilliant cultivator. This was a direct 
development of the 16 th century conte, and consisted 
usually of the treatment in a humorous, satirical, and not 
always over-decent fashion of contemporary foibles, beliefe, 
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philosophies, and occupations These tales are of every 
rank of excellence and merit both literary and moral, and 
range from the astonishing wit, grace, and humour of 
Gandide and Zadig to the book which is Diderot’s one 
hardly pardonable sin, and the similar but more lively 
efforts of Cr^billon jiJfs (1707-1777) These latter deeps 
led m their turn to the still lower depths of La Clos and 
Louvet. A third class of 18th century fiction consists of 
attempts to return to the humorous fatrasie of the 16th 
century, attempts which were as much influenced by Sterne 
as the sentimental novel was by Eichardson. The Hmme 
aux Quarante Alcus of Voltaire has something of this char- 
acter, but the most characteristic works of the style are the 
Jacgues le Fatalists of Diderot, which shows it nearly at its 
best, and the Gomphe Maihim, sometimes attributed to 
Pigaulfr-Lebrun (1763-1836), but apparently in reality due 
to Du Laurens (1719-1797), which shows it at perhaps its 
worst. Another remarkable story-teller was Cazotte (1724- 
1793), whose Bidble Arnoureux displays much fantastic 
power, and connects itself with a singular fancy of the 
time for occult studies and diablerie, manifested later by 
the patronage shown to Cagliostro, Mesmer, St Germain, 
and others. In this connexion, too, may perhaps also be 
mentioned most appropriately Eestif de la Bretonne, a re- 
markably original and voluminous writer, who was little 
noticed by his contemporanes and successors for the best 
part of a century, and whom bibliomania chiefly has of late 
induced French, critics to resuscitate. Eestif, who was nick- 
named the “ Eousseau of the gutter,” Rousseau du rumeau, 
presents to an English imagination many of the character- 
istics of a non-moral Defoe. While these various schools 
busied themselves more or less with real life seriously 
depicted or purposely travestied, the great vogue and suc- 
cess of TiUmaque produced a certain number of didactic 
works, in which moral or historical information was sought 
to be conveyed under a more or less thin guise of fiction. 

Such was the Voyage du Jeune Anacliarm of Barth^lemy 
(1716-1795); such the Numa PompUiusmd. Qomalede 
Gordme of Flonan (1755-1794), who also deserves notice 
as a writer of pastorals, fables, and short prose tales ; such 
the BUisaire and Les Incas of Marmontel (1728-1799). 
Between this class and that of the novel of sentiment may 
perhaps be placed Paul et Virgmie and La GhaumiAre 
Indienne-, though Bemardin de St Pierre (1737-1814) 
should perhaps properly be noticed after Eousseau and as 
a moralist. Diderot’s fiction-writing has already been re- 
ferred to more than once, but his Religieuse deserves citation 
here as a powerful specimen of the novel both of analysis 
and polemic ; while his undoubted masterpiece, the Neveu 
de Rameau, though very'difficult to class, comes under this 
head as well as under any other. There are, however, two 
of the novelists of this age, and of the most remarkable, who 
have yet to be noticed, and these are the author of Mari- 
anne and the author of Jidie. We do not mention Manvaux Mamvaux. 
(1688-17631 in this connexion as the equal of Eousseau 
(1713-1778), butmerely as beingiuhis way almost equally 
original and equally remote from any suspicion of school 
influence. He began with burlesque writing, and was also 
the author of several comedies, of which Les Fausses Conr 
fdences is the principal. But it is in prose fiction’ that he 
really excels. He may claim to have, at least in the opinion 
of his contemporaries, invented a style, though, perhaps the 
term narivaudage, which was applied to it, has a not 
altogether complimentary connotation. He may claim also 
to have invented the novel without a purpose, which aims 
simply at amusement, and at the same time does not seek to 
attain that end by bi^oonery or by satire, Gray’s definition 
of happiness, “ to lie on a sofa and read endless novels by 
Marivaux” (it is true that he added Or4biUon), is well known, 
and the production of mere pastime by means more or less 
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harmloss has since become so well-recognized a function of speculations confuse tbemselves constantly in the same 
the novelist that Marivaus^ as one of the earhest to dis- author, and very often in the some wort, and any division 
charge it, deserves notica The name, however, of Jean that can be adopted must be almost of necessity in many 
j J Eons- Jacques Eousseau is of far diiierent importance. His two respects a cross division. The advantages, however, of 
seaa great works, the Fouvdle Eeloise and are as far maintaining some sort of order are so unmistakable that 
as possible from being perfect as novels. But no novels wo shall continue to observe the arrangement hitherto 
in the world have ever had such influence as these. To adopted. The historical studies and results of the 18th 
a great extent this influence was due mainly to their century speculation in France are of especial and pecu- 
attractions as novels, imperfect though they may be in har importance. There is no doubt that what is cdled 
this character, but it was beyond dispute also owing to the science of history dates from this time, and though the 
the doctrineswhich they contained, and which were exhibited beginning of it is usually assigned to the Italian Vico, its 
in novel form They had not only a greater populanty complete indication may perhaps with equal or greater 
than any other works of the same class during the century, justice he claimed by the Frenchman Turgot. Before 
not only a more important political and philosophical influ- Turgot, however, there were great names in French histori- 
enc6,butalso a far greaterpractical influence thanis generally cal writing, and perhaps the greatest of all is that of 
supposei As the fact has been lately treated as donbtfn^ Montesquieu (1689-1765). The three piincipal works of Montes- 
it may be well to repeat that the Emik did actually to this great writer are all historical and at the some time 
a great extent put a stop to the habit previously pre- political in character. In the Leltm Fersanes he handled, 
vailing among French mothers of refusing to nurse liieir with wit inferior to the wit of no other writer even m that 
ovra infants, and that the recommendation which the same witty age, the corruptions and dangers of contemporary 
book contained that all children should ha taught a trade morals and politica The literary charm of this book — the 
undoubtedly contributed to the preservation and power of plan of which was suggested by a work of Dufresny (1648- 
self-support of great numbers of the emigrants during the 1724), a comic writer not destitute of merit— is very great, 

French Revolution. Great as has been the influence of and its plan was so popular as to lead to a thousand imita- 
prose fiction in various ways, this is perhaps the most direct tions, of which all, except those of Voltaire and Goldsmith, 
and certain instance of its influence upon the daily life and only bnng out the immense superiority of the ongiuaL Few 
conduct of large classes of men. Certainly it is the earliest things could be more different from this lively and popular 
of such instances, and this makes it remarkable in the his- book than Moatesquieu’s next work, the Grandeur et JDecor 
tory of literature. denee dies Remains, in which the same acuteness and know- 

Such are the principal developments of fiction during ledge of human nature are united with considerable orudi- 
the century] but it is remarkable that, varied as they tion, tmd with a weighty though perhaps somewhat grandilo- 
were, and excellent as was some of the work to which qnent and rhetorical style. Eis thud and greatest work, the 
they gave rise, none of these schools were directly very again different both in style and character, 

fertile in results or successors. The period with which Its defect is too hasty and sweeping generalization on facts 
we shall next have to deal, that from the outbreak of the insufficiently collected and observed. But this defect is as 
Revolution to the death of Louis SVIII., is curiously bet- nothing as compared with the merits of its fertQity in ideas, 
ran of fiction of any merit. It has been frankly noticed its splendid breadth of view, and the felicity with which 
by French writers that since the Middle Ages many if not the author, in a manner unknown before, recognizes the 
most of their great literary developments have needed the laws underlying complicated assemblages of fact which had 
stimulus of foreign example and importation. Thus, in part up to that time been considered as connected only by the 
of the 16 th century the influence of Italy was’ predominant hazards of fate or by arbitrary causea The style of this 
and productive, iu the 17th that of Spain, in the 18th that great work is equal to its substance ] less light than that of 
of England. Less powerful during the thirty years of war, the Letters, less rhetorical than that of the Graitdewr des 
English influence began aga'in to assert itself in the 19th Romdns, -it is still a marvellous union of dignity and wit 
century. Byrou and Shakespeare, wefi or ill understood, Around Montesquieu, partly before and partly after him, is 
were responsible for much of the development on the poeti- a group of philosophical or at least systematic historians, of 
cal side of the romantic movement But their influence whom the chief are Dubos (1670-1742), Boulainvilliera 
was as nothing compared with that of Scott on the prose (1668-1722), and Mably (1709-1786). Dnboa, whose 
side, and especially on the side of prose fiction. As yet, chief work is not historical but eesthetic {Reflexions mr la 
however, this influence was remote. The result of its Poem et la Fdnture), wrote a so-called Eistoire Critique de 
working was that the prose romance began once more to PJ^iaU{$semenidelaM(marchieFratigai8e,'w}d.ch.k as far as 
he written in the later days of the Restoration, with the possible from being in the modern sense critical, inasmuch 
astonishing success which in the course of the last half-cen- as, m the teeth of history, and in order to exalt the Tiers 
tury has placed the French novel in quantity and general Riot, it pretends an amicable coalition of Franks and Gauls, 
excellence, if not in the quality of a few chosen examples, and not an irruption by the former. BoulainvilliBrs, on the 
at the head of the fictitious literature of modem Europe. other hand, maintained the rights of the nobility in virtue 
18t7i Omtury Sistory.-^lt is not, however, in any of the and as a consequence of the Frankish conquest. Mably 
departments of belles lettres that the real eminence of the dekiVajice) had a much greater 

18th century as a time of literary production in France influence than either of these writers, and a decidedly mis- 
consists. In all serious branches of study its accomplish- chievous one, especially at the period of the Revolution.- 
menta were, in a literary point of view, remarkable, uniting He, more than any one else, is responsible for the ignorant 
as it did an extraordina^ power of popular and literary and childish extolling of Greek and Roman institutionB, 
expression with an ardent spirit of inquiry, a great specula- and the still more ignorant depreciation of the Middle Ages, 
tive ability, and even a for more considerable amount of which was for a time characteristic of French politidaiiB. 
laborious erudition than is generally supposed. The popn- Montesquieu was, as we have said, followed by Turgot 
lar and rather desultory character of many of these re- (1727-1781), whose writings arefewin number, and. not re- 
searches and speculations makes it somewl^t diffictilt to markable for style, but full of original thought. Turgot in 
arrange them in an orderly fashion under the heads of his turn was followed by Condoroet (1743-1794), whose 
separate departments of science, Historical, theological, tendency is somewhat more sodolo^oal than directly his- 
metaphysical, physical, economical, political, and moral torioid. Towemds the eud of the period, too, a considerable 
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number of pbilosopbical bistories were written, the usual 
object of wblch was, under cover of a kind of ollegoty, to 
satiruse and attack the existing institutions and government 
of France. The most famous of these was the Ui&tw.re des 
Tildas, nominally written by the A.bbd Raynal (1711-1796), 
but really the joint work of many members of the Pbilosophe 
party, especially Diderot. Side by side with this really or 
nominally philosophical school of history there existed 
another and less ambitious school, which contented itself 
with the older and simpler view of the science. The Abbd 
de Yertot (1655-1735) belongs almost as much to the 17th 
as to the 18th century , but his principal works, especially 
the famous Histoire des Chevaliers de Malte, date from the 
later period, as do also the Reoolniions HoTnaines Yertot 
is above all things a literary historian, and the well-known 
“ Mou Bidge est fait,” whether true or not, certainly ex- 
presses his syatem. Of the same school, though far more 
comprehensive, was the laborious Rollm (1661-1741), 
whose works m the onginal or translated were long the 
chief historical manuals of Europe. In the same class, too, 
far superior as la his Uterary power, must be ranked the 
historical works of Yoltaire, CMrles XII., Pierre le Graiui, 
A very perfect example of the historian who is literary 
first of aU is supplied by Rulhihre (1736-1791), whose 
Rhmhdimi en Russie en 1762 is one of the little master- 
pieces of history, while his larger and poathumoua work on 
the lost days of the Polish kingdom exhibits peihapa some 
of the defects of this class of historians. Lastly must be 
mentioned the memoirs and correspondence of the period, 
the materials of history if not history itself. The century 
opened with the most famous of all of these, the meraoirs 
of the Duo da St Simon (1678-1755), an extraordinary 
series of pictures of the court of Louis XlV. aud the 
Rageucy, written m an unequal and iucorrect style, but 
with something of the irregular excellence of the great 16tli 
century writers, aud most atrOdug m the sombre bitterness 
of its tone. The subsequent and less remarkable memoirs 
of the century are so numerous that it is almost impossible 
to select a few for reference, aud altogether impossible to 
mention all Of those bearing on public history the 
memoirs of De Staal, of D'Argenson, of Dodos, of Weber, 
of Madame de Qenlis, of Rdsenval, of Madame Oampan, 
may perhaps be selected for mention , of those bearing on 
literary and private history, the memoirs of ■ Madame 
d’^pinay, and the iunumerable writings having reference to 
Yoltaire aud to the Philosophe party generally. Here, too, 
maybe mentioned a remarkable class of literature, consisting 
of purely private and almost confidential letters, which were 
written at this tune with very remarkable literary excellence. 
As specimens may be selected those of Mademoiselle Aissd 
(1693-1733), which are models of easy aud unaffected ten- 
derness, and those of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, the com- 
panion of Madame duDeffand andafterwards of D’Alembert. 
These latter, in their extraordinary fervour and passion, not 
merely contrast strongly with the generally languid and frivo- 
lous gallantry of the age, but also constitute one of its most 
remarkable literary monuments. It has been said of them 
thnt they “ bum the paper," and the expression is not exag- 
gerated. While the imaginative works of the period were 
quite unable, with perhaps the exception of Manon Lescavt 
and the N'ouvelle Hklme to express depth or heat of 
passion, these letters, written straight from the heart, equal 
anything tliat poet o r novelist has ever elaborated. Of lighter 
letters the charming correspondence of Diderot with Madem- 
oiselle Yoland deserves special mention. But the correspond- 
ence, like the memoirs of this century, defies justice to be 
done to it in any cursory or limited mention. In this con- 
nexion, however, it may be well to mention some of the most 
remarkable works of the time, the Confessions, Rheries, 
and Promenades dv,n Solitaire of Rousseam In these 
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works, especially m the Confessions, there is not merely 
I exhibited passion as fervid though perhaps less unaffected 
than that of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse,— there appear in 
' them two literary characteristics which, if not entirely novel 
(no hterary characteristic is ever entirely novel), were for 
the first time bi ought out deliberately by powers of the first 
order, were for the first time made the mainspring of literary 
interest, and thereby set an example which for more than a 
century has been persistently followed, and which has pro- 
duced some of the finest results of modern literature. The 
first of these was the elaborate and unsparing analysis and 
display of the motives, the weaknesses, and the failings of 
individual character. Tins process, which Rousseau un- 
flinchingly perfoimed on himself, has been followed usually 
in respect to fictitious characters by his successors Up to 
his time character-handling liad been mainly abandoned to 
the dramatist, the satirist, the historian, tlie moralist, and 
the preacher, whose purposes led them to use bright or dark 
colours, bold outlines, and strongly contrasted lights and 
shades. Rousseau set the example of drawing a character 
in all its complexity, of showing the mixture of meanness 
and nobleness, and the intricate processes which lead to the 
commission of acts the simplest in appearance The other 
novelty was the feeling for natural beauty and the elaborate 
description of it, the credit of which latter must, it has been 
agreed by aU impartial critics, be assigned rather to Rousseau 
than to any other writer His influence in this direction 
was, however, soon taken up and continued by Beinnrdin de 
St Pierre, some of whose works have been already alluded 
to. In sentiment as well as in literary history Bernaidin 
de St Pierre is the connecting link between Rousseau and 
Chateaubriand, and thus occupies a position of considerable 
interest. In particular the author of Paul et 'Virgiiiie set 
himself to develop the example of description which 
Rousseau had set, and his w'ord-paiutings, though less 
powerful than those of his model, are more abniulunt, more 
elaborate, and animated by a more amiable spiiit 

18i7i Century PMosopliy.—The Anglomania wliich dis- 
tinguished the time was nowhere more strongly sliown than 
in the east and direction of its philosophical siiocnlations 
As Montesquieu and Yoltaiie had imported into France a 
vivid theoretical admiration for the British constitution 
and for British theories m politic.?, so Yoltaire, Diderot, and 
a crowd of others popularized and continued in France the 
philosophical ideas of Hobbes aud Locke and even Berkeley, 
the theological ideas of Bolmgbroke, Shaftesbuiy, aud the 
English deists, and the physical discovenes of Newton. 
Descartes, Frenchman and gemiis as he was, and though 
his principles in physics and philosophy were long clung to 
in the schools, was completely abandoned by the more 
adventurous and progressive spirits. At no tune indeed, 
owing to the confusion of thought and purpose to which 
we have already alluded, was the word philosopliy used with 
greater looseness than at this time. Using it as we have 
hitherto used it in the sense of metaphysics, tlie majority 
of the Philosophes have very little claim to tlieir title. 
They were all more or less partisans of matennlism, but few 
of them were contented with arguing materialism out on 
purely philosophical grounds, or with purely philosophical 
applications. They usually busied themselves with deduc- 
ing it from physical considerations, aud with applying it to 
ethical and theological conclusions. There were some 
who manifested, however, an aptitude for purely philo- 
sophical argument, and one who confined himself strictly 
thereto. Among the former the most reniaikable aie La 
Mnttrie (1709-1761) and Diderot. La Mottae in liis 
works liMonwie Machine, 1/ Homme Plante, &c,, applied a 
lively and vigorous imagination, a considoi’ahle faniUiauty 
with physics aud medicine, and a brilliant hut unequal style 
to the task of advocating materialistic ideas on the constibu- 
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tion of man Diderot, in a senes of eaily works, I^n svr 
lea Aveiigles^ Prmienade iPnii Sceptique, Penaees Philo- 
sophvques, &c,, exhibited a good acquaintance vritli philo- 
sophical history and opinion, and gave sign m tins direction, 
as lu so many others, of a far-reaching intellect. As in 
almost all his works, however, the value of the thought is 
extremely unequal, while the different pieces, always written 
in the hottest haste, and never duly matured or corrected, 
present but few specimens of finished and pohshed writing. 
Bonnet (1724-1793), a Swiss of Geneva, wrote a large 
number of works, many of which are puiely scientific. 
Others, however, are more psychological, and these, though 
advocating tlie matenaliatic philosophy generally in 
vogue were remarkable for uniting matenalism with an 
honest adherence to Christianity. The half mystical 
writer, St Martin, also deserves notica But the French 
ConiLllac metaphysician of the century is undoubtedly Condillac 
(1714-1780), almost the only writer of the time m France 
who succeeded in keeping strictly to philosophy without 
attempting to pursue his system to its results in ethics, 
politics, aud tlieology , still more without desiring to anti- 
cipate such results, and to discuss tlve application of a philo- 
sophy before the philosophy was itself established. In the 
TraUe des Sensatwns, the Psacn mr VOrujim des Connau- 
sauces Humaines, and other works Condillac elaborated and 
continued the imperfect sensationalism of Locka As his 
philosophical view, though perhaps more restricted, was tar 
more direct, consecutive, and uncompromising than that of 
the Englishman, so his style greatly exceeded Locke’s in 
clearness and elegance. It cannot pretend to vie with the 
beauty and artistic suitabihty of the styles of Descartes and 
Malebranclie, nor with that of Condillac’s elder contem- 
porary Berkeley. But for all that, it is a good medium of 
philosophical expression, and its literary character did not a 
little to assist the drffusiou of the principles of materialism. 

18iA Geutury Theology , — To devote a section to the 
history of the theological literature of the 18th century in 
France may seem something of a contradiction ; for, indeed, 
all or most of such literature was anti-tlieological. Tlie 
magnificent list of names winch the church had been able to 
claim on her side in the 17th century was exhaasted before 
the eud of the second quarter of the 18th with Mhssillon, 
and none came to fill their place. Very rarely has ortho- 
doxy been so badly defended as at this time. The literary 
championship of the church was entirely in the hands of 
the Jesuits, and of a few disreputable literary free-lances 
like Fniron (1719-1776) and Desfontuines. The Jesuits 
were learned enough, and their principal journal, that of 
Trdvou^ was conducted with much vigour aud a great deal 
of erudition. But they were in the firat place discredited 
by the moral taiut which has always hung over Jesuitism, 
and in the second place by the persecutions of the Jansen- 
ists and the Protestants, which were attiibuted to their 
influence. No single name or work on tlie orthodox side 
has preserved the least reputation; while, on the other 
hand, the names of Pfere Nonotte and several of his fellows 
have been enshrined uueuviably in the imperishable ridicule 
of Voltaire, one only of whose adversaries, Gu^nde (1717- 
1803), was able to meet him at something like his own 
weapons. At the same time, while religion and the church 
were never so badly off for defenders, they had never been, 
aud have never been, so desperately in need of defence. 
The financial condition of the church was in scandalous con- 
trast with the need and bankruptcy of the state. The lives 
of too many of its ministere were in more scandalous con- 
trast still with its doctrines and precepts ; while its poli- 
tical ascendency, aud the use made of it, were felt to be, 
not merely unjust and improper in themselves, but an 
almost insuperable barrier to social and political reform. 
Meanwhile a spint of hostility had long been growing up, 
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not merely to the church, but to Christianity and religion 
itself, which was not entirely due to ecclesiastical corrup- 
tions. The Eeuaissauce by its paganism, the Reformation 
by its latifcudinanan developments, and the growth of 
modern science by its matenalistic tendencies, had all con- 
tributed to this anti-theological movement. Even in the 
reign of Louis XIV. there was a conaiderahla school of free- 
thinkera at the French courts and when the restraint of that 
monarch’s devotion was removed the number became 
largely increased, especially as the study of the writings of 
the English deists came to strengthen the tendency. It has 
never been at all accurately decided how far what may be 
called the scoffing school of Voltaire represents a diiect re- VoltaiTo 
volt against Christianity, and how far it was merely a kind (tliedog' 
of guerilla warfare against the clergy. It is positively cei- 
tain that Voltaire was not an atheist, and that he did not 
approve of atheism. But for his aggressive and reforming 
tendencies he might very likely have confined himself to 
the colourless and speculative deism of Bolingbroke and 
Shaftesbury. As it was, however, he went farther, and his 
Pickmmire Philoso2)hiq7te, which is typical of a vast 
amount of contemporary and subsequent literature, consists 
of a heterogeneous assemblage of articles directed against 
various points of dogma and ritual and various characteris- 
tics of tile sacred records. From the literary point of view. 

It IS one of the most characteristic of all Voltaire's works, 
though it is perhaps not entirely his. The desultory 
arrangement, the light and lively style, the extensive but 
not always too accurate emdition, and the somewhat cap- 
tious aud quibbling objections, are intensely Voltairian. But 
theie is littie seriousness about it, and certainly no kind of 
rancorous or deep-seated hostility. "With many, however, 
of Voltaire’s pupils and younger contemporaries the case 
was altered. They were distinctively atheists and anti- 
supernaturalists. Tlie atheism of Diderot^ unquestionably 
the greatest of them all, bos been keenly debated, but in 
the cose of Damilaville, Naigeon, Holbacb, and others 
there is no room for doubt. By these persons a great mass 
of atheistic and anti-Christian literature was composed and 
set afloat. The characteristic w'ork of this school, its last , 
word indeed, is the famous BysihM de la Nature, attributed Th« 
to Holboch (1723-17S0), but known to be, in part atSystemof 
leasl^ the work of Diderot, In this remarkable work, which 
caps the climax of the metaphysical materialism or rather 
nihilism of the century, the atheistic position is clearly put. 

It made au immense sensation ; and it so fluttered not 
merely the orthodox but the mote moderate free-thinkers, 
that Frederick of Ptussia and Voltaire, perhaps the most 
singular pair of defender that orthodoxy ever had, actually 
set themselves to refute it The extreme unpopularity and 
Btartiing nature of its tenets, which we do not here judge, 
have been wont to reflect themselves in the critioisms passed 
on it merely as a book Viewed in this light, without pre- 
judice either way, it must be pronounced Undeserving of 
mudi of this unfavourable criticism. Its style and argu- 
ment are very unequal, as books written in collaboration are 
apt to be, and especially books in which Diderot, the paragon 
of inequality, had a hand. But there is on the whole a 
great consistency and even rigour in the argument ; there 
is an almost entire absence of the heterogeneous assemblage 
of anecdotes, jokes good and bad, scraps of accurate or in^ 
curate physical science, and other incongruous matter with 
which the Philosophes were wont to stuff their works; 
and lastly, there is in the best passages a kind of sombre 
grandeur which recalls the manner as well as the matter of 
Lucretius. It is perhaps well to repeat, in the case of so 
notorious a book, that this criticism is of a purely literary 
and formal character ; but there is little doubt that the 
literary merits of the work considerably assisted itsdi^ctic 
influence. As the Revolution approached, and the Yictory 
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of tte Philosoplie part 7 was declared, there appeared for a 
brief space a group of cynical and accomplished phrase- 
makers presenting some similarity to that of which, a 
hundred years before Sfc Evremond was the most promi- 
Cliamfort nent figure. The chief of this group were Chamforfc (1747- 
Rivaroi. on the republican side, and Rivarol (1753-1801) on 

that of the royalists Like the older writer to whom we 
have compared them, neither can be said to have produced 
any one work of eminence, and in this they stand distin- 
guished from moralists like La Rochefoucauld The float- 
ing sayings, however, which are attnbuted to them, or 
which occur here and there in their miscoUaneous work, 
yield in no respect to those of the moat famous of their pre- 
decessors in wit and a certain kind of wisdom, though they 
are frequently more personal than aphoristic. 

18rA Cerdury Moralists and Fohtickms — Not tho least 
part, however, of the energy of the period m thought and 
wntmg was devoted to questions of a directly moral and 
political kind. The grave social and economical evils under 
which France laboured made this devotion almost inevitable; 
and tliough we have already noticed under the head of his- 
tory a certain number of works written under this inspi- 
ration, a still larger proportion remains to be mentioned — 
moral, political, and economical works having had, from 
the time of Aristotle downwards, sufi&cieut connexion to 
he treated together. With regard to morality proper the 
favourite doctrine of the century was what is commonly 
called the selfish theory, the only one indeed which was suit- 
able to the sensationalism of Condillac and the materialism 
of Holbach. The pattern book of this doctrine was the Me 
Helv6tiaa. TJSsprU of Helvdtius (1716-1771), the most amusing book 
perhaps which ever pretended to the title of a solemn philo- 
sophical treatise, There is some analogy between the prin- 
ciples of this work and those of the System de la Mainre. 
With the inconsistency— some would say with the question- 
able honesty — which distinguished the more famous mem- 
bers of the Philosophe parly when their disciples spoke with 
what they considered imprudent outspokenness, Yoltaire 
and even Diderot attacked Helvdtius as the former after- 
wards attacked Holbach. Both were guilty of disregard- 
ing the curious cant of noble sentiment which was so 
dear to the 18th century, and with the tenacious steadiness 
of traditional criticism it has been usual to speak slightingly 
of Helvetius ever since. The truth is that, whatever may 
he the general value of De VEq^rk, it is full of acuteness, 
though that acuteness is as desultory and disjointed as its 
style. As Helvetius may be taken as the representative 
Thomas, author of the cynical school, so perhaps Thomas (1732- 
1796) may be taken as representative of the votaries of noble 
sentiment to whom we have also alluded. The works of 
Thomas chiefly took the form of academic ilogea or formal 
panegyrics, and they have all the defects, both in manner 
and substance, which axe associated with that style. They 
were, however, useful in their way, as counteracting the 
prevailing cynicism, and have some literary importance, as 
being perhaps the least dead of an enormous mass of aimilpr 
literature which composed at the time. Of yet a third 
school, corresponding in form to La Rochefoucauld and la 
Bruy^re, and possessed of some of the antique vigour of 
Vaavan- preceding centwies, was Vauvenargues (1716-1747), This 
argaes. writer, who died very young, has produced waTiims and 
reflemons of considerable mental force and literary finisL 
From Voltaire downwards it has been usual to compare him 
with_ Pascal, from whom he is chiefly distinguished by a 
striking but somewhat empty stoicism. Between the 
moralists, of whom we have taken these three as evpniplps, 
and the politicians may he placed Rousseau, who in his 
novels and miscellaneous works is of the first class, in his i 
fmnous Coidrat Bocial of the second. The characteristics | 
m tsoo well known to need lengthy description. I 
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His discontent with the established social order and arrange- 
ments of the world led him, on the one hand, to advocate 
alterations in individual morality, such as the discarding 
of the vices and corruptions of civilization, and the return 
to a simpler and less complicated manner of hving ; on the 
other to develop and urge theories respecting the constitu- 
tion of the body politic, which, if not altogether novel in 
their nature, were made so by the force of their statement 
and the literary beauties of its form. Rousseau’s woik was 
continued on the moral and literary rather than the political 
side by Bernardm de Saint Pierre. Of direct and avowed 
political wntings there were few during the century, and 
none of anything like the importance of the Covirat Social^ 
theoretical acceptance of the established French constitution 
being a point of necessity with all Frenchmen Neverthe- 
less it may be said that almost the whole of the volummous 
writings of the PhQosophes, even of those who, like Voltaire, 
were sincerely aristocratic and monarchic in predilection, 
were of more or less veiled political significance. There 
was one branch of political writing, moreover, which could 
be indulged in without much fear. The form of govern- 
ment was sacred, hut the conduct of government could be 
discussed without much danger, for, whatever might be the 
divine rights of the best of princes, his intentions might 
always be frustrated by wicked or incapable ministers and 
officials. Political economy, therefore, and administrative 
theories, received much attention. The earliest writer of 
eminence on these subjects was the great engineer Vaubaii 
(1633-1707), whose Oisivetes and Dime Eoyale exhibit both 
great ability and extensive observation. A more utopian 
economist of the same time was the Abb6 de St Pierre 
(1668-1743), not to be confounded with the author of Paul 
k Virginie, Soon fpohtical economy in the hands of 
Quesnay (1694-1774) took a regular form, and towards the 
middle of the century a great number of works on questions 
connected with it, especially that of free trade in corn, on 
which the Abb4 Galiani (1728-1787), Morellet, and above 
all Turgot, distinguished themselves. Of writers on legal 
subjects and of the legal profession, the century, though not 
less fertile than in other directions, produced few or none 
of any great importance from the literary point of view. 
The chief name which in this connexion is known is that of 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau (1668-1761), at the beginning of 
the century, an estimable writer of the Port Royal school, 
who took the orthodox side in the great disputes of the 
time, but failed to display any great ability herein. He 
was, as became his profession, more remarkable as an orator 
than a writer, and his works contain valuable testimonies 
to the especiaUy perturbed and unquiet condition of his 
centory— a disquiet which is perhaps also its chief literary 
note. There were other French magistrates, such as Mon- 
tesquieu, Hinault (1686-1770), Des Brosses (1706-1778), 
and others, who made considerable mark in literature; but it 
was usually (except in the case of Montesquieu) in subjects 
not even indirectly connected with their profession. The 
bench and bar of France were indeed at this tune almost 
as full of abuses as the other departments of state ; and 
though the parliaments, metropolitan and provincial, would 
occasionally withstand a corrupt ministry, it was much 
more lu the interest of their own privileges than of the 
community. The Esprit dee Lois stands alone. 

LBth Century Criticism and Periodical Literature . — W e 
have’said that literary criticism assumes in this centui^ a 
suflfioient importance to be treated under a separate headings 
Contributions were made to it of many different kinds and 
from many different points of view. Periodical literaturej 
the chief stimulus to its production, began more and more 
to come into favour. Even in the 17th century the Jourml 
des Sav(mta.i the J esuifc Journal de and other publi* 

oations hod set the example of different kinds of it. Just 
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before tbe Revolution tie Gazette due France was in tlie 
hands of Suard, a man who was nothing if not a hterary 
critic. Perhaps, however, the moat remarkable contribution 
of the century to criticism of the periodical kind was the 
Gnmfli. Feuilles de Grimms a circular sent for many years by the 
comrade of Diderot and Rousseau to the German courts, 
and containing a compte re7id'U of the ways and works of 
Paris, literary and artistic as well as sociaL These Leaves 
not only include much excellent hterary criticism by 
Diderot, but also gave occasion to the incomparable salons 
or accounts of the exhibition of pictures from the same 
hand, essays which founded the art of picture cnticism, 
and which have hardly been surpassed since. The prize 
competitions of the Academy were also a considerable stim- 
ulus to literary criticism, though the prevailing taste^in 
such compositions rather inclined to elegant themes than to 
careful studies or analyses. Larger works on the arts in 
general or on special divisions of them were not wanting, 
as, for instance, that of Dubos before alluded to, and those 
of the Pire Bouhonra, the Abbd Trublet, and the Abb6 
Terrasson, the Fssai sur la Feiziture of Diderot, and others. 
Cnticolly annotated editions of the great Trench writers 
also came into fashion, and were no longer written by mere 
pedants. Of these Voltaire’s edition of Corneille was the 
most remarkable, and his annotations, united separately 
under the title of Gommeniaire mr Go^'nedle, form not the 
least important portion of his works. Even older writers, 
looked down upon though they were hy the general taste 
of the day, received a share of this critical interest. In the 
earlier portion of the century Lenglet-Dufresnoy and La : 
Monnoye devoted their attention to Rabelais, Regnier, j 
Villon, Marot, and others. Barbazan (1696-1774) and Le ) 
Grand d’Aussy (1737-1800) gathered and brought into 
notice the long scattered and unknown rather than neglected 
fabliaux of the Middle Ages. Even the chansons de gestes 
attracted the notice of the Comte de Caylus (1692-1765) 
and the Comte de Tressan (1706-1785) The latter, in his 
Mbliothd^ce des Fomans, worked up a large number of^the 
old epics iuto a form suited to the taste of the ceutury. In 
hiB hands they became lively tales of the kind suited to 
readers of Voltaire and CrdbiQon. But in this travestied 
form they had considerable influence both m France and 
abroad — Wieland, for instance, wnting his Oheron merely 
from a knowledge, and very soon after the appearance, of 
Tressan’s version of Euon de Bord-eaiac. By these pubUcOr 
tions attention was at least called to early French literature, 
and when it had been once called, a more serious and ap- 
preciative study became merely a matter of time. The 
style of much of the literary criticism of the close of this 
period was indeed deplorable enough. Laharpe (1739- 
1803), who though a httle later iu time as to most of his 
critical productions is perhaps its most representative figure, 
shows criticism in one of its worst forms. He has all the 
defects of Malherbe and Boileau, with few of their merits 
and none of their excuses. The critic specially abhorred 
by Sterne, who looked ouly at the stop-watdi, was a kiiidof 
prophecy of Laharpe j but such a writer is a natural 
enough expression of an expiring principle The year after 
the death of Laharpe Sainte-Beuve was born 
18^A Genlury SavarUs. — In science and general erudition 
the 18th century in France was at first much occupied with 
the mathematical studies for which the French genius is so 
peculiarly adapted, which the great discovmies of Descartes 
had made possible and popular, and which those of his 
Supplanter Hewton only mswie more popular stiR Vol- 
taire took to himself the credit which he fairly deserves 
of first introducing the Hewtonian system into France and 
it was soon widely popular— even ladies devoting themr- 
selvM to the exposition of mathematical subjects, as in the 
case of the Marquise du Chatelet. Many of the greatest 


mathematicians of the age, such as De Moivre and Laplace, 
were French by birth, while others hke Euler belonged to 
French-speaking races, and wrote in French. The physical 
sciences were also ardently cultivated, the impulse to them 
being given partly by the generally materialistic tendency 
of the age, partly by the Newtonian system, and partly also 
by the extended knowledge of the world provided by the 
circumnavigatory voyage of Bougainville (1729-1811), and 
other travels. Maupertuis (1698-1759) and La Condamine 
(1701-1774) made long journeys for scientific purposes, and 
duly recorded their experiences. The former, a mathema- 
tician and physicist of some ability but more oddity, is 
chiefly known to literature hy the ridicule of Voltaire m the 
Diatribe du Docteur Ahakia D’Alembert (1713-1783), a 
great mathematiciau and a writer of considerable though 
rather academic excellence, is principally known from his 
connexion with and introduction to the Encyclopedic, of 
which more presently. Chemistry was also assiduously 
cultivated, the Baron d’Holbach, among others, bemg a de- 
votee thereof, and helpmg to advance the science to the 
potat where, at the conclusion of the century, it was illus- 
trated by Berthollet and Lavoisier During all this devo- 
tion to science m its modern acceptation, the older and 
more literary forms of erudition were not neglected, 
especially by the illustrious Benedictines of the abbey of 
St Maur. Oalmet (1672-1757), the author of the well- 
known Dvdionary of the Bible, belonged to this order, and 
to them also (m particular to Dorn Rivet) was due the 
beginning of the immense Eistoire LUtiraire de la France, 
a work interrupted by the Revolution and long suspended, 
bub for the last quarter of a century diligently continued. 

Of leas orthodox names distinguished for erudition, Frdret 
(1688-1749), flecretary of the Academy, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. But in the consideration of the science end 
learning m the 18th century from a literary point of view, 
there is one name and one book which requii’e particular and, 
in the cose of the book, somewhat extended mention. The 
man is Buffon (1747-1780), the book i\L^ Encydopklie. The Buffon 
immeuse Natural History of Buffon, though not entirely his 
own, is a remexkable monument of the union of scientific 
tastes with literary ability. As has happened in many simi- 
lar instances, there is in parts more literature than science 
to be found in it; and from the point of view of the latter, 
Buffon was far too careless in observation and far too solicit- 
ous of perfection of style and grandiosity of view. The 
style of Buffon has sometimes been made the subject of the 
highest eulogy, and it is at its best admirable ; but one still 
feels in it the fault of all serious French prose iu this cen- 
tury before Rousseau, — the presence, that is to say, of an 
artificial spirit rather than of natural variety and power. The 
Emydc^dve, unquestionably on the whole the most import- The En 
ant French literary production of the ceutuiy, if we except dopidi 
the works of Rousseau and Voltaire, was conducted for a 
time by Diderot and D’Alembert, ^terwards by Diderot 
alone. It numbered among its contributors almost every 
Franchman of eminence m letters. It is often spoken of as 
if, under the guise of an encyclopsedia, it had been merely 
a plaidoyer against religion, but this is entirely erroneous 
■Whatever anti-ecclesiastical bent some of the articles assy 
have, the book as a whole is simply what it professaa A 
dictionary, — ^that is to say, not merely on his ' ’ 
tical lexicon, like those of Bayleand 
and biography were nominally excIudU " ^ * 
arte, sciences, trades, and technical Isi 
had perhaps the greatest faculty-^'^"^ 
for the literary treatment 
most heterogeneous tHWjl I 
and his untiring 1 ' 
articles, but 
mined the a' 
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that it had, quite independently of any theological or 
political influence, an immense share in diffusing and grati- 
fying the tUvSte for general information bywhich the century 
which has succeeded its publication has been more diatin- 
guished than perhaps any other m history 

1789-1830 — General Sketch — The period which elapsed 
between the outbreak of the Eevolution and the accession 
of Oharlea X has often been considered a sterile one in 
point of literatura As far as mere productiveness goes, 
this judgment is hardly correct No class of literature was 
altogether neglected during these stirring five-and-thirty 
years, the political events of which have bo engrossed the 
attention of posterity that it his sometun.es been necessary 
for historians to remind us that daring the height of the 
Terror and the final disasters of the empire the theatres 
were open and the booksellers’ shops patronized as much 
or more than ever. Journalism, parliamentary eloquence, 
and scientific writing were especially cultivated, and the 
former in its modern sense may almost be said to have 
been created. But of the higher products of literature the 
period may justly be considered to have been somewhat 
barren During the earlier part of it there is, with the 
exception of Andr^ Ch4nier, not a single name of the first 
or even second order of excellence. Towards the midst 
those of Chateaubriand (1768-1848) and Madame de Stael 
(1766-1817) stand almost alone, and at the close those of 
Conner, B4ranger, and Lamartme are not seconded by any 
others to tell of the magnificent literary burst vrbicb was to 
follow the publication of GrormelL Of all departments of 
literature, poetry proper was worst represented during this 
period. Andr4 Gli4mer was silenced at its opemng by the 
guillotine. Le Brun and Delille, favoured by an extraor- 
dinary longevity, contmued to be admired and followed. It 
was the palmy time of descriptive poetry. Fontaues, Castel, 
Boisjolm, Esmenard, Berehoux, Eicard, Martin, Gudin, 
Cournaud, are uamMi which chiefly survive as those of the 
authors of scattered attempts to turn the Eucyclopsedia into 
verse. Ch4nedoll4 (1769-1833) owes his reputation rather 
to amiabihty and to his association with men eminent in 
different ways, such as Eivarol and Joubert, than to any 
real power. Even more amhitiouely, Luce de lAncival, 
Campeuon, Dumesnil, and Parsevd de Grand-Maiaon 
endeavoured to wnte epics, and succeeded rather worse 
than tlie Chapelains and Deamarets of the 17th century. 
The characteristic of all this poetry vras the description of 
everything in metaphor and paraphrase, and the careful 
avoidance of anything like directness of expression j and the 
historians of the romantic movement have collected many 
instances of this absurdity. Lamartine wiU be more pro- 
perly noticed in the next division. But about the same 
time as Lamartme, and towards the end of the present 
period, there appeared a poet who may be regarded as the 
iMt important echo of Malherbe. This was Casimir Delar 
vigne (1793—1843), the author of Les Messeniennes, a 
writer of very great talent, and, according to the measure 
of Eousseau and Lebrun, no mean poet It is usual to 
reckon Delavigne as transitionary between the two schools, 
but in stnctness he must be counted with the classicists. 
Dramatic poetry exhibited somewhat similar characteristics, 
^e system of tragedy writing had become purely mechan- 
ical, and every act, almost every scene and situation, had 
its regular and appropriate business and language, the 
former of which the poet was not supposed to alter at all, 
and the latter only very sliglitly. Poinsinet, Laharpe, M 
J. Chdniei', Eaynouard, Do J ouy, Briffaut, Baour-Lormian, 
all wrote in this style. _ Of these Ch4nier(1764-1811) had 
some of the vigour of his brother Andr4, from whom he was 
distinguished by more popular political principles and 
better fortune, On the other hand Ducis (1733-1816), 
who passes with Englishmen as a feeble reducer of Shake- 


speare to classical rules, passed with his contemporaries as 
an mtrodncer into French poetry of strange and revolu 
tionary novelties Comedy, on the other hand, fared 
better, as indeed it had always fared. Fabre d’Eglautine 
(1755-1794) (the companion in death of Danton), Collin 
d’Harleville (1765-1806), Andiieux (1759-1833), Picard, 
Alexandre Duval, andN4pomiic4ae Lemercier (1771-1840) 
were the comic authors of the period, and their works have 
nob suffered the complete echpse of the contemporary trage- 
dies which in part they also wrote. If not exactly worthy 
successors of Molifere, they are at any rate not unworthy 
children of Beaumarchais In romance writing there is 
again, until we come to Madame de Stael, a great want of 
ongiiiality and even of excellence in workmanship. The 
works of Madame de Genlls (1746-1830) exhibit the ten- 
dencies of the 18th century to platitude and noble sentiment 
at their worst Madame Cottin, Madame Souza, and 
Madame de Krudener exhibited some of the qualities of 
Madame de Lafayette and more of those of Madame de 
Qenlis. Fi4v46 (1767-1839), m Le Dot de Suzette and 
other works, showed some power over the domestic storj’, 
but perhaps the most remarkable work m point of oiigmality 
of the time was Xavier de Maistre’s (1763-1852) Voyage 
avtaur de ma. Chamhre, an attempt in quite a new style, 
which has been happily follow ed up by other wri tei s Turn- 
mg to hUtory we find comparatively little wiitten at this 
period. Indeed, until quite its close, men weie too much 
occupied in making history to have time to write it. There 
is, however, a considerable body of memoir writers, especially 
in the earlieryears of the period, and some greatnames appear 
even in history proper. Many of Sismondi’s (1773-1842) 
bast works were produced dunng the empire. De Baraute 
(1782-1866), though his best known works date much later, 
belongs paxti^ly to this time. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of philosophical writing, especially in what we may 
call applied philosophy, was considerable. The sensation- 
alist views of Condillac were first continued as by Destutt 
de Tracy (1754-1832) and Laromigui6re, and subsequently 
opposed, in consequence partly of a religious and spiritualist 
revival, partly of the influence of foreign schools of thought, 
especially the German and the Scotch The chief philo- 
sopliical writers from this latter point of view were Boyer 
CoUard (1763-1846), Maine de Biran (1776-1824), and 
Jonffroy (1796-1842). Their influence on literature, how- 
ever, was altogether inferior to tliat of the reactionist 
school, of whom De Bonald (1763-1840) and Joseph de 
Maistre (1754-1821) were the great leaders. These latter 
were strongly political m their tendencies, and political 
philosophy received, as was natural, a large share of the 
attention of the time. In continuation of the work of the 
Philosophes, the most remarkable writer wasVolney (1767- 
1820), whose Rwmes are generally known. On the other 
hand, others belonging to that school, such as Necker and 
Morellet, wrote from the moderate point of view against re- 
volutionary excesses. Of the reactionists, Da Bondd is ex- 
tremely royahst, and carries out in his lUgklations Frimir 
ixm somewhat the same patriarchal and absolutist theories 
as our own Filmer, but with infinitely greater genius. As 
De Bonald is royalist and aristocratic, so De Maistre is the Mnistre. 
advocate of a theocracy pure and simple, with the pope 
fur its earthly head, and a vigorous despotism for its system 
of government. Of theology proper there is almost 
necessarily little or nothing, the clergy being in the earlier 
period proscribed, iu the latter part kept in a strict 
and somewhat discreditable subjection by the empire. In 
moralizing literature there is one work of the very highest 
excellence, which, though not published till long afterwards, 
belongs in point of composition to this period. This is the 
Femiee of Joubert (1754-1824), the most illustrious sue- Joufieii 
cessor of Pascal and Vauvenarguea, and to be ranked 
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perhaps aboee both iu the literary finish of his maximSj and 
certainly above Vauvenargues in the breadth and depth of 
thought which they exhibit. Of science and erndition the 
time was fruitful. At an eaily period of it appeared the 
remarkable work of Cabanis (1757-1808), thBltaiiporta du 
Physique et dii Morale de I'Homme^ a work in which physi- 
ology 13 treated from the extreme materialist pomt of view, 
but with all the livehness and literary excellence of the 
Philosophe movement at its best. Another physiological 
work of great merit at this period was the Trake de la Via 
el de la Mart of Bichat, and the example set by these works 
was widely followed, while in other bi-anches of science La- 
place, Lagrange, Hauy, Berthollet, <ka, picduced contri- 
butions of the highest value. From the literary point of 
view, however, the chief interest of this time is centred 
in two individual names, those of Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Sbael, and three literary developments of a 
more or less novel character, which were all of the highest 
importance in shaping the course which French literature 
has taken since 1824. One of these developments was 
the reactionary movement of De Maiatre and De Bonald, 
which in its turn largely influenced Chateaubriand, then 
Lomeunais and Montalembert, and has bean recently re- 
presented in French literature in different guises, duefly 
by M. Louis Veuillot and Mgr Dupanloup. The second 
and third, closely connected, were the immense advances 
made by parliamentary eloquence and by political writing, 
the latter of which, by the hand of Paid Louis Courier 
(1773-1825), contributed for the first time an undoubted 
masterpiece to French literature The influence of the 
two combined has smce raised journalism to even a greater 
pitch of power in France than in any other country. 
It IS in the development of these new openiugs for litera- 
ture, and in the cast aud complexion which they gave 
to Its matter, that the real literary importance of the 
Berolutionary penod consists; just as it is in the new 
elements which they supplied for the treatment of such 
subjects that the literary value of the authors of and 
Be PAllemagne mainly lies. We have already alluded to 
some of the beginnings of peiiodical and journalistic letters 
iu France. For some time, in the hands of Bayle, Basnage, 
Des Maizeaux, Jurieu, Leclerc, periodical literature con- 
sisted mainly of a series, more or less disconnected, of 
pamphlets, with occasional extracts from forthcoming works, 
critical adversana, and the hke. Of a more r^rdar kind 
were the often-mentioned Journal de Trmnix and Mercure 
de France, and later the Annie Bitteraire of Frdron and the 
like. The Gorresjjondance of Grimm also, as we have 
pointed out, bore considerable resemblance to a modem 
monthly review, though it was addressed to a very few 
persons. Of political news there was, under a despotism, 
naturally very little. 1789, however, saw a vast chanp in 
this respect. An enormous efflorescence of periodical litera- 
ture at once took place, and a few of the numerous journals 
founded in that year or soon afterwards survived for a 
considerablo time. A whole class of authors arose who 
pretended to he nothing more than jouxnalista, while many 
writers distingmshed for more solid contiibutions to litera- 
ture took part in the movement, and not a few active 
politicians contribnted. Thus to the original staff of the 
Ifomteur, or, as it was at first called, La Gazette Na^mnaLe^ 
Laharpe, Lacretelle, Andrieux, Qarat, and Qiuguen^ were 
attached. Among the writers of the J<mm^ de Paris 
Andr^ Chenier hsd been ranked, Fontanes contributed to 
many royahst and moderate joumala Guizot and Morellet^ 
representatives respectively of the 19th aud the 18th cen- 
tury, shared in the Nouvdles PoliUgues, while Bertin Fievde 
and Geoffrey contributed to the Journal de V Empire, after- 
wards turned into the still existing J Tumal des Debats. Of 
active politicians Marat {L’Ami du Peuple), Mirabeau 


{Courier de Provence), Barfere {Journal des Bebats et des 
Becrets), Brissot {Patnoie Fran^u), Hubert {Ph'e Bu- 
clmne), Robespierre {Befenseur de la ConsUtuhon), and. 
Tallien {La Sentinelle) were the most remarkable who had 
an intimate connexion with journalism On the other 
hand, the type of the journalist pure and simple i.s Camille 
Desmoulins (1759-1794), one of the most brilliant, in a 
Uterary point of view, of the short-lived celebrities of the 
time. Of the same cW were Pelletier, Durozoy, Loustalot, 
Royou. As the immediate daily interest in politics drooped, 
there wore formed periodicals of a partly pohtical and 
partly literary character. Such had been the Bicade Philo- 
sophique, which counted Cabanis, CIi6nier, and De Tracy 
among its contributors, and this was followed by the JRemie 
Frasvpise at a later period, which was in its turn succeeded 
by the R&vm des deux Mondes On the other hand, parhar 
mentary eloquence was even more important than journalism 
during the early period of the Revolution. Mirabeau nat- 
urally stands at the head of orators of this class, and next 
to him may bo ranked the well-known names of Malouet 
and Meunier among constitutionalists; of Robespierre, 

Marat, and Denton, the triumvirs of the Mountain; of 
Mauiy, Cazales, and the Vicomte do Mirabeau, among the 
royalists ; aud above all of the Girondist speakers Barnave, 
Vergmaud, and Lanjuinais. The last-named survived to 
take part m the revival of parliamentary discussion after the 
Restoration. But the permanent contributions to French 
literature of this period of voluminous eloquence are, as 
frequently happens in such cases, by no means large. The 
union of the journalist and the parliamentary spirit pro- 
duced, however, m Paul Louis Courier a master of style. Cowiier. 
Courier spent the greater part of his life, tragically cut short, 
iu transl^mg the classics aud studying the older writers of 
France, in which study he learnt thoroughly to despise the 
pseudo-classicism of the 18th century. It was not till he 
was past forty that he took to political writing, and the 
style of his pamphlets, and their wonderful irony and vigour, 
at once placed them on the level of the veiy best things of 
the kind. Along with Courier should be mentioned 
Benjamin Constant (1767-1830), who, though partly a ro- 
mance writer and pamy a philosophical author, was mainly a 
politician and an orator, besides being fertile in articles and 
pamphlets. Lamennais like Lamartine will best be dealt 
with later, and the same may be said of BSranger; but 
Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael must be noticed here. 

The former represents, in the influence which changed the 
hterature of the 18th century into the literature of the 19lh, 
the vague spirit of unrest and '‘Weltsdhmerz,” the affec- 
tion for the picturesque qualities of nature, the rehgious 
spmt occasionally tummg into mysticism, and the respect 
sure to become more and mote definite and appreciative for 
antiquity. He gives in short the romantic and conservative 
element Madame de Stael, on the other hand, as became MadAme 
a daughter of ISTecter, retained a great deal of the Philo- de staeL 
sophe character and the traditions of the 18th century, 
eEqiecially its liberalism, its e&wbikte, and its thirst for 
general information ; to which, however, she added a cosmo 
^iitan spirit, and a readiness to introduce into France the 
literary and social, as w^ as the political and philosophicali 
peouharities of other countries to which the 18th cental^, 
in France at least, had been a stranger, and 
briaud himself, notwithstanding his exonrsiopa-l^i l^l^^ ^ 
literature, had been very far from f eelihg. ' 
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distinguislisd clildren, were by no means free. The abso- 
lute literary importance of tbe two was very different. 
Madame de Stael’s early writings were of tbe critical kind, 
half aesthetic half ethical, of which the 18th century had 
been fond, and which their titles, Lettres sur J.J. Rousseau^ 
De V Influence des Rassions, De la lAtteraiure coTisidh'ee dans 
see rappoHs avee les InsiitniKnis Sociales, sufficiently show. 
Her romances, Delphne and Connne, have singularly lost 
their attraction in seventy years, but their influence at the 
time was immense. The work, however, which had really 
the most fertile influence was the De VAllemagne^ whioh 
practically opened up to the rising generation in France the 
till then unknown treasures of bterature and philosophy, 
which during the most glorious half century of her literary 
history Germany had, sometimes on hints taken from 
France herself, been accumukting. The style of these van- 
ous works IS not of the most aduoirable, and in their matter 
there is still, as we have said, much hollow talk But the 
enthusiasm which pervaded them had a powerful effect^ and 
the indications of new sources at which this enthusiasm 
might satisfy itself had an effect more powerful still, 
lateau- The literary importance of Chateaubnand is far greater, 
land ■^vlule his hterary influence can hardly be exaggerated. 
Chateaubriand’s literary father was Bousseau, and his voyage 
to America helped to develop the seeds which Bousseau had 
sown. In Renie and other works of the same kind, the 
naturalism of Rousseau received a still further development. 
But it was not m mere naturalism that Chateaubriand was 
to find his most fertile and most successful theme. It 
was, on the contrary, in the rehabilitation of Christianity. 
The 18th centmy had used against religion the method of 
ridicule, Chateaubriand, by genius rather than by reasoning,- 
sat up against this method that of poetry and romance. 

Christianity,” says he, almost in so many words, “ is the most 
poetical of all religions, the most attractive, the most fertile 
in literary, artistic, and social results.” This theme he de- 
velops with the most splendid language, and with every con- 
ceivable advantage of style, in the Ghxne d% Ghnstianwnve 
and the Martyrs. The spleadour of imagination, the sum- 
monii^ of history and literature to supply effective and 
touching illustrations, analogies, and incidents, the rich 
colouring so different from the peculiarly monotonous and 
grey tones of the masters of the 18th century, and the 
fervid admiration for nature which were Chateaubriand’s 
main attractions and characteristics, could not fail to have an 
enormous literary influence. The romantic school acknow- 
ledged, and with justice, its direct indebtedness thereto ; 
but at the same time Ohateauhriand’s power of argument 
is perhaps weaker than that of any writer of equal emi- 
nence ] and great as has been his literary following, Ms 
followers have very rarely adopted Ms prinoipjes. 

Litm^ature since 1830 —-In dealing with the Mstory of 
French literature during the last half century, a slight 
alteration of treatment is requisite. The subdivisions of 
literature have lately become so numerous, and the contri- 
butions to each have reached such an immense volume, that 
it IS impossible to gi re more than cursory notice, or indeed 
allusion, to moat of them. It so happens, however, that the 
purely literary characteristics of this fperiod, though of the 
most striking and remarkably are confined to a few 
branches of literature. The characteristic of the 19th 
century in France has Mtherto been at least as strongly 
marked as that of any previous period. In the lynddlA 
Ages men of letters followed each other in the cultivation 
of certain literary forms for long centuries. The chanson 
de geste, the Arthurian legend, tbe roman d’aventury the 
fabliau, the allegorical poem, the rough dramatic jou, 
mystery, and farce, served successively as moulds into wMch 
the thought and writing impulse of generations of authors 
were successively cast, often with little attention to the 
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suitableness of form and subject. The end of the 16th 
century, and still more the 16 th, owing to the vast extension 
of thought and knowledge then introduced, finally broke 
up the old forms, and introduced the practice of treating 
each subject in a manner more or less appropriate to it, and 
whether appropriate or not, freely selected by the author 
At the same time a vast but somewhat mdiscrimmate addi- 
tion was made to the actual vocabulary of the language, 
The 17th and 18th centunes witnessed a process of restnc- 
tiononce more to certain forms and strict mutation of pre- 
decessors, combined with attention to purely arbitrary rules, 
the cramping and impoverishing effect of this (in F6nelon’s 
words) being counterbalanced partly by the efforts of indi- 
vidual genius, and still more by the constant and steady 
enlargement of the range of thought, the choice of subjects, 
and the familiarity with other literature, both of the ancient 
and modern world. The literary work of the 19 th century 
and of the great romantic movement which began in its 
second quarter was to repeat on a fai larger scale the work 
of the 16th, to bieak up and discard such liteiary forms 
as had become useless or hopelessly stiff, to give strength, 
suppleness, and variety to such as were retained, to invent 
new ones where necessary, and to enrich the language by 
importations, inventions, and revivals. The result of this 
revolution is naturally most remarkable lu the delies kttres 
and the kindred department of history. Poetry, not dram- 
atic, has been revived ; prose romance and hterary criticism 
have been brought to a perfection previously unknown ; and 
history has produced works more various, if not more re- 
markable, than at any previous stage of the language. Of 
all these branches we shall therefore endeavour to give some 
detailed account But the services done to the language 
were not limited to the strictly literary branches of liteia- 
ture. Modern French, if it lacks, as it probably does lack, 
the statuesque precision and elegance of prose style to whicli 
between 1650 and 1800 all else was sacrificed, has become 
a much, more suitable instrument for the accurate and 
copious treatment of positive and concrete subjects. These 
subjects have accordingly been treated in an abundance 
corresponding to that manifested in other countrie.s, though 
the literary importance of the treatment has peiliaps pro- 
portionately declined. We cannot even attempt to indicate 
the innumerable directions of scientific study which this 
copious industry has taken, and must confine ourselves to 
those which come more immediately under the headings 
previously adopted. In philosophy France, like other 
nations, has principally devoted itself to the historical side 
of the matter, and the names of Damiron, Jules Simon, 
Vacherot, Quinet, Be Bdmusat, and Renan must be men- 
tioned. Victor Cousin (1792-1867), after enjoying a brief 
celebrity as the chief oi an eclectic school, is now prmci- 
pally remembered as a philosophical historian and critic. 
Towards the latter part of Ms long life he quitted even this 
connexion with pMlosophy, and devoted himself chiefly to 
the study of French history. The importance of Auguste 
Comte (1793-1857) is rather political and scientific than 
literary. We must also mention M. Tame (b. 1828), a 
brilliant writer, who busies Mmself alternately with history, 
philosophy, and criticism. Theology again, with the ex- 
ception of Lamennais, to be mentioned hereafter, supplies no 
name on wMch we need linger except that of M. Renan (b. 
1823), whose somewhat florid literary style has contributed 
largely to the influence of his theological ideas. Montalem- 
bert (1810-1870), an historian with a strong theological 
tinge, deserves notice, and among orators Lacordaire (1802- 
1861) and the P6re F61ix (b. 1810) on the Catholic side, 
and Athanose Coijuerel (1820-1875) on the Protestant, 
The Pemees of Joubert, partly moral and partly literary, 
belong, iu point of publication and interest, to this period, 
p,nd so do the melancholy moral izings of Be Sdnancour 
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(1770-1846), wrMcli have had a great influence, though on 
a somewhat limited circle. Political philosophy and its 
kindred sciences have naturally received a large share of 
attention Towards the middle of the century there was a 
great development of socialist and fanciful theorizing on 
politics, with which the names of St Simon, Fourier, 
Cabet, and others are connected. As political economists 
Bastiat, De Xavergne, Blanqui, and Chevalier may be 
noticed. In De Tocqueville (1805-1809) France produced 
a political observer of a remarkably acute, moderate, and 
reflective character. The name of Lerminier (1805-1867) 
is of wide repute for legal and constitutional writings, and 
that of Jommi (1779-1869) is still more celebrated as a 
military historian ; while that of Xenormant (1801-1869) 
holds a not dissimilar position in archaeology. With the 
publications devoted to physical science proper we do not 
attempt to meddle. Philology, however, demands a bnef 
notice In classical studies France has not recently occu- 
pied the position which might be expected of the country 
of Scaliger and Casaubon. She has, however, produced 
some considerable Orientalists, such 'as Champollion the 
younger, Burnouf, Silvestre de Sacy, and Stanislas Julien 
In attention to the antiquities of their own country the 
French have been at last stimulated by the example of 
Geimany. The foundation of Eomance philology was due, 
indeed, to the foreigners Wolf and Diez, But early in the 
century the curiosity as to the older literature of France 
created by Barbazan, Tressan, and others continued to 
extend. M^on published many imprinted fabliaux, gave 
the whole of the French Rmari cycle, with the exception 
of Eenart le Gontrefait, and edited the Roman de la Rose. 
Fauriel and Eaynonard dealt elaborately with Proven 9 al 
poetry as well as partially with that of the trouvferes ; and the 
latter produced his comprehensive Lexique Romans. These 
examples were followed by many other writers, who edited 
manuscript works and commented on them, always with 
zeal and sometimes with discretion. Foremost among these 
must be mentioned M. Pauhn Paris, who for fifty years has 
served the causa of old French literature with untiring 
energy, great literary taste, and a pleasant and facile pen. 
His selections from manuscripts, Ms Romancero Rrawpk, 
Ms edition^ of Garin U Loherain andiJerte aw Grans Pies, 
and his Romans de la Table Ronds may especially be men- 
tioned Soon, too, the Benedictine Eisioire IdUdraire, so 
long interrupted, was resumed under M. Paris’s general 
management, and has proceeded nearly to the end of the 
14th century. Among its contents M. Paris’s dissertations 
on the later chansons de gestes and the early song wnters, 
M, Victor Xe Clerc’s on the fabliaux, and M. Xittr6’B on the 
romans d’aventures may be specially noticed. For some 
time indeed the work of French editors was chargeable with 
a certain lack of cntical and philological accuracy. This 
reproach, however, has recently been wiped off by the 
efforts of a band of young scholars, chiefly pupils of the 
Rook des Ghartes, with MM.f Gaston Pans and Paul 
Meyer at their head. The SoditS des Andens Teates 
Francois has also been formed for the purpose of publisMng 
scholarly editions of inedited works. Yet France has as 
yet produced no lexicon of her older tongue to complete the 
admirable dictionary in which M. Xittrd (b. 1801), at the 
cost of a life’s labour, has embodied the whole vocabulary 
of the classical French, language. Meanwhile the period 
between the Middle Ages proper and the ITth century has 
not lacked its share of this revival of attention. To the 
literature between Villon and Regnier especial attention 
was paid by the early romantics, and Sainte-Beuve’s 
Tabkau Exstorigm et GriUgne de la Folds ef du Theatre 
an Semhne SUck was one of the manifestoes of the school 
Smce the appearance of that work in 1828 editions with 
criticfd comments of the literature of this period have con* 


stantly multiplied, aided by the great fancy for tastefully 
produced works which exists among the iicher classes m 
France ; and there are probably now few countries in which 
works of old authors, whether m cheap reprints or in Ux- 
iions de Iwce can be more readily procured. 

The RmxanixeMoismefid.-A^ is time, however, to return 
to the literary revolution itself, and its more purely hterary 
results. At the accession of Cliarlea X. France possessed 
three writers, and perhaps only three, of already remarkabie 
eminence, if we except Chateaubriand, who was already of a 
past generation. These three were Bdranger (1780-1857), Btoger, 
Xamartine (1790-1869), and Xamonnais (1782-1864). 

The first belongs defimtely in manner, despite his striking 
originahty of nmnce, to the past Ho has remnants of the 
old periphrases, the cumbrous mythological allusions, the 
poetical properties of Fiench verse. Ho has also the older 
and somewhat narrow limitations of a French poet j 
foreigners are for him more barbarians, At the same time 
his extraordinary lyrical faculty, his excellent wit, which 
makes him a descendant of Eabelais and Xa Fontaine, and 
Ills occasional touches of pathos made him deserve and 
obtain something more than successes of occasion. St- 
ranger, moreover, was very far from being the mere impro- 
visatore which those who ding to the mspirationist theory 
of poetry would fain see in him. His studies in style and 
composition were persistent, aud it was long before he 
attained the firm and bnlliant manner which distinguishes 
him. Btranger’s talent, however, was still too much a 
matter of individual genius to have great hterary influence, 
and he formed np school It was different with Lamartine, Lamar* 
who was, nevertheless, like B^ranger, o typical Frenchman, tme. 

The Meditations aud the Earrrmnes exhibit a remarkable 
transition between the old school and the new. In going 
direct to nature, m borrowing from her strikuig outlmes, 
vivid and contrasted tints, harmony, and variety of sound, 
the new poet showed himself an innovator of the best class. 

In using romantic and rehgious associations, and expressing 
them in affecting lauguage, he was the Chateaubriand of 
verse. But with all this he retained some of the vices of 
the classical school His versification, harmonious as it is, 
is monotonous, and he does not venture into the bold lyncal 
forms which true poetry loves, end with which the alex- 
andrine of Boileau could not unite itself. He has still the 
horror of the nvot propre ; he is always spiritualizing and 
idealizing, and his style and thought have a double portion 
of the feminine and almost flaccid softness which had come 
to pass for grace in French, Nevertheless the Laa is a poem 
such as hadnot been written m France for 200 years. The 
last of the trio, Lamennais, represents an altogether bolder 
and rougher genius. Strongly influenced by the Catholic 
reaction, Lamennais also shows the strongest possible influ- 
ence of the revolutionary spirit. His earliest work, theLamen* 
Mssax surV Indifference en Mature de Religion, was a defence nate, 
of the church on curiously unecclesiastical lines. It was 
wntten in an ardent style, full of illustrations, and ex- 
tremdy ambitious in character. The plan was parlly ffiritical 
and partly constructiva 'The first part.disposed of the ISfch 
century; the second, adopting the theory of papal absolutism 
wMch DeMaistre hod already advocated, proceeded to base 
it on a supposed universal consent, which the Ghmeh of 
Rome was very far from accepting as a contribution 13) its 
defence. The after history of Lamennais was perha^ not 
an unnatural recoil from this ; hut with this after history 
we are not concerned; it is sufficient to point out tlat m 
hiB prose, especially as afterwards developed in the apocalyp- 
tic Paroles ^%n GroyatU, are to be discerned inany of the 
tATjdftnrie s of the romantic school, particulailyits hardy and 
picturesque choice of language, and the disdam of estar 
Wished and accepted methods winch it professed. Thesig^ 

of the revohition itsdf we)r«, as was natural first given in 
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periodical literature. The feudalist affectations of Chateau- 
briand and the legitimists excited a sort of sestketic affec- 
tion for Gothicism, and Walter Scott became one of the 
most favourite authors in. France. Soon was started the 
periodical Jm Muse JPraiK^dise^ iii which the names of Hugo, 
He Vigny, Desckamps, and Madame de Girardin appear 
Almost all the writera in this periodical were eager royalists, 
and for some time the battle was still fought on pohtical 
grounds. There could, however, be no special connexion 
between classical dmma and liberalism; and the liberal 
journal, the Glohe^ with no less a person than Sainte-Beuve 
among its contributors, declared definite war against classi- 
cism in the drama. Soon the question became purely 
hterary, and the romantic school proper was bom in the 
famous cenade or chque in which Hugo was chief poet, 
Sainte-Beuve chief cntic, and Gautier, Gerard de Nerva^ 
timile and Antony Deschamps, Petrus Borel, and others 
were officeia Alfred de Vigny and Alfred de Musset stand 
somewhat apart, and so does Charles Nodier (1783-1844), 
a versatile and voluminous writer, the very variety and 
number of whose works have somewhat prevented the in- 
dividual excellence of any of them from having justice done 
to it The objects of the school, which was at first violently 
opposed, so much so that certain Academicians actually 
petitioned the king to forbid the admission of any romantic 
piece at the Thd4tre Fran^aia, were, bnefly stated, the 
bumiug of everything which had beau adored, and the 
adoring of everything which had been burnt Tliey would 
have no unities, no arbitrary selection of subjects, no re- 
straints on variety of versification, no academically limited 
vocabulary, no considerations of artificial beauty, and, above 
all, no periphrastic expression, The mt propre, the calling 
of a spade a spade, was the great commandment u£ roman- 
ticism , but it most be allowed that what was taken away 
m periphrase was made up in adjectives. De Musset, who 
was very much of a free-lance in the contest, maintained 
indeed that the differ&Uia, of the romantic was the copious 
use of this part of speecL All sorts of epithets were m- 
vented to distinguish the two parties, of which McanboyanC 
and Griscltre are perhaps the most aecurata and expressive 
pair, — the former serving to denote the gorgeous tints and 
bold attempts of the new school, the latter the grey colour 
and monotonous outlines of the old. The representation of 
jSeniamm 1830 was the cttlnuuation of the struggle, and 
during great part of the reign of Louis Philippe almost all 
the younger men of letters in Prance were romautics. The 
representation of the Lwrlcn of Ponsard (1814-1867) in 
1846 IS often quoted as the herald or sign of a classical re- 
action. But this was only apparent, and signified, if it 
signified anything, merely that the more juvenile excesses 
of the romantics were out of date. For forty years all the 
greatest men of letters of France have been on the innovat- 
ing side, and all without exception, whether intentionally 
or not, hare had their work coloured by the results of the 
movement 

Drama and Poet)'y sines 1830. — Although the immediate 
subject on which the battles of classics and romantics arose 
was dramatic poetry, the dramatic results of the movement 
have not been those of greatest value or most permanent 
character. The principal effect in the long run has been 
the introduction of a species of play cidled drams, as 
opposed to regular comedy and tragedy, admitting of much 
freer treatment than either of these two as previously under- 
stood in French, and landing itself m some measure to the 
lengthy and disjointed action, the multiplicity of personages, 
and the absence of stock characters which characterized the 
English stage in its palmy days. All Yictor Hugo’s 
dramatic works are of this class, and each, as ifc was pro- 
duced or published {OronimU^ Unnum, Marion ds I'Orme, 
Le Dot s’amuse, Lwrdee Portia, Marie Tudor, Ray Bias, 
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and Les Burgrems), was a literary event, and excited the 
most violent discussion, — the author’s usual plan being to 
prefix a prose preface of a very militant character to his 
work A still more melodramatic vaiiety of dtarne was 
that chiefly represented by Alexandre Dumas (1803-1874), 
whose llenn III and Antony, to which may be added later 
La Tour de Nesle and Mademoiselle de Bellnsle, were 
almost as much rallying points for the eaily romantics as 
tlie dramas of Hugo, despite their inferior literary value. 

At the same time Alexandre Soumet (1788-1845), in 
Worma, Vne FUe de Heron, <ka, and Casimir Delavigne in 
Marino Fdiero^ Louis XL, »fea, maintamed a somewhat 
closer adherence to the older models. The classical or semi- 
classical reaction of the last years of Louis Philippe was re- 
presented in tragedy by Ponsard {Luerke, Agnes de Al&ranie, 
ChwloUe Cordey, Uly&se, and several comedies), and on 
the comic mde, to a certain extent, by Emile Angier (b. 

1 820) in L’Ave^itu7nh'e, Le Gendre de M. Foirier, Le Fils 
de Gdboyer, &c. During aJmost the whole penod Eugbue 
Scribe (17S1-1861) poured forth innumerable comedies 
of the vaudeville order, which, without possessing much 
literary value, attained immense popularity. For the last 
twenty years the realist development of romanticism has 
had the upper hand m dramatic composition, its piincipal 
rcpiesentatives being on the one side Victonen Sardou (b 
1831), whom Xos Juiimes, La Famdle BmxMon, JRahagas, 
Dora, &C., has chiefly devoted himself to the satirical tieat- 
ment of manners, and Alexandre Dumas (b. 1824), 
who in such pieces as Les Idks de Madame Aulray and 
DJ^rangke has rather busied himself with morals. Cer- 
tain isolated authors also deserve notice, such as Antran. 
(1813-1877), a poet and Academician having some resem- 
blance to Lamartine, whose Fills d^seJiyh ciQ&teA. for him 
a dramatic reputation which he did not attempt to follow 
up, and Legouvd (b. 1807), whose Adrienne Lecouw'enr was 
assisted to popularity by the admirable talent of Rachel, 

A special variety of drama of the first literary importance 
I has also been cultivated m this century under the title of 
8(^s or provei'bes, slight dramatic sketches, m which the 
dialogue and style is of even more importance than the ac- 
tion. The best of all of tliese are those of Alfred de Musset 
(1810-1857), whose II Javi gylune porU sod'ouverte oil 
fermee, On %e hadine pas avec V amour, ifec., are models of 
grace and wit. Among his followers may be mentioned 
especially M. Octave Feuillet (K 1812), 

In poetry proper, os in drama, M. Victor Hugo showed "Tictor 
the way, and has never allowed any one since to take the 
lead from him. In him oU the romantic characteiistlcs are 
expressed and embodied, — disregard of arbitrary critical 
rules, free choice of subject, vanety and vigour of metre, 
splendour and sonorousness of diction. If the careful atten- 
tion to form which is also characteristic of the movement la 
less apparent m him than m some of hia followers, it is not 
because it is absent, but because the enthusiastic conviction 
with which he attacks every subject somewhat diverts atten- 
tion from It. As with the merits so with the defects. A 
deficient sense of the ludicrous which has characterized 
many of the romantics is strongly apparent in their leader, 
as is also an equally representative grandiosity, and a fond- 
nei» for the introduction of foreign and unfamiliar words, 
especially proper names, which occasionally produces an 
effect of burlesqua Victor Hugo’s earliest poetical works, 
his chiefly royalist and pohtical Odes, are cast in die older 
and accepted forms, but already display astonishing poetical 
quahties. But it was in the Ballades (for instance, the 
splendid Pas TArmes dii Poi Jmn, written in verses of 
three syllables) and the OmerUales (of -which may be taken 
for a ^mple the sixth section of Havarin, a perfect torrent 
of outlandish terms poured forth in the most admirable 
vrarse, or Lee Djinns, whore some of the stamias have line* 
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of two syllables each) that the grand provocation was to Gautier’s. This peculiar and somewhat quinteasenced 
thrown to the believers in alexandrines, careful caesuras, style is also remarkable in the of Louis 

and strictly separated couplets. Les Feuilles iVAutomne, Bertrand, a work of rhythmical pi ose almost unique in its 
Les Chants du Crepuscule, Les Voix Inienna es, Les Rayons character. The two Deschamps were chiefly remarkable 
et les Omhres, the productions of the next twenty years were as translators. The next generation produced three re- 
quieter m style and tone, but no less full of poetical spirit, markable poets, to whom may perhaps be added a fourtli. 
The Eevolution of 1848, the establishment of the empire, Th4odoi6 de Banville (b. 1820), adopting the principles of 
and the poet’s exile brought about a fresh determination of Gautier, and combining with them a considerable satuic 
las genius to lyrical subjects Les Ch<1tvrm\i8 kqA La faculty, composed a large amount of verse, faultless in form, 
Legende des SiMes, the one political, the other historical, delicate and exquisite in shades and colours, but so entirely 
reach perhaps the high water mark of French verse , and neutral in moral and political tone t’nat it has found com 
they were followed by the philosophical the paratively few admirers, Leconte de Lisle {b. 1819), 

lighter Chansons des Rnes et des Rois, the Ann^e Temble, carrying out the principle of ransacking foreign literatures 
the second Legende des SQcles, and one or two more volumes for subjects, has gone to Celtic, classical, or even Oriental 
which lead us to the present day. We have been thus par- sources for his inspiration, and despite a science in verse 
ticular because the hterary pioductiveness of Victor Hugo not much mferior to De Bauville’s, and a far wider range 
himself hasbeeu the measureand sample of the whole literary and choice of subject, has diffused an air of erudition, 
productiveness of France on the poetical side. At five-and not to say pedantry, over his work which has disgusted 
twenty he was acknowledged as a master, at seventy-five he some readers. Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867), by his 
IS a master stilL His poetical influence has been repre- choice of unpopular subjects and the terrible truth of his 
sented in three different schools, from which very few of analysis, has revolted not a few of those who, in tho 
the poetical writers of the century can be excluded. These words of an English critic, cannot take pleasure in tho re- 
De few we may notice first. Alfred de Musset, a writer of great presentation if they do not take pleasure in the thing 

MuasGt. genius, felt part of the romantic inspiration very strongly, represented. Thus by a strange coincidence each of the 

but was OQ the whole unfortunately influenced by Byron, three representatives of the second romantic generation has 
and partly out of wilfulness, portly from a natural want for various reasons been hitherto disappointed of his due 

of persevering industry and vigour, allowed himself to fame. The fourth poet of this time, Jos^phin Soulaiy, is 

be careless and even slovenly in composition. Hotwith- probably little known in England. HU sonnets, however, 
standing this many of his lyrics are among the finest poems are of rare beauty and excellence. In 1866 a collection of 
in the language, and his verse, careless as it is, has extra- poems, entitled after an old French fashion Ze Farnasse 
ordinary natural grace. Auguste Barbier, whose Iatrd)e8 Ceyntmpomin, appeared. It included contributions by 
shows an extraordinary command of nervous and masculine many of the poets just mentioned, but the moss of tho 
versification, also comas in here , and the Breton poet contributors were hitberto unknown to fame A similar 
Bnzenx, together with H6g6aippe Moreau, an unequal poet collection appeared in 1869, and was interrupted by tho 
possessing some talentj, and Pierre Dupont ^1821-1870), German war, but continued after it, and a third in 1876. 
one of much greater gifts, also deserve mention. Of the The contributors to these collections, who have mostly pub- 
school of Lamartine rather than of Hugo are Alfred de Vigny lished separate works, were very numerous, and have become 
(1799-1865) and Victor de Laprade (b. 1812), the former collectively known, half seriously and half in derision, as 
a writer of little bulk and somewhat over-fastidious, but Les Pao’nassims. From time to time aspirants to poetry, 
posse-ssing one of the moat correct and elegant styles to be such as MM. Bouchor and Lafagette, have attempted to 
found in French, the latter a meditative and philosophical revolt a^inat this society, but they have ended by being 
poet, hke De Vigny an admirable writer, but somewhat de- absorbed into it. The cardinal principle of the Pamassmis 
ficieut in pith and substance, as well as in warmth and is, in continuation of Gautier and Baudelaire, a devotion to 
colour. The poetical schools which more directly derive poetry as an art, but under this general principle there is a 
from the romantic movement as represented by Hugo are considerable diversity of aim and object, and a still greater 
three in number, corresponding in point of time wifii the diversity of subject Franqois Oopp^e has devoted himself 
first outburst of the movement, with the period of reaction chiefly to domestic and social subjects. Sully Prudhomme 
already alluded to, and with the closing years of the second has a certain classical tinge. Catulle Mendea has followed 
Gautier, empire. Of the first by far the most distinguished member Leconte de Lisle in going far afield for his subjects ; Louisa 
was Th6ophile Gautier (1811-1872), the most perfect poet Siefert indulges m the poetry of despair; while Albert 
m point of form that France has produced. The side of Glatigny, a poet who lived as a strollmg actor, and died 
the romantic movement which Gautier developed was its young, perhaps excelled any of the others in individuahty 
purely pagan and Renaissance aspect. When quite a boy of poetical treatment As the PamMswTW, however, muster 
he devoted himself to the study of 16th century masters, some three or four score poets, it is impossible to deal with 
and though he acknowledged the supremacy of Hugo, his them at length here. It is sufficient to say that the average 
own talent was of an individual order, and developed itself merit of their work is decidedly high, though it is difficidt 
more or less independently. Alhertus alone of his poems to assign the first rank to any poet among them. Assuming 
has much of the extravagant and grotesque character with that their work is to be classed as minor poetry, there has 
distinguished early romantic literature. The ComHie de la assuredly not even in the Elizabethan age in England been 
Jfort, the Poesies Riverses^ and still more the Rmaws et such a school of minor poets. It is fair to add that they 
CameeSf display a distinctly classical tendency — classical, appear to be little read in France, and hardly at aU else- 
tliat is to say, not in the party and perverted sense, but in where. To complete the history of French poetry in the 
its true acceptation. The tendency to the fantastic and 19th century we must add that considerable efforts have 
horrible may be taken as best shown by Petras Borel (1809- been made to give Prov6n9al rank once more as a literary 
1859), a writer of singular power almost entirely wasted, tongue. Tlie Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin has produced 
Gerard Labrunie or de Nerval (1808-1855) adopted a a ^ood deal of verse in the western dialect of the language, 
manner also fantastic but mote ideabsfc than Borel’s, aud dis- Within the last twenty years a more cultivated and literary 
tingmahed himself by his Oriental travels and studies, and by school of poets has arisen in Provence itself, the chief of 
his attention to popidar baUada and traditions, while his style whom are Fr4d6ric Mistral (Mr^, Gadmdau) and Theodora 
Ills an exquisite but unaffected strangeness hardly inferior Aubanel 
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Prose Fictim dwB 1830. — Even more remarkable, Chatrian, The last and one of the most splendid instances 
because more absolutely novel, was the outburst of prose of the old style was Le Capitaine Pracasse, which Th^ophile 
fiction which followed 1830 We have said that in this Gautier wrote m his old age as a kind of tour de force. 
department the productions of Francs smce the discrediting The last-named writer in his earlier days had modified the 
of the Scuddry romances ba d not on the whole been remark- incident novel in many short tales, a kind of writing for 
able, and had been produced at considerable intervals which French has always been famous, and in which 
Madame de Lafayette, Le Sage, Marivaux, Voltaire, the Abbd Gautier’s sketches are masterpieces. His only other long 
Pr4vost, Diderot, J. J. Eousseau, Bemardin de St Pierre, novel, Mademoiselle belongs rather to the class of 

and Fidvte had aU of themproduced workexcellent mits way, analysis. With Gautier as a writer, whose literary character- 
and comprising in a more or less rudimentary condition most istics even excel his purely tale-telling powers, may be classc d 
varieties of the novel. But none of them had, in the French Prosper M^nm^e (1803-1871), one of the most exquisite 
phrase, made a school, and at no time had prose fiction been 19th century masters of the language Already, however, 
composed in any coiwiderable quantities. The immense in 1830 the tide was setting strongly in favour of novels of 
infLueuce which, as we have seen, Walter Scott exercised contemporary life and manners. These were of course sus- 
was perhaps the direct cause of the attention paid to prose ceptible of extremely various treatmenL For many years 
fiction ; the facility, too, with which all the fancies, tastes, Paul de Kock, a writer who did not trouble himself about 
and beliefs of the timn could he embodied m such work classics or romantics or any such matter, continued the tra- 
may have had considerable importance. But it is difficult dition of Manvaux, CrebiUon. fils, and Pigault Lebrun, m a 
on any theory of cause and effect to account for the appear- senes of not very moral or polished but hvely and amusing 
ance m less than ten years of such a group of novelists as sketches of hfe, principally of the bourgeois type. Later 
Hugo, Gautier, Dumas, hl^rimee, Balzac, George Sand, Charles de Bernard (1806-1850), with infinitely greater 
Jules Sandeau, and Charles ds Bernard, names to which mt, elegance, propriety, and literary skill, did the same 
might be added others scarcely inferior. There is hardly thing for the higher classes of French society But the two 
anything else resembling it in literature, except the great great masters of the novel of character and manners as op- 
cluster of English dramatists m tba beginning of the 17tli posed to that of history and incident are Honors de Balzac 
century, audofEnglishpoeta at the beginning of the 19th; (1799-1860) and Aurore Dudevant, commonly called 
and it is remarkable that the excellence of the first group George Sand (1793-1876) Their influence affected the 
has been maintamed by afresh generation, — Miirger, About, entire body of novelists who succeeded them, with very few 
Feuillet, Flaubert, Erckmann-Ohatrian, Droz, Daudet, exceptions. At the head of these exceptions may be placed 
Cherbuliez, and Oaboriau, forming a company of diadochi Jules Sandeau (b. 1811), who, after writing a certain num- 
not far inferior to their predecessors. The romance writing her of novels in a less individual style, at last made for 
of France during the period has taken two different direc- himself a special subject m a certain kind of domestic novel, 
tions, — ^the first that of the novel of mcident, the second where the passions set in motion are less boisterous than 
that of analysis and character. The first, now mainly those usually preferred by the French novelist, and reliance 
deserted, was that which, as was natural when Scott was the is mainly placecl on minute character drawing and shades 
model, was formerly most trodden ; the second required the of colour sober in hue but very carefully adjusted {Oathenm 
astonishing genius of George Sand and of Balzac to attract Mademoiselle de PenarvaHi Mademoiselle de la Beighh'e). 
students to it. The novels of Victor Hugo are novels of In the same class of the more quiet and purely domestic 
incident, with a strong mfusion of purpose, and considerable novelists may be placed X. B. Samtme (Picciola), Madame 
but rather ideal character drawmg. They are in fact C. Eeybaiid (OlemSntine, Le Cadet de Colohnh'es), J. T, 
lengthy prose drams rather than romances proper, and de St Germain (Pour un J^ptngle, La Feiiille de Qo%dne>'), 
they have found no imitators, probably becanse no other Madame Craven [E'edt d'une Sceur, Fleurange). Henri 
genius was equal to the task. They display, however, the Beyle, who wrote under the nomdephme of Stendhal, also 
powers of the master at their fullest. On the other hand, stands by himself. His chief work in the line of fiction is 
Alexandre Dumas originally composed his novels in close La CTiartreme de Parme, an exceedingly powerful novel of 
imitation of Scott, and they are much less dramatic than the analytical kind, and he also composed a considerable 
narrative in character, so that they lend themselves to number of critical and miscellaneous works. Last among 
almost indefinite continuation, and there is often no particu- tho independents must be mentioned Heniy Murger (1822- 
lar reason why they should terminate even at the end of 1861), the painter of what is called Bohemian life, that is 
the score or BO of volumes to which they sometimes actually to say, the struggles, difficulties, and amusements of 
extend. Of this purely narrative kind, which hardly even students, youthful artists, and men of letters. In this 
attempts anything but the boldest character drawmg, the peculiar style, which may perhaps be regarded as an irregu- 
best of them, such as Yingt Ans AprSs, Les Trm Moxasg^ lar descendant of the picaroon romance, Miirger has no 
iaires, La Beine Margot, are probably the best specimens rival; and ho is also, though on no extensive scale, a poet 
extant. Dumas possesses almost alone among novelists the of great pathos. But with these exceptions, the influences 
seoretof writing interminable dialogue withoutbeing tedious of the two writers we have mentioned, sometimes combined, 

Of something the same kind, but of a far lower stamp, are more often separate, may he traced throughout the whole 
the novels of EugeueSue(1804-1867). Dumas audSuewere of later novel literature. George Sand began with books Q. Bona, 
accompanied and followed by a vast crowd of companions, strongly tinged with the spirit of revolt against moral and 
independent or imitative. Alfred de Vigny had already social arrangements, and she sometimes diverged into very 
attempted the hiatoncal novel in dinq-Mars. Henri de La curious paths of pseudo-philosophy, such as was popular m 
Touche, an excellent critic who formed George Sand, but a the second quarter of the century. At times, too, as in 
mediocre novelist, may be mentionedi and perhaps also Lacrema Monmi and some other works, she did not hesi- 
Eoger de Beauvoir and Frdd6ric Soulid. Paul Fdval and tate to draw largely on her own personal adventures and 
Amddde Achard are of the same school, and some of the at experiences. But latterly she devoted herself rather to 
tempts of Jules Janin (1804-1874), more celebrated as a BlrRtoTif>finPnr>n p t.ry'1ife mn.nnn ra, and to novals involving 
critic, may also be connected with it. By degrees, however, bold if not very careful sketches of character and more or 
the taste for the novel of incident, at least of an historical less diamatic situationSi She was one of the most fertile 
kmd, died out till it was revived in another form, and With of novelists, continuing to the end of her long life to pour 
an admixtura of domestic interest, by MM. Erckmonn- forth fiction at tho rate of many volumes a year. This 
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fertility, and tlie mexlianstible supply of comparatively 
novel imaginations with which, she kept it up, is one of the 
most remaikahle characteristics of her wori^ and m this 
respect she is perhaps second only to Sir Walter Scott , but 
there is at the same time a certain want of finish about her 
ferbUity, and she is not generally found to be an author 
whose readers return to her individual works, as in the case 
with less productive but more laborious writers. Of her 
different styles may be mentioned as fairly characteristic, 
LHza, Lucresia Floriani, Consnelo, La. Mare au Liable, 
La Petite Fadette, Francois le Ohampy, Madermiselle de la 
Jalzactlie Quiniinie. Considering the shorter length of his life the 
oanger. productiveness of Balzac was almost more astonishing, 
especially if we consider that much of his early work is 
never reprinted, and has passed entirely out of remembrance. 
He is, moreover, the most remarkable example in literature 
of untirmg work and determination to achieve success 
despite the greatest discouragements. His early work was, 
as we have said, worse than unsuccessful, it was positively 
bad • and even the partiality which is usually shown to the 
early woik of a man of genius has found it impossible to 
reverse the verdiob of his first readers. After more than a 
score of unsuccessful attempts, Lei Ghomua at last mode 
its mark, and for twenty years from that time the astonish- 
ing productions composing the so-called Comedie ILummiie 
were poured forth successively. The sub-titles which 
Balzac imposed upon the different batches, Series de la Fie 
Parzsietine, De la Vie de Province, Le la Vie Intime, &c., show 
like the general title a deliberate intention on the anthoris 
part to cover the whole ground of human, at least of French 
life. Such au attempt could not succeed wholly ; yet the 
amount of success attained is astonishing. !Balzac has, how- 
ever, with some justice been accused of creating the world 
which he described, and his personages, wonderM as is the 
accuracy and force with which many of the characteristics 
of humanity are exemplified in them, are somehow not alto- 
gether human, owing to the specially French fault which 
we noticed in Bacine and Moli^re of insisting too much on 
the ruling passion. Smee these two great novelists, many 
others have arisen, partly to tread m their steps, partly to 
strike out independent paths. Octave Feuillet^ beginning 
his career by apprenticeship to Alexandre Dumas and the 
histoncal novel, soon found bis way in a very different style 
of composition, the roman intime of fashionable life, in 
which, notwithstanding some grave defects, he has attained 
much popularity. The so-called realist side of Balzac has 
beeu developed by Gustave Flaubert (b. 1821), who, to all 
his master’s acuteness, and more than his knowledge of 
human nature, adds culture, scholarship, and a literary 
power over the language infenor to that of no writer of the 
century. Madame Bovary and L£ducaiion Sentimenicde 
are studies of contemporary life, in iSalammbd and La 
Mentation de St Antome erudition and antiquarian know- 
ledge famish the subjects for the display of the highest 
literary skiL Of about the same date (b. 1828) Edmond 
Al^ut, before he abandoned novel-writing, devoted himself 
chiefly to sketches of abundant but always refined wit 
{DEomme d VOreille casste, L$ Ne& dPun JSfotaire), and 
sometimes to foreign scenes {ToUa, le Boi des Mbntaynes). 
Champfleury (b. 1821)^ an associate of Murger, deserves 
notice for stories of the extravaganza kind. During the 
whole of the second empire one of the most popular writers 
was Ernest Feydeau (1821-1874), a writer of great ability, 
but morbid and affected in the choice and treatment of his 
subjects {Fanny, Sylvie, Qaihnne dLvirmeire). In the 
last ten years many writers of the realist School have en- 
deavoured to outdo their predecessors in unfliiiohingfidelityj 
nominally casing out the principles of Balzac and 
Flaubert, but in re^ty rather revetting to the extravagance 
of tlie very earliest romantic school, such as that of Mes 
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Janiu in EAne Morf, and Petrus Borel in Ghampamt. 
Emile Zola, for instance, m parts of his long senes Les 
iSojf^onri/acg'iiar^, , descends to mere thieves’ Latm and 
rhyparography. Emile Gaboriau, taking up that side of 
Brae’s talent which devoted itself to inextricable mys- 
teries, criminal trials, and the like, produced M. Le Goq, 
Le Gnme dOrdvd, La Legringolade, (kc. , and Adolphe 
Belot for a time endeavoured to out-Feydeau Feydeau 
in La Fem.me de Fe^^ and other works. Of a different 
stamp, and less of a mere exaggerator, is Victor Cherbuliez, 
who has produced m Le Roman dune ImvnAte Femme a 
good novel of the analytic class, and in Le C<nnte Kostia, 
Ladidoi BoUhi, <kc., less successful romances of mcident. 
Gustave Droz deserves praise for extraordinarily witty and 
finely drawn domestic sketches, and Alphonse Daudet has 
written novels of manners the popularity of which is too 
recent to allow us to judge its chances of continuance. 

Periodical Lvterature since 1830. — GrUkism. — One of the 
causes which led to this extensive composition of novels was 
the great spread of periodical hterature ni France, and the 
custom of including in almost all periodicals, daily, weekly, 
or monthly, afeuilleton or instalment of fiction. The same 
spread of periodical literature, together iMth the increasing 
interest in the literature of the past, led also to a very great 
devebpment of criticism. Almost all French authors of 
any eminence during the last half century have devoted 
themselves more or less to criticism of literature, of the 
theatre, or of art, and sometimes, as in the cose of Janiu 
and Gautier, the comparatively lucrative nature of journalism 
and the smaller demands which it made for labour and 
intellectual concentration have diverted to feujlleton-writing 
abilities which might perhaps Iiave been better employed. 
At the same time it must be remembered that from this 
devotion of men of the best talents to critical work has 
armeu an immense elevation of the standard of such woik. 
Before the romantic movement in France Diderot in that 
country, Lessing and some of his successora in Germany, 
Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Lamb in England, had beeu admir- 
able critics and revleweia But the theory of criticism, 
though these men’s principles and practice had set it aside, 
still remained more or less what it had been for ceuturiea 
The cntic was merely the administrator of certain hard and 
fast rules. There were certain recognized kinds of literary 
composition ; every new book was bound to class itself 
under one or other of these. There were certain recognized 
rules for each class ; and the goodness or badness of a book 
consisted simply in its obedience or disobedience to these 
rnlea Even the kinds of admissible subjects and the modes 
of admissible treatment were strictly noted and numbered, 
This was especially the case in France and with regard to 
French belles Uttres, so that, as we have seen, certain classes 
of composition had been reduced to Unimportant variations 
of a registered pattern. The romantic protest against this 
absurdity was specially loud and completely victorious. It 
is said that a publisher advised the youthful Lamartme to 
try “to be like somebody else” if he wished to succeed. 
The romantio standard of success was, on the contrary, to 
be as individual as possible Victor Hugo himself com- 
posed a good deal of criticism, and in the preface to his 
Ometdales he states the critical pnnciples of the new school 
clearly. The critic, he says, has nothing to do with the 
subject chosen, the colours employed, the materials USecL 
Is the work, judged by itself and with regard only to the 
ideal which the worker had in his mind, good or bad J It 
will be seen that as e, legitimate corollary of this theorem 
the critic becomes eten inore of ah interpreter than of a 
judge. He cab no more satisfy himself dr Ms readers by 
comparing the v(rork b^ore him with some abstract and ac- 
cepted standard, and markifig off its shortcomings. He 
has to reconstruct, more or less conjecturally, the special 
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ideal at which each of his authors aimed, and to do this he 
has to study their idiosyncracies with the utmost care, and 
set them before his readers in as full and attractive a 
Samte- fashion as he can manage The first writer who thoroughly 
Beuve grasped this necessity and successfully dealt with it was 
Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869), who has indeed identified hia 
name with the method of criticism just described. Sainte- 
Beuve’s first remarkable work (his poems and novels we may 
leave out of consideration) was the sketch of 16th century 
literature already alluded to which he contnbuted to the 
Globe, But It was not till later that his style of criticism 
became fully developed and accentuated. During the first 
decade of Louis Philippe’s reigu his critical papers, umted 
under the title of GrUitiuea et Portraits Litteraires, show a 
gradual advance. During the next ten years ho was mainly 
occupied with his studies of the writers of the Port Royal 
school. But it was during the last twenty years of his life, 
when the famous Causenes du Lund% appeared weekly m 
the columns of the Gonshhttionnel and the Moniteur, that 
his most remarkable productions came out Samte-Beuve’s 
style of criticism (which is the key to so much of French 
literature of the last half century that it is necefflary to 
dwell on it at some length), excellent and valuable as it is, 
lent itself to two corruptions There is, m the first place, 
in making the careful investigations into the character and 
circumstances of each writer which it demands, a danger 
ot paying too much attention to the man and too littlo to 
hia wor!^ and of substituting for a critical study a mere 
collection of personal anecdotes and traits, especially if the 
author dealt with belongs to a foreign country or a past 
age The other danger is that of connecting the genius 
and character of particular authors too much with their 
conditions and circumstances so as to regard them as merely 
so many products of the age. These faults, and especially 
the latter, ha^e been very noticeable in many of Saante- 
Beuve’s Bucoesaors, particularly in M. Henn Tame, the moat 
bnlliaut of hvmg French critics, and owing to bs Eistoire 
de la Litt^rature Anglaise, the best known in England. A 
large number of other critics during the penod deserve 
notice because they have, though acting more or leas on the 
newer system of criticism, manifested considerable origm- 
ality in its application. As far as merely critical faculty- 
goes, and still more in the power of giving literary expres- 
sion to cnticiara, Th^ophile Gautier yields to no ona His 
Les Grotesques, an early work dealing with Villon, De Viau, 
and other mfaids tembles of French literature, has served 
as a model to many subsequent writers, such as Charles 
Monselet and Charles Asselineau, the affectionate historian 
of the less famous promoters of the romautic raovemont. 
On the other hand, Gautier’s picture criticisms, and his short 
reviews of books, obituary notices, aud other things of the 
kind contnbuted to daily papers, atom point of style among 
the finest of all such fugitive compositions. Janin, chiefly 
a theatrical critic, excelled m light and easy journalism, but 
his work has neither weight of substance nor careful 
elaboration of manner sufficiont to give it permanent value. 
This sort of light critical comment has become almost a 
specialty of the French press, and among its numerous prac- 
titioners tbe names of Armand de Pontmartin (an 
and assailant of Sainte-Beave), Arsine Houssaye,Fiorentino, 
may be mentioned. Edmond Scherer and Paul de St Victor 
— the former of whom was born in 1812, the latter in 
1827 — represent different sides of Sainte-Benve’s siyle 
in literary criticism, aud in theatrical censure Frau- 
cisqtie Sarcey, an acute but somewhat severe judge, has 
succeeded to the good-natured sovereignty of Janin. The 
criticism of the Heme des Deaix Monies has played a suffi- 
ciently important part ill French h'terature to deserve separate 
notice in passing. Founded in 1829, the Revue, after some 
vicissitudes, soon attained, under tho direction of the Swiss 
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BuIoe, the character of being one of the first of European 
critical periodicals. Its style of criticism has on the whole 
inclined rather to the classical side, — that is, to classicism as 
modified by, and possible after, the romantic movement 
Besides some of the authors already named, its principal 
critical contributors have been Gustave Blanche, an acute 
but somewhat truculent critic, Henri ^Itienne, St Reni 
TaiRandier. Lastly we must notice the important section 
of professorial or university critics, whose cntical work has 
taken the form either of regular treatises or of courses of 
republished lectures, books somewhat academic and rhe- 
torical in character, but often representmg an amount of 
influence which has served largely to stir up attention to 
literatura The most prominent name among these is that 
of Villemain (1790-1870), who was one of the earliest 
critics of the hterature of his own country that obtained a 
hearing out of it. M. Nisard (b. 1806) has perhaps been more 
fortunate in hia dealings with Latin than with French, and 
in his Histo) y of the latter hterature represents too much 
the classical tradition; Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847), a 
Swiss critic of considerable eminence, Saint-Marc-Girardin 
(1801-1873), whose Course de Litth'cdure Lraniatique is 
Ills chief work, and Eugfene G^ruzez (1799-1865), who is 
the author not only of an extremely useful and well- 
written handbook to French hterature before the Revolu- 
tion, but also of other works dealing with separate por- 
tions of the subject, must also be mentioned. 

History since 1830. — The remarkable development of 
historical studies which we have noticed as taking place 
under the Restoration was accelerated and intensified m the 
reigns of Charles X. and Louis Philippe. Both the scope 
aud the method of the histoiiau undei went a sensible altera- 
tion. For something like 160 years historians had been 
divided into two classes, those who produced elegant literary 
works pleasant to read, and those who produced works of 
laborious erudition, but not even intended for general 
perusal The Vertots and Voltaires were on one side, the 
MabiUona and Tillemonts on another. How, although tho 
duty of a French historian to produce works of literary 
merit was not forgotten, it was recognized as part of that 
duty to consult original documents and impart original 
observation. At the same time, to the merely political 
events which had formerly been recognized as forming the 
historian’s province were added the social and literary 
phenomena which had long been more or less neglected 
Old chronicles and histones were re-read and re-edited , 
innumerable mouograplis on special subjects and periods 
were produced, and these latter were of immense service to 
romance writers at the time of the popularity of tlie histori- 
cal novel Not a few of the works, for instance, which 
were signed by Alexandre Dumas consist mainly of extracts 
or condensations from old chronicles, or modern monographs 
ingeniously united by dialogue and varnished with a little 
description. History, however, had not to wait for this 
second-hand popularity, and its cultivators had fully suffi- 
cient literary talent to maintain its dignity. Sismoudi, 
whom we have already noticed, contmued during this period 
Eistoire des Fran^ais, and produced his even better 
known Eistoire des Repid)liques lialiem.es au Moyen Age. 
The brothers Thierry devoted themselves to early French 
history, Am^d^e Thierry (1787-1873) producing a llistdre 
des Oaulois and other works concerning the Roman peiiorl, 
and Augustin Thierry (1796-1866) the well-known history 
of the Norman Conquest, the equally attractive Rents des 
Temps Meromugxeau, and other exceUent works. Philippe 
de S6gur (1780-1876) gave a history of the Russian cam- 
paign of Napoleon, and some other works chiefly dealing 
with Russian history. The voluminous Eistoire de Fiance 
of Henri Martin (b 1810) is perhaps tho best and most 
impartial work dealmg in detail with the whole subject. 
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De Barante, after beginning with literary criticism, turned 
to history, and in his Histoire ties Dues de Bourgogne pro- 
duced a work of capital importance. As was to he expected, 
many of the most brilliant results of this devotion to histori- 
cal subjects consisted of woiks dealing with the French 
lie volution. No series of historical events has ever per- 
haps received treatment at the same time from so many 
different points of view, and by wiiters of such varied literary 
excellence, among whom it must, however, be said that the 
purely royalist side is liardly at all represented. One of the 
earliest of these histones is that of Mignet (b 1 796), a sober 
and judicious historian of the older school. About the same 
time was begun the brilliant work of M. Thiers (1797-1877) 
on the Eevolution, which established the literary reputation 
of the future president of the French republic, and was at 
a later period completed by the Histoire du Comulatet de 
VBnvpire. The downfall of the July monarchy and the 
early years of the empire witnessed the publication of 
several works of the first importance on this subject De 
Barante contributed histones of the Convention and the 
Directory, but the three books of greatest note were those 
of Lamartine, Michelet (1798-1873), and Louis Blanc (b. 
1813). Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins is written from 
the constitutional republican point of view, and is some- 
times considered to have had much mflueuce in producing 
the events of 1848. It is, perhaps, rather the work of an 
orator and poet than of a historian. The work of Michelet 
is of a more original character. Besides his history of the 
Revolution, Michelet wrote an extended history of France, 
and a very large number of smaller works on historical, 
political, and social subjects. His imagmative powers are 
of the highest order, and his style stands alone in French for 
Its strangely broken and picturesque character, its turbid 
abundance of striking images, and its somewhat sombre 
magnificence, qualities which, as may easily be supposed, 
found full occupation lu a history of the Revolution. The 
work of Louis Blanc is that of a sincere but ardent republi- 
can, and IS useful from this point of view, but possesses no 
extraordinary literary merit. The principal contributions to 
the history qf the Revolution daring the lost twenty years 
are those of Quinet, Lanfrey, and Taine. Edgar Quinet 
(1803-187{)), like Louis Blanc a devotee of the Republic and 
an exile for its sake, brought to this one of hia latest works a 
mind and pen long trained to literary and historical studies j 
but La Remlution is not considered his best work. P. 
Lanfrey devoted himself with extraordinary patience and 
acuteness to the destruction of the Napoleonic legend, and 
the setting of the character of Napoleon I. in a new, auth- 
entic, and very far from favourable light. Quite recently 
M. Tame, after distinguishing himself, as we have mentioned^ 
in literary cnticism (Jlisioire de la lAtterature Anglaise)^ and 
attaining less success in philosophy {De Vlntelhgence), has 
begun an elaborate discussion of the Revolution, its causes, 
character, and consequences, which has excited some com- 
motion among the more ardent devotees of the principles of 
’89. To return from this group, we must notice Michaud 
1767-1839), the historian of the crusades, and Guizot 
1787-1876), who, like his rival Thiers, devoted himself 
much to historical study. His earliest works were literary 
and linguistic, but he soon turned to political history, and 
for the last half-century of his long life his contributions 
to historical literature were almost incessant and of the 
most various character. The most important are the 
histories Des Origines du Gouvemement Repr^entattf, De 
la Revolution d' Angleterre, De la Civilisation en France, and 
latterly a Histoire de France, which he waa writing at the 
time of his death. Among minor historians of the century 
may be mentioned Duvergier de Hauranne {Gemvememerd 
Parlemerdaire en France), Mignet {Histoire de Marie 
Stuart), Ampere {Histoire Rormine b. Rome), Beugnot 
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{Destruction du Paganisme d' Occident), JTaussonville {La 
Reunion de la Lon'aine b la France), Vaiilabelle {Les Deux 
Reslaurations ) 

Summary and Conclusion — We have in these last pages 
given such an outline of the 19 th century literature of France 
as seemed convenient for the completion of what has gone 
before. It has been already remarked that the nearer 
approach is made to our own time the less is it possible to 
give exhaustive accounts of the individual cultivators of the 
different branches of literature. It may be added, perhaps, 
that such exliaustiveness become.s, as we advance, less and 
less necessary, as well as less and less possibla The indi- 
vidual Parnassien may and does produce work that is in 
itself of greater literary value than that of the individual 
trouvbre. As a matter of literary histoiy his contribution 
is less remarkable because of the examples he has befuio 
him and the circumstances which he has aiound him Yet 
we have endeavoured to draw such a sketch of French litera- 
ture from the Chamon de Roland to the Legende des Sierles 
that no important development and hardly any important 
partaker in such development should be left out. A few 
lines may, perhaps, be now profitably given to summing up 
the aspects of the whole, remembering always that, as in no 
case 18 generalization easier than in the case of the liteiary 
aspects and tendencies of periods and nations, so in no case 
is it apt to be more delusive unless corrected and supported 
by ample information of fact and detail 

At the close of the 11th century and at the beginning of 
the 12th we find the vulgar tongue in France not merely 
m fully organized use for literary purposes, but already 
employed in most of the forms of poetical writing. An 
immense outburst of epic and narrative verse has taken 
place, and lyrical poetry, not limited as in the case of the 
epics to the north of France, but extendmgfrom Roussillon 
to the Pas de Calais, completes this. The 12th century 
adds to these earliest forms the important development of 
the mystery, extends the subjects and varies the manner of 
epic verse, and begins the compositions of literary prose 
with the chronicles of St Denis and of Villehardouin, and 
the prose romances of the Arthurian cycle. All this litera- 
ture is so far connected purely wi^ the knightly and 
priestly orders, though it is largely composed and still more 
largely dealt iu by classes of men, trouv^res and jongleurs, 
who are not necessarily either knights or priests, and in the 
case of the jongleurs are certainly neither. With a possible 
ancestry of Romance and Teutonic cantilence, Breton lais, 
and vernacular legends, the new hterature has a certain 
pattern and model in Latin and for the most part ecclesi- 
astical compositions. It has the sacred books and the 
legends of the saints for examples of narrative, the rhythm 
of the hymns for a guide to metre, and the ceremonies of 
the church for a stimulant to dramatic performance. By 
degrees also in this 12th centuiy forms of literature which 
busy themselves with the unprivileged classes begin to be 
born. The fabliau takes every phase of hfe for its subject ; 
the folk-song acquires elegance and does not lose raciness 
and trnth. In the next century, the 13th, mediaeval litera- 
ture in France arrives at its prime — a prime which lasts 
until the first quarter of the 14th. The early epics lose 
something of their savage charms, the polished hterature of 
Provence quickly perishes. But in the provinces which 
speak the more prevailing tongue nothing is wanting to 
literary development. The language itself has shaken off 
all its youthful incapacities, and, tb ongh not yet well adapted 
for the requirements of modem hfe and study, is in every 
way equal to the demands made upon it by its ovm time. 
The dramatic germ contained in the fabliau and quickened 
by the mystery produces the profane drama. Ambitious 
works of merit in the most various kinds are pubhshed ; 
Aveaesin et Meoletie stands side by side with the Vie de 
TX. — 86 
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Saint Louis, tto Jeu de la FeinlUe with Le Miracle de 
Theophile, the Jioman de h Bose with the Homan dn Renart. 
The earliest notes of ballade and rondeau are heard , en- 
deavours are made witli zeal, and not always without under- 
atauding, to naturalize the wisdom of the ancients in France, 
and m the graceful tongue that France poasesses. Romance 
in prose and verse, drama, history, songs, satire, oratory, 
and even erudition, aie all represented and represented 
worthily. Meanwhile aU nations of Western Europe have 
coma to France for their literary models and subjects, and 
the greatest writers in English, German, Italian, content 
themselves with adaptations of Chretien de Troyes, of Benoit 
de Ste More, and of a hundred other known and unknown 
trouvhres and fabulists. But this age does not last long 
The language has been put to aU. the uses of which it is as 
yet capable, those uses m their sameness begin to pall 
upon reader and hearer, and the enormous evzls of the civil 
and religious state reflect themselves inevitably in literature. 
The old forms die out or are prolonged only lu half-lifeless 
travesties. The brilliant colouring of Froissart, and the 
graceful science of ballade and rondeau writers hke Lescurel 
and Deachamps, alone maintain the literary reputation of 
the time, Towards the end of the 14th century the trans- 
lators and pohtical writers import many terms of art, and 
strain the language to uses for which it is as yet unhandy, 
though at the beginning of the next age Charles d'Orldans 
by his natural grace and the virtue of the forms he 
used, emerges from the mass of writers. Throughout the 
15th century tie process of earichmg or at least mcreaaing 
the vocabulary goes on, but os yet no organizing hand 
appears to direct the procesa Villon stands alone in merit 
as iu peculiarity. But in this tuna dramatic literature and 
the literature of the floating popular broadsheet acquire an 
launeuae extension — all or almost all the vigour of spirit 
bemg concentrated in the rough farce and rougher lampoon, 
while all the literary skill is engrossed by insipid rhetori- 
qumn and pedanta Than comes the grand upheaval of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. An immense influx 
of science, of thought to make the science living, of new 
terms to express tie thought, takes place, and a bimd of 
literary workers appear of power enough to master and 
get into shape the turbid mass. Rabelais, Amyot, Calvin, 
and Herberay fashion French prose , Marot, Ronsard, and 
Regnier refa&hion French verae. The PIdiade introduces 
the drama as it is to be and the language that is to help the 
drama to express itself. Montaigne for the first time throws 
invention and originality into some other form than verse 
or than prose fiction. Bub by the end of the century the 
tide has receded. The work of arrangement has been but 
half done, and there are no master spirits left to complete 
it At this period Malherbe and Balzac make their appear- 
ance. Unable to deal with the whole problem, they 
determine to deal with part of it, and to reject a portion 
of the riches of which they feel themselves unfit to 
he stewards. Balzac and bis successors make of French 
prose an inatniment faultless and admirable in precision, 
uneqaalled for the work for which it is fit, but unfit for 
certain portions of the work which it was once able to 
perform. Malherbe, seconded by Boileau, makes of French 
verse an instrument suited only for the purposes of the 
drama of Euripides, or rather of Seneca, with or without 
its chorus, and for a certain weakened echo of those choruses, 
under the name of lyrics. No French verse of the first 
merit other than dramatic is written for two whole centuries. 
The diuma soon comes to its acme, and during the succeed- 
ing time usually maintains itself at a fairly high level until 
the death of Voltaira But prose lends itself to almost 
everything that is required of it, and becomes constantly a 
more and more perfect instrument To the highest cflorts 
of pathos and sublimity its vocabulary and its arrangement 
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likewise are still unsuited, though the great preachers of the 
17th century do their utmost with it But for clear exposi- 
tion, smooth and agreeable narrative, sententious and 
pointed brevity, witty repartee, it soon proves itself to have 
no superior and scarcely an equal in Europe. In these 
directions practitioners of the highest skill apply it during 
the 17th century, while during the 18th. its powers are 
shown to the utmost of their variety by Voltaire, and re- 
ceive a new development at the hands of Rousseau. Yet, 
on the whole, it loses during this century. It becomes 
more and more unfit for any but trivial uses, and at lost it is 
employed for those uses only. Then occurs the Revolution, 
repeating the mighty stir in men’s minds which the Renais- 
sance had given, but at first experiencing more difficulty in 
breaking up the ground and once more rendenng it fertile 
The faulty and incomplete gemus of Chateaubriand and De 
Stael gives the first evidence of a new growth, and after 
many years the romantic movement completes the work. 
The force of that movement is now, after fifty years, all but 
spent, though its results remain ; and France in a literary 
point of view occupies a position not very dissimilar to that 
which she occupied at the extreme end of the 16fch century, 
save that the greatest of her regenerators is yet alive The 
poetical power of French has been once more triumphantly 
proved, and its productiveness in all branches of literature 
has been renewed, while iu that of prose fiction there has 
boon almost created a new class of composition. Iu the 
process of reform, however, not a httle of the finish of 
French prose style has been lost, and the language itself 
has been affected in something the same way as it was 
affected by the less judicious innovations of the Ronsardists. 
The pedantry of the Pldiade led to the preposterous com- 
pounds of Du Bartas ; the passion of the Romantics for 
foreign tongues and for the mot propre has loaded French 
with foreign terms on the one h^d and with arffot on the 
other. There is, therefore, room for new Malherbes and 
Balzacs, if the days for Balzacs and Malherbes had not to 
aU appearance passed Should they be once more forth- 
coming, they have the failure as well as the success of their 
predecessors to guide them. 

Fmally, we may sum up even this summary. For volume 
and merit taken together the product of these eight centu- 
ries of literature excels that of any European nation, though 
for individual works of the supremest excellence they may 
jierhaps be asked m vain. No French writer is lifted by 
the suffrages of other nations — the only criterion when 
sufficient time has elapsed — to the level of Homor, of 
Shakespeare, or of Dante, who reign alone. Of those of 
the authors of France who are indeed of the thirty but at- 
tain not to the first three Rabelms aud Molibre alone unite 
the general suffrage, and this fact roughly but surely points 
to the raol excelleace of the literature which these men are 
chosen to represent. It is great in all ways, but it is 
greatest on the lighter side. The house of mirth is more 
suited to it than the house of mournmg. To the latter, in- 
deed, the language of the unknown marvel who told 
Roland’s death, of him who gave utterance to Camilla’s 
wrath and despair, and of the living poet who sings how 
the mountain wmd makes mad the lover who cannot forget, 
has amply made good its title of entrance. But for one 
Frenchman who can write admirably in this strain there are 
a hundred who can tell the most admirable story, formulate 
the most pregnant reflexion, point the acutest jest. There 
is thus no really great epic in French, few great tragedies, 
and those imperfect and in a faulty kind, little prose like 
Milton’s or like Jeremy Taylor’s, little verse ^though more 
than is generally thought) like Shelley’s or like Spenser’s. 
But there are the most delightful short tales, both iu prose 
and in verse, that the world has ever seen, the most polished 
jewellery of reflexion that has ever been wrought, songs of 
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iacomparable grace, comedies that must make men laugh as 
long as they are laughing animals, and above all such a 
body of narmtive fiction, old and new, prose and verse, as 
no other nation can show for ait and for originality, for 
grace of workmanship m him who fashions, and for cer- 
tainty of delight to him who reads. 

Bibliography -^The tiblioOTapIiy of such a subject as Fi-eiich 
litemture cannot be dealt with here exhaustively We shall, how- 
ever, indicate the principal woiks on the subject, and its subdivi- 
sions, which will serve to fiU up the outline of the foiegoing pages 
On the general subject there is no work in English of any extent, 
except the recent compilation of Mi H Van Laun <Edinbuigh). 
Notices more or less detailed of the earlier penods will be found in 
Hallam’s works, and of the 17th and 18th centuries (which must, 
however, be read with great caution) m Buckle’s history of Ctwlia- 
dtion in Ewope. The chief English ciitical penodicals mil supply 
monographs, though until recently in no ^eat abundance, of the 
chief names and some of tho chief tonns. hli’Beaant’s JVcjw/iPocte 
and French Hiiinarists may be noticed 

In French the chief works on the wliole subject are that of 
Gerozez, already noticed, and another by Demogeot These works 
oi’B both excellent, and bemg composed on different plans, they 
may ivith advantage be lead together. They ore chiefly deficient 
ivith legai'd to the eaibest and latest literature. 

For the literature of tho Middle Ages tho fountain-head is tho 
ponderous Histoire ZittSrai) e already referred to, which, notwith- 
standmg that it extends to 27 (juarto volumes, and has occuraed, 
with interruptions, 160 years in publication, has only reached the 
14th century Many of the monographs which it contains are the 
best authonties on their sulyects, such os that of M P. Pons on 
tho early chansonniers, of M V. Leolero on the fabbaux, and of 
M Littre on the romans d’aventuroa For the history of literature 
before the 11th centuiy, the penod mainly Latin, J J. Ampire’s 
Histoire I/itt&i awe de la Fraivee amivt Charlemagne, som Charle- 
magne, etjvsqu'au onsi^me aikele is the chief auiiioaty. Ldon 
Gautier’s JSpopies Frangaises (4 vole , but now reprinting on a atiU 
larger scale) contains almost everything known concerning tho 
chansons de gestea. M P Vma' a Banians do la Table Rondeia the 
mam anthonty for this subject, though it does not include the 
contributions of Chretien de Troyes On the cycle of Eeynard the 
standard work is Eothe, Lea Romans du Renart AH parts of the 
lighter literature of old Franej ore excellently treated by M. 
Lenient, Le Satire au Mofym Age Tho early theatre has been 
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frequently treated bv the brothers Parfoict {Histoire dn ThMtre 
Fraru^au), by Fabre [Les Cl&rcs de la Basochc), by Leroy {Ftude sur 
les Mysttres), by Aubei^n {Histoire de la Langne et de la LiU6raturo 
Fian^aise au Moycn Age) This latter book, recently completed, 
will be found a useful summary of the whole medimval jiciiod. 
Tho historical, diamatic, and oratoncal sections are especially full. 

On the 16th century an excellent handbook has recent^ been 
wntten by MM. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld. Sainte-Beuvo’s Tablean 
has been more than once refened to Ebeit {Eiiivncklmigsgcsehichte 
der Fransbsischesi Tiagbdxe vornehmlich im Jahrhundcit) is 
tho chief authority for diamatio matters Tho various editions 
of the gi’eat aiithois of this and other penods do not need special 
leference For Provougal the most convenient and tnistworthy 
handbook IS Kail Baiisch, Grundiiss ziir Qcschichte der Proven^- 
ischen iMexainr In English, Dr Huefter’s Troubadours is tho only 
work of value 

The 17th centuiy, os tho supposed oloasical nge, has been re- 
peatedly treated in Freucli. we may mention Saiiite-Beuve’s 
Studies on Poit Royal, Demogeot’s Tableau du 17 one Slide avant 
Comeille,ti3iA. G^mzez {Essais if Histoire Lutcndie) Godefroy’s His- 
toire de la Lrtt. Fianqam dcpuis Ic 16^'«» Sicclo jusqu'a nos jours is 
an important work, as yet earned no fiiithei than tho Revolution 

On the 18th century we may mention, in English, Mr Cailyle’s 
essays on Voltaire and Diderot, and Mr John Morley’s elaborate 
and exhaustive works on Voltaire, Dideiot, and Rousseau, with lus 
smaller essays on Turgot, Vanvenargnes, &c. In Fi ench, the works 
of Vinet, Godolioy, and Villemam, and for tho philosophical side 
Damiron may be consulted. Tho best woik on the penod, in a 
small compass, is, liowover, a Tableau which M Godefroy has pnb- 
bslied in addition to his larger woik. Post-Revolution liteiatiuc is 
as yet too recent to have been treated in woiks of sulfiuient com- 
prehension to be noticed here We may, however, mention GiSru/cz, 
LiiUralnire de la RiwluMon, and Nottement, LiUCraiure Fran^ctise 
sous la Restauraiion et la Monarohie de Juillet. 

On the subject of popular poetiy, which, though a contnuy im- 
pression appeal’s to prevail in England, is of extreme importance m 
French literature, the mam authonties are, — for the Breton district^ 
M. Luzel (Chants Populaires da la Bassc-Bretagne), (the more 
famous works of M de la ViUemai’qud, Baisas-Breta and others, 
aie of doubtful trustworthiness) , for those of Loii’ame, M do 
Puymaigre; for those of CHiampagne, M Tarb^ M Haupt's 
Prans^cho VolXslieder, Gaston Pane’s Chansons du 15^»e Sihele, 
Wackemogors AU-Franzostscho I/icdcr und Leiche, and Bartsch’s 
Romanzen und Paatourollm may also bo consulted, though rather 
for apecmiens than for comment. (G. SA.) 
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Gibraltar taken by Rookc, 683 , 
attacked by the Fiench, GU4 
Girondists, the, 602--C08. 

Glass manufacture, 621 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 088 
Gold and silver woik, 622 
Goths, the, 628. 

Government of Franco, 608 
Gor ernments, military, 610 
Oozlin, bishop of Fails, 688 
Grain crops, 519 
Qmvellnos, buttle of, t'i’io 
Gravolotto, buttle of, 637 
Groat Electo), tho, 577. 
Oriinm, IiU coi rospondonco, 
671. 

Oringoro, 651 
Guastnllii, battle of, 585 
Guorande, traaty of, 647 
Guise, hnnso of, 657-660, 503 
Gidzot, 020-032, 

GustavuH Adal]ihuH, 560 
IlBguc, loiigUB of the, 677 
Honan, buttle of, 017 
Harboui's, Frencli, 518 
Ilarcourt, marquis of, 580 
Hardy, 657 

Hartbort, king of Paris, 580 
Ilastenbcck, bnttlo uf, 588 
Hebert Ists, 003 
ITdvdtlus, 070. 

Henry 1 of France, 637 
Henry IT tif Francu, 5.)0 550 
Henry of Anjou (llonry 111.), 
581-503 

Heniy of Navuiro (IV. of 
France), 561-508 
Henry II of England, 540, 
111, 542, V, 549; VI, 
561, VII, 664, VIII, 560. 
neiiry, comit of ChamUonl, 
620 

Henry of Qulao, 602, 603 
Henry of Tinatamare, 547, 
Ileptameron, tho, 068 
Herboray dos Essarts, 053 
“norrings, day of the," 640 
Iltldcbert, king of Paris, 539. 
Hildebrana (Gregory VII), 
637 

HUpoiik, king of Solssons, 530. 
llliiciniu of Kliolms, BSi, 
History, contoropoiwry, 080( 
081. 



ilUtoite Littdraire, 6fl, fi74, 
683 

Hlodomli, klnff of Orleans, 
630 

Hlodowig (Louis the Pious), 
632, 5S8 

niot^lld, wife of Clovis, 520 
Hlothar, emperor, 633 
Hlothar, king of Soissons, 630 
Hocho, General, 606, 608, 610 
HolionzoUem question, the, 
626 

Holland, conquest of, 607 
Holy League, the, 665 
Hospitals In Fiance, 614 
Hotel dos Invalides, 617. 
Hofmann, 666 
Urolf the Norman, 635 
Hubertshurg, peace of, 691 
Hugh Capet, 636 
Hugh the Great, duke of 
France, 636 

Hugh, count of Paiis, 636 
Hugh, count of Vonnandois, 
638 

Huguenots, their beginnings, 
669, 680 , unite with Poli- 
tlquoa, 662 , support Henry 
IV , 663 , secured by Edict 
of Nantea, 664, oiganlze 
themselves at La Hochellc, 
667, attatkedbyLouiaXIII , 
ib , persecute by Louis 
XI V, 678, revocation of 
Edict of Nantes, 570 
Hundi-ed Years’ War, the, 646, 
close of, 661 

Hunold, duke of Aquitaine, 
633 

Hum di Jioideaux, 638. 
Iberians, the, 627 
ImpeiioUam, its naloro and 
developments, 016 
“ Importants," the, 671 
Imparts, 623 

Indio, affairs In, 686, 687, 
Lolly In, 689, 690, French 
Intel ests ruined in, 612. 
IiiUealons in Fiench, 636. 
Inkonnann, battle of, 023 
Innocent III , 641 
Innocent XL, 678 
Institute, the, 614 
Insuneatlon of 30th Juno, 
G03 , of loth August, ib , , of 
2d June 1793, 606 , of Otli 
Thennldor, 007 , of 6th Oct. 
1796, 60S, of 18th Fiuctl- 
dor, 610, of IStli, 10th Bm- 
malre, 612 , of Three Days 
of July 1830, 619, 630, of 
1848, 621, 622, of Paris, 622,* 
of tho Paris commune, 627 
Invasion of Fiance threatened, 
602, takes place, and la 
beaten back, 604, by the 
allios in 1814, 617, by the 
Germans, 027 
Iron produce, 622. 

Isabella of Spain, 026. 

Isabella of Valois, 648. 

Itidlan expeditions, ago of, 
begins, 664 

Italy attacked by Franco, 
664, war in, 686, cam- 
pidgns in, 609, 612, 618, 
614; war of Napoleon III 
In, 634, throws off Austrian 
and princely yoke, f6,, 636. 
Ivry, bottlo of, 664. ' 

Jacobins Club, 696, 600-607. 
Jaoquomart van Artevoldiu 
646 

Jacquerie, tho, 647 
James IL of England, 670 
James IIL, 68L 
Jonsenists begin In France, 
678, Interfered with by 
Louis XIV, 678, their 
views, ib , persecuted, 688, 
in favour under Philip of 
Orleans, 684, end of, 60L 
January, edlot of, 660 
Jarnao, battle of, 66L 
Jeanne of Blois, 640. 

Jeanne Dare, her career, 660. 


Jeanne of Jlontfort, 646 
Jeanne of Navaire, 661 
Joannln, 565 
Jena, battle of, 615 
Jerusalem taken by the Cru- 
saders, 638, kingdom of, >6 
Jesuits, the, support tho 
League, 662 , advocate the 
Bovoielgnty of tho people, 
663 , fall of, 693 
Jodclle, 651 

John, nominal king of France, 
645 

John tho Good, king of Franco, 
546, 647 

John, king of England, 64L 
John IIL of Brittany, 646 
John, duke of Burgundy, 649, 
660 

John of Montfort, 646. 
JoInviUe, 646 
Jolnvillo, pact of, 663, 

JoU do Fleury, minister, 595 
Joseph, Father, 680 
Joseph Ferdinand, 680 
Jouboi-t, 072, 674 
Jourdan, 606, 610, 611 
Journalism, 671, 673 
Judith of Bavaria, 638, 

Julius IL, Pope, 666. 

Julius III , 668 
Justice, statistics of, 61L 
Kaunltz, Prince, 687 
Kellormonn, 604. 

KHldg Anslnn, 63a 
Kingship among tho Gauls, 
629, 630 

Kldber In Egypt, 611, 612. 
Eloster-Zeven, convention of, 
688, 689, 

I.a Bottle, 666 
La Bruyhre, 663. 

Lace manufacture, 62L 
Lafayette, Madame de, 660 
Lafayette, Marquis, 694, 608, 
600-604, 620 
La Fontaine, 676, 067. 

Laharpo, 671 

La Hogue, battle off Cape, 670 
Zais, 642 

Lakes, French, 607. 

Lolly in Indio, 689, 690 
Lamartine, 622, 676, 681 
Laumnnals, 076 
La Mettrie, 008 
Land, value of, 619 
Landau changes hond^ 682. 
Lanoue, 663 

Laon, (iaroUng capital, 630. 

La Renaudle’s plot^ 660 
Larivey, 662 
La Hochefoucauld, 663 
La Bochelle, Huguenot head- 
quaiteifi, 661 , peace of, 662, 
Huguenots organize tliem- 
selvos at, 607 , attacked by 
BicheUeu, 568 , falls, 609 
La Vendde, insurrection in, 
606 , close of war In, GOO , 
stru^les conUnne In, 607, 
608, descent of English and 
ToyaUsts In, 608 
Z'Avacat Z'ateiin, 649, 668 
Law administration, 61 L 
Law, J , tho financier, 684. 
Laws of Soptomber, 630 
Lawyers, under LoulsXV., 691 
League, the, 662 , its end, 664. 
League of the Public Weal, 
the, 662. 

Lebrun, third consul, 613 
Legion of Honour, 617, 616 
Legislative Assembly, 603-604. 
Leipslc, battle of, 617 
Le Mans, battle of, 606. 

Lons, battle of, 67L 
Leo IIL, Pope, 632. 

Leo X, 666, his concordat 
with Francis I., 666. 

Leoben, preliminaries of, 610 
LeSage, 666, 660 
Lesdigulbres, 667 
Lespinasse, Mile de, 668 
Le TeHler, minister, 674 
L’HOpltal, chaaoellor, 660. 
L-HOpltal, Marshal, 671. 
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Library, Richelieu’s and Ma- 
zarin’s, 673 
Llgny, battle of, 618 
Lille, siege of, 683 
Linen manufactm e, 620 
Ltonne, 673-575 
Lit de Justice held by Louis 
XVI , 698 

Litei utnrc in France, 637-683 , 
in latli centur}, 651, In 
days of Heniy IV, 666, 
under Rlcliclicn, 670, Ma- 
zarin’s library, 673 , under 
Louis XIV, 675, dajs of 
Bossuet and Bourd^ouo, 
677 , under Louis XV , 692, 
608 , under Lottin XVI , 594 
Lire stock In Fmnce, 610 
Lodi, battle of, 6o9 
Lodovlco Sforzo, 564 
Lomente de Brienne, 695 
Longjumeau, peace of, 661 
Loiiis, WiUlam of, 643 
Lotbaringio, or Lorraine, 534 , 
seized by Rlohellen, 669 
Louis II (theatammcrer),636 
Ixiuls III , 635 
Louis d’Outremei, 536 
Louis VL of Franco, 688, 689 
Louis VII, ‘‘the Young,” of 
France, 630, 640 
Louis VIII of France, 642. 
Louis IX (St Louis), 642, 543 
Louis X. Of France, 646 
Louis XL as dauphin, 549- 
661, king, 662, 663 
LonlaXII, 654, 565 
Louis XIII , 660-67L 
Louis XIV, 560 - 683, his 
character, 674 , his highest 
glory, 677 
LottteXV, 683-698. 

Louis XVI, 698-604 
Louis XVIIL, 617-619 
Louts Philippe, king of the 
French, 620-623 
Louis, duke of Anjou, 648. 
Louis of Badon, 681, 682 
Louis, count of Flanders, 545 
Louis de MUo, count of Flan- 
ders, 648 

Louise of Savoy, 650 
Louvois, mlnteter of Louis 
XIV., 674, 576, 678, 670 
Ludwig the German, 633 
Lunatic oeylums, 614> 

LundvOle, peace of, 618 
LUtzen, battle of, 617 
Luxembourg, dudiy of, 626 
Luxembourg, Manhol, 677, 
679, 680 

Luynos, count of, 667 
Lnzzara, battle of, 68L 
Lyons, capital of Gaul, 627, 
tile church in, 627, 628 , ia 
added to Franoe, 646, re- 
publican vengeance on, eos. 
Macdonald commands In Italy, 
611, 012. 

MacMahon, Marshal, 627 , 
modepiesldant, 628 
Madrid, treaty of, 668 
Macstriebt, capture and resto- 
ration of, 677 
Magenta, bottle of, 624. 

Maine, duke of, 683, 684 
Malutenon, Madame de, 678, 

Malstre, J de, 682. 

Mal5tre,X da, 672. 

Malaga, battle of, 683. 
Malebranche, 661. 

Malherbe, 676, 666. 
Malt0te,the,644. 

Mansourah, battle of, 648. 
Manufactures, French, 620, 
under Colbert, 676. 

Mop, Walter, 688. 

Marat, 604; assaasinatod, 606. 
Maro^ Etienne, 648. 

Marengo, battle of, 613. 
Margaret of Anjou, quetm of 
Henry VI., 661 , cedes 
Anjou and Provence to 
Louis XI., 663. 

Margaret of Burgundy, 663 


Margai-et of Flanders, ivlfo of 
Philip the Bold, 64a 
Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Francis 1 , 658, 

Slurgarot of Valois mnnlcd 
to Hem y IV , 561, dlvuicocl, 
506 

Marla Lonisn, ompiess of the 
French, 018 

Mai la Thei osa of Austria, 586- 
687, 501. 

Maria Theresa, queen of Louis 
XIY , 673, 676, 678 
Mario Antoinette, queen of 
France, 508, 595, 698, 601, 
603, her charnctei, 593, 
imi Influence, 595 
Mni lo de Franca, 642, 644 
Mttrignano, battle of, 600 
Morivaux, CbB 

Marlborough, duke of, 579, 
681-583 

Manuont, Marshal, 619, 620 
Marot, Cldment, 658, 660 
Marseillaise, the, 603 
Marseilles, compact of, 566 
kfursli, party of the, 604 
Mnrsln loses buttle of Blen- 
heim, 681 

Martin, St, of Tom's, 628 
Mojj of Burgundy, 553 
Mai-y do’ Modici, 606, 667, 
569 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 668- 
660. 

Mary Tudoi, 655 
Massdnn, 609, 611, 013, 610 
Massillon, 662 

Maurice of Nassau, 564, 566, 
Maurice of Saxony, 659 
Maurice of Saxony (Marshal 
Saxe), 686. 

Maximilian, Archduke, 563, 
666, 666 

Maycnne, duke of, 668, 604 
Mayor of the palace, tlie, 63a 
Mazarln, 600-678 
Meadow land In Franco, 619 
Measures, French, 625 
MehemetAli, C2L 
Mcmoli’s, 068, 660, 668. 
Mercenaries, much used by 
France, 667 
Mdrfinde, P, 678 
Merwing kings, lost of Iho, 
631 

Metz, sieges of, 669, 627 
Mexico, Interference of Fi'ance 
in, 626. 

Milhaud, compact of, 603 
Military districts, 616 
Mlnden, battle of, 6U0 
Ministers, 609 
Minorca taken, 688. 

Mirabcau, 508, 601, 602. 

Miracle plays, 644 
JJust 2fomi?iiei, 532, 633 
MissisBlppi Company, the, 684 
Mold, Count, minister, 620, 621, 
Mold, Matthew, 672 
MoUhre, 676, 668 
Moncontour, battle of, 5GL 
Money, French, 626. 

AJ5nftear Univeitd, 618 
Monlnc, 668. 

Mons taken, 679 
Montaigne, 664. 

Kontauban, 667-630 
MontecnonU, General, 677. 
Montespan, Madame de, 678. 
Montesquieu, 602, 667 
Montleherl, battle of, 562 
Monumontf^ early, 087. 

Monzon, peace o^ 568 
Moralities, 646 
Moreau, 618-616 
Moscow occupied by Napoleon, 
6ia 

" Mountain,” the, 602, 604, 607. 
Mountains in France, 606, 
iToyen de Paresair, 668 
Murat, king of Spain, 616 
Namur, capture and recovci'y 
of, 686 

Nancy, revolt at, 601 
Nantes, edlot of, 634, 679 


685 

Napoleon I See Bonaparte 
Napoleon, Prince Louis (X\n- 
poleon HI), 320-628, at 
Boulogne, 621, piesidentof 
ropubllc, 022, oniporor of 
tho French, 623, his char- 
acter and iclgn, ib , win 
with Austria, 624, nltli 
Goimany, 020, his ovoi- 
throw, 627, his dentil, 028, 
Nai bonne founded, 627, taken 
by Pippin, 531 

National Assembly, tho, 698- 
602 of 1871, 027, 028, of 
1877, 628, 

National debt, 6'6 
National guard, 517 
National workslmps, 622 
Nnudd, G , librarian, 673. 
Navarino, battle of, 610 
Navy, Fionch, 517 
Nocker, flnnni-e-mlalstor, 594- 
507, 001 

Noei-whiden, bjitt’caof,6i0,G06 
Nelson wins luittlo of the 
Nile, oil, fltlits battle of 
Copenhagen, 614, fulls ut 
Trafalgar, 016 
Nemours, treaty of, 533 
Noio, 627 
Neustria, 630 
Ney, Marshal, 617-610 
Nice, agi'eement of, 657 
Nile, battle of the, 611 
Nlmwegen, peace of, 677 
NooUles, Cardinal, 684. 
Noblesse, state of the, 501; 

abolition of tho, 601 
Nogaret, William of, 644. 
Normandy, Its beginnings, 636. 
Notables, assembly of, 606 
Novara, battle of, 566 
Novelists, contemporary, 678 
Oaths, the Strnshurg, 633, 037 
Octroi, 623. 

Odillon-BsTTOt, 021, 632 
Olllvlor, M , minister, 020 
Oriflamme, the, 680 
Orleans, party of duke of, 648, 
Orleans, siege of, 649, 550 
Ormond, duke of, 683 
Oraano, Marshal, 508 
Orsini attempts Napoleon's 
Ufe, 624 

Oithography of French, 684. 
Oatend, siege of, 566. 

“Pacte de famine,” 694, 590. 
Paper manufacture, 62L 
Paris, attacked by Northmen, 
684, siege of, 536, capital 
of the new kingdom, 636 , 
rise of, 646 , In 1763, 692, 
before the revolution, 696, 
ascendenqy of, 600, dis- 
turbances in, 608 , fortifica- 
tion of, 6'21; overthrows 
Louis Philippe, 022, re- 
modelled by Napoleon IIL, 
628, siege of a870), 626 
Parts, peace of a762), 601 , 
treaty of (1860), 624. 

Paris, Paulin, 676. 

Parliament Manpeou, 60S. 
Parliament of Paris, 660, 671, 
594-607. 

Fuiiamonts in France, 643, 

667 

Parma, battle of, 685. 

Parma, duke of, 604. 
J^amasaimi, Let, 677. 

Partition treaties, 676, 680. 
Pascal, 061, 068 
Pasqulor, 666, 666. 

Pavia, Mego and batHe of, 

666 . 

Pays d’electlon, 667 
Peasantry in 1768, 60L 
Fsai^ production of, 622. 

Pdrler, Csslralr, 620. 

Peronno, Interview at, 668 
Perpignan, acquisition of, 670 
Perrault, 669, 66i 
Parsonne, treaty of, 668 
Petei the Hermit, 687 
Philip I of France, 687 
Philip IL (Augustus), 640 
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686 

riiiiir m , 544 
Philip IV, 644, C45 
pump V , 645, 

Philip VI , 646, 64C 
pump II of Spain, 650-565 
pump of Bui gundy, 648, 649 
Philip, ant^e of Orleans, Regent, 
683-585 

Philip (igallt5), duke of 
Orleans, 695-60C 
Plillosopliere, mh centaTy, 
660, ISth centuiy, 668 
PHnitB, conventions of, 602 
Pippin of Herlatal, 631. 

Pippin the Short, 681 
Pitt, Wimain, 604, 606, 607 
Pldblsclte, Imperial, 623, 626 
Plolade, the, 650 
Poetry, epic, 637, in lOtdi 
century, 650, 17th century, I 
060, 18th century, 664, re- 
cent, 676 

Poitiers, battles of, 631, 648 
Poland, affairs In, 585, first 
partition of, 503 
PoUce, 612 
PoUgnac, Prince, CIS 
Political writers, 054, 670 
PollHques, party of, 6GI-6C3 
Pompadour, lima do, 636-603 
Population, 608 
Port Royal, 661, 003 
Porta, 618 

Pottery, manufactuto of, 621 
Pragmatic Sanctions, 6^, 660, 
685 

Prague, treaty of, 025, 
Praguerle, the, 660 
Preachers, 048, 362. 

Preahurg, peace of, 616 
President of the repuhlio, 509 
Prisons, 512 

Piovonfol lltanvture, 837, 640 
Provonee falls to Prance, 663 
Provinces, ancient, 610 
Prussia, wtvi wltti (1767), 688 5 
conciuBst at (1800), 015 1 war 
with a870), 020 
Pyrenees, peace of the, 673 
Quadruple alliance, the, 6H 
Quarries, 623 


Quiercy-anr-Olse, diet of, 534 
QnJnatilt, 657, 658 
Rabelais, 652 
Racine, STS, esS 
Railways, 618 
BomilUes, battle of, 682 
Ravenna, battle of, 565 
Raymond of Toulouse, 688 
Reformation, 667, 658. 

Regnard, 668 
Rcgnler, 651 
Relie^on, 513 

Renaissance, influence of, 557, 
649 

Senart, Roman du, 641 
Rend, Wng of Provence, 661. 
RepubUc of 1702, 604, of 1848, 
G22, of 1870, 627 
Rets, Cardinal, 672, 673 
Revenue, 615 

Revolution of 1760, 690 , of 
1880, 619 , of 1848, G21 , of 
1870, 627 

Rights of Man declaration, 509 
Richard, duko of Normandy, 
630. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 607-570 | 

Richelieu, Marshal, 588, 589 
RlcheUeu, first minister, 618 
Rivers, 508, 51& I 

Rivoli, battle of, 600 I 

Roads, 517 

Robert 1 , 630, 537 ! 

Robert, duke of Franco, 686 
Robert, count of Paris, 635 
Robert le Dlahlo, 687, 538 
Robespierre, 602-607 
Rocroi, battle of, 671. 

Roflolf of Burgundy, 636. 
Rohan, duke of, 667. 

Roland and Madame Roland, 
003 

Romances, early, 638, Arthu- 
rian, 638 , heroic, 668, 089 
Roman. d^Avrnitureo, 039 
Romantic movement, 676, 070 
Rome, sack of, 666, Blench. 

troops withdrawn from, 020. 
Rooaard, 660. 

Ronsordlsts, tho, 660. 

RocMOhek, battle of, 648. 


Roshach, battle of, 688 I 

Rose, Roman da la, 643 { 

Rotron, 676, 657 ’ 

Ronsseau, J B > 664, 665 | 

Ronsseau, 3 J , 692, 667, 679 
Ruel, pea.ee of, 672 
Busala, war with (1812), 616 , 
wvritb a»64), 623 
Rutebcenf, 642 
Byawlck, peace of, 680 
St Baxtholomew, massacre of 
the, 661, 662 

St Cloud, ordinances of, 610 
St Denis, 689, battle of, 661 
St Evremond, 668 
St Germaln-en-Laye, peace of, 
661 

St Jean d'Aeic, Bonaparte 
foiled at, 612 
St Quentin, battle of, 659 
St Simon, 668 
Sainte-Beuve, 679 
Saisaet, bishop, 544 
SaUclaw, the, 646. 

Sand, George, 678, 670. 
Saragossa, siege of, 016 
Sarrasln, 667, 660 
Satire Menippie, 656 
Savoy, acquialtton of, 626 
Saxe, Marshal, 686 
Schools, statistics of, 613, 
Sclenee, writers on, 665, 604, 
671 

Sebastopol, dego of, 628 
Sedan, battle of, 627 
Segoier, the (diancellor, 571 
Senate, 609 

Sermon -writers, 648, 662, 

Seven vreeks’ War, 626 
Seven Tcora’ War, 688-691 
Sicilian Vespers, the, 644, 
Sieyhs, Abbe, 613 
Sigebeart, Wng of Mets, 630 
SUk manufacture, 620 
Simon of Montfort, 641 
Sismondl, 673, 680 
Soil, kinds of, 607, 

SoUerlno. battle of, 624. 

Song writers, 642, 806 r 
Soties, 646 

Souhlsc, duke of, 688 


Soubise, prince of, 667 
Soult, Marshal, 616-618, 621 
Spain, war -witli (1808), 616 
Spanish marriages (1847), 621, 
succession, 675, 580 
SpelUng, French, 684^ 

Spurs, Day of tho, 644 
Stael Madame da, 672 
Sttttes-General In 1614, 660 , 
in 1788, 597, 

Stenay, siege of, 673 
Strasburg acquired, 678 

Style, prose, 046, 049, 062, <564, 
067, 674 

Sugar manufactnie, 621 
Suger, tho abbot, 689, 640 
Sully, duke of, 584-606 
Sylvester II , pope, 630 
SjTitaat, French, 636 
Syit&me de la Nature, 009 
Talne, Henri, 680 
Tallayrand-Perlgord, Oil, 618, 
618 

Taxes, 614 

Templnrs, abolition of order, 
644. 

Terror, reign of, 006, 010 
Teseben, peace of, 694 
Thaun, Philippe de, 043 
Theodorik, king of Mete, 680 
Theologians, 664, 660, 669 
ThdophUe le Vlan, 056 
Thibant de Champogno, 643 
Thiers, GlO-621, 627, 028 
Thirty Tears’ War, 508-672 
Thomas, panegyrist, 670 
Three Days of July, 619. 

TUsit, treaty of, 016 
Torres-Vedras, lines of, 616. 
Towns, growth of, 639 , popu- 
lation of, 608, 

Trade, stiitJatlcs of, 628 
Trafalgar, battle of, 616. 
Tragedy, IGth century, 66 
Tricolour, the, 693. 

Triple Alliance, the, 676. 
Triumvirate, the, 660 
Trochu, General, 627 
TroabadotUB, 

Troyes, troa^ of, 649, 

Trace of God, 637 


Tmenno, 671-677 
Turgot, Baron, 694 
Union, edict of, 668 
University of France, 615 
Urban H and tho crusades, 
637. 

Urban VHI., 668, 672 
Urbanists, 648 
Utrecht, peace of, 683 
Valois, house of, 646 
Vaaay, massacre of, 660 
Vauban, 578 
Vauvenarguos, 670 
Vendean insurrection, 605, 

I VendOme, duke of, 583. 

Venice, partition, of, 566. 
Verdun, treaty of, 634 
Versailles, treaties of, 688, 690 , 
peace of, 695, emperor of 
Germany proclaimed at, 
627 

Vervins, peace of, 664 
Victor Amadeus, 680, 5S1. 
Victor Emmanuel, 624, 626. 
Vienna, treaty of, 585 , peace 
Of, 616, congress of, 618, 619 
VUlars, 681-588, 686. 
VUIehardonln, 646 
VUleroy, 674, 680-682. 

Villon, Francois, 561, 647 
Vlmiora, battle of, 616. 
Vineyards, 619 
Vittorln, battle of, 617. 
Vocabulary, French, 636 
Voltaire, 606-060 { Jils influ- 
ence, 602. 

Wagrom, battle of, Oiff. 
Waterloo, bottle of, 018. 
Weights and measures, 626, 
WelUngtou In Spoln, 016, 017. 
Westormann, 008. 

Wcatphallo, peace of, 671. 
William the Conqueror, 637. 
William IX., of Aquitaine, 
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William of Orange, 676-681. 
Woollen manulacture, 520. 
Worth, bottle of, 627. 

TolLand.e of Aragon, 660. 
Znrleh, battlea of, 012 ( ponce 
of, 626. 


TabIiE of (he Rulers of JE^otwefi'om 481 to 18?0 A d. 


1 39ie Mertcing or Jderonnffian Ming!, 
Hlodowlg (Cflovls) king of Franks, . 481-611 

Theodorik (king of Metz), 511-634 , Hlodoralr 
(king of Orleans), 61I-6S4, Hildebert (king 
of Paris), 611-568, motair I, (king of Sols- 
8008,611-561, Boleking of Franks, 668-601), 
Theodebert (king of Austroala), 684-648, 
Thsodebold (king of Anstrosla), 648-666, 

Haiibert (king of Paris), 881-607, Gontran 
(king of Orleans and Burgundy), 661-693, 

Sigebart (king of Anstrasia), 561-675 
HUperik L (king of Solssona, 661-684), king 


ofSTeustrio, . . . 607-684 

Hlotalr n. (king of Solsaons, 684-824), solo 
king, .....«• 684-628 

Dogobeit It sole Wng, .... 028-688 

Hlodowlg H (king of Neuatrli and Bm- 
gundy), . « . . • 638-666 

Hlotalr ni (Ung of Neustrlii and Bur- 
gundy), ...... 666-670 

Sllderik It (king of^Ansfcrasla 060-074), sola 

king 670-078 

Theodorik HI. (Ung of Neustria, 673-679), 
solo king, ...... 678-801 

Hlodowlg IIL (kthg of Hcuatila and Bor- 
gundy), ...... 6D1-806 

HUdebort IIL (king of Meuntria and Bur- 
gundy), 696-711 

Dflgobert n (or III), (king of Nonstria and 
Burgundy), . . . 711-T16 

HUperik II (klug of Menatrltt), , 716-720 

Theodorik IV (kbgof Neustria, Aush-la, and 
Burgundy), . , . 720-737 

Interregnum, .... 787-743 
HUtlorik IIL (king of Nonstria, Anstrasln, 
and Burgundy), .... 742-762 


[In 752 Pippin tiro Short, duke and prince of 
Fnmks, princo of Neustria In 741, and 
solo prince In 747, doposod HUdorik HI, J 


It The Amtraslan Mtngs 
Hppln the Short, 

Charles (Karl) the Gieat (with Oorloman, 
708-771, emiroror 800-814), 

Louis (Ludwig) I , the Ddbonnairo(omperoi), 
Cliarles I , the Bold (emporoi, 876-877), . 
Louis IL, tho Stannnmnr, 

Louis III (in Northern France) and Carlo- 
man (in Aquitaine and Burgundy), . 
Oarlonuui (sole king), .... 
Charles II., the Fat (emperor, 881- 886), . 
Eudoa (or Ode), oouut of Pads, elected 
ktug by the barons, . . , 

Charles 111^ the Simple, 

Robert, king of the barons, . , 

Rodolf, king of the barons, . 

Louis lY , Outremor, .... 
Lothslr, . . ... 

Lonls Tt 

[On hla death the next in hereditary 
succession was his unde Charles of 
Lorraine, thobarons, however, deetod 
Hugh Capet as king of France] 


762-768 

708-814 


840-877 

877-879 


892-929 

922-923 

928-936 

936-964 

964-986 


ni. The Bmse Of CaR&, 
Hugh Capet, .... 
Roboit, ..... 

Henry L, 

Phllls I 

Louis VI Oe <S:os), , . * 

Louis VII, (lo Jeuns), , , . 

Philip Aupistua (JI)., . , * 

I Louis Vllt, .... 

I Louis IX (Saint Louis), • 
PhlflpIH, OoHordt), . 

' Philip rv Go Bel), 

Louis X, Go Hntln), 

John (posthumous son Of loilis X), 

I Phnip V Go Hong), . 

I Chorios IV. Ge 5d), . 


. 087-896 
, 000-1081 
. 1081-1060 
. 1080-1108 
. 1108-1137 
. 1137-1180 
. 1180-1228 
. 1223-1226 
. 1220-1270 
. 1270-1286 
. 1286-1314 
. 1814-1316 
. 1316 
. 1316-1328 
. 1322-1338 


IV. Tho JTouse of Valois (dcsccndod frotn 
Philip lU ) 


PhUip VI , . ... . 1328-1360 

John II (loBon), , . . 138D-13«4 

Charles V Go Sago), . , . 1384-1386 

Charles VI Go Blon-almd), . 1380-1422 

Charles VII. Go Victorloux), . . 1422-1481 

Louis XL, 1401-1483 

Charles Vni,, .... 1483-1498 

Louis XII 1498-1616 

Francis I , . . ■ • • • 1616-1647 

Henry II 1647-1660 

Francis 11, , . ... 1600-1660 

Charles IX, 1660-1574 

Henry Ht, ...... 1674-1680 


V, Tite Mouse of Rourhon (descended from Robert 
of Clermont, son of Saint Lonls), 

[enry IV., 

,oul8 xin., 
nuls XIV„ 
louls XV., , 
iOqIs XVI,, 

Tho Republic, 


. 1689-1010 
, 1610-1643 
. 1643-1716 
. 1715-1774 
. 1774-1708 
. 1703-1700 


The Consulate (Napoleon Bonaparte, 

First Consul), . . . 1700-1804 

Napoloonl.cmporor of tho Frond), , 1804-1814 
jlB XVHL (Louis XVIL never reigned), 1814-1816 
^Napoleon I, fMaroh 20 to Jjmo 24), . 1819 

lis XVIII,, . ... 1810-1824 

arlos X , ... . 1824-1830 

ds Philippe J. (house of Orloons, de- 
icendod from Pliilip second son of Houis 

ail), 1830-1848 

Tho Rm>nbUo, Louis Napdooa pW' 
eidont, ..... 1848-1868 
Nftpoleoa m,, emperor of tha French, 

The RepubUc, .... lS7(lr'1870 
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FEANCE, Isle of. See Maueitius. 

FEANCESCA. See Pieteo della Francesca. 

FEAN'CESCHINI, Baldassaee (1611-1689), a painter 
of the Tuscan school, named, from Volterra the place of 
his birth, II Volterrano, or (to distinguish him from Eiccia- 
relli) II Volterrano Giuniore, was the son of a sculptor in 
alabaster. At a very early age he learned from Cosimo 
some of the elements of art, and he started as an assistant 
to his father. This employment bemg evidently below the 
level of his talents, the Marquises Inghirami placed him, 
at the age of sixteen, under the Florentine painter Matteo 
Eosselh. In the ensuing year he had advanced sufficiently 
to execute in Volterra some frescos, skilful in foreshorten- 
ing, followed by other frescos for the Medici family in 
the Valle della Petraia. In 1652 the Marchese Filippo 
Niccolini, being minded to employ Franceschini upon the 
frescos for the cupola and back-wall of his chapel in S, 
Croce, Florence, despatched him to various parts of Italy 
to perfect his stylo. The painter, in a tour which lasted 
some months, took more especially to the qualities dis- 
tinctive of the schools of Parma and Bologna, and m a 
measure to those of Pietro da Cortona, whose acquaintance 
he made in Eome. He then undertook the paintings com- 
missioned by Hiccolini, which constitute his most noted 
performance, the design being good, and the method 
masterly. Franceschini ranks higher in fresco than in 
oil painting His works in the latter mode were not unfre- 
quently left unfinished, although numerous specimens 
remain, the cabinet pictures being marked by mnch 
sprightliness of invention. Among his beat oil paintings 
of large scale is the St John the Evangelist in the church 
of S. CTiiara at Volterra. One of his latest works was the 
fresco of the cupola of the Annunziata, which occupied 
him for two years towards 1683, a production of much 
labour and energy. Franceschini died of apoplexy at Vol- 
terra on 6 th January 1689. He is reckoned among those 
painters of the decline of art to whom the general name of 
“machinist” is appHed, He is not to be confounded 
with another Franceschini of the same class, and of 
rather later date, also of no small eminence in bus time — 
the Cavaliere Maxcantonio Franceschini, who was a Bolog- 
nese (1648-1729). 

FEAHCHE COMTl^, from 1674 till the great Eevolu- 
tion one of the provinces of France, was bounded on the 
E. by the principality of Montb^hard or Mdmpelgard and 
Switzerland, S. by Bresse, Bugay, and Gex, N, by Lorraine, 
and W. by the duchy of Burgundy and Champagne. It 
lay to the west of the Jura, and included the valley of the 
upper Sadne and the greater part of the valley of the Doubs. 
In earlier history it is usually called the countahip of 
Burgundy or Upper Burgundy ; in later French history, 
on the other hand, it is frequently mentioned as the count- 
ship ^la Comt4) par excdlmce. The countahip probably 
took its rise in the 10th century as a fief of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, which was dependent on the empire. It 
was held in the beginning of the 11th by Otto William, the 
warlike son of the king of the Lombards ] hia son and suc- 
cessor Eeinhold or Eeinaud L ventured to refuse his homage 
to hia suzerain Henry III, and his example was foUow^ 
about a century afterwards by Eeinhold HI,, who took up 
a position of independence against the emperor Lothar. 
In neither case was the attempt to throw (M the yoke per- 
mitted to succeed, but on the latter occasion at least the 
prestige of the countahip was improved, and according to 
one theory the honourable title of Free Conntship (Frd- 
grafschaft) vras then acquired. After Lothor’s death Eein- 
hold again refused homage to the emperor Conrad, and 
though the emperor consequently bestowed his countsMp on 
Courad of Zdhnngen, Eeinhold was still in actual possession 
at his deai^ in 1X48. His daughter and heiress Beatrix 
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was married to Frederick Barbarossa in 1166; and on her de- 
cease in 1185 Frederick bestowed the couutship on his third 
son Otto, and raised Besangon to the rank of a free imperial 
city. Otto’s daughter Beatrix married Duke Otto of Meran, 
and was succeeded first by their son Otto and afterwards 
by their daughter Alix. Otto, the son of AHx, offended the 
emperor Eudolph I., and his city Besangon was conse- 
quently besieged by the imperial troops m 1289; but it 
made a successful defence, and pence was soon after- 
wards concluded. A treaty was made with Philip the 
Fair of France, by which Otto’s daughter Johanna was to 
marry Phihp of Poitiers the king’s second son, and the 
suzerainty of France was to be recognized by Franche Comtd. 
The mariioge took place in due course in 1307, and the 
importance attached by the king to his claims on Franche 
Comtd 13 shown by the leniency with which the charges 
against the princess Johanna or Jeanne were enforced when 
her sistera-in-law were degraded and imprisoned and their 
paramours tortured and executed. On Philip’s death in 
1322 the eountship passed to Otto IV. duke of Burgundy, 
and it was successively held by Philip de Konvre, Margaret 
of France, Louis de Male, and Charles the Bold. On 
Charles’s death, Louis XI. of France claimed the protectorate 
“for the good of the country and the lady of Burgundy, and 
in favour of the marriage of the dauphin with that lady.” By 
feudal law the countahip still held of the empire, being a Gor- 
man and a female fief , but the states accepted the French 
protection (February 1477), and the claims of Maximilian 
were appeased by the promise of the hand of Charles of 
France for his daughter Margaret, In April, however, 
a rebellion broke out; the emperor recalled the peojilo 
to their allegiance, and the Swiss hastened to support 
the popular cause. The French were constrained to 
withdraw; but in 1479 the Sire de Chaimioiit invaded 
the country, captured DOle in spite of a vigorous defence, 
in which the students of the university displayed a 
desperate but rosnltleas valour, and forced the people 
to submit. Besangou, the free imperial city, recognized 
the French king on the same conditions which it had de- 
manded from the dukes of Burgundy, and promised to 
pay over half the product of its taxes. The parliament 
of D61e was transferred to Salins, and the university to 
Besangon. When Charles VIIL refused to marry Maxi- 
milian’s daughter, the people of Franche Comt6 rose in re- 
volt, and the king rehnqii^ed his claims by the treaty of 
Senlis, May 23, 1493. Along with the rest of the domains 
of the house of Burgundy the eountship was bestowed on 
Philip, Maximilian’s son, and passed to the crown of Spain. 
As a Spanish territory its position was a peculiar and iso- 
lated one; and it was consequently treated with great 
leniency by the Spanish Government. It paid a “ gratuitous 
gift” of nob more than 200,000 livros every three years, 
and furnished very few soldiers to the royal army. Under 
the nominal authority of the governor-general of the Low 
Countries, it was practically' governed by the parliament of 
D61e and a governor chosen from the ranks of its ovu 
nobility. In 1668 Louis XIV. cast his eyes on the pro- 
vince, and Oond4 effected its conquest in fifteen days. On 
the 14th of February the king swore at D61e to preserve 
the liberties of the tovra and province as count palatine of 
Burgundy, and the parliament issued an ediot against those 
who refused to submit to hia authority. By the peape of 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, which almost immediately followed, 
Franche Oomtd was restored to Spain; but in 1674 Louis 
made a new invasion. BesauQon was taken after a length- 
ened siege, at which Vauban and the king were both 
personally present ; D61e shared the same fate ; and hy the 
4th of July the whole country was again in the hands of 
the French. To celebrate the conquest the triumphal ardt 
of the Saint Martin gate at Paris was erected, Tffie count- 
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ship novv became a French provlace , its gratuitona dona- 
tion became a regular impost, which was aoou after increased 
lu amount, and the chief authority was placed in the hands 
of a governor-general Instead of three great bailiwicks, as 
formerly, there were four Amont, Aval, Besanfon, and 
P 61 e — their chief towns being Yesoul, Salins, Besan 9 on, 
and Dole See Clerc, Eistoire de la Fraiiclie ComtL 

FRANCHISE, m law, means some right orpnvilege, of 
a local or eEclusive chaiacter, e.g , the right of free fishery. 
The term is moie particularly applied to the right of vot- 
ing at an election for a member of parliament. See Par- 
liament 

FRANCrA, a celebrated Bolognese painter was born 
towards 1450, and died 6th January 1617. His real name 
was Francesco Rmbolini, his father being llarco di Giacomo 
■Raibolini, a carpenter ; he was apprenticed to a goldsmith 
named Francva, and from him probably he got the nick- 
name whereby he is generally known, he, moreover, studied 
design under Marco Zoppo The youth was thus onginaJly 
a goldsmith, and also an engraver of dies and melloa, and 
in these arts he became extremely eminent He was 
particularly famed for his dies for medals , he rose to be 
mint-master at Bologna, and retained that oflSce till the 
end of hia life A famous medal of Pope Julius 11. aa 
liberator of Bologna is ascribed to his hand, but not with 
certainty. At a mature age — ^having first, it appears, 
become acq^uainted with Mantegna — ^he turned his atten- 
tion to painting Hia earliest known picture is dated 
1494 (not 1490, as ordinarily stated). It shows so much 
mastery that one is compelled to beheve that EaiboUni 
must before then have practised painting for some few 
years This work is now in the Bologna gallery,— the 
Virgin enthroned, with Augustine and five other saints 
It IS an oil picture, and was originally painted for the 
church of S Maria della Misencordia, at the desire of 
the Bentivoglio family, the rulers of Bologna. The same 
patrons employed him upon frescos in their own palace; 
one of Judith and Holophemes is especially noted, its 
style recalhng that of Mantegna Fran cia probably studied 
kkewiae the works of Penigino , and ho became a friend 
and ardent admirer of Raphael, to whom he addressed an 
enthusiastic sonnet. Raphael cordially responded to the 
Bolognese master’s admiration, and said, in a letter d.ated 
in 1608, that few painters or none had produced Madonnas 
more beautiful, more devout, or better portrayed than 
those of Francia. If we may trust Vasari — ^but it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that he was entirely correct — the exceeding 
value which Francia sot on EaphaeTs art brought him to 
his grave. Raphael had consigned to Francia his famous 
picture of St Cecilia, destined for the churdi of S. 
Giovanni in Monte, Bologna ; and Francia, on inspecting 
it, took BO much to heart his own infenopifcy, at the 
advanced age of about sixty-aix, to the youthful Umbrian, 
that he sickened aud shortly expired. Distanced though he 
may have been by Raphael, Francia is nghtly regarded as the 
greatest painter of the earlier Bolognese seliool^ aud hardly 
to be surpassed as representing the art termed “antico- 
moderno,” or of the ‘'quattrocento.'* It has been well 
observed that his style is a medium between that of 
Perugiuo and that of Giovanni Bellini ; he has somewhat 
more of spontaneous nataralism than the former, and of 
abstract dignity in feature and form than the latter. The 
magnificent portrait in the Louvre of a young man in 
black, of brooding thoughtfukess and saddened profundity 
of mood, would ^ono suffice to place Francia among the 
V6iy great masters, if it could with confidence be attributed 
to his hand, but in all probability its real author was 
Franciabfgio ; it had erowhile passed under the name of 
Raphael, of Giorgione, or of Sebastian del Piombo. The 
London National Gallery contains two romaikably fiiio 
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specimens of Francia, once combmed together as principal 
picture and lunette, — the Virgin aud Child aud St Anue 
enthroned, surrounded by saiuts, and (lu the lunette) 
the Pieth, or lamentation of augels over the dead Saviour 
They come fiom the Buouvisi chapel in the church 
of S Frediano, Lucca. Other leading works are— in 
Munich, the Virgin sinking on her knees m adoration of 
the Divine Infant, who is lying in a garden within a rose 
trellis, in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, a Peter Martyr, 
m Bologna, the frescos in the church of St Cecilia, iIIils- 
trating the life of the samt, all of them from the design of 
Raibolini, but not aU executed by himself, a pubhc 
passage now traverses these frescos, and they are in a 
pitiful state of decay. His landscape backgrounds are of 
uncommon excellence. Francia had more than 200 
scholara. Marcantonio Raimondi the famous engraver is 
now the most renowned of them j next to him, the pamtei 
Lorenzo Costa ; also Amico Aspertini, and Fraucia's own 
son Giacomo, and his cousin Julio. 

FRANCIA, Josit Gaspar Rodrisuez, commonly called 
Dr Francia, dictator of Paraguay, one of the most remark- 
able men connected with the history of South America. 
The date of his birth is not definitely ascertained, but pro- 
bably falls about 1767. According to one account, ha was 
of French descent; but the truth seems to be that his 
father, Garcia Rodriguez Franpa, was a native of S. Paulo 
111 Brazil, and came to Paraguay to take charge of a planta- 
tion of black tobacco for the Government. He studied 
theology at the college of Cordova de Tucuman, and is said 
to have been for some time a professor in that faculty , but 
he afterwards turned his attention to the law, and practised 
in j^nneion. Having attained a high reputation at once 
for ability and integrity, he was naturally selected for 
various important offices, and exercised great personal influ- 
ence. The Robertsons, whose accounts have done so much 
to blacken bis memory, relate how, when he was requested 
by one of his friends to undertake an unjust cause in his 
behalf, he uot only refused, but went and offered his services 
to the man who was likely to be wronged, and by his bold- 
ness and energy secured his case. On the declaration of 
Paraguayan mdependence in 1811, he was appointed secre- 
tary to the national junta, and exercised an influence on 
affairs greatly out of proportion to hia nominal position. 
When the congress or junta of 1813 changed the constitu- 
tion and established a duumvirate. Dr Francia and the 
Qaucho general Fulgencio were elected to the office. A 
story is told in connexion with their installation, which 
recalls the self-coronation of William I of England aud 
Napoleon the great. In theatrical imitation of Roman 
custom, two cnrule chairs had been placed m the assembly, 
one of them bearing the name of Caesar and the other that 
of Pompey. Francia seated himself in the Cmsar choir, and 
left his colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he 
might. In 1814 he secured his own election aa dictator 
for three years, and at the end of that period he obtained 
the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nominal sove 
reigu; but for the next twenty-five years he might have 
boasted, with even more truth than Louis XIV., “ L’itat o’est 
moi.” In the accounts which have been published of his 
administration we find a strange mixture of capacity and 
capnee, of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, 
strenuous endeavours after a high ideal and flagrant viola- 
tions of the simplest principles of justice. He put a stop 
to the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully 
fostered its iutornol iudustries ; was disposed to he hospi- 
table to strangers from other Innds, and kept them prisoners 
for years ; hved a life of ropubhean simplicity, aud punished 
with Dionysian severity the slightest want of respect. As 
time went on he appears to have grown more arbitrary and 
despotic, moie dotomined to maintain his mastery over the 
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country, and more apprehensive lest he should lose ifc. And 
yet at the time of his death it is said that he was generally 
regretted, and his bitterest opponents cannot deny that if he 
did much evil he also did much good. Deeply imbued with 
the principles of the French Revolution, he was a stern an- 
tagonist of the church. He abolished the Inquisition, sup- 
pressed the college of theology, did away with the tithes, 
and inflicted endless indignities on the priests. “ What are 
they good for?’ was his saying, “they make us believe more 
in the devil than m God.” He discouraged marriage both 
by precept and example, and left behind him several 
illegitimate children For the extravagances of hia later 
years the plea of insanity has been put forward ; and it was 
evident that his worst charactenatics were at theu worst 
when the east wind blew. The cu-cumstances of hia death 
were in strange keeping with his life. He was about to 
sabre his doctor when he was seized with a fit, and he expired 
the same day, September 20, 184:0. He was buried in the 
cathedral of Asuncion, hut the spot is no longer known, and 
a story is told by Mr Mansfield and by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomson, to the effect that his body was dug up by some 
private enemies and flung into the river. On the other 
hand, it is well known that the greatest respect was shown 
to his memory by those who succeeded him m the govern- 
ment of Paraguay. Unfortunately for the history of his 
admimstration, Francia kept no records ,* and he caused all 
his orders to be returned to him with the word “ executed ” 
on the margin, and then to be destroyed. 

The first and fullest account of Dr Francia was given to the 
world by two Swiss surgeons, Rengger and Longchamps, whom he 
had detained from 1819 to 1826— hwtonque mr la rSoohiiim 
dt Paraguay c< la gowoerneiinemi dtetatorial dib doctour Pratusta, 
Pans, 1827. Their work was almost immediately translated 
into English under the title of The Reign of JDocter Joseph Q R 
De Francia in Paraguay, 1827. About eleven years after there 
appeared at London Letters on Paraguay, by J P and W. P 
Itobertson, two young Scotchmen whose hopes of commercial suc- 
cess had been rudely destroyed by the dictator’s inteiferonce. The 
account which they gave of his character and government was 
naturally of the moat unfavourable descnption, and they rehearsed 
and emphasized their accusations in Francia' a Rmgn of Terror, 
1839, and Letters on South America, S vols , 1848. From the veiy 
pages of his detractors Thomas Carlyle succeeded in extracting mate- 
rials for a brilliant defence of the dictator “ as a man or sovereign of 
iron energy and mdusfay, of great and severe labour ” It appeared 
in the Foreign Quarterly Rtmew for 1843, and is reprinted m vol. 
IV of the author’s Critical and Miscellaneous Fhsaya. Comparatively 
little new light has smeo been thrown on the subject ^ Captain 
Itichard F Burton gives a graphic sketch of Frauoia’s life and a 
favourable notice of ms character in liis Letters from the Ratilcficlds 
of Paraguay, 1870, while 0 A. Washbom takas up a hostile 
position in ma History of Paraguay, 1871. 

FBANCIABIGIO (1482-1625), a Florentine painter. 
The name of this artist is generally given as Marcantonio 
Franciabigio j it appears, however, that his only real ascer- 
tained name was Francesco di Onstofano, and that he 
was currently termed Francia Bigio, the two appellatives 
being distinct He was bom in Florence, and studied 
under Albertinelli for some months. In 1506 he formed 
the acquaintance of Andrea del Sarto ; and after a while 
the two painters set up a shop in common in the Piazza 
del Grano. Franciabigio paid much attention to anatomy 
and perspective, and to the proportions of his figures, 
though these are often too squat and puffy in form. He 
had a large stock of artistic knowledge, and was at first 
noted for diligence. As years went on, and he received 
frequent commissions for all sorts of pubhc painting for 
festive occasions, his diligence merged in something which 
may rather be called workmanly offhandedness. He ^(ras 
particularly proficient in fresco, and Vasari even says that 
he surpassed all his contemporaries in this method — a 
judgment which modem conuoisseurship does not accept. 
In the court of the Servi (or cloister of the Ifunziata) in 
Florence he painted in 1613 the Marriage of the Virgin, 
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as a portion of a series wherein Andrea del Sarto was 
chiefly concerned. The friars having uncovered this work 
before it was quite finished, Franciabigio was so incensed 
that, seizing a mason’s hammer, he struck at the head ^ of 
the Virgin, and some other heads ; and the fresco, which 
would otherwise be his masterpiece lu that method, remains 
thus mutilated to the present day. At Lo Scalzo, in 
another series of frescos on which Andrea was likewise 
employed, he executed in 1518-19 the Departure of John 
the Baptist for the Desert, and the Meeting of the Baptist 
with Jesus j and, at the Medici Palace at Poggio a Caiano, 
in 1521, the Triumph of Cicero Various works which 
have been ascribed to Raphael are now known or reason- 
ably deemed tp be by Franciabigio. Such are the Madonna 
del Pozzo, in the Uffizi Gallery; the half figure of a Young 
Man, in the Louvre (a noble work already mentioned 
in the article Francia), and the famous picture in 
the Fuller-Maitland collection, a Young Man with a 
Letter, These two works show a close analogy in style 
to another in the Pitti Gallery, avowedly by Franeia- 
bigio, a Youth at a Window, and to some others which bear 
this painter's recognized monogram. The senes of portraits, 
taken collectively, places beyond dispute the eminent and 
idiosyncratic genius of the master. Two other works of 
his, of some celebrity, are the Calumny of Apelles, m the 
Pitti, and the Bath of Bathsheba (painted in 1623), in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

FRANCIS I. (1 494-1 647), king of France, son of Charles 
of Orleans, count of Angoulfime, and Louisa of Savoy, 
was horn at Cognac 12th September 1494. As heir- 
presumptive of the throne of France, he received special 
favours from Louis XII., who created him duke of 
Valois and in 1612 gave him the command of the army of 
Navarre. In this position, though achieving no important 
results, he conducted himself with such prudence and 
courage that in 1513 be was appointed to the command of 
the army in Picardy, where he successfully carried out the 
plan of defensive operations that was entrusted to him. 
He married Claude daughter of Louis XIL in 1514, and 
succeeded him on the throne 1 st January 1615. After 
his accession the first and great object that occupied his 
ambition was the recovery of Milan, the inheritance of 
which he claimed through his great-grandmother Valentina 
Visconti. Accordingly, while, in order to render himself 
.secure against externd attacks, he negotiated an alliance 
with Charles of Austria, afterwards the emperor Charles V., 
and the renewal of a treaty concluded by Louis XII. with 
Henry VIII. of England, he also hegau to collect his forces 
for an Italian expedition. The politic negotiations which 
won him Geuoa, the acquisition of which was all-important 
as commanding the connexion between Milan and the sea, 
placed the purpose of his preparations beyond all doubt, 
and caused Leo X. to unite in an alliance against him 
with the Spaniards and the Swiss. The Swiss at once occu- 
pied all the mountain passes ; but Francis, guided by a 
Piedmontese peasant, succeeded after great labour and diffi- 
culty in leading his army over the Alps by a pass deemed 
impracticable, and, descending into the friendly territories 
of the marquis of Saluzzo, surprised and routed at ViRa 
Franca Colonna the generd of the papal cavalry, and thus 
oulffianking the Swiss caused them to fall back upon Milan. 
Completely disconcerted by the sudden movement^ they at 
first actually entered into negotiations for a truce ; bifi: re- 
ceiving shortly afterwards a reinforcement of troops and 
theur arrears of pay, they endeavoured to surprise the 
French at Mariguauo. This battle, begun on the 1 3th Sep- 
tember 1616, prolonged into the night, and renewed on the 
foUowing morning, was fought on both sides with furious 
and stubborn courage ; but on the arrival of Alviano the 
Venetian commander to the succour of Francis, the Swiss 
IX. — 87 
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retreated uapursued to Kilaa Shortly afterwards Milan 
surrendered, and in ^Toveuiber a tieaty -vras concluded 
between rmncis and the Swiss, which subsequently took 
the form of a perpetual alliance. Such rapid and brilliant 
succ^ at once gave Francis a position of commanding in- 
fluence, and enabled him still further to strengthen himself 
by additional advantageous treaties. In 1516, he compro- 
mised the long dispute with the popes by superseding the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgea by a “ Concordat,” an act 
which, while it recognized the superiority of the pope over 
the councils, and gave him the command of the annates and 
otW rich sources of revenue, entrusted the French monarch 
with the power of nominating to vacant beneficas, In 1617 
he entered into an edliauce with die emperor Maximilian 
and Charles I. of Spain against the Turks j and in 1618 he 
made au arrangement with Henry VIII. of England, hy 
which France bought back Tournay. 

On the death of Maziimlian in 1519, Francis became 
a candidate for the impenal crown, but chiefly through 
the recommendation of Frederick the Wise of Saxony the 
choice fell on Charles I of Spain, from that tune known 
as Charles V. The success of Charles was prophetic of 
the relative positions which the two rivals were thenceforth 
to occupy, for the resolute and. persevering ambition of the 
emperor, and hia hitherto wholly unsuspected abilities both 
in war and in diplonmcy, were to prove themselves more 
than a match for the headstrong valour and showy accom- 
pliahmenta of the French monarch. War between them 
could scarcely have been avoided, even if the materials for 
kindUng it had not been already prepared; hut inherited 
disputes in regard to Nawre, Milan, Burgundy, and Arlea 
would lu any case have sooner or later rendered an appeal 
to the dacisiotL of the sword almost inevitable. With a 
new to such possibilities, the great aim of both was to 
secure the alliance of Henry of England and the pope, and 
here fortune again ultimately smiled on Charles, Francis, 
elated by his previous achievements on the battlefield, and 
chagrined at the overthrow of hia hopes of obtaining the 
imperial crown, was naturally eager to stnke the first blow ; 
and the request of Henry II of Navarre to aid him iu regaiu- 
iug hifl bngdom came opportunely to second his wishes. 
Accordingly, in April 1531 he sent an army to the aid of 
Henry. Charles at once retaliated by an i uvoaion of France, 
and ui May concluded a treaty with Pope Leo X. for the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Italy, Navarra after being almost 
won was again lost by Henry ; and m Italy the French, 
chiefly through the blunders of Lautrec, the brother of the 
king's mistress, lost Milan, Genoa, and all their conquests 
with the exception of the stronghold of Cremona ; but the 
attempt of the imperialists to enter France was pushed 
back, and Francis, following in pursuit, only by unoccount- j 
able negligence missed the opportunity of uiflicting a cmsh- I 
mg defeat on Charles between Cambray and Valenciennes. 
After this, difficulties continued to thicken round the French 
king; on the 9th Jauuaiy 1622 the papal throne was 
mounted by Adrian VI., who hod formerly been tutor to 
Charles V., and in May Henry VHL declared war against 
France; in August 1623 a coalition was formed against 
her which included the pope, the emperor, the king of 
England, the archduke of Austria, the duke of MQan, and 
tie principal Italian republics ; and about the same time 
Charles Constable Bourbon, having been unjustly used by- 
Louise of Savoy, withdrew from FVanee, and offered his 
sword to Charles V. The Spanish troops crossed the French 
frontiers at Bayonne ; the English entered Picardy, and 
advanced to within 1 1 leagues of Paris ; and after the re- 
pulse of the French army daspatched against Milan, the 
imperialists passed over into Provence and laid siege to 
Maraeillee, Through cautious but stubbornly defeusiva 
tactics, however, both the Spanish and English incursionB 


were foiled, and Francis was thus able to advance to the 
relief of Marseilles with a large army The imperialists 
did not wait his approach ; but, determined on retaliation, 
he crossed the Alps and laid siege to Pavia, where a strong 
Italian force had taken refuge. Here he was attacked, 2 4th 
February 1525, by a^ relieving army under Bourbon and 
Pescara. The attack vvas unsuccessful; but, flushed with the 
I victory which he believed already in his grasp, he rashly left 
his impregnable position, and so blundered m his manoeuvres 
as to render hia overwhelming defeat inevitable. Hia ai my 
was speedily either cut down or dispersed m flight, and he 
himself, after a desperate attempt to rally, was made prisoner 
and conveyed by Charles to Madrid. He only regained his 
liberty, 21st February 1626, by signing a treaty whereby 
he ceded to Charles both Burgundy and Milan. Its stipula- 
tions were guaranteed by the retention of his two sons in the 
emperor's hands ; but he nevertheless resolved to disregard 
it, and in this he was supported hy Pope Clement VII and 
also by Henry of England, whom jealousy and alarm at the 
emperor’s success had induced to change aides. Though 
formal war was not declared, a French army was despatched 
to Italy, but the supmeness with which the campaign was 
prosecuted enabled the imperialists to have it all their own 
way; and an army of mercenaries under Bourbon, who 
perished m the assault, marching unopposed to Rome, cap- 
tured and sacked the city, and took the pope prisoner. On 
this Francis and Henry at once declared war against the 
emperor ; but the army sent into Italy under Lautrec almost 
melted away before the walk of Naples; and Genoa, by sud- 
denly declaring for the emperor, completed the ruin of the 
French cause m Italy. The pope soon thereafter saw it to 
be his interest to be reconciled with Charles; and in August 
1629, Charles andFrancis agreed to the tieaty of Cambray, by 
which Francis retained Burgundy and obtained by a ransom 
the release of the French princes, but renounced his claims 
in Italy and ceded Artois and Flanders to his rival. He 
also agreed to fulfil the promise entered into at Madrid to 
marry Eleanor of Portugal, sister of Charles, his first wife 
having died in 1624. During the years of peace that fol- 
lowed this treaty, Francis, though he had encouraged the 
Smalkald League in Germany, persecuted with great vigour 
the adherents of Protestantism in his own kingdom ; bub 
when war was again declared, he issued an edict of tolera- 
tion- The pretext for the renewal of the war was the mur- 
der of the French ambassador by Duke Sforaa of Milan in 
1633, but hostihtiM were delayed till 1536, when, embold- 
ened by the weakened condition of the emperor after hia 
war'againBt the Turks, Francis overran Savoy and took pos- 
session of Turin. His advantages were, however, followed 
up with so httle energy that Charles, after driving the 
French out of Italy, began an invasion of Provence ; and 
hk progress -was only cheeked by the barbarous destruction 
of the country before him hy Anne of Montmorency. 
Meantime Francis attacked Flanders, and entered into on 
alliance with Sultan Solimon IL, whoso invasion of Hungary 
induced Charles in 1638 to consent to the ten years’ truce 
of Nice. In 1540 Charley while the guest of the French 
monarch, held out to him the hope of a complete satisfaction 
of his wishes through the investiture of the duke of Orleans 
with the duchy of Milan; but the promise, if dejBnitely 
made, was never fulfilled, and Francis, finding a favourable 
opportunity after the disastrous issue of the emperor's expe- 
dition against Algiers, renewed on a flimsy pretext the 
war in 1642. An ofifensive alhance was formed with the 
Turks, the duke of Cleves, and Denmark and Sweden; 
separate armies attacked at various points the Sponkh, 
Flenoish, and Italian frontiers ; and the united French and 
Turkish forces captured and huraed Nice. The monotony 
of the indecisive conflict was relieved in April 1644 hy a 
brilliant French victory at Ceresole, but the succeas came 
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too late to permit of its being followed up by an advance 
into Italy; for in the July following, tbe emperor from 
Champagne and tbe king of England from Picardy were 
marching to jom their forces before the waUs of Paris. The 
siege of Boidogne by the English gave Erancis, however, 
sufficient time to make a show of defence such as convinced 
Charles of the doubtful nature of the enterprise , and with- 
out consultmg the king of England he sent to Francis from 
Crespy terms of peace, which were signed 17th September 
By this treaty France retained Burgundy and resigned its 
claims on Flanders, Artois, and Naples, while the duchy of 
Milan was promised to the duke of Orleans on his marrying 
one of the imperial princesses — an arrangement, however, 
which his death in 1 545 rendered nugatory. For so me tune 
afterwards the English king continued the war in Picardy, 
hut a treaty of peace was signed in June 1646. As soon 
as peace was concluded with the emperor, the prosecution of 
the Protestants in France was renewed, and in 1545 an 
edict was passed for the expulsion of the Waldenses from 
Provence, The health of Francis had for several years been 
completely undermined, and he succumbed to an acute 
attack of disease, 31st May 1647. 

In the reign of Francis were combined most of the faults 
and excellences which have been specially prominent m the 
subsequent history of his country. He was in a sense the 
creator of a new political and mteUectual era. As regards 
government, he was virtually the founder of the “ancient 
regime,” whose final result and overthrow was the great 
Revolution ; he gave its death blow to feudalism ; he de- 
prived the parlemmts of all independent power, under the 
auspices of the minister Du Prat he confirmed and extended 
the system of corruption in civil and ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments , and he turned the efforts of statesmanship away 
from the paths of constitutional progress, and into those of 
military renown. His reign in its social and intellectual 
results was more beneficial, for if he sanctioned by his 
example hcentiousness of manners, he at the same time 
gave a great impulse to refinement in taste and to intel- 
lectual progress by fostering in his country the offshoots of 
the Italian Renaissance. He founded in 1530 the college 
of France for the study of the three languages ; he was 
himself a writer of verses, and a special friend and bene- 
factor of artists and men of letters ; and by the purchase 
of the great masterpieces of Italian painting and sculpture, 
and iu the maguificeut structures of Chamford, Azai-le- 
Redeau, Amboise, and Fontainebleau he left behind him a 
permanent influence on French art. Compared with his 
great rival Charles V., he was open, impulsive, and gener- 
ous, but he was less actuated by consistent principles; 
he was hopelessly mferior in diplomacy, and in sagacity 
and comprehensiveness of purpose; he had perhaps equ^ 
abilities as a general, but his occasional victones were 
more than counterbalanced by the results of his own indo- 
lence and by the blunders of his subordinates ; and while 
able to defend France against aU. external attacks, he was 
compelled to content himself with a place second to that 
of the emperor in the sphere of European politics. 
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FRANCES n. (154ff-1660),king of Fianfle, eldest se® of 
Henry IL and of Gatiierine de’ Medwi, was bom at Fontaine- 


bleau, 19th January 1543. He married the famous Mary 
Stuart, daughter of James V. of Scotland, 26th April 1658, 
and ascended the French throne 10th July 1659. During 
his short reigu he was the mere tool of his uncles, the 
duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine, into whose 
hands ha virtually delivered the reins of government The 
exclusiveness with which they were favoured, and their 
high-handed proceedmgs, awakened the resentment of the 
princes of the blood, Anthony king of Navarre and Louis 
prince of Cond6, who gave their countenance to a conspiracy 
with the Piotestants against the house of Guise. It was, 
however, discovered shortly before the time fixed for its 
execution in March 1660, and an ambush having been pre- 
pared, most of the conspirators were either killed or taken 
prisoners. Its leadership and organization had been en- 
trusted to Godfrey du Barry, lord of la Renaudie ; and the 
prince of Cond6, who was not present, disavowed all con 
nexion with the plot. The duke of Guise was now named 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but his Catholic leanings 
were somewhat held in check by the chancellor Michel de 
rH6pital, through whose mediation the edict of Romoran- 
tin, providing that all cases of heresy should be decided 
by the bishops, was passed in May 1560, in opposition to 
a proposal to introduce the Inquisition. At a meeting of 
the states-general held at Orleans in the December foUow- 
ing, the prince of Cond4, after being arrested, was con- 
demned to death, and extreme measures were being enacted 
against the Huguenots ; but the dehberations of the As- 
sembly were broken off, and the prince saved from execu- 
tion, by the king’s somewhat sudden death, on the 6th of 
the month, from an abscess in the ear. 

Y«sXLha, EiatoiradaFi'mp%8lI,\ Mifnvcira deCmvd&i Heuault, 
Ftani&iaU roi de Faim, 1748; De La Barre-Duparcq, Siatoire de 
Fan^&is II., 1867. 

FRANCIS L (1708-1766), head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the eldest son of Leopold, duke of Lorraine, was 
bom on the 8th of December 1708. His full name was 
Francis Stephen. At the age of fifteen he was sent to 
Vienna, where he received the Silesian duchy of Teschan. 
In 1736, in return for Lorraine, which Charles VL, at the 
end of the war of the Polish succesrion, gave to Stanislaus 
Leazczynski, Francis Stephen obtamed the reversion to the 
dudiyof Tuscany, to which he succeeded in 1737. The 
year before the latter date he married Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of the emperor Charles VI., and after the em- 
peror’s death in 1740 he was declared by his wife joint 
regent of her dominions. He was elected emperor after the 
death of Charles jVIL, and crowned at Frankfort on the 4th 
of October 1746. He carried on extensive trading opera- 
tions, and was an enthusiastic collector of works of art; but 
he had no energy of character, and was quite willing that 
the empress-queen, Maria Thmresa, should do all the real 
work of government. When Au^ia and France, laying 
aside the animosities of two centuries, were coining to an 
understanding before the Seven Years’ War, he was shrewd 
enough to see the difficulties which would inevitably arise 
from such an aJliance. Maria Theresa, however, although 
she sincerely loved him, had no respect for the politioal 
judgment of her good-natured husband, and he quietly 
acquiesced in her He suddenly died at Innsbitmk m 
the 18th of August 1766, falling into the arms of hki second 
son Leopold, who succeeded h^ as duke of Toscany, and 
ultimately (after the death of Joseph H.) became emj^or; 

FRANCIS n. (1768-1886), the last Hidy Roman Em- 
peror, and, as Francis I., first emperor of was bom 

in Florence on the 12th Feburaiy 1768.- He was the son of 
the emperor Leopold H,, after whcse death, in]! 79^2, he eruo- 
ceeded to the hereditaiy'4(mnnlooBio£ the house of Anstria, 
being crowned emperor in the saHUs year. B^e this time 
he had ^inedseme espmmo& of war during the cozffiict of 
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the emperor Joseph H with the Turks. He was immedi- 
ately involved tn the first of his famous wars with France, 
in which, till 1795, he had the snpporb of the king of 
Prussia. la 1794 he himself was with the Austrian anny 
which defeated the Trench at Tournayj but when fortune 
turned on the side of France he went back to Vienna. He 
was compelled, mainly in consequence of the victories of 
IvTapoleon, who pressed northward from Italy into Cannthia, j 
to conclude, on the 17th October 1797, the treaty of j 

Campo Formio, whereby the empire lost the greater part 
of the left bank of the Khme, and Austria had to give up 
the Netherlands and Lombardy. Austria received in return 
Venetia, Friuli, Istria, and Dalmatia. In 1799 war broke 
out afresh, the emperor having on this occasion England 
and Eussia as alliea During the first campaign the French 
were everywhere defeated; but in the foILowing ysar 
Napoleon gained the brilliant victory of Marengo, while 
Moreau was equally successful at Hohenlinden. The shock 
of these two battles made it impossible for Austria to con- 
tmue the war, and on the 9th February 1801 she concluded 
the treaty of Lundville, which confirmed that of Campo 
Fonnio, besides exacting fresh sacrifices. France now 
obtained the whole of the left bank of the Rhine. Once 
more in association with Russia and England, the emperor 
began another war with France in 1805. The capitulation 
of dim and the battle of Auaberhtz, great as were these 
disasters, did not make the case of Austria hopeless, for she 
still hod large forces, Russia was wdlirig to continue the 
war, and the power of France had been seriously crippled 
at Trafalgar. But Francis was dispirited, and craved peace. 
On December 26, 1806, was concluded the treaty of Pres- 
burg, which deprived Austria of Yenetia and Tyrol. ^ In 
1806, after the formation of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
he formally resigned the imperial crown, thus bringing 
to an end the (Holy Roman Empire and the kingdom of 
Germany. |Forgettingthe true meaning of the word emperor, 
he had in 1804 proclaimed himself, as Francis L, here- 
ditary emperor of Austria ; and this title has been retained 
by his succaasors. He took no part m the war of Prussia 
with France in 1806, but after some time began to make 
preparations for a determined struggle, by which he should 
regain all the advantages lost in previous wars The ne w con- 
flict broke out in 1809, and the whole of Germany awaited 
the result with intense anxiety. Austria was utrfortunate 
at first ; but the highest hopes were excited by her thorough 
victory of Aspern, It was followed by the battle of 
Wagram, which enabled Napoleon to dictate peace from the 
pal^e of Schonbrunu, where he had once before taken up 
his quarters. By the treaty of Schonhrunn (October 14, 
1809) he transferred the allegiance of about four millions 
of Austrian subjects to other rulers ; but as in the follow- 
ing year he marned Maria Louisa, the eldest daughter of 
Francis, it seemed probable that the two sovereigns would 
in future he on friendly terms. Francis was the ally of 
Napoleon in hia war with Russia in 1812 ; and when, after 
the retreat from Moscow, France found herself confronted 
by Russia and Prussia, Austria at first remained neutral, 
and in the summer of 1813 acted as mediator. In August 
of the same year she joined the allies ; and, like the sove- 
reigns of Prussia and Russia, Francis accompanied his troops 
in the war which followed The settlement of Europe 
which resulted from the final defeat 'of Napoleon mad© 
Francis a more powerful sovereign than he had been at the 
beginning of his reign ; and from this time forward he lived 
at peace, except that he had to put down a rising in Lom- 
bardy in 1821. He was a well-meaning ruler, but had been 
SO alarmad by the successes of the French Revolution that 
he detested modem ideas of government. The aspirations 
of his various states for some measure of independence he 
r^arded as criminal, and in Prince Mettemi^ he found 


a willing agent for his policy of stern repression- Thus a 
large amount of discontent was excited, which prepared 
serious troubles for the emperors who came after him. 
Francis was married four times, having by his second 
wife, Mana Theresa, princess of Sicily, thirteen children. 
He died on the 2d Marcli 1 835, and was succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand. 

FRANCIS, St (1182-1226), a well-known saint of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the founder of the great order of 
Franciscans, wa-s bom at Assisi in tbe year 1182. His 
father was a trader in goods which he appears chiefly to 
have purchased in the south of France, to which he made 
frequent journeys, and his son was born during one of 
these journeys, and in consequence received from the grate- 
ful father on his return the name of Francesco. His mother 
had wished to call him, it is said, Giovanni or John. The 
youth grew up very much like any other hoy of hia class. 
He received but httle learning from the priest of the parish, 
and does not seem to have manifested any special love for 
school instruction. He was by nature a merry-hearted and 
careless fellow, and developed early an inchnation for fine 
clothes and street amusements with other boys of his class. 
His parents, indulgent to his gaieties, saw with pride the 
higher tastes and bright intelligence of their son, and would 
sometimes say to one another, “ He is like the son of a 
pnnce.” The father formed expectations of a successful 
courtly career ; but the mother, seeing more into the boy’s 
heart, would say to her neighbours, “ If he lives like the son 
of a prince now, he shall hereafter he a child of God.” 

Soon a great change came to him. At the age of twenty- 
five Francis was seized with a severe iUnesa Reflections 
came to him on his sick-bed, and he rose from it an altered 
man. Henceforward, says one of his biographers, “ he held 
that in contempt which he had hitherto held in admiration 
and love.” The ardour of his natural character flamed forth 
first in the idea of mihtary devotion, and then in a consum- 
ing spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of others. All his 
love of amusement and worldly display disappeared. He 
began to speak of poverty as his bride ; and the poor and 
the sick and the leper became the objects of hia peculiar 
care He would seek out the lepers, hitherto abhorred by 
him as by the popular feeling, and kiss them and minister 
to their wants. He made a pilgrimage to Rome, and in his 
enthusiasm for poverty flung all he had on the altar of St 
Peter’s, joined himself to a troop of beggars, and gave him 
self up to a wandering life of almsgiving and chanty. His 
mother guessed something of the feelings that were strugg- 
ling in her son’s heart; but his father, not unnaturally, was 
greatly concerned at his conduct. At last matters came to 
an open rupture between them ; and the saint’s severance 
of the parental tie for the sake of his divine mission is a 
significant incident in his career with all his biographers. 
It happened in this wise. There was an old church or 
small chapel of tbe name of St Damian in the neighbour- 
hood of Assisi which had fallen into mins. The spot was 
a favourite one with the youthful enthusiast for meditation 
and prayer; and one day as he sat in meditation among 
the ruiuB he seemed to hear a voice saying to him clearly, 
“ Francis, seest thou not that my house is in ruins ; go and 
restore it for me.” To hear was to obey. The divine 
voice, && with some other enthusiasts, seemed to silence 
every other voice in his heart, even the voice of conscience. 
He returned home, saddled his horse, took a hale of his 
father’s goods, and repairing to Foligno he sold both horse 
and goods, and rushed to the priest of St Damian with the 
money to pay for the restoration of the church. The good 
priest was startled ; his father heard with indignation of 
his son’s conduct, and at length with blows and curses 
securely imprisoned him from any further freaks. But 
hia father’s harshness overshot the mark. Released by 
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the tenderness of his mother, and summoned to restore 
the goods he had taken away and renounce all his patri- 
monial rights, the popular feehng, which had previously 
sided with his father against him, now turned in the youth’s 
favour. The bishop, before whom the case finally came, 
discovered tlie youth’s vocation to a religious life, and in- 
duced him to restore the value of the goods to his father 
The money had been all the while lying neglected amidst 
the ruins of the church. This accomplished, Francis re- 
nounced all dependence upon his father, and gave himself 
up to the profession of a religious mendicant. “I have 
but one, a Father iu heaven, now,” he said. The people 
were melted to tears by his devotion, and the good bishop 
took him for a time under hia own charge. 

Gradually Francis found his full vocation, not only in a 
life of entire devotion and poverty for himself, but in found- 
ing an order of mendicants devoted to the service of the 
church. It was in the old scene of hia earher inspiration 
that the new idea came to him. Once more the divine 
voice was heard sounding m his ears: “Provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass m your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats, nor yet staves.” This was about 
the year 1208 or 1209, when, therefore, the saint was about 
twenty-six years of age. He was henceforth a preacher as 
well as an exemplar of poverty. He essayed to reproduce 
the picture of the divme life on earth, having not where to 
lay bis head, going about doing good, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom. “ Sell all that thou hast, and give 
to the poorj then thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 
Gradually there gathered round hia cell, which he had fixed 
outside the town near a little church, the St Mana degli 
Angeli, better known as the Portiuncula, a band of disciples 
as enthusiastic as himself. “ Fear not,” he said to them, 

“ because you are small and seem foolish. Have confidence 
in the Lord who has vanquished the world. Some will 
receive you. Many proud will resist you. Bear all with 
sweetness and patience, Soou the wise and the noble will 
be with us. The Lord hath given me to see this, I have 
in my ears the sounds of the languages of all the people who 
will come to us, — French, Spaniards, Germans, English. 
The Lord will make us a great people, even to the end of 
the eartL” 

In this insignificant manner was laid the foundation of 
the great Franciscan order. At first there were only seven, 
bimself the eighth, but all were animated by the same spint, I 
and all followed the same rule of life. As he sent them 
forth he said, “ Go and preach two and two. Preach peace 
and patience j tend the wounded ; relieve the distressed ; 
reclaim the erring , bless them which persecute you, and 
pray for them that despitefuUy use you.” The gospel of 
diviue poverty was proclaimed everywhere. The spirit of 
self-reuuuciation spread by-aud-hy like wildfire, and multi- 
tudes were added to the order day by day. It may seem 
to our modern imagination a fantastic dream, but the 
gospel of St Francis met a congenial root in the social and 
spiritual life of the 13th century, and rapidly grew into 
great results. The sanction and blessing of the papacy, 
however, were necessary to give the order ecclesiastical posi- 
tion and influence. Francis himself undertook a new 
journey to Rome, and suddenly appeared before the great 
Innocent IIL as he was walking one day on the terrace of 
the Lateran The startled pope dismissed the mean stranger 
with mingled pity and contempt ; but the same night a 
vision came to him of the marvellous growth of a palm tree 
from meanness to magnificence ; and, as he pondered the 
meaning of the vision, a di7ine whisper reached him that 
thus powerful on behalf of the church was to prove the poor 
mau whose appearance had startled him. The natural con- 
clusion followed The poor mau was recalled, his projects 
were submitted to the judgment of the Yatican, and the 
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result was that the papal sanction was formally extended 
to the order, — a few years before the same sanction was 
given to the great rival order headed by the learned and 
noble Dominic. The founders of the two great mendicant 
orders are said to have met afterwards at Rome, and 
again at a great meeting of the Franciscans in 1219. St 
Dominic is credited with the most friendly greetings ojBTered 
to his brother saint. “ Thou art my companion ; thy work 
and mine is the same.” It is said that he looked with 
amazement at the second meeting on the remarkable fas- 
cination which the simple-minded Francis exerted over his 
followers. But it is difficult to know whether these reputed 
rapproeJiemeiits of the great leaders were not an afterthought 
of their biographers, interested in promoting the idea of the 
friendlmess of the two powers which were destined for a 
time to divide the mfluence of the church between them. 

Francis founded an order of poor sisters as well as poor 
brothers, known by the name of Poor Claras or Clarisaes. 
The origin of the sisterhood is encbcled in a halo of romance, 
such as everywhere surrounds the footsteps of St Francis. 
Clara was a young lady of the neighbourhood, who, either 
attracted by the saint’s preaching, or enamoured of his life 
of poverty, or both, resolved to devote herself to self-sacrifice 
as he and liis companions had done. He is said to have 
“ poured into her ears the sweetness of Christ.” The result 
was that she forsook her home, fled to the Portiuncula, 
and, being first a member of the order, was then placed m a 
female convent. From this questionable beginning sprang 
the sisterhood nearly as famous in its history as the great 
brotherhood, and which survives till this day. There was 
a third order also sprung up in the course of the saint’s 
lifetime. So marvellous were the consequences of his 
preaching that whole populations, it is said, wished to 
devote themselves to consecrated poverty. But many, of 
course, had no real vocation to such a service, and Francis, 
visionary as he was, saw that the excesses of his system might 
prove its ruin. So he arranged to receive persons of this 
class into an order of what was called Tertianes or Brethren 
of Penitence, who retained their social position and their 
customary employments in the world, while coming under 
general vows to abstain from worldly dissipations, such as 
the theatre, aud otherwise to be scrupulous in all their con> 
duct. Women were not admitted to this order without the 
consent of their husbands. Its members did not wear sUk 
or other costly materials, but they had uo special costume, 
and otherwise were at liberty. His conduct in this matter 
18 sufficient to prove that, amidst all the apparently child- 
like enthusiasm of the samt, he possessed, as indeed cannot 
be doubted, no inconsiderable vein of shrewd discernment 
and of practical ability. This order was estahbshed m 1221. 

Meanwhile Francis was unceasing in his personal labours. 
It is not easy to trace the chronology of his age or his adven- 
tures; but the same spirit of self-sacrifice, of burning ardour 
and spiritual industry, is everywhere conspicuous He made 
long missionary journeys to Illyria, to Spain, and even to 
the East, to preach to the Mahometans. He gained access 
to the sultan, it is said, and proclaimed to him the gospel 
of poverty. He was for some time in the Holy Land, and 
everywhere he gained multitudes of disciplea The atmo- 
sphere of miracle everywhere accompanied him, and his fame 
was spread throughout Christendom. Whatever we may 
think of many events of his life, and impossible as it is now 
to disentangle the legendary thread of the supernatural 
from its more credible texture, there are many traits of the 
saint’s character which are in no sense doubtful, but show 
with a clear and life-like impress what sort of a mau he was. 
He was passionately fond of all living things, and found his 
chief happiness in miuistering to the needs of his fellow- 
creatures or the enjoyment of the lower creatures around 
him. His love for animals of all kinds was one of his m ost 
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remarkable and wianing features. Of tke birda in the 
woods, the sheep in the fields, the ass on ■which he rode, the 
beea, the hares, the rabbits, he alTvays spoke as hia brothers 
and sisters Vhien the birds sang he said, “ Our sisters, the 
birds, aie pleasing God.” A httle rabbit ran to him for 
protection ; it was received into his bosom, as one of bis 
biographers, the famous general of the order Bonaventura, 
says, “as if it had some hidden sense of the perfection of 
the fatbei’s heart ” The very wolves, which dl men were 
afraid to encounter, were tamed by bun, and came like 
lambs and crouched at bis feet. So at least it la related in 
one memorable case in the legends of tbe “ Fioretti di San 
Francesco ” (&e “ little Flowers of St Francis,” — a collec- 
tion of marvellous stories about tbe saint very popular m 
Italy to this day). There may be mucli m these storiea that 
exceeds the limits of credibility, the amount of accurate 
fact lying beneath them can no longer he traced; but 
none can hesitate to beheve the beautiful depth of love 
which they reveal in the character of St Francis, and the 
fascination of personal influence which they show to have 
been possessed by him. 

Connected with hia love of nature and all living” things 
was his poetry — ^for St Francis was not only saint but poet. 
The stream of Italian song, so soon to swell into the full 
volume of Dante (1265-1321), began to flow in the rngged 
but touching verse of the great preacher of Assisi. In him 
the troubadour inspiration, dying out in its original seat, 
was transmuted into a spiritual minstrelsy — ^hardly poetry, 
BO imperfect is its form, but a lyrical cry, as Ozanam says 
(m his volume Les poHes- franciscains, 1852), the first 
broken utterance of a new voice which, was soon to fill the 
•world. The most characteristic of his songs is a Oaittzco 
clelh Crectiunre (Song cf the Creation), which has been 
translated in Mrs Olipbant’s interesting life of the saint 

Marvellous as is the life of St Francis, the marvel tihat 
folio-wed bis death is more astonishing than any that 
markfld hia earthly career. It is said that when hia naked 
body was visible after death, there -was found upon it 
legibly impressed the marks of our Lord’s passion ; and the 
sacred story is that one day as he prayed in the solitude of 
Mount Averno, neai the sources of tie Tiber and the Arno, 
there appeared to him the vision as of a seinph with the 
arms extended and the feet as if fixed to a cross ; and os he 
thought in his heart what the vision might mean, there were 
revealed on his hands and feet the signs of nails as in the 
Crucified Oue, This is well kmowm as the famous miracle 
of the Stigmata or wounds of our Lord. Thera seems to 
be no doubt that some such marks were found on the dead 
body of the samt, whatever explanation the phenomena 
may admit of. That there was anything really supernatural 
in the phenomena will be so readily discredited by the 
modern reader that it is unnecessary we should attempt any 
elaborate solution of the marvel An interesting analysis 
of all the facta, and such historical explanation as they 
seem to admit of, will be found in Ease’s life of the saint, 
and an article, founded upon the analysis there given, in 
Good Words for 1867, p. 38 (“History of a Miracle”). 
&'t Francis, worn out by hia many labours and consuming 
zeal, died on ith October 1296 

“ Of all saints,” says Milman {Eist. of Latin Christ., 
vol. IV, 268), Francis was the most blameless and 
gentle,^ He was emphatically the saint of the people, — of 
a poetic people hke the ItMians.” And to this day the 
name, the life, and the longsuffering of the popular saint 
live in the hearts of tlie poorer and devout Italians, 

Of vhat may be called more or leas oiigmtd biographies of the 
fiiiint thei'o aio in tlio well known .Acta Sa/ficiontn no fewer 
limn tlirco, — (l) Tho Life by Thomas of Oelano ['whose niinie is 
.ilsn nssocinted with tho composition of tho fniiiotis I>bes Jrce), 
u'lilton only throe yearn after tJia aamt'a deatli , (2) the Lift of tU 
2'>cs Soeti, three compniiiona of tho saint -wiitton in 124^ 


lastly, (3) the L%fc by Bonaventura, Platonio schoolman and general 
of the order m 1268. The woiks of the saint have been collected 
and edited by Joh, de la Haye, S Ih'ancisci Opera, 1739 sg There 
IS an elaborate biography by Malan, H^8t de S L'rangots d’ Assist, 
1841, and notices are also to be found in Helyot’s Eist des Oidies 
JtdtgmuB, t vn , and Butler’s Lives (f the Saints There are two 
recent hves, both of special mterest, 1w the Geiman divine, Ease, 
and by Mis Oliphant m Macmillan’s Sunday Labraiy senes Se& 
yEAiicisoAirs. (J T ) 

FRAHCIS BOEGIA, St (1510-1572), duke of Gandia, 
and afterwards general of the Jesuit order, was the son of 
John, duke of Gandia, a scion of the well-known family of 
Borgia or Borja to which Popes Calixtus IIL and Alexander 
VL had belonged, and of Joanna of Aragon, daughter of 
Alphonso, a natural son of Ferdmand the Catholic. He was 
born at Gandia (Valencia), on the 10th of October 1610, and 
from his infancy was remarkable for liis piety. Educated 
from his twelfth year at Saragossa under the charge of his 
uncle the archbishop, he had begun to show a strong inclma^ 
tion towards the monastic life, when his father, wishing to 
divert hi3 thouglits elsewhere, sent him in 1538 to the court 
of Charles V. Here he soou distmguished himself gieatly 
by hiB diligence and fidelity, and on his marriage with 
Eleanor de Castro, a Portuguese lady of high rank, he was 
created by the emperor Marquis of Lombay, and at the 
same tune received the appointment of master of the horse 
to the empress. He accompanied Charles on his African 
expedition in 1535, and also into Provence in 1536 , and 
on the death of the empress in 1639 he was deputed to 
convoy tie body to the burial place in Granada. Ciicum- 
etances connected with the funeral obseqmes there deepened 
in his mind long-cherished impressions ca to the vanity of 
all worldly things, and fixed his determination to leave 
the court betimes, and also, should he survive hia consort, 
to embrace the monastic life. On his return to Toledo, 
however, new honours were thrust upon him, much against 
his will ; he was made viceroy of Catalonia^and commander 
: of the order of St James. At Barcelona, the seat of his 
government, he lived a life of great a-usterity, but discharged 
his official duties with energy and efficiency until 1543, 
when, having succeeded his father m the dukedom, he at 
length obtained permission to resign his viceroyalty, and to 
retire to a moie congenial mode of life at Gandia Having 
alieady held some coiTespondence with Loyola, he now 
encouraged the recently founded order of Jesuits to the 
utmost of his power. One of his first cares at Gandia was 
to build a college for them ; and on the death of Eleanor 
in 1646, he resolved to become himself a member of their 
society. The difficulties arising from political and family 
circumstances were removed by a papal Uispenaation, which 
allowed him, in the interests of bis young children, to retain 
his dignities and worldly poasessions for four years after he 
should have -takou tho vows. In 1650 he -visited Rome, 
where he was received with every mark of distinction, and 
where he furnished the means for building the Collegium 
Romanum. Returning bo Spain m tbe foSowing year, he, 
With the emperor’s consent, formally resigned hia rank and 
estate in favour of his eldest son, laid aside his ducal robes, 
assumed the Jesuit habit, was ordained os a priest, and en- 
tered upon a life of penance and prayer. At his own 
earnest request, in which he was seconded by Loyola, a 
proposal that he should be created a cardinal by Julius IIL 
was departed from j and at the command of his superior he 
employed himself in tlie work of itinerant preaching. 

1564 he was appointed commissary-general of the order in 
Spain, Portugal, and the Indies, in which capacity he showed 
great activity, and was successful in founding many new and 
thriving colleges. In 1666, shortly after the retirement from 
public life of his old master CUarloe, Borgia Lad an inter- 
view with him. Charles, unfavourable to all innovation, 
and looking with distrust upon Jesuit pretensions, endea- 
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voiired, it is said, to induce the connnissary to transfer his 
allegiance to the older order of Jeronymites. This attempt, 
though unsuccessful, did not disturb the old relations of 
confidence and friendship between the two men, as was 
shown some time afterwards when Borgia was employed by 
Charles to conduct some delicate negotiations with reference 
to a project which was to secure for Don Carlos of Spam 
the succession to the Portuguese crown in the event of the 
death of his cousin Don Sebastian. On the death of Lainez 
in 1566, Francis Borgia was chosen to succeed him as 
third general of the Jesuits. In this capacity he showed 
great zeal and administrative skill j and so great was the 
progress of the society under his government that he has 
sometimes been called “ its second founder.” It is to be 
noticed, however, that the peculiarities which are under- 
stood to be most characteristic of the order have been 
deiived fiom Loyola and Lamez rather than from Borgia, 
whose ideal was a pure and simple monasticism rather than a 
life of manifold and influential contact with the world. 
His death took place at Home towards midnight on the 
30th of September 1672. He was beatified by Urban 
VIII. in 1624, and canonized by Clement X. in 1671, his 
festival being afterwards (1683) fixed by Innocent XL for 
the 10th of October. 

Several works by St Francis Boigia have been published, tbe 
principal of these being a senes of Exercises similar to the Exercitm 
Spintualia of Loyola, and a ti’catise BEstonca Qancimavdx The 
Opera Omnia were published at Brussels in 1676. Hia life was 
written by hia confessor Ribadeneira. See also Butler’s JAvea of the 
Saints, and the Erevianum Bomanum (second noctnm for lOih 
October). 

FRANCIS, St, op Paola (1416-1607), founder of the 
order of Mmims (Ordo Mmimorum Fratrum Eremitarum 
Fratris Francisci de Paula), was bom of humble parentage 
at Paola iu Calabria in the year 1416. His education 
appears to have made very little progress until he reached 
his thirteenth year, when, in accordance with a vow, he was 
taken by his father to the Franciscan convent of San Marco 
m Calabria. Here he learned to read, and distinguished 
himself by his austerities j but at the close of a probationary 
year he, for some reason that is not mentioned, left San 
Marco, and, after a pilgrimage to Assisi and Borne, retired 
to the neighbourhood of his native town, where in a cave 
by the sea-shore he gave himself wholly to a hermit life, after 
the example of the great St Francis, having no bed but the 
bare rock, and no other food than the herbs which ha 
gathered m the neighbouring wood, or which were sometimes 
brought to him by his friends. In the course of time he 
was joined by some others like-minded with himself, and 
the building of a chapel m 1436 is generally considered as 
marking the first beginmng of the Minimite order. At that 
time, however, and for many years afterwards, they were 
mere Eremites of St Francis,” and did not claim to be 
distinguished from other Franciscans unless by a stricter 
fidelity to the common principles of the order. In eighteen 
years the little commumty had increased so much in num- 
bera and in popularity that, with the help of a friendly 
neighbourhood, it was able to build a large church and mon- 
astery in 1454 In 1469, owing to reports which he had 
received, Pope Paul II sent one of his chamberlains into 
Calabria to ascertain the actual condition of matters at 
Paola ; the account brought back by him was highly favour - 1 
able, and the result was that iu 1474 the order of the 
Eremites was incorporated by a bull of Sixtus TV., and 
Francis appointed its first ‘‘ corrector ” or superior-general 
In addition to the usual vows, there was a special rule, which 
pledged the members to the observance of a perpetual Lout 
Several new convents were founded in Calabna and Sicily 
during the following years ; and the fame of Francis for 
sanctity and miraculous powers increased daily. When 
Louis XI. of France was seized with his last illness, he des- 
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patched a special message to beg of the holy man that he 
would come and restore him to health. Not until he had 
been commanded by Pope Sixtus IV could Francis overcome 
his.reluctance to undertake so long a journey on so doubtful 
an errand ; and on his arrival at Plessis-lfes-Tours, in April 
1482, to the kmg’s entreaties for his intervention to prolong 
his life he simply replied that the lives of kings had their 
appointed limits, that God’s decree was unchangeable, and 
that for his Majesty nothing remamed to be done but to 
resign himself to the divme wiU^^and prepare for death. 
At the request of Louis, Francis remamed at Plesais , where 
he was treated with great respect by that sovereign, and 
also by his successor Charles VIIL In particular, the latter 
built two convents for the order, one near Plessis and 
another at Amboise , and on his triumphant arrival in Rome 
m 1496, he caused a third to be erected there. In 1601-2 
a new and stricter constitution was granted to the order by 
Alexander VI., who at the same time conceded all the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by the other mendicant 
ordera, and bestowed, at the urgent request of Francis, the 
distinctive name of Minimi, which has ever since been re- 
turned. At the same tune a lay order of Tertiaries was 
sanctioned, under a special rule. In 1506 the fourth vow 
(to observe a perpetual Lent) was made more definite and 
stringent m its character by Julius IL The death of 
Francis took place in his nmety-first year, at Plessis, on 
the 2d of April 1507. He was canonized by Leo X. in 
1519, — hia day in the calendar being April 2 (Duplex). 

A graphic incidental notice of Francis occurs m the Metmirs of 
Philip de Comiues (b. vi c 7), who says, "1 neycr saw any man 
living so holy, nor out of whoso mouth the Holy Ghost did 
moie manifestly speak " A hnef sketch of his life occurs m the 
Ereinariiiin Bomanum , and his miracles and propbecies are related 
at considerable length by the Bollandnsts. Reference may also be 
made to Butlei’s Zivca of the Saints. The order of Minims, called 
alsoLes BonsHommesm Franco, Los Padres de la Vitoria in Spam, 
and Paulauer or Pauliner m Germany, never attained to ahy great 
prominence by the side of the great societies of Domimo and 
Francis of Ass& Their cloisters never exceeded 450j and at present 
ore very much fewer The pnncipol establishment is in Eome. 

FRANCIS, St, of Sales (1567-1622), bishop of Geneva, 
and a well-known devotional writer of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was born at the Chateau de Soles, near Annecy ia 
Savoy, in 1667. His father, known as M. de Boisy, was a 
Savoyard, seigneur, soldier, and diplomatist; hia mother 
was also of a noble family and an heiress, the title de Boisy 
being derived from one of her hereditary possessiona. 
Francis was their eldest son, born six years after marriage^ 
and the child of many prayers. He received his education 
first at Annecy, then at the Jesuit College de Clermont in 
Pans, and for some time it seemed uncertain whether he 
should devote himself to law or the church. He studied 
jurisprudence, after leaving Paris, at Padua, became an ad- 
vocate of the senate of Savoy, and seemed likely to gratify 
his father’s cherished ambition for his future career. But 
all the while Francis’s own ‘inclinations were strongly towards 
the church. He had received the tonsure as early as 1678, 
whUe still a boy at Annecy, very much against his father's 
wishes, and the spirit shown in this early manifestation of 
pious self-devoti on never forsook him. N otwithstanding all 
his father’s remonstrances, he resolved to enter an eedesi- 
astical life ; and, the office of provost or dean of Geneva 
becoming vacant, the dignity of this office, which was 
offered to him, was used as a temptation to secure the 
father’s consent. At length M de Boisy gave way. 
Francis received holy ordera (1593), and entered upon his 
duties as dean and preacher. He possessed great gifts ^ 
a preacher, and his fame soon spread through Savoy. His 
sermons were marked by great simplicity and persuasiveness. 

“ The only real point ofi praachmg^' he said, “ is the over- 
throw of sin and the increase of righteousness and the 
principle of this saying guided him in all his sermons. He 
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preaclied coaatantly, and in the simplest and most touching 
and popular words he could find. His father failed to ap- 
preciate his style of preaching, as he had faded to under- 
stand his self-denial “ I never refused to preach,” Francis 
tells ns, ‘'on the principle of ‘give to them that ask yon.’ 
My dear father used to hear the bells ringing, and asked who 
preached. ‘Who but your son,’ was often the answer. 
One day he took me aside and said, ‘ Provost, you preach 
too often ; even on week days the bells go, and it la always 
the same story, the provost, the provost 1 It nsed not to 
be so m my day. Sennons were much rarer. But then, to 
be sure, God knows those were something like sermons — 
full of learning, well got up, more Latin and Greek in one 
then you stick into a dozen.’ ” Francis, however, knew his 
©wn mind, and was not moved. “ My test of the worth of 
a preacher,” he said, “ is when his congregation go away 
saying not ‘ what a beautifnl sermon,’ but ‘ I will do some- 
thmg.’ ” A man may set forth his own learning and elo- 
quence in a fine sermon, but the true sign of success is when 
his words induce people to leave off bad habits. And as 
he preached often, he preached briefly. “ The more yon 
say, the less people remember ; the fewer your words, the 
greater their profit,” was hia motto. “ When a sermon is 
too long, the and makes one forget the middle, and the 
middle the beginning,” 

Francis was plainly a man of some oiiginality both of 
mind and character, and destined to become a power in the 
church to which he had so passionately devoted himself. 
Accordingly he soon became marked out for arduous work. 
Savoy was at this time greatly invaded by Calvinistie 
“heresies” The neighbourhood of Geneva — a focus for 
the dissemination of Protestantism — and the political and 
military complications arising out of the hostile relations 
of the duke of Savoy and the king of France, all tended 
to the progress of Calvimsm. Chablais had been invaded, 
and Protestant minifiters long established at Thonon and 
other towns. For nearly sixty years in fact this region 
had bseu Protestant, and the people by express stipulation 
enjoyed the exercise of the Reformed religion. A mission- 
ary of apostolic fervour and courage was required to recover 
the lapsed district to the Catholic faith, and all eyes were 
turned to the young provost of Geneva as the only man 
fitted to grapple with the exigencies of the position. Ris 
father as usual was the obstacle. He entreated his son not to 
expose himself to the dangers of such a missioo, but Francis 
felt the call within him, and calmly replied, “I cannot 
refuse to obey, ‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 
father’s business ? ’ ” The result was that he gave himself 
for four yeajs (1594r-1698) to laborious and self-denying 
work in the district, often, it is said by hia flattering 
Biographers, preaching and administering the offices of hia 
ehurch at the peril of his hfe. His persuasive eloquence 
and the apostolic simplicity of Jiis life were at first un- 
successful. The inhabitants of Chablais remained hardecod 
in Protestaniam. But more violent measures, some of 
them reflecting little honour on Francis, at length suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming the district to the Catholic faith. 
Mia success in this work led the pope to believe that 
he might gain over Calvin's celebrated snocessor, Theodore 
Beza; end lengthened conferences were held between the 
Protestant teacher and the Roman Catholic missionary, 
but without result. In 1698 Francis was appointed 
coadjutor bishop of Geneva, and became the official com- 
panion, as he had long been the warm fnend of Claude de 
Gamier, the aged bishop who had fostered his talents and 
largely shaped lua career. Some years after this, in 160S, 
lie spent some time m France and especially in Pans, where 
his preaching attracted great crowds, and his influence was 
felt from the court of Henry IV. to the poor sisters at Port 
Royal Before St Cyrau become the spiritual leader of 


Angelique Arnaud and others of the devoted band which 
gathered around him, Francis had given a definite direction 
to her thoughts and aspirations. It is not the name of 
Angelique Arnaud, however, but that of another celebrated 
pietist, who was destined to be associated with Francis 
de Sales. Shortly after his succession to the bishopric by 
the death of his aged friend, he met at Dijon Madame de 
Chantal, a character of rare enthusiasm and devotion, whose 
spirit had been greatly chastened by the loss of her husband 
and child. She put herself under his direction, cut off her 
beautiful hair, and clothed herself aa a religieuse. Her 
good works were incessant, and she became known aa the 
I “Sainte de Month^lon.” At length Francis prepared a 
mission for her. Submitting her saintly obedience to 
varioim tests, he intimated his decision that she was 
destined to establish an order for the relief of the sick and 
the poor, the only rules for which were to be “chanty 
and the love of Jesus Christ.” The order was not fully 
established till.1610, but gradually acquired great influence. 
The relation of the saint to Madame de Chantal and other 
devout ladies has been much canvassed. There was a 
good deal of spiritual coquetry in it, and some of his 
letters to them contain doubtful sentiments ; hut there is 
no reason to doubt the purity of his character, and that his 
main object was to promote what he considered to be the 
interests of religion. He hked to be “surrounded by 
women,” but chiefly that he might influence them for the 
good of the church. In 1608 Francis published his best 
known and most valuable work, the IiUroductim d la 
Vie JD^te, the circulation of winch was immense. He 
became famous through all the Cathohc world. Henry IV. 
sought to tempt him by a Fiench bishopric; but be 
ranmmed true to the country of his hirth, and the com- 
paratively quiet and unambitious life he was able to con- 
tinue there. Loving, as all men of his temperament and 
religious attractiveness more or less do, to impress the 
force of his mind and character upon others, he yet seems 
to have been honestly free from vulgar ambition. He was 
a true priest, and found ample gratification m the diffusion 
of the spiritual charm and potency which radiated from Ins 
character and writings. His apparent simplicity was one 
of the most powerful elements of the wide influence which 
he exerted. Both as a preacher and as a writer a certain 
overweening “sweetness” may be said to be his marked 
characteristic, — a sweetness at times not without duplicity 
and a taint of cold-blooded fanaticism. Possessing singular 
graces of character, he was yet above all things an ecclesi- 
astic, and had few scruples m serving the interests of his 
order and church. Superior to the coarser aspirations and 
the more commonplace ambitions of his time, he was yet 
often a subtle politician in the guise of a saint ^ and if his 
animating aim was to rule hearts rather than possess for 
himself a great position, the means by which he sought to 
do BO were in many cases more adroit than magnanimous. 
He died in the end of 1622, and was canonized in 1666. 

In addition to tlie Introdvction k la vis dSvote already mentioned, 
which has been translated into all lanmiages, St Fmicis do Sales 
published other works, especially a TraiiA de VAmmir da JOim. 
Hia complete works were published m 17 vols, m 188B. There am 
elaborate lives of St Francis in French hy the Abh(i Marsollier and 
Loyan d’Amboise There is ol'jo an interesting but rather highly 
colonred hfb of the smut (Lear’s Chnstian JBiofjP'apliies, 1877) by 
writer of the lives of Bosauet and F^elon, who li«a likewise 
trandated his Siiiritiial LeUers (J. T.) 

FRAHOIS, Siu Philip (1740-1818), a conspicuous 
Whig politician and, even apart from his supposed con- 
nexion with the Lettei's of Juniiia, a powerful pamphleteer, 
was bom in Dublin on the 22d of October 1740. He was 
the only son of Dr Philip Francis, a man of some literary 
celebrity in his time, who is still known by his translations 
af Horace, jEschines, and Demosthenes. He received the 
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first rudiments of an excellent education at a free school m 
Dublin, and afterwards.spent a year or two (1761-2) under 
his father’s roof at Skeyton rectory, Norfolk, with Edward 
Gibbon as a fellow-pupiL In March 1763 he entered St 
Paul’s school, London, where he remained for three years 
and a half, and became head boy. Here Henry Sampson 
Woodfall and Philip Rosenhagen were for some time his 
compamons. In 1766, immediately on hia leaving school, 
he was appointed to a junior clerkship in the secretary of 
state’s office by Mr Henry Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), 
with whose family Dr Francis was at that time on intimate 
terms ; and this post he retamed under the succeeding 
administration In 1768 he was employed as secretary to 
General Bligh in the expedition against Cherbourg ; and 
lu the same capacity he accompanied the earl of Kinnoul on 
his special embassy to the court of Portugal in 1760. In 
1761 he became personally known to Pitt, who, recognizing 
hia ability and discretion, once and again made use of his 
services as private amanuensis. In 1762 he was appointed 
to a principal clerkship in the war office, and in the same 
year he married Miss Macrabie, the daughter of a retired 
London merchant The union was not approved by his 
father, and led to some estrangement, but it does not 
appear to have been on the whole unhappy. The ten years 
which followed are very obscure, and a long-continued and 
close scrutmy by numerous and skilful investigators has led 
to few definite results, beyond the certain conclusion that 
the events of this period in the life of Francis must have 
bean such as to have wielded a singularly commanding 
influence over all his subsequent conduct and career. Com- 
paratively humble in position, and somewhat straitened in 
means, he had few opportunities of mingling familiarlv in 
the society of the great ; but Ms official duties brought him 
into direct relations with many who were well versed in the 
politics of the time, while he all along enjoyed a peculiar 
intimacy with Caloraft, the rich army agent, who has been 
descnbed as having been Chatham’s “ wire-puller and poli- 
tical agent as weU as informant.” Public events of great 
interest took place during these years. It was in 1763, for 
example, that the great constitutional questions arising out 
of the arrest of Wilkes began to be so sharply canvassed. 
It was natural that Francis, who from a vary early age had 
been in the habit of writing occasionally to ^e newspapers, 
should be eager to take an active part in the discussion, 
though his position as a Government official made it nec^- 
siry that his intervention should be carefully disguised. 
He IS known to have written to the Fvblvi Ledger and Pvhlio 
Advertiser^ as an advocate of the popular cause on many 
occaeious about and after the year 1763;' he frequently 
attended debates in both Houses of Parliament, especially 
when American questions were being discussed; and between 
17 69 and 1771 he is also known to have been favourable to 
the scheme in which Calcraft and others were engaged for the 
overturn of the Grafton Government and afterwards of that 
of Lord North, and for persuading or forcing Lord Chatham 

^ A latter iu the Public Ledger (March 1783) signed “ One of the 
People," in whioh the popular cause m supported iu a contest that 
had arisen between the pnbho and the proprietors of Drury Lane and 
Oovent Q-orden theatres, is among the earliest known productions of 
his pen. There is strong evidence that ho was the author of the 
“Candor” pamphlet (September 1764), in which the verdicts obtained 
by the Government against the printers of the ATori^ Bnixm, for libel 
in “No, 46 ” are condemned. With regard to the “ Anti-Sejanns ” 
letters (January and February 1766), written m condemnation of the 
American policy of the Rockingham mmistry, Parkes affirms that 
“the most soeptical cannot doubt that they emanated from his pen,” 
hut Menvale brings evidence to show that, if so, he must at least have 
hod colleagues m writmg them The communication m the Public 
Ad/oertiaer (Jane 1768), signed “ A Pnend to Pubho Credit,” is 
undoubtedly attributable to him. There is some likelihood also that 
sundry letters to the North Bribrn and other periodicals (1768-70), 
copies of which have been found among Bis papers corrected and 
punctuated by himself, may have been his contributions. 


luto power. In January 1769 the first of the Letters of 
Jumvs appeared, and the senes was continued till Janaary 
21, 1772 They had been preceded by others under various 
signatures, which, however, are all attributed to one and 
the same hand. The authorship of these letters has been 
assigned to Francis on a variety of grounds , but it must 
be said that the evidence is still only of the circumstantial 
kind, and far from conclusive (see Junius) It ought to be 
mentioned here that, so far as can be ascertained, no one of 
his mtimate friends suspected him at the tune to be Junius, 
and also that he himself in after life energetically denied 
the charge. There was, however, it must add^, every 
motive for concealment on hia part, both at the tune and 
afterwards, if he was indeed the writer of the Letters. 

In January 1772 the office of deputy secretary in the 
war office became vacant, and the post was offered by 
Lord Barrington to Francis, who declined it. By a curious 
coincidence the last letter of Junius appeared on the very 
day in which Antliony Chamier was gazetted deputy sec- 
retary (January 21st). Two months afterwards Francis 
finally left the war office. “ It is my own act,” he wrote 
to an intimate fnend. “ Be not alarmed for me. Every- 
thmg is secure and as it should be !” In July of the same 
year he left England for a tour through France, Germany, 
and Italy, which lasted until the following December. On 
his return he was, according to an autobiographical frag- 
ment which has been preserved, contemplating emigration 
to New Euglaudj when, m June 1773, Lord North, on the 
recommendation of Lord Barrington, appointed him a mem- 
ber of the newly constituted supreme council of Bengal, at 
a salary of £10,000 per annum. Along with his colleagues 
Monson and Clavering he reached Calcutta in October 1774, 
and a long struggle with Warren Hastings immediately 
began. That struggle passed through three phases, during 
the first of which, until the death of Monson in 1776, 
Francis had the majority of votes in the council ; after- 
wards, until the arrival of Wheler in December 1777, ha 
was continually overborne; while, during the remaining 
three years, forces were more evenly balanced, Hastings 
having on the whole the preponderance. A dispute, more 
than usually embittered, led m August 1780 to a minute 
being delivered to the council board by Hastings, in which 
he stated that “he judged of the public conduct of Mr 
Francis by his experience of his private, which he had 
found to be void of truth and honour.” A duel was the 
consequence, in which Francis received a dangerous wound. 
Though his recovery was rapid and complete, he did not 
choose to prolong his stay abroad. He arrived in England 
in October 1781, and was received with little favour. 
Little is known of the nature of his occupations during the 
next two years, except that he was untiring in his efforts to 
procure first the rec^ and afterwards the impeachment of 
his hitherto triumphant adversary. It may be mentioned, 
as a curious coincidence at least, if nothing more, that 
the “bookseller's edition” of Ju%ius, described on the 
title page as more complete than any yet published, 
appeared in 1783. In the same year Fox produced bis 
India Bill, which led to the overthrow of the coalition 
Government. In the general election of April 1784 Francis 
was returned by the borough of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
and his first appearance in the house was made in the 
following July, when the financial affairs of the East India 
Company were under discussion. On this occasion he 
took an opportunity to disclaim every feeling of personal 
animosity towards Hastmgs. This did not prevent him, 
however, on the return of the latter, in 1786, from doing 
all in his power to bring forward and support the charges 
which ultimately led to the impeachment resolutions of 
1787. Although excluded by a minority of the House from 
the list of the managers of that impeachment, Francis was 
IX. — 88 
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none the less its most energetic promoter, supplying his 
friends Burke and Sheridan with ah the materials for their 
eloquent orations and burning invectivea At the general 
election of 1 790 he was returned a member for Bletchingley. 
In common with all English politicians he found hia atten- 
tion veij strongly called to the events which were then oc- 
curring m France , his S3nnpathies weie strongly with the 
revolutionary paity, and he opposed in parliament all the 
measures of the Government against refoimers and Jacobins 
at Lome. In 1793 ha suppoited Mr (afterwards Lordl 
Gref’s motion for a return to the old constitutional system 
of representation, and so earned the title to be regarded as 
one of the earliest promoters of the cause of parhamentary 
reform. He rendered further services to the same cause by 
repeated vindications of the Society of the Friends of the 
People in. the days of its unpopularity. The acquittal of 
Hastings in April 1795 again disappointed Francis of the 
governor-generalship, and in 1798 he had to submit to the 
additional mortificatiou of a defeat in the general election. 
He was once more successful, however, in 1802, when he 
sat for Appleby, and it seemed as if the great ambitions of 
his life were about to be realized when the Whig party 
came into power m 1806 His disappointment was great 
when the governor-generalship was, owing to party exigen- 
cies, conferred on Sir Gilbert EUiot (Lord Minto ) ; he 
declined, it is said, soon afterwards the government of the 
Gape, but accepted a knight companionship of the oider of 
the Bath. Though le-eleeted for Appleby in 1806, he 
faded to secure a seat b the following year ; and the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in comparative privacy. In 
1814 he married his second wife. Miss Emma Watkins, who 
long survived him, and who has left volummoos manu- 
scripts relating to his biography. He died on the 2Sd of 
December 1818. 

Among the later productions of his pen were, besides 
the JPlan of a Beform, in the Election of the Mouse <f 
Commons, a pamphlet entitled Befiections on the Ahund- 
ance of Pa23ei' m Cimdahon and the Scardiy of jS^Jone 
(1810), and a Letter to Bari G) ey on f/ie Bohcy of Great 
Britain and the Allies ioiaatds Morway (1814). Ew 
Afemotrs, toith Correspondence and Journcds, commenced 
by the late Joseph Paries, and completed and edited by 
Mr Herman Merivale, were published in two volumas in 
1867 They help the reader to form a tolerably vivid 
conception of the man, and show that in his domestic 
relations he was exemplary, and that he lived on terms of 
mutual affection with a wide circle of fiiends. They 
indicate at the same time, however, tlmt he was far from 
incapable of vindictiveness, dissimulation, and treachery. 
Hia biographers are firmly convinced of his identity with 
JT umus, and bring a great body of circumstantial proof in 
support of tbeir belief. 

FBANOISCANS The Franciscan orders include the 
three orders of the Jlinorites, and all the less important 
associations who trace their rule to Francis of Assisl Tlie 
three orders of the Minorites, or Franciscans proper, include 
(1) the Minorite friars, properly so-called, under a succes- 
sion of generals of the whole order from the foundation; 
(S) the order of the Poor Ladies or Poor Clares— the Fran- 
ciscan nuns ; (3) the order of Penitent Men and Women, 
which includes (a) all those who dwell in Franciscan 
cloisters and keep the third rule, (&) those who live in 
cloiatei-s of their own, keeping the third rule, and (c) the 
Tertiaiies properly so-called. All these th^e orders of 
Friars, Kuns, and Terfciaries are more or less under the 
Jurisdiction of tho general-minister of the Franciscan order. 

I The Min onto friiire, or the first order, are divided 
into two “ families, ” Cismontana, or convents in Italy, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Syiia, and Palestine, and 
Gitramontano, or convents in Franco, Spain, the Low 
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Countrias, Saxony, the Islands of the Mediterranean, 
Africa, Asia, and the Indies— the one ruled directly by the 
minister-general, and the other by a commissary-generaL 
Each femily is divided into provinces ruled over by a pro- 
vincial. The Cismontane has sixty-six provinces, and the 
Ultramontane has eighty-one. A province is the union of 
a certain number of convents under a chief directly lespon- 
sible to the minister-general. Besides provinces the order 
originally contained vicarates and cnstoiha. The vicarates 
were a number of convents united together, but too few to 
be counted a provmce The custodia weie at first subdivi- 
sions of provinces, but since Leo X. the custodia are like the 
old vicarates, and are governed by a vicar or custos directly 
responsible to the minister-general The convents of the 
order in partdms injidehum are governed by prefects. The 
minister-general is chosen in full chapter for a term of six 
years, and if he dies or removes to a higher office during 
his term, the “ discreet perpetual fathers ” choose a deputy 
for the remainder of the term. The minister-general is 
chosen from the two families alternately, and the chapter 
at the same time elects a commissary-general for the other 
family. 

The rule originally prescribed by St Francis was very 
strict, and, rigidly enforced, would have made all the mem- 
bers of the order pious beggars. This was the founder’s 
idea, but when the order became popular it was found that 
few of its members could act up to its requirements ; and 
even in the life-time of the founder attempts were made to 
relax them. The relaxations sanctioned by the decrees of 
popes and by general usage were repeatedly fought against 
by small but zealous minorities, and these struggles gave 
rise to vaiious divisions in the order. Since the time of 
Leo X. and hia union bull these divisions have been re- 
duced to three, — the Observants, the Conventuals, and the 
Capuchins,— all of whom belong to the first order of the 
Franciscans , and they are the survivals of a much more 
numerous division. The Observants are supposed to keep 
the rule of Francis with some strictness, and they take the 
first rank among the Franciscans; their minister-general has 
pie-eminence The Conventuals follow the lule of Francis 
with certain rela.xations permitted by successive popes. 
Their general has to be confiuned by the great minister- 
genera^ but otlierwise they are independent. Since 1528 
the Capuchins liave had an independent general under the 
minister-general. 

1. The Observants , — The relaxation of the rule of Francis 
and attempts at reformation to the oiigiual simplicity and 
strictness date from the time ofEhas, successor as minister- 
general to Francis himself. Some of these reforms were 
unsuccessful, and only resulted in small schisms condemned 
by the general and by the pope , others were successful, and 
resulted in the formation of separate congregations more or 
less independent, until they weie all abolished or rather 
brought together under one nile by Leo X. The Caisarim 
were the followers of Offisanuus of Spires, who revolted 
against the relaxations and innovations of Eliaa After 
varying fortunes the leformers were punished as rebels. 
They gradually returned to the ranks of the order, and 
ceased to exist separately in 1256, The Celeshnes wore 
the followers of Peter of Macerata, who called himself 
Liberatus, and Peter of Fossombrone, called Angelas, 
from Ills frequent fellowship with angels. They taught 
and professed a life of the strictest poverty and solitude, 
and were permitted to live separately from the rest of 
the order by Pope Celestiue V. m 1394. The permission 
was recalled by later popes, and after many struggles the 
Gelestine hermits were reckoned schismatics and heretics- 
(see Celestinjgs). From them came the Fratricelli (see 
Featkoelli). The Congregation of Narlonne, the Spirit- 
noles, were mainly followers of Peter John de Olivo. They 
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were really a branch of tbe Celestines settled at Nar- 
bonne ; but tbeir special grievances were that their laxer 
brethren did not wear the clothes prescribed by Francis, — 
their robes were too long and too rich, and their hoods 
too large, — and that they accepted presents of wine and 
corn during the vintage and harvest. After some struggles 
they forced on a controversy in 1282, and were finally 
condemned by John XXII. at Vienna m 1312. They 
refused to submit, and were pronounced schismatic in 1318. 
The Clarenins were a revival, in 1302, of the Celestine 
hermits under Angelus of Cordova. They fought for re- 
cognition and existence down to 1581. The Cmgregation 
of Philip of Majorca arose in 1308. They were refused 
recognition, but struggled on only to disappear among the 
fanatical schismatics of the period. The reform of John of 
Valines and Qentilis of Spoleto was occasioned by a further 
relaxation of the rule in 1336, sanctioned by Pope Benedict 
Xn. Their fight for existence lasted almost forty years. 

These six attempts to return to the original rule of St 
Francis, and to follow in the letter and spirit his principles 
of a religious life, were all unsuccessful The historians of 
the order ascribe the failures to the rashness of the refor- 
mers or their followers, but the real cause was the utter in- 
compatibihty of the rule of Francis with social life m any 
form. Any thorough-going return to the pnmitive rule 
was impossible, but many partial reforms were attempted. 
The aim of each reformer was to reconstruct the society, or 
at least to found a small society, which would be so inde- 
pendent of the rules and officials of the Franciscan order as 
to be free from interference with their endeavours to obey 
the rule of Francis in their own way. Some of these re- 
forms achieved a very considerable degree of independence, 
and lasted for a long time. They were all, nominally at 
least, brought under the common government of the order 
by the famous union bull of Pope Leo X. Of these 
reforms the most important are the following : — 

The Soccolantos (named from weoiing a wooden sandal), were 
founded by Paul of Foligny in 1368, noted from Ins fourtccntii year 
for his enthusiastic piety. This is the moat important, because it 
started with the principles of the earlier unsuccessful reforms, and 
snceeeded because it professed unconditionnl submission to the pope 
Paul and hia companions showed all the idiosyncracies of Francis 
their cells were full of frogs, and their beds of sesrpeuts, they 
regoioed m ill hooltli, and nausea at the sight of food was esteemed 
a sign of the complete mortification of the body. They obtained 
permission, and mtoined it against many attempts at deprivation, 
to live m mdependence of the ordinary officials of the order. Their 
reform became successful and spread, and when Leo X. issued his 
bull of union they were sufficiently numerous to impose their name 
[Ohacrminics) on one of the great mvisions of the reorganized order 
At the first they held disputations with the Fratncelli and Beghards 
regarding the pnnciples of Francis, for tlieso heretics with great 

a je declared that they were moie true to the Chnstian ideal of 
CIS than the professed followora of the samt. The only argu- 
ment the Observants could adduce against their opponents was 
that Francis had made unconditional submiasion to the pope part 
of his ideal 

The congregation of ViUocrezes was founded by Peter of Villor 
crezes, in the convent of Our Lady of Snlceda in Castile, about 1890. 
His principles were very like those of Paul of Fohgny, but were even 
more stnctly enforced. The brethren were obliged to wear the 
scantiest and coarsest raiment, and to content themselves witib. the 
barest necessaries of life. The independence of the con^egation 
was finally soenred at the coimcil of Constance, {Cf Mendoza, 
Hist dd Monte Qeha de nuestra Seflora de la Saleeda.) 

The Congregation of Collette, from the nun Collette, is noticed 
below. 

The Congregation founded by Amadeus of Assisi obtained inde- 
pendence m 1469 and 1471 ; it was never very strong, laboured 
under su^icion of heresy, refused to submit to the bull of Loo X., 
“and was jSmally suppressed by Pma Y. 

The Conjn^egation of Hiilip Berbegal took its rise from atteinpts 
of Martin Y. to reform the order in 14S0. Nominally suppressedT m 
1438, it reappeared reader another name (the Kentrals), obtamed 
rocomxtion, out was finally suppressed in 1463 
The Caperolani, or followers of Peter Caperole, were for a short 
time independent, and then were reunited with the Observants 
Two famous preachers, Anthony of Caste! St Jean and Matthew of 
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I Tivoli, held out and gathered around them a new congregation, 
which for long refused to submit itself to the order 

More important, however, than any of these reforms, save the 
first, were the senes of national reformatory movements within the 
Older, which produced in Spam the Bare-footed Fnars under the 
leadership of John of Guadaloupe, m Italy tlie Eiformati led by 
Stephen Molma, and m France the RdcoUets, These congregations 
arose to embody the refoims suggested by John of Puebla, and sur- 
vived Leo’s bull of union Lapse of time brought relaxations, and 
these led agaiu to a reaction which produced the reform of Peter of 
Alcantara, who named lus fellows The Bretluen of the Stiictest 
Observance Peter obtained a species of independence for his con- 
vents They were under the rule of the general of the order, but 
not of the piovmcials. Fiom this congiegation arose a further 
reform under John of Posebase and Jerome of Lanza, which, after 
some years of independent hfe, reunited with the congregation of 
Peter of Alcantara. 

Most of these reforms were brought together by the bull of Leo. 
X , and are meiged under the general name of Observants. 

2. The Oouventaals included, at the time of Leo X., all 
the Franciscans who kept the rule in a relaxed form, and 
had not been influenced by the various attempts at refor- 
mation. They claimed, to be t/ie Franciscan order, and in 
fact at the time were so Now they are only one of the 
great divisions of the order An attempt was made after 
the council of Trent to reform the Conventuals, and a con- 
gregation of Reformed Conventuals was founded, but it 
did not exist very long. 

3. The Capuchins exist as an independent congregation, 
and do not take rank with the Observants and Conventuals. 
They owe their origin to Matthew of Bassi, a Franciscan 
of the family of Observance, who had conscientious scniples 
about the shape of his hood or capuee. It was revealed to 
him in visions that St Francis had worn a long pointed 
hood, and he began to wear one of the revealed pattern. 
Others began to copy it. They were persecuted by their 
fellows, strove for freedom, and at length got it. In 1636 
Paul III. formally recognized them under the title of 
Capuchins of the order of the Minorites, but ordained that 
their vicar-geueral or chief was to be confirmed by the 
general of the Conventuals, and that they were to march 
under the cross of the Conventual Minorites in religious 
processions. In 1619 Paul Y. removed these restrictions. 
They now have their own cross and choose their own chief 
quite independently, and he is called general, not^^vicar* 
general See Capuchins. 

IL The Franciscan nuns owed their origin to Clara, a 
noble maiden of Assisi. Bom in 1193, she left her home 
m 1212, fled to the Portiuncula to Francis, and refused to 
return. The same year she gathered a company of ladies, 
including her three younger sisters, and founded the order 
of Franciscan nuns. The order spread rapidly through 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Bohemia. In 1220 
Cardinal Hugolin gave them a rule of life taken from the 
rule for the strictest sect of the Benedictine nuns, with some 
special observances. Four years later Francis gave them a 
written rule, which was approved of by Gregory IX. and 
by Innocent lY. 

The rule of Hugolin compelled the nuns among other 
things to fast every day, to abstain at all seasons on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays from wine and soup, and to content 
themselves on those days with some fruits or raw herbs, to 
fast also on bread and water thrice a week during Lent and 
twice during Advent. They were also to keep perpetual 
sUenoe, to be broken only by the permissidn of fie superior. 
They were to wear two tunics, a mantle and scapula]^, be- 
sides a hair shirt. The rule of Francis was nob so strict ; 
he did not oblige them to fast on bread and water during 
certain seasons, and there were other relaxations. These 
two rules gave rise to disputes and divisions, and Pope 
Urban IV. gave the sisters a third rule which was less 
strict than either. The result vtbs that several convents 
adhered to the first and strictest rule ; that of the reform 
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of Collette, a rrencli sister, adhered to the second rule, that 
of Francis, v^hile the large proportion of the nuns Mowed 
the new rule of Urban. 

The Capuchin movement within the Franciscan order also 
affected the Minorite nuns, and the Capuchm nuns soon be- 
came a large and prosperous community. The only other 
important reform was that set in motion by Peter of 
Alcantara. The sisters who followed him are called the 
Poor Clares of the Strictest Observance. They take the vow 
of perpetual silence 

III. The Tertianes consist of lay brethren and sisters in 
the Franciscan monasteries, confraternities who keep the 
third rale of St Fiancia, and men emd women living in 
society who have taken the third rule. The Tertianes of 
the begging monks have become so famous that many are 
disposed to trace their origin to Francis and Dommic, hut 
the class of penitents existed m connexion with other and 
older orders. The third rule was intended to suit the re- 
quirements of all those who wished to live a higher religious 
hfe, and who could not from their circumstances embrace 
the monastic life It is said that the origin of the Francis- 
can Tertianes dates from Francis preaching at Canari, a 
small town near Aashi, where the whole population wished 

rms&e to enter the Franciscan order and desert their life 
and duties in society. Francis refused to permit this, but 
to assist them framed a third rule to serve as a religious 
guide Its provisions resemble the rules commonly found 
in pious books with which the present ritualistic movement 
has made us familiar, and the associations of Tertiaries may 
be compared with the guilds now found in connexion with 
many High Ohurch congregations. These Tertianes believed 
that they were imitating not Christ but his early disciples j 
they had to spend some time in novitiate, and then vowed 
obedience to the third rule, which enjoined that they were 
to wear poor clothing of an unobtrasive colour, without 
worldly ornament of any kind. It forbade them to bear 
arms save for the defence of the church or their country 
It prohibited attendance at fites, balls, dancing parties, and 
the theatre. It forbade meat on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday. It enj'oined fasting at Lent and 
Advent, and at other times only two meals a day. The 
hours of devotion and the devotional exercises were pre- 
scnbed. Tertianes were bound to attend mass and preach- 
ing at least once a month, to go to confession and holy 
communiott at least thrice a year, and to attend the funerals 
of their fellows. This third order was very successful, but 
it is worth noticing that the common people, after the first 
burst of enthusiasm, seemed unable to distinguish the 
Tertiaries from the Fratricelli and Baghards, who professed 
a somewhat similar mode of life, and had been condemned 
by various popes. 

At some period, of their existence, when it is difBeulfc to 
say, many of the Tertiaries began to practise the monastic 
life, and to take the vow of chastity in addition to the third 
rule. Convents of the third rule were in existence m the 
15th century, and in 1433 brethren living under this rule 
were permitted to choose a general. The earlier hulls per- 
mitting such confraternities were at first generally addressed 
to penitents living in particular countries, and the divisions 
of the brethren t^e generally a local nama There were, 
for example, the religious penitents of the third order of St 
Francis of the regular observance in Italy, in Sicily, Dal- 
matia, and Istria, and in the Low Countries ; these three 
were united in the congregation of Lombardy. There were 
besides the congregations of Germany, Spain, Portugal, and 
Franco. Congregations were also formed to observe the 
rule with complete and literal strictuesa The Tertianes 
included women as well os men, and those also began to 
tiake a special vow of chastity and live in cloisters. One 
branch of these includes the lay sisters in the ordinary con- 1 
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vents of the Poor Clares, who devote themselves to menial 
work Their foundress was Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Another branch was founded by Angeline of Corbaro, and 
has convents of its own. There are also the Grey Sisters, 
the Becollectmes, and several other congregations, who live 
in cloisters under regular government, hut practise the third 
and not the second rule. From the beginning of the move- 
ment the Tertiaries were charged to take special care of the 
poor, the sick, and the aged ; and several confraternities, 
both of men and of women, have been formed, who live 
under the third rule, and devote themselves to hospital 
work. 

Besides these three orders of Friars, IN'uns, and Tertiaries, 
the Franciscans may also be said to include one or two 
orders of minor importance which trace their origin to 
Francis, — such, for example, as the Chevaliers of the Order 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Archiconfraternity of the Stigmata of St Francis, bub 
they are of minor importance. 

The Franciscan soon became one of the moat important 
of the mediseval monastic orders, It had a peculiar charac- 
ter, and attracted minds of the sympathetic mystical cost. 
This led to its curious couuexion with mauy of the medideval 
heretical sects. The Franciscan theology was also peculiar. 
It had the same Pelagian charactenstics that distinguish 
the modem Jesuit theology, which has done little more 
than develop the Franciscan ideas on the immaculate con- 
ception, the doctrines of freedom and grace, (fee. During 
the Middle Ages the Franciscans, however, furnished many 
strong opponents to the papal theology and ecclesiastical 
claims. The order has produced a long array of distin- 
guished theologians and churchmen, — ^Bonaventura, Alex- 
ander of Hales, John Duns Scotus, and WilUana of Occam 
were all Franciscans Wadding, the great historian of the 
Franciscans, has filled a folio volume with names of distin- 
guished members of the order. 

Avihontica — Vadding, Annalea Mnwruirh 22 vols fol, and 
1 Brother Anthony’s Bv,pplmien\i , Tossinian, Sxstorut Seraphica , 
Dominic de Guberaatia, Orlns Scraphunis , Helyot, ffistozre des 
Ordres M(masi^que3, voL vil j Mananus, Ohronic Observ Stnekor. 
et Reform. , Borenua, Awaal Fr. F Min Qapuanormn , Brower’s 
Mowmewta Framiscana , Hase, Frawt v Assim, etn Ilcihgenbild, 
1864, Mrs Ohphant’s Zi/c of Frances of Assisi ; Manlear’s History 
of GJinskan Missions in tlhs Middle Ages (whore the mission work 
of St hWncas has been well described, chap 16), Mrs Jameson’s 
Legends of the MmoLte,ie Orders as represented in the Fine Arts \ 
Milinau’s LcUin Christian'Uy, bk. ix. chap 9 (T M. L, ) 

FRANCISQUE Jean Fraa 9 oiB Millet (c. 1644-1680), 
commonly called Francisque, was born at Antwerp about 
1644, aud is generally classed amongst the painters of 
Flanders on account of the accident of his hirtlu But his 
father was a Frenchman, a turner in ivory of Dyon, who 
took service with the prince of Oond4, and probably re- 
turned after a time to his native country He remained 
long enough in Antwerp to apprentice his son to an obscure 
member of a painter family called Laurent, pupil of Gabriel 
Franck. With Laurent Franck Francisque left Antwerp 
for Paris, and there settled after marrying his master^s 
daughter. He was received a member of the Academy of 
Painting at Paris in 1673, and after gaining consideration 
as an imitator of the Poussins he died in 1680, heqiieathing 
his art and some of his talents to one of his sons. Fran- 
cisque probably knew, as well as imitated, Nicolas Poussin, 
Qaspar Dughet, and Sebastian Bourdon ; and it is doubt- 
less because of his acquaintance with these travelled artists 
that, being himself without familiarity with the classic lands 
of Italy and Greece, he was able to imagine and reproduce 
Italian and Arcadian scenery with considerable grace and 
effectiveness. It is indeed surprising to observe, even at 
this day, how skilfully he executed these imaginary sub- 
jects, enlivened them with appropriate figures, aud shed 
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over tliem the glow of a warm yet fresh and sparkling tone. 
Unhappily time has been unkind to Francisque. Twelve 
of his most important landscapes, which remained in the 
palace of the Tuileries, were destroyed by fire quite 
recently, and though many of his pieces may still be found 
catalogued in Continental and English collections, others in 
great number remain unknown and unacknowledged. In 
England there are specimens of Francisque in the galleries 
of the duke of Devonshire, and Earls Dudley and Suffolk. 
Abroad, most of his known works are in public museums. 
It often happens that his name is appended to pictures by 
Jean Fran 90 is, his son. 

Jean Francois Millet, the younger, was born in Paris, 
and was made a member of the Academy of Painting at 
Paris in 1709. He died in 1773. He is not quite so in- 
dependent in his art as his father j but he had clever 
friends, and when he wanted figures to his landscapes, he 
consulted Watteau, and other followers of the “court 
shepherdess ” school But on the whole Jean Franqois the 
younger’s work is often lost in that of his father, and it is 
difficult to point to any picture by him except that in the 
museum of Grenoble, which is prettily adorned with 
Watteau’s figures. 

FEANCK The name of Franck has been given indis- 
criminately but improperly to painters of the school of 
Antwerp who belong to the families of Francken and 
Vranex (see Feajstokbn and Vbanex). One artist truly 
entitled to be called Franck is Gabriel, who entered the 
guild of Antwerp in 1606, became its president in 1636, 
and died in 1639. Gabriel Franck formed a great number 
of pupils, amongst whom we notice Abraham Genoels the 
elder, and Laurent Franck, the master of Francisque. But 
none of his works are now to be traced. 

FRANCK or FRANK, Sebastian (c. 1600-1643), not 
unfrequently called by the Latinized form of his name 
Franciis, an important German writer of the Reformation 
period, was bom about 1600 at Donauworth, and regularly 
styled himself Franck of Word. Of his early years nothing 
is known except by inferenca It appears that he studied 
at Heidelberg, and about 1524 was ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest. In 1628 he married Ottilia Behaim 
at Nuremberg ; and the same year he produced his Ger- 
man translation of Althamer’s Diallage, or Reconciliatvm 
of the Gontrad%ction8 of the Scriptures, and wrote a treatise 
against the Horrible Vice cf Drunkenness. Two years later 
appeared, with an introduction by Luther, his translation 
of a Chronicle and Description of Turkey, written by a 
Transylvanian who had hem Twenty-two Years in Turkish 
Captivity In 1531 he was in Strasburg, and published 
his Chronika, Zeitbuch, und Geschwhtbibel, one of the first 
German works in which an attempt was made to give a sur- 
vey of universal history. From Strasburg he removed to 
Esslingen j and tliere during 1632 and 1633 he attempted 
to support himself by soap-boiling, but found it on the 
whole an unprofitable occupation. In hope of a better 
market for his wares he went to Ulm, where in 1634 he 
received the freedom of the city For some time he 
remained peacefully printing his books, but on the pubh'ca- 
tion of his Parodoxa his privileges were withdrawn, and he 
was ordered to depart. A promise to submit his writings 
to censure procured a temporary reprieve of the sentence, 
but in 1639 he was finally banished, and from that time he 
appears never bo have settled long in one placa He was 
engaged as a printer and publbher at Basel when he died, 
in 1543 or 1646. Besides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote also a collection of proverbs {SpruchrW&rter) in 1632, 
which appeared in fuller form in 1691, a Cermaniae Chron- 
icon, 1638, and the GuldmArch or Area Aurea, 1638, a col- 
lection of Scripture doctrines with proof passages, not only 
from the Bible itself, but also from pagan writers. Franck’s 
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position as a thinker was a peculiar one. Though associ- 
ated at first with the Reformers, he soon showed that he 
was out of sympathy with their dogmatic tendencies, and 
at length was branded by Luther as a “ devil’s mouth.” 
He was naturally inclined to subjectivity and mysticism, 
and may to a certain extent be regarded as a forerunner of 
modern German idealism His religion was practically 
pantheistic, and tended to foster a spirit of tolerance that 
found good in everything. Amid the bitter controveries 
of contending sects it was rare to find a professed theologian 
maintaining that the true church consisted of “all pious 
and good-hearted men in all the world, even among the 
heathen.” As an historian, while still cr^ulous enough to 
believe in the Trojan myths of the Middle Ages, he dis- 
played a remarkably modern spirit in the attention he gave 
to social conditions. The first part of his Chromcon, kc,, 
contains the history of antiquity, the second includes the 
period from Christ to Charles V., and the third gives account 
of the popes, councils, heretics, ceremonies, &c. His 
German style is plain, vigorous, and idiomatic, and ranks 
him high among the founders of German prose. 

See Wald, De vita Frand, Erlanmn, 1793, Cli. K am Ende, 
NexMest m Franck’s Lehmuiid Schrftm,'Sm'c,ri\heig, 1796; 

Cfeiat der Befonnaioren und seine Oogens&tae, Erlangen, 1844, Hein- 
rich Mei’z in Hei’zog’s Beal JEncyclophdie filr Prot Tlicol , 1866, 
Biachof, Sebaatiwfb Franck und die Deutsche Gcschichtschreibung, 
Tiibingen, 1867; Hase, Sebastian Franck von WQrd dor Schwann- 
gmt, Leij^ic, 1869, Latandorf m his edition of Sebastian FraneVs 
erde nammloae SpnmchWbrtersammlung vom Jalire 1632, Posneck, 
1876, and a valuable review of this last work in the Jena Lit 
ZeUung, 1877, No. 22. A cntioal catalogue of the whole liter* 
atore of the subject appeared in Birlinger’s Alemannia, 1870. 

FRANCKE, Attqtjst Hermann (1663-1727), an influ- 
ential German philanthropist and theologian, was born on 
the 22d of March 1663 at Lubeck, where his father, a 
doctor of laws, at that time held a professional appointment. 
He was educated, chiefly iu private, at Gotha (to which his 
family had removed in 1666), and afterwards at the univer- 
sities of Erfurt, Kiel, and Leipsic. During his student 
career, he busied himself specially "with the Hebrew and 
Greek languages ', and in order to acquire the former more 
thoroughly, he for some time put himself under the instruc- 
tions of Rabbi Ezra Edzardi at Hamburg, at whose in- 
stance he is said to have read through the entire Hebrew 
Bible seven times within a year. He graduated at I,eipsic 
in 1686, but, having found employment as a “pnvat- 
docent,” did not quit the university until the end of 1687. 
During the last year of his residence he had, by the help 
of his friend P. Anton, and with the approval and encour- 
agement of Spener, who was at that time coming into notice, 
originated the afterwards famous collegium phUohiblicum, 
at which a number of graduates were accustomed to meet 
for the regular and systematic study of the Bibla He 
next passed a number of months at Luneburg as assistant 
or curate to the learned and pious superintendent Saud- 
hogen, and there his religious life was remarkably quickened 
and deepened. His own account of his experience at tliat 
crisks in his life, and of the influence of the particular 
text (John XX. 31) to which he believed be owed his con- 
version, is very interesting and characteristic. On leaving 
Luneburg, he spent some time in Hamburg, where he was 
engaged as a teacher in a private school, and there also 
he considered himself to have acquired some experience 
which proved mvaluable in after life. After a long visit 
to Spener, who was at that time in Dresden, and who 
encouraged him in the plans he had formed, he returned 
to Leipsic in the spring of 1689, and began to give Bible 
lectures of an exegeticS and practical kind, at the same 
time resuming the collegia philobihlica of earlier days. He 
rapidly became very popnlar as a lecturer ; but the peculi- 
arities of his teaching almost immediately aroused a violent 
opposition on the part of the umversity authorities ; and 
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before the end of the year he was, on the ground of his 
alleged pietism, interdicted from lecturing. Thus it was 
that Francke’s name first came to be publicly associated 
with that of Spener, and with one of the most fruitful 
church movements of the ITth century. Although, how- 
ever, the majority of those claiming to be orthodox chose to 
regard the pietists as a new and dangerous sect, it must be 
remembered that neither Spener norFrancke taught in any 
spirit of sectarianism or with any consciousness of antag- 
onism to any of the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 
Loyal churchmen, they were distinguished from other 
Lutherans simply by their readiness to subordinate mere 
confessional orthodoxy to the interests of spiritual religion 
and practical morality, and also by the unusual earnestness 
with which they insisted on the necessity of conversion, and 
of ths appearance of certain symptoms of a moral and 
spiritual change, before any one could rightly lay claim to 
the Christian name. The pietism of Francke, at all events, 
was quite as compatible with churchlmesa as was the 
methodiam of Wesley or the evangelicalism of Simeon; and 
it 13 well known that neither of these two men desired to set 
up a sect against the church. Prohibited from lecturing in 
Leipsic, Pi-ancke in 1689 found work at Erfurt as “deacon” 
of one of the city churches. Here his evangelistic fervour 
attracted multitudes to hia preaching, bat at the same time 
excited the jealousy of his less zealous colleagues as well 
as the antipathy of the Catholic section of the population ; 
and the result of their combined opposition was that after 
a ministry of fifteen months, he was, in September 1691, 
banished from the town by the civil authoriliea The same 
year witnessed the expulsion of Spener from Dresden, In 
December Francke received and accepted an invitation to 
fill the chair of Greek and Oriental laujguages in the new 
university of Halle, which was at that time being organized 
by the elector Frederick IIL of Brandenburg, and at the 
same time, the chair having no salary attached to it, he 
waa appomted minister of the parish of Glaucha in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town. Here, for the next 
thirty-six years, he continued to discharge the twofold oflBce 
of pastor and professor with rare energy and success. Be- 
sides preaching on Sundays, with an eloquence and earnest- 
ness and depth that attracted and held fcogethei a large con- 
gregation, he found time for many week-day meetings for 
edification, and was unwearied in the work of catechizing 
the young and of giving spiritual direction to those who 
sought his private advice. At the very outset of his 
labours, he had been profoundly impressed with a sense of 
his responsibility towards the numerous outcast children 
who were growing up around him in ignorance and crime. 
After a number of tentative plans, such as that of gather- 
ing them together once a week at the parsonage, and that 
of paying their school fees, he resolved in 1696 to institute 
what would be caQed iu this country a ragged school, rely- 
ing for funds upon the charity of the benevolent publia A 
single room was at first sufficient for the needs of the institu- 
tion ; but within a year it was found necessary to purchase j 
a house, to which another waa added in 1697. In 1698 
there were 100 orphans under his charge to be clothed and 
fed, besides 600 children who were taught as day scholars. 
The later statistics of the many and various educational 
institutions of Halle which owe their origin to him will be 
found in vol. viL p. 676. The principles there indicated 
were consistently applied in his university tflacTu'rig . Even 
as professor of Greek he had given great prominence iu 
his lectures to the study of the Scriptures; but he found 
a much more congenial sphere when, in 1698, he waa 
appointed to the chair of theology. Yet his first courses 
of lectures in that department were on Old and New Testa- 
ment introduction ; and to this, as also to hermeneutics, he 
always attached special importance, believing that for 
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theology a sound exegesis was the one indispensable reqm- 
I Bite. “ Theologus nascitur in acnpturis,” he used to say , 

I but during his occupancy of the theological chair he lectmed 
at various times upon other branches of the science also, 
accordmg to the custom still usual in Germany. Amongst 
his colleagues were Anton, Breithaupt, and Joachim Lango 
— men like-minded with himself Through their influence 

upon the students, Halle became a centre from which 
pietism, as it was called, became very widely diffused over 
Gernmny ; but while in some quarters the new light was 
welcomed and cherished, in others every effort was made 
to suppress it. Thus, while Frederick 'Williaia L of Prussia 
IS said to have gone so far as to issue an edict forbidding 
that any one should receive a cure of souls in his domi- 
nions who had not studied in Halle for two years, and 
received from the faculty there satisfactory certificates as 
to his status gratise, legislative enactments were elsewhere 
frequently directed against the Halle school It ought to 
be borne in mind with reference to these that Francke can- 
not fairly be held responsible for the separatistic and per- 
fectionist and chiliastio tendencies which are now most 
commonly associated with the pietistic name. He died at 
I Halle on the 8th of June 1727. 

Hi 3 pnneipal contributions to theological literature were — Manu- 
duetioctd Ledwiicin Scnpiurce Sacica (1G93), PrcElcdKynoa Hertncn- 
miuice (l7l7), Conimcntatio de Sco^w lixhonm. VetcTia ct Novi Tcs~ 
imnmti (1724), and Leciioncs Patccuhccc, (1726-S6) The Manu- 
duato was translated into English in 1813, under the title A Ouzda 
\ to the Beaditvg and Study of tJie Noly SmpinTca An account of 
has orplmnage, entitled Scgeziawlle Picss^iap/en, &c (1709), which 
suhsequontly passed through several editions, has also been par* 
tiallytranslated, under the title The Footsteps of Dmne Providence 
or^ The bountifizl Sand of Scaven defraying the Eapensea of Faith. 
See Gnenke’s A H Fiamee (1827), which has been translated into 
English (,The Life of A. E FiwicJce, 1837), and KttiiuoT’s JBcUrage 
mr GeschicJUe A. H, Franekds (1861), and Peatiarje (1875). 

FBANOKEN. Eleven painters of this family cultivated 
their art in Antwerp during the 16th and 17th centunes. 
Several of these were related to each other, whilst many 
bore the same Ohriefcian name in Buccesaion. Hence 
unavoidable confusion in the subsequent classification 
of paintings not widely differing in style or execution. 
When Franz Francken the first found a rival in Franz 
Francken the second, he described himself as the “ elder,’’ 
in contradistinction to his son, who signed himself the 
“younger,” But when Franz the second waa threatened 
with competition from Franz the third, ho took the name 
of “the elder,” whilst Franz the third adopted that of 
Franz “ the younger.” It is possible, though not by any 
means easy, to sift tbe works of these artists. The eldest 
of the Franckens, Nicholas of Herenthals, died at Antwerp 
in 1696, with nothing but the reputation of having been a 
painter. None of his works remain. He bequeathed his 
art to three children, Jerom Francken, the eldest son, 
after leaving his father’s hoosa, studied under Franz Flows, 
whom he afterwards served as an assistant, and wandered, 
about 1660, to Paria In 1 566 he waa one of the masters'em* 
ployed to decorate the palace of Fontainebleau, and in 1674 
he obtained the appointment of court painter from Henry 
m, who had just returned from Poland and visited Titian 
at Venice. In 1 603 when Van Mander wrote his biography 
of Flemish artists, Jerom Francken was still in Paris living 
in the then aristocratic Faubourg St Germain. Among his 
earliest works we should distinguish a Nativity in the 
Dresden Museum, executed in co-operation with Frwz 
Floris. Another of his important pieces is the Abdi(»tion 
of Oharles V. in the Amsterdam Museum. Equally inter- 
esting is a Portrait of a Falconer, dated 1668, in the Bruns- 
wick G^aUery. In style these pieces all recall Franz Floris. 
Franz, the second son of Nicholas of Herenthals, is to be 
kept in memory as Franz Francken the first fie was bora 
about 1644, motriculated at Antwerp in 1667, and died 
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ttere ia 1616 He, too, studied under Moris, and never 
settled abroad, or lost the hard and gaudy style which he 
inherited from hia master. Several of his pictures are in 
the Museum of Antwerp, one dated 1597 in the Dresden 
Museum represents Christ on the road to Golgotha, and is 
signed by him as D. 6 (Den ouden) F Franck. Ambrose, 
the third son of Nicholas of Herenthals, has bequeathed to 
us more specimens of his skill than J erom or Franz the first. 
He first started as a partner with Jerom at Fontainebleau, 
then he returned to Antwerp, where he passed for his guild 
in 1573, and he lived at Antwerp tiU 1618. His best 
works are the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes and the 
Martyrdom of St Crispin, both large and ambitious com- 
positions in the Antwerp Museum. In both these pieces 
a fair amount of power is displayed, but marred by want of 
atmosphere and shadow, or by hardness of line and gaudmess 
of tone. There is not a trace in the three painters named 
of the influence of the revival which took place under the 
lead of Rubens Franz Francken the first trained three 
sons to his profession, the eldest of whom, though he prac- 
tised as a master of guild at Antwerp from 1600 to 1610, 
left no visible trace of hia labours behind. Jerom the 
second took service with his uncle Ambrose. He was born 
in 1578, passed for hia guild in 1607, and in 1620 produced 
that curious picture of Horatius Codes defending the 
Sublician bridge which still hangs in the Antwerp Museum. 
The third son of Franz Francken the first is Franz Francken 
the second, who signed himself in pictures till 1616 “the 
younger,” from 1630 till his death “ the elder ” F. Francken. 
These pictures are usually of a small size, and are found m 
considerable numbers in Continental collections. Franz 
Francken the second was bom in 1681. In 1605 he 
entered the guild, of which he subsequently became the 
president, and in 16^2 he died. His earhest composition 
is the Crucifixion in the Belvedere at Vienna, dated 1606. 
His latest compositions as “the younger” F. Francken 
are the Adoration of the Virgin (1616) in the Galleiy of 
Amsterdam and the Woman taken in Adultery (1628) in 
Dresden. From 1616 to 1630 many of his pieces are 
signed F. Francken ; then come the Seven Works of Char 
rity (1630) at Munich, signed “the dder F. F.,” the Pro- 
digal Son (1633) at the Louvre, and other almost countless 
examples. It ia in F. Francken the second’s style that we 
first have evidence of the struggle which necessarily arose 
when the old customs, hardened by Van Orley and Floris, 
or Brueghel and De Vos, were swept away by Rubens. But 
F. Francken the second, as before observed, always clung to 
small surfaces; and though he gained some of the freedom 
of the moderns, he lost but littie of the dryness or gaudi- 
ness of the earlier Italo-Flemish revivalists. F. Francken 
the third, the last of his name who deserves to be recorded, 
passed in the Antwerp guild in 1639, and died at Antwerp 
in 1667. His practice was chiefly confined to adding 
figures to the architectural or landscape pieces of other 
artists. As Franz Ponrbus sometimes put in the portrait 
figures for Franz Francken the second, so Franz Francken 
the third often introduced the necessary personages into the 
works of Pieter Neefs the younger (museums of St Peters- 
burg, Dresden, and the Hague), In a Moses striking the 
Rock, dated 1664, of the AugsWg Gallery, this last of the 
Franckens signs D. 6 (Den ouden) F. Franck. In the 
pictures of this artist we most clearly discern the eflfects of 
Rubens’s example. 

FRANCOIS DE NEtTFOHlTEAH, Nicolas Louis, 
Count (1760-1828), a Frenuh statesman and poet, was 
born at Safifais, in the district of Meurthe,fl7th April 1760. 
He studied at the college of NeufebAteau in the Vosges, 
and at the age of fourteen published a volume of poetry 
which obtained the approbation of Rousseau, and, secured 
or its author so much td<xL that Neufchftteau conferred on 
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him its name, and he was elected member of some of the 
principal academies of France. In 1783 he was named 
procureur-general to the council of St Domingo. He had 
previously been engaged on a translation of Ariosto, which 
he finished before his return to France five years afterwards, 
but it perished during the shipwreck which occurred during 
his voyage home. After the Revolution he was elected 
deputy to the National Assembly, of which he first became 
secretary and then president. lu 1793 he was imprisoned 
on account of the pohtical sentiments of his drama Famela^ 
but a few days afterwards the Revolution of the 9th of 
August restored to him hia freedom. In 1798 he became 
minister of the interior, in whicb office he distmguished 
himself by the tborougbneBa of his administration in all 
departments. It ia to him that France owes its system of 
inland navigation. From 1804 to 1806 he was president 
of the senate, and in that capacity the duty devolved upon 
him of solicitmg Napoleon to assume the title of emperor. 
In 1808 he received the dignity of count. Retiring from 
public life in 1814, he occupied himself chiefly in the study 
of agriculture, until his death, 10th January 1828. Fran- 
5oi3 de NeufehAteau had very multifarious accomplishments, 
and interested himself in a great variety of subjects, but 
his fame rests chiefly on what he did as a statesman for the 
encouiagement and development of the industries of France, 
Hia maturer poetical productions did not fulfil the promise 
of those of hia early years, for though some of hia verses 
have a superficial elegance, hia poetry generally lacks force 
and originality. He had considerable qualifications as a 
grammarian and critic, as is witnessed by his editions of 
the Frovinciales and Periahs of Pascal, Paris, 1822 and 
1826, and GHl Bias, Paris, 1820. His principal poetical 
works are Poisies JDiverses, 1765 ; Ode sur lea Parlenienia, 
1771 ; dPmveaucsContea Moratta, 1781 ; Lea Yoages, 1796; 
Fables et Contes, 1814; and Les Tropes, ou les Figures de 
Mots, 1817. He is also the author of a large number of 
works on agriculture. 

See H. Bonnelier, Mitnoires sur Francois de Fenfchdteau, Pans, 
1820, and J Lamouronx, Notwe hwtonqm et lUtS^aire sur la vie ct 
les ients de Fratvioia de ^eu^Mdeau, Pons, 1848. 

FRANOONIA, in German Feanxen; a name of very 
different application in different historical periods. It pro- 
perly signifies the land of the Franks, and is consequently 
identical in original meanmg with Iffie word Froncia or 
France, In the beginning of the 4th century the Frank- 
ish territory stretched from the Loire eastward to the 
basiu of the Rhine and the Main , but it was shortly after- 
wards broken up into two divisions — Auatrasia, Francia 
Oriontabs, or the kingdom of the East Franks, and Neustria, 
Francia Occidentalis, or the kingdom of the West Franks. 
As time went on both kingdoms extended their boundaries ; 
and when the treaty of Verdun m 846 settled the claims of 
the grandsons of Charles the Great, there was a kingdom of 
Western France with Latin tendencies, and a kingdom of 
Eastern France with Teutonic tendencies, each possessing a 
central district or duchy of its own name. These districts 
were separated from each other by the distnet of Lofcha- 
ringia or Lorraine. The western was soon after lost eight 
of ; but the eastern continued for a long period to be con- 
sidered the very core and kernel of the German kingdom, 
mid a theory became prevalent that it was the original seat 
of the Franks in Germany. Under the Saxon and 
Fmneonian ’emperors it was subdivided into Ost-Pran- 
fcen, Francia Oriontalis, or Eastern BkanCo^ par esh 
cdlence, and Rhein-Franken, Francia Rhonensife, or Rhen- 
ish Franconia. The former, which was also distinguished 
as Saal-Franken, stretched from the Ficfliitelgehirge and 
the Rhone to the Danube, and from the Upper Pala- 
tinate to the Spessart and the lands of the Neckar ; while 
the latter was the country between the Spessarfr and 
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the Bhiae, and included the present district of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Though the name frequently occurs in our his- 
tories, there was probably no proper “ duchy” of Franconia, 
in the same sense at least as there was a duchy of Saxony 
or a duchy of Bavana. Conrad I. and Conrad II. j for ex- 
ample, do not style themselves dukes “ of ” Franconia but 
dukes “lu” Franconia. Both Eastern Franconia and 
Bhenish Franconia were broken up into a number of dis- 
tinct territories — countships, lordships, &c. When Maxi- 
mihan divided Germany into circles in 1501, he gave the 
name of Francoma to the circle whichinclnded the bishoprics 
of Wurzburg, Bamberg, and Eiehstadt, the district of Mer- 
gentheim belonging to the grand master of the Teutonic 
Order, the territory of the abbey of Schonthal, the pnn- 
dpahties of Baireuth and Ausbach, the countships of 
Henneberg and Sch^arzenberg, the temtones of the curia 
of Franconian counts, the imperial towns of Nuremberg, 
Bothenburg, Schweiufurt, Weiasenburg, and Windsheim. 
Altogether the circle comprised 69 territories and had an 
area of about 10,430 square miles, and in 1793 its popu- 
lation amounted to 1,647,000 The name of Franconia 
ceased to be officially used after the dissolution of the 
German empire in 1806 j but m 1837 King Louis I. of 
Bavaria gave the names of Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Franconia to what had previously been known as the circles 
of the Upper Mam, the Rezat, and the LowerMain. Upper 
Franconia forms the north-east portion of Bavana, and is 
partly conterminous with the frontiers of Bohemia, Saxony, 
and Prussia. Its mountains are the Fichtelgehirge, the 
Frankanwald, the Bobmerwald, and the Steigerwaldj and 
the Mam, the Naab, the Saale, and the Eger take their 
rise within its terntory. The seat of the administration is 
at Bairauth, and tha court of appeal at Bamberg. Lower 
Franconia lies to the west, and forms the north-west province 
of the kingdom,— conterminous with Prussia, Weimar, 
Meiningen, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse. Its nvers are 
the Main, the Saale, the Itz, and the Baunach. The prin- 
cipal town is Wurzburg. Middle Franconia lies to the 
south of the other two, conterminous with the Upper 
Palatinate, Swabia, and W urtemberg It is watered by the 
Regnitz and the Altmuhl. The principal town is Nurem- 
berg, the seat of the administration is at Ausbach, and the 
court of appeal at Eiehstadt. 

FBANEKER, a town of Holland, province of Friesland, 
is situated 10 miles W. of Leeuwarden, on the canal 
between that town and Haarlingen The university 
founded here in 1685 was abolished by Napoleon I, and 
its endowments were diverted in 1815 to the support of 
an athensBum, and later of a gymnasium, with which a 
physiological cabinet and a botanical garden are connected. 
Franeker also possesses a very fine observatory. The uni- 
versity buildings are occupied by an asylum for insane. 
The chief industries of the town are silk-weaving, woollen 
spinning, and shipbuilding. Population in 1876, 6643. 

FRANKENBERG, an important manufacturing town 
of Saxony, circle of Zwickau, is situated on the Zschopau, 
7 miles N.E. of Ohemnitz. The principal buildings are the 
great church, restored in 1874-5, and the new town-house. 
Frankenberg has extensive woollen, cotton, and silk manu- 
factures, and also dye-works and cigar factories. Its educa- 
tional establishments include a city school, a real school, and 
a technical school for engineering, in connexion with which 
there is a chemical laboratory. Population in 1876, 10,462. 

FBANKENHAUSEN, a town of Germany, prmcipality 
of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, is situated on the Little 
Wipper, 36 miles N.N E. of Gotha. It consist of an old 
and a new town, the latter mostly rebuilt since a very 
destructive fire in 1833, and has an old castle, two 
churches, a seminary for teachers, a hospital, and a new 
town-housa Its industries include the manufacture of 


sugar, cigars, and buttons, and there is a salt mine in the 
vicinity. At Frankenhausen a battle was fought 15th May 
1525, in which the peasants under Thomas Munzer were 
defeated by the Saxon, Brunswick, and Hessian troops. 
Population in 1875, 4725 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, government of Breslau, is situated 35 miles S by 
W. of the town of that nama It has a monastery of the 
charity fnars, a garrison, and an old castle The principal 
manufactures are linen, woollen, and cotton goods, straw 
hats, chemical substances, and salt Population in 1875, 
7492. . ^ 

FBANKENTHAL, a town in the Bhenish district of 
Bavaria, is situated on the Isenach, 9 miles N W. of Mann- 
heim, and IS connected with the Rhine by a canal 4 miles 
in length. It has a poorhouse, an infirmary, a deaf and 
dumb institution, an asylum for insane, and the ruins of an 
old monastery. Its principal industries are the manufacture 
of machinery, bell-founding, and brewing 

Frankenttal existed as a village in the 8tli century, but it owes 
its piospenty to a colony of Flemish Protestant refugees who settled 
them m 1662, After this it rose very rapidly, so that in 1677 it 
heeame a town. The Spaniards made an unbuceessful attempt to 
capture it m 1621, and it was taken by them in 1623 In 1689 it 
was burned to the ground by the Fiench, and it delivered itself up 
to the same power in 1796 Population in 1876, 7907 

FRANKFORT, a city of the United States, capital of 
Franklin county and of the State of Kentucky, m pictur- 
esquely situated on both sides of the Kentucky river, on 
a space of elevated ground bounded by a bluff 150 feet 
high. It is distant 29 miles W.N.W. from Lexington, 
and 65 miles E. from Louisville, by rail The river is 
crossed at Frankfort by two bridges, and that portion of 
the town lying on the south side of the nver is known 
as South Frankfort. The principal buildings are the State 
house, a marble builduig with a handsome portico sup- 
ported by Ionic columns, the institution for imbecile 
children, the State penitentiary, the county court-house, 
and the public hall The beautiful cemetery contains the 
remains of Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kentucky, who 
died September 20, 1820 Frankfort has distilleues and 
flour and cotton mills, and a considerable trade in lumber. 
The river is navigable for steamers 40 miles above the city. 
Frankfort was laid out in 1787, and became the capital of 
the State in 1792 In 1862 it was occupied for a short 
time by the Oonfederatea The population in 1860 was 
.3702, and in 1870, 6396, of whom 2335 were coloured. 

FBANKFORT-OKr-THB-MAiir, in German Feajstkpurt or 
Feankpueth-am-Main, one of the pnncipal cities of the 
German empire, in the circle of Wiesbaden, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, and till 1866 one of the four 
free cities of Germany. It lies about 330 feet above the 
level of the sea, in 60“ 6^ 43^^ N. lat. and 8“ 4L 9” E. long., 
22 miles E. of Mainz and 16 miles N. of Darmstadt. The 
position which it occupies is one of no small natural beauty 
in the broad and fertile valley of the Main, its northern 
horizon being formed by the soft outlines of the Taunus 
range. The surrounding country is richly clad with orchard 
and forest, and in the season of spring especially presents 
a prospect of indescribable luxuriance. In earlier times 
the city with its fortifications had the form of an irregular 
pentagon, of whach the longest side was defined by the right 
bank of the river j but now that the fortifications have been 
demolished, new suburbs have spread out widely in all 
directions, and the village of Sachsenhausen on the opposite 
side of the stream has extended in a similar fashion, so tliat 
the whole area of architectural occupation measures about 
2^ miles from E. to W., and about 2 miles from N. to S. 
Even within the old encincture great transformation have 
been effected, and much of the quaint domestic architecture 
and the intricate network of narrow streets and lanes has 
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given way to modern improvements. Only one side, for 
example, of tlie famous Judengasse or Jews’ Street is now 
standing, the other having been demolished since 1870 j 
bat the visitor can still see the house where Ludwig Borne 
was born in 1786, and the dingy and unpretentious pre- 
mises of No. 148 which saw the rise of the Bothschild 
family. When the whole of what remains of this street has 



been pulled down and rebuilt, as it must be ere long, there 
will still be many less celebrated parts of the old city of no 
small interest as eloquent relics of bygone conditions of life. 
In the modern quarters Frankfort will compare favourably, 
both in the general appearance of the streets and in the 
architectural character of individual buildings, with all 
except a very few of the greater cities of the Continent ; and 
almost every year this is becoming more certainly true. 
Among the more spacious streets are the Sclione Aussicht or 
Beautiful Prospect along the Main, the Kaiser-Strasse or 
Emperor Street, aud the Zeil. The business of the city is 
largely concentrated in the Zeil, the Eossmarkt or Horse 
Market, the Kaiser-Strasse, Friedens-Strasse, and their im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The principal ecclesiastical building in Frankfort is the 
cathedral of St Bartholomew’s, which is situated not far 
from the river between the Domplatz on the N. and the 
Weekmarkb on the S. The date of its first foundation is 
not precisely knowm. A church called Salvator’s was erected 
on the site by Louis the German at least as early as 874 
A.D., and he enriched it with considerable donations, and 
instituted a chapter of twelve priests aud an abbot. Charles 
the Fat not only confirmed his father’s gifts in 882, but 
he added a nona or ninth of the produce of Frankfort, 
Trebur, Ingelheim, Kreiznach, and other royal domains. In 
the 12 th century the church obtained possession of the skull 
of St Bartholomew, and by the early part of the 13th it 
appears to have been known as St Bartholomew’s church.. 
The building was by that time in a very dilapidated con- 
dition j and consequently Pope Gregory IX, urged the. 
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faithful of the diocese of Mainz to contribute to its restora- 
tion. When in 1315 the church was appropriated to the 
religious ceremonies connected with the coronation of the 
emperors, it was found necessary to enlarge its dimensions. 
The eastern portion, consisting of the choir and two towers, 
was pulled down aud rebuilt on a larger scale about 1338, 
and in the same century the wings of the transepts and 
the imperial election chapel were added. The so-called 
Ffarrthurm or Parson’s Tower was built bet w^een 1414 and 
1612. Ill 1855 the interior was renovated; but on the 
night of the 14th August 1867 the whole building was laid 
in ruins by a conflagration, In 1869 F. J. Denziger, chief 
architect of the Hatisbon for Kegensburg) cathedral was 
entrusted with the work of restoration, and his task has 
been steadily prosecuted. The only portions of the enter- 
Iirize uncompleted in 1878 were the cloister and the 
grand organ. In the interior are still to be seen the 
high altar at which after 1562 the imperial coronations 
were celebrated, the tombstone of the emperor Gilnther of 
Schwarzburg, who died in Frankfort in 1349, and the tomb- 
stone of Rudolph, the last knight of Sachsenhausen, who 
died ill 1371. The other Catholic churches are Leonhards- 
kirche and Liebfrauenkirche, and the Deutschhauskircho 
ill Sachsenhausen. St Leonhard’s ranks second to the 
cathedral in point of antiquity, and is said to occupy the 
site of the palace of Charles the Great. It possesses a 
stained glass window above the high altar, with a Lord’s 
Supper by Hans Holbein. Our Lady’s Church was founded 
in 1322 by Schbffen Weigel of Wambach, was made col- 
legiate in 1326, and underwent a restoration in the second 
half of the 18th century. St Paul’s (Paulskirche), the 
principal church of the Evangelical Lutherans, was built 
between 1786 and 1833 on the site of the old church of the 
Minorites, and is mainly interesting as the seat of the 
national parliament of 1848-49. The church of St 
Nicholas (Nicolaikirche) dates from the 13th century, aud 
has a fine cast-iron spire erected in 1843. From 1570 to 
1721, and again from 1813 to 1841, it was used as a ware- 
house. St Catherine’s was built about 1678-1680 on the 
site of an older building famous in Frankfort history as the 
place where the first Protestant sermon was preached in 
1 522, The principal synagogue — there are three altogether 
— is a MaurO'Byzantine structure erected betw^een 1855 and 
1860 in room of au older synagogue of the 15th century. 
Of the secular buildings in Frankfort perhaps the most 
characteristic is the Rathhaus or Romer, which by a strange 
coincidence bears a name suggestive of, though not derived 
from, its principal historical associations. It was here, in 
the Wahlzimmer or election room, that the electors or their 
plenipotentiaries decided the choice of tlie emperors, and 
here, in the Kaisersaal or emperor’s hall, the coronation 
festival was held, at which the new recipient of the crown 
dined with the electors after having shownhimself from the 
balcony to the people assembled in the Eomerberg, as the 
open place in front of the building is called. The building 
dates from the 15th century, and occupies the site of the 
Golden Swan and two private houses which from time im- 
memorial had borne the name of the Romer. The Kaisersaal 
retained its antique appearance till 1843; but it is now 
ornamented with a series of modern paintings by Veit, 
Jung, Ballenberger, and a score of other German artists re- 
presenting the “ German” emperors from Charlemagne to 
Francis II., in all fifty-two. The palace of the prince of 
Thurn and Taxis is a large building in the old French style 
of considerable historical interest : from 1806 to 1810 it 
was the residence of the “prince-primate,” or head of the 
confederation of the Rhine ; after the battle of Leipsic it 
was occupied by Francis I. of Austria ; and from 1816 to 
1866 the parliament of the German confederation held its 
sessions within its walls. The Eschenheim Tower is a pic- 
IX, — 89 
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tares(iue relic of tlis ancient fortifications dating from the 
middle of the 14th century. 

Haidly anj fact about Franhfort as more familiar to the 
reader of Goethe than that it has an old bridge over the 
Maitij and tliat on the bridge there has been for centuries 
an iron crucifix surmounted by a somewhat insignificant 
figure of a coc]e» commemorating, according to tradition, 
the unfortunate fowl which first crossed the bridge^ and 
thus fell a prey to the devil who, in hope of a nobler 
victim, had sold his assistance to the original arclutecL 
The first distinct mention of a bridge over the river occurs 
in 1222, and the present stricture dates from the 14th 
century. As late at least as 1475 the central span was not 
arched over. There are now fourteen arches in all, the 
total length of the bridge being 869 feet. The cock and 
crucifix are mentioned as early as 1405, and anti<juaries 
assert that it probably marks the spot wlieie criminals m 
the olden time were flung into the river. About half a 
mile below the old bridge a new bridge, called the “ Uutei- 
Jlain Bfucke," was constructed by P. Sehmick, between 
1872 and 1874, and about midway between the two hes 
the footbridge or “ Steg,” erected by the same engineer in 
1868-69, and the first example of its kind m Germany. 
The “Ober-Main” or Upper Main Bridge was opened to 
traffic in the spring of 1878. Several other bridges for 
railway purposes are pto 3 eet©d. 

Few cities of the same size as Fiankfort are so richly 
famished with Literary, scientific, and artistic institutions, 
OP posaes.s so many handsome buildings appropriated to 
their service The town theatre was built between 1780 and 
1827 lu a Dutch-French style, and was restoied in 1855; 
and as it has proved too small for the wants of the people, 
anew opera house has bean erected near the Bockenheim 
gate, after the plans of Professor Luca of Berlin. There is 
a public picture-gallery in the Saalhof, containmg works by 
Haus Holbein, Giunewald, Yandyck, Teniers, Yon der 
Neer, Haus von Culmbach, Lucas Cranach, Martin Schon, 
&c The nucleus of the collection is of very ancient date , 
considerable additiona were made m 1 803 at the seculariza- 
tion of the monasteries , in 1839 Ernst Fr. K Prehn’a 
cabinet of more than 850 small oil-pamtings was presented 
by his beirs, and 220 that had belonged to Johann G. Chr 
Daems were added in 1856, in terms of his bequest. The 
Stadel Art Institute (Stadersche Kunst lustitut) takes its 
name from Johann Fnednch Stadol, w'ho not only left his 
collection of paintings, engravings, and other property to 
the town, but appropriated a million marks to the erection 
of an institute and college. Itspictnre gallery and cabinet 
of engravings are both extremely rich in wor^ of German 
art . the latter m 1874 had 5-4300 plates. In the town 
library, which is kept in a building erected between 1820 
and 1835, there are upwards of 100,000 volumes; and 
among its rarer treasures are a Gutenberg Bible printed at 
Mainz between 1450 and 1455, another on parchment dated 
1462, the InMitxiiioiies Jmtimanit Mainz, 1468,. the Thewr- 
Dan^, with woodcuts by Hans jScheufelein, Abyssinian j 
manuBcripts presented by the African traveller Riippel, and 
autographs of Luther, Melanchthon, Wallenstein, Mapoleon 
I , Goethe, Schiller, &e. The Bethmann Museum owes its 
celebrity principally to Danneckcr’s Ariadne, but it also 
possesses the original plaster model of Thorwaldsen'a Ei> 
trance of Alexander the Great into Babylon. Among the 
scientific institutions perhaps the chief place belongs to those 
named after J, Chr. Senckenberg, the ^ysiciau. Benekon- 
berg himself founded both the Burger or citizens’ hospital 
and the medical institute, with, an anatomical theatre, botani- 
cal garden, and library , and a society of natural science 
{S€nc'':enberg8(Jie I^atur/orschende Ge8ellsc7icift)'^Q& instituted 
111 his honour in 1817, and now poaaessea an extensive and 
valuable museum. Large gardens were opened for the 


patients of the citizens’ hospital in 1851, and in 1875 new 
buildings were added A physical association was founded 
in 1824, an association for geography and statistics in 1836, 
a medical association in 1845, the association for history 
and archteology in 1857, and the free German institute for 
science, art, and general culture in 1859 An association 
for tne cultivation of classical and especially of church 
music (the Cacilieii-Verem) was instituted by Scbelble m 
1818, and a similar association (the RuhL'sche Verein) by 
Buhl in 1851 , and there are several other musical unions, 
such as the Philharmonische Verem, the Liederkranz, &c 
In 1858 a zoological garden was opened by a joint stock 
company near the Bockenheim Road, and m 1873 it was 
transferred to a new site on the Pfing&tweide or Pentecost 
Meadow, and assigned to a new company When in 1868 
the duke of Nassau offered the plants of his winter garden 
for sale, a company, the Palm Garden Company, was formed 
at Frankfort, which purchased the collection, and established 
what is now the most beautiful of all the pleasure-ground-s 
in the city. 

Besides the Burger Hospital already mentioned, Frank- 
fort has several large institutions for the sick and infirm. 
The Holy Ghost Hospital, originally founded in 1278 for 
invalid pilgrims, is now appropuated to the seivants and 
apprentices of Frankfort citizens. Its convalescent hospital, 
opened in 1868 at the Manikur, was the first establish- 
ment of the kind in Ge^InQnJ^ It maintains m each of 
the fourteen quarters of the town a physician, a surgeon, 
and an apothecary for the gratuitous assistance of the poor. 
The new asylum for the insane, with room for 200 patients, 
was elected between 1859 and 1863, partly by public sub- 
scription, and partly by a donation of 100,000 florins from 
Herr von "Wiesenhutten. For its deaf and dumb institution 
the town is indebted to Ludwig Kosol, who in 1827 staited 
with three pupils ; and it was at his suggestion that the blind 
asyluna was established by the society for the fvirtherance 
of the useful arts. The 'Waisenbaus or orphan asylum 
, erected in 1829 is no longer employed for its original pur- 
pose, as it has since 1860 been thought better to board the 
orphan children with families in the neighbouring villages 
of Lich, Wachtersbach, (he. It is suflScient to mention the 
Jewish mfirmuiy, built at the expense of the Rothschilds ; 
the new Jewish hospital, erected in 1874, Dr Christ’s 
children’s hospital, originated in 1835 ; and the maternity 
hospital, openedml855. Among thenumeious associations 
for benevolent purposes are the F) mien- Verem or ladies’ 
union, founded in 1813 for the assistance of sick families 
and women in childbed; the Jewish ladies’ union for the 
education of orphan girls , the association originated in 
1851 for taking charge of infants during the working 
houra; the Pestalozzi union (1816) for the education ot 
neglected children, and its auxiliary the Schiiboth institute 
for Protestant boys (1866) ; the prison association, dating 
from 1868 ; and the Martha asylum, dating from 1866. 

Frankfort has always been much more of a commercial 
than an industrial town, and at present it manufactures 
little else but Frankfort black, waxcloth, jewellery, gold and 
silver thread, tapestry, and such like articles. Bockenheim, 
however, a small town with which it is connected by tramway 
lines, is a flourishing manufacturing centre ; and the Frank- 
fort capitalists are connected with the industrial enterprises 
of Wiesbaden, Hanau, Offenbach, &c. There are two great 
faira held in the town, — the Ostormesse or spring fair, and 
the Herbstmesae or autumn fair. The former, which was 
the original nucleus of all the commercial prosperity of the 
city, begins on the second Wednesday before Easter; and 
the latter on the second Wednesday before the 8th. of Sep- 
tember, They last three weeks, and the lost day save one, 
called the Nickdchestag, is distinguiBhed by the influx of 
people from the neighbouimg country. The trade in 
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leather is of great aud growing importance. A horse fair 
has been held twice a year since 1863 under the patronage 
of the agricultural society , and the wool market was re- 
matituted in 1872 by the German Trade Society Frank- 
foit has long been famous as one of the principal banking 
centies of Europe; and throughout the city there are 
upwaiJs of 220 banking offices The so-called “Fiank- 
fort Bank” was founded in 1854, with a capital of 
10,000,000 gulden The exchange occupies a building 
opposite the Paulskirche, erected since 1840 according 
to the plans of Stuler of Berlin, and it is remarkable 
for the large business that is done in Government stock. 
In the 17th century the town was the seat of a great book- 
trade , but it has long been distanced in this department 
by Leipsic. The FianXf niter Journal was founded iu 
1615, the Postzeihing m 1616, the Neue Frankfurter 
Zeitung in 1859, and the Frankfurter Presse in 1866. The 
zoological garden company publish a monthly magazine 
devoted to the popularization of natural history; and the 
Senckeubeig society have issued T'mjwaciiojis since 1854-6 

There are four railway stations in Frankfort • by the 
Wesar station the traveller leaves for Nauheim and Cassel, 
for Homburg, for Kronberg, and the north generally; from 
the Taunus station he proceeds along the right bank of the 
river to Mainz, from the Neekar station he leaves for 
Darmstadt and the south, and for Mainz by the line along the 
left bank of the river; and from the Hanau station he pro- 
ceeds eastwards. In Sachsenhausen there is the Offenbach- 
Hanau station. The Neekar railway crosses the river by a 
bridge erected in 1846-48, which is also used by the 
Offenbach and the “ Liukamainiach ” lines, Several other 
bridges across the river are projected m connexion with 
the scheme for centralizing the railway systems. Com- 
munication within the town is facilitated by tramways, 
aud there is also a line all the way to Bockeuheim. 

Fiankfoit has been the birthplace of not a few of the 
most celebrated men of Germany. J. G. Schlosser the his- 
torian, Feuerbach the philosopher, Kirchner the scholar and 
naturalist, Clement Brentano, Bettina von Arnim, and 
Ludwig Borne, are all iu the list, but what the city con- 
siders its highest literary distinction is the fact that Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe was born in 1749 at No. 33 Hirsch- 
graben. In 1863 the house was purchased for 66,000 
florins by the Free German “Hochstift ” (or Grand Asso- 
ciation) for the sciences, arts, and general culture, and 
thus made for ever the common property of the German 
people The society consists of members in aU parts of the 
world, associated by admiration of the poet. Under the 
direction of Otto Volga the house has been as much as 
possible put into the state in which it was in Goethe’s youth; 
aud at the same time the rooms are turned into so many 
little museums of Goethe literature and art. On the high 
grounds to the south of the river there is a spot, now known 
as the Gothe Ruhe, or Goethe’s Rest, where the poet is 
said to have admired the prospect of his native town, and 
there a tasteful wooden tower m the Swiss chfi,let style 
was built m 1877 by the Terachonerungs-Verem, or associa- 
tion for the beautifying of the city. The Goethe statue 
was erected in 1844 in what is now the Goethe Platz to the 
north of the Rossmarkt; it was designed by Schwanthaler, 
and cost in the royal foundry at Munich. 

Of memonol monuments the larg^ and most elaborate 
in Frankfort is that erected in 1858 in honour of the early 
German printers. It was modelled by Ed. von der Lausitz 
and executed by Herr von Kreis. The statues of Gutenberg, 
Fust, and Schofifer form a group on the top; an orna- 
mented frieze presents medallions of a number of famous 
prmters ; below these are figures representing the towns of 
Mainz, Strasbnrg, Venice, and Frankfmrt; and on, the 
corners of the pedestal are allegorical statues of theology, 


poetry, science, and mdustry The Schiller statue, erected 
in 1863, is the work of a Frankfort artist, Dielmaun. A 
monument in the Bockenheim Anlage, dated 1837, pie- 
serves the memory of GuioUet, the burgomaster, to whom 
the town is mainly indebted foi the beautiful promenades 
which occupy the site of the old foitification , and similai 
monuments Lave been reared to Senckenberg (1863), Beth- 
mann, and Wiesenhutten. A statue of Charlemagne adorns 
the old Mam bridge. 

The new cemetery (opened in 1828) contains the graves 
of Arthur Schopenhauer and Feueibach, of Passavant the 
biographer of Raphael, Balleuherger the artist, Hessemer 
the architect, Sommeriiiig the naturalist, Dr Bolimer, 
and Stadel The Bethmann vault attracts attention by 
thiee bas-reliefs from the chisel of Thorwaldsen, and the 
Reichenbach mausoleum is a vast pile designed by Hessemci 
at the command of William II. of Hesse, and adorned 
with sculptures by Z'werger and Von der Lausitz. Iu the 
Jewish section, which is walled off from the lest of the 
burying-ground, the most remarkable tombs are those of 
the Rothschild family. 

The present municipal constitution of the town dates 
from 1867, and conforms to the Prussian system The 
electors choose 54 representatives for a term of 6 years; 
and every two years a third of the number retire, but are 
eligible for re-election. The 54 representatives elect twelve 
town councillors, six of whom receive a salary and servo 
for 12 years, while the rest receive no salary and serve for 
6 years. The chief burgomaster is nominated by the king 
for 12 years, and the second burgomaster must receive the 
king’s recognition. Since 1873 the town has been supplied 
with water from the Vogelsberg and the Spessart by the 
Frankfurter Quellwasseileitung QeseUschaft at the rate of 
about a million cubic feet per day, the natural pressure 
being sufficient to carry the water to the highest stories. 
The population of Fiankfoit has contmued almost steadily 
to increase since tlie beginning of the century, the yearly 
percentage varying from OT m 1843 to 8 9 m 1872. Iu 
1817 the civil population was 41,458 ; in 1840, 56,269 , 
in 1849, 68,599, in 1865, 63,496; and in 1864, 77,372. 
The events of 1866 led to a decline, and in 3867 the 
number was only 75,918. By 1871 it had again risen to 
89,265; m 1872 it was 97,230; m 1873, 102,680; and 
in 1876, 103,136. Including the suburban villages (Born- 
heim 10,085, Bockenheim 13,043, Oberrad 4^609, and 
Rodclheim 3903), the total is 134,776. 

History . — Though the Eoiuaiis certainly had settlements in the 
valley of the Mom, os at Mattiocum (Wiesbaden) and Novus Yicus 
(Heddemheim), theie is no proof that the site of Frankfort was 
|jennanently occupied before the arnval of the Franks, from whom 
it denves its name Father Fuclis of Mainz, indeed, asserted in 
the end of the 18th century that he had epi^phio evidence for 
the statement that Frankfort was founded by the Eomans in the 
2d century of the Christian era, and that by the 8d century it had 
become a great fortified cityj hut unfortimately none of the inscrip- 
tions to which he referred have ever been shown, to exist Popular 
tradition connects the origin of the town with the histoiy of Cliarle- 
magne, asserting that the name Fiunkfoi't is dne to the fact that 
once, when he was retreating from the Saxons, he and his Frankish 
army were safely conducted across the river by a doe, and that 
Sachsenhausen was so called because he settled there a colony of 
the S^ons whom he had subdued. The first truly historical notice 
of the town occurs in 793, when Eginhai'd, Charlemagne’s bio- 
grapher, tells us that he spent the winter m the villa Frankonovurd 
EText year there is mention more than once of a rcyal palace there, 
and the early importance of the place is mdioated by the fact that 
it was chosen as the seat of an eocleskstical council, which was 
attraided not only by German but by French and Italian bishops, 
as well as by two papal legates. The name Frankfort is also found 
in several omcial documents of Chsxlemagne’s reign , and from the 
notices that occur in the early chrombles and chaarters-it would appear 
that the place was the mostpo'^ous at least of the numerous villages 
of the Main district. Dtmng the Carlovmgiau penod it was the 
seat of no fewer thsai 16 imperial councils or coUotpnes. The town 
was probably at first built on an island m the river. It was ongm- 
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ally governeil by a royal officer oi actor dominitiLs, and down even 
to tie close of the enipiie it remained h purely imperial or royal 
ton n It gradually acqmied vanoas privileges, and oy the close of 
the I4th century the on^ mark of dependence was the pajment of 
fi yearly ta^ Louis the Pious dwelt even more frequently at Frank- 
fort than his fathei had done, and about 823 he built himself a new 
palace, the basis of the later Sa^ilhof I n 822 and 823 two great 
diets were held in the palace, and at the former there were present 
deputies fiom the eastern Slavs, the Avars, and the Normans 
The place continued to be a favourite residence with Louis the 
German, aud he died there in 876 By the rest of the Carlovmgian 
longs it was less frequently visited, and this neglect was naturally 
greater dunng the period of the Saxon and Salic emperors from 908 
to 1137 Diets, however, were held in the town in 961, 1016, 1069, 
and 1109, and councils in lOOO aud 1006 From a pnvilege of 
Henry IV, m 1074, grontmg the city of 'Woniia fieedom from tax 
in their trade with several royal cities, it apiiears that Frankfort 
was even then a place of some commercial importance. In 1217 
we find raentiou made of an imperial mint and a com market in the 
town About 1227 it was already in possession of a yearly fair 
Between 1140 and the banning ot the mteiTegnum it saw 21 diets, 
and that of 1142 gave me to the Guelph and Ghibellme parties 
No fewer than 10 new churchea were erected in the 60 years from 
1220 to 1270 It was about the same period, probably in 1240, 
that the Jews first settled in tlie town lu the contest which Louis 
tha Bavarian niamtained. with the papal throne Frankfort sided 
with the emperor, and it was consequently placed under an inter- 
dict for 20 years from 1329 to 1349. On Lbius’s death it refused 
to accept the papal conditions of pardon, and only yielded to 
Charles IV , the papal elect, when Gunther of Schwarzbuig thought 
It more prudent to abdicate m his favour Charles granted the city 
a full amneRty, and confirmed its hbertieg and pnvileges. By the 
famous bnll of 1356, called by way ot distinction tha Golden Bull, 
or, after the emperor, Bidla OaroliivU, Fmnkfort is dednred the 
seat of tha impend elections ("Wahlstadt Reiches), and it still pie- 
aerves an official eontemporaueous copy of the original document as 
the most precious of the eight imperial bulls in its possession In 
the 17th and 18th centunes, says Kinegk, the bull was regaidod oa 
the most notable sight of the city, and was only exhibited to persons 
of high rank. From the data of the bull to the close of the empire, 
Frankfort retained the position of “ Wahlstadt,’' and only five of tlie 
two-and-twenty luonarclia who ruled during that period were elected 
elsewhere In 1388-89 Frankfort assisted tha South-Geman towns 
in their wars with the princes and nobles, and in a consequent 
battle with tha troops of the Palatinate, the town banner was lost 
aud earned to Kronberg, whore it was long preserved as a trophy 
On peace being concluded in 1391, the town had to pay 12,662 
florins, and this brought it into gi’eat financial difficulties In. the 
course of the next 50 years debt was contracted to the amount of 
126,772 floima The diet at Worms in 1496 chose Frankfort as 
tlie seat of the newly instituted Iinueiial Chnmber, or '*]ktchs~ 
S^amnic] ffcrichi,” for the settlement of discussions between, the dif- 
ferent states of the empire , and it wos not till 1527 that the chambei 
w IS removeiL to Spires At the Reformation Frankfort heartily joined 
tha Protestant party, aud lu consequence it was haidly treated both 
by the emperor Charles V and by the aiuhbi.'sliop of Mainz. It ro- 
fuaed to suhscLibo the Augsburg Recess, but at the same time it was 
not till 1686 that it was prevailed to join the Smalkaldic League On 
the failure of this confederation it opened its gates of its own accord 
to the imperial general Buren on 29th Dec. 1546, although, he hod 
jifissed by tha city, which he considered too strong for the forces 
under his command The emperor was merciful enough to leave it 
111 possession of its pnvileges, but he inflicted a fine of 80,000 gold 
gulden, and the citizens had to endure till Oct 1647 the presence 
of from 8000 to 10,000 soldiers. This resulted m a pestilence which 
not only lessened the population but threatened to give the death- 
blow to the great annual fairs ; and at the close of the war it wna 
found that it had cost the city no less than 228,931 gulden. In 
1522 Frankfort was invested for three weeks by Maurice of Saxony, 
who was still m anna against the emperor, but it continued to hold 
out till peace was concluded between the principal combatants. 
Between 1612 and 1616 occurred the great Fettmilch lusurrection, 
perhaps the moat ramorkable episode in themtemolliistory of Frank- 
fort Tlie magistracy had been aoquinng more aud more the charac- 
ter of an oligarchy , aU power was practically m the hands of a few 
closely- related families, and the gravest peculation and malversation 
took place without hindrance The ordinary citizens were roused to 
assert tlieir rights, and they found leaders in Fettmilch, Gemgross, 
and Schopp, who carried the contest to dangeiotifl excesses, but 
lacked ability to hrmg it to a aucceasM issue. An impend commis- 
sion Wvis ultimately appointed, and the three principal culprits and 
several of their aaaociataa were executed in 1616, with thobarharoua 
dii vices of the times It was not till 1801 that the last mouldering 
liontl of thoFottmilch companydropped unnoticed from that oJdtower 

which, from its position near thebndge, is known as thoBrtekon- 
thurra In the words of Dr Knegk, who has furnished a detailed his- 
tory of the whole penod, the insuirectiou completely destroyed the 


political power of the guilds, gave new strength to the supremacy of 
the putnuate, and brought no farther advantage to the rest of the 
citizens than a few unpiovenienta in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the magistracy The Jews, who had been attacked by 
tlie popular party, were solemnly reinstated by inipeiial coniniand 
m all their previous pnvileges, and received full compensation for 
their losses Dnnng the Thirty Years’ War Frankfort did not 
escape la 1631 Gustavua Adolphus gamaoned it with 600 men, 
who remained in possession till they weie expelled four years later 
by the imperial general Lamboy In 1792 the citizens hod to pay 
2,000,000 gulden to the French general Custine, and in 1796 Kleiber 
bombarded the town, and exacted 8,000,000 francs The independ- 
ence of Frankfort was brought to on end in 1806, on the foi-matiou 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and ui 1810 it was made the 
capital of a grand-duchy of Frankfort, which had an aiea of 3216 
sqnaie miles, with 302,106 inhabitants, and was divided into the 
four distnets of Frankfoi-t, Aecliatfenbnrg, Fulda, and Hanaii 
On the reconstitution ot Germany in 1815 it again became a fiee 
city, aud in the following year it was declared the seat of the 
German Confederation. In April 1833 occuiied what is known us 
the Frankfort Riot (Frankfurter Attentat), in which a nunibei 
of Geiman students, assisted by the peasants of the vicinity, 
attempted to break up the diet Tha city joined the Geiiimu 
ZoUverem m 1836 Dunng the revolutionaiy penod of 1848 the 
people of Frankfort took a cluef part in political movements, and 
the stieeta of the town were more than once tlie scene of conflict 
In the war of 1866 they were on the Austrian side On the 16th 
of July the Prussian troops, under General Vogel vou Falken- 
stem, entered the town, and on the 8th of October it was fomally 
incorporated with the Prussian state. A fine of 6,000,000 fioiins 
was exacted In 1871 the tioaty which concluded the Fianco- 
German war was signed in the Swan Hotel by Pnnee Bismaick lunl 
Jules Favre, and it is consequently known as the Frankfoit Feaco 

Soe Bdhmer, Vrlkunienbueli der JRelchmtadl Franljiirt, 183fi, Klrchacr, Oe- 
sOikMeder Stadt Frankjut 1, 1807-1810 , Feyorlein, Naihliaijc, ele^ tur Oejehuhtu 
JFianl^urtf.lBlO, Tableau kislonque et iopograpMque de Prantfoit, Frunkfoit, 
1828 , Mitthmlungen itier Fhy%i»eh-geographt»clw Yet Mtnttee von Fi ankfut t 
am Main, 1839-41 , Kmg, Uittoi'Uch-topogr Sesehreibung von Franljw /, 184r» 
MeiainKar, StatUtUcht TebefticM, 1841, and Zur StalMik Frani/urta, 1848 
Battotin, Oeitliehe JietchrHbung der StaUl Frankfurt, 1801, and JiaUerdtmi tu 
Fianlfurt, 1600, Kilegk, QesehKlUe von Frankfurt, 1611, ArchlvfUi Ftankfinlt 
Geuhiehte und Kuntt, 1839-1874, Strlckei, Neuata Cfetchtehte von FiankfurU 
1874-70, tha MUtheit ungen of the Society In Frunkfoit for lllutory and Ardiieo- 
logy , Bavoiisteln's Pbht ei durcii Franifui t a M ttnd Uingebungen (no date) In 
1864 Fr W Bolkeskarap published a bonutlful MalerUehet' Plan von Ft ankfurt 
a. M und itiner ndehaten Umgebung, nach dor Jfatur aufgmiomnien umi auf 
geometntclter Baait in Vogeltchuu geiexehneU (HAW) 

FEA-NKFOBT-ON-THE-ODEIl, in German Frankfurt- 
aii-der-Oder, a town of Germany at the head of a govoin- 
nient m the Prussian province of Brandeubuig, about CO 
miles in an easterly diiection from Berlin. The town pro- 
per, which has far outgrown tlie limits of its ancient walls, 
lies on the left of the river, hut it is connected by a wooden 
budge 900 feet long with the suburb of Damm. Among 
the more impoitant buildings are the Protestant church of 
St Maiy’s {the Oberkiiche), a handsome buck edifice of 
the 13th eentary, the Roman Catholic church, the Jewish 
synagogue, the Rathhaus, dating from 1607, and beaiing 
on its south ecu gable the sign of the Hanseatic League, the 
city infirmary, three hospitals, an orphan asylum, a work- 
liouBB, a theatre, the Prederick gymnasium, and the pio- 
vincial industrial school The university of Frankfoit, 
which was founded in 1506 by the elector of Brandenburg, 
Joachim I., was removed to Bieslau in 1811, and the 
uniyersity buildings are now occupied by the Realschule 
As the chief town of a province, Frankfort is the seat of a 
court of appeal, a general commission, and a number of 
administrative hoards. Its industry is mainly devoted to 
the manufacture of iron-wares, pottery, paper, silk and 
woollen goods, bone-dust, chocolate, and liqueurs. Being 
situated on the high road from Berlin to Silesia, command- 
ing an extensive system of water communication by means 
of the Oder and its canals to the Vistula and the Elbe, and 
in modern times having become an important railway 
junction, it maintains no small commercial activity, which 
IS further fostered and concentrated by its three annual fairs 
held respectively at lieminiscere or the second Sunday in 
Lent, at St Margaret’s day, and at Martinmas. The popu- 
lation, which in 1849 was 29,969, had at the census of 
1875 attained to 47,176. The municipal existence of 
Frankfort goes back to 1253, when it was colonirod by 
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Fraukish merchants introduced by John and Conrad of 
Brandenburg, who had recently conquered the district from 
the Wends. The principal facts in its external historyare — 
the siege which it successfully sustained against the 
emperor Charles IV in the time of the pretender Waldemar; 
the papal excommunication in 1426, on account of its 
quarrel with the bishop of Lebus; the siege of the Hussites 
in 1432, of the Poles in 1450, and of the duke of Sagau in 
1477 ; and its capture by Gustavus Adolphus in 1631, and 
by the Russians in 1769. The presence of the Russians 
on this occasion cost the town 300,000 thalers, and in the 
earlier part of the following century the continual quarter 
iiig of foreign troops created great destitution, compelling 
the magistrates to procure a loan of 208,000 thalers. 
Ewald von Kleist died in the town in August 1769, from 
the effects of a wound received in the battle at the neigh- 
bouring village of Kunersdurf , a monument was erected over 
his grave in the “park*' in 1779. Henrich von Kleist was 
born in the town in 1776, and Franz von Gaudy in 1800 

See K R Hausen, Oesch, der Umversitai und Stadt Fmnkfurtk, 
1806, and the Oesch der Stadt Frasikfitrt, of Saehse (1830), Spiekor 
(1853), and Philippi (1865) 

FRANKINCENSE,! or Olibanum^ (Gr , Xtjffai/wTov.later 
Lat , or Av ,luhdn ^ Turk., 

ghyunluk , Hind., ganda-hirosa^\ a gum-resin obtained from 
certain species of trees of the genus Boswellia, and natural 
order Burseracece The members of the genus are pos 
sessed of the following characters • — Bark often papyrace- 
ous , leaves deciduous, compound, alternate, and impari- 
puiuate, with leaflets serrate or entire , flowers in racemes 
or panicles, white, green, yellowish, or pink, having a small 
persistent, 5-dentate calyx, 5 petals, 10 stamens, a sessile 3 
to 6-chambered ovary, a long style, and a 3-lobed stigma) 
fruit trigonal or pentagonal, and seed compressed. Dr 
George Birdwood {Trans Zm. Soc., xxvii, 1871) distin- 
guishes five species of Boswellia : — (A.) B. thunfera^ Colebr. 
{B glabra and B serrata, Roxb ), indigenous to the moun- 
tainous tracts of central India and the Coromandel coast, 
and B. papynfera {Plossleafionbunda, Endl.) of Abyssinia, 
which, though both thuriferous, are not known to yield any 
of the olibanum of commerce j and (B) B. Frereana (see 
Elemi, vol. viu. p 122), B Bhau Dajiana, and,S. Oarterhj 
the “Yegaar,” “Mohr Add," and “Mohr Madow’'of the 
Somali country, in East Afnca, the last species including a 
variety, the “Maghrayt d’Sheehaz" of Hadramaut, Arabia, 
all of which are sources of true frankincense, or olibanum. 
The trees on the coast of Adel are described by Captain G 
B Kempfhorne as growing, without soil, out of polished 
marble rocks, to which they are attached by a thick oval 
mass of substance resembling a mixture of lime and mortar ; 


‘ Stephen Skinner, M D [EtymUigwon Ijingiue Anglicam.ce, Loud , 
1671), givas the derivation “ Frankincense, Thus, g d Incensum (t « ) 
Thus Llhere seu Liberallter, ut in sooris officils par est, adolendum.” 

“Sic olibanum dixare pro thure ex Qrsaco 6 \tS<a/os” (Solmosias, 
C. S. Phniance Fxereitattone.8, t. ii. p. 926, b, P., Trap ad Ehen , 
1689, fol ) So also Fuchs (Op, Didaot,, pars 11 p, 42, 1604, fol ), 
“ Offlcmis non sine nsu eruditomm, Grseco artioiilo adjecto, Olibanus 
vocatur ” The term oldtano was used in ecclesiastical Latin as early 
as the pontificate of Benedict IX , in the 11th century, (See Ferd. 
UghelluB, Italia Sacra, tom L 108, D , Yen , 1717, fol ) 

“ So designated from its whiteness (J G Stnckius, Sacror. et 
Saorifio Oent. Desanp , p 79, Lngd, Bat , 1696, fol ; Kitto, Cyd 
Bibl Lit , li. p. 808, 1870) c/ Laim, the Somah name for cream 
(R P. Burton, J?irsi Footsteps vn E. A^friea, p. 178, 1866) 

^ Written Louan hy Garcias da Horta (AromaL et Sinvpl. Medico- 
ment. Mist , 0. Clusii Atrebaiis Epsoticorum Lib. Sept,, p 167, 1606, 
fol ), and stated to have been derived by the Arabs from the Greek 
name, the term less commonly used by them being Oonder • cf 
Sansknt Eunda, According to Oolebrooke (in Asiatich Res , ix. 
p 379, 1807), the Hindu writers on Matena Medica use for the re-nn 
of Bomelha thwrifera the designation Cimduru. 

® A term appli^ also to the resinous exudation of Pinus Umgi/olia 
(see Dr B. J. Wanng, Pharmacopoeia of India, p 62, Lond., 1868 
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the purer the marble the finer appears to be the growth of 
the tree The young trees, he states, furnish the most 
valuable gum, the older yielding merely a clear glutinous 
fluid resembling copal varnish.® To obtain the frankincense 
a deep incision is made m the trunk of the tree, and below 
it a narrow strip of bark five inches in length is peeled off. 
When the milk-like juice (“ spuma pinguis," Pliny) wliich 
exudes has hardened by exposure to the atmospheie, the 
incision IS deepened. In about three months the resin has 
attained the required degree of consistency. The season for 
gathering lasts from May until the first rains in September 
The large clear globules are scraped off into baskets, and 
the inferior quality that has run down the tree is collected 
separately. The coast of South Arabia is yearly visited 
by parties of Somalis, who pay the Arabs for the pnvilege 
of collecting frankincense ^ In the interior of the country 
about the plain of Dhof4r,® during the south-west monsoon, 
frankincense and other gums are gathered by the Beni 
Gurrah Bedouins, and might be obtained by them in much 
larger quantities , their lawlessness, however, and the lack 
of a safe place of exchange or sale are obstacles to the 
development of trade. (See 0, Y, Ward, The Gulf of 'Aden 
Pilot, p 117, 1863.) Much as formerly in the region of 
Sakbalites in Arabia (the tract between Ras Makalla and 
Ras Agab),® described by Arrian, so now on the sea-coast of 
the Somali country, the frankincense when collected is stored 
m heaps at various stations Thence, packed in sheep and 
goat-skins, in quantities of 20 to 40 B), it is earned on camels 
to Berbera, for shipment either to Aden, Makalla, and other 
Arabian ports, or directly to Bombay.!® At Bombay, Uko 
gum-acacia, it is assorted, and is then packed for re exporta- 
tion to Europe, Cliina, and elsewhere.!! Arrian relates tliat 
It was an import of Barbarike on the Sinthus (Indus). The 
idea held by several writers, including Niebuhr, that frank- 
incense was a product of India, would seem to have origin- 
ated in a confusion of that drug with benzoin and other 
odoriferous substances, and also in the sale of imported 
frankincense with the native products of India. The gum 
resin of Bosioellia thurifera was described by Oolebrooke 
(m Asiaiick Researches, ix. 381), and after him by Dr J. 
Fleming {Ib., xi. 168), as true frankincense, or olibanum; 
from this, however, it differs in its softness, and tendency 
to melt into a mass!® (Birdwood, loc. at., p. 146). It ia 
sold in the village bazaars of Khandeiih in India under the 
name of Dup-S^ar, ie., incense of the “Salai tree”, and 
according to Mr F Porter Smith, M B. {Gotdrib towards 
the Mai. Med. and Nat. Hist, of China, p. 162, Shanghai, 
1871), IS used as incense in China. The last authority 
also mentions olibanum as a reputed natural product of 
China, Bernhard von Breydenbach,!® Ausonms, Florus, 
and others, arguing, it would seem, from its Hebrew and 
Greek names, concluded that olibanum came from Mount 
Lebanon ; and Chardin {Voyage en Parse, &o., 1711) makes 

® See “Appendix,” vol i. p. 419 of Sir W. C Hama’s Mighlcmds 
of Mlhiovia, 2d ed., Lond., 1844; and Trans. Boiribay Oeog. Soc., 
xni , 1867, p. 188. 

’’ Cnittenden, Trans. Bombay Oeog Soo., vn., 1846, p 121; S. B. 
Miles, J. Oeog. Soc , 1872 

® Or Dhafdi. The incense of “ Dofar" is alluded to Ijy Comoens^ 
Os Imiadas, x. 201. 

® H J Carter, “ Comparative Geog of the South-East Coast of 
Arahia,” lu J, Bondmy Branch of R, Asiatic Soc., m., Jan, 1861, p. 
296 ; and Muller, Oeog. Orceei Minores, i p. 278, Paris, 1866. 

J. Vaughan, Phourm. Joum., xii, 1863, pp 227-9; and Ward, 
op ml., p. 97 

“ Perena, Elem. of Mat Med , li. pt. 2, p- 880, 4th ed., 1847. 

“ “ Bosvodlia thwif&ra," .... says Waring (Phamm of India, 
p 62), “ has been thought to yield East Indian oUbanuni, hut there 
IS no reliable evidence of its 5D doing ” 

“ Lihanus igitur est mons redolentie & sumine aromatioitatis, 
nam ihi herhe odonfere orracimt, ihi eham arbores thurifere coalescnnt. 
qiianim gummi electum olibanum a medicis nuncupatnx.’’ — Pengris 
natio, p. 63, 1502, fob 
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the statement that the frankincense-tiee grows in the mouti' 
tains of Persia, particularly Caramauia 

That fraakiDcense, or okbanutn, -vyas m auoieut timaa, aa 
now, of West-Asiatic origin there is abundant evidence in 
the writings of classical authors. It was Sahrean incense 
that was burnt on the altar of Venus at Paphos (Virg, 
Ml., 1 416 j ef, Qemcj , u 117), and Arabia and tlie land 
of Thus were synonymous {ef. Plautus, !rrinimmtcs, iv 2. 
89, &niPmuhis, v 4. 6). Herodotus (m. 107) and Pliny 
(loc. cit.) apeak of Arabia as the only country that yields 
frankincense, Strabo (xvi. 4) and Arrian more correctly 
mention it as an export also of the neighbouring African 
coast. According to Diodorus Siculus (v. 41), the “Holy 
Island,” at the furthest point of Arabia Pehx, the habitation 
of the Pauchseans, was the source of frankincense, 

In the Scriptures “ incense,” or frankiucause, is noticed 
03 formmg part of the merchandise of the Sabaeans (Heb. 
Shehaiim), who inhabited Sheba or Arabia Pelix (ef. la Ix. 
6, Jer Ti. 20, and 1 Kings %. 10). Theoplnastus {Opera, vs. 
4, ed. F. Wimmer, p. 143) relates that with other apices it 
was produced by the regions of Arabia about Saba, Adra- 
myta, Citibsena, and ilamali, and after transportation to 
the Sahaean temple of the sun was pnrehaaed by mer- 
chants who came tluther. 

The libanotophorouB region of the ancients is defined by 
Carter (/. Bovf^OAj Br. K Amti/i Soe, ii Pj 387, 1847) 
as extending between the Sabhan Mountains, in 17" 30' N. 
lat. and 55° 23' JE. long , and the town of Danikote,in the 
bay of Altammar, in 62" 47' E. long. The trees there are 
congregated in two distinct localities — on the Nejdee or 
high land, two days’ journey from the eea-shore, and on 
the Sahil or plain on the ooastA Its ancient evil reputation 
as a land of fogs and dark atmosphere, where slaves, as a 
puniBhment, collected the frankincense (Ymeent’s Voyage 
of Nearehiis, ike., p. 89, Oxf , 1809), and where the trees 
that afforded that substance were infested with winged ser- 
pents of various colours, which could be driven away only 
by the smoke of sfcorax (Herod., liL 10.7), was not impro- 
bably due to the fertile imaginatiotts of Arabian spice-mono- 
polists. By their tmde in fraakincense and other aromatics 
the Sabseans aad Gerrhcei, we are informed by Strabo, be- 
came the richest of all the Arabian tubes; and if^waa 
donbtleaa from their emporium at Petra that those, with 
other articles of comniarce, were fay caravan conveyed into 
Egypt and Canaan by tlie Edomites, Idumseans, or, aa tihey 
came to be called, Nabataeans, and into the M^iterranean 
coast-regions by the Phoenician Arabs. (See Dr G- Bird- 
wood’s Ea'ndbook io the British Indian Section, Paris Unv- 
versed Bxhihitwn of 1878, Lond. and Par,, 1878, p. 32 ) 
In what IS believed to have been the early part of the 16tU 
century b.o. (see Earn, vol, vii. p. 737), the ships of the 
Egyptian queen Hotasu, or Hatshepu, made an expedition 
to Pun or Pant (held by Professor Ddraichan to he the 
countries on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea where the 
Phoenicians were established before they settled on the 
shores of the Mediterranean), and thence brought to Thebes, 
together with ivory, gold, silver, dog-faced baboons, ^ leopard- 
skins, and other of the “ magnificent products of Pun,” not 
only incense-resiu, but 31 incense-trees, planted in tubs, 
from the “mountains of the harbarians.”® 

Prom the frequent employment of frankincense in the 
sacrifices of the ancients, shown by numerous passages in 
their prose and poetic writings, it is evident that the trade 
in chat suhatanco must formerly have been very extensive, 

^ Cf ThaopTirastaa (ap, cit , p 144). ri (iiv iv Upei rft 5’ Sr 
mui Idlais y$a>pyiais rV iviipeiav ” 

* Of King Solomon’s imports m the ships of the Phceniciaa city of 
Tarsua or Tarsluali (2 Ohron. ix 21) 

8 See Br J, Dilnnchen, The JFlcct of an JSgyptiani Queen, Ac., 
trauslftted hy Anna PuTolchen, plates u., ili. zv., xvu.-zix , Leipzig, 
1868, 
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A tribute of no less than a thousand talents’ weight of it 
was brought to Darius every year by the Arabs, and the 
same quantity was yearly burnt by the Chaldseans on theit 
great altar to Bel at Babylon (Herodotus, in 97, l 183) 
Erom tbe spoils of Gaza, in Syria, 600 talents’ weight of 
frankincense was sent by Alexander the Great to Leonidae 
(see Plutarch's Ims). It was in olden times accounted one 
of the most valuable of tbe products of the East Ten 
talents’ weight of it was one of the precious gifts sent by 
Beleucus II., king of Syria, and his brother Antioehus 
Hievax, king of Oilieia, to tbe temple of Apollo at Miletus, 
243 BO,* and gold, fraakincense, and myrrh were pre- 
sented by the magi from tbe East to the infant Saviour 
(Matt in 11).® Later, in the time of St Silvester (314-330 
AD.), we find 100 pounds of “ aromatnm in incensuiu,” or 
franMneense, mentioned among the costly offenngs made 
by the emperor Constantine in the basilica of St Marcellinus 
and St Peter at Borne 

Frankmcenae, or olibannm, occurs in 'commerce in semi- 
opaque, round, ovate, or oblong tears or irregular lumps, 
which are covered externally with a white dust, tbe result 
of their friction against one another. It has an orncqAious 
■mternol stmctuie, a dull fracture, is of ayellow to yellowish- 
brown hue, the purer varieties being almost colourless, or 
possessing a greenish tinge ; and has a somewhat bitter 
aromatic taste, and a balsamic odour, which is developed by 
heating. Immersed in alcohol it becomes opaqne, and with 
water it yields an emulsion. It contains about 72 per cent, 
of resin soluble in alcohol (Kurbatow) , a large proportion 
of gum soluble in water, andnpparently identical with gum- 
arabic j and a small quantity of a colourless inflammable 
essential oil, one of the constituents of which is the body 
oliben, CjoHia. Frankincense bums with a bright white 
flame, leaving an ash consisting mainly of calcium carbonate, 
the remainder being calcium phosphate, and the sulphate, 
chloride, and. carbonate of potassium (Broconnot).'^ Good 
frankmcenae, Pliny tells us, is recognized by its whiteness, 
size, brittleness, and ready inflammability. That which 
occurs in globular drops is, he says, termed "male finnk- 
inceneef the most esteemed, ha further remaiks, is in 
breast-shaped drops, formed each by the union of two teans.® 
The best frankincense, as we learn from Ainan,*’ was for- 
merly exported from tbe neiglibonrhood of Cape Elephant 
in Africa (the modern Ras Fiel) ; and A. von Krcmer, in 
his description of the commerce of the Hed Sea {Mgy^^lm, 
&C., p. 186, ii, Theil, Leipzig, 1863), observes that the 
African frankincense, called by the Arabs “asli,” is of 
twice die valne of the Arabian “Inban.” Captain B. B. 
Miles (?oc, cit., p. 64) states that the best kind of frnnk- 
I incense, known to the Somob as “ bedwi ” or “ slieheri,” 
oomes from the trees *‘Mohr Add” aad “MohrMadow” 
{^de snp'o), and from a taller species of JioswelUa, the 
“Boido,” and is sent to Bombay for exportation to Europe; 
and that an inferior “mayeti,” the produce of the 

■* B. OhisMl, Antiquitates Asiaticce Christianam, jiEi am Antece- 
A&tUs, p S6-72, lond,, 1728, fol 

' According to on old Persian Icsgoncl, ancl other traditions, the gold 
signifled tlio kingship, tlie fi'ankiijcenso the divinity, tlie myrrh tlie 
healing powers of the child. See H Yale, The Look cf iSer JUfarao 
Polo, vol 1 . pp, 73-78, 1871. 

® Vlgiiollus, I/iber Pontiftcalis, t. i. p IDI, Romas, 1724, 4to 

’’ See, on the chemistry of fi’ankineenso, Bracoimot, Ann do Chimie, 
Ixviu , 1808, pp. 60-60; Johnstqu, Phil Trane., 1838, pp 801-306; 
J. StcnliouB^ Ann. der Cheni. und Pharm., sxxv,, 1840, p 806; 
and A. Kurbatow, Zextsch. fVrr Chem., 1871, p. 201. 

® *'Prs 0 oipua aatam gratia est mammofio, cum liceronte lacryma 
I pnorc cmisecuta aha miscnit se” {Nat Ilist., xii, 82) Ore of the 
Ciiiiiese names for frankincense, Jtil-Hang, “ milk-porfuine,” is ex- 
I plained by the Pen Tdmi (xxxiv 46), a CSimPse •work, as heing denrived 
I from the ripple-lika form of its dro}i8. <See E BretaclmeideT, Oh the 
Nmwledge pcssesml by Hat Ancient Chinese of the Araha, Ssc., p. 19, 

I Lond., 1871.) 

! ® The Voyage of Near chvs, he. cit. 
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“^Yegaar,” is exported chiefly to Jeddah and Yemen porta ^ 
The latter may possibly bo vrhat Niebnhr alludes to as 
ludLan frankmceuse.’* Q-aroias da Horba^ in asserting 
the A-tabian origin of the drug, romaika that the term 
'‘Indian” is often apphed by the Arabs to a dark-colonred 
variety.® . 

According to Pliny {Nat. EuL, xiv 1 ; cf. Ovid, Fast. 
i. 337 sq.\ fraukincense was not sacnficially employed m 
Trojan times. It was used by the ancient Egyptians in 
their religious rites, but, as Herodotus tells us (ii 8G), not 
in embalming. It constituted a fourth part of the Jewish 
incense of the sanctuary (Ez. xzx. 34), and is frequently 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. With other spices it was 
stored in a great chamber of the house of God at Jerusalem 
(1 Chron ix. 29, NeL xul 6-9). On the sacrificial use and 
import of frankincense and similar substances see Incensb 

In the Bed Sea regions frankmcense is valued not only 
ior its sweet odour when burnt, but as a masticatory j and 
blazing lumps of it are not mfrequently used for illumina- 
tion instead of oil lampa Its fumes are an excellent insao- 
tifuge. As a medicine it was in former times in high re- 
pute Pliny {NaU E%st^ xzv, 82) mentions it ^ an anti 
dote to hemlock. Avicenna (ed. Plempii, hb it p 161, 
Lovanu, 1658, fol.) recommeuds it for tumours, ulcers of the 
head and ears, affections of the breast, vomiting, dysentery, 
and fevers. Dr DeHoux of Toulon {Bull. Ghu de Th& ap., 
Feb 28, 1861) considers its cumtive properties 'equal to 
tliose of other balsamic medicines, and that for cheapness it 
js preferable for hospital use to the balsams of Peru and 
Tolu, and, being more agreeable to the stomach, to bar. As a 
fumigating agent, he advocates its employment m bronchitis 
and chrome laryngitis. In the East frankincense has becai 
found efficacious as an external application in carbuncles, 
blind boils, and gangrenous sores, and as an internal agent 
is given in gonorrhosa. In Ohina it was an old internal 
remedy for leprosy and struma, and is accredited with 
stimulant, tonic, sedative, astnngent, and vnlneraiy proper- 
ties. Its sbimulant action appears to be directed chiefly to 
the mucous siufaces of the b<^y. (See Waring, Fharm. 
indtet, p. 443, Ac., and F. Porter Smith, op. cai, p. 162.) 

Common Frankincense or Tlius, Abiotis resmcc, is the 
term applied to a ream which exudes from fissures in the 
bark of the Norway spruce fir, Abies excelsog D 0.; when 
melted in hot water and stramed it conatifaitos Burgundy 
pitch,” Fix abietina. The concreted turpentine obtained in 
the United States by making incisions in the trunk -of a 
species of pine, Fwim mistraUs, la also so designated. It 
is commercially known as “scrape,” and is similar to the 
French “ galipot ” or “ borras.” Common frankincense is 
an ingredient in some ointments and plasters, and on 
account of its pleasant odour when burned has been used in 
incense os a substitute for olibanum. (See Fluckiger and 
Haubury, Fharrmcograplia.) The “black frankmcense 
oil” of the Turks is stated by Hanbury {Bckme Papet's, p. 
142, 1876) to be liqmd storax. (p. h. s) 

FEANEILIN. See F^xEBEOim. 


^ Vaughan (Phann. Joiem., jciL, 1853) speaks of the Arabian 
Lubfln, commonly called Zlorlai or Shaheirres Lilian, as realizing 
higher prices m the martot than any of the qualities exported from 
Afnae. The inoensa of “Esher,” Bhihr or Shehr, is mentioned 
by Marco Polo, as also by Barbosa. (See Yulei, op. oiL,iLp. 877 ) 
J, Raymond Wellsted {Traods to the Otip qf tha CcdephJB, n, 17^ 

1840 ) diatmgoisbea two lands of franlnnoense — Meaty, selling at $4 
per cwt. , and an mferior article fetching 20 per cent less 

* “Es scheint doss selber die Araber ihr eignes RKuchwnrk nicht 
hocb scliatzen , denn die Vomehmea m Jemen branchen gemamiglich 
uitliaiuaches i^uohwark, 3 a eme grosse Mange Mastixvan. der lusel 
Scio” {Besehreihwig von Ardbien, p, 148, ’Kopenh., 1772). 

® “De Arabibns minns mirum, qul nlgricantem colorem, quolThns 
Inclicmii prssditarn esse •vnlt Dioseondes {lib. i 0 7-0], I-odum pie* 
luinque vocent, ut ex MyiobfiloiM) mgro quern. Induia appella!B±,'patet'' 
icp, wp, ei4, p. X67), 
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[ FRANKLIN, Benjamiit (1706-1790), one of the most 
eminent journalists, diplomatists, statesmen, and philo- 
sophers of hia time, was born m the city of Boston, and 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, on the 17th of 
January 1706. He was the youngest of ten children, and 
the youngest son for five conseeutive generations. His 
father, who was born at Eefcon, in Northamptonshire, 
England, where the family may be traced back for some 
four ceriitunes, married young, and emigrated to America 
witli three children in 1682. From his parents, who never 
knew any illness save that of which they died (&e father 
at eighty and the mother at eighty-five), he inherited an 
excellent constitution, and a good share of those heroic 
mental and moral qualities by which a good constitution 
IS preserved. In his eighth year Benjamin, who never 
could remember when he did not know how to read, was 
placed at school, his parents intending him for the -church, 
That purpose, however, was aoon abandoned, and in his 
tenth year he was taken from school to assist his father, 
who, though bred a dyer, had takau up, on bis arrival 111 
New England, the busiuess of tollow-cliandler end soap 
boiler. The lad worked at this, to him, most distasteful 
business, until his twelfth year, when he was apprentioed 
to his elder brother James, then just returned from England 
with a new printing press and fount of type, with which he 
proposed to estahliSi himself in the printing busmess. In 
1720-21 James Franklin also started a newspaper, Hie 
second that was published in America, called 27ie New 
England Couranf. Benjamin’s tastes inclined him rather 
to intellectual than to any other tod of pleasures, and hi-i 
judgment m the selection of books was excellent. At an eaarJy 
he had made himself familiar with the Pilgrvni's Pro- 
gre^i with Locke On the Understanding., and -with some odd 
volume of the Spectaic/r, then the hteraiy novelty of the 
day, which he turned to good account m forming the style 
which made him what he still remains, the most uniformly 
readable writer of Enghsh who has yet appeared on his 
side of the Atiantic. His success in reproducing articles 
he had read some days previously in the Spectator Jed him 
to -try his hand upon an ongind article for his biother's 
papBr> which he sent to him anonymously. It was accepted, 
and atoacted B<mie attentioa The -expeirimen fc was re- 
puted until Benjamin had satisfied himself that his suc- 
cess was not an accid^t, when ho threw off his dis- 
guise, He thought that hia brother ttrea-tfid him Jess 
kindly after this disclosure ; hut that didnot prevent J ames 
from publishing his paper in Benjamin’s name, when, in 
consequence of some unfortunate paragraphs which appeared 
in its columns, he could only obtain his release from pnson, 
to which the colonial assembly bad condemned him, upon 
condition that he “ would mo longer prmt the New Englmd 
Omirani." The relations of the two brothers, however, 
gradually grew so inhawaonious that Benjamiii deiennined 
to quit his brother’s employment and leave New England. 
He sold some of his boolm, and with the proceeds, in October 
1723, he found his way to the -city of Philadelphia, where, 
400 miles from home, at the immature age of seventeen, 
without an acquaintance, and with only a few pence lu 
his po<^5:e(i he was fortunate enough to get em^yment 
with a Jew printer named Keimer. Keimer was not a man 
of husiuees, and knew very little of his trade, nor had 
he any very compestent assistants. Fimaklin, who was a 
rapid composer, ingenious and fall of resoaroes, came 
to be recognized by the public as the master of (die 
shop, and to receive flafcteriag attentjonfl ferwn prominent 
citizens who had had oppoi^nitieB of apprecjating hia 
cleverness. Among others, Sir WiUism Keiih, the governor 
of the province who mayhavopossessedall the qunMcationa 
for his Btationesoept every one of the few which ate -quite 
indispensake-to a^nfiepian, took him under his patronage,- 
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aud proposed to start him in business for himself, and to j 
give him the means of going to England and purchasing the 
material necessary to equip a new pnntmg office. Franklin, 
rather against the advice of his father, whom he revisited 
in Boston to consult about it, embraced the governor’s pro- 
posal, took passage for Loudon, which he paid with his 
own money (the governor being more ready with excuses 
than com), and on reaching London in December 1724, 
where he had been assured he would find a draft to cover 
his expenses, discovered too late that he had been the dupe 
of Keith, and that he must rely upon hia own exertions for 
his daily bread. He readily found employment at Palmer’s, 
then a famous printer in Bartholomew Close, where, and 
afterwards at Wall’s printing honse, he continued to be 
employed until the 23d of July 1726, when he again set sail 
for Philadelphia in company with a Mr Dunham, whose 
acquaintance he had made on hia voyage out, and who 
tempted him back by the offer of a position as cleik in a 
commercial busmess which he proposed to establish m 
Philadelphia. While in London Frankhn had been engaged 
in setting up the type of a second edition of Wollaston’s 
Religion of Ufaiure. The perusal of this work led him to 
write aud print a small edition of a pamphlet, which he 
entitled A Lmertatwn on Liberty and Necerntyt Pleasure 
and Pain Had he deferred printing it a few years, it 
would probably never have been heard of, for he lived to 
be rather ashamed of it. It procured him, however, the 
acquaintance of Dr Mandeville, author of the Fable of the 
BeeSy whom he described as a most facetious and enter- 
taining companion. Only a few months after Franklin’s 
return to Philadelphia, the death of Mr Dunham put on end 
to his career as a merchant. While awaiting something 
more favourable, he was induced by large wages to return 
to his old employer Keimer. This led to hia making the 
acquaintance of a young man of the name of Meredith, 
whom he afterwards described as a" Welsh Pennsylvanian, 
thirty years of age, bred to country work, honest, sensible, 
who had a great deal of solid observation, was something of 
a reader, but given to drmk,” He was learning the printer’s 
art, and offered to furnish the capital to establish a new 
printing office— hia father being a man of some means — if 
FrankUn would join him and direct the business. This 
proposal was accepted, the types were sent for, a house was 
rented at £20 a year, part of which was sublet to a glazier 
who was to board them, and before the expiration of a year 
from his return to Philadelphia, Franklin, for the first time 
in hia life, was in business for himself. “ We had scarce 
opened our letters and put our press in order,” he says, 

“ before George House, an acquaintance of mine, brought a 
countrymaa to us whom he had met in the street inquiring 
for a printer. All our cash was now expended in the variety 
of particulars we had been obliged to procure, and this 
countryman’s five shillings, being our first-fruits, and coming 
so seasonably, gave us more pleasure than any crown I have 
since earned, and the gratitude I felt towards House has 
made me often more ready than perhaps I should otherwise 
have been to assist young beginners,” 

Almost simultaneously, in September 1729, he bought 
for a nominal price the Pennsylvania Gazettey a news- 
paper which Keimer had started nine months before to 
defeat a similar project of Franklin’s which accidentally 
came to his knowledge. It had only 90 subscribers. TTip 
superior arrangement of the paper, his new type, some 
spirited remarks on a controversy then wagmg between the 
Massachusette assembly and Governor Burnet (a son of the 
celebrated Bishop Gilbert Burnet) brought his paper into 
immediate notice, and his success, both as a printer and as 
a journalist, was from that time forth assured and complete. 
The influence which he was enabled to exert by liis pen 
tlirough Ills paper, and by his industry and good sense, boro 
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abundant fruit during the next Seventeen years, during 
which he was at the head of journalism in America. In 
1731 he established the first circulating library on the con- 
tinent ; m 1732 he published the first of the Poor Richard’s 
Almanacs, a publication which was continued for twenty- 
five years, and attained a marvellous popularity. The 
annual sale was about 10,000 copies, at that time far in ex- 
cess of any other publication m the colonies, and equivalent 
to a sale at the present time of not less than 300,000. In 
the next ten years he acquired a convenient familiarity 
with the French, Itahan, Spanisli, and Latin languages. 

In 1736 Franklin was chosen a clerk of the general 
assembly, and was re-elected the following year. He was then 
elected a member of assembly, to which dignity he was re- 
elected for ten successive years, and was appointed one of 
the commissioners to treat with the Indians at Carlisle. In 
1737 Colonel Spotswood, then postmaster-general, appointed" 
him deputy postmaster at Philadelphia. About this time 
he organized the first police force and fire company in the 
colonies, and a few years later initiated the movements 
which resulted in the foundation of the university of- 
Pennsylvania and of the American Philosophical Society, in 
the organization of a militia force, in the paving of the 
streets, and in the foundation of a hospital j in fact, he 
furnished the impulse to nearly every measuie or project 
which contemplated the welfare and prosperity of the city 
in which he lived. It was during this peno^ and in the 
midst of these very miscellaneous avocations, that he made 
the discoveries in electricity which have secured him undis- 
puted rank among the most eminent of natural philosophers. 
He was the first to demonstrate that lightning and elec- 
tricity were one. The Boyal Society, when an account of 
hia experiments, which had been transmitted to a scien- 
tific friend in England, was laid before it, made sport of 
them, and refused to print them. Through the recom- 
mendation of his friend they were printed, however, in an 
extra, number of the Gentleman’s MagamiSy of which the 
publisher ultimately sold five editions. A copy chancing 
to fall into the hands of Buffon, he saw their value, and 
advised their tianslation and publication in France, where 
they immediately attracted attention. The “ Philadelpliia 
experiments,” as they were called, were performed in the 
presence of the royal family in Paris, aud became the sen- 
sation of the period. The Royal Society of London found 
it necessary to reconsider its action, published a summary 
of the experiments in its Transactions, and, as Franklin 
afterwards averred, more than made him amends for the 
slight with which it had before treated him, by electing 
him an honorary member, exempting him from the cus- 
tomary payments, and sending him for the rest of his life 
a copy of the Transactions. Since the introduction of 
Jthe art of pnnting, it would be difficult to name any dis- 
covery which has exerted a more important influence upon 
the industries and habits of mankind. 

In 1764 a war with France was impending, and Franklin,, 
who by this time had become the most important man in 
the colony of Pennsylvania, was sent to a congress of com- 
missioners from the different colonies, ordered by the Lords 
of Trade to convene at Albany, to confer with the chiefs of 
the Six FTations for their common defence. Franklin 
there submitted a plan for organizing a system of colonial 
defence which was adopted and reported; it provided for a 
president-general of all the colonies to be appointed by the 
crown, and a grand council to be chosen by the representa- 
tives of the people of the several colonies. The colonies so 
united, he thought, would be sufficiently strong to defend, 
tliemselves, and there would then be no need of troops from 
England. Had this course been pursued, the subsequent 
pretence for taxing America would not have been furnished^ 
and the bloody contest it occasioned might have been 
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avoided. The Lords of Trade, however, feared that any 
such union of the colonies would reveal to them their 
strength; and the project of union, though accompanied 
with a recommendation from the governor of the province 
of Pennsylvania, when it was brought into the assembly, 
as It was during Franklin’s casual absence from the hall, 
was rejected. This Franklin thought a mistake. “But 
such mistakes,” he said, “are not new; history is full of 
the errors of states and princes Tliose who govern, hav- 
ing much business on their hands, do not generally like 
to take the trouble of considering and carrying into exe- 
cution new projects. The best public measures are there- 
fore seldom adopted from previous wisdom, but forced 
by the occasion.” Instead of allowing the colonists to 
unite and defend themselves, the home Government sent 
over General Braddock with two regiments of regular 
English troops, whom the colonists were expected to 
maintain The proprietaries, Thomas and Eichard Penn, 
sons of William Penn, and the hereditary governors of the 
colonies, however, “ with incredible meanness,” instructed 
their deputies — the governors they sent out — to pass no act 
for levying the necessary taxes unless their vast estates were 
in the same act exempt. They even took bonds of their 
deputies to observe these instructions. The assembly 
finally, “ finding the propnetanes obstinately persisted in 
mauacling their deputies with instructions inconsistent not 
only with the privileges of the people but with the service 
of the crown,” — we are quoting the language of Franklin, — 
“ resolved to petition the king against them,” and appointed 
Franklin as their agent to go to England and present their 
petition. He arrived in London on the 27th July 1767, 
nob this time as a poor printer's boy, but as a messenger 
to the most powerful sovereign in the world from a cor- 
porate body "of some of his most loyal subjects. 

Frankliu lost no time, after reaching London, in waiting 
upon Lord Grenville, then president of the council, and held 
with him a conversation which he deemed of so much im- 
portance that he made a record of it immediately upon 
returnmg to his lodgings. Nor did he exaggerate its im- 
portance, for in it were the germs of the revolt and independ- 
ence of the North Amencan colonies. “You Amencans,” 
said Grenville, “ have wrong ideas of the nature of your 
constitution ; you contend that the king’s instructions to lus 
governors are not laws, and think yourselves at liberty to 
regard or disregard them at your own discretion. But 
those instructions are not like the pocket instructions given 
to a minister going abroad for regulating hia conduct in 
some trifling point of ceremony. 'They are first drawn up 
by judges learned in the law ; they are then considered, 
debated, and perhaps amended in council, after which they 
are signed by the king. They are then, so far as they 
relate to you, the law of the land, for the king is the legis- 
lature of the colonies.” Franklin frankly told his lordship 
that this was new doctrine, — that he understood from the 
colonial charters that the laws of the oolomes were to be 
made by their assemblies, approved by the king, and when 
once approved the king alone could neither alter nor amend 
them Franklin admits that he was alarmed by this con- 
versation, but he was not as much alarmed as he had reason 
to be, for it distinctly raised the issue between the king and 
a fraction of his people which was to require a seven years’ 
war to decide. Franklin next sought an interview with 
the brothers Penn to lay before them the grievances of 
the assembly. Finding them entirely inaccessible to his 
reasonings, he supplied the material for an historical review 
of the controversy between the assembly and the proprie- 
taries, which made an octavo volume of 600 pages. The 
success of Franklin’s mission thus far was not encourag- 
ing, for he appealed to a class largely interested in the 
abuses of which he complained. Meantime, Governor 
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Denny, who had been recently sent out to the province 
by the proprietaries, tired of struggling with the public 
opinion which was surging about him in Peunyslvania, 
and ID disregard of his instructions, assented to the passing 
of laws which taxed equally the entire landed property of 
the province, and assumed that the assembly was the 
proper judge of the requirements of the people it repre- 
sented. An equivalent lu paper money was issued upon 
the faith of this tax. The propnetanes were very angry 
with the governor, recalled him, and threatened to prosecute 
him for a breach of his instructions. But they never 
carried their threat into execution. 

The subject of “ taxing all estates,” after a careful dis- 
cussion by counsel on both sides m London, was finally 
referred to a committee of the privy council for plantations, 
who reported adversely to the petitioners whom Franklin 
represented. Disappointed, but not discouraged, he sug- 
gested a compromise involving a personal engagement on. 
his part that, among other things, the assembly should pass 
an act exempting from taxation the umui'vej/ed waste lands 
of the Penns’ estate, and secure the assessment of the sur- 
veyed waste lands at the usual rate at which other property 
of that description was assessed. Upon this propos^ to the 
infinite disgust of the Peuns, a favourable report was made, 
and approved by the king, George IL, then within a few 
weeks of his death. “ Thus,” wrote Franklin, a few days 
later, to Lord Karnes, “ the cause is at length ended, and 
in a great degree to our satisfaction. ” Franklin’s stipulation 
gave to the Penns nothing, in fact, which they had not 
always had, and therefore the assembly never passed the 
superfluous act for secunng it. They did, however, relieve 
Pennsylvania from the financial embarrassments that must 
have followed the repeal of a money bill which had already 
been a year in operation, and it established the pnnciple 
till then denied by the proprietaries, that their estates 
were subject to taxation The success of his first foreign 
mission, therefore, was substantial and satisfactory. 

During this sojourn of five years in England, Frankhn 
made many valuable friends outside court and political 
circles, among whom the names of Hume, Bobertson, and 
Adam Smith are conspicuous. In the spring of 1769 he 
received the degree of doctor of laws from the Scottish 
university of St Andrews He also made active use of his 
marvellous and unsurpassed talent for pamphleteering. He 
wrote for the Annual Megisfer, of which young Edmund 
Burke was then editor, and with whom, at a later day, he 
was destined to have closer relations, a paper “On the 
Peopling of Countries,” traces of which may readily be 
discerned in the first book of The Wealth of IfatioTis. In 
this paper Franklin combated the popular delusion that the 
people and wealth of the colonies were necessarily so much 
population and wealth abstracted from the mother country, 
and ho estimated that the population of the colonies, by 
doubling once in every twenty-five years, would, at the 
end of a century, give a larger English population beyond 
the Atlantic than in England, without at all interfering 
with the growth of England in either direction. Franklin’s 
conjecture, that the population of the colonies would double 
every twenty-five years, commended itself to the judgment 
of Adam Smith, who adopted it , and it has thus far been 
vindicated by the census. 

On the 25th of October 1760 King George II. died, 
and hLg grandson ascended the throne. A clamour for 
peace followed. Franklin was for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war then pending with France, and wrote what 
purported to be a chapter from an old book, which he said 
was written by a Spanish Jesuit to an ancient king of 
Spain, entitled, On the Means of disposing the Slnemy^ to 
Peace, It was ingenious and had a great effect, and, like 
everything FrankUn wrote, is about as readable to-day as 
IX. — go 
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when first printed. Soon aEter the capture of Quebec, 
Franklin wrote a more elaborate paper, entitled, The 
Interests of Gh'eat Bntain. considered ‘With regard io her 
Golcmes a'tvl the Acquisitions of (Janada. and Guadeloupe. 
Its purpose was to show that, while Canada remained French, 
the English colonies of North America could never he safe 
nor peace in Europe permanent. Tradition reports that 
this pamphlet had great weight m determining the ministry 
to retain Canada, which, thanks in a large degree to his 
foresight and activity, is to-day one of the brightest jewels 
in the English crown. “ I have long been of opinion,” ha 
wrote about this time to Lord Karnes, ** that the foundations 
of the future grandeur and stability of the British empire 
lie in America ; and though, like other foundations, they 
are low and little now, they are nevertheless broad and 
strong enough to support the greatest political structure 
that human wisdom ever erected. I am, therefore, by no 
means for restoring Canada. If we keep it, all the country 
from the St Lawrence to the Mississippi will in another 
century be filled with British. Britain will become vastly 
more populous by the immense increase of its commerce. 
The Atlantic sea will be covered with your trading ships ; 
and your naval power, thence continually increasing, will 
extend your influence round the whole globe and awe the 
world.” What Englishman can. read these papers to-day 
without a feeling of regret that Franklin was not permitted 
to occupy a seat in parliament as one of the representatives 
of the Aitish colonies, so that England and the world 
might have had the advantage in a larger measure of hia 
rare wisdom, sagacity, and patriotism ? 

FrankUn sailed again foi America in August 1762, -after 
an absence of five years, during wbich he had found an 
opportunity of visiting large portions of the ■Continent, and 
of acq^umng information about European affairs both in and 
out of England, which made him more tlimi ever an en- 
ligiitened and trustworthy authority in America npon all 
foreign questions affecting the interests of the colonists, 
The peace vntU the proprietary government was only 
temporary. The question of taxing their estates had come 
np in a new form, and finally resulted in a petition from the 
assembly drawn by Franklin liimself for a change of govern- 
ment for Pennsylvania The election which took place in 
the fall of 176-4 turned upon the issue raised in this petition, 
and the proprietary party succeeded, by a majority of 38 
votes out of dOOO, in depriving FranUin of the sent to 
which he had been chosen for fourteen successive years in 
the provincial assembly. The victory, however, was a barren 
one, for no sooner did the assembly convene than it resolved 
again to send Franklin as its special agent to England to 
take charge of their petition for a change of governmem’l^ 
and to look after the interests of the province abroad On 
the 7th of November following his defeat, he was again on 
his way across the Atlantic. We may as well here say efc 
once that the petition which he brought with him for a 
change of government came to nothing. Franklin presented 
it, and the Penns opposed it 3 but matters of so much ' 
graver consequence continually arose between 1765, when 
it was presented, and 1775, when the revolution began, 
that it was left to the final disposition of time. The Penns 
at last had the sagacity to sell betimes what they were not 
wise enough to keep The State of Pennsylvania gave them 
£130,000 for their interest in its soil, and the British 
Government settled upon the head of the family a pension 
of £4000 a year. 

Early in the year of 1764 Grenville, the pnme minister, 
hod sent for the agents of the American colonies resident in 
London, and told them that the war vritli France which 
had just terminated had left upou England a debt of 
£73, 000 , 000 sterling, and that be proposed to lay a portion 
■of this burthen upon the shoulders of the colonists by 
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means of a stamp duty, unless the colonists could propose 
some other tax equally productive and less inconvenient 
He directed the agents to write to their several assemblies 
for instructions upon this point. The assembly of 
Peunsylvania, which expressed the sentiment of aU the 
colonies, was decidedly of the opinion that to tax the 
colonies, which were already taxed beyond their strength, 
and which were surrounded by aboriginal enemies and ex- 
posed to constant expenditures for defence, was cruel, but 
to tax them by a parliament in which they ■were not repre- 
sented was an indignity. While such was their feeling, 
they showed it to be undeistood that they would not reject 
any requisition of their king for aid, and if he would only 
signify his needs in the usual way, the assembly would do 
their utmost for him. These views were summed up in a 
“resolution” thus expressed: “that, as the assembly 
always had, so they always should think it their duty to 
grant aid to the crown, according to their abilities, whenever 
required of them in the usual manner.” To prevent the 
introduction of such a bill as the ministry proposed, and 
which Fraukliu characterized as “ the mother of mischief,” 
he left no stone unturned, by personal intercession, by 
pnvate correspondence, and through the pi ess. At last, in 
despair, he, with his associate agents, sought an interview 
with the^ minister. They found him inexorable. The 
Government wanted the money, and it did not wish to 
recognize the principle upon which the colonists resisted the 
Government method of obtaining it The bill was intro- 
duced, and was promptly passed, only 60 voting against it 
in the Oommons, and the Lords not dividing upon it. The 
sum expected from this tax being only £100,000, it was 
thought the colonists would soon be reconciled to it. This 
was evidently Franklin’s hope, which he did his utmost to 
realize Writing home to a fnend shortly after the passage 
of the Act he said, “ The tide was too strong for us. We 
might as well have hindered the sun’s settmg ; but since it 
IB down, my friend, and it may be long before it rises again, 
let us make as good a night of it as we can. We may still 
light candles. Frugality and industry ■will go a groat way 
towards indemnifying us. Idleness and pride tax with a 
heavier hand than kings and parliament.” But when the 
news of the passage of the Stomp Act reached the colonies, 
and its provisions came to be scanned,'^ the ludiscretion of 
those who advised it was manifest. Meetings wore held in 
nil the colonies, where resolves were passed unammously to 
consume no more British manufactures until the hateful Act 
was repealed. For simply recommending a trusty person 
to collect the tax, Franklin himself was denounced, and his 
family in Philadelpha woe in danger of being mobbed. 
The Act not only failed of its purpose in producing a 
revenue, but before it went into operation a formidohle 
agitation for its repeal had already commenced. 

The succeeding session of parliament, which began in 
December 1765, is specially memorable for Franklin’s ex- 
amination before a committee of the House on the effects 
of the Stamp Act ; for the magnificent parliamentary debat 
of Edmund Burke, whose speeches for the repeal, eaid 
Dr Johnson, “ filled the town with wonder and for the 
repeal of the offensive Act by a majority of 108. The 
first BIX weeks of this session were devoted to taking 
testimony at the bar of the house on American affairs, and 
eapecially upon the probable advantages and duiadvantages 
of the Stamp Act. Franklin was the only one of the 
witnesses who lifted a voice that conl d be heard fay pos- 

^ 0u6 clftuBe of tlie Act proviclod that the Amorioans ehall have no 
commctrce, mnJte no exchange of property ■with each other, neither 
purchase, nor grant, noTTecovor debts; irhoy shsdl noithor marry hor 
make their wills unless tlicy pay such and sneh sums in specie fox tlie 
stomps winch axe to give validity to the proceedings. JPronklin 
testified juicier oath before a ooniiniitee of parliament that such a tax 
would drain the Government of all their specie in a single year. 
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terity Burke said the scene reminded him of a master 
examined by a parcel of schoolboys. George Whitfield, 
the great field preacher, wrote — “ Our trusty friend, Dr 
Franklin, has gained immortal honour by his behaviour at 
the bar of the House The answer was always found equal 
to the questioner. He stood unappalled, gave pleasure to 
his friends, and did honour to his country.” The examina- 
tion was first published in 1767, without the name of 
printer or of publisher, and the following remarks upon it 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magaziive for July of that year : 
“ From this examination of Dr Franklin the reader may 
form a clearer and more comprehensive idea of the state and 
disposition of America, of the expediency or mexpediency 
of the measure in question, and of the character and con- 
duct of the minister who proposed it, than from all that 
has been written upon the subject in newspapers and 
pamphlets, under the titles of essays, letters, speeches, and 
considerations, from the fiist moment of its becoming the 
object of public attention till now. The questions m 
general were put with great subtlety and judgment, and 
they are answered with such deep and familiar knowledge 
of the subject, such precision and perspicuity, such temper 
and yet such spirit, as do the greatest honour to Dr 
Franklin, and justify the general opinion of his character 
and abilities.” 

The light thrown upon colonial affairs by Franklin’s ex- 
amination, more probably than all other causes combined, 
determined parliament to repeal the bill almost as soon as 
it was to have gone into operation, and immediately upon 
the conclusion of Frankbn’s examination. It was to 
Fiaukliu a never-to-be-forgotten triumph. Ha cdebrated it 
characteristically, “ As the Stamp Act,” he wrote to his 
wife, “ IS at length repealed, I am willing you should have 
a new gown, which you may suppose I did not send sooner 
as I knew you would not like to be fiuer than your neigh- 
bours unless in a gown of your own spinning. Had the 
trade between the two countries totally ceased, it was a 
comfort to me to recollect that t liad once been clothed, 
from head to foot, in* woollen and lineu of my wife’s manu- 
facture, that I never was prouder of my dress in my life, 
and that she and her daughter might do it again if it was 
necessary. I told the parliament that it was my opinion, 
before the old clothes of the Americans were worn out, tiiey 
might have new ones of Iheir own making, I have sent 
you a fine piece of Pompadour satin, 14 yards, cost 11s. a 
yard , a silk n6gli^e and petticoat of brocaded lute string, 
for my dear Sally ^is daughter] , with two dozen gloves, 
four bottles of lavender water, and two little reels.” 

The news of the repeal filled the colonists with delight^ 
and restored Franklm to their confidence and affection. 
From that time until the end of his days he was, on the 
whole, the most popular man lu America. Unhappily the ■ 
repeal of the Stamp Act was a concession to the commercial 
interests of the mother country not to the political dogmaa J 
of the colonists The king’s party was more irritated than 
instructed by its defeat, instead of surrendering any of 
its pretensions to tax the colonies almost immediately 
brought in a bill, which was passed, asserting the absolute ' 
supremacy of parliament over the cobnies, and in the sue- ' 
ceediug parliament another bilil, which also passed, imposing ’ 
duties on the paper, paints, gloss, and tea imported by the 
colonies. This tax was resented by the colonies with no 
less bitterness and determination than they had resented the 
Stamp Act. It conveyed sterility into their recent triumph, 
and aroused a feeling akin to dlsloyalfy. It made the 
minor differences among t^e colonists disappear, and 
crj^tallleed public opinion with marvellous rapidity around 
the principle of no taxation without representation,” — a 
principle whicli it was impossible to make acceptable to the 
king, whose old-fashioned notions of the royal prerogative 


had only been confirmed and strengthened by the irritating 
pertinacity of the colonists. Thus the issue was gradually 
made up between the mother country and its American 
dependencies. Each party felt that its fiist duty was to be 
firm, and that any concession would be disastrous as well 
as dishonourable Such a state of feeling could terminate 
but in one way. It is now clear to all, as it was then clear 
to a few, that the passing of the tea and paper bill, made 
the difference between the crown and the colonists iirecon- 
cilable, and that nothing but the death of the king could 
prevent a war. The nmo succeeding years were spent by 
the contending parties in struggling for position, — the 
colonies becoming more mdifl’erent to the mother country, 
and tho mother country less disposed bo put up with tlie 
pretensions of her offspring. Franklin, when ho went to 
London in 1764, confidently expected to return in the follow- 
ing year j but he was not destined to leave England till ten 
years later, and then with the depressing suspicion tliat 
the resources of diplomacy were exhausted. Meantime he 
remitted no effort to find some middle ground of conciliation. 
Equipped with the additional authority deiived from com- 
missions to act as the agent of the provmces of Massa- 
chusetts, of Hew Jersey, and of Georgia, and with a social 
influence never possessed probably by any other American 
representative at the Engli^ court, he would doubtless have 
prevented the final alienation of the colonies, if such a result, 
under the circumstances, had been possible. But it was 
not. The colonists were Englishmen for the most part, and 
they could not be brought to make concessions which would 
have dishonoured them ; and Franklin was not the man to 
ask of them such concessions. He took the position that 
“the parliament had no right to moke any law whatever 
binding the colonies; that the king, and not the king, Lords, 
and Commons collectively, was their sovereign; and that the 
king, with their respective parliaments, is their only legis- 
lator.” In other woids, he asked only wliat England has 
smee granted to all her colonies, and what, but for the 
fatuous obstinacy of the king, who at this time was luthex 
an ol^ect of commiseration than of criticism, she would 
undoiditBdly have yielded. But under the pressure of the 
crown, negotiation and debate seemed rather to aggravate 
the differences than to remove them. The solemn peti- 
tions of the colonists to the throne were treated with 
neglect or derision, and their agents with contumely, and 
Franklin was openly insulted in the House of Lords, was 
deprived of bis oflBlce of deputy-postmaster, and was scarcely 
safe from personal outrage. Satisfied that his Tisefulness in 
England was at an end, he placed his agencies m the hands 
of Arthur Lee, an American lawyer practising at the 
London bar, and on the 2l3t of March 1776, again set sail 
for Philadriphia. On reaching home his last hope of 
maintaining the integrity of lie -empire was dissipated 
by the news which awaited him of collisions which lad 
occurred, some two weeks previous, between the people 
and the royal troops at Ooncord and at Lexington He 
found tlie colonies in flagrant rebellion, and himself sud- 
denly transformed from a peacemaker into a warmaker. 

The two years which followed were among the busiest of 
Ins iifa The very morning of his arrival he was elected, 
by the assembly of Pennsylvania, a delegate to that conti- 
nental congress then sitting in Philadelphia which consoli- 
dated the armies of the colonies, placed Geoige Washington 
in command of them, issued the first continental currency, 
and assumed the responsibility of resisting the imperial 
government In this congress he served on not less than 
ten committees. One of its first measures was to organize 
a continental poEftal systom and to make Franklm ]^t- 
master-general. Thus he was avenged for his dismissal 
18 months before from the office of deputy by being 
appointed to a place of higher rank and augmented 
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authority. He planned an appeal for aid from the king of 
the Trench, and wrote the instmctions of Silas Deane, a 
tnember of the congress, who was to convey it ; he was 
sent as one of three comnnssioners to Canada, m one of the 
most inclemant months of the year, on what proved an in- 
effectual mission to persuade the Canadians to join the new 
colonial union , he was elected a delegate from Phil- 
adelphia to the conference which met on the 18th of June 
1776, and which, in the name of the people of the colonies, 
formally renounced all allegiance to King George, and called 
for an election of delegates to a convention to form a con- 
stitational government for the United Colonies He was I 
also one of the committee of five which drew up what is 
known as the “ Declaration of Independence.” When about , 
to sign it, Hancock, one of his colleagues, is repoited to have 
said, “ We must be unanimous , there must be no puUing j 
different ways , we must all bang together ” “ Yes,” replied 
Frankhn, “ we must hang together, or we will be pretty sure | 
to hang separately.” He was also chosen president of the 
convention called to frame a constitution for the State of | 
Pennsylvania, which commenced its session on the 16th of 
July 1776. He was selected by congress to discuss terms j 
of peace with Admiral Lord Howe, who had arrived in 
Hew York harbour on the 12th of July 1776, to take com- | 
maud of the British naval forces in American waters, and 
on the 26th of September, upon the receipt of encouraging 
news from France, he was choaen unanimously to be one 
of three to repair to the court of Louis XVI. and solicit liia 
support. His colleagues were John Adams, destined to be 
Washington’s successor in the presidency, and Aithur Lee, 
Franklin’s successor in the agency in London. 

Franklin, now in the seventieth year of his age, proceeded 
to collect all the money he could command, amounting to 
between .£3000 or £4000, lent it to congress, and with 
two grandsons set sail in the sloop of war “ Reprisal” on the 
27th day of October, arriving at Nantes on the 7th of 
Decembar, and at Pans towards the end of the same month 
With bia usual tact and forecast he found quarters in a 
house m Pasay (then a suburb but now a part of the city 
of Pons) belonging to an active fiiend of the cause he 
represented — Le Eny da Chaumont — who held influential 
relations with the court, and through whom he was enabled 
to be in the fullest communication with the French Govern- 
ment without compromismg it. 

At the time of i^ankkn’s arrival in Paris, he was already 
one of the moat talked about men in the world. He was 
a member of every important learned society in Europe , 
he was a member, and one of the managers of the Royal 
Society, and one of eight foreign members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Pans. Three editions of his 
scientific works had already appeared m Pans, and a new 
edition, much enlarged, had recently appeared in London. 
To all these advantages he added a political purpose — the 
dismemherment of the British empire — which was entirely 
congenial to every citizen of France. " Franklin’s reputa- 
tion,” wrote Mr Adams, who, unhappily, was never able to 
regard his colleague’s fame with entire equanimity, “was 
more universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick 
or Voltaire, and his character more beloved and esteemed 
than all of them, ... If a collection could be made of 
all the gazettes of Europe for the latter half of the 18th 
century a greater number of panegyrical paragraphs upon 
It grand Frankhn would appear, it is believed, than uj)on 
any other man that ever lived.” I 

“Franklin’s appenmnce in the French salons, even | 
before he began to negotiate, ” says the German historian 
Schloaser, “ was an event of great importiince to the whole | 
of Europe. . . . His dress, the simplicity of his external 
appearance, the friendly meekness of the old man, and the 
apparent humility of tlie Quaker, procured for Freedom a, j 
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mass of votaries among the court circles who used to bo 
alarmed at its coarseness and unsophisticated truths.” 
We may here add that such was the number of portraits, 
busts, and medallions of him in circulation before he left 
Pans that he would have been recognized from them by 
nearly every adult citizen in any part of the civilized world. 
Writing to his daughter in the third year of hxs residence in 
Pans, of a medallion to which she had alluded, he says — 
“ A variety of others have been made since, of different 
sizes , some to be set in tbe lids of snuff-boxes and some 
so small as to be worn in rings, and the numbers sold ara 
incredible. These, with the pictures, busts, and prints (of 
which copies are spread everywhere) have made your 
father’s face as well known as the moon, so that he durst 
not do anything that would oblige him to run away, aa 
his phiz would discover him wherever he should venture 
to show it ” 

The story of Franklin’s mission to France, as recorded, 
in his ovra correspondence, is singularly interesting and 
romantic. In these respects it is difficult to find its parallel 
in the literature of diplomacy. Its results may be summed 
up in a few words. He became at once, as already stated, an 
object of gieater popular interest than any other man m 
France, — an interest which, during his eight years’ flojourn 
there, seemed always on the increase. Streets in numerous 
cities, and several societie-s, were named after him ; th© 
French Academy paid him its highest honours, and ha 
conferred moie distinction upon any salon he frequented 
than it could reciprocate. He animated French society 
with a boundless enthusiasm for tbe cause of the rebel 
colonists, persuaded the Government that tbe interests of 
France required her to aid them, obtained a treaty of 
alliance at a crisis in their fortunes in the winter of 1777, 
when such an alliance was decisive, and die great moral 
advantage of a royal frigate to convey the news "of it 
to America. A few months later he signed the treaties 
which bound the two countries to mutual friendship and 
defence, and on the morning of tlie 20th March 1778 the 
three envoys were formally received 'by the king at Ver- 
sailles, and through them the country they represented 
was first introduced into the family of independent nations 

In February of the following year General Lafayette, who 
had distinguished himself as a volunteer in the rebel army, 
retormng to France on leave, brought a commission from 
the Ameiican congress to Dr Franklin as sole plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States to the court of France. From 
this time until the clo-se of tbe war it was Prankhn’a para- 
mount duty to encourage the French Government to supply 
the colonists with money. How successfully he discharged 
this duty may be inferred from the following statement of 
the advances made by France upon his solicitation .-—In 
1777, 2,000,000 franca, ia 1778, 3,000,000 francs; in 
1779, 1,000,000 francs; in 1780, 4,000,000 francs; in 
1781, 10,000,000 franca; m 1782, 6,000,000 francs; in 
all, 26,000,000 francs. To obtain these aids at a time 
when France was not only at war, but practically bankrupt, 
and in defiance of the strenuous resistance of Necker, the 
minister of finance, was an achievement, the credit of which, 
there is the best reason for believing, was mainly duo to 
the matchl 0 .ss diplomacy of Franklin. Writing to the 
French minister in Philadelphia, December 4, 1780, the 
Count de Vorgennes said — 

“ As to Or Finnkliu, his ccinluot leaves congress nothing to desire. 
It ia 03 zealous cud patriotic as it is wiso and circumspect, and you 
may affirm with nssuiMueo, on all occasions where you think proper, 
that the mothod ho pursues is much more officaoious tlian it would 
boif howora to assume a tone of impoitumty in multiplying hia 
doHiftuds, and above all in supporting them by manaees (an alhision. 
to the mdiseroet conduct of hranklm’B colloaguea), to which we 
should give nmthor cmlour>o nor value, and which would only tend 
to rondop him personally disograeable.” 
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Again, February 16, 1781, Yergennes wrote : — 

“ If you are (questioned respectmg au opinion of Di Franldin, 
you may without hesitation say that we esteem him as inueh on 
account of the patriotism as the wisdom of his conduct , and it has 
been omng in a great part to this cause, and the confidence we put 
in the veracity of Dr Fmnklin, that we have detei mined to relieve 
the peeuniaiy embarrassments m which he has been placed by coii- 
giess It may be judged from this fact, which is of a personal 
nature, if that ministers conduct has been injurious to the interests 
of his country, or if any other would have had the same advan- 
tages ” 

Franklin had been for some years a martyr to the gout, 
which, with othor infirmities incident to hns advanced age 
of seventy-five, determined him to ask congress, in 1781, 
to relieve him, in a lettei so full of dignity and feeling, that 
no one can read it even now, after the lapse of nearly a 
century, without emotion. 

“ I must now,” he wrote, after disposing of official toques, "heg 
leave to say something relating to myself— a subject with which I 
have not often tiouhled congress. 1 have passed my seventy-fifth 

E :, and 1 find that the long and severe fit of the gout wnich I 
the lost wintei had shaken me exceedingly, and I am yet far 
fiom havmg recovered the bodily ationgth I befoio enjoyed I do 
not know tliat my mental faculties are impaiied, — peihaps I shall 
be the last to discover that, — but I am sensible of gieat dimmution 
of my activity, a qualiW I think particulai-ly necessary m your 
mmiatcr at this court I am afiuid, therefoie, that your affairs may 
soma tune or othor suffer by my deficiency I find also that the 
business is too heavy for me and too confining The constant 
attendance at home, which is necessary for receiving and accepting 
your bills of exchange (a matter foreign to my mmistenal functions), 
to answer letters, and perform othei parts of my employment, qiie- 
venta my taking the an and exai-eise which my annual journeys 
foimerly used to affoid me, and which contributed much to the 
preservation of my health. There are many other little poraonal 
attentions which the infiimities of ago render necessaiy to an old 
man’s comfort, even in some degree to the contmuance of his exist- 
ence, and with which business often mterferes 

“ I have been engaged in public affau’s, and enjoyed public confi- 
dence m some shape or other dunng the long term of fifty yeara, and 
honour sufficient to satisfy any reasonable ambition , and I have no 
other left but that of repose, winch I hope the congress will giunt 
me by sending some peraon to supply my place At the same time 
I beg they may be assured that it la not any the least doubt of 
their success in the glorious cause, nor any disgust received in their 
801 vice, that induces me to decline it, but purely and simply the 
reasons I have mentioned. And os I cannot at present undergo the 
fatigues of a sea voyage (the last havmg been almost too much for 
mo), and would not again expose myself to the hazard of capture and 
impnsonment m this time of war, I propose to remain hero at least 
till the peace — ^perhaps it may bo for the remainder of my life — and 
if any knowledge or experieuoo I have aciqiiired here may be thought 
of use to my successor, I shall freely communicate it and assist him 
with any luftaenco I may he supposed to have, or counsel that may 
bo desired of me ” 

Congress not only declined to receive bis resignation, but 
with its refusal sent bim a commission, jointly witli John 
Adams and John Jay, wbo had been the agent of the con- 
gress in Spain, to negotiate a peace. Cornwallis hod sur- 
rendered at Yorktown on the 17th of October of that year, 
the anniversary of Bargoyne’s disastrous surrender at 
Saratoga just four years before, and a farther prosecution 
of the war beyond what might be necessary to secure the 
most favourable terms of peace was no longer advocated by 
any party in England. Active negotiations with Franklin 
and his associates were opened, and on the 30th of 
November a preliminary treaty was signed by the English 
and American commissioners ; a definitive treaty was signed 
on the 30 th of September 1783, and ratified by congress 
January 14, 1784, and by the English Government on the 
9th of April following. At the conclusiop of the pre- 
liminary treaty Franklin renewed his application to congress 
to be relieved, to which lie received no answer. A few 
weeks after signing the definitive treaty, he renewed it 
again, but it was not until the 7th of March 1786 that 
congress adopted the resolution which permitted “The 
Honourable Benjamin Franklin to return to America as 
soon as convenient,” and three days later it appointed 
Thomas Jefferson to succeed him 
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During his stay in Paris Franklin gave by no means all 
his time to political problems. He wrote a paper for the 
Royal Society on the subject of balloons, a topic which, 
under the auspices of the Montgolfiers, attracted a great 
deal of attention at that time in France. Sir Joseph Banks 
commended it for its completeness. To some one who 
asked the use of the new invention Franklin replied by 
asking, “What is the use of a new-born baby?” In 1784 
he was appointed by the French Academy one of a commis- 
sion ordeied by the king to investigate the phenomena of 
“mesmerism”; and to a large extent he directed the 
investigation which resulted m the disgrace and flight of 
Mesmer and his final disappearance from the pubhc eye. 
Franklin’s Information to those who wovld Remove to 
Anieinca, his Aeu> Treatise on Frivateerincf, his Essay on 
Raising the Wages in Europe hy the Amenran Revoiution, 
his letter to Vaughan on Luxury, his Story of the Whistle, 
together with his private as well as official correspondence, 
kept the world constantly talking about him and wondering 
at the inexhaustible variety and unconventional novelty of 
his resources. “You replace Dr Franklin,” I hear, said 
the Count de Yergennes to Jefferson when they first met. 
“ I succeed, no one can replace him,” was Jefferson’s reply. 

It was on the 12th of July 1785 that, accompanied by 
some members of his family and most intimate friends, he 
set out for Havre on his return to America. In view of his 
infirmities, the queen had placed one of her litters at his 
disposal ; the next day he was constrained by a most 
pressing invitation to accept the hospitality of Cardinal de 
la Rochefoucauld at Gaillon. At Rouen, he was waited upon 
by a deputation of the Academy of that city. At Ports- 
mouth, where the party joined the vessel that was to take 
them home, the bishop of St Asaph’s, “ the good bishop,” 
as Franklin used to style him, an old friend and correspond- 
ent, came down with his family to see him, and remained 
with him for the two or three days before they sailed. 

On the 13th of September Fianklin, who had become 
by far the most widely known and the most eminent 
of Americans, disembarked again at the very wharf in 
Pluladeljohia on which, sixty-two years before, he had 
landed a houseless, homeless, friendless, and substantially 
penniless runaway apprentice of seventeen. The day suc- 
ceeding hiB anival, the assembly of Pennsylvania voted 
him a congratulatory address, the public bodies very 
generally waited upon him, and General Washington, by 
letter, asked to join m the public gratulations upon his safe 
return to America, and upon the many eminent services ho 
had rendered. Sensible as his countrymen were of the mag- 
nitude of their obligations to him, and of his increasing 
infirmities, it never seems to have occurred to them that 
they could dispense with his services. In the month suc- 
ceeding his arrival he was chosen a member of the munici- 
pal council of Philadelphia, of which he was also unani- 
mously elected chairman. He was soon after elected hy 
the executive council and assembly president of Pennsyl- 
vania, by seventy-six out of the seventy-seven votes cast. 
“I have not firmness enough,” he wrote to an old friend, 
“to resist the unanimous desire of my country folks, anii 
I find myself harnessed again to their service another 
year. They engrossed the prime of my lifa They have 
eaten my flesh, and seem resolved now to pick my bones.” 

At the expiration of his term in 1786, he was unani- 
mously re-elected, and again unanimously in 1787. He was . 
also chosen a member of the national convention, of which 
Washington was a member and president, which met on 
the second Monday of May 1787, to frame a constitution 
for the new confederacy. To the jomt influence of Franklin 
and Washington probably should be ascribed the final 
adaption of the constitution which this convention framed, 
and which continues to be the fundamental law of the 
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United States. The most original, if not the most ingeni- 
ons, and perhaps, in view of the grave difficulties it disposed 
of, the most important feature of the couatitntion they con- 
structed — that which gave the States et^ual representation 
in the upper house or senate and m the lower house repre- 
sentatioa according to population — was the device of Frank- 
lin For Ui 9 three years’ aernce as president of Pennsyl- 
vania Franklin refused to accept aay compensation beyond 
a reimbursement of the postage he had paid on official 
letters, amounting to some £77, 6s. 6d., it being one of his 
notions, which he advocated in the convention, that 
the chief magistrates of a nation should serve without 

pecuniary compensation, Franklm survived his retirement 
from office two years, which he consecrated almost as exclu- 
sively to the public use as any other two of his life, 
although most of the tune the victim of excruciating pain 
His pen was never more actively nor more effectively 
employed. He helped to organize and was president of 
the first society formed on the American continent or 
anywhere else, we believe, for the abolition of alaveiy, and 
as its president wrote and signed the first remonstrance 
against slavery addressed to the American, eongiess. 

Franklin died in hia own house, in Philadelphia, on the 
17th of April 1790, and in the eighty-fifth year of hia age 
Since then, as in life, his fame has gone on increasing No 
Auiencau has ever received such varied and extensive 
homage from hia countrymen. There is no State in the 
United States, and there are few counties that have not a 
town called Franklin (Ohio has nineteen of them) ; scarce 
a town that does not boast of its Frankhn Street, or its 
Franklin S<iuare, or its Franklin hotel, or its Franklin 
bank, or its Franklin insurance company, and so on ; his 
bust or portrait is everywhere , and some sorb of o monu- 
ment of Frankhn is among the attractions of almost every 
large city 

When Franklin, the fugitive apprentice boy, in 1723, 
walked up Market Street on the morning of his first arrival 
in Philadelphia, munching the rolls in which he had in- 
vested a portion of the last dollar he had in the world, the 
curious spectacle he presented did not escape the attention 
of Miss Read, a comely girl of eighteen years who chanced 
to be standing in the door of her fathers house wlien ho 
passed. Not long after, accident gave him on introduction 
to her, they fell in love, and, soon after his retuiu from 
his trip to England, he married her. By her he had two 
children, a son who died young, whom Franklm spoke of 
as the finest chdd he ever saw, and a daughter, Sally, who 
married Richard Bache, of Y orkshire, England. Mrs Bache 
had eight children, from whom are descended all that are 
now £iown to inherit any of the blood of Benjamin 
Fmnklm Before his marriage Franklin had a son whom 
he named William, who acted as his secretary daring his 
first official residence in England, and who, os a compliment 
to the father, was made governor of the province of New 
Jersey. When the rebellion broke out, William adhered to 
the mother country, which exposed him to serious indig- 
nities and was a source of profound mortification tp hia 
father. Next to the loss of his only legitimate son, this 
was perhaps the greatest sorrow of Franklin’s life. 

“ Yon coneoivod, yon say,” wrote Franklin to him nina years 
after the rupture, “that your duty to yonr king and regard for 
yom country required tins. I ought not to hlame you for diffenng 
UL sentiments witli me on public ^aira. "We are men aJl subject to 
errora Om opinions are not m oui o\ra power. They are formed 
and governed much by circumstniiees that are often as inexphcahle as 
they ore ui’esiatible Your situation was such that few would have 
censored your romaming neuter, tliongh there are natural duties 
which precede pohtioal ones, and cannot be oxtinguiBhed by them.” 

Without prasuraing to extenuate anything that was 
unfiffiol in Goremor Franklin’s conduct, we cannot help 
remarking that Franklin, with a blindness common to 
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parents, quite overlooked the fact that his son, when he 
determined to adhere to the sovereign whom he liad 
sworn loyally to serve, was a lusty lad of forty-five 
years. 

In his will the father left William his lands in Nova 
Scotia, end forgave him the debts due to him. ‘‘ The part 
he acted against me in the late war,” continued the will, 
“ which is of public notoriety, will account for my leaving 
him no more of an estate he endeavoured to deprive me of ” 
Governor Frankhn had a son who also was not bom in 
wedlock, named William Temple Frankhn, He was biought 
up by his grandfather and served him m the capacity of 
private secretary during most of his residence in France, 
and after his return to the United States. Frankhn tiied 
repeatedly but unsuccessfully to have the young man 
appointed to some subordinate mission. He had been 
biought up in France, his education was strangely deficient, 
and he does not seem to have left on altogether favouiable 
Impression upon his conntrymen abroad or at home after 
lus return. It would not be strange if they judged hun 
more correctly than his grandfather did. To this grandson 
Fianklm bequeathed most of his books and all hia manu- 
scripts and papers, from which he pubhshed the fiist 
edition of the writinga of his grandfather, puipoitiiig to 
be complete, in 1816, and after a delay never aatisfactoiily 
explained and apparently inexcusable. A criticism of this 
publication, attributed to Jefirey, appeared in the AVt/i- 
i burffh lievmc, No. 56, August 1817. 

Though spending more than half of his life in the public 
service, Franklin was nevei for a moment dependent upon 
the Government for hia livelihood. With the aid of his 
newspaper, his frugality, and his foresight, he wiia enabled 
to command every comfort and luxmy he desired through 
his long life, and to leave to his descendants a fortuno 
neither too large nor too small for his fame, and valued 
at the time of his death at about £30,000 sterling. 
Though rendering to his country as a diplomatist and 
statesman, and to the world as a philosopher, incalculable 
services, he never sought noi received fiom either of 
these sources any pecuniary advantage. Wheiever he lived 
he was the inevitable centre of a system ot mfiuencos 
always important and constantly enlarging ; and dying, ho 
perpetuated it by an autobiogiajffiy which to this day not 
only remains one of the most widely load and readable 
books in our leuiguage, but has had the distinction of en- 
riching the literature of nearly eveiy other. No man has 
ever lived whose life has been more universally studied by 
his countrymen or is more familiar to them 

Though his pen soemed never idle, the longest pioduction 
attributed to his pen was his autobiography, of less than 300 
8vo pages, and yet, whatever subject occupied his pen, ho 
, never left the impression of incompleteness. Ho was never 
tedious, and an inexhaustible humour, a classic simplicity, an 
exqubita grace, and uniform good sense and taste informed 
aud gave permanent interest to everything lie wrote. 
Franklin was not an orator, but when he spoke, as he did 
occasionally in the several deliberative bodies of which ho 
was a member, his word, though brief, was, like his writ- 
ings, always clear, judicious, felicitous, and potential. No 
man ever possessed in a greater degree the gift of putting 
an argument into an anecdote. 

His country owes much to him for his service in various 
public capacities j the world owes much to the fruits of his 
pen, but his greatest contribution to the welfare of mankind, 
probably, was what io did by his oxamifie and life to 
dignify manual labour. While Diderot was teaching the 
dignity of labour in France and the folly of social standards 
that proscribed it, Franklin was illustrating it m America, 
aud proving by Lis own most conclusive example that 
** Honour and fame from no condition rise.” 
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There are few bora into this world so ill-conditioned that 
they cannot find comfort and encouragement from some 
portion of the life of Franklin , none of any station who 
may not meditate on it with advantage. That feature of it 
which is most valuable will probably be found moat difficult 
to imitate It is stated by hunself lu the following entcact 
from his diary in 1784. — 

“ Tuesday TjUi — Lord Fitzmannce called to Bee me, Im fittlier 
having leq^ueated that I should give him such instructive hints as 
might be aseful to him. I occasionally mentioned the old stoiy o£ 
Demosthenes’s answer to one who demanded what was the first 
pomtofoiatory? the second* Action , Action , — 

which I said had been generally undeistood to mean the action of 
an orator with his hands in speakmg, but that I thought anotliei kind 
of ‘action’ of more impoitance to an oiatoi who would peisuade 
people to follow his adinee, viz , — such a couise of action in the 
conduct of hfe as w'ould impress them with an opinion of his 
integrity as well as of bis undei standing, that this oinnion once 
established, all tlie diflicidtiea, delays, and oppositions usually 
occasioned by doubts and suspicions weie pi evented, and such a 
man, though a very imperfect spoakei, would almost always carry 
his points against the most flouinshing omtor who had not the 
character of sincerity To express my sense of the importance of a 
good private ohai'acter in public affairs more strongly, I sold the 
advantage of having it, and the disadvantage of not having it, were 
so great that 1 even behove if Geoige III had had a bad private 
character and John Wilkes a good one, the latter might have turned 
the former out of his kingdom " 

Though Franklin was far from being insensible to wbat 
are termed worldly considerations, his public life was 
singularly free from any vulgar or degrading trace of self- 
seeking-; he never is found making the public interests 
secondary to his own ; though holding office a good portion 
of hia life, he never treated office holding as a profession, 
nor the public treasury as the accumulations of the many 
for the good of a few His private affairs and the public 
business were never allowed to become entangled oi to 
depend the one upon the other. Though, from the nature of 
his various employments, a target for every form of malevo- 
lence and detraction duiing the last half of his life, liis 
word was never impeached, nor his good faith nud fairness, 
even to his enemies, successfully questioned Of some 
irregularities in his youth he eaily repented, and for the 
benefit of mankind made a public confession, aud all the 
reparation that was possible. 

The most complete edition of Pmnkim’s woikg is that of Jared 
Sparks, in 10 vols 8vo, Boston, 1836-40 An. edition of the auto- 
biogmphy, revised by John Bigelow, from ongmnl MSS , tmpeared 
lu 1868, and agam lu 1875, 3 vols. Partou’s Zz/o and Times 
of Benjavun F> anklin, 2 vols , was published at New York, in 
1864 (J BF.) 

The foregoing article is repnnted, by permission of Messis Little, 
Brown, & Co, Boston, Mass., from Franklin, a SkeLh, by John 
Bigelow, Boston, 1879 

FEANKLHsT, Sm John (1786-1847), rear-admiral, 
was born at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, April 16, 1786.. Sprung 
from a line of free-holders, or “franklms,” hia father 
inherited a small family estate, which was so deeply 
mortgaged by his immediate predecessor that it was found 
necessary to sell it; but by his success irt conunOTeial 
pursuits, he was enabled to mointaiu and educate a family 
of twelve children. John, the youngest son, was destined 
for the church by his father, who, with, this view, had 
purchased an advowson for him. He received the rudi- 
ments of education at St Ives, and afterwards attended 
Louth Grammar School for two years; but having em- 
ployed a holiday in walking 12 miles with a companion to 
look at the sea, which up to that time he knew only by 
description, his. imaghaation was so impressed that he 
determined to be a sailor. La the hope of dtspeUing what 
he considered to be a boyish fancy, his father sent him on a 
tnal voyage to Lisbon in a merchantman; but it being found 
ow his return that his wishes were unchanged, an entry on 
the' quarterdeck of the “Polyphemus,” 74, Captain Law- 
ford, was procured for him in 1800 ; and this ship having 
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led the hne in the battle of Copenhagen in 1801, young 
Franklin had the honour of servmg in Nelson’s hardest- 
fought action. Two months after the action of Copeu- 
hagen, he joined the “Investigator,” discovery-ship, com- 
manded by his relative Captain Flinders, and under the 
training of that able scientific officer, while employed in 
exploring and mapping the coasts of Austialia, he acquired 
a correctness of astronomical observation and a skill in 
surveying which proved of eminent utility m his future 
career. Franklin was on hoard the “Porpoise” wheu 
that ship and the “Cato” were wrecked, August 18, 
1803, on a coial reef, off the coast of Australia (see 
FiiiNDEEs), After this misfortune, Franklin proceeded to 
Canton, where he obtained a passage to England in the 
“Eail Camden,” East Indiaman, commanded by Sir 
Nathaniel Dance, commodore of the China fleet of 16 sail 
On the 15 th of February 1804 Captain Dance lepulsed a 
strong French squadron, led by the redoubtable Admiral 
Liiiois. In this action Franklin performed the impoitant 
duty of signal midshipman. On reaching England, 
he joined the “ Bellerophoii,” 74, and in that ship he was 
again entrusted with the signals, a duty which he executed 
with his accustomed coolness aud intrepidity in the great 
battle of Trafalgar. In the “Bedford,” his next ship, ho 
attained the rank of lieutenant, and remaining in her for 
SIX years, latterly as first lieutenant, served in the blockade 
of Flushing, on the coast of Portugal, ahd in other parts 
of the woild, but chiefly on the Brazil station, whither 
the Bedford ” went as part of the convoy which escorted 
the royal family of Portugal to Eio de Janeiro in 1808. 
In the ill-managed and disastrous attack on New Orleans, 
he commanded the “Bedford’s” boats in an engagement 
with the enemy’s gunboats, one of which he boarded and cap- 
tured, receiving a slight wound in the hand-to-hand fight. 

On peace being established, Franklin turned his attention 
once moie- to the scientific branch of his profession, and 
sedulously extended his knowledge of surveying. In 1818 
the discovery of a north-west passage became again, after a 
long interval, a national object, and Lieutenant Franklin was 
appointed to the “ Trent,” as second to Captain Buchan of 
the “Dorothea,” hired vessels equipped for penetrating to 
the north of Spitzbergen, and, if possible, crossing the Polar 
Sea by that route. During a heavy storm, both ships were 
forced to seek for safety by boring into the closely packed 
ice, in which extremely hazardous operation the “ Dorothea 
was so much damaged that her reaching England became 
doubtful , but the “ Trent” having sustamed less injury, 
Frankhn requested to be allowed to prosecute the voyage 
alone, or under Captain Buchan, who had the power of em- 
barking in the “ Trent” if he chose. The latter, however, 
declined to leave his officers and men at, a tune when tlie 
ship was almost in a smking condition, and directed 
FronkiiE to convoy him. to England- Though success did 
not attend this- voyage, it brought Franklin mto personal 
intercourse with the leadmg scientific men of London, and 
they were not slow in ascertaining hia pecuhar fitness for 
the command of such an enterpnsa To calmness in danger, 
promptness and fertility of resource, and excellent seamau- 
ship, he added othmr quahtiea less common, more especially 
an ardent desire to promote science for its own sak^ and 
not merely for the distinction which eminence in it confers, 
together with a love of truth that led him to do full justiGe 
to the merits of his subordmate officers, without wishing to 
ftkim their discoveries as a captain’s right Added to this, 
he b ed a cheerful buoyancy of mind, which, sustained by 
religious principle of a depth known *only to his most in- 
timate friends, was not depressed in the most ^oomy times 
It was, therefore, with fuU confidence in his ability and ex- 
ertions that he was, in 1819, placed in command of an ex- 
pedition appointed to travel through Rupert’s Land to tho 
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shores of the Arctic Sea, while Lieutenant Parry was 
despatched with two vessels to Lancaster Sound. At this 
period, the northern coast of America was known at two 
isolated points only, viz., the mouth of the Coppermine 
Eiver, discovered by Hearne, — but placed erroneously by 
him four degrees of latitude too much to the north, — and 
the mouth of the Mackenzie. Lieutenant Pranklin, accom- 
panied by a surgeon, two midshipmen, and a few Orkney- 
men, embarked for Hudson’s Bay, in June 1819. His 
instructions left the route he was to pursue much to his 
own judgment, guided by the information he might be 
able to collect at York Factory from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s servants there assembled. Wintering the first 
year on the Saskatchewan, the expedition was fed by 
the Hudson's Bay Company; the second winter was spent 
on the “ barren grounds,” the party subsisting on game and 
fish procured by their own exertions, or purchased from 
their native neighbours ; and in the following summer the 
expedition descended the Coppermine River, and surveyed 
a considerable extent of the sea coast to the eastward. The 
survivors of this expedition travelled, from their start at 
York Factory to their return to it again, by land and water, 
5550 miles. While engaged on this service, Franklin was 
promoted to be a commander, and after his return to 
England in 1822 he obtained the post rank of captain, and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. In the suc- 
ceeding year he married Eleanor, the youngest daughter of 
Mr Porden, an eminent architect. 

In a second expedition, which left home in 1825 (his 
wife dying within the same year), Franklin descended the 
Mackenzie and traced the coast-line through 37 degrees of 
longitude, from the mouth of the Coppermine River, where 
his former survey commenced, to near the 150th meridian, 
and approaching within 160 miles of the most easterly point 
attained by Captain Beechey, who was co-operating with 
him from Behring’s Strait. His exertions were fuUy 
appreciated at home and abroad. He was knighted in 
1829, received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from the 
university of Oxford, was awarded the gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of Paris, and was elected in 1846 
correspondent of the Paris Academy of Sciences. Though 
the surveys executed by himself and by a detachment 
under command of Dr Richardson comprised one, and within 
a few miles of two, of the spaces for which a parliamentary 
reward was offered, the Board of Longitude declined making 
the award ; but a bill was soon afterwards laid before par- 
liament by the secretary of the Admiralty abrogating the 
reward altogether, on the ground of the discoveries contem- 
plated having been thus effected. The results of these 
expeditions are described by Franklin and his companion 
Dr (afterwards Sir John) Richardson in two magnificent 
works published in 1824-29. In 1828 he married his 
second wife, Jane, second daughter of Mr John Griffin. 
His next official employment was on the Mediterranean 
station, in command of the “Rainbow,” and his ship soon 
became proverbial in the squadron for the happiness and 
comfort of her officers and crew.^ As an acknowledgment 
of the essential service he had rendered off Patras in the 
“ war of liberation,” ho received the Cross of the Redeemer 
of Greece from King Otho, and after his return to England 
he was created Knight Commander of the Guelphic order 
of Hanover. 

In 1836 Sir John accepted the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of Van Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania). TTis 
government, which lasted till the end of 1843, was 
marked by several events of much interest. One of his 
most popular measures was the opening of the doors of the 


The sailons, witli their u.sual fondness for epithets, numpd the ship 
the “Celestial Ilaiutow" and “ h'rnukliu’s Pai’adi.so.” 
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legislative council to the public. He also originated a 
college, endowing it largely from his private funds with 
money and lands, in the hope that it would eventually prove 
the means of affording to all parties secular and religious 
instruction of the highest kind. He requested Dr Arnold 
to select some one competent to take the direction of this 
institution; and the choice fell on the Rev. John Philip Gell. 
In Ms time also the colony of Victoria was founded by settlers 
from Tasmania ; and towards its close, transportation to Hew 
South Wales having been abolished, the convicts from every 
part of the British empire were sent to Tasmania. On an 
increase to the lieutenant-governor’s salary being voted by 
the colonial legislature, Sir John declined to derive any 
advantage from it personally, while he secured the augmen- 
tation to his successors. In 1838 he founded a scientific 
society at Hobart Town (now called the “ Royal Society of 
Tasmania ”), the meetings of which were held in Govern- 
ment House, and its papers printed at his expense. He 
welcomed eagerly the various expeditions for exploration 
and surveying which visited Hobart Town under com- 
mand of Captains Wickham, Stokes, Owen Stanley, and 
others. Conspicuous among these, and of especial interest 
to himself, w^ere the French and English A ntarctic expedi- 
tions of Dumont D’Urville and Sir James C. Ross, — the 
latter commanding the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror,” with 
which the name of Franklin was to be for ever so patheti- 
cally connected. A magnetic observatory, fixed at Hobart 
Town as a dependency of the central establishment under 
Colonel Sabine, was an object of deep interest up to the 
moment of his leaving the colony. 

Thus pleasantly occupied, the years allotted to a colonial 
governorship drew to a close. Franklin had passed through 
phases of difficulty common to all governors of colonies 
remote from the imperial centre ; and it was impossible for 
an impartial and high-minded ruler to avoid collision with 
personal interests. But that his unflinching efforts for the 
social as well as the political advancement of the colony 
were already appreciated was abundantly proved by tliG 
affection and respect universally testified by the addresses 
which proceeded from every section of the community, 
and by the demonstrations from all classes on his de- 
parture. A local newspaper, describing the scene in much 
detail, adds, “ Tims departed from among us as true and up- 
right a governor as ever the destinies of a British colony 
were entrusted to.” That this was no evanescent feeling 
is attested by the fact that several years afterwards the 
colonists showed their remembrance of his virtues and ser- 
vices by sending to Lady Franklin a subscription of £1700 
in aid of her efforts in the search for their former governor, 
and later still by a unanimous vote of the legislature for the 
erection of a statue in honour of him at Hobart Town. 

Sir John found, on reaching England, that the confidence 
of the Admiralty in him was un diminished, as wma shown 
by his being offered in 1845 the command of an expedi- 
tion for the discovery of tlio North-West passage; thi.s 
offer he accepted. The prestige of Arctic service and of 
his former experiences attracted a crowd of volunteers of 
aU classes, from whom were selected a body of officers 
conspicuous for talent and energy. Thus supported, with 
crews carefully chosen (some of whom had been engaged 
in the whaling service), victualled for three years, and 
furnished with every appliance then known, Franklin’s 
expedition, consisting of the “Erebus” and “Terror” 
(134 officers and men), with a transport ship to convey 
additional stores as far as Disco in Greenland, sailed from 
Greenhithe on the 19th of May 1845. The ships were 
last seen on the 26th of July in Baffin’s Bay by a whaler 
which was moored to an iceberg in lat. 74® 48' N. and long. 
66® 13' W. ; and at that time the expedition was proceed- 
ing prosperously. Letters written by Franklin a few days 
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previous to that date were couched in language of cheerful 
anticipation of success, wliile those received from his officers 
expressed their glowing hope, their admiration of the sea- 
man-like qualities of their commander, and the happiness 
they had in seiving under him. 

Franklin’s instructions were framed (in conjunction with 
Sir John Barrow and upon his own suggestions) by the 
eminent explorers with whom his former work had closely 
connected him The experience of Parry made it evident 
that a fiosh attempt to foice ships through the heavy ice 
seen by him to the south-west of Melville Island would be 
futile, as has since been fully proved. On the other hand, 
Fianklin’s surveys of the north coast of America had long 
before satisfied him that a navigable passage existed along 
it, from the Fish River to Behring’s Strait. He was there- 
fuie diiected to pursue a course towards the coast after he 
hid approached the longitude of about 98° W, and was 
allowed the single alternative of previously examining 
Wellmgtou Channel if the navigation were open. An 
explicit prohibition was given against a westerly course 
beyond the longitude of 98“ W. 

In 1817, though there was no real public anxiety as to 
the fate of the expedition, preparations began to be made 
for the possible necessity of succouring the explorers. As 
time passed, however, and no tidings of the expedition 
reached England, the search began in earnest , expedition 
after expedition was despatched in quest of them in 1848 
and succeeding years, regardless of cost or hazard. In this 
great national undertaking Sir John’s heroic wife took a 
part which will enupble her name for aU time Between 
1848 and 1854 about fifteen expeditions were sent out by 
England and America in the hope of rescuing, or at least 
finding traces of, the missing explorers. The details 
the work done by those expeditions will be given in the 
article on Polar Regions , here we shall confine ourselves 
to the results, so far as the search for Franklin was con- 
cerned Lady Franklin’s exertions were unwearied ; she 
exhausted her private funds in sendmg out auxiliary vessels 
to quarters not comprised in the public search, and by her 
pathetic appeals she roused the sympathy of the whole 
civilized world. Traces of the missing ships were dis- 
covered by Ommauney and Penny in August 1850, and 
were brought home by the “ Prince Albert,” fitted out by 
Lady Franklin with the especial object of following to 
the southward the route which would be almost cer- 
tainly taken by Franklin in carrying out his instruc- 
tions. It was thus ascertained that the first winter had 
been spent behind Beechey Island, where they had remained 
at least as late as April 1846, No further tidings were 
obtained until the spring of 1854, when Dr Eae, then 
conducting an exploiing party of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany from Repulse Bay, was told by the Eskimo that (as 
was inferred) in 1850 white men, to the number of about 
forty, had been seen dragging a boat over the ice near the 
north shore of King William’s Island, and that later in the 
same season, but before the breaking up of the ice, the 
bodies of the whole party were found by the natives at a 
point a short distance to the north-west of Back’s Great 
Fish River, where they had perished from the united effects 
of cold and famine. The latter statement was afterwards 
disproved by the discovery of skeletons upon the presumed 
line of route; but indisputable proof was given tha.t the 
Eskimo had communicated with members of the missing 
expedition, by the various articles obtained from them and 
brought home by Dr Eae, who, on his return to England, 
claimed, and succeeded in obtaining, the reward of £10,000 
offered by the Admiralty in 1849, “to any party or parties 
who, in the judgment of the Board, of Admiralty, sh^l, by 
virtue of Ms or her efforts, first succeed in ascertainmg ” 
the fate of the missing expedition. On account of the iu- 
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formation obtained by Dr Eae, a party in two canoes under 
Messrs Anderson and Stewart was m 1855 sent by Govern- 
ment down the Great Fish River, and they succeeded in 
obtainmg from the Eskimo at the mouth of the river a 
considerable number of articles which had evidently 
belonged to the Franklm expedition, and many others 
were picked up on Montreal Island, articles evidently 
belonging to a boat which, it was reported, had been cut up 
by the Eskimo This expeditiou was uuable to make so 
thorough a search as was desirable, hut it was clear fiom 
the^ results obtained by it, and from the examinations 
which had been made by the many other expeditions of 
all straits and inlets and coasts except the region to the 
north of Great Fish River, that King William's Island,^th 0 
west coast of Boothia, and the neighbouring sea were*th 0 
fields likely to yield the most satisfactory results. It was 
clear that a party from the “Erebus” and “Terror” 
had endeavoured to reach by the Fish River route the 
settlements of the Hudson Bay Company, and equally 
evident that the expedition in making a southerly coumo 
had been arrested within the channel into which the Great 
Fish River empties itself. At this time Government was 
wholly taken up with the events in the East, and when the 
war was over, it was deemed useless to spend any more 
money and risk any more lives in what was regarded as 
a hopeless quest. But Lady Franklin’s pious devotion to 
the memory of her noble husband prompted her to moke 
one last effort to ascertain his fate; to this object she 
dedicated all her available means, aided, as she had been 
before, by the subscriptions of sympathizing friends, her 
judgment being confirmed by the opinion of all those best 
able to form one as to the hopefulness as well as the feasi- 
bility of such an attempt. Accordingly she purchased and 
fitted out the little yacht “ Fox,” wMch sailed from Aber- 
deen in July 1857 ; the command was accepted by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Leopold M'Clintock, whose high reputation 
had been won in three of the Government expeditions seut 
out m search of Franklin. Havmg been compelled to pass 
the first winter m Baffin’s Bay, it was nob till autumn of 
1868 that the expedition passed down Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
and the “Fox " put iuto winter quarters at Port Kennedy 
at the eastern end of Bellot Strait, between North Somerset 
and Boothia Felix. In the sprmg of 1869 three sledging 
parties went out, Captain (now Sir) Allen Young to 
examine Prince of Wales Island, Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Hobson the north and west coasts of King William’s Island, 
and M'Clintock the east and south coasts of the latter, the 
west coast of Boothia, and the region about the mouth 
of Great Fish River. The search was successful so far as 
ascertaining the course and fate of the expedition is con- 
cerned. From the Eskimo in Boothia many relies were 
obtamed, and reports as to the fate of the ships and men ; 
all along the west and south coast of King William’s Island 
remains of articles belonging to the ships were discovered, 
and skeletons that told a terrible tale of disaster. Above 
all, in a cairn at Point Victory a precious record was dis- 
covered by Lieut. Hobaou that briefly told the history of 
the expedition up to April 25, 1848, three years after it 
set out full of hope. In 1845-6 the “Erebus” and 
“Terror” wintered at Beechey Island on the S.W. coast of 
North Devon, m lat. 74“ 43' 28” N., long. 91“ 39' 16" W., 
after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat, 77“ and 
returned by the west side of Cornwallis Island Tliis state- 
ment Was signed by Graham Gore, heutenant, and Charles F. 
Des Yobux, mate, and bore date May 28, 1847. These two 
officers and six men, it was further told, left the ships on 
May 24, 1847, no doubt for an exploring journey, at which 
time all was well 

The success of the first year’s work, thus briefly stated, 
was greater than has been since attamed within any one 
IX. — gi 
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season in arctic service, The alternative course permitted 
by Franklin’s instructions had been attempted but was not 
pursued, and in the autumn of 184:6 he followed that which, 
was especially commended to him But on hia attempting 
to reach the coast of America, the obstruction of heavy 
ice, which pi esses down from Melville Island through 
M'Clmtock Channel (not then known to exist) upon King 
TViUiam’s Island had finally arrested his progiess It must 
be remembered that in the chart carried out by Franklin 
this island was laid down as a pait of the mainland of 
Boothia, and he therefore could pursue his way only down 
its western coast The record that revealed all which has 
been biiefly stated was written upon one of the forms sup- 
plied by the Admiralty to surveying vessels, to be thrown 
overhoard after the requited data had been fiUed in. But 
upon the margin around the printed form was an addendum 
dated the 25th. April 1848, which extinguished all hopes 
of a successful termination of their giaud enterpiise. The 
facts are best conveyed by the terse and expiessive words of 
the record, which is therofoie given veihaiim — “April 
25th 1848. H. M. {Ships ‘Tenor’ and ‘Eiebua’ were 
deserted on 22d April, five leagues N N.W of this, having 
been beset since 12th September 1846. The oflficers and 
crews, consisting of 105 souls under the command of Cap- 
tain F. li hi Crozier, landed here in lat. 69“ 37' 42" N , 
long. 98° 41' W. Sir John Franklin died on the 11th 
June 1847 ; and the total loss by deaths m the expedition 
has been to this date 9 officers and 1.5 men.” 'The hand- 
writing is that of Captain Fitzjamcs, to whose siguatm’e is 
appended that of Captain Crozier, who also adds the words 
of chief importance, namely, that they would “ start on to- 
morrow 26th April 1848 for Back’s Fish Eivei.” Abiiefer 
record has never been told of so tragic a story. Thus it was 
reserved for the latest effort of Lady Franklin to develop 
not only the fate of her husband’s expedition, but also the 
steps of its progress up to crowning success, mingled indeed 
with disaster almost unprecedented. 

All of the party had without doubt been greatly reduced 
through want of sufficient food, and the injurious effects 
of three winters in these regions. They had greatly over- 
rated their strength in attempting to ding with them two 
boats, besides heavily laden sledges, and doubtless had 
soon been compelled to abandon much of their burden, 
and leave one boat on the shore of King William’s Island, 
where it was found, near the middle of the west coast, 
by M'Chntock; it contained two skeletons. From the 
E^imo we learn that the men dropped down as they 
walked, and often had to be left unburied. Although 
many relics were found in possession of the Eskimo, there 
seems no reason to believe that the retreating crews met 
with foul iilay. From all that can be gathered, one of the 
vessels must have been crushed in the ice and the other 
stranded on the shore of King William’s Island, where it lay 
for years, forming a mint of wealth for the neighbouring 
Eskimo. M’dintock examined all the shores of the 
island with the greatest care, but found no trace of a 
stranded vessel 

This is all we know of the fate of Franklin and his 
brave men. His memory is cherished as one of the most 
conspicuous of the naval heroes of Britain, and as one of 
the most successful and daring of ftier explorers. He is 
certainly entitled to the honour of being the first dis- 
coverer of the Worth-West Passage j the point reached by 
the ships brought him to within a few miles of that attained 
from the westward by the explorations of earlier years j he 
had 'mdoed all but traversed the entire distance between 
Baffin’s Bay and Behring’s Strait On the monument erected 
to Franklin by his country, in Waterloo Place, London, the 
honour of discovering the passage is justly awarded to him 
and his companions,— a fact which was also affirmed by 


the president of the Royal Geographical Society, when 
presenting to Lady Franklin in 1860 their gold medal. 
More recently a fine monument, erected in 1875 m West- 
minster Abbey, commemorates the heroic deeds and fate 
of Sir John Franklin, the death (which occuried m that 
year) of Lady Franklin, and the inseparable connexion 
of her name with the fame of her husband. Most of the 
Franklin relics brought home by M'Clmtock were presented 
by Lady Franklin to the United Service Museum, while 
those given by Di Rue to the Admiralty are deposited in 
Greenwich Hospital. Captain Hall, so w^ell known in 
connexion with the “ Polans ” expedition, spent five years 
with the Eskimo, and made two journeys m endeavuuimg 
to trace the remnant of Fi-auklm’s party, bunging back 
in 1869 a number of additional relics and some infoima- 
tion confirmatory of that given by M’Clmtock. In 1878 
a search expedition was sent out fiom America in con- 
sequence of a tale told to Mr Barry, the mate of a 
whaler, by some Nechelli Eskimo met by him at Whale 
Point, Hudson’s Bay He obtained from these Eskimo 
some spoons beaimg Franklin’s ciest. The Eskimo w'ere 
understood to say that these were received from a paity of 
white men, who passed a winter near their settlement, and 
all died. The white men, the Eskimo stated, left a number 
of books W'lth wu'itmg in them, which weie buried. The 
story has some points about it that make one inclined to 
doubt Its accuracy. Still it is satisfactoiy that the senich 
party has been sent out, and we can only hope that it will 
be lewaided by discovering some of the records of the 
unfortunate expedition ^ (j. s. K.) 

FRANKS, The. When, in the year 241 a.d., tbo sol- 
diers of Aureliau, who just before had been on the noith 
German frontier, marched out of Rome on their way to the 
Persian war, they sang (Vopiscus in Aurdiam, c 7) a rough 
barrack song — 

“ Mill© Snrmatns, mille JVancos, scmel et semol oceidimus , 

MiUe mille mille mille mille Persas quwiimua,” 

and the words, caught up by the admiring mob, became a 
street boys’ ballad in those days of debased imperialism. 
Unless we give to Pcutingcr’s Itinerary an cailier date than 
IS piobablo, this street song marks the first appearance in 
history of the Frankish name • Ctesar, Tacitus, Ptolemy, 
are ahfce silent as to it, although they often sjieak of other 
tubes which occupied the veiy districts in which we after- 
wards find tbe Fmnks. It is therefore iirobable, though 
Jacob Grimm {Qeschichte der DeiUschen Sjn'aclie, p. 618) 
says that the view has “only a moderate value,” that 
Frank is the newest of all German names, and represents, 
somewhat vaguely, a group of tribes who dwelt about the 
lower and middle Rhine The Frank lived in districts 
previously occupied by tribes bearing other names; nor 
have we proof of any incursion of a strange tube called 
Franks from north or east. The old Frankish legend that 
they came from the Danube to the Rhine probably arose 
from the fact that a colony of the Sicambrian cohort was 
planted by the Romans on the spot whore Buda-Posth now 
stands ; nor need we seriously consider the usual annalist 
statement that they were “rehquim Troianorum.” The 
moaning and origin of the term also lends itself to the 
view above stated, — the words “ frank and free,” usually 
grouped together, are in fact the same in origin and 
meaning (fH, frcch, M.H.G., frehkar, Scand.; frUcs, Goth. 
<« aitdax, amdm ; then, by insertion of n, cp. liiig;no from 
root of Uquij we get frank). The two words thus grouped 
together form an epithet rather than a proper name : the 
‘‘free Franks” are those tribes whose freedom suffered most 
attack ; the name probably came into being in the 3d cen- 

^ Tlio fm,t poitlon of tins notice is mainly from Sir John Richard- 
son’s article in last edition, and the whole has hotm revised by Miss 
Oracroft, Sir John Franklm’s niece. 
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tury A.D. as a part of th.e resistance oi northern and north- 
western Germany to the ceaseless attempts of Rome. 
“ Francus habet nomen a feritate sua,” says Ermoldus 
Nigellus (i. 344) ; and the word carries the sense of bold- 
ness, defiance, freedom. As it did not lend itself well to 
Latin verse-endings, and as its origin was late, we find the 
silver and leaden poets delighting to call the Franks 
Sicambri, as in the famous speech of St Eemi to Hlodowig, 
“ Depone mitis colla, Sicamber,” &c. 

When their history begins, the Franks are in three 
groups, mostly on the left bank of the Rhine, from Mainz 
to the sea. It is, however, quite clear that in earlier days 
they dwelt also on the right or German bank; for if at 
first the Romans pressed on them, ere long they began to 
press on the Romans in return. The oldest Fi^ankish land 
was then on the Rhine ] some of it lay to the north of the 
Betuwe (the island between Meuse and Rhine), having the 
river Yssel as its eastern limit, and a line drawn through 
Durstede, Utrecht, and Muyden as its western boundary. 
The Franks of this district, afterwards called Salians (a 
name derived either from Sala, an inheritance, or from the 
river Saal, or Yssel), filled the parts called the Veluwe 
and the territory of the Sicambri; south-east of these was a 



second group, the Chamavi, Bructeri, Attuarii, also at first 
on the right bank of the Rhine ; beyond these, a group of 
Ohatti and Suevi, from a little above Cologne to the Main, 
filling up all the country between the Taunus hills and the 
Rhine, It is to this group of tribes, says Watterich 
(Germcmen des Bheins, p. 166), that the title Frank was 
first given. This view of their geographical distribution is 
supported by the evidence of Peutinger’s Itinerary, in which 
Francia stands on the right bank of the Rhine from just 
above FTimwegen to a little below Coblentz ; and though 
this famous map is a road-chart rather than a record of 
ethnology and tribal distribution, still it may fairly be 
urged that its author would not have placed the Franks 
on the very outside of his map had their home been on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 

In the middle of the 3d century these Franks began 
to press into the First and Second Germany, two tracts 
of land on the left bank of the Rhine from Alsace to the 
sea, In 240 the Chatti crossed at Mainz; in 258 Franks 
are in the army of Postumus as well as opposed to him; 
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W'ith them he drove their brethren across the Rhine and 
made Cologne his capital. By degrees they filled the whole 
district from the Moselle to the Betuwe, occupying the 
lands of the Uhii and Tnngri, that is, from the Ardennes 
to the Rhine and Meuse, These Franks are known to his- 
tory as the Ripuarians, receiving, as wns not unnatural, 
a partly Latin name (Ripuarii, Riparii, bank-men ; or pos- 
sibly Eip-webr-ii, bank-defenders). About the same time 
the Salian Franks also moved southward, crossing the 
Rhine, W'hich in those days w^as slow and shallow in its 
lower course, the main waters having been diverted into 
the Meuse. They occupied the whole Betuw'e, and spread 
down to the sea, inhabiting the marshy delta of the rivers 
(“ paludicolm Sigambri,” or ‘'Fraud inviis strati palu- 
dibus,” ch'ca 280 a.d.); and presently (287) they took part 
in naval expeditions down the coast of Gaul. Then, pass- 
ing the Mense also, they seized on Toxandria, which w'as 
given over to them in 358 by the emperor Julian, wLo 
defeated them, and admired their bravery and independ- 
ent spirit. Henceforth v^e find plenty of Franks taking 
service under the empire : Frankish chiefs, like Bald, 
Mellobald, Arbogast, rise to high places in court and army; 
their names appear even in the Consular Fasti ; they make 
or unmake emperors. By the end of the 4th century the 
frontiers of the 'empire to the north had permanently 
receded ; Andernach was the outmost Rhine station 
held by the Romans ; Tournay tvas still theirs ; they had 
a fleet on the Sambre ; all beyond was Frankish land. 
Before long the Franks advanced again ; in 429 we hear 
(in Gregory of Tours) that the Salians, coming “ from 
Dispargum (Disiburg, the city of the goddesses), in Tor- 
ingia,” won a great battle at Cambrai under Chlodion 
their king, and penetrated even as far as the Loire. 
This Toringia is probably a confusion with Tongria, a 
little district on the Meuse ; the Franks wure never in 
Thuringia. ’With their two capitals, the Salians at Dispar- 
gum, the Ripuarians at Cologne, the Franks now became 
the bulwark of the Romans : they resisted the barbarians 
who'crossed the Rhine at Mainz in 406 ; and in 451 again 
joined the legions to repel at Chalons the hideous invasion 
of Attila. Thus feeling their strength, it was not long be- 
fore, under their young king Hlodowig, or Clovis, the Salian 
Franks became masters of northern Gaul, while their 
brethren the Ripuarians remained for the time near the 
Rhine. And “ as the son of Childerich, following in the 
steps of his kinsfolk, pressed southwards, in mid career of 
victory he met the Christians’ God. The Disi, the wild 
goddesses, abandoned him; he trusted in the god of 
ffiotehild, and conquered all his foes” (Watterich, Die 
Germanen des Bheins, p. 238). These Christianized Salians, 
under the Merwing house, became in time lords of all 
Gaul, and gave it a new name, Francia Occidentalis, or 
Interior, or Latina, to distinguish it from the older Francia 
Orientalis, the Germany of the middle Rhine ; the latter 
name drifted off towards the east, and has found a home 
in that central district of Franconia, which lies far away 
from the true Frankish land. 

Henceforth the history of the Franks falls under that of 
France; while their institutions were mainly those of ^ all 
Germans. (See Feance and GsEMAJifY,) Their physical 
features were also those of the race in general : the fierce- 
ness of their looks ; the wrinkled scowl about their brows, 

“ torvi Sicambri their wild blue eyes ; their large limbs, 
which contrasted with the little stature of the Romans ; 
their long fair hair, which was a choice commodity at Rome, 
being bought eagerly by the ladies of fashion in those late 
imperialist days,— -all these things had little in them that 
was specially Frankish. Their weapons were more charac- 
teristic, being their own and connected closely with their 
name. They fought either with the “framea” (a word which 
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is almost certainly a copyist’s error for “franca"), which was 
a light javelin, tipped with iron sharpened on either side, 
a weapon fit for casting or smiting, and sometimes spoken 
of as a httle axe , or with the francisca, which was a heavy 
battle-axe. It is to the Franks that the great Siegfried Saga 
properly belongs, and then early history is hopelessly mixed 
up with legend It is not tiU the days of Hlodowig that 
any light is thrown on their institutions, — the Lex Salica, the 
law of the Salian Franks, and the Lex Ripuaria, of which 
the origin was a httle later, belonging probably to the end 
of the 6 th and the early part of the 6 th centuries The Lex 
jSalica was afterwards enlarged and altered j in its earliest 
form It presents to us the Franks in their Toxandrian or 
Tongrian time, before Christianity had touched them. This 
law shows no trace of a feudal nobility or a “ feudal system” 
of any kind; as Waitz {DetUsche Verfmsungsgeschichte 
Das alte RecM cfer SaliscJien Franken, p. 103) says, “Das 
Salische Gesetz kennt keinen Adel; auchnicht die leiseste 
Spur desselben findet sich ” The tribes had chiefs or kings, 
elected by the whole body of free men from one family (as 
Hlodowig from among the Merwings), there were also 
sundry officers of justice and administration, rachimburgs or 
grafs, but these are no more noble than the rest of the free 
Franks, who formed a republic of fighting man, each man’s 
voice being as potent in the mall as his arm was in the 
battle. The “ Iseti,’’ or the “ pueri regis,” the king’s “ dam- 
sels,” and the antruations belong to the later editions of 
the law King, free Frank, and slave of war, — these are the 
only grades. The code endeavours, always by imposition 
of carefully graduated fines, to protect the sauctity of the 
Frank’s family, to determine his duties towards the king, the 
graf, and the tribal council or mall, to provide for the 
security of his property, whether personal or landed. It is 
in this lost part of the code that we find the famous clause 
{Ztx Salica, lix,, De Alodis, § 6 ; Waitz, p. 266) on which 
the so-called Salic law of France was afterwards based : 
“ De terra vero nulla in muliere hereditaa est, sed ad virilem 
sexum qui fratres fuennt tota terra perteneat,” This 
special limitation as to the inheriting of Salic land (the 
Stamm-land as the Germans call it, the Odal of the 
Icelanders) is but a scanty basis on which to build a great 
law of royal succession, which lasted in France as long as 
the monarchy continued, and might still reappear, were the 
present republic to prove untrue to itself. Up to the time 
of the Revolution, the French noblesse prided themselves 
on being the “proud descendants of the conquerors,” but 
though it IS possible, in earher times, to trace or to fancy 
distinctions of feature and character, marking off the noble 
from the rotwner or the peasant, still in the later days of 
the monarchy the “ noble race of conquerors ” was so much 
changed, so many old houses had become extinct, so many 
had been diluted with foreign blood, so many new patents 
of nobility had been issued, that it would require no smaE 
ingenuity and imagination to see m the courtiers of Louis 
XVL the representatives of the Franks of Hlodowig or 
Charles the Great. 

The chief authorities for the Franks ore Jakob Gnmm, OesehicJUe 
der deu&sehen Spraehe, Leip , 1848; Waitz, Das alte JtecJtt der 
Salisclmi Prankm Beilage smr deidsohen V&rfassungsgeschicMe, 
Kiel, 1846; Qohni, FrWriHscihe Bmlis- md Qmshts-Vatjasmng^ 
Weimar, 1871, Wattenob, Dve Qcrmmm des IVmns, Leip., 1872. 
There is also an ingenious lecture by Giesebreoht. In 010(10171 days 
not much has been written on the Franks, except in connexion 
with the Iiistory of institutions. (G, W. K. ) 

FRANZEN", Fuijrs Miohabl (1772-1847), Swedish 
poet, was born at Uleaborg in Fmlaud, 9th February 1772. 
At thirteen he entered the university of Abo, where he 
graduated in 1789, and became “eloquentim docens” in 
1792. Three years later he started on a tour through Den- 
mark, Germany, France, and England, returning in 1796 
to accept the office of university librarian at Abo. In | 
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1801 he became professor of history and ethics, and in 
1808 was elected a member of the Swedish Academy. On 
the cession of Finland to Russia Franz^n removed to 
Sweden, where he was successively appointed parish priest 
of Kumla in the diocese of Strengnas (1810), minister of 
the Clara Church in Stockholm (1824), and bishop of 
Hemosaud (1831). He died at Sabrfi parsonage, 14th 
August 1847. From the autumn of 1793, when his Till en 
wig FlicTca and Mennislans anlete were mseited by ReUgren 
m. the Stockkolmsposi, Franz^n grew in popular favour by 
means of many minor poems of smgular simplicity and truth, 
as Tdl Selma, Den gamle hiekten, Riddar St Goran, De 
Sma, Blommoma, Modren md vaggan, Nyarsmorgonen, and 
Stjemihimmelen. His songs Ooda gosse glaset tom, Sotj ei 
den gryende dagenforut, Champagnevinet, and Bevanngs- 
sdng were widely sung, and in 1797 he won the prize of the 
Swedish Academy by his Sang ofver grefve Filip Creutz. 
This noble lyiic is the tuming-pomt of Fianz6n’s poetic life 
Henceforth his muse, touched with the academic spirit, 
grew more reflective and didactic His longei works, 
as Emih dler en afton i Lappland, and the epics Sue7i Stw e 
eller motet md Alvastra, Kolumhus eller Amerikas \ipptacht, 
and Ovstaf Adolf % Tyshland (the last two incomplete), 
though rich lu beauties of detail, are far inferior to his 
shorter pieces. Franz^n was a true lyric poet, fixing with 
masterly art the fleeting traits of common life in a glorified 
and fascinating form. At a time when revolution shrieked 
against every traditional bond of society, the lyre of FranziSn 
breathed innocence and peace. With gentle eaniestness 
and naivete he sang the sweetness of love and family life — 
his highest human type the prattling child, the flowery 
meadows his elysium. His innocence is his peculiar charm , 
“ his very e^pi^glene,” says Malmstrom, “ is but the laugh 
of children’s lips.” 

The poetical works of Franziin are collected under the title Shalde- 
8tyckm{1 vola, 1824-61; newed , Samlade dikter, with a biogitiphy 
by A. A. Qrafstrom, 1887-69). A selection is published in 2 vols. 
(1871). His prose waitings, Om svensha droUningar (1828), Ski if ter 
\ % obunden stil (vol i , 1836), Prcdiknmgar (6 vols , 1841-46), and 
Minnesteckningar, prepaieil 101 the Academy (3 vols , 1848-60), me 
marked by faithful portraiture and punty of stjdp S(«e Malmstiom, 
Jnhadestali Sv&ii8mAkadc7inen,{\^bO), HolLiiidoi, afF M. 

FiawsAn (1868), Cygntous, Tecknivgar nr F M Fiaiizihia Icfiind 
(1872), and Qustaf L]uuggioii, Sociiska mUoihcteus lufdcr efter 
Q-imtaf Ill's did, vol 11 (1876) 

FRANZENSBAD, Kaisbe-Franzensbad, Egeebrun- 
NBN, and formerly Sohladaer Sauerling, a well-known 
Bohemian watering-place which owes its most popular name 
to the emperor Fmucis II. It is a little over throe miles 
N.W. of Eger, at a height of about 1600 feet above 
the sea, in the neighbourhood of the Fichtolgebirge, the 
Bohmerwald, and the Erzgebirge. There are altogether 
eight mineral springs, of which the first known was the 
Franzensquelle or Francis’s fountain. The Poltersbrunnen 
gives off carbonic acid gas, which is utilized for medical 
purposes in a building erected in 1826 Besides the great 
cursaal or pump-room, the village contains several bathing 
estabhshments, one of which belongs to the town of Eger. 
In the park, which is also the piopeity of the Eger muni- 
cipality, there is a bronze statue of Francis I by Schwan- 
thaler. The mineral waters are saline and alkaline, and 
act as mild aperients and tonics. They have a great repu- 
tation, and have given rise to a considerable literature. 
See the works of Cartellieri (1869), Hamburger (1873), and 
Klein (1874). 

FRASCATI, a town of Italy, in the province of Rome 
and about 10^ miles south of the city, with a station at the 
terminus of a branch railway from the main line between 
Rome and Naples. It is the seat of a bishop, and a favour- 
ite summer residence of the Roman nobility. Among the 
public buildings are the old cathedral of S. Rocco, dat- 
ing from the beginning of the 14tli century; the new 
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cathedral of San PietrOj founded about 1700 by Innocent 
Xn.j the church of Santa Maria, of the 9th century , and 
seven old conventual establishments. But the interest of 
the place is due rather to its palatial villas. The villa 
Aldobrandini takes its name from Cardinal Pietro Aldo- 
brandini, was designed by Della Porta, contains frescos by 
Arpino, and now belongs to the Borghese family. The 
villa Ruffinella or Tusculana dates from the 16th century, 
was for some time in the possession of Lucian Bonaparte, 
and afterwards passed into the hands of King Victor 
Emmanuel In the chapel are the tombs of Lucian Bona- 
parte, his wife, his father, and his son J oseph The villa Mon- 
dragone, the largest of ah, was erected by Cardinal Altemps 
in the 16th century, now belongs to the Borghese family, 
and IS partly occupied by a Jesuit school. The villa 
Conti, formerly known as the Ludoviai, is the property of 
the Torlonia family The villa Falconieri, having been 
founded in 1650 by Cardinal Ruffini, ranks as the oldest 
in Frascati , and the villa Piccolo mini is interesting as the 
place where Baronius composed part of his Annals. About 
3 miles from Frascati is the Q-reek monastery of Qrotta 
Ferrata, interesting mainly for the frescos of Domenichino 
in the chapel of St Nilus, the best of the Greek manuscripts 
formerly contamed in its library having been removed to 
Rome. The extensive gardening operations of the people 
of Frascati have rendered the name “Frascatese” almost 
equivalent to garden-girl. In 1871 the population was 
70i5 For Roman remains and history see TusaiTLUM. 

FRASER, Jambs Baillib (1783-1866), Scottish diplo- 
matist, traveller, and author, was born at Reelick or Relig 
in the county of Inverness, in June 1783 He was the 
eldest of the four sons of Edward S. Fraser of Reelick, 
all of whom found their way to the East, and gave proof 
of their ability When Reza Koole6 Murza and Nejeff 
Kooled Murza, the exiled Persian princes, visited England, 
he was appointed to be their mehmindar, and on their 
return he accompanied them as far as Constantinople. He 
was afterwards sent to Persia on a diplomatic mission by 
Lord Glenelg, and effected a most remarkable journey on 
horseback through Asia Minor to Teheran. His health, 
however, was impaired by the fatigue and exposure; and 
he consequently retired to his estate in Scotland. In 
1823 he married a daughter of Lord Woodhouselee, and 
sister of Patrick Fraser Tytler. He died at Reelick in 
January 1856, Fraser is said to have displayed great 
skill m water-colours, and several of his drawings have 
been engraved; and the astronomical observations which 
he took during some of his journeys did considerable service 
to the cartography of Asia, The works by which he 
attained his literary reputation were accounts of his 
travels and fictitious tales illustrative of Eastern life. 
In both he employed a vigorous and impassioned style, 
which was on the whole wonderfully effective in spite of 
minor faults in taste and flaws in structure. Some of his 
tales have not yet altogether lost their popularity. 

In 1820 there appeared a Journal of a Tour trough pari of fhe 
Snowy Hangs of tlio Himala Momimns', in 1826, a Narrative of 
a Journey irUo Khorasan in the years 1821 and 1822, including an 
Account of the Gountries to the North-East of Persia, and in 1826, 
Travels aud Adoeriures in the Persian Provinces on the Southern 
Banks of the Gaspian Sea. The first part of The Kumlbash, a Tale 
of Khorasan, was published m 1828, and the second part or oon- 
■fanuation in 1880, under the title of the Persian Adventurer. 
These were followed in 1838 by The Khan's Tale, of which the 
scene is laid in Khorasan In 1834 appeared a o/i’em'a 

(in the Edmburgh Cabinet Library), and m 1888 a Narrodive 
of the Residmce ^ the Persian Princes in London, 1838-6, and A 
Winter Journey (Tdtar) frm. Oonslamtincmle to Teheran, vnth 
Travels through various parts of Persia. Next came TromU t% 
Koordwtan cmd Mesopoicmua, 1840 ; The EigMamd Smugglers, 1842 ; 
Alice Neemroo, 1842; The Bark Falcon, a Tale of the Attruek, 
1844 ; Mesopotamia and Assyria (Edinburgh Cab. Lib ), 1847 ; 
MMary Memoirs of Lieut -Gol. Skimner, 1861. 
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FRASER, Simon. See Lovat. 

FRASERBURGH, a seaport town of Scotland, Aber- 
deenshire, on the south side of Kmnaird’s Head, 42 miles 
north of Aberdeen, It is built nearly m the form of a square, 
and most of the streets cross each other at right angles 
The cross is a fine structure of a hexagonal form, covering 
an area of 600 feet, and surmounted by a stone pillar 12 
feet high, ornamented by the British arms and the arms of 
Fraser of Philorth Fraserburgh is one of the chief stations 
of the herring fishing in Scotland, the number of herring 
boats engaged by the curers of the port averaging about 
900. Duiing the herring season the increase to the popula- 
tion of the town is upwards of 10,000. In 1877 the num- 
ber of barrels of herrings cured in Fraserburgh was 180,000, 
and the value of the herring landed was about £280,000. 
The harbour, originally constructed as a refuge for British 
ships of war, is one of the best on the east coast of Scotland, 
and has lately been improved by the widening of the piers, 
and the extension of the breakwaters. The total sum ex- 
pended on the harbour from 1867 to 1877 was £87,485. 
It has an area of upwards of six acres, is easy of access, and 
affords anchorage for vessels of every siza Still further 
improvements are proceeding, which, when completed, will 
afford outside the harbour an area of 8 acres of sheltered 
water, with a depth of from one to two fathoms at low tide. 
The population of Fraserburgh in 1871 was 4268, 

Fraserburgh takes its name from Sir Alex. Fraser of Philorth, 
who in 1618 obtained for it a charter as a burgh of regality, and 
whose representative, Lord Snltouu, is now supenor of the town 
The same Sir A Fraser obtained in 1692 a charter for the institu- 
tion and endowment of a college and universaty here , and at 
west end of the town is a quadrangular tower of three stones, which 
formed part of the building designed for this seminary Ihe inten- 
tion waa subsequently abandoned, probably from want of funds. 

FRATRIOELLI was a common name given to a number 
of obscure mediseval sects who flourished in the 13th and 
14bh centuries. They were also called Bioschi, Bighmi, 
Bocasoti, Frdrots, &c, and included such sects as the 
Brethren of the Full Spirit, the Brethren of the Free Spint, 
the Beghards, the Bre^ren of the Common Life, &c. The 
history of these mediaeval sects is very obscure ; but it seems 
now made out that while they had some relation to and 
sympathy with the older Oathari and other Manichsean 
heretics, they had a distinct origin in the Franciscan order, 
and that their real aim was to carry out the principles of 
St Francis even in defiance of the court of Roma Their 
origin has been traced to Peter of Macerata and Peter of 
Fossombrone, who put themselves at the head of certain 
malcontent Franciscans, who, having been condemned by 
Pope Celestine in 1294, declared that the rule of Francis was 
of more authority than any pope, and that papal opposition 
only showed that the pope himself might become anti- 
Christian. They soon began to teach opposition to the 
pope, the clergy, and the church They held millenarian 
views, and preached and practised communism after the 
fashion, they said, of the early Christians. Their opinion 
soon spread among the Franciscan Tertiaries, and the com- 
mon people everywhere favoured them. Boniface YIH. 
ordered the Inquisition to look after them, and on a report 
of Matthew of Ohieti they were condemned in 1297 and 
handed over to the Inquisition. This only roused opposition. 
They held a general meeting in Rome, elected a pope of 
their own, organized themselves, spread over Europe, and 
by preaching missions made converts everywhere. Their 
ranks were continually recruited from the malcontent friars, 
especially from the Franciscans. Pope John XXH con- 
demned them under the names of Fratricelli, Fratres de 
paupera vita, Bizochi, apd Bighini, and issued briefs against 
them in 1322 and 1831. They gave great trouble to the 
church in Btrasburg, Cologne, and the Bldneland. In Italy 
their headquarters were m the Mark of Ancona and in Turin, 
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where persecutions were oiganized against them in 1335, 
1368, 1373-88. Popes Martin Y , Eugenma IV., and 
Nicholas Y. also persecuted them lu spite of all they 
survived until the Reformation Their smouldering fire 
piobahly burnt itself out m the Anabaptist movement of 
the 16th century. 

The best collective aocoiints are to be found m Mosliemi, Be 
Begiums ei Becjmmlm, and Hahn’s GescJi chr Ketset mh Mittel- 
altci, vol 11 bk IT 

PRAUD,mlaw,iaaword of wideimportjtowhichltiadiffi- 
cult to assign any exact definition. The courts have in fact 
deliberately refrained from defining it, because they did not 
wish to limit their power of dealing with fraudulent trans- 
actions. The word, however, carries its own meaning on 
the face of it, and there is practically no difference between 
fraud m the popular and fraud lu the legal sense. Any 
course of conduct that would generally be described as dis- 
honest, any cheating or deceiving another so that he would 
be injured thereby, would be fraud in law as in common 
parlance. In some writers, indeed, there ia found an 
attempted distinction between legal and moral fraud The 
acts of a vendor who puffs the goods lie sells are, it is said, 
m so far aa they conceal the truth or produce a false ira- 
preasion in the mind of the buyer, fraudulent from an 
ethical pomt of view. The law, however, regards them not, 
holding that the bnyer must look to his bargain for himself. 
Gaveal empior ; if he chooses to believe the assertions of 
the puffer when he might verify the facts for himself, so 
much the worse for him. An examination of the case, 
however, shows that there is little or no value in the alleged 
distinction. The meaning of the maxim is that when the 
parties are dealing at arm’s length, neither is in fact deceived, 
by the exaggerations or depreciations of the other. If 
actual and intentional misrepresentation is proved the law 
will avoid the contract, but it will not readily listen to the 
claim of a man who, having the opportunity of examming 
what he bought, protests that he purchased on the strength 
of the vendor’s recommendations. 

The essential element in fraud is misrepresentation, — 
produemg a false impression on the mind of another — caus- 
ing him to bebeve that which is nob true. And misrepre- 
sentation, to amount to fraud, must also be intentional. 
Ihere is a wide difference between a false statement 
believed to be true by the person who makes it and a false 
statement known to be false by the person who makes it. 
The latter ia clearly fraudulent, and dthough it would not 
be safe to set this down as a sufficient definition of fraud, 
something of this sorb will be found to exist in all conduct 
which IS recognized as legally or morally fraudulent. The 
innocent misrepresentation of facts is, both in law and in 
common morality, a much leas serious thing than wilful 
misrepresentation. The latter would include not mei-ely the 
cases where the statement is known to be false by the person 
making it, but also the cases in which the statement is made 
recklessly without any belief one way or the other. He 
who debberately makes a statement which he does not know 
or believe to be true does so at his peril, and if it turns 
out to he false he will find himself in the same position as 
if he had known it to be false from the beginning. 

It is in reference to contracts that the legal treatment of 
fraud 13 of the greatest importance. The broad rule is that 
any contract tainted by fraud is void at the option of the 
party injured. Innocent misrepresentation in the sense 
above defined has no such effect on a contract, has in 
general no effect at all unless in certain exceptional cases. 
Thus if the representation is a condition, the contract is 
avoided if it turn out nob to be true. Or if it is a loarranty, 
its falsehood will give a right of action for the breach 
thereof. And so m certain other casea But wilful inisre- 
preaontatioii or fraud taints the whole contract. Suppose 
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a contract for the sale of goods between A and B. A, the 
vendor, makes statements relating to the contract which are 
not true. If the truth of the statements was made a con- 
dition of the contract, or if A warranted their truth, he 
would be responsible to B whether he m pomt of fact 
believed the statements to be trae or not. In other casea 
he would be responsible if he knew the statements to be 
false or made them recklessly without any belief as to their 
truth or falsehood. 

Statements, misrepresentations, or frauds, to be within 
the rule, must be such as are material to or such as have 
given rise to the contract. There must be dolus dans locum 
contradui. A fraudulent concealment or misrepresentation, 
which had no effect on the mind of the innocent party 
because the circumstances for which it was prepared did not 
arise, has no effect on the contract. And the fraud must 
be the fraud of one of the contracting parties or his agents. 
False or fraudulent statements, through which A is induced 
to enter into contract with B, have no effect on the contract 
if B was in no way pnvy to them. So also it has been 
held that the fraud must relate to the same transaction, 
e.g., a fraudulent misrepiesentation made on a former occa- 
sion by one of the contracting parties has no effect on the 
contract, although in point of fact it was that which induced 
the other party to contract. 

A contract vitiated by fraud is void at the option c»f the 
party injured. He may rescind the agreement if he chooses, 
or he may affirm it and require the other party to place 
hiiu in the same position aa if the false statement had in 
point of fact been true. This option he must exercise 
within a reasonable time after discovering the misrepresen- 
tation. 

Apart from contract, fraud or misrepresentation may give 
a right of action to the party injured thereby. A typical 
case is where A is induced by the false representation of B 
to give credit to 0. A has a right of action against B for 
any damage he may have sustained in consequence. 

It may be expedient here to notice the Statute of Frauds 
(29 Charles II., c. 3) — perhaps the most important piece 
of legislation in the whole statute-book. Its object is stated 
to be the prevention of frauds and poij lines,” and its 
effect IS to make writing essential to the validity of many 
transactions. The most important sections are those relating 
to contracts, viz., the 4th and the I7th, almost every word 
of which has been the subject of numerous decisions. By 
the 4th section no action shall he hrougM on the contracts 
therein mentioned unless the agreemont, or some note or 
memorandum thereof, shall be in writing and signed by the 
party to be charged therewith, or some other person there 
unto by him lawfully authorized. The contracts referred 
to ai’e the following : — (1) any special pi-omiae by an exe- 
cutor or administrator to answer damages out of liia own 
estate; (2) any special promise to answer for tho debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another person ; (3) any agree- 
ment made upon consideration of marriage ; (4) any con- 
tract or sale of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any 
interest in or concerning them; and (5) any agreement 
that is not to be performed within the space of one year 
from the making thereof. It will bo noticed that this 
section does not make the contract null and void, but only 
unactiouable* The 17th section refers to sales of goods 
[ for the price (or value) of .£10 and upwards, which aro 
“not allowed to be good” unless some memorandum of 
the bargain has been made in writing (see Gontbaot). 
Arrangements by which an insolvent debtor agrees to give 
to one of his creditors a preference over the others without 
their knowledge or consent are known os fraudulent 
ferenms, and are null and void. 

Fraud can hardly be said to bo under that name an 
offence known to the criminal law; the vagueness of the 
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conception renclera it impossible to treat fraud pw ae as a 
crime. But there are specific offences (both at common law 
aad by statute) of which fraud is the gist, and in dealmg 
with these the courts have had some little difidculty m 
drawing the line between criminal and non-cnminal fraud. 
At common law it would appear that only those cheats or 
frauds are indictable which amount to “fraudulently obtain- 
mg the piopoity of anothei’ by any deceitful and illegal 
practice or token (short of felony) lohich affects <ypm.ay affect 
the (Russell On Crimes, vol, ii.) Chief Justice 

Cockbuin m one case stated, as the result of the authorities, 
that “ if a peisou iu the course of his trade, openly and 
publicly can led on, were to put a false mark upon an article 
so as to pass it oflf as a genuine one, when iii fact it was only 
a spurious one, and the article was sold and money obtained 
by means of that false mark or token, that would be a cheat 
at common law.'' On the other baud, cheats by means of 
a bare lie or false affirmation lu a private transaction are 
not indictable at common law ; e y., when a merchant falsely 
pretended that a certain parcel of gum was gum seneca, 
whereas it was an inferior and less valuable gum, the fraud 
was held not indictable. And in another case where the 
defendant was charged with obtaining money from another 
by a falsehood, Chief Justice Holt said, “ Shall wo indict 
one man for nmlring a fool of another ? Let him bring his 
action.” Prauds affecting the crown would be indictable, 
and so would any cheat aimed at the general public, e.g , 
when an impostor maims himself to have a pretence for 
askmg charity. Russell considers that the^ publication of 
false news likely to produce any detriment would be 
cnminal. 

The priuoipal criminal enactment against frauds is 24 
and 26 Yict., c. 9C, §§ 76-90. By § 88, “ whoever shall by 
any false pretence obtain from any other person any chattel, 
money, or valuable security, with intent to defraud, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanour.” Othei sections deal with 
frauds by agents, bankers, or factors, by trustees, by 
directors of companies (keeping fraudulent accounts, pub- 
lishing fulae statements, &c.). Other euactmenta are the 
statutes of Elizabeth against fraudulent conveyances (13 
Eliz., c. 6, and 27Eliz., o. 4); 9 Oeo. II, c. 6 (persons pre- 
tending to exercise witchcraft, tell fortunes, &c .) ; 25 and 
26 Vict., c. 88 (forgery, trade marks, &o.) ; the Debtors 
Act, 1869 (fraudulent debtors, (See.). 

The distinctionbetween private and public frauds does not 
hold in the law of Scotland. Thus if a person undertake to 
supply an article according to sample, or an article which 
has been inspected and ordered, and mtentionaUy send a 
substance which is not the thing contracted for at all, or 
which, though containing some proportion of the aiticle 
ordered, is an adulterated mixture, he is guilty of falsehood, 
fraud, and wdful imposition (Macdonald’s Criminal Law of 
Scotland), This passage may be compared with the privute 
frauds cited above. 

ERAXJEHBUEGf-, a town of Prussia, province of East 
Prussia, government district of Kbnigsberg, is situated on 
the Erische Haff, and at the mouth of the Bauds, 41 miles 
kw. of Kbnigsherg. It is the seat of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Ermeland. The cathedral, which stau^ on 
an eminence, possesses six towers, and forms a kind of 
fortress. The astronomer Copernicus was canon at Frauen- 
burg, and there is a monument bo him in the cathedrah 
He is said to have constructed the tower contaiumg ma- 
chinery for supplying the town and neighbourhood with 
water. The tower is no longer used for this purpose. 
The population of Frauenhurg is about 2600. 

FBATTEKFELD, a town of Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of Thurgau (or Thurgovia), is situated m abeautd^ 
and fertile district on the Murg, 23 miles H.E. of Zunoh, 
It is the artillery depdt for east Switzerland, and possesses 


an old castle wi th a tower belonging to the 1 Otli century, 
an old Capuchin monastery, a town-house, an armoury, and 
a canton school. The chief incluatries are spinning and the 
manufacture of cotton cloth, but many of the inhabitants 
are engaged in agriculture After the extinction of the 
countship of Alt-Frauenfeld, the town came into the pos- 
session of ^e counts of Kyburg, and subsequently into that 
of Austria. In 1799 a battle was fought there between the 
Fiench and Austrians. The population in 1870, includ- 
ing the adjoining villages of Kurzdorf and Langdorf, was 
4261. 

FRAUENLOB, the name by which a German poet of the 
13th century is almost exclusively known, though his real 
name was Heinrich von Meissen. How he acquired the 
sobriquet has not been decided, — whether it was from his 
song lu honour of the Virgin {Lie Hdlige Jungfrau), or 
because in another of bis pieces he defended the use of the 
word instead of Wcih, or simply because he sang much 
m praise of women. The last explanation is the one that 
has received the stamp of popular acceptance Frauenlob 
was born iu 1260 of a humble burgher family His youth 
was spent in straitened circumstances, bub he gradually 
acqiured reputation as a singer at the vanons couits of the 
German princes In 1278 we find him with Rudolph I in 
the Marchfeld, in 1286 he was at Prague at the knighting 
of WenceslaiiB II, and in 1311 ha was present at a knightly 
festival celebrated by Waldemar of Brandenburg before 
Rostock. After this he settled in Mainz, and there, 
according to the popular account, founded the first school of 
Meister-singers He died in 1318, and was buried in the 
cloisters of the cathedral at Mamz. Hia grave is still 
marked by> copy made m 1783 of the original tombstone 
of 1318; and in 1842 a monument by Schwanllialer was 
erected by the ladies of the city in another part of the 
cloistera. Frauenlob’s poems make a great display of 
learning, and their veisification abounds m tricks of rhyme 
EttmuUer published a very full edition in 1843. 

See Yon der Hagen’s HvfmemvgcT'ydi iv , Bartacb, Metsterheder 
iw KoVmrcr Uanischrfft', and Schroer in Bartscli’s OrnmnisL 
Studun. An English translation of Frauenlob’s Cantica, Qaniiconm 
hy A. E Kroeger appeared in 1877 at St Louis, ITnitei States. 

FBAUHHOFER, Joseph vow (1787-1826), a celebrated 
optician, was born at Straubing in Bavaria, March 6, 1787. 
His father, a poor glazier, having died in 1798, yguug 
Fraunhofer m August of the following year was apprenticed 


;o "VVeichselberger, a glasB-poliBner ana loonmg-giass maser, 
laving by day no time that he could call his own, he 
itudied the few old books that he possessed during leisure 
matched from sleep. On the 21st of J uly 1801 he nearly 
[osthiB life by the fall of the house in which he lodged, and 
the elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, who was present 
it his extrication from the ruins, gave him 18 ducats. 
Witih a portion of this sum he obtamed release from the 
last six months of his apprenticeship, and with the rest ho 
purchased a glass-poh'shmg machine. He now employed 
lumself in making optical glasses, and in engraving on 
metal devoting his spare time to the perusal of works on 
tnathematica and optics In 1806 he obtained th® place of 
ipbician in the mathematical institute which in 1804 hod 
been founded at Munich by Joseph von tltzBchneider, G. 
Reichenbach, and J. Liebherr ; and in 1807 arrangements 
57 er 6 made by XJtzschneider for his instruction by Pierre 
Louis Guinond, a skilled oprician, m the fabrication of flint 
md crown glass, in which he soon became ^ adapt (s®® 
VV'olf, Cesch. der Wissensek in LevtscU.^ ^ P* ®8o}. 
With Reichenbach and Utzschneider, Fraunhofer esta- 
blished in 1809 an optical institute at Benedictbeuern, ^ar 
Munich, of which he in 1818 became sola mpager. The 
.MUUte WM io 1819 remove to Mpish, and oa 
Fraunhofer's death came under the direction of G. Merz. 
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Amongst the earliest mechanical contrivances of Fraunhofer 
■was a maclmia for polishing mathematically uiuform spheri- 
cal surfaces. He was the inventor of the stage-micrometer, 
and of a form of heliometer ; and in 1816 he succeeded m 
constructing for the microscope achromatic glasses of long 
focus, consisting of a single lens, the constituent glasses of 
which were in juxtaposition, hut not cemented together. 
The great reflecting telescope at Dorpat was manufactured 
hy Fraunhofer, and so great was the skill he attained m the 
making of lenses for achromatic telescopes that, in a letter 
to Sir David Brewster, he expressed his willingness to fur- 
nish au achromatic glass of 18 inches diameter. For his 
researches published in the Dmhschriften der Munchener 
AJcademie for 1814-15, hy which he laid the foundation of 
solar and stellar chemistry, Fraunhofer is especially known. 
The dark hues of the spectrum of sunlight, earliest noted 
by Dr Wollaston {Phil Tra'iia., 1802, p. 378) were inde- 
pendently discovered, and, by means of the telescope of a 
theodolite, between which and a distant slit admitting the 
light a prism was interposed, were for the first time care- 
fully observed by Fraunhofer, and have on that account 
been designated '‘Fraunhofer’s lines” He constructed a 
map of as many as 576 of these Imes, the principal of 
which he denoted by the letters of the alphabet from A to 
G j and by ascertaiuing their refractive indices he deter- 
mined that their relative positions are constant, whether in 
spectra produced by the direct rays of the sun, or by the 
reflected light of the moon and planets. The spectra of 
the stars ha obtained by using, outside the object-glass of 
his telescope, a large prism, through which the light passed 
to be brought to a focus m front of the eye-piace. He 
showed that in the spectra of the fixed stars many of the 
dark lines were different from those of the solar spectrum, 
whilst other well-known solar lines were wanting j and he 
hence concluded that it was not by any action of the ter- 
restrial atmosphere upon the light passing through it that 
the lines were produced, He farther expressed his belief 
that the dark lines D of the solar spectrum coincide with 
the br^ht lines of the sodium flame, a fact subsequently 
established by Brewster, Foucault, and Miller, and success- 
fully accounted for by Kirchhoff. Fraunhofer was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the 
university of Erlangen. In 18S3 he was appointed conser- 
vator of the Physical Cabinet at Munich, and in the follow- 
ing year he received from the king of Bavaria the civil order 
of merit. He died at Munich, June 7, 1826, and was 
buried near Eeicheubaoh, whose decease had taken place 
eight years previously. On his tomb is the inscription 

Approximavit sidora.” His scientific papers were pub- 
lished in the Dmhactiriften der Miiriehmer Ahademie, 
Gilbert’s Anoialen der Pkpih, and Schumacher’s Astrono- 
misclu. ITachrichten. 

See OpTros; J von ITteschneider, Kwscr Umriss der Lelms- 
atachwMe des JSrrm Dr J. vm Pmunkofer, Munich, 1826; and 
Merz, Das Leben uni Wirhem, Frawnliofers, Land^ut, 1866. 

^ FRAHSTADT, a garrison town, and the chief town of a 
circle in the government district of Posen, Prussia, is situ- 
ated in a flat sandy country BO miles S.S.W. of Posen. It 
lias an orphanage, a reformatory, a royal red-school of the 
first class, a higher ladies' school, and an agricnltural school. 
Its manufactures include woollen and cotton goods, hats, 
morocco leather, and gloves, and it has a considerable trade 
in corn, cattle, and wool. Fraustadt was founded by the 
Hutch, and until 1343 belonged to the principality of 
Glogau. Neat the town the Swedish general Reenskibld 
defeated the Saxons on the I3th of February 1706. The 
population in 18T5 was 6436. 

PEAYSSINOUS, Denis Antoine Ltici, Comte be 
(1766-1841), a Qallican prelate and Bourhomst minister, 
distinguished as an orator and as n controveraial writer, was 


born, of humble parentage at Curiferes, m the departmeufc 
of Aveyron, on the 9th of May 1765. After a course of 
training, first at the diocesan seminary of Bodaz and after- 
wards lu Pans under the priests of Saint Sulpice, he was 
ordained priest in 1789 In 1801 he began to give private 
lectures on dogmatic theology m the Faubourg Saint 
Jacques, and at the same time to deliver, in the church of 
the Carmelites, a senes of “catecheticd lectuies” which 
afterwards developed into the “conferences” of Saint 
Sulpice, to which adnoinng crowds were attracted by his 
lucid exposition and by his graceful and glowing oratory 
The freedom of his language in 1809, when Napoleon had 
arrested the pope and declared the annexation of Home to 
France, led to a prohibition of his lectures; and the disjier- 
sion of the congregation of Saint Sulpice in 1811 was fol- 
lowed by his temporary retirement from the capital. He 
returned with the Bourbons, and resumed his conferences, 
in 1814; but the events of the Hundred Hays again com- 
pelled him to withdraw into private life, from which lie did 
not emerge until February 1816. As court preachei and 
almoner to Louis XVIII , he now entered upon the period 
of his greatest public activity and influence His Fanegy- 
nque de Saint Louis, his Oraison Fimielre du Prince de- 
Conde, and other orations are said to have profoundly im- 
pressed the public mind, and their effect was still fuitlier 
deepened by the publication of his Essai sur rindiAerence- 
en Motive Rehgieuse (1818). In connexion with the con- 
troversy which had been raised by the signing of the veac- 
tiouary concordat of 1817, he published, also lu 1818, a 
treatise entitled Trais Prindpes de VRglise GalUcanemr la 
Puissance MccUsiastigue, which though unfavourably criti- 
cized by the Ultramontane Lamennais, was received with 
favour by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The conse- 
cration of Frayssinous as bishop of Hermopolia “iupartibiis,”' 
his election to the French Academy, and his appointment 
to the grand-mastership of the university, followed in rapid 
succession. In 1824, on the accession of Cfliarles X., he 
became minister of pubhc instruction and of ecclesiastical 
affairs under the administration of Villhle j and about the 
same tune he wus created a peer of France with the title of 
count. His term of office was chiefly maikod by the recall 
of the Jesuits. In 1 825 ho published his con feren ces under 
the title Defense du Ohristianisme. The woik pussccl 
through 15 editions within 18 years, ‘and was translated into 
several European languages. In 1828 he, along with his 
colleagues in the Villfele miuistry, was compelled to resign 
office, and the subsequent revolution of July 1830 led to 
his retirement to Rome. Shortly afterwardslie became tutor 
to the duke of Bordeaux at Prague, where he continued to 
live until 1838, The remaining years of his life were passed 
in great privacy on his native soil. He died at St Gdniez 
on the 1 2th of December 1 841. His biography by Honnon 
was published in 1842, and a posthumous volume, contain- 
ing some of his earlier “conferences,” appeared in 1843 
[Confirences et Discours Incdit^. 

FREHETIICIA, or Feidericia, a fortified town of 
Denmark, near the south-east corner of Jutland, on the 
shores of the Little Belt opposite the island of Funen, about 
15 miles S. of Voile. It has railway communication with 
both south and north, and steamboats ply regularly across 
the Belt, It is well built, and possesses a handsome town- 
hall, four churches, and a synagogue. There is a consider- 
able shipping trade, and the industries comprise the manu- 
facture of tobacco, salt, and chicory, and of cotton goods 
and hats. The poimlation in 1870 was 7186. A small fort 
was erected on the site of Fredericia by Christian IV. of 
Denmark, and his successor, Frederick III., detarmined 
about 1650 to make it a powerful fortresa Free exercise 
of religion was offered to all who should settle in the new 
town, which at first boro the name of Frederiksodde, and 
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only received its present designation in 1664 In 1657 it 
was taken by storm by tbe Swedish general Wrangel, and 
in 1669, after the fortress had been dismantled, it was oc- 
cupied by Frederick William of Brandenburg. It was not 
till 1709-10 that the works were again put in a state of 
defence, and the place even then continued to be of but 
little importance In 1848 an attempt was made by the 
Danes to oppose the Piussians, who entered on May 3, 
and maintained their position against the Danish cannon- 
boats. Durmg the armistice of 1848-9 the fortress was 
strengthened, and soon afterwards it stood a siege of two 
months, which was brought to a gloiious close by a success- 
ful sortie. In memory of the victory several monuments 
have been erected in the town and its vicinity, of which 
the most noticeable are the bronze statue of the Danish 
Land Soldier by Bissen (one of Thorwaldsen’s best pupils), 
and the great barrow over 500 Danes m the cemetery of 
the Holy Trinity Church, with a bas-relief , by the same 
sculptor. On the outbreak of the war of 1864, the fortress 
was again strengthened by new works and an entrenched 
camp ; but the Danes suddenly evacuated it on 28th April 
after a siege of six weeks. The Austro-Prussian army 
partly destroyed the fortifications, and kept possession of 
the town till the conclusion of peace. 

FREDERICK, in German FniEDiacH, the name, signi- 
fying Rich in Peace, borne by a considerable number of 
European (principally German) sovereigns. The most 
important of these, including the compound names Fre- 
derick Augustus and Frederick William, are noticed here 
in the following order; — the emperors, the electors of 
Brandenburg and kings of Prussia, the electors and kmgs 
of Saxony, and the electors palatine. 

FREDERICK I. (1123-1190), surnamed by the Italians 
Barbarossa, Holy Roman emperor, and one of the greatest 
of German sovereigns, was the son of Fiederick the One-eyed 
of Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia, and of Judith, daughter 
of Henry the Black, duke of Bavaria, and was bom most 
probably in 1123 He succeeded his father as duke of 
Swabia in 1147, and m the same year accompanied his 
uncle Conrad IIL on his disastrous crusade. As in 
addition to his exceptional personal qualities Frederick 
possessed the advantage of uniting in himself the blood 
of the two great rival familiea, the Guelphine and the Ghi- 
belline, Conrad III., though possessing an infant son, nom- 
inated him as his successor. On the death of Conrad this 
choice was unanimously ratified by the assembly at Frank- 
fort, March 4 or 6, 1162, and on the 9th of the same month 
Frederick received the crown of Germany at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
During the reign of Conrad, the Italian and imperial rights 
claimed by the German kmgs had been almost in abeyance, 
and it was to establish their reality that Frederick devoted 
the chief energies of his life. After settling various dis- 
putes among the German princes, and making arrangements 
for an alliance with Manuel emperor of the East against 
King William of Sicily, he, in October 1164, descended 
with his army through the vale of Trent to hold the 
diet of his imperial feudatories on the plains of Roncaglia. 
Before this diet the Milanese had treated with contempt 
his messenger sent to warn them against contmuing to 
oppress the citizens of Lodi; and when he witnessed after- 
wards, on his march to Pie^ont, the desolation that had 
been caused by the Milanese, he began to sack and bum 
their dependencies, and after crossing the Po razed Tortona 
to the ground. Then having appeared, with the iron crown 
on his head, in the church of St Michael’s, Pavia, be set out 
over the Apennines to receive the impenal crown at Rome. 
After apprehending Arnold of Brescia as an earnest of his 
intentions to support the papal cause, and adjusting certain 
ceremonial differences with the pope, he was crowned 
emperor June 18, 1166; but immediately after quelling 


the insurrection in Rome which followed his coronation, ha 
was compelled, by the sudden appearance of a pestilence in 
his army, to march towards Lombardy, and without accom 
plishing more than the capture of Spoleto he disbanded 
his troops and returned home. 

For the next three years a great variety of matters de- 
tained him in Germany, Immediately on his return from 
Italy he put vigorous measures into execution against the 
robber knights, and lu September 1156 he reconciled 
Henry the Lion by the restoration of the duchy of Bavaria, 
while at the same time he pacified Henry Jasomirgott, his 
rival, by raising Austria to the rank of a duchy. Adelaide, 
whom he'married in 1147, he had divorced in 1163 on the 
pretext of kinship; and, having in 1166 married Beatrice, 
daughter of the count of Burgundy, he received at Besangon 
in 1157 the homage of the Burgundian nobles. In the 
same year he was successful in compellmg King Boleslaus 
of Poknd to acknowledge him as his feudal lord, obtained 
by persuasion the same allegiance from King Geisa of 
Hungary, and rewarded Duke Ladislaus of Bohemia for 
his faithful services by giving him the rank of a king. 
About this time he published a manifesto against the 
pretensions of the Pope to confer hmefida upon him ; and 
when Frederick in the beginning of 1168 was preparmg 
for a second campaign in Italy, the pope sent an embassy 
to explain that he did not use the word in its feudal sense. 

Frederick’s chief purpose in this expedition was to quell 
the pride of Milan. Descending into Italy by four different 
roads, with an army of 100,000 foot and 16,000 horse, he 
in 1168 laid siege to the city, which, after def^ng for a 
month his persistent and furious attacks, was compelled 
from scarcity of provisions to surrender, and with humili- 
ating forms to take the oath of allegiance. He then held 
another diet at Roncaglia, at which, besides settling a 
number of standing disputes, he recovered the right of 
institutmg podestas to administer justice in the cities, 
assumed the nomination of the consuls, and deprived the 
cities and barons of the right of going to war. The adoption 
of these regulations— which if within the legal prerogatives 
of the emperor had nevertheless fallen into abeyance, and 
were utterly opposed to the strong spint of independence 
struggling into existence in the cities — may be said to 
mark the first stage of his waning influence in Italy. And 
a second stage was reached when, on the death of Pope 
Adrian 17. in 1169, he determined to support the anti-pope 
7ictor 17.; for from that time he had to contend with the 
ceaseless opposition and intrigues of Pope Alexander HI., 
who fulminated against him a sentence of excommunication, 
March 24, 1160. It is true that Frederick in 1162 was 
able to spread terror throughout Lombardy by the capture 
and demolition of Milan, but in 1164 the cities of 7erona, 
7icenza, Padua, Treviso, and 7enice formed a defensive 
league, and expelled the podestas and other foreign op- 
pressors from their territones. In 1163 Frederick h^ 
punished the rebellion of Mainz against its archbishop by 
razing its walls and fiUing up its trencbes ; but having, on 
the death of 7ictor 17., promoted the election of the new 
anti-pope tPascal III., he was detained by fresh religious 
and political contentions in Germany till llie end of 1166. 
Disregarding the embers of conflagration in the north of 
Italy, he now pushed on towards Rome, to which Alexander 
had returned the previous year. Doubtful as to &e pro- 
pnety of at once attacking the city, he laid siege to 
Ancona ; but when he learned that the Roman citizens 
h ad rashly allowed themselves to be defeated at Tusculum, 
he raised the siege, and going to Rome took forcible 
possession of part of the Leonine city, and attacked and 
captured the 7atican. On the following Sunday (August 
1, 1167) the empress received in St Peter’s the imperial 
diadem from Pascal HL, and Frederick the circlet of gold 
IX — 92 
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wliicTi "was tlie aign of patrician dignity. Meanwhile be- 
hind him the cities of Lombardy had formed their famous 
league , even Lodi was forced to yield its assent to the 
alliance , and Milan springing into existence almost as by 
the wand of an enchanter, gave evidence of its defiant and 
nmiUBnchalble hostdity by the demolition of the castle of 
Trezzo, which contained the emperor’s treasure. Evan 
at Eome his position was far from enviable, for Alex- 
ander IIL, having taken refuge in the Colosseum, was 
prepared to offer a desperate resistance. Accordingly 
Frederick fell upon the curious expedient of proposing that 
both Alexander and Pascal should resign, and another pope 
be , elected. The citizens clamorously supported the pro- 
posal, but Alexander prevented its accomplishment by sud- 
denly leaving Eome for Beuevento. Immediately on his 
departure, and, to the auperstitious fancies of the time, as 
if in token of the wrath of heaven at his expulsion, and at 
the sacrdegioua violence done to the most sacred edifice of 
the holy city, suddenly, in the midst of a day of burning and 
sultry splendour, the whole German army with scarcely an 
exception, was smitten by a pestilence of unexampled viru- 
lence, to which the terrors of superstition imparted both 
additional horror and a more deadly fatality, Frederick 
led the haggard and terror-stricken crowd of survivors with 
great difficulty to Pavia, ■wheuce at the end of the year he set 
out for Germany attended hy about 30 horsemen ; and at 
Susa ha only saved himself from death at the hands of the 
citizens by escaping during the night on foot accompanied 
by two followers. For nearly seven years after this luckless 
flight he remained in Germany. On the death of Pascal 
III. in September 1168 he supported the new anti-pope 
Galixtus III., but by doing so he only lent additional vig 
our to the Lombard league, who this year had founded the 
city which m honour of their patron, Alexander IIL they 
named Alexaudria and in 1173 they took an oath not to 
leave off waging war against the emperor till they drove 
him out of Italy. Eesolved, however, on a final effort, 
Frederick, having collected an immense army, set out in 
October 1174 on his fifth and last Italian expedition. 
He burned Susa to the ground, add captured Asti; but 
failing in a treacherous attack on Alexandria, made after 
he h^ granted it a truce, he endeavoured to negotiato 
a peace with the League. Final terms could not, however, 
be agreed upon, and notwithstanding the crushing blow 
which his fortunes at this time sustained through the de- 
fection of Henry the Lion, he resolved when recruited by 
a new army from Germany to iisk the battle at Lignauo, 
which resulted in his total defeat, 29 th May 1176. Having 
in this battle been crushed beneath his horse, he was 
believed to have fallen, either wounded or dead, into the 
hands of the confederates , but ou the third day afterwards 
he nmved at Pavia unhurt, but so worn out by hunger and 
fatigue as to be scarcely recognizable. Finding his case 
now desperate, he at last agreed to acknowledge the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander, and also at Venice, 25th July 1177, 
concluded a truce of six years with the cities. He then 
turned his attention to Henry the Lion, who owned himself 
vanquished m 1 1 8 1, and was banished to England, On the 
expiry of the treaty of Venice, the famoua treaty of Con- 
stance was signed, 25th June 1183, by which, while the 
supremacy of the empire was formally recognized, the inde- 
pendent jurisdiction of the cities was substantially guaran- 
teed. Henceforth, Frederick resolved to rule Italy more 
by conciliation than by compulsion, and while re-establish- 
ing his influence in Lombardy by granting such favours to 
the Milanese as secured their lasting alliance and friendship, 
he virtually placed Sicily under his immediate government 
by arranging a marriage between Constance, heiress of that 
kingdom, and Henry his eldest son, who, having been 
■elected ]&ng of the Romans in his infancy, received the 


crown of Italy on the day of his marriage, 27th June 
1186, from the patriarch of Aquileia. 

Having thus at last brought his long life-struggle to an 
honourable if not very triumphant close, it might have been 
expected that Frederick would now have been content to 
doff his armour, and to pass his remaining days in peace. 
Bub hearing in 1187 of the victorious progress of Saladin 
against the Christians in Syria, his martial ardour was again 
kindled, aud he resolved to enter the lists against the 
redoubtable Saracen conqueror. This purpose he was, 
however, unable to carry fully out, for after two successful 
battles m Asia Minor, he was drowned before reaching 
Syria while crossing a small river in Piaidia, June 10, 
1190. 

Frederick I. is said to have taken Charlemagne as his 
model; but the contest in which he engaged was entirely 
different both in character and results from that in which 
hia gieat predecessor achieved such a wonderful temporary 
success. Though Frederick failed to subdue the republics, 
the failure can scarcely be said to reflect either on hia 
prudence as a statesman or his skill as a general, for his 
ascendency was finaPy overthrown rather % the ravages 
of pestilence than by the might of human arms. In Ger- 
many his resolute will and sagacious administration sub- 
dued or disarmed all discontent, and he not only succeeded 
in welding the various rival interests into a unity of 
devotion to himself against which papal intrigues were 
comparatively powerless, but won for the empire a prestige 
such as it had not possessed since the time of Otto the 
Great The wide contrast between his German and Italian 
rule is strikingly exemplified in the fact that, while ho 
endeavoured to overthrow the republics in Italy, he held 
in check the power of the nobles m Germany, by confer- 
ring municipal franchises and independent nghts on the 
principal cities. Even in Italy, though his general courao 
of ackon was warped by wrong prspossesBions, lie in many 
instances manifested exceptional practical sagacity in deal- 
ing with, immediate difficulties and emergencies Possessing 
great physical beauty, frank and open manners, untiring 
and unresting energy, and a prowess w'hich found its native 
element in difficulty and danger, he seemed the em- 
bodiment of the chivalrous and warlike spirit of his age, 
and was the model of all the qualities which then won 
highest admiration. Stern and ambitions he certainly was, 
but his aims can scarcely be said to have exceeded his 
prerogatives as emperor; and though he had sometimes 
recourse when in straits to expedients almost diabolically in- 
genious in their cruelty, yet his general conduct was marked 
by a clemency which in that age was exceptional. His 
quarrel with the papacy was an inherited conflict, nob re- 
flecting at all on his religious faith, but the inevitable con- 
sequence of inconsistent theones of government, which had 
been created and could be dissipated only by a long scries 
of events. His interference in the quaiTols of the republics 
was not only quite justifiable from the relation in which he 
stood to them, but seemed absolutely necessary. From the 
beginning, however, he treated the Italians, as indeed was 
only natural, less as rebellious subjects than as conquered 
aliens ; and it must be admitted that in regard to them the 
only effective portion of his procedure was, nob his ener- 
getic measures of repression nor his brilliant victories, bub, 
after the battle of Lignano, his quiet and cheerful accept- 
ance of the inevitable, and the consequent complete change 
in hia policy, by which if he did not obtain the great object 
of hia ambition, he at least did much, to render innoxious 
for the empire his previous mistakes. 

The pnncitMil conteinpomry authorities for the reign of Frcdonck 
I. are the chronicle of Otto bishop of Freisingen, to which is pre- 
fixed a letter of I^derick eontaiiiing a stimrnoiy of the early 
of his reign, j the continuation of this chronicle from 1168 to 1160 
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"by Raclevic, one of the canons of Otto ; tlxc chionicle of OttoMoiena 
of Lodi, continued fiom 1162 to 1167 by his son Aceibiis , and the 
life of Pope Alexander III by the cardinal of Aragon The chief 
modeiTi wntera aie Muratori, Annah cVItaha j Sismondi, Histovre 
dcs Ri^mbliques Italiennas ; H. v Bunau, Lahen mid TJiaten Fried- 
nchs I , Leipsic, 1722, Chenier, ffistoire dc la lutie dcs papcs et 
des empeicuis dc la maison de Souale, &c , 2d edition, Pans, 1866, 
F von Eanmer, GcsehicUte da Holmvdaxifcn und ihrei Zeit, 4th ed , 
Leipsic, 1871 , P Scheffer-Boiehorst, Fiiednchs leister Streit mit 
dcr Ciiue, Beilin, 1866 , K Fischei, Ber Srciiszug Fnednchs I , 
Leipsic, 1870 , H. Piutz, Kaisa Fxndnch I, 8 vols, Dantzic, 
1871-73, Fr X Wegele, Kaiser Fi'udiicli I. Barbarosaa, an 
Voitrag, IToidhngen, 1871, Dettloff, Da crate Eanerzag Kaisa 
Fncdnclbs 1 Gottingen, 1877 ; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire ; 
Milnian, History of Latin Christianity ; C Vignati, Stoj'ia diplo- 
matica della lega Lombarda, Mdan, 1866 , Teste, History of the 
Wars of Fedenck I and the Communes of Lomhaidy^ English 
translation, 1877 , and E A. Freeman in his first senes of 
Essays (T F. H ) 

FREDERIOK II (1194—1250), Holy Eoman Emperor, 
surnamed the Hohenstaufen, the most remarkable histone 
figure of the Middle A.ges, grandson of the preceding, 
and son of Henry VL and of Constance, heiress of the 
throne of Sicily, was bom at Jesi, near Ancona, 26th 
December 1194. He was elected king of the Romans in 
1196; and, his father having died 28th September 1197, 
he was in May 1198, crowned king of Sicily, his mother 
obtaining for him the recognition and support of Pope 
Innocent IIL by acknowledging the feudal supremacy of 
the papacy, by the sacrifice of certain ecclesiastical rights, 
and by the payment of a yearly tribute. Dying the same 
year, she bequeathed his guardianship to the pope ; but for 
some time after this, Sicily was the scene of hopeless 
pohtical anarchy, and the custody of the young king at 
Palermo was the occasion of continual and complicated 
intrigues, and of a confused and protracted civil war which 
had very varying results. The pope could thus only fulfil 
his trust imperfectly, but the education of Ins ward, so far 
from suffering on this account, was exceptionally thorough 
and complete ; and the different nationalities with which 
he came into contact contributed each its quota to the 
instruction and development of his strong and many-sided 
character. 

Though crowned in infancy king of the Romans, he actu- 
ally inherited from his father no other throne than that 
of Naples and Sicily. In 1208 he entered upon the per- 
sonal government of his kingdom, and in the following year 
he was married to Constance of Aragon. About this time, 
Otto, second son of Henry the Lion, had, on account of the 
murder of Philip of Hohenstaufen by Otto of Wittelsbach, 
obtained undisputed possession of the throne of Germany, 
but immediately after his coronation at Rome in 1209 the 
inevitable jealousy between pope and emperor led to the 
usual results, and when Otto was meditating the subjugO/- 
tion of Naples and Sicily, he was met lu 1211 by a bull of 
excommunication. At a diet held at Nuremberg in 
October of the same year it was resolved to offer the 
crown of Germany to the young king of Sicily. Innocent 
III. on certam conditions gave his sanction to the offer ; 
and to Frederick, even had he seen in it nothing to incite 
his imaginative ardour, it must have appeared almost in 
the foim of an unexpected deliverance from impending 
ruin. Having therefore resolved to dispute his ancestral 
throne with his rival, he set out m the spring of 1212 on 
his romantic and hazardous quest Landmg at Genoa on 
the 1st of May accompanied by only a few adherents, he 
made his way over the Alps by unfrequented passes to 
Coire, and learning at St Gall that Otto was about to 
occupy Constance, he by great good fortune was able to 
anticipate him by three hours. The town at once declared 
in Frederick’s favour, and Otto, without seriously attempt- 
ing to resist his progress in southern Germany, retired 
to Saxony. In November of the same year Frederick 


made a treaty with Philip of France, and m December he 
was elected king at Frankfort, and crowned at Mainz. 
By inherent force of character, aided by his unrivalled 
diplomatic skill and his hold and rapid movements, he 
had won success almost without striking a blow ; and his 
task was at least denuded of all difficulty through Otto’s 
disastrous defeat by Philip at Bou vines, near Tournay, 27th 
July 1214. Any further organized resistance was thus 
rendered impossible against the progress of the Hohen- 
staufen, who in July 1215 ascended the marble throne of 
Charlemagne at Aix-larChapelle, and received the silver 
crown. At a solemn ceremony which followed he took 
the cross, but even after the death of Otto in May 1218 he 
was fully occupied in establishing his influence in Germany. 
In 1220 he succeeded in obtaining the election of his son 
Henry to the German throne, but the favour was dearly 
rewarded by the charter which by the independent privi- 
leges it conferred upon the prmces virtually dissolved the 
unity of the kingdom. The election was contrary to a 
promise made to Pope Innocent IH. to appoint Henry 
king of Sicily, but Pope Honorius ITT., anxious for the 
success of the crusade, was pacified without much difficulty, 
and Frederick leaving Germany in the autumn of 1220 was 
crowned emperor at Rome on the 22d November, renew- 
ing at the same time his oath to set out on the crusade with 
all possible speed. His absenc.e in Germany had permitted 
the growth of disorder and confusion in his southern king- 
dom ; and to restrain the licence of the Apulian nobles he 
now established at Capua a tribunal to revise their 
privileges, while, to deliver the Christians in Sicily from the 
attacks to which they were continually exposed from the 
Saracen mountain tribes, he transferred 2000 Saracens to 
Lucera, an expedient which also established m Italy a con- 
venient instrument of resistance to the papal power. 

The departure of the crusade, at first fixed for 1223, was 
deferred till 1226, and even then it was found necessary 
to delay it for two years longer; but, his wife Constance 
having died in 1222, he gave a pledge tliat his ambition 
coincided with the papal wishes by marrymg in 1226 Yo- 
lande, daughter of King John of Jerusalem, and he also 
bound himself by heavy penalties to set out with a stipu- 
lated force in August 1227. The hostilities between him 
and the Lombard league, begun in 1226, were suspended 
through the iutercession of Pope Honorius in February 
1227, and the Lombards agreed to furnish a certain 
number of knights for the expedition. In March Honorius 
died, and was succeeded by Gregory IX., who on the very 
day of his accession addressed a new and imperative warn- 
ing to the emperor against delay in the fulfilment of his 
oath Frederick actually set out at the time agreed upon, 
but returned three days afterwards, and, asserting as his 
reason a serious illness, permitted the armament to be 
dissolved, whereupon Gregory without further negotiation 
launched against him, September 30, the solemn buR _ of 
excommunication. The appeal to Christendom with 
which Frederick met the church’s fuhnination is remark- 
able in that, so far from contenting himself with defending 
his own conduct, he, besides denouncing the tempord 
pretensions of the pope as menacing the whole of Christen- 
dom with an “ unheard-of tyranny,” asserted that instead 
of rolling in wealth and aspiring to worldly influence the 
church’s representatives ought to cultivate the simplicity 
and self-doniol of the early Christians. In resolving to set 
out on the crusade, notwithstandmg his escommujiication, 
Fredeiick was therefore actuated, not merely by the wish to 
teke possession of a secular throne, or to demonstrate the 
sincerity of his purpose to keep his oath, but by the deteiv 
mination to assert his right still to act as the temporal 
head of the church. His preparations were not delayed by 
the death of his wife Yolande in Apnl 1228, and he set 
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sail from Otranto on tho 29 th June ]VIeanwMlB, by 
BBCUTUig the favour of the Frangipani and the other Roman 
patricians, be procured the expulsion of Gtregory from 
Rome ; but the subtle spiritual influence of the papal ban 
was not affected, by this seeming victory, and tidings of hia 
excommunication reaching the Holy Land almost simul- 
taneously with his arrival, the Knights of the Temple and 
the Hospital refused to take part in the crusade. Frederick, 
however, by mere diplomatic tact succeeded in persuading 
the sultan of Egypt to agree to a treaty, by which the 
church obtained possession of Jerusalem and the holy 
places on granting to the Saracens, besides various other 
privileges, free access to Bethlehem ; and on the 16th 
March. 1339 he, without any religious ceremony, crowned 
himself with his own hands king of Jerusalem. Such a 
str±mg and unexpected success wrought almost imme- 
diately throughout Europe a complete revolution of opinion 
in hia favour ; and when shortly afterwards he succeeded 
in defeating the papal forces which had invaded hia 
dominions, the pope deemed it expedient to come to terms, 
and released him from the ban of excommunication 28th 
A.uguat 1230. 

In the interval of peace which followod, Frederick 
occupied himself in forming for hia Sicilian kingdom a code 
of laws, the main features of which were the superseding of 
irresponsible feudal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions by a 
uniform civil legislation administered under direct imperial 
control ; the toleration extended to Jews and Mahometans, 
and the severe enactments against schismatics , the pro- 
visions for the emancipation of the peasants , the regula- 
tions for the encouragement of commerce, which contain 
perhaps the first enunciation of the modern doctrine of 
free trade j and the establishment of annual parliaments, 
conaiatiug of barons, prelates, and representatives from 
the towns and cities. He also devoted much of hia 
attention to the advancement of learning and of the arts 
and sciencea. The university of Naples, founded in 1224, 
but whose operations had been for some time suspended, he 
now restored and liberally endowed ; at the medical schools 
of Salerno he provided Arab, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
teacheiB for the students of these different nationalities j 
and he caused the translation into Latin of the works of 
Aristotle and of other philosophers both Greek and 
Arabic. He himself was learned both in Mussulman arts 
and sciences and in Christian scholasticism and philo- 
sophy j he knew Latin, Greek, French, German, Arabic, and 
Hebrew. He had a great interest in architecture, and he 
fostered the mfaucy of Italian soulpture and painting , ho 
and his minister Peter de Vinea were among the first culti- 
vators of Italian poetry ; he also devoted much attention 
to natural history, and besides forming large collections of 
rare and curious ammols wrote a treatise on the art of 
falconry, which shows a minute acquamtaneo with the 
habits of birds. With the influences of Western civilim- 
tion there was conjoined at his castles on the Apulian 
shore an Oriental luxury and splendour ^ and in the 
harem of the Chriatian emperor hm accusers found a con- 
venient corroboration of their insinuation regarding his 
secret enmity to the Christian faith. 

The short period of peaceful progress was broken in 1234 
by the rebellion of Frederick’s son Henry, who, secretly 
instigated by the pope, joined the Lombard league. The 
revolt was, however, suppressed on the arrival of the emperor 
in Germany in 1235, and Henry was sent as a prisoner 
to the castle of San Felice in Apulia In the same year 
Frederick married Isabella, sister of Henry HI. of England. 
Conrad, second son of the emperor, was chosen king by the 
Gterman princes in January 123^ ; and Frederick, after 
the disastrous defeat of the Lombards at Cortennova, 
Nnvamhftr ‘^.7th nP tliifl vnnr nniwunldrl m rinfrtTior 1 9<Ifi 


hiB natural son Enzio king of Sardimo. Alarmed at tbe 
success of the imperial arms, Gregory, m March 1239, 
renewed against the eraperoi the ban of exeummunication , 
but the latter advancing into the states of the church, cap- 
tured Ravenna, Faenza, and Benevento , and after gaming, 
through the help of Enzio, a brilliant victory ovp the Geu- 
oMe fleet, was nearing Rome when Giegory died August 
21, 1241. After the short pontiflcate of Celestine IV. and 
an interregnum of eighteen months, Cardinal Sinibald 
Fiesco, up to this time one of the emperor’s chief friends, 
became pope as Innocent lY. in June 1243. At once 
negotiations were entered into for an arrangement between 
them , but the papal demands were too humiliating to per- 
mit of their acceptance , and Innocent, suddenly making 
his escape to Lyons, not only renewed, July 17, 1245, the 
church’s ban against the emperor, but declared his throne 
vacant. Henry Rasps of Thuringia, elected by tbe papal 
party king of the Romans in May 1246, gamed a victory 
over Conrad at Frankfort on the 5th August, but, suffering 
a total defeat near Ulm, February 17, 1247, died shortly 
afterwards ; and between his successor 'William of Holland 
and Conrad the struggle was earned on with indecisive 
results. In this same year Peter de Vmea, the minister and 
most intimate friend of Frederick, was discovered plotting 
agamst his life ; on 18th February 1248 Frederick’s army 
m Italy was surprised and utterly routed by a sally of the 
citizens of Parma, in May 1249 his son Enzio was defeated 
and captured by the Bolognese, and, although in 1250 
various successes in the north of Italy and the prospect of 
new and powerful alliances seemed to promise him a speedy 
and complete triumph, his strength had been so worn out 
by his arduous struggle, and his spirit so broken by such 
a succession of disasters that he died somewhat suddenly 
on tbe 13th December, at his hunting lodge of Fiorentino 
(also called Firenzuola), near Lucero. 

The general contemporary opinion regarding Frederick 
n. is expressed in the words stupor and whatever 

amount either of approbation or censure may be bestowed 
upon bis career, wonder and perplexity are the predominant 
sentiments which its contemplation even yet awakens It 
was not merely that hia mental endowments were excep- 
tionally great, but that, owing to his mingled German and 
Italian blood, the various influences to which he was sub- 
jected in hi8 early years, the strange times in which he 
lived, and the events with which destiny had connected him, 
hiB character was exhibited in such multiform aspects and 
in such an individual and peculiar light that in history we 
look in vain for his parallel. As to the nature of his 
religious faith there are no data for arriving at a certain 
conclusion, The theory of M, Huillard-Broholles that he 
wished to unite with the functions of emperor those of a 
spiritual pontiff, and aspired to be the founder of a new 
religion, is a conjecture insufficiently supported by the 
isolated facts and statements and the generM considerations 
on which it is made to rest Indeed the character of 
Frederick seems to have been widely removed from that 
of a religious enthusiast ; and at every critical period of 
his life he was urged to daring and adventurous projects 
rather by external circumstances than by either the prompt- 
ings of ambition or the consciousness of any divine com- 
mission. On any theory his enactments in reference to 
religion are, however, somewhat enigmatical. His perse- 
cution of heretics may not have been entirely due to a 
desire to vindicate his orthodoxy before his Christian 
subjects; but although his ideas regarding freedom of 
conscience were either inconsistent or hampered in their 
action by a regard to expediency, his toleration of the 
Jews equally with the Mahometans prevents us ascrib- 
ing his toleration of the latter either to secret sym- 
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considerations. He was in all probability a believer in 
astrology, and he shared in many of the other super- 
stitious ideas of his time , but there is no indication that 
he dreaded any other than temporal consequences from 
the ban of the church; and if certain features of the 
Christian system had perhaps an attraction for him, yet 
both from his reported jests and serious conversation it is 
evident that his Christian belief, if he possessed one, bore 
little resemblance to that current in hia age. In the ex- 
travagant accusations of cruelty, perfidy, and licentiousness 
with which the church has assailed his memory there is 
some nucleus of truth, but a candid judgment will arrive at 
the conclusion that few exposed to such pernicious influences 
have shown such a decided preference for goodness and 
truth, and that there have been almost none who against 
such immense difficulties have wrought to such wise pur- 
pose in behalf of human progress and enlightenment, or 
have fought such a resolute and advantageous battle in 
behalf of spiritual freedom. In this contest he was not 
an immediate victor; and indeed the dissolution of the 
imperial power in Italy which followed his death must be 
chiefly traced to the fact that his policy was governed by prin- 
ciples too much in advance of his age. But although the 
beneficial results of his reign are not at a first glance so pal- 
pable and undeniable as some of its injurious results, yet so 
far was he from being a mere untimely precursor of the 
new era which dawned in Europe more than two cen- 
turies after his death that, perhaps in a greater degree than 
any other, he was instrumental in hastenmg its arrival, both 
by sowing the first seeds of the Eenaissance in Italy, and 
by giving to the old system of things a shock which was 
felt throughout Europe, and contmued to work silently 
long after its reverberations had passed away. 

After the death of Frederick the followers of Abbot 
Joachim continued to assert that he was stiU alive, and 
both in Sicily and Germany impostors sprang up who 
attempted to personate him. The superstition that the 
“ emperor contmued to haunt the castle of Kyflfhauser,” at 
one time thought to refer to Frederick Barbarossa, has now 
been shown to have had its origbi in the tradition that 
Frederick II. still lived after he had ceased to exercise the 
functions of emperor.^ 

The contemporary documents heanng on the reign of Fredenck 
are unusually numeious Most of those not contained m the 
Fcedera of Thomas lihjTner, the Annales eccles posA Ba/romum of 
Kaynaldus, or the historical collections of Muraton, Bouquet, 
Bohmer, or Pertz will be found in the great work of Hmllard- 
Br^holles, Sistoria Diplonwiica FredericiSecuiidt, 12 vols., Pans, 
1862-1861 The principal ancient chronicles are the H%stona Manor 
Anglica of Matthew Pans ; the chronicle of the Franciscan monk 
Salirabene, first published in Monummta adpromnaaa Parmenscm 
et Placentmam apectaiU%a, Parma, 1857, the Life (f Gregory IX ^ 
by the Cardinal of Aragon , the Annales Mediolanemes 1230-1402 , 
the Chromcon Return per Orhein. Qcstarwn (1169-1242) of Richard 
do Sail Germane; and the Chronieem Placenimicm and Chronicon do 
rebus in Italia gest%8, published in one volume by M. Huillard- 
Breholles, Pans, 1866, the former printed from the copy in the 
Imperial Library, Pans, and tlie latter never before publmhed, and 
pnnted from the copy in the British Museum, The chief m^ern 
authorities are Muratori, Cherner, Von Raumer, Milman, Freeman 
os above under FnnuEHioic 1 , Giannone, Stona del Regno M 
Napoh, 1728 , Hoeffer, Kaucr Frederick IT, Munich, 1844; the 
great work of HuiUai’d-Breholles, and also his Vie et Oorresp<mcUmce 
de Pierre de la Vxgne, Pans, 1866 ; T. L Kington, Eiatory of 
Frederick ike Second, Emmror of the Ramans, London, 1862, 
Schirrmacher, Kaiser FrUidrick II, 4 vols , Gottingen, 1869-66; 
"Winkelmann, Gcsekiekte Kaiser Fnedricks II vmd seiner Reicke, 
vol. 1 , Berlin, 1863, voL ii,. Revel, 1866, and a continuation for 
the years 1289-41 in the Forsdiungen zur dmbseken Gesekickte, xu. 
261-294, 621-666, A del Vecchio, La legislamone dn Federico II. 
Itnperaiore, Turm, 1874 ; and Renter, GeschvMe der reltgiOsen 
Aufkldrung im Mittelalter, vol. u., Berhn, 1877. (T F. H ) 

1 Regarding the Frtedrichsage, see papers by 0. Voigt, S. Rleder, 
and M. Brosoh, in the 26th, 826, and 86th volumes of H. von Sybel’s 
Histonsche ZeUachrift, 


FREDERICK III (1286-1330), surnamed tbe Fair, 
son of King Albert L of Germany, duke of Austria, and 
rival for the German crown with Louis IV. the Bavarian. 
See Louis IV, 

FREDERICK IV. (1416-1493), German king, as em- 
peror Frederick III , son of Duke Ernest of Styria, was 
born at Innsbruck, September 21, 1415 Along with his 
brother Albert tbe Prodigal be assumed in 1436 tbe govern- 
ment of Styria, Cannthia, and Carniola, and, havmg been 
elected m 1440 to succeed Albert IL as king of Germany, 
be was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1442. He devoted 
bis chief attention to tbe study of astrology, alchemy, and 
botany, and was so undecided in bis purposes and so de- 
ficient in energy and force of character that be almost pas- 
sively submitted to tbe anarchy and petty external wars 
which during the whole of bis reign disturbed tbe peace of 
tbe empire. At the beginning of bis reign be was attacked 
by bis brother Albert, who reigned in Upper Austria, and be 
found it necessary to pacify him by tbe payment of a large 
sum of money, in 1443 be was attacked by tbe Swiss, 
and called to bis aid tbe Armagnacs from France, who, how- 
ever, after tbeir defeat by tbe Swiss at St Jakob in 1444, 
joined bis enemies against him, and in 1449 be was com- 
pelled to agree to an unfavourable treaty ; from 1446 to 1462 
Austna was invaded by tbe Hungarians ; in 1447 Sforza 
successfully usurped tbe government of Milan, from 1449 
to 1466 a war was carried on between Albert of Branden- 
burg and tbe city of Nuremberg assisted by tbe “ Eidge- 
nossen;** and from 1449 to 1462 a succession war raged 
m tbe Rhenish Palatinate, Frederick, who hoped by cul- 
tivating tbe fnendsbip of tbe Papacy to win back some of 
tbe ancient imperial rights, concluded in 1448 tbe con- 
cordat of Vienna with Pope Nicholas V., and was 
crowned emperor in 1462. On the death of Ladislaus 
duke of Austria in 1457, be laid claim to tbe whole of 
Austria, and also to tbe crown of Bohemia and Hungary ; 
but not only was George Podiebrad made kmg of Bohemia 
and Matthias Corvinus king of Hungary, but Sigismundof 
Tyrol obtained part of Oanntbia, and Frederick’s brother 
Albert, besides seizing Upper Austria in 1462, took posses- 
sion of Vienna, On tbe death of Albert in 1463, Fredenek 
obtained possession of tbe whole of Austria, with tbe 
exception of Carintbia. Notwithstanding that Frederick 
m 1468 went to Rome to concert measures with tbe pope 
against tbe Turks, they in 1469 penetrated without resist- 
ance to Carniola, and in 1476 advanced nearly to Salzburg. 
In 1473 be suddenly broke off a negotiation with Charles 
tbe Bold at Treves for tbe marriage of Charles’s daughter 
with bia son Maximilian, but tbe marriage finally took 
place after tbe death of Charles, and Maximilian thus be- 
came king of tbe Netherlands. Tbe changeful and crooked 
pobey of tbe emperor in reference to Poland and Hungary 
led the kings of both countries to turn tbeir arms against 
him, and m 1486 Matthias of Hungary drove him from bis 
hereditary dominions, of which be did not regain possession 
till after tbe death of Matthias in 1490. Frederick died 
in 1493. 

See Ghmel, Regesta Fridend IV., Vienna, 1838-40; Kniz^ 
Oeatcrreich writer Kaiser Friedrich IV., Vienna, 1812, Chmel, 
Oesehiehte Kaiser Friedrichs IV, Hamburg, l840, Archiv for 
Oeaterr Geschichtmiellen, vols x. and xi. ; Muller, Rdchstagsstaat 
wvter Fmednch III., 8 vols. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM (1620-1688), elector of Bran- 
denburg, was born in Berlin in 1620. He is usually called 
" Tbe Great Elector,” and next to Frederick the Great be 
was tbe chief founder of tbe power of Prussia, A man of 
immense energy and determination, be devoted himself to 
bis country, missing no opportunity, wbetiher by intrigue or 
by force of arms, of adding to its extent and its influence. 
When at the age of twenty (1640) be succeeded to tbe 
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electorate^ he found it almost ruined. His father, George 
■William, beiug of feeble and vacillating character, had been 
unable to prevent the inroads of the contending armies 
daring the Thirty Yeais’ War ; and they^ had kid waste 
nearly the whole land, and treated the inhabitants with 
horrible cruelty Frederick William, by skilful menage- 
meat, succeeded in getting nd of these barbarous lioides, 
and by slow degrees collected an army of about 30,000 
men, which very effectually secured for him the respect of 
his neighbours. It was universally admitted that he was 
the true heir of the dukes of Pomerania, whose line died 
out in 1637 ; bub at the Peace of Wesfcpliaka the lion’s 
share of their territory was ceded to Sweden, Frederick 
William reeemug only the eastern half of the country, 
shorn of Stettin. But he also obtained the bishoprics of 
Halberatadt, lluiden, and Camin, with a promise of the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg In 1655 war hi oka out 
between Sweden and Poland. Charles Gustavus, king 
of Sweden, compelled Frederick William to join him, and 
to do homage for Prussia, which had formerly been held 
in fief of Poland. After a battle of three days at 
Warsaw, the Poles were defeated (1656), In the following 
year the elector turned round and concluded an alliance 
with, the Poles, receiving, by the treaty of Welilan, in 
return for the promise of hia aid an acknowledgment of 
the complete ludependenca of Prussia. Charles Gustavns 
uttered fierce threats of vengeance, but was prevented by 
fiudden. death from attempting to execute them. Frederick 
William had much trouble in inducing the states of Prussia 
to do homage to him as their sole lawful sovereign , but by 
a happy mingling of seventy and kindness, he overcame in 
the end all opposition. As duke of Prussia he was now- 
an absolutely independent sovereign, although still owing 
allegiance to the emperor for his other dominions. In 
1666 he received, by the settlement of the Julich-Cleve 
dispute, the duchy of Olsve proper, and the counties of 
Mark and Bavenatein j while Julidi and Berg were to fall 
to Brandenburg iutha event of the Pfalz-Henburgline dying 
out. When Louis XCV invaded the Netherlands in 1674, 
Frederick William saw the danger which threatened Ger- 
many, and his own territories in particular; he therefore 
persuaded the emperor, various German princes, and the 
king of Denmark to form an alliance against tha French. 
He soon withdrew from this contest, but in the war which 
began with the second French invasion of the Netherlands 
in 1674 ha took a leading part. The Swedes sided with 
France, and were persuaded by Louis XIV. to invade 
Brandenburg, which they easily overran and devastated. 
The elector was unable to leave the seat of war fop some 
time, but at lost, in the summer of 1676, set out from 
Franconia, hastening forward with his cavalry, directing the 
infantry to follow as speedily as possible. Halting at 
Magdeburg, he heard that the Swedes were divided into 
three parties, and that the middle party was not more than 
forty miles off. Although overtaken only by a small body 
of Ilia infantry, he rapidly advanced on this middle party, 
and on June 18, at Fehrbellin, after a severe struggle, de- 
cisively defeated it He rest of the Swedes were thou easily 
disposed of. He drove them not only from Brandenburg 
but from Pomerania, of which he became complete master. 
Between three and four years afterwards (about Christmas, 
1678) they invaded Prussia, threatening Kbnigsberg. In 
the dead of winter Frederick started from Berlin With a 
powerful force, and in the middle of January 1679 finally 
beat them, crossing the Frische Haff with 4000 men on 
sledges. After all, however, he did not obtam Pomerania, 
for when the peace of St Germain en-Laye was conduded in 
1 679, Louis XIV. insisted on its being restored to his ally, the 
kmg of Sweden. Frederick ‘WjUiam, indignant at Austria 
for allowing this, maintained for a time an alliance with 
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France , but he had ultimately to cultivate the friendship 
of the emperor, from whom he hoped to obtain the Silesian 
principalities of Liegnitz, Biieg, and Wohlau, whicb, after 
1675, he claimed os his by inheritance. He received the 
circle of Schwiebus, in Silesia (1686), on condition that he 
should withdraw his claim and send 8000 men to the help 
of the emperor iu his war with the Turks. Two years 
afterwards he died. Although famous as a soldier, he was 
even greater as an administrator. He was the most econ- 
omical ruler of his age, yet did no injustice to any blanch 
of the state service. Among the most important of his 
public works maybe named the canal between the Oder and 
the Spiee, which still hears his name After the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, he welcomed large numbers of French 
refugees to his dommions ; and long before that time he 
had offered every encouragement to Flemish settlers, thus 
giving a powerful impulse to industry and commerce. He 
was twice married,— -his first wife, Louise Henrietta, being 
a pious and energetic lady, endowed with so cleai and pene- 
trating an understanding that her husband took no import- 
ant step without consulting her 

See Pnffendoif, Ve q chis ffcstis F7nchnci TFillicIm Mcujm (Berlin, 
16951, Forstei, CfcscJucJUe Friedrich Wilhehns (4tli ccl , Beiliu 
1855), W. Piei-son, Dei’ Cfivsse Kaifilrst (Beilin, 1S7S), Gaily le, 
Hialoi'y of Fiicdnch JI. of Pritssia. 

FEEDEEIOK I (1657-1713), the first king of Prussia, 
was born at Konig'iberg, 1657. He was the son of the 
Great Elector by his first marriage In consequence of a fall 
fiom the arms of his nurse bis spine was so seriously injuiod 
that he was deformed for life. His stepmother intrigued 
against him incessantly in the interests of her children; and 
she succeeded in persuading her husband to make a will 
whereby Frederick should receive only the electoral title 
and the electoral lands, the remaining tenitories being 
divided among his half-brothera On his accession in 1G88 
this will was set aside, with the sanction of the emperor, 
whose support he had obtained beforehand by signing away 
in his father’s lifetime his rights in Schwiebus, a proceeding 
which, he afterwards maintained, restoied his claim to the 
Silesian principalities. Frederick, havmg a strong love of 
pomp and show, strove Laid to make his court an mutation 
of that of Louis XIV. Although without his father’s firm- 
ness and energy, he seized every occasion of increasing his 
dominions by purchase , and he obtained, partly in virtue 
of certain claims inherited from his mother, partly through 
the influence of 'William III. of England, the principality of 
NoufehateL It had heeu the intention of the Great Elector 
to give William IIL vigorous support both in his struggle 
for the English crown and in the wars with. France which 
were seen to be inevitable. Frederick gave effect to this 
purpose, and his troops played an important part in the 
battle of the Boyne. In the course of Ins roign he exorcised 
considerable influence on European politics by iflacing 
auxiliary forces at the disposal of friendly princes. The 
accession of Augustus the Strong of Saxony to the throne 
of Poland fired his ambition, and for years he endeavoured 
to induce the emperor Leopold I. to recognize him as kmg 
of Prussia, At last, in November 1700, the emperor con- 
sented, insisting, however, on various strict conditions, one 
of which, was that in the approaching war of the Spanish 
succession Prussia should contribute a force of 10,000 men 
to the Austrian army. Immediately after receiving the im- 
perial sanction, Frederick started with his whole court for 
Koni^berg, where, on January 18, 1701, with much cere- 
mony he crowned himself. He sent 20,000 men into the 
war of the Spanish succession, and a portion of them did 
excellent service at the battle of Blenheim. In 1706 
Prince Leopold of Dessau led 6000 Prussians to victory at 
Turin. Frederick died on the 26th February, 1713. By 
his extravagance he not only exhausted the treasure amassed 
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by Ills father, but burdened his country with heavy taxes. 
He was not, however, an unpopular sovereign, and by mak- 
ing Prussia a kingdom he undoubtedly advanced it several 
stages towards its future greatness He founded the uni- 
versity of Halle and the Beilin Academy of Sciences, and 
was fond of protecting enlightened men who sufiFered per- 
secution He was three times married, his second wife, 
Sophie Charlotte, sister of George L of England, being well 
known as the friend of Leibnitz and as one of the most 
cultivated piincesses of the age. 

See Puffendoif, Da 'ichus gcstis Fndcrici III (Boilm, 1784), W 
Hahn, Fnedrith, der cisto Komg von Frcusa&n (3d ed , Beilm, 
1876), (jtailslQ, history of Ft lednth II of Pnmia 

FKEDEBTCK WILLIAM 1. (1688-1740), king of 
Prussia, son of Fiedenck I. by his second marriage, was 
born in 1688. He spent a considerable time in early youth 
at the court of his grandfather, the elector of Hanover. 
On his leturn to Berlin he was placed undei General von 
Dohna, who trained him to the energetic and regular habits 
that ever afterwards characterized him. He was soon 
imbued with a passion for military life, and this was 
deepened by acquaintance with the duke of IMarlborough 
and Prince Eugene, whom he visited during the siege of 
Tournay. In nearly every respect ho was the opposite of 
his father, having frugal, simple tastes, a passionate temper, 
and a determined wilt He intensely disliked the French, 
and highly disapproved the imitation of their manners by 
Frederick L and his courtiers. When he mounted the throne, 
his first act was to dismiss fram the palace every unneces- 
saiy oflicial, and to regulate the royal household on prin- 
ciples of the strictest parsimony. In 1715 he was forced, 
in alliance with Russia, Saxony, and Denmark, into a war 
with Charles XII. of Sweden, in consequence of which, in 
return for two million thalers paid to Sweden, he obtained 
the islands of Wollin and Usedom, Stettin, and part of 
Swedish Pomerania. This was his only war. All through 
his reign he strenuously insisted on his right to Julich and 
Berg in the event of the Pfalz-Heuburg line dying out 
(which it seemed certain to do), and hia anxiety respecting 
these duchies gives the key to most of hia foreign policy. 
For some time he inclined to an understanding with Eng- 
land and Hanover; but in 1726 he formed an alliance 
with Austria, and in the Polish war of succession (1733-35) 
aided her with 10,000 men. Ultimately, however, he per- 
ceived that the emperor was not acting honourably by him, 
and withdrew from the alliance, occupying himself solely 
with the internal affairs of his kingdom. He despised many 
things which the modem world holds in high esteem, and 
was often coarse, violent, and fond of hideous practical 
jokes. Nevertheless Prussia profited immensely by his 
reign. He saw the necessity of rigid economy not only m 
his private life but in the whole administration of the state , 
and the consequence was tliat he paid off the debts in- 
curred by his father, and left to his successor an overflow- 
ing treasury. He did nothing for the higher learning, and 
even banished the philosopher Wolf at 48 hours’ notice, 
“ on pain of the halter,” for teaching, as he believed, fatalist 
doctrines ; but he established many village schools, and he 
encouraged industry by every means in his power, particu- 
larly agnculture. Under him the nation flounced, and 
although it stood in awe of his vehement spirit, it respected 
him for his firmness, his honesty of purpose, and his love 
of justice. He was devoted to his army, the number of 
which he raised from 48,000 to 83,600 ; and there was not 
XU existence a more thoroughly drilled or better appointed 
force. The Potsdam guard, made up of giants collected 
from aU parts of Europe, sometimes Mdnapped, 'was a sort 
of toy with which he amused himself. The reviewing 
of his troops was his chief pleasure ; but he was also fond 
of meeting his friends in the evening in what he called his 


“ tobacco college,” where he and they, amid clouds of 
tobacco smoke, discussed affairs of state. He died on the 
31st May 1740, leaving behmd him his widow, Sophie 
Dorothea of Hanover, and a numerous family. 

See Morgenstem, Uclet Fncdnch Willichn I (Brunswick, 1793); 
J C Dioyseii, Ftiedncli Williehn I , Komg von Prcusscn (2 vols , 
Leipsic, 1869), Caxlyla, Histoi-y of Frudnih II of Prussia 

FREDERICK 11. (1712-1786), king of Prussia, born 
on the 24th January 1712, was the son of Frederick 
WiUiam I., and is usually known as Frederick the Great. 
He was brought up with extreme rigour, his father devismg 
a scheme of education which was intended to make him a 
hardy soldier, and prescribing for hun every detail of his 
conduct. So great was Fredeiick William’s horror of every- 
thing which did not seem to him practical, that he strictly 
excluded Latin from the list of his son’s studies. Fiedenck, 
however, had free and generous impulses winch could not 
be restrained by the sternest system. Encouraged by his 
mother, and under the influence of his governess Madame 
de Roucoulle, and of his first tutor Duhnn, a French refugee, 
he acquired an excellent knowledge of French and a taste 
for literature and music. He even received secret lessons 
in Latin, which his father had invested with all the charms 
of foibidden fruit. As he grew up he became extremely 
dissatisfied with the dull and monotonous hfe he was com- 
pelled to lead; and his discontent was heaitily shaied by 
ins sister, Wilhelmina, a bnght and intelligent young 
princess for whom Frederick had a warm affection. Fre- 
derick Wilham, seeing the divergence of his son’s tastes 
from liis own, gradually conceived for him an mtense dislike, 
which often found expression in violent outbursts of anger. 
So harsh was his treatment that Frederick frequently thought 
of running away and takmg refuge at the court of Ins uncle, 
George II. of England ; and he at last resolved to do so 
during a journey winch he made with the king to South 
Germany in 1730, when he was eighteen years of age. He 
was helped by Ids two friends, Lieutenant Katte and 
Lieutenant Keith ; but by the imprudence of the former 
the secret was found out. Fredenck was placed under 
arrest, and the king abused him so cruelly on Wrd a yacht 
at Frankfort that some courtiers had to interfere, and 
to separate them. Warned by Frederick, Keith escaped; 
but Katte delayed his flight too long, and a court martial 
decided that he should be punished with two years’ fortress 
arrest. The king changed this sentence into one of death, 
and the young soldier was executed outside the fortress of 
Custrin, in which Frederick was kept a close prisoner. On 
the way to the place of execution Katte had to pass the 
crown prince’s window. “ Pardonnez moi, mon cher Katte,” 
cried Frederick, who was broken-hearted at the fate he had 
brought upon bos friend. “ La mort est douce pour un si 
aimable prince,” rephed Katte. The same court martial 
which had judged him decided that, as a lieutenant-colonel 
attempting to desert, the crown prince had mcurred th© 
legal penalty of deatK For some time the king actually 
thought of giving effect to the sentence ; and he at last re- 
lented only m consequence of grave expostulations from 
the emperor and the kings of Sweden and Poland. 

For about fifteen months Frederick now hved in the 
town of Custrin, having an establishment of his own, but 
serving as the youngest councillor at the Government board 
there. He took great care not to offend his father, and was 
partially restored to favour. In 1732 he was made colonel 
commandant of a regiment in Euppin, and in the following 
year he married, in obedience to the king’s orders, the 
Pnncess Ebzabeth Christina, daughter of the duke of 
Brunswick-Bevem. The palace of Rheinsberg in the neigh- 
bourhood of Buppin was built for him, and there he lived 
until he succeeded to the throne. These years were perhaps 
the happiest of his hfe. He discharged his duties with so 
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much spirit: aud so conscientiously that he ultimately gained 
the esteem of S'redenck William, who no longer feared that 
he would leave the crown to one unworthy of wearing it. 
A.t the same time the crown prince was able to indulge to 
the full his personal tastes. He earned on a lively corre- 
spondence with Voltaire and other French men of letters, 
and was a diligent student of philosophy, history, and 
poetry. Two of hia best known works were written at this 
tune, — Oonsidirations mi I’ Hat prHent du corps politique 
<le V Europe and hie Aivtv-MacchimeL In the former he 
calls attention to the growing strength of Austria and France, 
and insists on the necesssity of soma third power, by which 
he clearly means Prussia, counterbalancmg their excessive 
inflaence. The second treatise, which was issued by 
Voltaire in Hague in 1740, contains a generous exposition 
of some of the favourite ideas of the 18th century hilo- 
sophera respecting the duties of sovereigns. 

In 1740 he became king. He maintained all the forma 
of government established by lus father, but ruled in a far 
more liberal and enlightened spirit j he tolerated every form 
of religious opmion, granted considerable freedom to the 
press even in politick discussion, was most careful to secure 
an exact and impartial administration of justice, and 
allowed every one with a geuuiua grievance free access to 
Ins presence ' The Potsdam regiment of giants was dis- 
banded, but the real interests of the army were as carefully 
studied by Frederick as by Frederick Wdliani, On the 
year of his accession, the emperor Chailes VX died. 
Frederick at once began to make extensive military prepara- 
tions, and it was soon clear to all the world that ho intended 
to enter upon some serious enterprise He had made up 
UiB mind to take possession of Silesia. For this resolution 
he is often abused still by historians, and at the time he 
had the approval of hardly any one out of Prussia He 
himself, writing of the scheme in his MHmires, laid no 
claun to lofty motives, but candidly confessed that “it was 
a means of acquiring reputation, and of increasing the power 
of the state.” He firaly believed, however, that he had in- 
herited lawful claims to the Silesian principalities ; and 
although his father had recognized the Pragmatic Sanction, 
whereby the hereditary dominions of Charles VI. were to 
descend to his daughter, Mana Theresa, Frederick insisted 
that this sanction could refer only to lands which nghtfully 
belonged to the house of Austria. He could also urge 
that, as Charles VI. had not fulfilled the engagements by 
which Frederick William’s recognition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction had been secured, Prussia was freed from her 
obligation. Frederick cannot fairly be charged with hav- 
lug let loose the elements of war which desolated Europe 
during the next few years, for, independently of him, the 
elector of Bavana instantly protested against the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and there can be no doubt that in any case 
France would have taken advantage of so favourable a 
chance of breaking the power of Austna. 

Frederick sent an ambassador to Vienna, offering, in the 
event of his rights in Silesia being conceded, to aid Maria 
Theresa against her eaemies. The queen of Hungary, who 
regarded the proposal as that of a mere robber, haughtily 
declined ; whereupon Frederick immediately invaded Silesm 
with an army of 30,000 men. His first victory was gained 
at Mollwitz oa the lOfch of April, 1741. Under the im- 
pression, in consequence of a furious charge of Austrian 
cavalry, that the battle was lost, he rode rapidly away at 
tm early stage of the struggle, — a mistake which gave rise 
for a time to the groundless idea that he lacked personal 
courage. A second Prussian victory was gained at 
Chotusitz, near Czeslau, on the 17th May 1742, by which 
time Frederick was master of all the fortified places of 
Silesia. Maria Theresa, in the heat of her struggle with 
Frauce and tlio alBctor of Bavaria, now Charles VII., and 
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pressed by England to nd herself of Frederick, concluded 
with him, on the 11th June 1743, the peace of Breslau, 
concedmg to Prussia Upper and Lower Silesia as far as the 
Oppa, together with the county of Glatz. Frederick made 
good use of the next two years, fortifying his new territory, 
and repairing the evils inflicted upon it by the war. By 
the death of the prince of East Friesland without heirs, he 
also gamed possession of that country. He knew well that 
Maria Theresa would not, if she could help it, allow him to 
remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 1744, alarmed by her 
victotiM, he arrived at a secret understanding with France, 
and pledged himself, with Hesse-Cassel and the palatinate, 
to maintain the imperial rights of Charles VII., and to de- 
fend his hereditary Bavarian lands. Frederick began the 
second Silesian war by entering Bohemia m August 1744, 
and taking Prague. By this brilliant but rash venture he 
put himself m great danger, and soon had to retreat ; but 
in 1746 he gained the battles of Hohenfriedberg, Sorr, and 
Hennersdoif , and Leopold of Dessau (“ Der alte Dessauer”) 
won for hitn the victory of Kesselsdorf in Saxony. The 
latter victory was decisive, and the peace of Dresden (De- 
cember 26, 1746) assured to Frederick a second time the 
possession of Silesia. 

Frederick had thus, at the age of thirty-three, raised him- 
self to a great position in Europe, and henceforth he was 
the most conspicuous sovereign of his time. He was a 
thoroughly absolute ruler, his so-called ministers being mere 
clerks whose business was to give effect to his will. To 
use hia own famous phrase, however, he regarded himself as 
bub “the first servant of the state,” and during the next eleven 
years he proved that the words expressed his inmost con- 
viction and feeling. All kinds of questions were submitted 
to him, important and unimportont ; and he is frequently 
censured for having troubled himself so much with mere 
details. But in so far as these details related to expendi- 
ture he was fully justified, for it was absolutely essential 
for him to have a large army, and with a small state this 
was impossible unless he carefully prevented unnecessary 
outlay. Being a keen judge of character, ho filled the jiub- 
lic offices with faithful, capable, energetic men, who were 
kept up to a high standard of duty by the consciousaess 
that their work might at any time come under his strict 
supervision. The Academy of Sciences, which had fallen 
into contempt during his father’s reign, he restored, infusing 
into it vigorous life; and he did uxore to promote elemen- 
tary education than any of his predecessors. He made 
canals between the Odor and the Elbe, and the Oder and 
the Havel, and all kinds of manufacture, particularly silk 
manufacture, owed much to his encouragement. To the 
army he gave unremitting attention, reviewing it at regular 
intervals, and sternly punishing negligence on the part of 
the oflScers. Its numbers were raised to 100,000 men, 
while fortresses and magazines were always kept in a state 
of readiness for war. The influence of the king’s example 
was felt far beyond the limits of his immediate circla The 
nation was proud of his genius, and displayed something of 
his energy in all departments of life. Lessing, who as a 
youth of twenty came to Berlin in 1749, composed enthusi- 
astic odes m his honour, and Qleim, the Halberstadt poet, 
wrote of hun as of a kind of demi-god. These may be taken 
as fair illustrations of the popular feeliug long before the 
I Seven Years’ War 

He despised German as the language of boors, although 
it is remarkable that at a later period, in a French essay on 
German literature, he predicted for it a great future. He 
habitually wrote and spoke French, and had a strong ambi- 
tion to rank as a distinguished French author. Nobody can 
now read his verses, bub his prose writings have a certain 
calm simplicity and dignity, without, however, giving evi- 
dence of the splendid mental qualities which he revealed in 
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practical life To this period belongs hia Memoh es pour 
serm/r b. Vhistoire de Brandebourg, and bis poem UAit de 
la Guerre The latter, judged as literature, is intolerably 
dull ; but the former is a narrative of some value, throwing 
considerable light on his personal sympathies as well as on 
the motives of important epochs in his career. He con- 
tinued to coirespond with French writers, and induced a 
number of them to settle in Berlin, Maupertuis being pre- 
sident of the Academy In 1752 Voltaire, who had re- 
peatedly visited him, came at Frederick’s urgent entreaty, 
and received a tiuly royal welcome. The famous Hiisch 
trial, and Voltaire’s vanity and caprice, greatly lowered him 
in the esteem of the king, who, on his side, irritated his 
guest by often requiring him to correct bad verses, and by 
making him the object of rude banter The publication 
of Doctor Ahakia, which brought down upon the president 
of the Academy a storm of ridicule, finally alienated Fre- 
derick, while Voltaiie’s wrongs culminated in the famous 
arrest at Frankfort, the most disagreeable elements of 
which weie due to the misunderstanding of an order by a 
subordinate official. 

The king lived as much as possible in a retired mansion, 
to which he gave the name of Sanssouci, — not the palace so 
called, which was built after the Seven Years’ War, and was 
never a favourite residence He rose regularly in summer 
at five, in winter at six, devoting himself to public business 
till about eleven. During part of this time, after coffee, he 
would aid las reflections by playmg on the flute, of which 
he was passionately fond, being a really skilful performer. 
At eleven came parade, and an hour afterwards, punctually, 
dinner, which continued till two, or later, if conversation 
happened to be particularly attractive. After dinner he 
glanced through and signed cabinet orders written in accor- 
dance with his morning instructions, often adding marginal 
notes and postscripts, many of which were in a caustic tone. 
These disposed of, he amused himself for a couple of hours 
with liteiary work , between six and seven he would con- 
verse with his friends or listen to his reader (a post held for 
some time by La Mettne) j at seven there was a concert j 
and at half-past eight he sat down to supper, which might 
go on till midnight. He liked good eating and drinking, 
although even here the cost was sharply looked after, the 
expenses of his kitchen mounting to no higher figure than 
.£1800 a year. At supper he was always surrounded by a 
number of his most intimate friends, mainly Frenchmen ; 
and he insisted on the conversation being perfectly free. 
His wit, however, was often cruel, and any one who 
responded with too much spirit was soon made to feel that 
the licence of talk was to be complete only on one side. 

At Fredenck’s court ladies were seldom seen, a circum- 
stance that gave occasion to much scandal for which there 
seems to have been no foundation. The queen he visited 
only on rare occasions. She had been forced upon him by 
his father, and he had never loved her ; but he always 
treated her with marked respect, and provided her with a 
generous income, half of which she gave away in chaniy. 
Although without charm, she was a woman of many noble 
qualities , and, like her husband, she wrote French books, 
some of which attracted a certain attention in their day. 
She survived him by eleven years, dying in 1797. 

Maria Theresa had never given up hope that she would re- 
cover Silesia j and as all the neighbouring sovereigns were 
bitterly jealous of Frederick, and somewhat afraid of him, 
she had no difficulty in inducing several of them to form a 
scheme for his ruin. Russia and Saxony entered into it 
heartily; and France, laying aside her ancient enmity 
towards Austna, joined the empress against the common 
object of dislike. Frederick, meanwhile, had turned 
towards England, which saw in him a possible ally of great 
importance against the French. A convention between 


Prussia and Great Britain was signed in January 1756, 
and it proved of incalculable value to both countries, leatl 
ing as it did to a close alliance during the administration 
of Pitt. Through the treachery of a clerk in the Saxon 
foreign office, Frederick was made aware of the fiituie 
which was being prepared for him. Seeing the importance 
of taking the initiative, and, if possible, of seeming Saxony, 
he suddenly, on the 24th August 1766, crossed the frontier 
of that country, and shut in the Saxon army between Pirna 
and Komgstein, ultimately compelling it, after a victory 
gained over the Austrians at Lowositz, to surrender. Thus 
began the Seven Years’ War, in which, supported by England, 
Brunswick, and Hesse-Cnssel, he had for a long time to op- 
pose Austna, France, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden. Yirtu- 
ally, the whole Continent was in arms against a small state 
which, a few years before, had been regarded by most men 
as beneath seiious notice. But it happened that this small 
state was led by a man of high military genius, capable of 
infusing into others his own undaunted spiiit, while his 
subjects had learned both from him and liis predecessors 
habits of patience, perseverance, and disciphna In 1757, 
after defeating the Austrians at Prague, he was himself de- 
feated by them at Kohu, and by the shameful convention 
of Closter-Seven, he was freely exposed to the attack of the 
French. In November 1757, however, when Europe looked 
upon him as ruined, he rid himself of the French by his 
splendid victory over them at Rossbach, and in about a 
month afterwards, by the still more splendid victory at 
Leuthen, he drove the Austrians from Silesia. From this 
time the French were kept well employed in the west by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who defeated them at 
Crefeld in 1768, end at Minden in 1759. In the former 
year Frederick triumphed, at a heavy cost, over tJie 
Russians at Zomdorf , and although, through lack of his 
usual foresight, he lost the battle of Hochkirchen, he pre- 
vented the Austnans from deriving any real advantage from 
their triumph, Silesia still remammg in his hands at the end 
of the year. The battle of Kunersdorf, fought on August 1 2, 
1759, was the most disastrous to him in the course of the war. 
He had here to contend both with the Russians and the 
Austrians ; and although at first he had some success, his 
army was in the end completely broken. “All is lost Save 
the royal family,” he wrote to his minister Fnesenstem , 
“ the consequences of this battle will be worse than the 
battle itself I shall not survive the ruin of the Fatherland. 
Adieu for ever 1 ” But he soon recovered from his despair, 
and in 1760 gained the important victories of Liegnitz and 
Torgau. He had now, however, to act on the defensive, 
and, fortunately for him, the Russians, on the death of the 
czarina Elizabeth, not only withdrew in 1762 from the 
compact against him, but for a time became his allies. On 
October 29 of that year he gained his last victory over the 
Austrians at Freiberg. Europe was by that time sick of 
vror, every po'frer being more or less exhausted. The result 
was that, on February 16, 1763, a few days after the con- 
clusion of the peace of Paris, the treaty of Hubertiisburg 
was signed, Austria confirming Prussia m the possession of 
Silesia. 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance of the 
contribution thus made by Frederick to the politics of 
Europe. Prussia was now universally recognized as one of 
the great powers of the Continent, and she definitely took 
her place in Germany as the rival of Austria. From this 
time it was inevitable that there should be a final struggle 
between the two nations for predominance, and that the 
smaller German states should group themselves around one 
or the other. Frederick himself acquired both in Germany 
and Europe the indefinable influence which springs from 
the recognition of great gifts that have been proved by great 
deedn 

— 93 
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His first care after the "war was, as far as possible, to 
enable the country to recover from the terrific blows by 
-whicli it bad been almost destroyed ; and he was never, 
either before or after, seen to better advantage than m the 
measures he adopted for this end. Although his resources 
had been so completely drained that he had been forced to 
melt the silver m his palaces and to debase the coinage, hia 
energy soon brought back the national prosperity Pomer- 
ania'aud Neumark were freed from taxation for two years, 
Silesia for six months. Many nobles whose lands had been 
wasted received corn for seed , his war horses were within 
a few months to be found on farms all over Prussia ; and 
money was freely spent in the le-erection of houses which 
had been destroyed. The coinage was gradually restored to 
Its proper value, and trade received a favourable impulse by 
the foundation of the Bank of Berlin. All these matters 
were carefully looked into by Frederick himself, who, while 
acting as generously as hia circumstances would allow, in- 
sisted on everything being done in the most efldcient manner 
at the least possible cost. Unfortunately, he adopted the 
French ideas of excise, and the French methods of imposing 
and colleetiug taxes, — a system known as the Eegie. This 
system secured for him a large revenue, but it led to a vast 
amount of petty tyranny, which was all the more intolerable 
because it was carried out by French officials. It was con- 
tinued to the end of Frederick's reign, and nothing did so 
much to injure his otherwise immense popularity. He was 
quite aware of the discontent the system excited, and the 
good-nature with which he tolerated the criticisms directed 
against it and him is illustrated by a well known incident. 
Riding along the Jager Strasse one day, he saw a crowd of 
people. “ See what it is,” he said to the groom who was 
attending him. They have something posted up about 
your Ma 3 esty,” said the groom, returning, Frederick, riding 
forward, saw a caricature of himself: “King in very 
melancholy guise,” says Preuas (as translated by Oarlyle), 
“seated on a stool, a coffee-mill between hia knees, dili- 
gently grinding with the one hand, and with the other pick- 
ing up any bean that might have fallen. ‘Hang it lowei,' 
said the king, beckoning his groom with a wave of the 
finger , ‘lower, that they may not have to hurt their necks 
about it.' No sooner were the words spoken, which spread 
instantly, than there rose from the whole crowd one uni- 
versal hmzzah. of joy They tore the caricature into a 
thousand pieces, and rolled after the king with loud ‘Lehe 
Hock, our Frederick for ever,' as he rode slowly away.” 
There are scores of anecdotes about Frederick, but not many 
so well authenticated as this. 

Ihere was nothing about which Frederick took so much 
trouble as the proper adminifitration of justice. He disliked 
the formalities of the law, and in one instance, “ the MiUer- 
Arnold case,” in connexion with which he thought injustice 
had been done to a poor man, he dismissed the judges, con- 
demned them to a year’s fortress-arrest, and compelled them 
to make good out of their own pocket the loss sustained by 
then supposed victim, — not a wise proceeding, but one 
springing from a generous motive. He once defined him- 
self as “ i'avocab da pauvre,” and few things gave him more 
pleasure than the famons answer of the miller whose wind- 
mill stood on ground which was wanted for the king’s 
garden. The miller sturdily refused to sell it. “ Not at 
any price ? ” said the king’s agent ; “ could not the king 
take it from you for nothing, if he chose?” “Have we 
not the Kammergericht at Berlin?” was the answer, which 
became a popular saying in Germany. Soon after he 
cams to the throne Frederick began to make preparations 
for a new code. In the year 1749-61 his grand-chancellor. 
Von Cocceji, a man of wide knowledge and solid judgment, 
'finished “The Project of the Corporis Juris Fridericiani,” 
^'hich was afterwards made the basis of a legal system 


drawn up by the grand-chancellor Yon Cramer — a system 
that came into operation m 1794 under Frederick's suc- 
cessor. 

Looking ahead after the Seven Years' War, Frederick saw 
no means of securing himself so effectually as by cultivating 
the goodwill of Russia. In 1764 he accordingly concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the empress Catherine for eight 
years. Six years afterwards, unfortunately for his fame, 
he joined in the first partition of Poland, by which he 
received Polish Prussia, without Dantzic and Thom, and 
Great Poland as far as the Netzefluss. Prussia was then 
for the first time made continuous with Brandenburg and 
Pomerania. Frederick would have run great risks had he 
refused to take part in this arrangement , but it was none 
the less a shameful violation of international law, the full 
penalty for which, has perhaps not even yet been paid, 

, The emperor Joseph II , being of an ardent and impul- 
sive nature, greatly admired Frederick, and visited him 
at Neisse, in Sileaia, in 1769, a visit which Frederick 
returned, in Moravia, m the following year. The young 
empeior was frank and cordial; Frederick was more cautious, 
for ha detected under the respectful manner of Joseph a 
keen ambition that might one day become dangerous to 
Prui.Bia. Ever after these interviews a portrait of the 
emperor hung conspicuously in the rooms in which Frederick 
hved, a circumstance on which some one remarked “Ah 
yes,” said Frederick, “I am. obliged to keep that young 
gentleman in my eye.” Nothing came of these suspicions 
till 1777, when, after the death of Maximilian Joseph, elec 
tor of Bavaria, without children, the emperor took posses 
sioii of the greater part of his lands. The elector palatine, 
who lawfully inherited Bavaria, came to an arrangement, 
which was not admitted by his heir, the duke of Zwei- 
brilcken, afterwards King Maximilian I, of Bavaiia. TIio 
latter appealed to Frederick, who, resolved that Austria 
should gam no unnecessary advantage, took his part, and 
brought pressure to bear upon the emperor. Ultimately, 
greatly against his will, Frederick felt compelled to draw 
the sword, and in July 1778, crossed the Bohemian frontier at 
the bead of a powerful army. No general engagoinent was 
fought, and after a gieat many delays, the treaty of Teschen 
was signed on the 13th May 1779. Austria received the 
circle of Bargau, and consented that the king of Prussia 
should take the Franconian principalitieB. Frodorick never 
abandoned his jealousy of Ainstno, whose ambition he 
regarded as the chief danger against which Europe had to 
guard. He seems to have had no suspicion that evil days 
were coming in Franco. It was Austria which had 
given trouble in Ins time ; and if her pride were curbed, 
he fancied that Prussia at least would be safe. Hence 
one of the last important acts of his life was, to form, 
in 178.6, a league of princes (the “ Fiirstenbund ”) for the 
defence of the imperial constitution, believed to be imperilled 
by Joseph’s restless activity. The league came to an end 
after Frederick’s death j but it is of considerable historical 
interest, as the first open attempt nf Prussia to take the lead 
m Germany. 

Frederick’s chief trust was always in his treasury and his 
army. By continual economy he left in the former the im- 
mense sum of 70 million thalers ; the latter, at the time of 
his death, numbered 200,000 men, disciplined with all the 
strictness to which he had throughout life accustomed his 
troops. He died at Sanssouci on the 17th August 1786 ; 
his death being hastened by exposure to a storm of rain, 
stoically borne, during a military review, He passed away 
i on the eve of tremendous events, which for a time obscured 
his fame ; but now that he can be impartially estimated, 
he is seen to have been in many respects one of the greatest 
figures in modem history. 

He was rathor below the middle size, in youth inclined 
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to stoutness, lean in old age, bub of vigorous and active 
liabits. An expression of keen intelligence lighted up his 
features, and his large, sparkling, grey eyes darted pene- 
trating glances at every one who approached him. In his 
later years an old blue uniform with red facings was his der Crosse m mnen Schn/ten (3 vols , Leipsic, 1876-76). (J. SI ) 
usual dress, and on his breast was generally some Spanish FEEDERTCK WILLIAM IL (1744-1797), king of 
snuff, of wWh he consumed large quantities. He shared Prussia, was the nephew of Frederick the Great. His father, 
many of the chief intellectual tendencies of his age, having Augustus William, the second son of Fredenck William I , 
no feeling foi the highest aspirations of human nature, but having died in 1767, Frederick William was nominated 
submitting all thmgs to a searching critical analysis. Of by the king successor to the throne. He was of an easy- 
Christianity he always spoke in the mocking tone of the going nature, fond of pleasure, and without the capacity for 
“ enlightened ” philosophers, regarding it as the invention hard work that characterized his foremost predecessors, 
of priests , but it is noteworthy that after the Seven Years' His loose mode of life alienated from him the sympathies 
War, the trials of which steadied his character, he sought to of his uncle, into whose presence he was not admitted for 
strengthen the chuich for the sake of its elevating moral several years. In the war of the Bavanan succession in 
influence He cannot be truly described as an atheist, for 1778, however, he received an expression of approval from 
he regarded the world as probably the creation of a demi- Frederick in consequence of an act of personal courage, 
urgus, — of a demiurgus, however, who could not be sup- Wlien he mounted the throne, Prussia held a high place on 
posed to take interest m the petty affairs of men. In Ms the Continent ; her military fame was splendid ; and the 
judgments of mankind he often talked as a misanthrope, national finances were in a flounshmg condition. The young 
He was once conversmg with Sulzer, who was a school m- king had some good impulses, and made himself popular for 
spector, about education. Sulzer expressed the opmion that a time by lightening a few of the burdens of the people, 
education had of late years greatly improved. “ In former abolishing the tyrannical method of collecting taxes which 
times, your Majesty,” he said, “ the notion being that man- Frederick had instituted, and encouraging trade. He gave 
kind weie naturally iuclmed to evil, a system of severity himself up, however, to the advice of unworthy favourites, 
prevailed in schools ; but now, when we recognize that the and soon lost the goodwill both of his subjects and of 
inborn inclination of men is rather to good than to evil, Europe. For a time he continued the decided policy of 
schoolmasters have adopted a more generous procedure.” his uncle towards Austria, vigorously supporting Turkey 
Ah, my dear Sulzer,” replied the king, “you don’t know against her in 1790. But in the same year he concluded 
this damned race” (“Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, er kennt the Reichenbach convention, whereby a nominally good 
nicht diese verdammte Race ”). This fearful saying unques- understanding was effected between the two countries, 
tionably expressed a frequent mood of Frederick’s , and he various difiBculties being removed during a personal inter- 
sometimes acted with great harshness, and seemed to take a view of Frederick Wilham with the emperor Leopold IL 
malicious pleasure in tormenting Ms acquaintances. Yet he at Pillnitz in 1791. In 1792, associating himself with the 
was capable of genuine attachments. He was beautifully empeior in the war with France, Frederick William sent 
loyal to his mother and his sister Wilhelmiuaj his letters across the RMiie an army of 50,000 men under the duke of 
to the duchess of Gotha are full of a certain tender rever- Brunswick. A separate peace was concluded by Prussia in 
enoe ) the two Keiths found him a devoted fiiend. But the 1796. The dilatoriness with which he prosecuted this war 
true evidence thot beneath his misanthropical moods there was due to jealousy respecting the policy of Austria and 
was an enduring sentiment of humanity is afforded by the Russia towards Poland. He had formally recognized in 
spirit in which he exercised his kingly functions. Taking 1790 the inte^ity of Poland; but in 1793, after a vast 
his reign as a whole, it must be said that he looked upon amount of intrigue, he took part with Russia in the second 
his power rather as a trust than as a source of personal partition, gaining thereby what is now called South Prussia, 
advantage ; and the trust was faithfully discharged accord- with Dautzic and Thorn. The following year brought 
ing to the best lights of his day. He has often been con- the third partition, wMch extended Prussia from the 
demued for doing nothing to encourage German literature; Niemen to Warsaw. Some time before these partitions, 
and it is true that he was supremely indifferent to it, in consequence of an understanding with the margrave. 
Before be died a tide of intellectual life was rising all about signed December 2, 1791, the king had gained possession 
him ; yet he failed to recognize it, declined to give Itessing of the principalities of Baireuth and Anspach. The size 
even the small post of royal librarian, and thought Gotz von and population of Prussia were thus largely increased 
Berlichingcn & vvlgax imitation of vulgar English models, under Frederick William IL, but, except in the case 
But when his taste was formed, German literature did not of Baireuth and Anspach, he attained his aims hy means 
exist ; the choice was between Racine and Voltaire on the which the more intelligent class of Ms subjects did not ap- 
one hand and Gottsched and Qellert on the other. He prove, and by his vacillatmg policy he greatly lowered the 
survived into the era of Kant, Goethe, and Schiller, but he state in the esteem of the world. He not only exhausted 
was not of it, and it would have been unreasonable to ox- the resources accumulated by Frederick the Great, but im- 
pect that ha should in old age pass beyond the hmits of Ms posed on the country a burden of debt ; and he excited 
own epoch. As Germans now generally admit, it was much ill-feeling by introducing a severe censorship of the 
better that he let their hterature alone, smce, left to itself, press, and by subjecting the clergy to laws conceived in a 
it became a thorougMy independent product. Indirectly spint of the narrowest orthodoxy. He died on the 16th 
he powerfully promoted it by deepening the national life November 1797. His first wife having been divorced in 
from which it sprang. At a time when there was no real 1769, he married the Pnncess Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
bond of cohesion between the different states, he stirred by whom he had five sons. ^ 

among them a common enthusiasm; and in making Prussia FREDERICK WILLIAM HI. (1770-1840), of 
great he laid the foundation of a genuinely united empire. Prussia, was the eldest son of Frederick Williaoi H, and 
In 1846-67 Frederick William TV. caused a magnificent was born on the 3d Augimt 1770. He was carefully trained 
edition of Frederick’s writings to be issued by the Berlin under the supervision, in early yout^ of Ms grand-und^ 
Academy, under the supervision of Preuss. It is in 30 Frederick the Great. As crown prince he accompamed 
volumes, of which 6 contain verse, 7 are historical, 2 philo- his father in 1791 to the interview with the emperor 
sophical, and 3 military, 12 being made up of correspondence, at Pillnitz, and in the following year visited with Mm 


See Caxljle, Sistory of Friedrich IJ of Prussia i Droyseu, Fried- 
rich del Q^osse (2 vola , Leipsic, 1874-6, foiming Part v of his 
OeschwMe der Pi eussischen, PoVitik) \ F YoT:st&i.,Fnednchder Chosse, 
gesehildert alsMensch, Regent, und Feldherr (4th ed , Berbn, I860), 
T*— Fr&dine II , Philosophe (Pans, 1876), Schioder, Fnednch 
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the army in tlie Rhine country xvhicli vvas making war 
witii France. In 1793 lie married the Princess Louise, 

daughter of the duke of Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz. She be- 
came a highly popular queen, and thoroughly deserved the 
affection and respect with which she was regarded. Simple 
and unostentatious in manuer, she was of a refined and 
gentle disposition, yet endowed with a quick and keen in- 
telligence, and with an heroic spirit which the greatest 
disasters could not break Her hushand’a character was 
not nearly so interesting. He was rather dull and slow , 
but he had a sincere desire for the welfare of his people ^ 
was capable in emergencies of undertaking a great enter- 
prise, and allowed himself to be freely influenced by the 
loltier impulses of his wife "WTien he succeeded to the 
throne he at once removed the principal grievances due to 
the weakness of his father, and called to his aid capable and 
honest ministers. By the treaty of Lun^ville, in 1801, he 
was obliged to concede to Napoleon his territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine ; but he received some compensatious. 
In 1805 he was brought for a short time into conflict with 
England for accepting Hanover from Napoleon in ratiim for 
certain concessions. Up to this time he had remained at 
peace with France; but the formation of the Confedera- 
iion of the Bhma in 1806 filled him with alarm and in- 
dignation, and, giving way to a sudden impulse, he de- 
manded that aU French troops should forthwith quit German 
soil. The result was the battles of Jena and Auerstadfc, 
followed by those of Eylau and Friedland, and on July 9, 
1807, he had to sign the treaty of Tilsit, which deprived 
him of half his kingdom. Early in the war he had been 
obliged to leave Berlin with the queen, and not till the end 
of 1809 were they able to retnm. In 1810 the queen died 
Meanwhile, under the guidance of the great minister 
Steiu, who was succeeded by Hardenberg, he had begun 
thoroughly to reorganize the state j while, through the ex- 
ertions of Schamhorst; and Gneisenau, the army, in which 
the traditions of a past age had survived too long, was 
raised to a state of high efficiency The king was forced 
in 1812 to conclude an alliance with Napoleon, and to aid 
him with an auxiliary corps in hia expedition to Russia, 
but seeing tlie disastrous retreat of the French from Moscow, 
Frederick William appealed to the country to undertake a 
war of liberation. In due time the appeal was followed by 
the battle of Laipsic and the battle of Waterloo. After the 
conclusion of peace he laboured siucerely, with the aid of 
competent ministers, to undo many of the evils caused by 
the confusion of the previous years ; but he forgot that in 
hia time of need he had promised to set up a constitutional 
s^tem of government. He only instituted (ISIT") provin- 
cial estates ; and after the July Revolution he proved him- 
self an uncompromising and bitter opponent of liberal ideas. 
He died on the 7th of Juno 18d0. 

See "W Hahn, JPi'iedvich Wdliclm III und houise (2d ed , Berlin, 
1878); Duttcker, A^is der Zeit Friedrw7is des Cfrossen wsd IHediich 
WilMm III. (Leipsio, 1876) 

FREDERIOK WILLIAM lY, (1796-1861), king of 
Prussia, the son of Frederick Wiiham IIL, was bom on the 
16th October 1796. He took an active part in. the War of 
Liberation, and in 1814 spent some time in Paris, in whose 
museums and picture galleries he acquired a warm love of 
art. On returning to Berlin he cnltivated hia artistic tastes 
under the guidance of Rauch and Schinkel, receiving at the 
same time' instruction in juriaprudence and finance from ‘ 
Savigny and other distinguished teachers. He married 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavana in 1823, but had no children. 
As he was known to be cultivated, intelligent, and generous, 
high hopes were fonaed respecting his reign; and these 
hopes were fostered by his first acts as king, for he conceded 

r ter freedom of the press than had bean allowed under 
father, granted an amnesty to political prisoners, and 
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invited to his capital some of the leading writers and 
artists of the day. He soon, however, disappointed popular 
expectations. He was a lover rather of large phrases than 
of great actions, being very willing to benefit his subjects, 
but on condition that they should accept what he offeied 
them, as the gift of an absolute rulei. In 1847 lie 
assembled at Berlin a united diet, made up of representa- 
tives of the provincial diets established by his father, and 
cieated intense discontent by proclaiming that he would not 
allow a constitution to stand between him and his people. 
The revolutionary movement of 1848 took him wholly by 
surprise, and he was so alarmed that he not only piomised 
to institute parliamentary government, but placed himself 
at the head of the agitation for the unity of Germany 
■When, however, m 1849 the national assembly at Fiank- 
forb offered him the title of emperor, he declined it He 
formed an alliance with Hanover and Saxony for the j)ur- 
pose of creating a new German constitution, and summoned 
a national parliament at Erfurt. Austria insisted on the 
old Frankfort diet being re-established, and for a time war 
appeared to be imminent. Ultimately, by the treaty of 
Olmutz ^1860) Austria prevailed In 1850 the Prussian 
constitution was proclaimed, but it was interpreted in a 
narrow sense, and under the reactionary ministry of 
Manteuffel some of its most essential provisions weie soon 
changed. In 1848 Neufchatel had been incoipoiatod with 
Switzerland Certain royalists having attempted in i 86G 
to secure it again for the king of Prussia, they were seized 
by tlie Swiss authorities and accused of high treason After 
some angry negotiations they were given up, and Precleiick 
"William then formally resigned all claims to the couuLry, 
On his way back from Yienna in the summer of 1857 he 
had a stroke of paralysis in Dresden; in October of tlie 
same year he had a second stroke m Berlin, Fioin this 
time, with the exception of brief intervals, his mind was 
clouded, and the duties of government were undertaken by 
his brother Wilham, who on October 7, 1868, was formally 
recognized as regent. The king spent the winter of 1858- 
69 in Rome, where his health occasionally improved, hut 
when he returned to Berlin m November 1860, Ins end was 
seen to he near, and he died at Sanssouci on the night of 
January 2, 1861. 

See Tamliagon von Enso’s Blatter am dcr Ti nmisi lirn Oetilt ti Me 
(6 vola, Loipsic, 1868-69), and Bru/tceclisel Bmilnch ff'ifhf'lms 
IV. vnt Bimmfi (Lcipsic, 1873) 

FREDERICK I. (1369-1428), elector and duke of 
Saxony, surnamed the Pugnacious, eldest son of Landgraf 
Fredenck the Severe of Thuringia and of Catherine countess 
of Henneberg, was bom at Altenburg, March 20, 1369. 
On the death of his father in 1381, he and his two brothers 
succeeded to the inheritance under the guardianship of 
their mother, but were compelled to grant a portion of it 
to their fathers two brothers. The death of one of tlioir 
father’s brothers in. 1407 occasioned a renewal of the inheri- 
tance dispute with the remaining brother, and an amicable 
settlement was not arrived at till 1410. Pievious to tins 
Fredenck had distinguished himself in wars against the 
Lithuanians, Hungary, and King Wenzel of Germany; and 
having in 1420 collected an army against the Hussites, he 
was for a time so uniformly successful, that in 1423 the 
emperor Sigismund, in recognition of hia valuable servi<!eH, 
created him elector and duke of Saxony. With these 
honours, however, Sigiamund also laid upon him the whole 
burden of the Hussite war; and the result was that, by an 
overwhelmmg defeat at Aussig in 1426, neaily all the 
Saxons capable of beanng arms were either killed or placed 
Iwra de mrnlat. Frederick did not long survive this disaster, 
dying at Altenburg, 4th January 1428. The university of 
Leipsic was founded by Frederick in 1409. 

Soo lifa by Spalatin in Mencke’s Scrijiteres rerum Germ, j and life 
by Horn, Loipsie, 1738. 
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FREDERICK II (U1 1-1 464), elector and duke of 
Saxony, surnamed the Meek, son of the former and of 
Catherine of Brunswick, was born August 23, 1411, and 
succeeded his father in 1428, His reign ts remarkable 
only foi his long-continued dispute with his uncles and 
brothera regarding the partition of Saxony — a dispute which, 
though finally settled m 1451 by the interposition of the 
emperoi in Frederick’s favour, led, in 1455, to the famous 
attempt by a knight named Kunz von Kaufungen to abduct 
the two sons of Frederick, Ernst and Albert. A graphic 
description of the plot and its accidental frustration will be 
found in a paper on the “ Prinzeuraub ” in Mr Carlyle’s 
Miscellaneous Works. Frederick died at Leipsic, 7th Sep- 
tember 1464 

Foi the literature connected with the “ Prinzenrauh,” see W 
Schafer, Dei Moiitaci vor Eiltani, 1866 , and J Gersdorf, Eimge 
Actcnsttlcke zui Qeschiclite des S&chsiacTien Fnnseniaubea, 1365 

FREDERICK III. (1463-1625), elector and duke of 
Saxony, surnamed the Wise, grandson of the preceding and 
son of Duke Ernst, was born at Torgau, January 17, 1463. 
On the death of his father in 1486, he succeeded him in the 
sole government of Saxony, but divided the other posses- 
sions of the Ernestine line with his brother John the Con- 
stant. Frederick founded the university of Wittenberg in 
1502, and appointed Melancthon and Luther to two of its 
chairs. Though he never formally adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, he granted to the Reformers his friendly 
countenance, and in 1521 he secured the safety of Luther 
during the diet of Worms, and afterwards sheltered him in 
the castle of Wartburg In 1493 Frederick made a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and was made in Jerusalem a 
knight of the Holy Sepulchre He was three times imperial 
vicar, and on the death of Maximilian L he was offered the 
imperial throne but declined it, and, in accordance with his 
recommendation, it was bestowed on Charles V. Frederick 
diod at Lochau, 5th May 1625. 

See life published fiom Spalatin’s manusciipt by Neudccker and 
Prollci, 1851, and another by Tut 2 achmann, 1848 

FREDERICK AUGUSITJS I, elector of Saxony. See 
AuatiSTtrs II, of Poland, voL liL p. 84. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS H., elector of Saxony. 
See AtrousTus TH , of Poland, vol. iii p. 85. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS I. (1760-1827), king of 
Saxony, son of Elector Frederick Christian, was born at 
Dresden, 23d December 1750, succeeded his father, under 
the guardianship of Prince Xavier, in 1763, and was declared 
of age in 1768. In the following year he married Pnneess 
Mai la-Amelia of Deux-Ponts. On account of the claims of 
his mother on the inheritance of her brother, the elector of 
Bavaria, he sided with Frederick the Great iu the short 
Bavarian succession war of 1778 against Austria j and he 
afterwards joined the league of German princes formed by 
that monarch. In 1791 he dechned the crown of Poland. 
He refused to join the league against France in 1792, but 
when war was declared his duty to the German empire 
necessitated his taking part in it. He maintained his 
neutrality during the war between France and Austria in 

1805, but in the following year he joined Prussia against 
France After the disastrous battle of Jena he concluded 
a treaty of peace witti Napoleon at Posen, 11th November 

1806, and, assuming the title of king, he joined the Rhenish 
confederation. Having taken part in the subsequent wars 
of Napoleon, he fell into the hands of the allies after the 
entry into Leipsic, 19 th October 1813 ; and although he 
regained his freedom after the congress of Vienna, he was 
compelled to give up the province of Wittenberg to Prussia. 
The remainder of his life was spent in developing the agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial resources of his king- 
dom, reforming the administration of justice, establishing 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, encouraging art 


and science, and promo tmg education. He had a special 
interest in botany, and originated the beautiful botanical 
garden at Pillnitz. His reign throughout was characterized 
by justice, probity, moderation, and prudence. He died May 
5, 1827. 

See lives by Weisap, Leipsic, 1811, Hemnann, Dresden, 1827, 
and Politz, Leipsic, 1830 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS IL (1797-1864), king of 
Saxony, eldest son of Prince Maximilian and of Caroline- 
Maria Theieaa of Parma, was born May 18, 1797. The 
unsettled times in which his youth was passed necessitated 
his frequent change of residence, but care was nevertheless 
taken that his education should not be interrupted, and he 
also acquired through hisjourneys m foreign states and his 
intercourse with men of eminence, a special taste for art 
and for natural scienca Ho was twice married — in 1 81 9 to 
the Duchess Caroline, eldest daughter of the empeior 
Francis I of Austria, and in 1833 to Maria, daughter of 
Maximilian 1. of Bavaria In 1830 a rising in Dresden led 
to hia being named joint regent of the kingdom, along with 
King Antony ; and in this position his popularity and his 
wise and liberal reforms speedily quelled all discontent. 
On June 1, 1836, he succeeded his uncle on the throne. 
Though he administered the affairs of his kingdom with 
enlightened liberality, Saxony did not escape the political 
storms winch broke upon Germany in 1848 ; and an in- 
surrection m Dresden in May 1849 compelled him to 
coll in the help of Prussian troops. From that time, 
however, his reign was tranquil and prosperous. His death 
occurred accidentally through the upsetting of his carriage 
between Imst and Wenns, in Tyrol, 9th August 1864, 
Frederick devoted his leisure hours (iiefly to the study of 
botany. He made botanical excursions into different 
countries, and Flora Marie:iibaden8is, oder Pflanzen und 
Gebvrgsarten gesammelt und hesclinehen, written by him iu 
conjunction with Goethe, was published at Prague m 1837, 
FREDERICK I. (1426-1476), elector palatine, surnamed 
the Victorious, second son of Elector Louis HI , was boru 
in 1425 He inhented a part of the palatinate on the 
death of his father in 1439, but delivered it up to his 
brother Louis TV. On the death of Louis in 1449, he be- 
came guardian of the infant heir Philip, and administrator 
of the kingdom In 1452, on account of the threatening 
relation in which the neighbouring princes stood to the 
palatinate, he resolved to assume the office of elector for life, 
on the understanding that his children should not hold the 
rank of pnnees, and that his nephew should be his successor. 
This led to a combination against him headed by the em- 
peror Frederick III., but he managed to defend himself 
against aU attacks, and in 1462 defeated at Seckenheim a 
combined army sent against him under the command of 
elector Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, after which he re- 
mained in undisturbed possession of hia kingdom till his 
death, 12th December 1476. Under him the palatinate 
received an addition of more than 60 fortresses and towns. 
Through his marriage with the daughter of a citizen of 
Augsburg he had two sous, the elder of whom, Frederick, 
adopted the ecclesiastical profession, and the younger, 
Louis, was the founder of the family of the pnnees and 
counts of Lowenstein. 
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joined the Sraalfrald League, but he afterwaids signed th.e 
Augsburg Interim, and became reconciled with Charles V. 
He died in 1556. 

FREDERICK III. (1513-1576), elector palatine, sut- 
named the Pious, eldest son of John 11 , palatine of Sim 
mern, was born in 1510, succeeded lus father in 1566, and 
became elector palatine on the death of Otto Henry in 
1559. On his marriage in 1637 to the Lutheran Princess 
Maria of Erandenburg-Baireuth, he adopted the Protestant 
faith, and in 1560 be replaced the Lutheran confession and 
worship by that of the Reformed or Calvnnstic, on which 
account an ansuccessfol attempt was made in 1666 by 
several of the Lutheran pnncea to obtain an imperial edict 
against him. He died 26th. October 1576. 

See Kluckhohn, Fncdrich d&r Frommet Hordlingen, 1878. Two 
Tolumea of has letters were previously edited by Kluckboliu. 

FREDERICK IV. (1674-1610), elector palatine, sur- 
named the Upright, son of Elector Louis VI and of 
Ehzabeth of Hesse, was bom in 1574, succeeded his father 
under the guardianship of hia uncle John Gasimir in 1683, 
and after the death of the latter in 1692 ruled as independ- 
ent governor Hia reign is chiefly of importance for the 
steadfast and firm support he rendered to the Protestant 
cause. Under his auspicaa the Protestant union of Ger- 
many was formed in 1601. Mannheim, which bad greatly 
increased through the influx of Protestant refugees, -was 
raised by him to the rank of a town He died in 1610. 

FREDERICK V. (1690-1632), elector palatine and king 
of Bohenuia, son of Frederick IV. and of Louisa Julia, 
daughter of William of Orange^ was bom at Amberg in 
1696, and succeeded his father m 1610, under the guar 
dianahip of Duke John of Deux-Ponts. In 1613 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of James 1. of England j and 
on undertaking the government of his palatinate two years 
afterwards, he became the head of the Protestant union of 
German princes, on which account, and because of Ms 
connexion with England, he was in 1619 chosen king of 
Bohemia. He shrank from this difficult position, but at 
last accepted it, partly owing to his wife’s influence, but 
mainly m deference to the entreaties of a number of land- 
less princes who had great power over him. When his 
forces were confronted at Prague, November 8, 1620, by 
those of the emperor under Xilly, his courage so utterly 
forsook him that he fled in panic from the field before the 
battle had commenced, and ignominiously took refuge in 
Holland from the dangers and difficulties of fais position — 
the general ridicule with which he was regarded being 
indicated by dubbing him with the title “Winter-King.” 
The remainder of his life was spent in vain endeavours to 
enlist the help of vanoua European sovereigns to enable 
him to wrest hia palatinate from Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, who had been invested with its sovereignty by 
the emperor. Frederick died at Mainz, November 19, 
1632. 

FREDERICK CITY, the capital of Frederick county, 
Maryland, U.S., is situated on Carroll’s Creek, a tributary 
of the Monocacy, 46 miles N. W. of Washington. It is well 
and regularly built, and most of its houses are of brick or 
stone. It has a considerable agricultural trade, and its | 
industries include iron, wood, leather, paper, and the pre- 
Gorving of fruit and vegetables. Among Its educational ! 
institutions are the college established by the State in | 
2 797, the female seminary, the academy connected with I 
the convent of the visitation nuns, and the deaf and dumb ' 
institution. During the civil war the city was occupied | 
on different occasions by the opposing armies. The popu- 
lation of Fredeiiek in 1860 was 8142, and in 1870 8626, 
of whom 1622 were coiloured. | 

FBEDERIOKSBURQ, a city of Spottsylvania county, | 
Virginia, U.S., on the S.W. side of the Rappahannock river, 


110 miles above its mouth in Chesapeake Bay, and 61 miles 
N. of Richmond. The river, which is tidal up to this 
point, is her© closed by a dam 900 feet long. It supplies 
motive-power for flour and other mills, and affords faci- 
htiea for transportation of gram, marble, and freestone 
Near the city is an unfinished monument, begun in 1833, 
over the grave of the mother of Washington, At Fre- 
dericksburg the Federal troops sustained a repulse by the 
Confederate forces, December 13, 1862. The population 
in 1860 was 6029, and in 1870 4046, of whom 1331 were 
coloured. 

FEEDER ICKSHALD, or Fredeeickshali., a maritime 
town of Norway, stifb of Christiania, at the junction of the 
Idde^ord with the Tistedals, 57 miles S S.E. of Christiania. 
It has an excellent harbour, and considerable trade m to- 
bacco, sugar, iron, and wood. A regular line of steamers 
connects it with Chnstiania. Fredenckfihald is noted for 
its strong castle of Fredericksteen, which stands on a per- 
pendicular rock 350 feet high overhanging the sea, and is 
considered one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. It 
was at the siege of this fortress that Charles XII , king of 
Sweden, was killed on 11th December 1718. The town 
itself IS not walled. Its old name was Halden, and it 
received the addition of Fredenck from Frederick III. 
of Denmark and Norway after its successful defence against 
the Swedes in 1665. It was almost totally destroyed by 
fire in 1759, and has since been rebuilt in a neat and regular 
manner. The castle surrendered to the Swedish crown- 
prince Bernadotte in 1814, and its capture was speedily 
followed by the conquest of the kingdom and its union 
with Sweden. The population in 1875 was 9966. 

FREDERICKSTAD, a fortified town of Norway, stift 
of Chiistmnia, is situated at the mouth of the Glommen, 
48 miles S B. of Christiania. The principal buildings are 
the church, the town-haU, the arsenal, and the magazine, 
It has manufactures of hardware, pottery, and brandy, and 
a considerable shipping trade and commerce in wood. 
About a mile and a naif distant is tbe fall of the Glommen 
known as Sarpfos. Frederickstad was founded by Fre- 
derick II in 1 567. It was for a long time strongly for- 
tified, and in 1716 Chailes XII. of Sweden made a vain 
attempt to capture it. The population in 1876 was 9602. 

FREDERICTON, a city and port of entry of New 
Brunswick, Canada, capital of the province, is situated on 
the St John river. 88 miles from its mouth. It stands on a 
plain bounded on one side by the river, which is here three- 
fourths of a mile broad, and on the other by a range of hills 
which almost encircle the town. It is regularly built with 
long and straight streets, and contains some handsome 
public buildings, among which are the province hall, the 
government house, the county court-house, tlie cathedra) 
church, the university, and several other educational esta- 
blishments. Fredericton is the principal commercial en- 
trepot with the mterior of the province, and has also a largo 
trade in lumber. The river is navigable for largo steamers 
up to the city, and above it transport is effected in vessels 
of lighter draughts. A steam-ferry across the nvor con- 
nects the city with the town of St Mary, Fredericton 
was incorporated in 1849. Population in 1862, 4408, and 
in 1871, 6006. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, The, is the name of 
a well-known ecclesiastical organization winch includes a 
considerable proportion of the inhabitants of Scotland, In 
one sense the Free Church dates its existence from the Dis- 
ropition of 1843, in another it claims to be tbe rightful re- 
presentative of the National Church of Scotland as it was 
refo rmed in 1560.^ In order to indicate the nature of the 

“It 18 tor Ueiug friie,iiot liur being eatablislioil, tliat couatitutoB the 
real liistorieal and horcilitary Identity of the Befonned National Church 
of Scotland.” Bee Act and Declaration, feu , of Free Asaemhlj-, 1861. 
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grounds on wMch this claim is made, it will be necessary 
briefly to point out how the leading facts of the ecclesi- 
astical history of Scotland during the last 320 years are 
accentuated and construed by those who read them in a 
Free Church sense. 

In that history the Free Churchman sees three great 
reforming periods. In his view these deserve to be called 
reforming on many accounts, but most especially because in 
them the independence of the church, her inherent scrip- 
tural right to exercise a spiritual jurisdiction in which she 
IS responsible to her Divine Head alone, was both earnestly 
asserted and practically maintained. The first reformation 
extended from 1560, when the church freely held her first 
General Assembly, and of her own authority acted on the 
First Book of Discipline, to 1692, when her Presbyterian 
order was finally and fully ratified by the parhament. The 
second period began in 1638, when after 20 years of sus- 
pended animation, the Assembly once more shook off Epis- 
copacy, and terminated in 1649, when the parhament of 
Scotland confirmed the church m her hberties in a larger 
and ampler sense than before. The third period began in 
1834, when the Assembly made use of what the church 
believed to be her rights in passing the Veto and Chapel 
Acts. It culminated in the Disruption of 1843. 

The fact that the church, as led first by Knox and after- 
wards by Melville, claimed an inherent right to exercise a 
spiritual jurisdiction is notorious. More apt to be over- 
looked IS the comparative freedom with wluch that right 
was actually used by the church irrespective of state recog- 
nition. That recognition was not given until after the 
queen’s resignation in 1567 j’- but, for several years before 
it came, the church had been holding her Assemblies and 
settling all questions of discipline, worship, and administra- 
tion as they arose, in accordance with the first book of 
polity or discipline wluch had been drawn up in 1660. 
Further, lu 1681 she, of her own motion, adopted a second 
book of a similar character, in which she expressly claimed 
an independent and exclusive jurisdiction or power m all 
matters ecclesiastical, “ which flows directly from God and 
the Mediator Jesus Christ, and is spiritud, not having a 
temporal head on earth, but only Christ the only king and 
governor of his church j” and this claim, though directly 
negatived in 1584 by the “Black Acts,” which included an 
Act of Supremacy over estates spiritual and temporal, con- 
tinued to be asserted by the Assemblies, until at last it also 
was practically allowed in the Act of 1692.2 legisla- 
tion of 1592, however, did not long remain in force. An 
Act of Parliament in 1606, which “ reponed, restored, and 
reintegrated ” the estate of bishops to their ancient dignities, 
prerogatives, and privileges, was followed by several Acts 
of various subservient assemblies, which, culminatmg in that 
of 1618, practically amounted to a complete surrender of 
jurisdiction by the church itself. For twenty years no 
Assemblies whatever were held. This interval must neces- 
sarily be regarded from the Presbyterian point of view as 
having been one of very deep depression. But a second re- 
formation, characterized by great energy and vigour, began 
in 1638, The proceedings of the Assembly of that year, 
afterwards tardily and reluctantly acquiesced in by the state, 
finally issued lu the Acts of Parliament of 1649, by which 
the Westminster standards were ratified, lay-patronage was 
abolished, and the coronation oath itself framed in accord- 
ance with the principles of Presbyterian church govem- 

^ In tlio Act Anmi ihe true und holy Kirk, and of those that wre 
deolared not to he of the same. This Act was supplemented by that of 
1679, Anent the Juriadietion cf the Kirk, 

* The Second Book of Discipline was not formally recognized in that 
Act; hut all former Acts against “the jurisdiction and discipline of 
the true Kirk as the same is used and exercised within the realm” 
wore abolished; and aU “liberties, privileges, immunities, and free- 
doms whatsoever ” previously granted were ratified and approved. 
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ment. Another period of intense reaction soon set in. Ko 
Assemblies were permitted by Cromwell after 1663 , and, 
soon after the Eestomtion, Presbytery was temporarily over- 
thrown by a senes of rescissory Acts. Nor was the Eevolu- 
tion Settlement of 1690 so entirely favourable to the freedom 
of the church as the legislation of 1649 had been. Pre- 
lacy was abolished, and various obnoxious statutes were 
repealed, but the Acts rescissory were not cancelled; pres- 
byterianism was re-established, but the statutory recognition 
of the Confession of Faith took no notice of certain quali- 
fications under which that document had originally been 
approved by the Assembly of 1647,2 the old rights of 
patrons were again discontinued, but the large powers 
which had been conferred on congregations by the Act of 
1649 were not wholly restored. Nevertheless the great 
principle of a distmct ecclesiastical jurisdiction, embodied 
m the Confession of Faith, was accepted without reserva- 
tion, and a Presbyterian polity effectively confirmed both 
then and at the ratification of the treaty of Union. This 
settlement, however, did not long subsist unimpaired. In 
1712 the Act of Queen Anne, restoring patronage to its 
ancient footing, was passed in spite of the earnest remon- 
strances of the Scottish people For many years afterwards 
(until 1784) the Assembly continued to instruct each 
succeeding commission to make application to the king and 
the parliament for redress of the grievance. But mean- 
while a new phase of Scottish ecclesiastical pohtics com- 
monly knovm as Moderatism had been inaugurated, during, 
the prevalence of which the church became even more- 
indifferent than the lay patrons themselves to the rights 
of her congregations with regard to the “calling” of 
ministers. From the Free Church point of view, the 
period from which the secessions under Erskine and 
Gillespie are dated was also characterized by numerous 
other abuses on the Church’s part which amounted to a 
practical surrender of the most important and distinctive 
principles of her ancient Presbyterian polity^ Towards 
the beginmng of the present century there were many cir- 
cumstances, both witliin and without the church, which 
conspired to bring about au evangelical and popular 
reaction against this reign of “Moderatism.” The result 
was a protracted struggle, which is commonly referred 
to as the Ten Tears’ Conflict, and which has been aptly 
described as the last battle in the long war which for 
nearly 300 years had been waged withm the church 
itself, between the fnends and the foes of the doctrine 
of an exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction. That final 
struggle may be said to have begun with the passing m 
1834 of the “Veto” Act, by which it was declared to be a 
fundamental law of the church that no pastor should be 
intruded on a congregation contrary to the will of the 
people,® and by which it was provided that the simple 
dissent of a majority of heads of famihes in a parish shodd 
be enough to warrant a presbytery in rejecting a presentee. 
The question of the legality of this measure soon came to 
be tried in the civil courts ; and it was ultimately answered 
in a sense unfavourable to the church by the decision (1838) 
of the Court of Session in the Auchterarder case, to the 
effect that a presbytery had no right to reject a presentee 
simply because the parishioners protested against lus settle- 


® The most important of these had reference to ihe full right of a 
conBiitated church to the enjoyment of an ahsolutely unrestricted 
freedom in convenmg Aasemhlies This very point on one occasion 
at leant threatened to be the cause of serious misunderstandings 
between 'William, and the people of Scotland The difficulties were 
happily smoothed, however, by the wisdom and tact of Caratares. 

* See Act and beclaraiion of Free Assembly, 1861. 

5 Tins principle had been asserted even by an Assembly so late as 
that of 1736, and had been invariably presupposed in the “ call,” 
which had never ceased to he regarded as an incUspensable pre-requisite 
for the settlement of a minister. 
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ment, "but was bound to disregard tbe veto (see Cha.i.mebs, 
vob V. pp 376, 377) This decision elicited from the 
Assembly of that year a new declaration of the doctrine 
of the epiiitual independence of the church. The “ex- 
clusive junsdictiou ot the civil courts m regard to the civil 
rights and emolumeuts secured by law to the church and 
the ministers thereof” was acknowledged without quali- 
fication, and continued implicit obedience to their deci- 
sions with reference to these lights and emoluments was 
pledged. At the same time it was insisted on “that, as is 
declared in the Confession of Faith of this National Esta- 
blished Church, ‘the Lord Jesus Christ, aa King and Head 
of the church, hath therein appointed a government in the 
hand of church officers distinct from the civil magistrate 
and that iu all matters touching the doctrine, discipline, and 
government of the church her judicatories possess an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, founded on the Word of Cod, which 
power ecclesiastical ” (m the words of the Second Book of 
Discipline) “ flows immediately from God and the Mediatoi 
ilie Lord Jesus Christ, and is spiritual, not having a tem- 
poral head on earth, but only Christ, the only spiritual King 
and Goveiuor of His Kirk ” And it was resolved to asseit, 
and at all hazards defend, this spiritual jurisdiction, and 
firmly to enforce obedience to the same upon the office- 
bearers and members of the church The decision of the 
Court of Session having been confirmed by the House of 
Lords early in 1839, it was decided m the Assembly of that 
year that the church, while acquiescing in the loss of the 
temporaUtiea at Auchterarder, should reaffirm the principle 
of non-intrusion as an integral part of the constitution of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland, and that a comnuttee should 
1)B appointed to confer with the Government with a view to 
the prevention, if possible, of any further collision between 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, While the conference 
with the Qovemmeut had no better result than an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at compromise by means of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Bill, which embodied the principle of a dissent with reasons, 
still graver complications were aiising out of the Marnoch 
and other cases, the nature of which has been briefly 
indicated in vol. v, as above. ^ In the circumstances it 
was resolved by tlie Assembly of 1842 to transmit to the 
Queen, by the hands of the lord high commissioner, a 
“ claim, declaration, and protest,” complaining of the en- 
croachments of the Goui t of Session,® and also an address 


^ According to the Free Church “Protest” of 1843 it was in these 
cnsaa decided (1) that the courts of the church -were liable to bo com- 
pelled to intrude ministers on reclainiing^ congrogntions, (2) tlmt the 
cinl courts had power to interfere with and interdict the jiretichnig of 
tile gospel and odmimBtration of ordinances ts autliorizad and enjoined 
by the church, (S) that the civil courts hod power to suapeud spiritual 
censures pronounced by the courts of the church, and to interdict 
their execution aa to spiritual effects, fmictioiis, and privileges, (4) 
that deposed mimaters, and probationers deprived of their licence, 
could bo restored by the mandate of the civil couits to the spnitual 
office and status of which the church courts had deprived tlioni , (6) 
that the right of membei'ship iu ecdosiastical courts could be dotor- 
reined by toe civil courts; (6) that the civil courts had power to sniier- 
aede the majonty of a church court of the Establishment ni regard to 
tlie exercise of its spiritual functions aa a church court, and to autho- 
rize the minority to exercise the said functions w opposition to the 
court itself and to the superior jiidicatones of the church, (7) that pro- 
cesses of ecclesiastical discipline could be arrested by the oivll courts , 
and (8) that without the sanction of the civil courts no increased 
provision could he made for the spintual care of a parish, although 
such provision left all oml nghts and pntiirooiual interests untouch^ 
® Tiie naimtivo and argument of thiq elaborate and able doonmont 
cannot he reproduced here, In substance it is a cltilm “ as of right ’’ 
oil boliiilf of tlie cluirdi and of the nation and people of Scotland that 
ibo ciiiiroh shall freely possess and enjoy hei liberties, govemroent, 
disi'ipliiiB, 1 ights, and privileges acconliiig to law, and that she shall 
bo protected therein from the foresaid uunniistitutionol and illegal 
onoronf'Tnijentu of the said Court of Session, and her people secured in 
their OInihtian and coiiatitutioiial rights and Iiboitlos This claim isfol- 
lowed by the “duclurutloii” that the AHseiubly cannot intiaide ministers 
on reclaiming ooiigregatioua, or canry on the government of Chiiat’s 
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praymg for the abolition of patronage The home secre- 
tary’s answer (received in January 1843) gave no hope of 
rediess. Meanwhile the position of the evangelical paity 
had been further hampered by tbe decision of the Court of 
Session declaring the ministers of chapels of ease to be 
unqualified to sit in any church court. A final appeal to 
pnidiament by petition was made in March 1843, when, by 
a majority of 135 (211 against 76), the House of Commons 
declined to attempt any redress of the grievances of the 
Scottish Church® At the first session of the following 
General Assembly (18th May 1843) the reply of the non- 
mtrusion party was made in a protest, signed by upwards of 
200 commissioners, to the effect that since, in their 
opinion, the recent decisions of the civil courts, and the 
still more lecent sanction of these decisions by the 
I legislature, had made it impossible at that time to hold 
a free A&sembly of the church as by law established, 
they therefore “ protest that it shall be lawful for us, 
and such other commissioneis as may concur with us, 
to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, for the pur- 
pose of taking steps for ouisolves and all who adhere 
to us—miuntaining with us the Confession of Faith and 
standards of the Church of Scotland as heietofore under- 
stood — for separating in an ordeily way fiom the Esta- 
blishment, and thereupon adoptmg such measures as may be 
competent to us, in humble dependence on God’s grace 
and the aid of His Holy Spirit, for the advancement of 
His glory, the extension of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, and the administration of the affairs of Christ s 
house according to His holy word.” The reading of this 
document was followed by the withdrawal of the eiitne 
non-mtrusion party to another place of meeting, where the 
firafc Assembly of the Free Church was constituted, with 
Dr Thomas Chalmers as moderator. This Assembly sab 
from the 1 8th to the 30 th of May, and transacted a large 
amount of important business On Tuesday the 23d, 396 
ministers and professors publicly adhibited their names to 
the Act of Separation and Deed of Demission by which 
they renounced all claim to the benefices they had held m 
connexion with the Establishment, declaring them to be 
vacant, and consenting to thou being dealt with as such. 
By this impressive proccorling, the signatories voluntarily 
Binrondored an annual nicomo amounting to fully j£lC)0,000. 

The first cai© of tlie voluntarily disestablished church 
was to provide incomes for her clergy and places of worship 
for her people. As early as 1841 indeed the leading 
principle of a “ sustontation fund” for the support of the 
ministry had been announced by Dr Caudlish, and at 
“Convocation,” a private unofficial meeting of the mem- 
bers of the evangelical or non-iutrusion party held in 
November 1843, Dr Clialruers was prepared with a care- 
fully matured scheme according to which “ouch con- 
gregation should do its part in Biistaiiung the whole, 
and the whole should sustain each congregation.” Between 
November 1843 and May 1843, 647 associations had 
been formed; and at the fimb Assembly it was aiiuouiiccd 
that upwards of £17,000 had already been contributed, 
i At the close of the first financial year (1843-44) it was 
reported that the fund had exceeded £61,000, It was 
I participated in by 683 ministers; and 470 diow the full 
equal dividend of £105. Each successive year showed a 

clmroh sutjeot to the coercion of tlie Court of Session; ami by tlie 
“protest” that all Acts of the Pariiumont of Great Britdn jiftHheil 
without the consent of the Scottish churrU and, notion, in altorntiou 
or derogation of the govommeut, discipline, rights, and privilegvfl of 
the church, ns also all sontaiicog of (jonrts in coutravontion of snid 
government, diflciplme, nght«, and privileges, “arc and shall bo lu 
themselves void and null, and of no legal force or oifect." 

® The Scottish immhers voted with the mmoxity m the proportion 
of 2J) to 12 

* The number ultimately lose to 474. 
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steady increase in tte gross amount of tlie fund , but owing 
to an almost equally rapid increase of the number of new 
ministerial charges participating in its benefits, the stipend 
payable to each minister did not for many years reach the 
sum of £150 which had been aimed at as a minimum. 
Thus in 1844-4:5 the fund had risen to £76,180, but the 
ministers had also increased to 627, and the equal dividend 
therefore was only £122 During the first ten years the 
annual income averaged £84,057 , during the next decade 
£108,643 , and duiing the third £130,246. The mini- 
mum of £150 was reached at last in 1868, and since 
then the balance remaining after that minimum has 
been piovided has been treated as a surplus fund, and 
distiibuted among those ministers whose congregations 
have contributed at certain specified rates per member. 
In 1878 the total amount received for this fund was up- 
wards of £177,000, in this 1075 ministers participated. 
The full equal dividend of £157 was paid to 766 ministers ; 
and additional giants of £36 and £18 were paid out of 
tlie surplus fund to 632 and 129 ministers respectively.^ j 

To provide for the erection of the buildings which, it was 
foreseen, would be necessary, a general bmlding fund, m 
which all should share alike, was also organized, and local 
building funds were as far as possible established in each 
parish, with the result that at the first Assembly a sum of 
£104,776 was reported as already available. By May 1844 
a further sum of £123,060 had been collected, and 470 
churches were reported as completed or nearly so. In the 
following year £131,737 was raised, and 60 additional 
chui ches were built. At the end of four years considerably 
more than 700 churches had been provided. 

During the winter session 1843-44 the divinity students 
who had joined the Free Church continued their studies 
under Dr Chalmers and Dr ‘Welsh, and at the Assembly of 
1844 arrangements were made for the erection of suitable 
collegiate buildings. The New College, Edinburgh, was 
built m 1847 at a cost of £46,506 ; and divinity halls have 
subsequently been set up also in Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
In 1878 there were 13 professors of theology, with an aggre- 
gate of 230 students, — the numbers at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen respectively being 129, 69, and 32. 

A somewhat unforeseen result of the Disruption was the 
necessity for a duplicate system of elementary schools. At 
the 1843 Assembly it was for the first time announced by 
Dr Welsh that “schools to a certain extent must be opened 
t ) afford a suitable sphere of occupation for parochial and 
a ill more for private teachers of schools, who are threatened 
with deprivation of their present office on account of their 
opinions upon the church question." The suggestion was 
taken up with very great energy, and with the result that 
in May 1845 280 schools had been set up, while in May 
1847 this number had risen to 613, with an attendance of 
upwards of 44,000 scholars. In 1869 it was stated in an 
authoritative document laid before members of parliament 
that at that time there were connected with aud supported 
by the Free Church 698 schools (including two normal 
schools), with 633 teachers and 64,115 scholars. The 
school buildings had been erected at a cost of £220,000, of 
which the committee of privy council had contributed 
£35,000, while the remainder had been raised by voluntary 
effort. Annual payments made to teachers, &c., as at 1869, 
amounted to £16,000. The total sum expended by the 
Free Church since the Disruption for educational purposes 
has beennotless than £600,000 In accordance with certain 
provisions of the Education Act of 1872 most of the schools 
of the Free Church were voluntarily transferred, without 
compensation, to the local school boards. 

^ Congregations, it ought to be noted, are permitted, and indeed 
« 3 tpec 3 ted, by collections or otherwise, each to “supplement” the in- 
come which its pastor derives from the general sustmtation fund. 
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It has been already seen tliat during the period of the 
Tea Years’ Conflict the non-intrusion paity stienuoualy 
denied that in any one respect it was depaitiug from ac- 
knowledged principles of the National Cliurch. It cou- 
tmued to do so after the Disruption In 1846, however, it 
was found to have become necessaiy, “in consequence of the 
late change m the outward condition of the church,” to 
amend the “ questions and formula ” to be used at the licens- 
ing of probationers and the oidmation of office-bearers. 
These were amended accordingly ; and at the same time it 
was declared that, “ while the church fiimly maintains the 
same scriptural principles as to the duties of nations and 
their rulers in reference to true religion and the Church of 
Christ for which she has hitherto contended, she di a d aim a 
intolerant or persecuting principles, and does not regard her 
Confession of Faith, or any portion thereof when fairly inter- 
preted, as favouring intolerance or persecution, or consider 
that her office-bearers by subscribing it profess any princi- 
ples inconsistent with liberty of conscience and the right 
of private judgment." The main difference between the 
“formula’^ of the Free Church and that of the Estabhshed 
Church IS that the former refers to the Confession of Faith 
Bunply as “approven by General Assemblies of this Church," 
whde the latter describes it as “ approven by the General 
Assemblies of this National Church, and ratified by law in 
the year 1690, and frequently confirmed by divers Acts of 
Parliament since that time.” The former inserts an addi- 
tional clause, — “ I also approve of the general piinciples 
respecting the jurisdiction of the church, and her subjection 
to Christ as her only Head, which are contained in the Claim 
of Eight and in the Protest referred to in the questions 
already put to me j ” and also adds the words which are here 
distinguished by itahcs, — “ And I promise that through the 
grace of God I shall firmly aud constantly adhere to the 
same, and to the utmost of my power shall in my station 
assert, maintain, and defend tlie said doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government of this church by kirk-sessions, 
presbytenes, provincial synods, and general assemblies, to- 
gether with the liberty and exdueive jurisdiction thereof \ and 
that I shall, in my practice, conform myself to the said 
worship and submit to the said disciplme [and] government, 
and ejcclimve jwrisdtchon, and not endeavour directly or 
indirectly the prejudice or subversion of the same.”® In 
the year 1851 an Act aud Declaration anent the publication 
of the subordinate standards and other authoritative docu- 
ments of the Free Church of Scotland was passed, m which 
the historical fact is recalled that the Church of Scotland 
had formally consented to adopt the Confession of Faith, 
catechisms, directory of public worship, and form of church 
government agreed upon by the 'W estminater Assembly , and 
it is declared that "these several formulanes, as ratified, with 
certain explanations, by divers Acts of Assembly in the years 
1646, 1646, and particularly in 1647, this church continues 
till this day to acknowledge as her subordinate standards of 
doctrme, worship, and government"® 

la 1858 oircumstanceB arose which, in the opiuiou of 
many, seemed fitted to demonstrate to the Free Church that 
her freedom was an illusion, and that all her sacrifices had 
been made in vain. Mr John Macmillan, mmister of 
CardroBB, accused of immorality, had been tried and found 
guilty by the Free Presbytery of Dumbarton. Appeal 
having been taken to the synod, an attempt was there made 
to revive one particular charge, of which he had been finally 

* It may be added that, while the Free Church requires elders to 
Bubsonbe the same formula as ministers, the Estabhshed Church, re- 
quires them to sigu an older and shorter one 

* By this formal recognition of the qualifications to the Confession 
of Faith made in 1647 the scruples of the majority of the Associate 
Synod of Original Seceders wejre removed, and 27 ministers, along ■with, 
a considei'able nnmber of "fcheir people, jomed the Free Church m the 
following year. 

IX — 94 
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acqaitted by tlie presbytery ; and this attempt was success- 
ful in the General Assembly That ultimate court of review 
did not confine itself to the points appealed, but went 
into the merits of the whole case as it had originally come 
before the presbytery The result was a sentence of sus- 
pension. Mr Macmillan, believing that the Assembly had 
acted with some irregularity, applied to the Court of Session 
for an interdict against the execution of that sentence ; and 
for this act he was summoned to the bar of the Assembly 
to say whether or not it was the case that he had thus 
appealed. Having answered in the afldrmative, he was 
deposed on the spot. Forthwith he raised a new action (his 
previous application for an interdict had been refused) con- 
cluding for reduction of the spiritual sentence of deposition, 
and for substantial damages. The defences lodged by the 
Free Church were to the effect that the civil courts had no 
right to review and reduce spiritual sentences, or to decide 
whether the General Assembly of the Free Church had acted 
irregularly or not. Judgments adverse to tlie defenders 
were delivered on these points , and appeals were taken to 
the House of Lords. But before the case could be heard 
there, the lord president took an opportunity in the Court 
of Session to point out to the pursuer that, inasmuch as the 
particular General Assembly against which the action was 
brought had ceased to exist, it could not therefore be made 
in any circumstances to pay damages, and that the action 
of reduction of the spiritual sentence, being only auxiliary to 
the claim of damages, ought therefore to be dismissed. He 
further pointed out that Mr Macmillan might obtain redress 
in another way, should he be able to prove malice against 
individuals. Yery soon after this deliverance of the lord 
president, the case as it had stood against the Free Church 
was withdrawn, and Mr Macmillan gave notice of an action 
of a wholly different kind. But this last was not persevered 
in. The appeals which had been taken to the House of 
Lords were, in these circumstances, also departed from by 
the Free Church. It is perhaps to he regretted, from the 
legal point of view, that the case did not advance sufficiently 
to show how far the courts of law would be prepared to go 
in the direction of recognizing voluntary tnbunals and a 
kind of secondary exclusive jurisdiction founded on con- 
tract.^ But, whether recognized or not, the church for her 
part continued to believe that she had an mherent spiritual 
jurisdiction, and remained unmoved m her determination to 
act in accordance with that resolution “notwithstanding 
of whatsoever trouble or persecution may arise. 

In 1863 a motion was made aud unanimously carried in 
the Free Ohurch Assembly for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with a corresponding committee of the 
United Presbyterian Synod, and with the representatives of 
such other disestablished churches os might be willing to 
meet and deliberate with a view to an incorporating union. 
Formal negotiations between the representatives of these two 
churches were begun shortly afterwards, which resulted in 
a report laid before the following Assembly. From this 
document it appeared that the committees of the two 
churches were not at one on the question as to the relation 
of the civil magistrate to the church. While on the part 
of tlie Free Church it was maintained that he “may law- 
fully acknowledge, as being in accordance with the Word 
of God, the creed and jurisdiction of the church,” aud that 
“ ifc is hzs duty, when necessary and expedient, to employ 
the national resources in aid of the chui*ch, provided always 
that in doing so, while reserving to himself ML control over 
the temporalities which are his own gift, he abstain from 
all authoritative interference in the internal government of 

^ See Taylor Innes, Law of Creeds vn. Scotland, p 258 aeq. 

® The language of Dr Buchnnan, for example, in 1860 was {mutatis 
mutandis) the same os that which he had employed iu 1838 in moving 
the Indopsndonoo resolution ah'oady referred to. 
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the church,” it was declared by the committee of the United 
Presbyterian Church that, “ inasmuch as the civil magis- 
trate has no authonty in spiritual things, and as the employ- 
ment of force in such matters is opposed to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, it is not within his province to 
legislate as to what is true in religion, to prescribe a creed 
or form of worship to his subjects, or to endow the church 
from national resources ” In other words, while the Free 
Church maintained that in certam circumstances it was 
lawful and even incumbent on the magistrate to endow the 
church and on the church to accept his endowment, the 
United Presbyterians maintained that m no case was this 
lawful either for the one party or for the other. Thus m 
a very short time it had been made perfectly evident that 
a union between the two bodies, if accomplished at all, 
could only be brought about on the understanding that the 
question as to the lawfulness of state endowments should be 
an open one. The Free Church Assembly, by incieasing 
majoiities, manifested a readiness for union, even although 
unanimity had not been attained on that theoretical point. 
But there was a minority which did not sympathize 
in this readiness, and after ten years of fruitless effort 
It was in 1873 found to be expedient that the idea of union 
with the United Piesbyterians should for the time be 
abandoned. Other negotiations, however, wliich had been 
entered upon with the Eeformed Piesbyterian Church at a 
somewhat later date proved more successful ; and a majoiity 
of the ministers of that church with their congiegations 
were united with the Free Church in 1876. 

The total income of the Free Church for the year 1877- 
78 was £576,718. This included (1) snstentation fund, 
£177,659 ; (2) local building fund, £99,480 ; (3) mission- 
ary and educational, £91,895, (4) congregational and 
miscellaneous, £190,775. Since 1843 an aggregate amount 
of nearly £13,000,000 has been raised. In 1878 the num- 
ber of congregations was 997, with a total membership of 
270,000. 1075 ministers participated in the equal divi- 

dend There were also 59 missionaries employed at 21 priu- 
cipal mission-stations m India, Africa, Syria, and Polyiiesin. 

LUeiature — An aiithonzod edition of the Suhordtnah Stundards 
of the Free Cliurch, including the Claim of liirflU and Protest, was 
published in 1851 m an easily accessible fonn, along with Iho Ad 
and Detlarattono^ that year Of these “standaids" (the Holy Snip- 
tures being held supremo as the “ rule of faith and manners ”) the 
most irajiortant is the Confession of Faith, whicli alone is imposed by 
subsciiiition. The Catechisms (Laiger and Slwitcr) are “ santtioiifd 
as directories for catochi/,ing and tlio Dii cctoi'y for Public Worshi}), 
the Fonn of Church Qovmment, and the Ltrotorij for Fiivnly 
JFoi'ship are “ of the nature of regulations rather than of tests " A 
practical application of the doctiine of tlio Confession, called tlie Smn 
qf Saving Knowledffe. is also included among the ‘ ‘ slanilai ds. " The 
geneial subject of Scottish ohurch history is hnndled in a eonsiiler- 
able nimibor of well-known woiks, whioh need not be onunipraled 
bore. Among books professedly dealing with the Fup Church 
question, the most valuable are Sydow’s Jhe ScTiottisrhe Kii ehnir 
fraqe (Potsdam, 1845), and The Scottish Church Question (Ijondon, 
1845); Bucliauan’s Ten Years' Conflict (1849), Hanna’s Life of 
Chahntrs (1862); and Taylor Innes on The Law of Cirrda in Sent- 
lanil (1867) See also Cocklnirn, Memorials of Ills Time (Continua- 
tion, 1874); Walker, Dr Jiobetf JSuchanan, an Feel esiasii cal Pio- 
graphy (1877); Annals of the Phsniption (published by aiitlionty of 
a committee of the Fico Church, 1876-77). (J S BD ) 

FREEHOLD, in tha English law of real property, is au 
estate in land, not being loss than an estate for life. An 
estate for a term of years, no matter how long, was con- 
sidered inferior in dignity to an estate for life, and unworthy 
of a freeman (see Estate). “ Some time before the reign 
of Henry 11., but apparently not so early as Domesday, the 
expression liberum wae introduced to designate* 

land held by a freeman by a free tenure. Thus freehold 
tenure is the sum of the rights and duties wliich constitute 
the relation of a free tenant to bis lord.” In this sense 
frediold is distinguished from copyhold, which is a tenure 


* Digby’a History of the Law oj Real Property. 
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liaving its origin in the relation of lord and villain (see 
Copyhold). Freehold is also distinguished from leasehold, 
which is an estate for a fixed number of years only. By 
analogy the interest of a person who holds an office for life 
is sometimes said to be a freehold interest Hie term 
custommy freeholds is applied to a kmd of copyhold tenure 
in the north of England, viz., tenure by copy of court-roll, but 
not, as in other cases, expressed to be at the will of the lord 
FREE IMPERIAL CITIES is the ordinary English 
translation of F) eie. Reichs-Stadte, a technical expression in 
German histoiy. In Germany, as in other countries of 
Europe, a considerable number of towns succeeded, in the 
midst of the dynastic confusion of the Middle Ages, m main- 
taiuing or acquiring more or less complete independence of 
the state or sovereign within whose territory they were 
situated. This they effected partly by forming defensive 
leagues with each other, and partly by procunng, in return 
for service or money, privileges and protection from the 
successive occupants of the imperial throne. Of these free 
towns a certain proportion rose by commerce and industry 
to a position of great influence, and ultimately took rank 
along with kingdoms and principalities as integral members 
of the body jiolitic of the empire. They first appear dis- 
tinctly in this character in the leign of Henry YIL (1308- 
1313). Their number was continually fluctuating, for their 
liberties were almost as easily lost as they were with diffi- 
culty acquired. Most of them had to maintain a continual 
conflict by war or diplomacy with the ecclesiastical or secu- 
lar potentates of their district, and not unfrequently their 
interests were betrayed by the emperors themselves. Mainz, 
which in the 13th century was at the head of the Wmmsches 
Stadtehund^ or confederation of the cities of the Rhine, was 
conquered in 1462, and subjected to the bishop’s see; 
Zwickau, Altenburg, and Chemnitz, put m pawn first by 
Frederick II. and afterwards by several of the later emperors, 
thus fell into the hands of the dukes of Saxony; other free 
cities placed themselves of their own accord under the control 
of prince or bishop, some, as Donauworth, were deprived of 
their privileges by the emperors on account of real or alleged 
offences ; others again were separated from the empire by 
foreign conquest, as Hainault or Hagenau, Colmar, Schlett- 
stedt, Weissenburg, Landau, and Besangon by Louis XIY.; 
and Basel notably preferred to cast in its lot with the rising 
confederation of Switzerland. At the diet of Augsburg in 
1474 the free imperial cities divided themselves for the first 
time into two benches, the Rhenish and the Swabian, the 
former also including those of Alsace, Wetterau, Thuringia, j 
and Saxony, and the latter those of Franconia. They 
were formally constituted the third collegium of the diet 
by the peace of Westphalia in 1648. At the time of the 
French Revolution they still numbered 51, — the Rhenish 
bench comprising Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen, 
Lubeck, Worms, Spires, Frankfort-on-the-Moin, Goslar, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Muhihausen, Hordhausen, Dortmund, 
Friedberg, and Wetzlar; and the Swabian bench, Ratisbon 
or Regensburg, Augsburg, ITuremberg, Him, Esslingen, 
Reutlingen, Ndrdlingen, Rothenburg on the Tauber, 
Schwabisch-Hall, Rothweil, Heberlingen, Heilbronn, Gmiind, 
Memmingen, Lindau, Dinkelsbuhl, Biberach, Ravensburg, 
Schweinfiirt, Kerapten, Windsheim, Kaufbeuem, Weil, 
Wangen, Isny, Pfullendorf, Offenburg, Leutkirchen, 
Wimpfen, Weissenburg in the Nordgau, Giengen, Gengen- 
bach, Zell on the Hammerbach, Buchhom, Ahlen, Buchau, 
Bopfingen. A large proportion of these towns had then at 
least as little claim to their exceptional position as the 
pocket-burglis of England before the passing of the Reform 
Act. By the decision of the imperiM deputation of 1803 
{IteichsdeputationshauptsoUuss) Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Worms, and Spires were assigned to France ; only six, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, Augsburg, Frankfort- on-the- 
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Main, and Nuremberg were allowed to retain their RdcJis 
frdheit, or, in other words, to hold directly of the empire. 
On the dissolution of the empire m 1806, Augsburg and 
Nuremberg were given to Bavaria, and Frankfort was made 
the seat of Count Dahlberg, the archbishop and electoral 
prince of Mainz, who was appointed primate of the confed- 
eration of the Rhme, On the establishment of the German 
confederation in 1815, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and 
Frankfort were recognized as free cities, and the first three 
still hold that position in the new German empire ; but 
Frankfort, in consequence of the part it took in the war 
of 1866, has been degraded to the rank of an ordinary 
Prussian town. 

In the earlier centuries of their existence the free cities 
of the empire were under the jurisdiction of two imperial 
officers, one of whom, the imperial advocate or Rewhsvogty 
took charge of criminal cases, and the other, the imperial 
procurator or Re^ch8■Schulthe^ss or Schtddheissj dealt with 
the civil cases As time went on many of the cities pur- 
chased the right of filling these offices with members of the 
principality; and in several instances the imperial authority 
fell practically into desuetude except when it was roused 
into action by peculiar circumstances, such as a dispute 
between the citizens and their magistrates. The internal 
constitution of the cities was oigauized after no common 
type ; but there were several of them whose privileges were 
drawn up in imitation of those of Cologne, which had been 
one of the very first to assert its independence. 

SeeJ. J. Moser, JRdcJiastddtiscIm Hmdhuch, Tubingen, 1732; D. 
Hanlem, AmmTnmgen llher du Ckschichte der BffMisstddte, Ulm, 
1776 , A. "Wendt, Beschreihung der kaieerl. ft eim, BeficJmtaMef 
Leipsio, 1804 , Q W. Hugo, Die Mediatisirung der deutschen 
Bevdmtddte, Carlsnihe, 1838 , Waitz, Deutsche Ferfassmgsgeschichte. 

FREEMASONRY {Fr. Franc-magonnerie, Ger. Frei- 
maurerei), is the name given to that system of ritual and 
rules which Freemasons observe. It may also be applied to 
the masonic art, or the practice of masonic ritual and rule. 
The institution is not older than the beginning of the 18th 
century, but it has been lately said to include more than 
10,000 lodges and more than 1,000,000 members. Before 
considering the history and actual position of the modem 
society itself, however, a few words are due to the really 
interesting and much-debated question of its origin and 
antecedents. It is, of course, easy to point out vague^ 
analogies between Freemasonry and the great secret organi- 
zations having social aims, which existed in antiquity. 
The Pythagoreans, the Eleusinians, the Essenes, and the 
Carmathites and Fedavi (the mystic Rationalists of Islam) 
have all been appealed to by uncritical masonic writers in 
the hope of giving to their craft the doubtful authority and 
prestige of ancient descent. If the resemblances were more 
numerous and striking than they are, they would not prove 
an historical connexion between organizations so widely 
removed from one another in time, and they would admit 
of explanation by the general doctrine of psychical identity, 
one of the most important results of anthropological science. 
Besides this, the superficial resemblances are accompanied 
by radical differences. The mere conception of Freemasonry 
implies cosmopolitan brotherhood, and was therefore impos- 
sible in the ancient world. If indeed the genuine legends 
of the craft were followed, its origin would be traced to the- 
creation, the flood, or at least the building of Solomon’s 
temple Accordingly, one of the most popular and volumin- 
ous masonic writers of the 19th century, the Rev. George 
Oliver, informs the world that Moses was a grand master,. 
Joshua his deputy, and Aholiab and Bezaleel grand 
wardens. Again, a likeness, sometimes real and sometimes 
fanciful, between the sets of symbols and ceremonies used. 
"haw led many writers to see an organic connexion between 
Freemasonry and the Assassins, the Rosicrucians, the- 
Templars, the Rlnminati, the Carbonari, and the Hetairia, 
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aad other social and political secret societies, old and 
young, of the most widely differing aims. It is possible 
that Freemasonry copied an older ritual, which was again 
imitated by younger societies, who also endearoured to 
utilize masonic lodges as stations for proselytizing work. 
Bat these facts themselves show discontinuity of life The 
true historical precursors of the modem fraternity of Free- 
masons were the mediaeval building corporations Of these 
the moat distinctive type is to he found m the stone masons 
{Stemmetzev) of Germany. It is a further and more diffi- 
cult q^uestion what were the relations between these medie- 
val societies and the Eoman collegia not struck at by the 
law JDe Collegiis IllicitiSi D 47, 22. Krause in hia 
Diedrei altestenKunstwrlcii^dm deri'revnmut erh'i^erschaft^ 
points out that these collegia had an exchequer, eu archive, 
patrons, religious ceremonies, an oath, a benefit and burial 
fund, and a register. They had such officeia as magistri, 
decurionea, tabularu, censores, and they instructed their 
apprentices to a certain extent m secret Ko doubt such 
sodaktia existed for centuries in Gaul and Britain, and they 
may have deposited in the civilization of these countries 
some of their ideas and habits Again, at a later period, 
there was a diatluct invitation sent from the West to the 
building corporations of Byzantium ; the movement west- 
ward was increased by tbe iconoclaam of Leo Bat the 
European building socisties were undoubtedly distinct 
growths. The ccBm.entari% or liberi miiratm'ea at first 
grouped themselves round the monasteries, especially of 
the Benedictine order. The abbots were in many cases the 
architects who employed the masons on ecclesiastical build- 
ings and repairs As architecture developed, and with in- 
cceasLug wealth the church gradually undertook larger and 
nobler works, these societies of craftsmen also assumed a 
more dafimte and more durable form. The taste and science 
of Gothic architecture were to a large extent the possession 
of the BauhUttenn, or wooden booths where the stone-cutters 
duciug the progress of the work kept their tools, worked, 
held their meetings, and probably also took their meals and 
slept In the 12bli century there are distinct tmces of a 
general association of Brndiutten throughout Germany, ac- 
knowledging one set of Oidimngen or craft laws, one set of 
secret signs and ceremonies [Ileirnlichhedm) and to a cer- 
tain extent one central authority in the Haupthutte of 
Strasburg ^ Albertus Magnus (1305-1280) is supposed to 
have introduced many of the Jewish and Arabian symbols 
which were popular in the craft, The privileges which a 
JSaidiutte was able to give to its masters, parlieror (speakers), 
and journeymen, were chiefly “a share iuthe aiininistration 
of justice, in the election of officers in the banquets, and m 
works of chanty.” The trade customs and symbolic fornis 
of these associations have been described by Fallou in his 
My&tffsim der Freimaurei (1859), Winver in his Deiitsclien 
Briiderschaften des Mvttelcdtars (1869), audFort, Marly His- 
tory and AiUiqnkm of Freemasonry (Philadelphia, 1877) 
The initiation is said to be copied from a Benedictine conse- 
cration. Instruction was given to all apprentices in both 
architecture and its allegory. Whea he had served his time 
and finished his “ Wanderjahre,” every man was entitled, 
if of good character, to xaceive the TTonJaewAcii or der (rrnsa, 
ife took the oath of secrecy on the Bible, the compass, and 
the square, and drank the WUlhom!mn. The three great 
liglits,® the hammer or gavel, the gold, azure, and white 

^ Sea also Eebold, Hist 06ii de la FraTic-magonnerie, 1861, of 
winch there is tin Aniencnn translation by Brennan, Cincinnati, 1868. 

The iiapoftauco of tins was fli-st point&l out in Abbe Ornniiidier’s 
Jettor, which foims App xvn to Da Liicliet’s Fasai mr la Sectc (lea 
/UitmntSf Pans, 1789 

“ Tliese candles liavo been denved from the cabalistic triangle 
formed of tlia sepliivm, sploiuloura or attributes praceecling from the 
Yoilh, the En-Soph, or roiitml point of light (see Ginsburg On tJie 
C'ubalii). The inosoiuo MS attubuted to Heiirv VT refers to the 


colours, the sacred numbers 3, 6, 7, and 9, and tho interlaced 
cords, all had their traditional meaning The obligation to 
secrecy, however, probably applied to the apprentice even 
before initiation. See the Constitutions of Masonry (Halli- 
well’s edition, 1. 279-282) — 

“ The pvevystye of the chamber telle he no men, 

He yu the logge whatsevei they done , 

"l^atsever thou lieiyst, or ayste hem do, 

Tell hyt no mon, wheraever tliou go ” 

It has been observed by Brentano,^ that the working 
arrangements of the building trades at this time differed 
when a cathedral or palace was being built, the architect 
being then master of the lodge with foremen under bun ; 
and when a dwelling-house was built, the owner then 
engaging both masters and workmen. There waa thus 
a nearer approach to the modern factory system ; and m 
fact the well-known English statutes against combinations, 
congregations, and chapters of workmen (34 Edw. III. 
c. 9, and 3 Hen YI. c. 1) were directed against the ex- 
cessive wages of journe 3 miBn. The separate interests of 
this class found expression in the contemporary French, 
institution of Compagiionnage.® The atmosphere of these 
societies seems, even at an early date, to have been favour- 
able to hberty of thought and religious toleration. Hence 
they were prohibited by the council of Avignon lu 1326. 
The authority of the Eaupthiitte was recognized at the great 
assembhes of Batisbou and Strasburg in 1459, the statutes 
of which received imperial confirmation It wna legally 
destroyed hy an edict of 1731, long before which time its 
practical vitality had ceased. England ira potted much of 
her lodge organization and learning from Germany, The 
York charter, on which she based her claim to a native 
system in the time of Athelstnn, is a much later document. 
This charter contains the famous legend of the craft which 
derives the seven liberal sciences (masonry being a part of 
geometry) from the family of Lamech. This science, pre- 
served on a stone pillar from the flood, was taught by 
Euchd to the Egyptians, and earned hy Israel to the build- 
ing of the temple, Maymus Girecus brought it to Charles 
Martel and to England The early history of the English 
mason lodges has been illustrated by the works of Wm. 
J. Hughan, — Oonstit idiom of the Freemasons, History of 
Fieemaaonry at ® The first instance of a gentle- 

man or amateur being “accepted” is that of the antiquary 
Ehas Ashmole (afterwards Wmdsor Herald under Charles 
II ) who, along with Oolouel Manwaring, was entered at 
Warrington in 1 646. The causes which led to the intro- 
duction of a new class of members, and gradually converted 
operative into speculative masonry, are woll stated by 
Fmclel, the learned editor of the German masonic journal 
Lie Banh-ilttCt whose History of Freemasonry (translated 
into English in 1869) is by far the most scientific and com- 
plete woik upon the subject. In the first place the old 
aecreta of Gothic masonry were rendered loss valuable by 
the spread of Augustan and Bcnaissance architecture, which 
Inigo Jones and his patron Lord Pembroke had been study- 
ing on the Continent Jones was jiatrou of the Freemasons 
from 1607 to 1618 He invited several Italian artists to 
join the body. Then the disorder of the civil wars pre- 
vented meetings and broke up the masonic connexion. 
Again the growing spirit of the Reformation in religion gave 
men a freedom of speech which superseded the marks and 
caricaturea in which the old masons exposed the vices of the 
church. Toleration was soon a poh tical fact. Science, too, 

fneulty of Alirac, f e., of tlie nclovalile namo worebippod by the 
Baslhilmn heretiee 

* Ststory amt Deployment of Gndda, London, 1870, p 80. 

® C G Simon, MUule kietorique ct morale sur k Ccniipaynonnage, 

Pan"}, 1853. 

® also DaUn.w.ar, I/iaiorioaZ Arronnt of Madrr and Freemason. 
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took a new departure from the time of Bacon. The inter, i 
rogation of nature was preferred to legend and allegory. At 
tlie same time a perfectly distinct current of ideas was 
originated by the Arabian mysticism of Paracelsus and 
llosenkreuz, which, after being popularized on the Continent 
by one of its most decided opponents, Valentine Andrese, 
was preached to the people of England by Eobert Fludd in 
his actatus Theologico Philosophicus Works like Bacon’s 
Atlantis and Dupuy’s “ History of the Condemnation 
of the Templars ” (in his Tt aitez concernant VHistoire de 
Ftance, 1651) fostered the idea of a new humanitarian 
society, and at the same time suggested the adoption of 
ancient symbols of fellowship The same thing is seen in 
the Pantheisticon of Toland It was under the impulse thus 
communicated that a general assembly of masons was held 
in 1663, at which the old catechisms were revised, and a 
series of new statutes passed. The reconstruction of London 
after the fire, the building of St Paul’s, and the patronage 
of Sir Christopher Wren, kept up the interest in the move- 
ment, and at last a formal resolution was passed that the 
masonic privileges should no longer be confined to operative 
masons. 

Fngland — Modern or speculative masonry may be said 
to have begun in London ou June 24, 1717, “the high noon 
of the year, the day of light and of roses,” when the four 
London lodges, having erected themselves into a grand lodge, 
named their first grand master. The leading spirits in this 
revival were Desaguliers, the well-known populanzer of 
natural science, and James Anderson, a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, who compiled the Book of Constitutions^ containing 
the ancient regulations and charges of the craft. This hook 
IS quite uncritical It is said that the mechanical tastes and 
the Huguenot principles of Desaguliers are both traceable 
in the subsequent organization of the society. From this 
time new lodges could be formed only by warrant from the 
grand lodge, but they were empowered to create masteis and 
fellow crafts. In 1721 the duke of Montagu was elected 
grand warden. He was the first noble who obtained that 
office. In the strange society of Qormogones, subject to the 
“ sub-oecumenical volgi ” at Borne, it is supposed that the 
Jesuits made a final effort to secure English Freemasonry 
as a channel for their political influence. At this time, also, 
the committee of chanty was fonned, which has since raised 
and expended very large sums for the rehef of distressed 
brethren, and built the boys’ and girls’ masonic schools at 
Battersea Bise and Tottenham. Provincial grand masters 
were appointed, and charters granted to many foreign 
lodges. In the latter part of the 18 th century the ancient 
York Lodge, backed by several old masons who had been 
indulging in irregular initiations, put forward a rival claim 
to be grand lodge or supreme authority. This claim was 
rested on the fable of an assembly at York in the year 926. 
The York people had also a new ritual, described in the 
Booh of Lems or Ahiman Rezon, and also in Jackin and 
Boas, The three distinct Knocks, and Hiram Adonham or 
the Grand Master Key^ (1762), On the orthodox or 
London side appeared the well-known Illustrations oj 
Masonry, by Preston, the pupil of Euddiman. The schis- 
matics introduced the red colour of the royal arch degree, 
which they represented as something more exalted than the 
blue degrees of St John, It belongs to the order of 
Templars, the legend referring to the second building of 
the temple, Another branch of Templarism, the grand 
chapter of Harodim, was founded in London in 1787. Just 
at the end of the century the publication of Abb^ Barruel’s 
Memoires •pour servir d Vhistovre du Jacohinisme, translated 
into English by Clifford (who applied his author’s principles 

^ The Jewish legend of the assassination of and search for Hirnn, 
which still appears in the business of a lodge, resembles tlie Scandina- 
vian story of Baldur. 


to the United Irishmen and other Corresponding Societies of 
the time) and of Professor Eobinaon’s Pj oofs of a Conspi- 
racy, translated mto French and German, made Freemasonry 
the subject of considerable suspicion ^ The Act of 1799 
directed against seditious societies, however, makes an ex- 
ception in favour of the masonic lodges, which, according 
to the Act, meet chiefly for benevolent purposes In 1813 
a union was at last brought about by the dukes of Sussex, 
Kent, and Athole between the rival grand lodges of London 
and York, henceforth known as the United Giand Lodge of 
England This patronage of aristocratic blood gave an im- 
petus to Freemasonry, and in 1832 Mi Crucefix, the editor 
of the Freemason's Quarterly Review, succeeded in founding 
the Freemason’s Asylum. The brotherhood showed their 
good sense in deciding about this time that Jews might be- 
come members of the ciaft. They also built a hall, esta- 
blished their archaeological institute and “ The London 
Literary Union,” and started the Freemason's Magazine and 
the Freemason, m which periodicals a record may be found 
of the most recent masonic opinion and history. Besides 
60 provincial grand lodges and 1200 lodges, England has 
a grand chapter for the royal arch degree, a grand lodge for 
the mark masters, a grand conclave of the knights templais, 
and a superior grand council of the ancient and accepted 
rite of the 33 degrees. 

Ireland, — The first Irish lodge of speculative masonry 
seems to have been opened at Dublin in 1730. The Eng- 
lish constitutions were adopted wholesale. Nothing of 
interest occurs in the Irish history. A characteristic 
liking is shown for the most sonorous of the high de- 
grees : — the knights of the sword, the east, and the sun, 
the rosicrucian or mason prince, the kadosh or philoso- 
phical mason, and the grand general inspector. Power to 
grant these degrees was absurdly enough obtained from 
“ Mother Kilwinning,” a Scotch lodge which has always 
laid claim to a fabulous antiquity. The disputes between 
the grand chapter and grand consistory of Dublin have been 
frequent and violent. Ireland has now 360 lodges. The 
grand lodge, which supports two orphan schools, has an m 
come of about £4000. A statement of the Ultramontane 
argument in modem Ireland will be found in Gargano’s 
Irish and English Freemasons, Dublin, 1878, which is 
largely founded on Mgr. Dupauloup’s Study of Freemmonry 
and Secret Warfare against Church and State. Gargano 
strongly urges the injustice done by the secret preference 
given by masons to one another m the ordinary civil and 
commercial relations of life. His book also contains an 
explanation of the pass-grip and real-grip for the three 
ordinary degrees, and for the mark master, the royal arch, 
and the knight templar, and a minute description of the 
modem initiation, with the text of the oaths. 

Scotland. — In Scotland the history of Freemasonry 
closely resembles what took place in England. Before 
the 16th century there is not much trace of special 
legislation about masons,^ Like the other crafts they 
enjoyed, under the Act of 1424, the right of nomin- 
ating their own deacon or master man The deacon gave 
place to the warden, who represented rather the public 
than the trade interest. In 1493 the masons and wrights 
are denounced as oppressors of the lieges, because they 
had agreed that “they sail have fee alsweill for the 
hake day as for the wark day,” and “ that quair ony b^ 
giennis ane maunis warke ane utber sail not end it.” A 
severe blow was struck against their privileges by an Act 
of 1540, which rendered legal the employment of unfree- 


a The earliest book of this doss was Ahb^ Larudan’s Frana-maipn 

® Aa may be seen from the “marks” on Melrose Abbey, the older 
Scotch churehes owe nmch to the skill of the Frenchman John 
Moreau and other foreign n 
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men builders, but Queen Mary restored the jurisdiction 
from tbe trade Tisitors to tba deacons, aud confirmed then 
ancient ngbt of eelf-regulfttion. In 1598-9 we have the 
celebrated statutes and ordinances to be observed “ by all 
master masons, set down by William Sbaw, master of work 
to bis majesty, and general warden of tbe craft” Tbeso 
documents, one of whicb was preserved in tbe charter chest 
of the Eglintott family, are printed in Mr Murray Lyon’a 
learned Sutory of Freemasom'y tn Scotland^ Edin., 1873. 
They are confined to trade regulation, and do not deal with, 
benefits. They fix the number of apprentices, the examina- 
tion on entrance, the subscription to the box, the election 
of oflScers, provision for the safety of craftsmen, <!sc. The 
“Old Bulk” of the Kilwinning Lodge was not really a 
Scotch document. It was a version of the English masonic 
legend and charges. The ceremony of initiation was at 
this tune very simple j but the speaking plack, the dinner, | 
and the pitcher of ala were exacted The system of de- 
grees was not developed. There was probably a pass-word, 
such as the squaremen word used in the ‘‘bntheiing” of 
the wrights and slaters. The individual “maika” chosen 
by entrants were carefully registered, but they did not in- 
dicate status. The mark degree, revived in 1369, and made 
the subject of a conference in 1871, was not known befoie 
1789. In fact, the apprentices were originally present at and 
concurred in most of tba business of the lodge This word 
“lodge” occurs for the fi.rat tme in a “statute a-nent the 
government of the master mason of the College Kirk of St 
Giles,” 1491, which is to be found in the buigh records of 
Edinburgh. It would appear that the deacon of tbe cml 
trade incorporation was often offoio bead of the lodge. 
The quarter-master and tbe mtender or instructor were also 
officers in the old lodge. Ootoant, i.e,, strangers, were 
stringeutly provided for lu Sbaw’s ^Statutes. The traces of 
female luemhersbip are explained by tbe custom of tbe 
widows and daughters of freemen being admitted, at least 
to finisli tbe contracts of tbe deceased. Tbe Hay MSS. in 
the Advocates’ Library contain two obarters or letters of 
jurisdiction, dated m 1601 aud 1628, by tbe freemen masons 
and bammemen in favour of the St Clairs of Eosslyn, in 
virtue of wbicb tbe bead of that family for a long timo 
acted as the patron, protector, and judge of the eaily 
masonic lodges. This has sometimes been inaccurately re- 
presented as a heritable conveyance of a grand mastership. 
As in England, there are traces of amateurs or non-operativo 
members being gradually admitted to full privileges oven in 
the L7tli century, though such persons were charged higher 
entrance fees. This was called the theoric or geomatio as 
opposed to the domatio or operative element. Boswell of 
Auchinleck was a member so early as 1600. The first 
years of the IStboentury were marked by movements of 
influbordination among the journeymen, who considered 
themselves entitled to a larger share of control over tbe 
common purse. The original theory of the lodge was that 
only masters, and not fellowcrafts or apprentices, wore 
members. In 1721 the enthusiastic Desaguliera appeared 
in Edinburgh; and on November 30, 1736, the first gen- 
eral assembly of symbolical masons was held, and a grand 
lodge for Scotland formed. The representative of the St 
Clair family then resigned liis hereditary office and was 
elected first grand master. St Andrew’s day was substituted 
for tbe day of St John tba Baptist. Provincial grand 
masters were soon added, and there was a general adhesion 
of Scotch lodges to the new organization. The subsequent 
history of the brotherhood is not eventful. In Scotland 
they have been more remarkable for conviviabty, or “ re- 
freshment,” as it is technically called, than for comprehen- 
sive charity ^ Their gloves, aprons, sashes, and jewels are 
well known in festival or funeral processions. Their poli- 
tical relations have been peaceful. In 1767 the Associate 


Synod excommumcaced all persons taking the secret oath, 
but this was only a part of the general defiance which 
Cameronianism gives to civil duty. In 1800, when inter- 
comse with some Iiish regiments bad introduced tbe tem- 
plar degrees to some of the Ayrshire lodges, an attempt was 
made by tbe law officers of tbe crown to convict certain 
templais at Maybole of sedition and the administration of 
unlawful oaths. The case only resulted in the disclosure of 
the extremely absurd ceremonies connected with the two 
degrees of this royal order, viz , Heredom of Kilwinning and 
Eosy Cross. One of them consisted in dunking porter out 
of a human skull. Again, when political feeling ran high 
at tbe beginning of tbe piesent century, the authority of the 
grand lodge was senously shaken, by the revolt of tbe asso- 
ciated lodges headed by Canongate ^Iwinmng. Tbe Court 
of Session, Lawson D. Gordon, July 7, 1810, F C., refused 
to recognize a masonic lodge as a corporation, aud in another 
case they rejected the argument that lodges certified by tbe 
grand lodge were alone entitled to tbe protection of the ex- 
cepting clause in the Act of 1799. Tbe quarrel was 
I speedily arranged. In 1811 a supreme grand royal arch 
chapter of Scotland was founded at Edinburgh, but its 
degrees were denounced and have never been recognized 
by tbe grand lodge. Scotland has altogether 400 lodges.^ 

France. — The astronomer Lalande, in bis article on this 
subject m tbe FncyclopHxe, says that the fiiet masonic lodge 
in Prance vas founded by Lord Derwentwater at Hurra’s 
Tavern, Pans, m 1726. The movement was at fiist largely- 
patronized by tbe nobility. Louis XV. attempted to suppress 
it la 1737, and next year Clement XII. issued tbe bull 
In Eimnenti, which denounces the lihexi muratori and all 
secret societies, os the council of Trent had done before 
(xxv. c. 20). It is amusing to trace through the later bulls 
the inflated phrase of papal indignation, — Provtdas issued 
by Benedict XIV. in 1751, wbicb, oblivious for tbe moment 
of the Society of Jesus, says, “ bonesta semper pubbea gaud- 
ent/' Fedestet a Jem, by Pius VII. in 1814, which refers 
especially to tbe Carbonari j Quo Gh'aviom, by Leo XII. in 
1826, which mourns over tbe corruption of tbe uuiveisitios ; 
and Quanta Cura by Pius IX in 1864, wbicb says, briefly 
but emphatically, damnanfiir dandestum societutes. In 
Fiance the tone of masoniy was low. Admissions wore 
sold at a fixed price without inquiry as to character. Said 
invented a Freemason’s dance for six. The order of Za 
Felicita was disorderly ; and the Mopses was invented to 
evade the papal prohibition. Tbe Chevalier Eamsay in bis 
EelationAjxilofiiqxie introduced the nonsensical hatifs r/rades, 
with novicee, profes, and jjar/aitSf wbicb bo said were 
derived from the knights St John of Malta, and bad been 
preserved by “ Mother ICil winning.” All this was probably 
a Jacobite propaganda. Tbe nine high degrees, including 
Irish architect and Scotch apprentice, though discounten- 
anced by the Grande Lege Anglaise de France in 1743, be- 
came very popular. The Parfait Magon was publisbed in 
1744, and next year tbe Magonnerie Adonhiramigue DevoiUe 
disclosed the intricacies of the “strict observance.” There is 
a tradition that Prince Charles Edward liimself founded the 
Glmpire Primordial de Rosecroix at Arras. Tbe Clermont 
ritual, wbicb -was elaborated under Jesuit influence, added 
three French degrees, which were founded on tbe story of 
tbe templars having token refuge from tbe persecution of 
Philip IV. in tbe island of Mull. One of those degree was 
Ghevedner de VAigle Flv,, lu 1766, under tbe auspices of 
a hew Grande Loge NaUonale of Franco, afterwards called 
tbe Grajid Orient^ a repreaeutativo system was at last ad- 
opted in which tbe “ Souverain Coruseil” was merge d, and 

1 Ac iualglxt into the practical working of Froomasonry in Britain 
may lie got fi-om OliTor’s Imtitiiksof Moimic London, 

1869, wid from the other works of that proHdo author. The Free- 
masanls Magadtte and Maamio Mirm le published weekly. 
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some degree of subordination among the various lodges was 
obtained. The confusion at this time between Dresden and 
Scotch rituals, between the old and simple forms of St John 
and the wildest complications of Rosicrucian superstition, 
was increased by the appearance of Cagliostro and other 
systematic impostors. Cagliostro, as every one knows from 
Carlyle’s famous essay, was the Grand Qophtay of the 
Egyptian system, a product of his own fertile brain. With 
the view of weeding the brotheihood of such rascals, the 
Gra}id Orient in 1777 introduced the Mot de Seinestre^ or 
biennial pass-word. The rivalry of such romantic systems 
as Martinism^ was still, however, keenly felt, and in 1781 
the Grand Client adopted four of the higher degrees, vm., 
Uu, chevalier cVorient^ ecossais, and chevalier rosecroios. 
All this while an active hostility was kept up between the 
Orient and the original Grand Lodge, each of which was sup- 
ported by a separate Rosicrucian organization besides its 
own proper lodges. The work of both was suspended dur- 
ing the Revolution, but in 1799 a national union was 
effected by Roettiers. No sooner, however, was this done, 
and the statutes, originally based on the Enghsh constitu- 
tions, thoroughly revived, than French masonry again 
suffered from an invasion of mysticism, — first, in the form 
of the Scottish Philosophic Rite (including such profundi- 
ties as the luminous ring and the white and black eagle), 
and, secondly, in the American Ancient and Accepted Scotch 
Rite of 33 degrees, which the charlatan De Grasse-Tilly ex- 
pounded with great success, but which in 1804 was amalga- 
mated with the Grand Orient, the great marshals Massdna 
and Kellermann being then the leadmg members of the two 
bodies. The union did not last, as Napoleon disliked the 
constitution of the Stipr^me Gonseil, which was largely in- 
fluenced by the aristocracy. His brother Joseph, assisted 
by Murat and Oambac4r&3, was allowed to take office m the 
older organization An order of templars appeared m 
1804, and was followed by the absurd Eite Misraim, which 
contains 90 degiees of the most fantastic kind. The French 
clergy in their denunciations of Freemasonry set an ex- 
ample of bigotry, which the masons themselves followed 
in their treatment of Olavel, author of Hietoire PUtoresgiie 
de la Franc-ma^onnerie, one of the few rational books on 
the subject in the language. During the reactionary 
Catholic policy of the grand master Murat the younger 
(18'52-62), the liberties of the Orient were greatly interfered 
with and its funds almost exhausted. Since then it has 
slowly recovered. It has now 292 lodges ,* and the Sv,prhm 
GojiseU, which has become more democratic in constitution, 
has 00. The Grand Orient has lately ceased to require 
belief in a personal God as a test of membership. 

Space does not admit of a detailed description of the 
advances of Freemasonry in other parts of Europe and in 
America. In Germany, where the chief lodge at Berlin is 
known os the grand royal mother lodge, Zv, den drei Welt- 
Kugeln, it was patronized by Frederick the Great, and op- 
posed by Maria Theresa. Its relations with the Illuminati of 
Weishauptare of extreme historical interest; and the question 
of the higher degrees was discussed at the great conference 
of Wilhelmsbad in 1782. The cause was helped by the ad- 
hesion of such great men as Lessing in Ids Ernst und Falk, 
Gesprikhe fdr Freimaurer ; Herder in Ids Adrastea\ Fichte 
in his Brief e an Gonstant and Eleimnians of the l^th Cen- 
tury ] and Goethe, who wrote several masonic songs, and 
whose Wilhelm Meister is a favourite book among the craft. 
Germany has now 314 lodges, some of them, however, un- 

^ See Goethe’s comedy of this name. 

® Martin wtvs connected with the Cheoali&rs JHenfaUa/nts, Amis 
Munis, and Philosqphea Tneonnus. He was a disciple of Jacob 
Boehmo, and believed masonry to be divinely inspired. The system 
resembled that invented by the PhilaUthes, of which Oonrt de Gebehn, 
the Oamisard historian, ■was a member. 


der the Swedish rite. The critical history of the institution 
and much of its general literature has been written thera 
The chief historians are Schroder, Krause, Fessler, and 
Findel. Kloss has pubhshed a bibliography which is sup- 
plemented by the Amencan Barthelmess and by Findel 
Marbach, Ritterhaus, and Lowe are the poets of the order 
in Germany, as Morris is in America. One of the most 
recent German publications is Sarsem, oder der Volllom- 
mene BauTneister, Leipsic, 1874. As regards America it is 
sufficient to refer to the great anti-masonic movement of 
1826, which was caused by the kidnapping and supposed 
murder by masons of a man called Morgan of Batavia, and 
which continued for some time to influence the presidential 
elections. Convictions for abduction were obtained. Thera 
have for more than a century been negro lodges in the 
United States. In Brazil in 1876 the hostility between 
masonry and the Cathohc Church was shown in the pro- 
duction of the play Os Mason e os Jesuitas, in which the 
dishonesty of the priest is contrasted with the manly virtue 
of the mason. 

As regards the future of Freemasonry, it is impossible, at 
least for outsiders, to say much. The celebration of the 
brotherhood of man, and the cultivation of universal good- 
will in the abstract, seem rather indefinite objects for any 
society in this unimaginative age There is, on the one 
hand, a tendency to degenerate into mere conviviality; 
while, if schools, or asylums, or other charities are supported, 
to that extent of course the society becomes local and even 
exclusive in its character In the meantime, masonry is to 
blame for keeping afloat in the minds of its members many 
of the most absolutely puerile ideas. A more accurate 
knowledge of its own singular and not undignified history 
would tend more than anything else to give worth and 
elevation to its amis No one now believes the stupid 
slander that freemasons are engaged in any definite con- 
spiracy against the state, religion, or social order. There 
is, however, something in their fundamental principles, the 
fraternity of men and their indifference to theological belief, 
and also in their recent movements, which perhaps justifies 
the suspicion, and even hatred, with which they are re- 
^rded by the Ultramontane party. Masonry in each 
country of course takes its colouring from the state of 
thought and feeling by which it is surrounded. But it 
cannot be disputed that the German, Dutch, Belgian, and 
French magazines of the craft occasionally exhibit a tone 
which is not favourable to Christianity regarded as a special 
revelation. The tendency of pohtical opinion in such an 
association is also necessarily democratic , and while it 
would be absurd to make the brotherhood answerable for 
the opinions of Mazzini or the outrages of the commune, and 
while the majority of brethren are loyal subjects, and pro- 
bably also orthodox Christians (in the theological sense), 
the institution itself undoubteifly “makes for” liberty in 
matters both civil and spiritual 

The singular myth that modern freemasonry is derived through 
Scotland from the historical order of the Templars has been treated 
in great detail and finally destroyed byWilcke in History ot the 
Order, 2 vols. , Halle, 1860. The claim was rested on (1) the GJiarta 
t/rwiiMnissionis or tabula aurea Lannenii, alleged to have been 
written in 1324 by Larmemus, the successor of grand-master Molay, 
who suffered in the persecution; (2) an old parchment copy of 
Templar statutes, (3) several alleged rehcs of the mart^d 
Templars— all preserved in the archives of the Masonio Templars 
at Baris An abstract of the controversy will be found m the 
appendix to Bindel’s History, which tdso contains the fom of 
examination of a German Stemmetz, tbe Constitutions of the 
Masons of Strasburg (1469), induding the Statutes of Parlirers and 
Fellows, and the Kegulations of Apprentices; the Examinafron of 
the English Masons , a series of the ojd English Charges or Exhor- 
tations : the Genei'al Kegulations of 1721; and the spimo^ Cologne 
Charter. The appendix of Mr Fort’s work contains the Jtkglerrunts 
sur Its Arts eb Miers de Paris, of the iSth centnry, as collected by 
Etienne Boileau, provost under Louis IX, The masonic legend of 
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Dtfi hetligen vicr Gchontcn is supposed to relate to the martyrdom, 
in the time of Diocletian, of foar stoneentters named Claudius, 
Nicoatratus, Siufonamus, and Simplicma, to whose memoiy the 
ainall church Qualtro Sa^Ui Ooronath at Rome was saeied In the 
second part of Mr Fort’s woik will be found an accumulation of 
interesting facts lelating to the enily organization of inasonie 
societies, then ceremonies, crypts and lodges, or places of meeting, 
and costumes , the payment of wages by waixlen, and the power of 
supeniiteiidenee by mostei , the symholio meaning of the hammei, 
tli6 columns, the coid, the shoe, and the vanous uses of maiks 

The word freemason has been denved from the Norman Fiench 
Frkra Magoru, hi other mason, and also from the expression freestone 
mason Tlie ongm of the woul mason is itself uneertain. The 
low Latin macio may ha the German. Metz , hut Diez legnids it as a 
modification of ma) (no, from niarciis, a hammer littrd suggests 
that the Latin imiceria, a stone wall, may contain a radical mac, 
from which macio has boon formed. This is rendered more piobahle 
by the Itahan nmine oi maeigtio, a atone lap mill, where the root 
idea of mace or Immnior, used foi pounding com, is refeired to 
Tiler, the name of a masomo officer stationed at the door of the 
lo^e, obviously cornea from tailleur de pio-ic, the lapidicine of 
several medueval charters. (W 0 S ) 

FREEPORT, a city of Illinois, Unitad States, the 
capital of Stephenson county, is situated on the Pekatomca 
nver, 110 miles WN.W. of Chicago. It is a rapidly 
increasing town, and possesses woollen and carpet manu- 
factories, a foundry, a tannery, a beet-root sugar factory, 
and various kinds of agricultural instrument factories. 
The principal buildings are the court-house and the 
Presbyterian college, which was instituted in 1872. The 
population in. 1850 was 1436, and in 1870, 7889. 

FREETOWN, a town of West Africa, capital of the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, stands on the south side of 
the estuary of the Sierra Leone nver, about 5 miles from 
the cape of that name in 8’ 29' N. lab. and 13“ 10' W. 
long It IS situated on a plain which slopes up gradually 
from the nver, and is closed in behind by a succession of 
wooded mountains. The town is divided into several quar- 
ters, the best of which is inhabited by Europeans, half- 
castes, and immigrants, who are either tradesmen or arti- 
ficers, and the remainder solely by the black population, 
who congregate together iu separate tribes. From the fact 
that both the houses in the best quarter and also the negro 
huts are surrounded by a court-yard or garden, the town 
covers an imusimlly large amount of space for the number 
of its inhabitants. The decomposed vegetable matter 
which IS earned down the nver, and driven back to the 
town by the tide, renders it very unhealthy, and unsuitecl 
for European residents, of whom there are only a small 
number, Freetown is the chief seat of the Sierra Leone 
trade, and a considerable sum of money has lately been 
expended on the construction of a new wharf. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the governor’s residence and government 
offices, the barracks, the cathedral, the missionaiy institu- 
tions, and the grammar school. About two miles above 
Freetown, at Fourah Bay, the English Church Missionary 
Society has its principal West-Afnean College, built in 
1840, the ground having been purchased in 1827, and the 
work commenced in a temporary building. In 1876 the 
college was reorganized and affiliated to Durham university. 
The population is about 18,000, 

FREE TRADE This expression has been appropriated, 
in & somewhat technical man net, to denote an unimpeded in- 
tercourse between such manufacturing and commercial com- 
munities as, having reciprocal interests, are under separate 
governments, and thereupon have separate financial systems, 
rims the term ia not applied to the facilities which town and 
country, labourer and capitalist, have obtained for reciprocal 
exchange, though these facilities have been acquired only 
m comparatively recent times. It is not used to describe 
the commercial intercourse of the three kingdoms, though 
restraints on the tmde between Scotland and Ireland on the 
one side and England on the other were remitted, long after 
a political union between the three kingdoms had been 


effected, very grudgingly and very cautiously. Again, if we 
speak of free trade in land or free trade in banking, we use 
the term in a different sense from that in which it has been 
employed since the time of Adam Smith. But the phrase 
is technicaUy used to designate such a commercial inter- 
course hetween any particular country, its colonies, and 
foreign countries, as gives the maximum of facilities foi 
reciprocal exchange, and in. the least degree attempts to 
make a fiscal system the means for stimulating and assist- 
ing domestic industry by protective enactments. 

Flee trade in the sense given to it above is advocated on 
two principal grounds, the one economical, the other poli- 
tical; and all arguments alleged in favour of it can be 
brought under one or other of these topics. It is re- 
sisted similarly for economical and political reasons, — 
not, indeed, in contradiction to those which are adduced in 
its favour, for these are absolutely irrefragable, but on the 
grounds that the industries of a country ought not to be 
defined by merely economical reasons, and that there are 
political interests which will not indeed annul, hut must 
materially modify the universal and undeviating apiilication 
of the free-trade principle It will be the object of the 
present ai tide to give a brief account of the controversy 
between the advocates of commercial fieedom and those of 
commercial restraint, and to show how events, due to opin 
ions winch have long become obsolete, have stiengthoned 
the position of those who urge that the lestiaint of trade is 
and should be part of the function of Government It is per- 
haps necessary, however, to meet an objection at once which 
might be taken, if it were not anticipated. Every civilized 
Government rightly and propeily undertakes the supervisiou 
of contracts, — prohibiting some altogether, regulating others 
with less or greater strictness, and assuming the right to 
give an equitable interpretation to all, the application of the 
principles of equity to contracts being the most important 
improvement which modern civilization has induced on 
jurisprudence. Thus the law of civilized nations forbid.s 
any contract which would reduce one of the contracting 
parties to permanent slavery, though it compels the fulfil- 
ment of bargains which involve the temporniy servitude of 
one of the parties. Again, it nullifies iiumoial bargains, 
though it does not profess to follow the consequences which 
a bargain that is jJriwia/nae innocent may have, Again, 
it subjects some callings to a police, either by exacting, in 
the case of certain professions, evidence of the individual’s 
capacity, or by guarding continuously against any abuse 
which may arise from the exercise of a calling specially open 
to abuse, as in tlie case of houses for pnbhc eutertaiiinient, 
and the issue of paper money by hanks Furthermore, it 
subjects even simple contracts to revision, — as, for example, 
cases in which exorbitant charges are made for loans. In 
these instances, and in others like them, a Govenuneiit is 
only carrying ont its primary duty in protecting its people 
from force or fraud, by controlling the free action of those 
I who may inflict a serious injury on others. To define tho 
extent indeed, to which such interference is necessary or 
desirable, is one of tho hardest questions in what may he 
called the casuistry of politics. A country may he so over- 
governed by a watchful administration as to lose, to a 
greater or less extent, the spirit of enterprise or initiation, 
and thereby to be weakened in the legitimate rivalry of 
nations. But, on the other hand, it may he still more 
seriously weakened by the destractioa of credit or confi- 
dence, — a result which is very likely to ensue when fraud ia 
successful and unpunished. 

I Similarly a Government may control or prohibit inter- 
course between nations. If individuals have rights at all, 
one of the most obvious and important of these rights is 
that of choosing a market for their labour. But a Govern- 
ment would be admittedly justified in prohibiting the emi- 
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grafciou of suck artisans as are employed in tke manufacture 
of munitions of war to a country witk wliich. itself was at 
war. It does more when it does not allow its karbours to 
be a refuge or a market for belligerents’ ships, and prevents 
private individuals from supplying munitions of war to 
combatants. A fortion, it would not allow its subjects to 
sell such goods to its enemies as might enable those enemies 
bo protract their defence It Is a question whether it is not 
entitled to prohibit, or at least restrain, the exportation of 
that over which it is able to exercise a monopoly, though it 
is very seldom, if indeed it is ever the case, that any country 
13 lu so advantageous a position. And, lastly, it is allowed 
that a Government may make the commercial intercourse of 
its subjects a matter of bargain with the Government of 
other countries, though such expedients, from an economical 
IJomt of view, have been subjected to very adverse criticism. 
Free trade, then, must be innocuous and not hostile to the 
general public good 

Between nations, free trade represents the well-known 
principle of the Division of Employments, The advan- 
tages which result from the natural or spontaneous division 
of employments, and the loss which ensues from a forced 
division of employments, are the commonplaces of econo- 
mists. But the fact that exactly the same principle rules 
the distribution of production over such parts of the world 
as are occupied by industrial agents is not so frequently 
msiatel on. That there are several commodities which a 
country cannot produce at all, or can only produce under 
circumstances so disadvantageous as to involve dispropor- 
tionate expense or loss, is admitted by every Government, 
however anxious it may be to develop native industry by 
protective regulations. No European Government, how- 
ever imperfectly civilized, would attempt to direct its home 
ludnstnes into the production of tea, coflfee, and chocolate, 
or to douiestioate elephants for the sake of their ivory, or 
to breed ostriches for the sake of then plumes, or to main- 
tain a race of wild hogs in order to obtain a due supply of 
bristles from native sources. But there are in most coun- 
tries a number of industries the continuity of which Govern- 
ments have attempted, and still attempt, to promote, by 
hiudering the free entrance of foreign-made articles of the 
same kind. It will bo found that, historically, this practice 
lias had its origin in what is now understood to be a delu- 
sion as to the true functions of the currency. 

The restraint of production and trade was a policy which 
ancient civilization never adopted. The great statesman of 
Athens congratulates his audience on the fact that, thanks 
to the extended commerce of their country, they are as 
familiar with the use of foreigu products as they are with 
tho.<je of domestic industry, and use them even as freely as 
the country ^of their origin does. The public opinion of 
Greece was profoundly shocked when, as a measure of poli- 
tical animosity, Athens excluded a Greek city, Megara, from 
its market. The oldest public document preserved in the 
Roman archives was a commercial treaty with Carthage 
(Polybius, xii, 22), in which Roman merchants are indeed 
restrained from braBSc in certain districts, more, we may he 
certain, from fear of the Oarthaginion occupation of Italy 
than for other reasons, for the treaty expressly exempts 
traffic from tolls, and prescribes that Carthage shall build 
no factories in Latium. Nor is there any record of restraint 
put upon the distribution of the precious metals, except in 
one oration of Cicero, where the orator, defending hia client 
from a charge of extorting money from the Asiatic Jews, 
comments on the public policy of hindering this people from 
disturbing the money market by sending great remittances 
of specie to J erusalem. 

Perhaps the explanation of the fact that the civilisation 
of antiquity did not interfere with the process of inter- 
national exchange is to be found in the prevalence of 
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slavery Setting aside for a moment the historical origin 
of modern protection, the influence and apparent truth 
of the mercantile system of which we shall speak im- 
mediately, there is a radical difiference between aneienfc 
and modern civilization, — that in the former slavery was 
deemed natural, in the latter it has been seen to be mis- 
chievous and felt to be detestable. lu modem societies, 
therefore, the free labourer is a factor in the interpretation 
of economical forces , in ancient ones, he counted for nothing, 
or next to nothing. To have prohibited free trade m the 
products of foreign labour at Athens would have been to 
give advantage to one class of slave-holders in opposition or 
in contrast to another class of slave-holders, and was not to 
be thought of. To prohibit free trade between England and 
France, or England and the United States, is, in appearance 
at least, to assist the home labour of the country which 
adopts protection against the rivalry of free labour in an- 
other country which might underseU its rivals. Protection 
m ancient times would have been seen to be naked selfish- 
ness , in modern times, it may seem to be a genuine and dis- 
interested patriotism. And it may be observed that, for 
this and for other reasons, most slave-holding countries have 
been indifferent to protective regulations, or even unfriendly 
to them, This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the contrast 
of opimon in the northern and southern Slates of the 
American Union before the war of secession. 

The control of production and trade m modem Europe 
is historically due to the development of what Adam Smith 
called the mercantile syEtem, a.e., the effort of Government 
to secure as far as possible the largest possible amount of 
specie within the country whose affairs it administered. 
It is easy to discover the origin o f this policy, To a Govern- 
ment which spends, but does not produce, the possession of 
treasure is of the greatest utility and service. To an indi- 
vidual who produces and trades, atdl more to one who 
trades only, treasure is, as a rule, the least valuable instru- 
ment of traffic, as it is an article from which, as it is affected 
by the least possible variation m value, the least amount of 
profit can be anticipated by those who deal In it as an 
article of trade. A trader in the Middle Ages would have 
readily accepted the doctrine that money was wealth as far 
as regarded every one but himself j as far as he was con- 
cerned, he wished to get rid of his money as soon as he could, 
in exchange for goo(£, on which he might secure his profits. 
The doctrine that the machinery of mternational trade sup- 
plied the process by which the precious metals were dis- 
tributed, and that therefore, if trade were to exist, the 
attempts of Government to restrain the exportation of money 
were mischievous or nugatory, was argued as early as the 
middle of the lith century by Sanuto theTenetian, and by 
Oresme the bishop of Lisieux, in language as precise as any 
used by Turgot or Adam Smith, The reasonings, however, 
by which protective theories were upheld, the mean and 
malignant arguments of restraint, as Adam Smith calls 
them, were always strengthened in England up to thirty 
years ago, by suggesting the hideous consequences which 
would come on the nation from a drain of gold. Protection 
had its origin in the reputed duty of Government towards 
the currency. Once established, ib created artificial inte- 
rests whose existence was a loss to the whole community, 
but whose mamtenance seemed to be the satisfaction of a 
contract entered mto between the Government and the in- 
dustry which the Government had called into being or had 
stimiilatBd. 

It will be clear that if any particular indastiy is of such 
a character aa to be very conveniently carried out by the 
inhabitants of a particular community or district, if the 
producer fears no rival in the home market, and still more 
if he dreads no competition in a foreign market, any pro- 
tection accorded to his industry most be wholly superfluous. 

IS. — 95 
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He migUt even contemplate an export duty with eijuanimity, 
thougli of course an export duty would be destructive of Ins 
foreign market if ho had real rivals, ami he would generally 
find that such a duty would not only limit the coneumptioa 
of his produce, hut would call a rivalry into existence. It 
IS equally clear that if a protective duty were imposed on 
the importation of foreign commodities into a country which 
has already a marked superiority over other countries in 
these commodities, the regulation would have no effect 
in mcieasiug either the profits of the producer or the cost 
of the article to the consumer,— that, in short, the enactment 
•would ha absolutely nugatory. It will be also plain that, 
in every country, there are certain commodities which aie 
effaetually shielded from foreign nvalry by the cost of 
caTriage, and that such commodities possess the superiority 
which other products en;ioy from the peculiar facilities 
which a particular country has m manufacturing them. A 
protective system then is inevitably coiicerued uith such 
products as aie liable to foieign rivalry, and a foreign 
rivalry can only be defeated at the cost of the consumer. 
But as the protective regulation con affect prices in that 
country only which imposes the regulation, it is obvious 
that the only person who can be made to bear the in- 
creased cost which the protective restraint imposes will be 
the home consumer. If the produce could find a market at 
home, there would be no need of the assistance j if it cannot 
subsist at home without a machinery which guaraiitee.s the 
profit of the producer, the domestic consumer is the only 
person who can be made to contribute the fund from which 
the profit is made. 

The positions stated above receive a significant but com 
plete illustration from the economical history of England, 
A century ago the Engliak landowners were free traders, 
the English merehanta protectionists. Adam Smith rested 
all hia hopes of a better system on the former class, but 
despaired of any co-operation from the latter. Twen^ 
years after the Wealth of Nations ■was pubbshed, the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes, with few exceptions, were 
free traders ; the landowners, with few exceptions, were 
protectionists, The explauation of the change in sentmient 
IS to be found m the change of interests. Up to the middle 
of the 18th century England exported considerable quan- 
tities of agricultural produce, — sometimes naturally, at 
other times under the wholly indefensible stimulus of a 
bounty on exportation. Now it needs very little intelli- 
gan.ce to discover that the profits of au exporter, or at any 
rate the extension of his trade, depend largely on tlie 
variety of imports which he can obtain in exchange for liis 
goods, A country which puts no hindrance on imports 
always deals to the greatest advantage, and the advantage 
decreases with restraint. If a country refused to admit any 
import but one, naoney, it would sell its exports in the 
worst possible market, and for the least possible value, re- 
ceiving in return an article which the machinery of its trade 
takes the most effectual possible means to dopreciato. 
Hence the landowners of the 18th century, like the agricul- 
turists of the western and southern States of America now, 
were free-trader^ because free trade was their best hope of 
profit. The manufacturers, on the other hand, were pro- 
foundly afraid of foreign rivalry, even the rivalry of the 
British colonies, even the rivalry of Ireland. Perhaps the 
most grotesque illustration of this fear was the law which 
directed under strict penalties that the dead should be 
buried in woollen, in order to encourage the woollen manu- 
factures. 

The change of sentiment was due to the great mechanical 
ludustcies of the 18th century. The discoveries of Ark- 
wright, of Watt, of Hargreaves, of Crompton, gave England 
a practical monopoly of textile fabrics, and subsequently of 
other oroducts nearly as important No doubt the Berlin 
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and Milan decrees Interfered with the Continental trade of 
England, though it is well known that Napoleon's soldiers 
were clothed, m spite of these decrees, in the produce of 
north-eastern and west country looms. But in other parts 
of the world England had no rivals, while her supremacy 
on sea, after the great victory of Trafalgar, guaranteed her 
traffic. Hence, when the merchant and manufacturer, 
especially the latter, discovered that protection had ceased to 
be an advantage to them, and discovered also, for the reasons 
given above, that the restraint of imports was a disadvan- 
tage to production and exportation, the principles of free 
trade made rapid progress in the manufacturing districts 
of England. But ou the other hand, the very reverse 
opimou influenced the minds of the landownern Owing 
partly to the snccession of late harvests, partly to the rajnd 
growth of population consequent upon manufacturing enter- 
prise, partly to the restriction of Continental supply, the 
result of war, of the great dram which war made on the 
agricultural population of Europe, and of hindrances put on 
the import of food, — rents and farmers’ profits rose ivith 
amazing rapidity, and the Corn Law of 1815 was enacted 
in order to secuie, if possible, the permanence of such rents 
and profits. The partisans of free trade and protection 
were only by accident allied to the gieat historical parties 
of English public life. The struggle for free trade was 
really one between town and country, as heieaftei efforts 
in the same direction will get their advocates from the same 
classes. 

It may be believed that, in England at least, the question 
of piotection to manufactures is finally settled, though tlieie 
are not wanting persona who advocate reciprocity, co-oidin- 
ate taxation on foreign products, retaliatory duties on re- 
puted bounties, and the like But the traditions of legis- 
lation are too firmly fixed, and the benefits of free trade ex- 
perienced during the past thirty years are so generally 
admitted, that the advocacy of the exploded theory of pro- 
tection 18 looked on as a harmless whim which has no chance 
of popularity. It is nob perhaps equally clear that the 
English people are quite safe against the revival of protec- 
tion to agnculturo under the pretence of samtiiiy rcBtraint, 
for that which is the inevitable result of piotcctiou to 
manufacture, the limitation of voluntary consumption, is 
not so markodly dovoloporl from the 2 )rotcclion which 
may be accorded to arliclos of necessary coiKsuniption. 

When trade is restrained in those articles of foreign 
origin which may bo pioducod, though under loss advan- 
tageous circumstances, at homo, and tlio product is an 
article in which the use may, to a limitod extent only, bo 
economized, the following results ensue Prices rise, and 
profits rise, — of course, at the expense of the consumer; 
wngas, however, do not rise, for in so far as wages are 
determined by the competition of employers for services, the 
tendency is towards a reduction of wages, seeing that the 
use of th e proclu ct is not m creased but rather stinted. Now, 
the extra jirofits which protection accords might be secured 
to those who are already employed iii the particular indus^ 
try thus favoured only if the jiroducers have a natui'al 
monopoly in the produce of their calhng, as was practically 
the case with tlie English landowners dunng the cxistoiico 
of the com laws, or if the law restrains other persons from 
competing against them, aa was tlie case m England with 
Eastern produce during the continuance of the East India 
Company’s chartered trade. If such an advantage be not 
accorded, capital makes its way to the favoured nidustiy“; 
or, to be more accurate, an increasing’* number of employers 
compete for the exceptional profit Such an operation may 
in some degree raise the rate of wages, though hero again, 
unless the labour be protected by some arrangement, such 
aa apprenticeship, or by the machinery of a strict trade 
union, the sanio cause which attracted the energies of the 
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employer will rapidly, even, more rapidly, supply wHat may 
be needed in the way of labour. Generally, indeed, the 
check to such a decline in wages is supplied by trades 
unions, which are, as the industrial experience of the United 
States has proved, the inevitable outcome of a protective 
system in a country where combinations of labour are not 
prohibited by law. In England up to 1824 they were pio- 
hibited. 

In course of time then, and generally at an early period, 
the advantage which the protective system accorded bo a 
special industry ceases, by being distributed among a larger 
number of producers. To this rule there is but one ex- 
ception, protection accorded to the produce of land. Here, 
if the commodity produced be one which cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and for which no substitute is found, the fact 
that the supply procurable falls short of the demand may 
greatly inciease the value of the article, and through the 
faimei’s pioflts raise rents. Bat the advantage is soon 
found to be only partial. In civilized and fuUy settled 
couutiies, agnculture is a complex process, in which success 
depends upon a just balance being struck between tillage 
proper and stock-keeping An excessive price of com, or 
rather of wheat, due to the machinery of a protective system, 
apait from the extraordinary fluctuations in price which it 
induces on the price of wheat, discourages the use of meat, 
and even of the inferior kinds of gram , for it is a law m 
prices that any notable exaltation in the value of one of the 
Items which contribute to a joint product invariably de- 
presses the value of the other items , just as it is an equally 
invaiiable law in prices that when there is a notable 
scarcity of any commodity the greatest rise in price always 
takes place in that form or quality of the article which was 
cheapest before. Hence there is always a natural remedy, 
though it IS by no means a compensating one to the con- 
sumer, for any artificial exaltation in the value of agricultural 
produce. The piinciples referred to may be proved by the 
analysis of facts Since the repeal of the English corn laws 
the price of agiiciiltural laud has steadily risen , for though 
tho average price of wheat has fallen, that of other kmds of 
gram, as is found by the tithe averages, has risen, while 
meat and dairy produce have much more than doubled in 
value since the penod referred to. 

It IS chiefly, however, in relation to manufactures that 
the operation of protective regulations is significant or im- 
portant, for most countries have abandoned all or nearly all 
rostiaint on the importation of food. The employer gets 
no advantage from the regulation, nor the labourer, and 
the consumer suffers a loss. But the removal of protec- 
tion would, in most cases, however great a benefit to 
the consumer, inflict considerable loss on employers and 
labourers, since they would be subjected to a competition 
in which it is probable they would be worsted ; for it may 
be concluded that the manufacturer cannot, or believes 
he cannot, subsist without protection, since he would re- 
pudiate It if he saw that it was superfluous. Hence it is 
exceedingly difficult and invidious to alter a system to which 
capital and labour have accommodated themselves , and it 
may be stated generally that all the arguments by which 
an existing protection is defended, however plausible and 
convenient they may be, are mere sophistry, though very 
often unconscious sophistry ; while the prospect that the 
sudden suspension of protection to manufactures would 
seriously disturb the relations of employers and laboureH^ 
and would very probably lead bo a ^eat destruction of 
property, points to a real difficulty, which the advocates of 
free trade will always find oonfrontmg them. In practical 
politics, in so far as they are connected with economical 
subjects, the difficulty is enormous, for the defence of im- 
perilled interests is always more watchful and energetic 
than attack on them, and can always count on a co-opera- 


tion and concentration which is far less fully developed in 
those who criticize or challenge the privilege There is a 
well-known passage in Mr Mill’s political economy in 
which this author conceives it expedient that protection 
should be given to certain industries m new countiies, pio- 
vided that the country had good natural resources for the 
successful prosecution of such an industiy, and the protec- 
tion accorded be only temporary. But apart from the fact 
that new countries never possess a superfluity of capital and 
labour, and therefore are least of all well advised in direct- 
ing these elements of wealth into channels where they 
would be less advantageously employed than they would be 
in others , apart from the considerations that aU countries 
have a natural protection m the cost of carnage, and m the 
comparative ease with which they can mterpret demand , 
and apart from the fact that good natural advantages for 
any particular industiy are suie to suggest that industry at 
the very earhest time at which it wiU. be expedient to un- 
dertake it, — the circumstances which mvariably affect a 
protected mdustry render it impossible that Mr Mill’s rule 
of a temporary protection should be applicable. Who is 
to determine at what time the protection should be lemoved? 
Hot the consumer, as represented in the legislature, for he 
would naturally object to the protection from the beginmng, 
since the regulation inflicted a loss on him, at the very in- 
stant that it came into operation. Hot the manufacturer, 
for until the time comes in which he dreads no nvalry, he 
believes that the regulation is the guarantee of his ordmary 
profit, and that its lemoval will expose him to certain loss. 
The probabihty that he may come to such a state as to 
render the protection manifestly supeifluous depends on his 
making some great, sudden, and lastmg stride in the 
efficiency of the industry which he exeicises. But protec- 
tion discourages all kinds of improvement, and indeed it 
does not appear that the phenomenon of sudden, vast, 
and permanent progress has ever been witnessed in 
economical history except during the latter half of the 
18th century XU England. Hot the labourer who is engaged 
m producing the favoured product, for the wages of labour 
are adversely affected, in the fall of jinces, at an earlier 
stage than any other object into which gross value is distri- 
buted, and are advantageously affected, on the other hand, 
at a later penod than that in which any other interest^ other 
than that of manual labour, is benefited. Loaned or floating 
capital is most easily extneated from a declining trade, and 
most easily attracted to a growing trade j fixed capital, and 
such capital as gives efficiency to fixed capital, is attracted 
less easily, and by parity of reasoning, is less easily 
accumulated or appropriated ; while the supply of labour 
13 decreased with the greatest loss to the kbourer, and 
increased with the smallest gain. 

It may be concluded then that, while Mr Mill has given 
a doubtful defence fox the adoption of a temporary protec- 
tion, his limits to the protection so accorded will be found 
to be practically nugatory, and that in fact the adoption of 
the system will confer the minimum of good, while tho 
Orbolition or abandonment of it will inflict the maximum 
of injury. This result then, — the creation of factitious m- 
dustries, which cannot be assisted by the operations of 
Government without loss to the consumer, but which cannot 
he abandoned by Government without ruin real or apparent 
to the consumers, — is substantially the a^logy and defence 
for the protective systems of Continental Europe. Eor there 
13 nntbing which characterizes modem systems of govern- 
ment more tba.n the tenderness which all parties show 
towards imperilled interests. There is a growing disposition 
towards treating them as v^ted, — that is, as equitably en- 
titled to compensationif th^ continuityis disturbed or even 
threatened. Of course there must be a limit to this con- 
sidmtion, for no Govemmenthas yet ventured on admitting, 
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Tiowever democratic may be its Institutions, the vested 
tuterests of manual labour, or allowed that it should be 
compensated, if events required that a change be made in 
legislation which might interfere with the continuity of its 
wjig 3 s. But if the project which is in favour with certain 
schools of socialism in Trance and dermany, that the state 
should assist labour (and of course it could assist only 
special kinds of labour) with Government subventions, the 
doctrine of vested interests would assuredly be applied to 
such assisted calhngs. It was, perhaps still is, a contention 
with some public men in England that poor-law relief is of 
the nature of a vested interest to labour, or that it is the 
indefeasible heutage of the poor. 

It has been very fairly shown by Mr Fawcett, in his re- 
cently published essay on free trade, that many circum- 
stances assisted towards making the acceptance of this gieat 
political change in the United Kingdom, — notwithstanding 
the vehement passions which were excited against those who 
earned on the struggle for the repeal of all taxes on food. 
Mr Fawcett has not by any means exhausted all the facts 
whicli aided the advocates of this change, nor has he enu- 
nieiated all the motives which influenced those who gradu- 
ally became reconciled to the change, and who even, from 
being opponents, were converted into partisans of the move- 
ment For the principles of free trade had been accepted 
by Lord Liverpool in 1820, and had been cautiously tried by 
Mr Huskisson in certain directions and with marked success, 
lu fact, the first modifications of the tariff were agreeable to 
the landowners and the farmers, were acceptable to the 
manufacturers and small traders, and were objected to, as 
similar reforms were objected to m "Walpole’s time, by the 
great mercantile houses, who were enabled by their capital 
to retain almost a monopoly of the wholesale trade as 
against less opulent dealers. But even here a significant 
law of prices, never indeed formulated, but recognized, effect- 
ively enough reconciled the great houses to the remission 
of taxation on raw materials and on those foreign products 
against which no home produotiou competed. It is that a 
remission of taxation, in all consumable articles, and notably 
in those of extended demand, is followed by arise m the price 
of the untaxed articles. This law is a constant refutation 
of the policy which imposes taxes on imports, and opeiates 
still more emphatically when taxes on exports are imposed, 
as they sometimes are by ignorant and needy Governments. 
Hardly a voice, therefore, was raised against the bold 
measures which Peel adopted between 1842 and 1846. 
They could not possibly harm the landowners ; they were a 
positive boon to the manufacturers and the consumers. So 
much was this the cose that for some time, as has been 
already stated, the remission of a vast number of small 
taxes on consumption was made the apology for retaining 
the income tax. 

But the cose was very different when the taxes on food 
produced abroad, and in competition with that produced at 
liome, and on sugar imported from other places than the 
British colonies, were assailed by the logic of the English 
free-traders. Here it was seen at once that the most power- 
ful interests were imperilled. For very obvious reasons, the 
landed interest in England has always wielded far more 
power, political and financial, than any other. During the 
Middle Ages it controlled the monarchy, deposed kings, 
altered the succession, till, up to the beginning of the 17th 
century, the general app6"llation which Continental nations 
gave the English was that of “ disloyal " The landed gentry 
and free holders fought the wars of the Long Parliament, 
and subverted the monarchy. The Restoration was a com- 
promise between them and the courtiers, and one of the 
first results of the Restoration was the enactment of strin- 
gent provisions against the importation of foreign food. 
For centuries the policy, the legislation, the finance of 


England had been defined by the interests, real or supposed, 
of the landed gentry, the yeomanry, and the tenant farmers. 
They were now threatened with a complete reversal of this 
traditionary policy, and such a reversal seemed to purpose 
their imn. Those who lived through this time will easily 
recall to mind how violent were the passions which the 
anti-corn-law movement excited ; how "Wings of the Mel- 
bourne school denounced the free-tiade movement as folly , 
how such a man as Lord Brougham, who was conceived, ten 
years or more before, to have carried the reform agitation 
to the very verge of sedition, now declared, and perhaps with 
perfect good faith, that the movement in favour of free 
trade was unconstitutional , how Sir Robert Peel believed 
that the opponents of protection were the instigators of a 
plot against his life ; and how, long after the victory was 
won, it was a commonplace to accuse the leadeis of the 
movement with the most sinister designs against property. 
And yet the tax on food was in the last degree invidious. 
It was avowedly imposed m the interest of the landowners, 
and with a view to maintaining rents. It was allowed that 
free trade m the abstract was just, protection in the abstract 
indefensible. There were of couise reasons alleged in 
favour of protection, analogous to those which are now 
current m the United States and elsewhere, as to the 
wisdom of a nation being self -supporting , as to the disturb- 
ance of the exchanges in the presence of bad harvests , as 
to the incapacity ot domestic industry to compete against 
the low-priced laboui of semi-barbaious countries, as to 
the destruction of national industues, and the extinction of 
the beat and most patnotic of English craftsmen. But 
these alarms were cither heedless or interested rhetoric, 
never put forward by really competent critics Neaily 
thirty years ago, Mr Gladstone informed the writer of this 
aiticle that he never had but one objection to the lepcal of 
the corn law, during the early period of his connexion with 
Peel’s Government, and that was the fear that he eiitor- 
tamed as to the consequences which would ensue to an in- 
terest which seemed, and seemed naturally, to be the very 
centre of English national life. Statesmen may well bo 
excused from venbiuing on economical changes of a vast 
and extended character, even though the piopiioty of the 
change maybe pioved to demonstration; for a period of 
change, however beneficent it may be in the end, is almost 
invariably accompanied by tempoiary and severe loss. 

Already, however, there were far-sightod mon who pre- 
dicted that this loss, if loss did ensue from tho change, 
would be a minimum. They discovered orantlcipatod this in 
pursuance of that other fundamental law of puces already 
hinted at. "W'^hen the products of any industry are minie- 
rouB, and all are in demand, such an alteration in the cost 
of producing one of those products as makes it, from being 
the most profitable branch of the calling, tho least, is 
followed by an exaltation in tho value of the other products. 
Thus it is constantly tlio cose that the bye-products of a 
complex industry are found to be the sole sonreo of business 
profits. Such at least is said to bo the fact in the manufac- 
ture of gas and soda ash, and it is alleged that even if a 
substitute be found for gas as a means of lighting, the 
value of the bye-products in the manufacture is so great, 
and the use of t"hem so indispensable in the economy of 
society, that the manufacture would still be necessary and 
profitable. But there is no illustration of tho law which is 
so exact and invariable as that supplied by agriculture. 
During the existence of the com laws, the profits of the 
farmer and the rents of the landowner wore estimated in 
wheat. It was from the probable decline in the value of 
wheat that all the sinister predictions os to tho future of 
the landed interest were derived, So entirely did grain, 
especially wheat, form the measure of agricultural values 
that ten years before the repeal of the corn laws the com- 
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mutation of tithes took no account of any other kind of 
agricultural produce than the three principal cereals, 
although in that commutation interests, lay and clerical, of 
not less, m capital value, than 150 millions sterling were 
involved. Even here, however, the tithe-owner has suffered 
no loss by the change, for though the price of wheat has 
fallen, the decline has been moie than compensated by the 
upward movement in the price of barley and oats Since 
the repeal of the corn laws, the tithe rent charge has been 
2^ per cent, above par value. Far greater, however, has 
been the consequence of the change on the price of other 
agricultural products, especially meat and dairy produce, 
the value of which has nearly, if not quite, doubled during 
the last forty years Now this result was anticipated in a 
rough manner by the shrewder heads among landowners 
and occupiers, and therefore reconciled many whose inte- 
rests might seem to be imperilled to a change which, while 
it threatened a superficial and temporary loss, might easily 
determine in a permanent and increasing profit. And 
finally, the farmeis learnt by demonstration and experience 
that, whoever might gain by restrictions on the trade in 
food, they did not ; and that in some unexplained manner 
the machinery of a law which seemed to be intended for 
their profit either turned out to be a loss, or was wholly in- 
adequate to secure the results intended. And yet, though 
the people were starved, manufacture was unprofitable, 
foreign trade was declining, and the revenue had been con- 
stantly insufficient for the expenses of government, it needed 
the catastrophe of the Insh famine in order to give effect to 
an agitation more prolonged, more costly, and more popular 
than any which has happened in the history of a civilized 
nation, to effect a peaceful repeal of laws which did no 
person whatever any good, which were no advantage what- 
ever to the parties for whose special benefit they were 
enacted, and which inflicted prodigious losses on the two 
most important classes in the community, the producer and 
the consumer. 

The history of the movement which led to the repeal of the 
English com laws in 1 846 has been sketchedat some length, in 
order to show that if, in a case where the impolicy and the in- 
jury of the law was proved to demonstration, it was so 
arduous a task to effect a change, the difficulty is far greater 
in those countries where it is not possible to array such for- 
midable forces against the continuance of a protective sys- 
tem. It IS easy to show that the law of prices above referred 
to applies with the same cogency to the collective industries 
of any country whatever as it does to such industries as 
necessarily supply varied products, and that any artificial 
attempts to direct the home and foreign trade of a country 
into special channels is sure to bring about a factitious ex- 
altation of one set of values, and a factitious depreciation 
of another set of values. Various Governments in Europe, 
in the New World, and in the British colonies have striven 
to start special industries They will succeed in the at- 
tempt, however injudicious the attempt may be, if there be 
a demand for the product which they determine to artificially 
foster. But from two consequences they cannot escape. 
The consumer of the produce thus stimulated into an un- 
natural or premature existence must pay for the policy of 
the Government in enhanced prices, and the producer of 
goods must offer more of his goods for sale in order to effect 
an exchange in that which the Government permits to be 
imported, but hinders either in kind or quality with a pro- 
tective tax. But it by no means follows that, when the 
consequence of this policy is exhibited, when its mischief 
is demonstrated, when its futility is exposed, nay, even 
when it is proved that, on pretence of doing a special 
service to the Government and the people which it is in- 
tended to aid, it deliberately gives the maximum of advan- 
tage to the foreign exporter, and inflicts the maximum of 
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loss on the domestic consumer, the country which makes 
the discovery will reverse its policy. For, apart from the 
considerations which have been dwelt on above, the fact, 
namely, that the revocation of a protective duty which is 
efficient in raising prices must be followed by a loss to the 
producer, the existing practice may always be defended by 
a number of plausible arguments, held, it should be 
admitted, with perfect good faith by those who promulgate 
them, however shallow and erroneous they may seem to 
others, whose passions and interests are not stimulated to 
defend such a practice. With the same sincerity of convic- 
tion the defence may be further supplemented by appeals 
to an irrelevant patriotism, or by an imputation of sinistei 
motives on the part of assailants, or by a bold assertion that 
the social condition of other countries differs radically from 
that of the district m which protection is maintained. And 
finally, in all political and economical movements, it must 
be repeated, the forces of defence are far more manageable 
than those of attack. For, as the defenders are in posses- 
sion, and the sentiment of civilized societies is always favour- 
able to existing interests, the defence can urge, if not with 
truth, at least with great effect, that it is dangerous to re- 
linquish what is actual, and under which society has long 
existed, for that which Is hypothetical, problematical, experi- 
mental j and it can always threaten its assailants with the 
indefinite danger of the discontent which may come from a 
great and far-reaching change. Those who remember the 
history of the free-trade movement in England are well aware 
that all these expedients were used against the promoters 
of the movement, though the position which the defence 
occupied was singularly untenable. But it is certain that m 
countries which have adopted protection the defence will 
be more stubborn, and the struggle more protracted than it 
was in England more than thirty years ago. And m illus- 
tration of this fact, it may be observed that it took all the 
forces at the disposal of the personal Government of the 
second French empire, and all the threats of a power which 
was then at the highest of its reputation for mihtary 
prowess and domestic control, to impose upon the French 
manufacturers, even in view of great reciprocal advantages 
to the most important and natural among the domestic 
industries of France, the very moderate concessions of the 
commercial treaty with England. The Government of 
Napoleon actually went to the length of mforming the iron 
manufacturers of France that they would be held personally 
responsible for the effects of any discontent that might 
arise by any act of theirs toward their workmen which 
might be token in view of the contemplated changes ; and 
the menace was effectual, because it was not doubted that 
it would be followed by action, and that this action would 
be irresistible 

As the origin of protective enactments was a desire that 
a nation should profit by the losses of another nation, and 
as the extension of this feelmg is the pnmaij motive of 
war, so a permanent or persistent division of intemationd 
interests, with the object of sustaming or promotmg muni- 
cipal or rather particular interests, is a fruitful source of 
international difficulties. It is, in fact, what Thucydides 
calls, speaking of the caution with which commercial inter- 
courae was earned on in the days which preceded the great 
Peloponnesian war, an unproclaimed war. Many forms of 
patriotism, falsely so called, have inflicted grievoim and 
ineffaceable injuries on man^nd. The war for empire be- 
tween the old and new notions of government^ which was 
at the root of the Peloponnesian war, was the ruin of Greek 
civilization. But each of the combatants appealed to^ the 
patriotism of race, and the defence of repugnant institutiona. 
The Thirty Years’ War threw back Europe for two centuries, 
and left behind it memories, jealousies, policies, the effects 
of which are even now dominant in the attitude of the great 
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European powers, and in the forms of European government. 
Still the Thirty Years’ War v?ns a struggle between anarchy 
and despofcisni, intermitiable disumoa and forcible unity, 
and could appeal to some noble passions in the midst of a 
mass of Ignoble aims, to some generous purposes m the con- 
fusion of a host of sordid and mean impulses. But waia 
for the monopoly of trade and production hava done nothing 
httt mischief, have not been varied by any worthy purpose, 
have been, as Adam Smith described them ^ with, honest 
energy and undeniable truth, mean and malignant. Not 
much better is the temper which carries on a furtive war 
against the general industry and the general good of man- 
kind under the spunoos name of a patriotic protection. 
But it must be admitted that no tendency of civiimed 
Boeietiea is so inveterate, because none is defended with 
more ingenious and more unconscious sophistry, and none 
appears no be more necessary for the maintenance of existing 
interests. 

Nations accommodate themselves, hut with losses which 
may be easily described, though they cannot perhaps be 
numencally calculated, to prot ective restraints on trade. But 
it is a penalty on having been in the right that any depart- 
ure from the right into the wrong is more mischievous than it 
is to remain m the wrong The people of England are, as 
far a.8 manufactures and trade are concerned, fairly commit- 
ted to free trade. The world admits that England has pros- 
pered nuder free trade ; indeed, it is diflGlcult to deny the 
fact, and equally chfiELcult to assert that the prosperity which 
the country has reached has been achieved in spite of free 
trade It might be shown that the very circumstances 
which, thirty years ago or more, were adduced as condi- 
tions under which free trade would be ruinous to England 
hava now been alleged in order to explain why it has been 
exceptionally beuoficiaL The growth of population has 
given a practical refutation to the alarms of Malthua, 
though It has not rebutted and could not rebut the abstract 
principles on which that theory was founded. The repeal 
of the com laws has modified the Bicardian theory of rent, 
and has reduced it to the explanation of the cause which 
measures the difference between the rent paid for tho same 
superficial extent in two pieces of ground The same fact 
heis been a cure for the currency crazes which the old sliding 
scale used to foster, for the notion that we might be im- 
poverished by a drain of gold, and for the dread that the 
country would be ruined if the balance value in the imports 
exceeded that of the exports A thousand economical 
fallacies still dominant m the minds of those who aie in 
the darkness of protection have been dissipated in the light 
of free trade The English people were, as far as the funda- 
mental principles of social economy were concerned, in the 
cave of Plato, mistaking shadows for realities, and con- 
strained to get theii impression of tho shadow from the 
false mirror of an artificial system. But free trade has put 
English mdustry into the daylight, and with the daylight the 
country has gradually become familiar. More or less violent 
reconstructions of society, the socialism with which much of 
civilized Europe is pestered, the paternal theory of govern- 
ment in its most grotesque form under which the American 
republic attempts to control and distribute the occupation of 
its free citizens, are to Englishmen oa extinct as the animal 
worship of Egypt, the nature worship of Greece, and the 
other strange beliefs which have been popular in the infancy 
of the world and of its knowledge. That English trade and 
manufactures are open to dangers which may check or 
diminish theirprosperitymust be admitted, but those dangers 
are of a totally different kind from those which menace the 
progress of such countries as imagine that protection is a 
safeguard. 

The great advantage which free trade has bestowed on 
English manufacture consists iu tho fact that it has enabled 


the producer to interpret accurately the cost of production, 
and therefore to discover the prospect which his industry 
has of a remunerative market. It is superfluous to protect 
an industry which is strong enough to assert itself in the 
nvalry of competition. It is similarly superfluous to pro- 
tect an mdufltry the products of which, by reason of thoir 
bulk and cheapness, are shielded from competition by the 
costs of carrying the same products from foreign parts, or 
even from remote districts within the same pohtical system 
It may be inferred, therefore, that protection is not demanded 
except in cases where the industry would be exposed to the 
dangerous or successful rivalry of the foreign manufacturer, 
and therefore is carried on under circumstances which, by 
increasing the cost of production, render the employment 
of labour and capital on the mdustry in question a less 
advantageous ouday than they could be in other objects. 
If it comes to pass that under favourable circumstances the 
protected industry can cope with unprotected rivals in a 
common market, it is clear that the necessity for protection 
has passed away, and that the existence of tho restraint is 
needless and vexatious. Thus, for example, if it he true 
that American cotton cloth can successfully compete against 
Manchester goods in China, or Japan, or Central Africa, 
it can, a fortion, compete guceessfiilly against Mancli ester 
goods in the United States themselves But it also follows 
that, if this position be not attained, the existence of the 
restraint is a constant impediment to its being attained, 
because the industry, as estimated by the cost at which its 
product is attained, invariably accommodates itself to the 
circumstances which naturally or artificially control its pro- 
duction, especially in reference to the amount of capital and 
labour devoted to it, and the rate of profit which the manu- 
factarer enjoys. There is no mason to believe that in tho 
protected manufactures of Germany, France, and tho United 
States the profit of the mamifacturers is greater than is de- 
rived from unprotected indusfcrieis, — ^that, for example, tho 
French ironmaster or cotton-spinner gams a greater advan- 
tage fiom hiB calling than the wine-grower does On the 
contrary, the loudest complaints of declining trade, and tho 
baneful influence of foreign nvaliy, are heard from tho in- 
dustries which have successfully demanded tho assistanco 
of protective duties. It is always the case, and it always 
will be the cose, that tho opulence and pro.siieiity of a 
country wdl depend on the success with which its natural 
industries are prosecuted, and on tho pmdcnco which it 
shows in hitting the pi opov time in which other industries 
may he attempted with a reasonable prospect of ronmnera- 
tive profit. For just as wealdy plants and animals are tho 
firet to succumb to those climatal or atmospheric conditions 
which are unfavourable to health and vigour, as in tho 
struggle for existence feeble stocks disappear and more 
energetic forms occupy their place, so industries winch need 
artificial support are the first to feel commercial advoraity, 
and tho last to recover from it. It is stated, and tlie state- 
ment is not seriously controverted, however much tho true 
interpretation of the facts is disguised or resisted, that 
during the period of commercial depression which began 
after 1874: the countries in which tho greatest efforts have 
been made to sustain artificial industries have sufforod moro 
than England, which has conceded no such assistance what- 
ever. 

But it is not only in the fact that tho producer is 
able in an atmosphoro of free action to interpret the pros- 
pects of his own market best, and to solve most readily tho 
problem as to what is the relation between cost of produc- 
tion and possible profit, that the value of free-trade prin- 
ciples ia discerned. The same principles which in England 
have been happily recognized os fundamental have indirectly 
done more to soften the difforencos between employer and 
labourer than aiiytliiug else. No civilized country has had 
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more reason to fear the consequences of hostility between 
capital and labour than England has. For nearly five cen- 
turies the legislature of this country strove to regulate the 
rate of wages in the interest of employers. To the number- 
less and severe statutes of labourers, which began with 
1350 and were continued in full force up to 1826, when 
they were relaxed rather than repealed, we owe the English 
poor law m l^e first place and the trade union in the second. 
It was natural, when the English Government had been 
attempting for so long a time to keep down wages by law, 
and looked with so much hostihty on any organization 
among the working classes which seemed likely to better 
their lot, that when the severity of these laws was relaxed 
the labourers should eagerly adopt the machinery from the 
use of which they had been so long debarred. But deplor- 
able as has been the combat between labour and capital, 
and blameworthy as many acts have been on both sides, 
no one who has given any attention to the subject can fail 
of noticing that the aims of the trade unions are simple 
and mtelligible, that the representatives of these combinar 
tions court debate, criticism, and sympathy from the public 
to which they appeal, and that the struggle is earned 
on with increasing mildness and forbearance. The English 
unions do not aim at reconstructing society, nor demand 
subventions from the state as a means by which they may 
resist the power of the capitalist, nor adopt those projects 
which give from tune to time such trouble to Continental 
Governments. The fact is, the English parliament has 
withdrawn all artificial aids from the capitalist, and the 
workman is content to stand on the same level with his 
employer as far as the state is concemed. But where, as 
in other parts of the civilized world, the state, for some 
reason or the other, has determined on fostering the existence 
of an industry which cannot exist without state hdp, or 
does not think it can, the workman is sure to attempt, with 
what success he can, either to appropriate a part of the ex- 
traordinary profit which the Government, in the early stages 
of its action, accords to the capitalist, or to demand that an 
analogous benefit should be conferred on him hy the opera- 
tion of law. The protective system of Continental Europe 
is the source and the strength of Eiuropean sodalism, and 
is responsible for its fiiU^ies and its excesses. Those 
Englishmen who lived through and watched the simultane- 
ous energies of the Chartist movement and the free-trade 
agitation had abundant opportunities for inferring what 
turned out to be the fact, that the success of the latter 
movement would be a death-blow to the former project 
When at the outbreak of the civil war in the United States 
a rigidly protective tariff was imposed on the Union in lieu 
of a more moderate system, those who had busied themselves 
with the phenomena of production and the social relations 
of economical forces were able to predict that, apart from 
the more obvious evils which ensue from a false step in the 
political economy of a nation, the attitude of labour towards 
capital would be aggressive, distrustful, and menaciug, and 
that the mischiej^ when once generated, would be growing 
and permanent Government in Engird interferes very 
little with the action of individuals, but this is possible 
because Government in England abstains as much as pos- 
sible from meddling with those relations which can be 
made to adjust themselves. In England the adage of Mr 
J. S. Mill, that “the best remedy for the evils of liberty is 
more liberty,” may be a wise generalization, but when the 
liberty of labour is curtailed, it is not quite so clear that a 
Government can with safety to itself dispense with that 
control from which English social life is happily free. 

The adoption of protectionist principles in civilized and 
industrial communities is undoubtedly an injury to such 
other communities as have adopted free-trade principles, 
because it curtails their market, and induces an uncertainly 
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as to whether the produce of their labour will find a sale. 
Thw mischief is exaggerated when the prohibitory or pro- 
tecting tax IS a variable amount. Thus during the existence 
of the English com laws the foreign agnculturiat was un- 
able to foresee whether the demand for his produce in 
England, under the pressure of scarcity, would be admis- 
sible for him at remunerative rates, and he was consequently 
deterred from anticipating this demand. If indeed the de- 
mand did arise, his gams might be enormous, provided he 
had it m his power to satisfy the demand. For example, 
at one time the sliding scale was fixed so high that foreign 
com was admitted duty free only when the market prices in 
England marked 846. a quarter. If such a price were 
reached, and the importer was in poasessiou of a considerable 
stock, which he had been able to store in bond at 35s , he 
could instantly take advantage of the situation, and greatly 
to his own advantage. It is true that such an occasional 
contingency did not compensate for the general insecurity 
of has industry, and the risk which he ran in waiting on a 
market into which he might never be able to enter. Hence 
the repeal of the English com laws has given a very 
powerful stimulant to agricultural industry over the whole 
world. 

Fixed duties do not operate so disastrously on foreign 
trade, even when the fixed duty is levied on such products 
as vaiy in quantity, and therefore in price, with the seasons 
For in the vast majority of products values conform gene- 
rally to the cost of production, and even in those which, 
like food, are determined also by the relations of demand 
and supply the wider the area is from which they are 
denved, the less are they liable to variation in supply, the 
element of demand being nearly a umform quantity. Still 
it must be remembered that all duties on imports check 
consumption, and, by implication, discourage production. 
The proof of this is seen in the fact that the reduction of 
any duty on an article in general demand is always followed 
by a rise in price, which continues till supply corresponds 
to the new demand. If therefore duties levied for the 
purposes of revenue have this effect, then, a fortiori, duties 
designedly imposed for the sake of protection will have a 
similar e^ct. If the protective enactment has any force 
at all, it must diminish the market of the country agmnst 
which it is levelled. It may not be wholly effective, but it 
must have some effect. Thus, when under the Berlin and 
Milan decrees the first Napoleon strove to expel all British 
manufactures, and all the produce of the British colonies, 
from such parts of Europe as he could control, it is unques- 
tionable that these decrees were a hmdrance to British com- 
merce, though to a considerable extent English manufac- 
tarers were able to elude them. 

Still the country which adopts free trade has a great 
advantage in trade over such countries as adopt protection 
even in its commercial intercourse with them. There is no 
country which wishes to curtail the export of its raw 
jQaterials, in the production of which it h^ natural advan- 
tages, and of course it is equally willing to export its pro- 
tected manufactures. Now it is plain ^at it would prefer 
to deal with a country which, unlike itself, imposes the 
least possible restraint on importation, and that the most 
advantageous market would be that in which no restraint 
at all was put In order to use this market then, it will 
he content to offer its goods on the most favourable terms, 
and under the conditions of the strictest competition. It 
knows that h country which adopts free trade is best able to 
mterpret its own demands, and its own power to satisfy the 
demand of other countriffl. Hence a free-trade country is 
a national entrepfit, in which foreign goods are procurable 
at the lowest rates. In addition, as hM been stated before, 
the country which puts no artificial restraint on its power 
of general purchase has always a great advantage in all com- 
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mercial transactions over a country whicli does put sucli a 
restraint on itself. 

Free trade then, as understood m England, means sucli a 
liberty of production and exchange as is unfetteied by any of 
the restraints which have been imposed, in order that special 
industries may be artificially stimulated, by the machinery of 
a fiscal system But there are other uses of the term which 
may be touched on, and in particular the application of it 
to labour and land. It was stated at the commencement of 
this article that Governments, in pursuance of their standing 
duty, that of protecting the weak against the strong, may 
and should put limits on free action as regards labour, and 
it is alleged that the expression free trade in land is a mis- 
nomer. We shall attempt, in concluding this article, to 
give a brief explanation of the historical and other circum- 
stances which have brought about the present state of 
thmgs iu England, and to define the economical conditions 
under which the relations of labour to production, and laud 
to agriculture, are capable of an economical estimate. 

As the policy of ancient states did not attempt to control 
trade in the interest of their own citizens, so it did not 
hinder the individual in the piosecutiou of any industry. 
There is no evidence that the professions were practised by 
persons specially licensed for that purpose, and it is certain 
that the craftsmen of antiquity were not compelled to pass 
through a penod of apprenticeship before they could foUow 
their oalhng. In modern times, however, tie practice of 
licensing the members of certain professions, and of exacting 
a period of servitude in all crafts and trades, under the 
name of apprenticeship, has been nearly universal. Up to 
comparatively recent times the same legal instrument was 
employed as a preliminary to the study of law and physic 
us was demanded from the trader and the artisan. The 
origin of the custom, which was assailed on principle by 
Adam Smith, is to be found in the history of the charters 
which were obtained by towns. These charters were pur- 
chased from sovereigns or such lay and spiritual proprietors 
as possessed towns in fee. The privileges which such 
instruments conferred were considerable and valuable, were 
eagerly sought after and guarded with jealousy. Among 
the most important of these in England was tho right of 
assuring, after a short uninterrupted residence within a 
walled town, the franchise of a free man to the resident serf. 
It was therefore expedient, and in order to avoid arousing 
any suspicion that the franchises of the town were abused, 
that some significant limit should be put on the acquisition 
of these privileges by individuals. Hence, at a very early 
penod, guilds were established in chartered towns ; enrol- 
ment in some guild became a necessary prelude to sharing 
the franchises of the townj and apprenticeship was made the 
condition under which persons could ordinarily enter tho 
guild and practise the craft or trade. There is reason to 
believe that the customs of these trading companies put it 
into the power of those who administered the afifairs of these 
companies to exercise a large and arbitrary control over all 
the members of the guild. The practice of apprenticeship 
began, in all likelihood, at an early date, but the earliest 
instruments which the writer has seen are of the 15 th cen- 
tury, It w only, of course, by accident that any have been 
preserved, since they had only a temporary and personal 
interest In course of time the legislature exacted the 
condition of apprenticeship from all artisans and traders, 
notably by tho 6 th of Elizabeth, for during along period it 
was the policy of the English parliament to put every pos- 
sible hindrance on tho migration of the agricultural labourer 
to the towns, and the most successful expedient by which 
this migration could be checked was that of imposing the 
servitude of apprenticeship on every one besides the agri- 
cultural labourer. A custom then, which commenced with 
the interest which tlie trading company had m its chartered 


monopoly, and which closely resembled the machinery of 
the regulated companies for foreign trade, was stiengthened 
and finally enforced by the parliament itself. In course ot 
time the legislature abandoned its ancient policy, except in 
so far as it exacted from certain professions the equivalent 
of apprenticeship, on the giound that by so domg it pio- 
tected the public against incompetence and fraud The re- 
tention of apprenticeship in certain kinds of manual labour 
13 due to the action of trade unions, voluntary associations 
which occupy a somewhat similar position to the guild com- 
panies of the Middle Ages, and which exercise an mfiueiice 
over a far larger number of peisons than aie formally con- 
tained m the association. The object of apprenticeship m 
handicrafts is to maintain a high rate of wages by stinting 
the number of persons who ai’e engaged in the occupation. 
Hence, and for the same reason, artisans object to the im- 
portation of foreign labour, especially in sacli callings as aie 
protected by apprenticeship On no other ground, at least, 
would it be consistent to acquiesce in the importation of 
the products of labour and, by free trade in food, of what 
may be called the raw material of labour, and to object to 
the free circulation of labour itself 

It 18 a question of merely speculative interest to ask 
whether a Government does wisely la restraining the piac- 
tice of certain calhngs to those who have been ceitified to 
have passed through a preparatory training foi the calling 
It is only a httle over sixty years since it put the restmiut 
on medical practice, and the limits which have similarly 
been imposed on the legal profession oiiginated in the 
recognition of certain persons only in certain courts of law. 
But there is no theoretical defence for the privilege accorded 
to such certified persons, except it be that by these nieons 
the public is protected from the danger of employing in- 
competent practitioners. The police which tho legislatuio 
exercises over unlicensed persons must not be supposed to 
be in the interests of those who are permitted to practice, 
but in that of those who employ professional services. 
There is, however, a tendency towards increasing the aiea 
over which this police is exercised, and latterly some public 
teachers, for example, who are employed in primary schools 
are made liable to the obligation of satisfymg some public 
authority as to then competence for the work which tliey 
undertake. On the other hand, there are writers who argue 
that all such restraints are miscluovuus, not only because 
they control the choice of occupation, and are, therefore, 
invasions of natural and innocent liberty, but because they 
do not and cannot supiily any proof of practical ability on 
the part of those who are certiliod, and because they 
weaken the habit of caution and prudence which all per- 
sons should possess as far as possible iu selecting those in 
whom they may place their confidence, Why, it may be 
asked, they say, should a lawyer be certified to carry on his 
colling on the ground that tho trust reposed in him makes 
it expedient that the law should exercise a control over 
this calling, and a similar restraint be not extended over 
bankers, whose relations to their customers are even more 
delicate and confidential than those of lawyers 1 

Again, there are callings iu which no restraint is put on 
the choice of tho calling, but an energetic control is exer- 
cised over the practice of the calling, a control which 
sometimes extends so far as to prohibit some practicos 
which are historically connected with the calling. Thus, 
since ISii, no new English bank is allowed to issue and 
circulate notes payable to bearer, such a note being vir- 
tually a cheque payable at sight, and drawn by the banker 
on his own assets. The motive for putting this dis- 
ability on bankers was to prevent the undue extension of a 
paper currency. But even though it may be doubted 
whether such a result was effected, or oven tliat there was 
danger of such a result, the restmiut on free action can be 
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defended on the giound that the acceptance of such a note 
puts a risk on the holder to which he should not be sub- 
ject, and that the refusal to accept such notes suggests a 
suspicion that the issuing parties are of doubtful solvency. 
Again, theie are certain callings over which a police is 
exercised in the interests of the revenue, as on those persons 
who are engaged in the manufacture of excisable articles. 
There can be no doubt that such a supervision is a hind- 
rance to trade, and some persons who advocate direct tax- 
ation have alleged, as one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of their theory, that the abandonment of all excise 
and customs regulations would make England a free port 
for the whole world, would greatly extend its commerce 
and its manufacturing energy, and widen its markets. 
And lastly, theie are certain callings which are permitted, 
but watched and controlled in the interests of morahty 
Of these the most notable is the occupancy of houses 
where intoxicating liquors are sold, and of other places of 
public entertainment Few persons doubt that an efficient 
and incessant supervision should be exercised over these 
places, though they differ widely as to the extent and 
character of the control, and the agencies by which the 
control should be put into operation. The regulation of 
public houses is the oldest form of domestic police over 
occupations in England, for it can be traced back to the 
manorial inspection which was general after the Conquest, 
even if it did not exist in the Anglo-Saxon village. Eng- 
lish law, therefore, exercises a control or restraint of trade 
over industries which are laudable, or innocent, or legal, 
because it is found, or is thought to be found, that they may 
be abused to serious public inconvenience or mischief 
Some amusing illustrations of the extent to which the 
privilege of unlimited issue of bankers’ paper may be abused 
are afforded in the history of what was called “ wild-cat 
banking ” in the Western States of the American Union. 
It is remarkable that the United States, which have 
adopted, and to a great extent with evident sincerity, 
extreme views in favour of the policy of protection against 
foreign nvals, have also permitted from time to time, and 
with scarcely any check, extreme licence in the conduct of 
business within the limits of the Union itself. 

With the exception of these and analogous instances, — 
when the safety and morals of the public justify, to a larger 
or smaller extent, the supervision of the state over the free 
choice of industry, — the concession of that free trade in 
labour which puts the minimum of hindrance on the field 
of employment and the character of employment which the 
producer selects is quite as important to the wellbeing of 
a state as the concession of a free agency to its capital and 
a free market for its products. For as all wealth is the pro- 
duce of labour, and as the efficiency of labour is the first 
and last condition of national progress, as the efficiency of 
labour is primarily brought about by the division of employ- 
ments, and as the division of employments knows no limit 
as long os the market of products is extended, so it is of the 
highest interest to the efficiency of labour that the field of 
its operations should be as open and free as possible. But 
here it is to the purpose to observe that the natural distn- 
bution of labour very often masks the effect of a mischiev- 
ous economical system. There is no country in which this 
fact has been so systematically ignored as in the American 
Union. In the United States, economists who have 
steadily maintained, with the best arguments at their dis- 
posal, that the gro^^h and progress of them country has 
been assisted by the adoption of a protective system, have 
omitted, in all their estimates of what constitutes the 
material progress of the Union, the fact that, in whatever 
other directions they have regulated industry and com- 
merce on a protectionist basis, they have always, and to 
an extent that no other country has done, accepted and 
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insisted on free trade in labour. They have not only 
welcomed all comers, — some little irritation at Irish labour, 
and a more serious objection to Chinese immigration 
excepted, — but they have imposed no tariff on the impor- 
tation of labour, nor even contemplated such an exten- 
sion of protection to American industry. It would not, 
however, be difficult to show that, on the grounds ordi- 
narily taken by American statesmen and pubhcists, they 
would be consistent in denouncing the immigration of 
aliens They have, however, with a happy inconsistency, 
not only, not taken this step, but they have wisely and 
advantageously msisted that the Old Woild notion of 
indefeasible allegiance shall be relaxed, at least on behalf 
of those who have made the United States their home. 
Here they have been free traders without stint. And it 
has been fortunate for Amenca that they have not extended 
such prohibitions to alien humanity as they have to the 
products of that labour which alien humanity has offered 
them for sale. For several years the United States 
received about 200,000 emigrants annually from the Old 
World. It IS a moderate estimate that each of these per- 
sons repiesented an outlay of at least .£160 in his bringmg 
up, or in other words that, had he been born m the United 
States, he would have cost at least as much as this sum to 
bring him into that state of efficiency which he carries to 
his new home. The Old World has tlierefore been bestow- 
ing a voluntary tribute of £30,000,000 annually on the 
United States, a contribution which is quite sufficient to 
baknce the mischievous effects of economical fallacies, 
though it 18 possible that these fallacies may be so disas- 
trous as to neutralize the value of this branch of American 
imports, or even to check the importation altogether. 
Not, mdeed, that the effects of unwise economical action are 
easily or rapidly discovered. The present advantage of re- 
straint for the benefit of the producer is obvious ; the con- 
sumer is left out of sight, and is commonly unconscious of 
the process which is narrowing his powers. At last, when 
the consequences do come, sophistry and self-interest are 
both active in assignmg the facts to other causes than those 
which are really dominant, and in resenting and resistmg 
all change. 

When it is said that the prmciples of free trade should 
be apphed to land, it is meant that a natural object, the 
products of which are of supreme necessity to mankmd, is 
not rendered accessible to purchasers, or not rendered so 
profitable to occupiers as the interest of the public 
requires. Land in populous countries is, relative to the 
community, very limited in amount, and as it is the loaus 
standi of all industries, its distribution, as is alleged, 
should not be so restrained as to induce a restraint on the 
efficiency of industry. No economist worthy of the name 
has ever disputed the sacredness of private property. To 
do so would be to undermine the very foundations of his 
science. No economist, even though he may be betrayed 
into heresies as to the nature and extent of free exchange, 
has ever doubted that within certain geographical limits 
the fullest freedom of innocent production and trade 
should be accorded. No American protectiomst has yet 
argued that it is expedient, in order to develop at the 
earliest period the possible manufactures of the Western 
States, that these States should be allowed to restrain by 
prohibitive duties the cotton and hardware of New England. 
All discussions therefore about free trade in any com- 
modity, and among others m land, must presuppose that 
property should be respected, and exchange shoidd be free. 
If the so-called economist denies the name of property 
to that which must be secured to its owner, in order that 
industry may be exercised in the best possible way, he has 
abandoned the principles of his science And if, on the 
other hand, it be insinuated that, while he is seeking ta 
IX. — 96 
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point out tte manner in wiucL industry may be moat pro- 
ductive, he is assailing the ownership of that kind of pro- 
perty on which all industry is exercised, the criticism is 
invidions and unfair. It needs no proof that the success 
of industry and the material progress of society cannot be 
expected, except under the guarantee of private property 
in land, as well as in its products And furthermore, 
there is no reason for objecting on economical grounds to 
the process by which the distribution of land in England is 
restrained, unless it can be shown that the existing system 
is a check to industry, or a hindrance to supply, or an im- 
pediment to the effective development of agricultnral skill 
It cannot be denied that, if the claim to free trade in 
land is intended to imply that, under existing circum- 
stances, a very small portion of that which would he dis- 
tributed by sale is brought into the market, the fact cor- 
responds with the statement. The custom of primogeni- 
ture directly tends towards the restraint of distribution, 
and the power of settlement acta more energetically m the 
same directioa ISTor can any one doubt that there are 
circumstauces under which the custom and the power 
operate disadvantageously. When the owner of land la j 
virtually bankrupt, it would clearly be far better if the 
estate which ha cannot improve wera in the hands of those 
who can improve it, for the misuse of a neceesary industrial | 
iustmmant has worse effects on the economy of society 
than the dl use of the products of industry. The one is 
the same as inducmg artificial barrenness on a portion of 
that which is limited in amount and is of supreme utihty, 
aud the other is the waste of that which la practically 
unlimited, and which can be supplemented from other 
soureea. Again, the ill use of land is a total loss j but 
the prodigahty of one who aq^uandera thepioduceof labour 
IS only a partial waste, for much of the wealth which 
seems to he expended on the pleasures and follies of indi- 
viduals is really transferred to those who are capable of 
making a better use of it than its original possessor does 
Hence, when land is in the hands of bankrupt proprietors 
to such an extent as seriously to hinder its adequate 
occupancy, it has not been thought a violation of the 
rights of property to dispossess the bankrupt owner by a 
cotupulaory sale, and to put a new and more competent 
proprietor in his place. Such a stop was taken, and. with 
very satisfactory results, in Ireland, and there is reason to 
believe that similar powers might on many occnsions he 
exercised with advautaga in England In a minor dogreo 
charges on laud are a hindrance to its adequate improve- 
ment, for the means of the proprietor of a burdened estate 
are diminished, while if the land were in other hands its 
resources would be developed. Analogous to these incon- 
veniences are the coats of conveyance, and the demand 
of superfluous guarantees of title. 

But the phrase “ free trade in land" has been obscured by 
its connexion with another aspect of the relations between 
the owner of land and its adequate cultivation, the inter- 
pretation, namely, which divers disputants give to the 
freedom which accompanies contracts for the occupancy of 
land. In England, aa is well known, the owner and the 
occupant of land are, unlike the cose in most other 
countries, almost umversally different persons. Such a 
difference began very early in English society, that is, to- 
wards the latter end of the 14th century, and has no doubt 
become more marked by the peculiar customs which affect 
the ownership of land in England. Now it is alleged that 
under existing circumstances no true freedom of contract 
exists on the part of the occupant, — that the power which 
■custom has given to the owner, and which law has 
strengthened, is so great that the occupier is virtually help- 
less; that the legitimate progress of agriculture is chocked; 
and that a supply which skill could make almost indefinite, 
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and which might be made to satisfy the wants of the pop- 
ulation, is wholly inadequate for the purpose, the deficiency 
being wastefully supplemented from foreign importations. 
For it IS asserted that one of the contracting parties has 
it in his power, by the extent of his resources, to reduce 
the other party to the most disadvantageous teims of a 
precarious occupancy, and that, though the occupant may bo 
blamed for submitting to such terms, or at least he held 
responsible for the bargain which he has voluntarily made, 
the public is interested to a very seiious extent in a better 
and freer relation between owner and occupier And it is 
further urged that freedom of contract is not to be limited 
to the moment m which the bargain is struck, but must 
in continuous relations be so coiitmuously present tliat 
neither of the contracting parties should be able to inflict 
a permanent loss on the other, — or, in other words, that con- 
tracts cannot be called free unless they are constantly liable 
to an equitable revision. The controversy has been earned 
on in England and Scotland in the form of an attack in the 
latter kingdom on the local law of hypothec, lu the for- 
mer, and to a less extent m the latter, under the claim of 
compensation for unexhausted improvements. As yet no 
legislation of a practical character has been the result of a 
controversy in which some mtelligent tenant fanncis on the 
one hand, and principally on the other the duke of 
Argyll, have been tbe disputants, 

It IS probable that on the whole successful agiiciiltiirc, 
that is, the production of the largest quantity in value from 
the soil at the least cost, has made more progress in the 
United Kingdom than in any other country. This has 
been espeeially the case with stock brooding, the pre- 
eminence of the United Kingdom being marked aud ad- 
mitted in this department of agiicultiue. But this fact 
itself, as the occupier is leas within the power of the ownoi 
as a stock-breeder than he is as a mere cultivator, seems to 
suggest that the relations of the two parties need a better 
understanding than they have yet received, or that their con- 
tracts will at soma time or the other require tho intorpro- 
tation of law. The difliciilties, however, of any question 
as to the limits and control of freedom in tlio contracts 
entered into between tho subjects or citizens of tho same 
Government are great and nice. There is but little 
difficulty in showing that the bc.st interests of the whole 
human race ore consulted when the fullest freedom Is given 
to the exchange of products, however much tho process is 
hindered by imsaion or self-interest, and however groat may 
ha the practical hindrances in tho way of a priiicii»lo w hich 
few men have tho hardihood to deny in tho abstract. But 
there are serious difficulties in interpreting tho relations in 
which capitalist and labourer, owner and occupier, stand to 
each other, and in deciding how the just riglits of property 
maybe harmonized with the just claims of industry, and tlio 
paramount consideration of the public good. (j. J3. t. n.) 

FREEWILL BAPriSTS,’a denomination of Baptists in 
the United States und Canada, holding similar doctrines to 
those of the General Baptists of England. 3''onndGcl m 
1780 by Boiijamiu Randall, a Baptist preacher, who had 
been censured for teaching onti-Calvinistic doctrines, it 
soon made considerable progress, and in 1 827 a general 
conference, meeting every throe years, was instituted. 
Besides erecting numerous schools of difforoub grades, the 
Freewill Baptists have established three collogc.s, one at 
Lewiston, Me., one at Ridgovillo, Md., and a third at 
Hilsdale, Mich., to which both sexes, and coloured people 
as well as whites, are admitted. A fourth college is being 
erected at Rio Grande, Ohio. In 1877 the denomination 
had 1464 churches in the United States, with 1295 
preachers, and 74,6C1 communicants. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick there is a separate conference, the 
membership connected with which is upwards of 9000. 
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FREIBERG, or Fuetberg, a town of Saxony, is sitnated 
on the Munzbach, not far fiom its confluence with the 
Mulde, and 19 miles SW. of Dresden. It is well built, 
and IS still suriounded by its old walls. It is the seat of 
the general administration of the mines throughout the 
kingdom, and its celebrated academy of mines, founded in 
1765, is frequented by students from all parts of Europe. 
Connected with the academy are extensive collections 
of minerals and models, a library of 18,000 volumes, 
and in a separate building laboratories for chemistry, 
metallurgy, and assa 3 ung. Among its distinguished scholars 
it reckons Werner (who was also a professor there), Hum- 
boldt, Mohs, and Jameson. Freiberg has extensive manu- 
factures of gold and silver lace, woollen cloths, linen and 
cotton goods, lion, copper, and brass wares, shot, gun- 
powder, and white-lead. It has also several large breweries. 
In the vicinity are numerous mines of silver, lead, copper, 
and cobalt, affording employment to about GOOO miners. 
The old castlo of Fioudenstein or Freisteiu, situated in ono 
of its suburbs, is now used as a corn magazina In the 
grounds of the castle a monument was erected to Werner in 
1851, and ono to those who fell in the Franco-German war 
was elected in 1874 The cathedral, an elegant Gothic 
edifice, founded in the 12th century and rebuilt in the 
15th century, after its almost complete destniction by fire, 
has ft richly adorned portal in the Byzantine style, called 
the Golden Gate. It contains numerous monuments, among 
which IS one m memory of Prince Maurice of Saxony, who 
fell in the battle of Sievershausen in 1663. In the lady 
chapel adjoining are the I’emams of Henry the Pious and 
his Huccossoi’s down to John George IV., who died in 
1G94. Among the other public buddings are the old town 
hall, dating from the 16th century, the gymnasium, the 
real school, the female burgher school, the now law courts, 
the cavalry barracks, tlio antiquarian museum, and the 
natural history museum Freiberg owes its viso to the 
discovery of its silver mines m the 12th century. The 
castle of Froiidonstoin was erected for its defence about 
1175, and the town was surrounded by walls in 1187. 
It was a long time one of the summer rosidonces of the 
Saxon princes. The population in 1875 was 23,569. 

FllEIBURG, or FninouRa (the French form of the 
name), a canton of Switzerland, is situated in the district 
to the S.J5. of the Lake of NeuchAtel and the H.E. of 
the Lake of Goneva. At no point do its boundanes 
actually touch on tho Lako of Geneva, but in two places 
they come within two or throe miles of its shores. Owing 
to tho refusal of the cantonal authorities in 1802 to incor- 
porate tho lloformed districts of Payerne and Avonches, 
it has a very irregular outline towards the Lake of Neu- 
chfitcl, and indeed breaks up into enclaves wluch are com- 
pletely sunroundod hy the territory of Vaud or Waadt. 
The only other canton with which it is conterminous is 
Bora, which lies to the north and east With very slight 
exceptions in the south the whole canton belongs to the 
basin not of tho Rhone but of the Rhine, bemg traversed 
throughout its entire length from south to north by the 
Sarino or Saauo, which rises in the Sanetsch in Bern and 
ultimately joins the Aar below Giiminen. The surface of 
tho country has considerable variety of relief, but can 
hardly, in such a region os Switzerland, be described as 
mountainous. Tho canton, however, is the very heart of 
pastoral Switzerland, and the home of the “ranz des vaehes” 
Tho southern portion is occupied with offshoots of the Ber- 
nese Alps, presenting such heights as the Mol^son, 6578 feet; 
tho Dent do Vudetze or De Lj^, 6609 feet ; the Vauil des 
Arzos, 6513 ; the Cape an Moine, 6378 ; the Dent de Broc, 
5986; Brouleyre, 7724; Folhdran,7686; audthe Vauil Hoir, 
7825. Tho li^t is the highest elevation in the canton, and 
is situated in the south on the Bernese frontier to the right 
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of the valley of the Sarine. The western and north-western 
districts belong to the system of the Jorat or Jurten, the 
most important massif being Mount Gibloux, which attains 
an altitude of 3946 feet Besides the Sanne there are two 
considerable streams which flow partly through Freiburg 
territory, — the Singine or Sense, which, deriving one of its 
head streams from Freiburg and the other from Bern, forms 
throughout the greater part of its course the boundary 
between the two cantons, and the Broye or Brux, which 
rises iu the south-west near Semsales, and after traversing 
the outskirts of Freiburg and Vaud enters the Lake of Morat 
or Murten, and thus finds its way to the Lake of Neuch^teL 
There aie a few small lakes m the canton, the most note- 
worthy being that of Seedorf, which was lowered about 
11 feet by diammg operations undertaken in 1871-73 for 
reclaiming the marshy land around it Mineral waters occur 
at Lac Noir or Schwarzsee, at Wyler-vor-Bad, at Montbnrry 
near Gruydre, and at Bonn not far from the town of Frei- 
burg. Out of a total area of about 340,705 acres, about 9880 
may be regarded as unproductive, 57,432 are occupied by 
foreste, upwards of 84,100 furnish pasture, 91,876 are 
meadow land, 104,925 aie arable fields, and 675 are vine- 
yards. The forests are of great value to the canton, firewood 
and timber being among its principal exports. Though the 
cereals are pretty extensively cultivated, the production of 
grain is far under the consumption. Tobacco is an important 
article in the commerce of the canton, and the manufacture of 
Kirschwasser is widely distributed. Tho dis trict of Gruyke, 
extending from the Smgine to the Veveyse, is famous for 
its cheese, of which upwards of 49,000 cwts. is produced 
annually. With the exception of tanning and straw plaiting 
there are no industries that give employment to any great 
number of people , but there are glass works at Semsales, 
a paper mill at Marly, and kibs for hydraulic lime at Tour 
de Tr6me and Chatel, and watches are made at Morat and 
Montilier. The canton is divided into seven districts or 
prefectures, and there aie 277 communes and 118 Catholic 
and 8 Protestant parishes. The district of the Sarine num- 
bers 26,644 inhabitants, and includes the capital of the 
canton ; the district of the Singme, lying towards the east, 
numbers 16,376, and has its administrative centre at Tavers 
or Tafels; the district of the Gruy6re, to the south of 
those already named, has 19,337 inhabitants, and includes 
the chief town Bulle, with the ancient palace of the bishops 
of Lausanne, Tour de Trfeme, Vuadens, with a model cheese- 
dairy, Gruy6re, with the old manor of its counts, Marsens, 
tilie seat of the cantonal lunatic asylum, the convent of 
Valsainte, the monastery of Pont-Dieu, and the castle and 
village of Corbiferos ; the district of the Lake numbers 14,839 
inhabitants, and its chief town is Morat, the scene of the 
famous battle of 1476 ; the district of the Glauehas 13,176 
inhabitants, and its chief town is Eomont, with an ancient 
castle and ramparts and towers ; the district of the Broye 
has 13,706 inhabitants, and its chief town is Estevayer, a 
busy little place on the Lake of HeuchAtel, to which it some- 
times gives its name ; and lastly, in the far south the dis- 
trict of Vevejrse numbers 7855, and besides its chief town, 
Ohfttel-St-Denis, contains the village of Semsales. The 
canton is traversed from north-east to south-west by the 
railway from Bern to Lausanne ; another line proceeds from 
the town of Freiburg westward by the Lake of Heuch&tel, 
and a third unites Romont and Bulle. Freibpg returns, 
according to its population, six representative to the 
national council of Switzerland. Its own admnisti^on 
consists of a great council, to which a member is furnished 
by every 1200 inhabitanla, a state council of seven mem- 
bers, and a judicial council of nina According to the 
census of 1870, out of a total population of 110,900, 94,000 
were Catholics and 16,800 Protestants, the latter being 
most numerous in the district of the Lake. The Catholics 
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are under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Lausanne, who 
has his residence at Freiburg. Though the official language 
18 French, which is generally spoken in the towns, publif 
documents are also published in German, which holds its 
ground in the district of the Smgine, in part of the district 
of the Lake, and in the commune of Bellegarde in Qruyhre 
In the rest of Gray fere, as well as in the districts of the 
Veveyse, the Glane, the Sarine, and the Broye, a patois of 
the French stock is the prevailing speech. 


History — The history of Fieibiug practically begins with the 
counts of Zahnngen, who, under the emperors, held considerable 
possessions in tins part of Switzerland In 1179 Beithold IV 
founded the town of Fieiburg, as lus uncle Beiihold III had 
already been the founder of Fieibuig in the Bieisgau, and as his 
son and successor wtis not long afteiwarda to be tlie fonndei of 
Bern Ho not only bestowed on it all the teiiitoiy which he held 
for three leagues round — a dnstiict afteiwaida known as the “old 
lands," or the “ twenty-four parishes,” hut he also, hy a cliaitei 
or Eandfcsta, granted a numbei ot pi ivi leges similar to those of 
Cologne, which in that unsettled peiiod soon attracted wliat was 
then a considerable popubitiou of artisans, peasants, and tiadera 
fiom the neighbouring countiiea On the d^oatli of Beithold V , 
the last duke of Zahnngen, in 1218, hia possessions passed to 
his sister Anne, wife of Uiiich of Kyhiirg , and the Ky burgs weio 
accordingly lonls of Fieibuig till 1264, when they also became 
extinct in the male line Anno of Kybuig, who had niariied 
Eberhaicl of Hapsbuig, sold Fieibuig to Kudolph of Hnpshuig 
for 3000 marks, and thus the town was subject to the house 
of Austna for 188 years During that long period it had to fight 
many a battle foi its existence, more especially against the neigh- 
bounng town of Bum and the counts of Savoy. At length aban- 
doned oy Austna, it was obliged m 1452 to swcai fidelity to Louis 
of Savoy, to whom it hod hecoine indebted for vast sums of money 
In spite of all the difficulties of its i>ositioii, it was in this firat pait 
of the 15t]i oentuiy that it maintained a consulerablo tmdo with 
France, Italy, and Venice in its leather and clotlu As many as 
18,000 or 20,000 pieces of cloth were stamped with the towi’s seal 
111 the courae of a year The reign of the Savoy dynasty was of 
sliort duration, for when Yolaude, widow of Aniadeus, entered nilo 
alliance witli Charles tlio Bold of Burgundy, Froilnug joined Born 
against the Buigundiaiis, and took part in the battles ot Morat and 
Grandson. At length, in the dirt of Stanz in 1481 — thanks mainly 
to the advocacy of Brother Claus (Hioholas von der Flub) — it was 
admitted a member of the Swiss Confederation Considerable 
additions of temto^ were effected m the 16 th and 16th centuries 
In 1476 Illeus, Plaiifnyon, and the castle of Chenaitx were 
nccpiirecl, and, along with the Bonioso, tlie people of Fieibuig 
wrested Moiat from the house of Savoy In 1478 the loidslnii of 
Montnguy was puichased foi 6700 florins, and in 1482 Farvagny 
and Pont Bellegarde was added in 1602, Wallonbuch in 1604, 
Font in 1608, and in the courae of 1636 Viuppens, Estevayer, 
Corserey, Bulle, Vuissens, CbtlLel St Denis, Bossoniiens, Surpiurrr, 
Eoinout, Rue, La Molifere, and St Aubiii. CorbiMos was bought for 
8000 florins in 1553 , and in 1665 Bern and Freiburg foreeil 
Michel, the lost count of Gruyire, to abdicate, and paid 80,600 
crowns for his countship. The people of Fi’eiburg had to eiuluro 
very heavy taxation to raise therr proportion of the sum. Mean- 
while, in the 16th century, the on^nal democratic government 
gave place to an exelnaivo oli^rehy, which succeeded in maintain- 
ing Its supremacy in spite of the pretensions of the papal power and 
the bishop of Laiisamio on the one hand, and the dmatisfactioii of 
the people on the other The French occupation of 1798 brought its 
Mvemnient to a close; but in 1814 rt was partially restoied, 108 of 
the 144 seats of the great council being assigned to inoinbers of the 
patncmn families On December 2, 1830, tlie people rose and 
demanded equality of lights foi all the citizens of the canton , and 
in Januaiy 1831 a democratic constitution was drawn up, and a 
representative government established. In 1840 Freiburg joined 
the Sonderbund, and in the following year it was consequently 
invaded by the federal forces. In 1848 the constitution was revised 
and rondei‘ecl more liberal in regard to religious raattera. Several 
attempts weie made by the Catholic party to recover their supra- 
inncy, but their efforts were defeated, and Bishop Maulley and 
other of tlieir leailera wore exiled. In 1867, however, the great 
council deciiled for miother revision of the constitution in a reaction- 
ary souse, and theii proposal was adopted by the people. Since 
then thoio has been no alteration of the general tendency, and the 
Catholic clergy are in possession of unbounded influence. 


Sod BorchHiold, OesrMcMe Freihurgs, Lallvo d’l^plnay, J^lrennet fribourgeoites 
WurJe»a>i»i‘i'Jl800-18iio, Frulbuiff, 1810'; Sammiung tier Oete/ee, Deeraie.Ac, 
dor I^ienmg des Cnntonii FieUntrg, 180.1-17, A BomquI, Notions sztr la Coni 
stittUton pohtuiue du twyi, Alux, nuHiiuf, Jllusit aiiotis /rUiourgeoises t Non- 
^uxSouvenm do Fnehutg.hyF P, l-’icllniiff, 1808, Oeographie da Canton do 
J ri^urghlimgedesecofriprinMin^^^ 1877, lieeupil diplomattque dii Canton do 
ibourg, ])ubilrilic<l by thu Ciuitoiuil IllHturtciiI Souicly, 


Freibubg, tlie chief town of the above canton, with a 
station on the line between Bern and Geneva, occupies a 
highly picturesque situation in the valley of the Sarine, part 
of It lying in the bottom of the ravine tiiul pait of it climb- 
ing the iiregular eminences on the left. It is divided into 
four distncts — the Bourg or central town, the Quartier des 
Places or the upper town, and the districts of the Auge 
and the Neuveville, which, together with the Planehe, 
constitute the lowei town. The principal ecclesiastical 
building of Freibmg, the collegiate church of St Nicholas, 
commenced about 1283 and finished in the second half of 
the 16th century, is worthy of notice, not only for the noble 
belfry 245 feet in height, but also for the organ, which was 
constructed between 1824 and 1834 by Aloys Mooser, a 
native of the town, and is one of the most famous instru- 
ments of its kind. The various buildings belonging to the 
municipal and cantonal Governments, the conventual esta- 
blishments of the Cordeliers, the Ursuline mine, and other 
fraternities and sistei hoods, the college of St Michel and 
the lyceum, with the cantonal museum, and the civic 
hospital and other beneficent institutions are the most 
important of the public edifices. In fiont of the town hall 
grows a linden tree which is said to have been planted by 
a soldier from the battle of Morat, 22d June 1476 The 
ravine of the Saiineia crossed by several bridges, of which 
the most notable is the suspension budge constructed by 
M. Challey about 1834, which has a span of 871 feet, and 
consists mainly of four cables each composed of 1056 distinct 
wires, individually not more than a tenth of an inch in 
diameter. About 3 miles to the north of the town, the river 
valley is crossed hy the great railway viaduct of Grandfey, 
which dates from 1862, is a girder structure 1095 foot iii 
length and 260 feet high, contains about 3100 tons of metal, 
and cost 2,500,000 francs. Immediately above the town a 
vast dam was tin own across the river-bed by Hitter the cm 
gineer m 1871-3 j and the fall thus obtained yields a water 
power of from 2600 to 4000 horse-power A motive force 
of 600 horse-power secured by turbines in the sticam is 
conveyed to the plateau of Pdrolles by “telodynamic” cables 
more than 2295 feet in length, for whoso passage a tunnel 
has been constructed in the rock of the ravine. The indus- 
trial estahlisliraonts aie still comparatively few and unim- 
portant. Population in 1870, 10,904. 

FREIBUHG, or Freybukg, usually distinguished as 
Freiburg in the Broisgau, is a city formerly of the Austrian 
dominions but now in the grand-dnchy of Bnden, about 12 
miles E. of the Rhine, at the foot of the Schlossberg, one of 
the heights of the Black Forest range. It is one of the 
stations on the railway between Basel and Mannheim, and 
lies about 40 miles northwards from the former city. Tlie 
town is for the most part well built, having several wide 
and handsome streets and a number of spacious squares. 
It is kept clean and cool by the waters of the Dreisam, 
which flow through the streets in open channols , and its 
old fortifications have been replaced by public walks, and, 
what is more unusual, by vineyards. Since 1827 Freiburg 
has been the seat of an archbishop who has authority over 
the bishops of Mainz, Fulda, Rottenberg, and Limbergj 
and it possesses a famous Catliohc university, the Liidowo 
Albertina^ which owes its origin to Albert VI., aichdiike of 
Austria, and dates from 1464, 1456, or 1467, This was 
at one time a very wealthy institution, having been endowed 
by its founder with extensive lauds in the Broisgau, Upper 
Alsatia, and Wurtemberg ; but since the French Revolution 
it has lost nearly all its estates, and the revenue derived 
from those still hold in Baden is not sufficient for its 
expenses, In 1876 it had 41 professors, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, and 9 privat-docenten, and the students num- 
bered 290, of whom 141 were foreigners. The libmry con- 
tains upwards of 260,000 volumes ; and among the other 
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auxiliary establisliments are an anatomical hall and museum 
and bo'anical gardens. The Freihiu'g miirster is com 
sidered one of the finest of all tlio Gothic chui’clic.s of Ger- 
many, being remarkable alike for the symmetry of its pro- 
portions, for the ta.ste of its decorations, and for the fact 
that it may more correctly be said to be finished than almost 
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any oilier building of the kind, Thn period of its erection 
probably I io.s for the most part beUveen 1122 and 1252; 
imt the choir vva.i not built till 1513, The tower, wliich 
rises above the wostoru oniranco, is 3S6 feet in height, audit 
prosonts a skilful trauaition from a square base into an oc- 
tagonal superistructuro, which in its turn, is surmoiiiifcod by 
a pyramidal spire of the most exquisite open work in stone. 
In the iatoriin’ of the church are some beautiful stained 
glass windows, both ancient and niodorn, the tombstones of 
Hoveral of the dukcH of Zithringen, statues of archbishops of 
Freiburg, and paintings by Holbein and by Hans Balding, 
surnamed Ortin. Among the other noteworthy buildings 
of Freiburg are the palaces of the grand duke and the arch- 
bishoi), die town hall, the theatre, the AA'«//w«s ormerchan>/s’ 
hall, a ICth-contury building with the front painted rod, 
the Proiostaut church, formerly the church of the abbey of 
Thonnonbach, removed thither in 1839, the hall of art and 
harmony, and the barracks, erected by the Austrian Govorn- 
mont in 1776, and capable of containing 5000 men. The 
charitable institutions include a foundling hospital, an orphan 
a.sylum, a blind asylum, and a militaiy hospital. In the 
cGotro of tho li.slimarket square is a fountain surmounted by 
a statue of Duke Borfchold HI of Zahringen, the founder 
of the city ; in the Franciskaner Platz there is a monument 
to Schwarz, the traditional discoveror of gunpowder ; the 
Rotiock Platz takes its name from the monument of Rotteck, 
the historian, which formerly stood on the site of the Schwarz 
statue ; and in Kaiser Wilhelm Strasso a bronze statue 
wais erected in 1876 to tho memory of Herder, who in 
the early part of the 19lh century founded in Freiburg 
in institnto for draughtsmen, engravers, and lithographers, 
ind carried on a famous bookselling business. On the 
^chlossbcrg above the town there are massive ruins of two 
jastles which were destroyed by the French in 1744; and 
ibout two miles to the N.E. stands the castle of Zahringen, 
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I the original seat of the famous family of counts. Situated 
I on the ancient road which runs by the Hcilleiipass between 
I the valleys of the Danube and the Rhine, Freiburg early 
acquired commercial importance, and it is still the principal 
centre of the trade of the Black Forest. It manufactures 
I chicory, chemicals, starch, leather, tobacco, silk thread, 
paper, and hempen goods, as well a.s beer and wine. The 
I p)npnlatiqn. is rapidly increasing. In 1804 it numbered 
I 10,085, inclusive of the suburbs of Herdern and Wielire, 
and ill 1875 no less than 30,531. About a sixth of the 
I whole arc Protestants. 

rieil)iirg was fouiuh’il, as li.as been already staled, by Count 
Bcrtliold 111. of ZaliniigL’ii. In 1120 it becanie a free town, with 
lu'ivik'gc.'! .similar to those of Cologne; but in 1219 it fell into the 
hiiiids of .a branch of Ihe family of Uraidi. After it li.ad vainly 
attcnipted to throw oil' the yoke by force of arms, it obtained its 
freedom iu 13G6 for a sum of 20,000 silver marks; but as it \va,s 
unable to reiiuburso llio creditors who had advanecil the money, it 
wa.'i, ill 1308, obliged to jwognize the .supiemacy of the house of 
i fapshiirg. In the iHli anil 18tlu'ontuvie.s it played a eonaidcrabLo 
part as a fovLilied town. It \va.s captured l)y the, Swedes in 1032, 
1634, and 1038 ; mid in 1044 it wa.s seized l>y tho 4hiTai'i.an.s, who 
I shortly after, under Oeuural Mareey, defeatctl'in tJxe ueiglibourhood 
I the French force.s under Eiighieii and Tureniie. The French were 
i in po.s.so.s.simi from 1(577 to 1697, and again in 1733-14 mid 1744 , 

' ami when they left tho place in 3 748, nt the peace of Aix-la- 
! C’hapellc, they dismantled the Ibitilieation.s. The Ihulea insurgents 
gained a victory at Freiburg in 1848, and the revolutionary Govern - 
nienl took refuge, iu the town iu Juno 1849, but iu tlio following 
July the Frus-siau forces took ]>os,seaHion, and did not leave till 1861. 

See Sdiveiber, GcitcMcTitowirl Jlffii'Jirf'ilnivp dcs Milvstr.y tu F‘)ci- 
himj, 1820 and 1825; (rfsclUchte dcr Sladt ^md Univemitat Frci- 
lurgs, 1857-69; l)er SeUlonsbcrg hi Frcihu7'g, 1860. 

FREIBURG, distinguished as Freiburg uuter dem 
Fiirstoiisfcein, a garrison town in the government district 
of Breslau, Silesia, is situated on the Polsnitz, 35 miles S. W. 
of Breslau. Its industries include the making of regulator 
watches, linen weaving, starch maiiufachiro, and distilling, 
A higher burgher school was erected iu 1874. In the 
ncigbbonrlioocl are tho old and modern castles of the 
Furslcmstcin family. At Freiburg on July 22, 1702, tho 
Prussians defended themselves successfully against tha 
superior forces of the Austrians, The population of the 
town in 1875 was 7853. 

FREIDANK, FnEroEDANJC, or in Middle High German 
VeJdanc, the name by which a certain Gei’man didactic poet 
of the 13th century is usually known. It has been disputed 
whether the word, which is equivalent to freethought, is to 
be regarded as the poet’s real family name or only as a 
pseudonym ; according to Pfeiffer the former is the case. 
Little is known of Freidank’s life. He certainly accom- 
panied Frederick II, on his crusade to the Holy Land, 
where a poortion at least of his work was composed; and it 
is said that on his tomb (if indeed it was not the tomb of 
another Froidank) at Treviso there was inscribed, with 
allusion to the character of his style, “lie always spoke and 
never sang.” 'Wilhelm Grimm started the hypothesis that 
Freidank was to be identified with "Walther von der Vogel- 
weido; but it found almost no acceptance from othei 
German scholars, and wa.s formally refuted by Franz Pfeitfei 
in hdB Zav DeuUchm Literaticy'-GescJiichie, Stuttgart, 1855, 
and his Gemvmiia^ 1857, 2d vol, 

Freitlnnlc's work hears the name of Besckdd&nlieit, is,, Fiicretio, 
Correct Judgment, and consists of a collection of piovei'bs, pithy 
sayings, nioialrellectiona, and stories arranged under general heads. 
Its pojailarity till the end of the ISth century is shown hy the 
great number of MSS. still extant; and Sebastian Brandt published 
it again and again in modified forms. 'Wilhelm Grimm s edition 
of Vridanccs Bsschddsidisii appeared at Gottingen in 1834, and 
Bezzinberger’a at Halle in 1872; the old Latin translation, Fridmigi 
Fiber itio, was printed by Ijeincke at Stettin, 3868; and there are 
two translations into modern German, A. Bacmeister’s, Reutlingen, 
1861, and Smiocks, Stuttgart, 1867. Compare also H, Paal, 
Ueber die VvsprimgUcha Anordnmg wn FrddanJe's FesoheidenlieU, 
Leipsio, 1870. 
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rREILIGRATH, Ferdinand (1810-1876), a popular house In 1848 he was on the point of emigrating with 
German poet, was bom June 17, 1810, at Detmolcl, where hia family to America, there to join Longfellow and other 
his father wi a teacher in the Stadtschule. He was edu- literary friends, when the Revolution broke out, and the 
cated at the gymnasium of his native town, and at the age amnesty of March 19 allowed him to return to Germany, 
of fifteen was apprenticed to an uncle who kept a grocer’s He now took up his post at the head of the democratic 
shop in Soest Freiligrath had uo great liking for trade, party at Dusseldorf, hut was shortly afterwaids imprisoned 
Ha was an insatiable leader, especially of books of travel on account of his poem Du TodUn an du Lehewim. On 
and adventure, and from his childhood a scribbler of verse being liberated by veidict of the jury, he removed to Co- 
At Soest he devoted some hours daily to the study of logne, to assist in the management of the Ne\te Rheimsche 
English, Fiench, and Italian, and towaida the end of his ZeUiing. During this year also^he published his Fehmai- 
years’ apprenticeship was writing verses for several Mange and Die Revolution. Zimchen dm Garhen, erne 
small Westphalian papers, such as the Gunloda and Facldese alierer GedichUf B.pi^ea.v66. in 184:9, md N'ezie poll- 
Mindener Sonniagallatt. Having spent other five years tisclie und sociale GedkJite in 1850. ^ Fresh mipeachments 
(1831-6) as clerk in a bank at Amsterdam, Freiligrath re- drove Freiligrath again to London in 1851, and he once 
turned to Soest, published hia translations of Victor Hugo’s more returned for a livelihood to the prosaic existence of the 
Odes and Twilight Songs (1836), and staited, conjointly desk and office stool, still, however, devoting hia leisure 
with hia friends Ignaz Hub and A. Schnezler, a journal, hours to literature, and specially to those tianslations fiom 
entitled Rlmimdies Odeon (1836-8). In 1837 he went to the English poets which in Germany have earned him a 
Barmen as bookkeeper in a mercantile house, about which position equal to Ruckert’s as a translator of English veise. 
time also his fugitive pieces, still appearing m Westphalian In 1854 he published a selection of translations from English, 
papers, among which weia the Moigenhlatt and Deutschei' Scotch, and Irish literature, entitled The Rose, Thistle, and 
Musemlmanach.'hB.^ the gdod fortune to be praised by the Shamroch, also DkhUing nnd Dichter, nne Anthologie His 
poet Cliamisso. A year later appeared his first volume of trauslation of Longfellow’s ifiawoi/ict appeared 1857. He 
Gedichte, which became immediately and widely popular, also ti-anskted and the Wintet’s TaleiovaGcvmnw 

Finding himself at the age of twenty-eight one of tho edition of Shalcespeare, edited by Bodenstodt. In 186G a 
favourite poets of his day, Freiligrath now gave up his national testimonial, -which ultimately reached tho sum of 
situation of bookkeeper lu Barmen, and spent the next year 60,000 thalers, was set on foot m Gcnnaiiy, for the piuposa 
at Unkel on the Khine, where he wrote hia Roland's Alhimi of providing a pension for the poet in Ins old ago ; and 
(1840), and in connexion with Levin Schneking compiled when, two years later, a geuoial amnesty was granted fcu 
Das malensche mid romantische Westfalen (1840-42) He political offenders, Fioiligrath returned to his native country, 
married m 1841 Ida Melos, dougliter of Professor Melos and was lecoived with jjublic onthusiaani. Ho now settled 
of 'Weim.ar, and removed first to St Goar, where, with his in Stuttgait, where, at the beginning of tho Frauco- 
friends Bimrock and Matzeratb, he edited the RJmnisches German wav, he wrote some since popular songs, such as 
Jahrlmh (1840-41), and m 1842 to Darmstadt, where he JIuirah Gemiania t oxA tho Tiompete von Gmvdutte Ho 
published, conjointly with Duller, a poem, Zum Besten des removed to Cannstadb in 1875, and died thero, Maieh 18, 
Kohler DoinSy and endeavoured cio to start a periodical, to 1876. An edition of his collected works was published at 
be called Britannioa. fdr Englmhes Deben und Englisehe Stuttgart (6 vols. 1870, 2 vols. 1871, and since) nnd there 
IMeratur, for which Dickens and Bulwer had promised is also a Tauchnitz edition, containing a selection of some 
their assistanee. This scheme, however, failed, and of Freiiigroth’s best known pooms, translated into English 
Freiligrath returned to St Goar, there to complete his Karl by various authors, and edited by liia danghler hlrs Froili- 
Imnei'viann, Blatter der Bmimmng an ihn (1842). In gialh Krooker (18(39 and 1871) 

the same year he received a pension of 300 thalers fioni Poweifulaa Freiligrath’s poetry is, aud masterly us his 
King William IV. Up to this time, Freiligrath’s poetry diction andihythmaio admitted to ho, he is yot wanting in 
had borne no trace of the politician. Among tho Gedie/de, the tondonieBS of a Ohamisao, or tho oxipiiaitG subtlety of a 
so popular m German households, were his Moos-thee, Die Heme. Tho principal charm ofhiaiiootiy lies iii its entire 
Auswandew, Der Blutnenrachef Drins Eugen, Bidder- originality. He came, belonging to no school of versifiers, 
hihel, Lowenrilt^ and many others written before 1840, all at a time when old tnsto.s were being cost off, oud novelty 
purely imaginative in their character, and still, from a hto- was restlessly desired, and lie has boon fitly diri.stonod a 
rary pomt of view, unquestionably the poet’s masterpieces, hahnhreclimder d^uet ilo was original in stylo of thought 
I^en, after his return to St Goar, Freiligrath was drawn and choice of subject, while in many of las poems, such 
irresistibly into the political controversies of the day, he as his Icdand Moss Tea, Skating Regro, Jirnnge of the 
still ondenvourod to keep clear of party feeling, declaring Moioers, Ziofds Ride, and many of bis grim, revolutionary 
that poet stood “ auf einei' huheren Waide als anf den parables, there is even an elemont of tho fantastic — tho 
Zinnen der Parted.'* But he was soon obliged to vacate this bizarre. And it was a part of this native originality of 
position and descend among the politicians ; and in 1844 mind which made Freiligrath so eminently u cosmopolitnu 
he threw up his royal pension, published his poet. Ho was no traveller, and spent tho greater part of 

niss, and finally joined the democratic party. From this his days in a dusty counting house j yet, few as his sources 
time forward he boldly proclaimed the democratic cause in of inspimtion could have been, — he himself acknowledges tho 
verse, tdl, as the author of Trois-alled&n (a translation of old Bilderhibel of his childhood ns one, ivhile otheis have 
Burns’s A Man ’s a Man for d that), Jacta est Alca, Die traced them to the busy docks and strange cargoes of a 
Freihcitf Das Rechtl, UanUt, England an Deutseldand, seaport town, — his fancy w-as rarely contented with lingor- 
and other equally daring effusions, he was forced to seek ing among the scenery and legends at home, but branched 
safety in exile, and retired first to Belgium aud then to rather into new paths, into the distant parts of the oartli, — 
Switzerland. There he prepared for press a volume of into tho Wdtferne. This love of the Weltf&nie, however, pro- 
Engli^he Qedichte aus nmei'cr Zdt (1846), containing dominates only in his earlier to which the intease 

translations from Mrs Hernans, L. E. L., Southey, patriotism of his later mm© is a strange contrast, In 
Tennyson, Longfellow, and others, and also a volume of Englond Freiligrath’s political poetry is of secondary 

f iolitical songs entitled Ira f The publication of this interest j for to the British intellect it is scarcely compro- 
ftst led to hia flight to England, aud for the next two years hensible how such effusions— grim, outspoken, as they are — 
he lived in London, as foreign coriospondeut to a mercantilo should bo a sufficient cause for imprisontneni^ or an almost 
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life-long exile ; and as poems of occasion — altliougli that 
occasion was a revolution — they rank lower with the literary 
critic than the purely imaginative poetry of his youth. 
But by most Germans Freiligmlh is beat remembered as 
the political poet , while among the countrymen of hia own 
party, old political friends and fellow exiles, he has been 
called a poet martyr, the “ baid of freedom,” and “ inspired 
singer of the revolution.” (f. m.) 

FREIND, John (1676-1728), English physician, was 
born in 1676 at Croton in Northamptonshire. He made 
great progress in classical knowledge under Dr Busby at 
Westminster, and at Christ Church, Oxford, under Dr 
A-ldrich, and while still very young, produced, along with 
Fonlkes, an excellent edition of the speeches of dilschmes 
and Demosthenes on the afifair of Ctosiphon After this 
he began the study of medicine, and having proved his 
scientific attainments by various tieatLSCs was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Oxford in 1704. In the following 
year ho accompanied the English army, under the earl of 
Peterboi oiigli, into Spam, and, on returning home in 1707, 
wrote an account of the expedition which attained groat 
popularity Two yoara later he published his Prelectimes 
Ghimiccc, which he dedicated to Sir Isaac Newton. In 
1711 he was elected fellow of the Boyal Society. Shoitly 
after Ins leturn iu 1713 from Flauders, whither ho had ao- 
coinjianied the British troops, he took up his residence in 
London, whore he soon obtained a great reputation as a 
physician. In 1716 ho became fellow of the college of phy- 
sicians, of which ho was chosen one of the cenaoi's in 1718, 
and Harveiau orator in 1720 In 1722 he entered parlia- 
ment os member for Launceston in Cornwall, but, being sus- 
pected of favouring the cause of the exiled Stuarts, he spent 
half of that year in the Tower. During his imprisonment 
he conceived the plan of his moat important and valuable 
work, Tho, llktory of Fliyue, of which the fimt part 
appeared m 1725, and the second in tho following year In 
tho latter year ho was appointed physician to Queon 
Carolino, an ofiico which ho hold till his death, 2Gth July 
1728. A complete edition of hia Latin works, with a Latin 
translation of tho Uktory of Physio, edited by Dr Wigan, 
was published in London in 1732. A monument was 
oroctorl to Freiiid in Westminster Abbey. 

FllEIRE, Fuancisco Jozb (1713-1773), a Portuguese 
historian and philologist, was born at Lisbon lu 1713. Ho 
belonged to the monastic society of St Philip Nori, and 
was a snealous member of tho litci-ary association known as 
tho Academy of Arcadians, in connexion with which ho 
adopted tho pseudonym of Candido Lusitaiio. Ho contri- 
buted ranch to tho improvement of tho style of the Portu- 
guese prose literature, but his endeavour to effect a reforma- 
tion in tho national poetry by a translation of Horace’s Ars 
Poeiiea was loss successful. Tho woik in which ho set 
forth his opinions regarding tho vicious taste pervading the 
current Portuguese proso literature is entitled Mwximm 
soh'e a Arte Oratoria, and is preceded by a cbronological 
table forming almost a social and physical history of Portu* 
gaL His best known work, however, is his Vida do Infant 
D. Henritiue, which has given him a place in the first rank 
of Portuguese historians. Ho also wrote an account of the 
groat earthquake of 1776, and his Mflexims mr la Lanyue 
PoHuyam was published in 1842 by the Lisbon society 
for the promotion of useful knowledge. He died in 1773. 

FllEISOH'd'TZ is, in German folklore, a marksman who 
by a compact with the dovil has obtained a certain number 
of bullets destined to hit without fail whatever, object he 
wishes. As the legend is usually told, six of the Freihigeln 
or “free bullets ” are thus subservient to the marksman’s 
will, but the seventh is at the absolute disposal of the devil 
himself. Yarious methods were adopted in order to procure 
possession of the marvellous missiles. According to one 
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the marksman, instead of swallowing the sacramental host, 
kept it and fixed it on a tree, shot at ib, and caused it to 
bleed great diops of blood, gathered the drops on a piece 
of cloth and reduced the whole to ashes, and then with 
these ashes added the requisite virtue to the lead of which 
his bullets were made. Various vegetable or animal sub- 
stances had the reputation of serving the same purpose. 
Stories about the Freischiitz weie especially common in 
Germany during the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries; but 
the first time that the legend was turned to literary profit 
is said to have been by Apel in the Gespensterhuch or 
“Book of Ghosts.” It has become universally known as 
tlie basis of Webei’s opera Der Ft mchutz (1821), the libretto 
of which was wiitten by Friedrich Kind, who had sug- 
gested Apel’s story as an excellent theme for the composer. 
The name by which the Freischntz is known m Fiench is 
Robin dos Bois According to somo mytbologisfcs, the 
legend is to bo traced back to tho great solar myth. 

See Kind, FreyscJi {IfzbucJt, Leipsic, 1843, Reouedca Deux Motides, 
Pebiiuiry 1855, Qiiiaae, Die Q,ne.lle dcs FrmcMiz, Diesden, 1876. 

FREISING, Fueysing, or Feeisingen, a town of 
Bavaria, district of Upper Bavaria, is situated on the Isar, 
20 miles N.N.E. of Munich. It has brewenes, distilleries, 
dyow'orks, sawmills, and machine factoiies. Among tho 
principal buildings are bhe cathedral (famous for its crypt), 
erected in the end of tho 12 th century, the town-hall, the 
lycciim, and the gymnasium. Freising is a very ancient 
town, and is said to have been founded by the Romans. 
It at any rate existed as early as 444 A.D., and was made 
the seat of a bishop in 724. In 1802 tho bishopric was 
united to the newly-created archbishopric of Munich, whose 
occupant bears tbe title of Freising as well as Munich. 
The population of Freising in 1875 was 8252. 

FREIWALDAU, a town in Austrian Silesia, circle of 
Troppau, is situated in a pleasant valley 40 miles W.N.W. 
of Troppau. It was formeily a protection-town of the arch- 
bishopric of Breslau, and possesses an old castle and a large 
church. Its industries are linen and cotton weaving, flax- 
spinmng, and wax-bleaching About a mile and a half 
distant is the woll-known hydropathic establishment of 
Grafenberg, In 1869 the population of Freiwaldau, 
including suburbs, wafl[]6242. 

FRliIJUS, tho ancient Forum Jxdii, a town of France, 
department of Var, about a mile from the Mediterranean, 
and 16 miles S E. of Draguignan. It is the seat of a bishop, 
and has some handsome mouem buildings, among which 
are the cathedral and the episcopal palace, both of Gothic 
architecture, and constructed partly of the remains of 
Roman edifices It possesses manufactures of cork and 
soap, and among tho minerals of the neighbourhood ore 
coal, pumice stone, porphyry, jasper, and amethyst. Fr^'us 
took its name from Julius Caesar, who is said to have 
established a Roman colony there. It was improved by 
Augustus, and in the time of the subsequent emperors it 
became an important naval station. Among the remains 
of the ancient town are a triumphal arch, a ruined amphi- 
theatre, traces of two moles which formed the entrance of 
the port, and portions of a fine aqueduct, which brought 
the waters of the Siagne into the town from a distance of 
so miles. Traces of the old walls of the town are also 
visible. The port, which communicated with the sea by 
moans of a canal, has been dried np, and its site is now oc- 
cupied by gardens. At St Rapha^ a fishing village about 
a Tnilft and a half distant, Napoleon disembarked on his re- 
turn from Egypt in 1799, and re-embarked for Elba in 
1814. The population of Frdjns in 1876 ww 2791. See 
Texier, MemtArts sur la viUe et U port de Fr^us, 1847. 

FREMONT, a city of the United States of America, 
capital of Sandusky, county Ohio, is situated on the San- 
dusky river at the head of navigation, 30 miles east of 
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Toledo by rail. Steamers ply between tbe city and the 
principal ports of Lake Erie, and it has manufactories^ of 
woollens, sashes, and blinds, flour mills, and engineering 
works. The late Mr Burchard bequeathed to the city land 
for two public parka, and $50,000 for a public library, the 
building for which is to be erected on the Fort Stephenson 
property, the scene of the gallant and successful defence of 
General Croglier against a supeiior force of the British and 
Indians, August 1st and 2d, 1813. The population of 
Fremont in 1870 was 6455. 

FEEISTCH, N 1 CHOLA.S (1604:-1678), an Irish political 
pamphleteer, was born in Wexford in 1604. After receiv- 
ing ordination at Louvain, he became Eoman Catholic 
priest at Wexford, and in 1643 he was appomted bishop 
of Ferna Having taken a prominent part in the pohtical 
disturbances of tins period, he deemed it prudent, after the 
universal submission which followed the stoiming of Wex- 
ford by Oliver Cromwell, to retire to Brussels, where, in 
1662, he published his attack on Ormond, entitled Th^ 
Uiikvnd Deserter of Loyal Men and Trv.e Friends, and 
shortly afterwards The Bleeding Iphigenia. The most im- 
portant of his other pamphlets is the Sale and Settlement of 
Ireland. Shortly before his death, which took place 
August 23, 1678, he was nominated coadjutor-archbishop 
of Ghent. The Rutoncal Works of Bishop French, com- 
prising the pamphlets above named and several others, were 
published at London in 1846 m 2 vols., and a notice of 
him will be found in T. D. M. ‘Gee’s huh Writei's of the 
\lih Century, London, 1846. 

FHERE, John Hookham (1769-1841), an English 
diplomatist and author, was born in London, May 21, 
1769. His father, John Frere, a gentleman of a good 
Suffolk family, had been educated at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and would have been senior wrangler in 1763 
but for the powerful competition of Palsy j his mother, 
daughter of Mr John Hookham, a rich London merchant, 
was a lady of no small abihty and culture, accustomed to 
amuse her leisure with the pleasures of versification ; and 
his father’s sister Ellinor was marned to Sir John Fenn, the 
learned editor of the Paston Letters, and contributed with 
her own pen to the foimation of a library of fiction for 
children Young Frere was sent to Eton in 1785, and 
there began that intimacy with Canning which so greatly 
affected his after hfa From Eton he went to his father’s 
college at Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 1792 and 
MA. in 1796. He entered public service in the foreign 
office under Lord Grenville, and sat from 1796 to 1802 as 
member of parliament for the close borough of Looe m 
Cornwall. From his boyhood he had been a warm admirer 
of Pitt, and along with Canning he entered heart and soul 
into the defence of his Government, and contributed freely 
to the pages of the Anti-Jacohin. On Canning’s removal 
to the board of trade in 1799 he succeeded him as under 
secretary of state j in October 1800 he was appointed envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Lisbon , and on Sep- 
tember 1802 he was transferred to Spain, where he remained 
for two years. He was recalled on account of a personal 
disagreement he had with the “ Prince of Peace,” but his 
conduct was approved by the ministry, and in 1808 he was 
again sent out as plenipotentiary to Ferdinand YIL The 
condition of Spain rendered his position a very responsible 
and difficult one, but had it not been for one unfortunate 
step he would have left the country with greatly increased 
reputation. When Napoleon began to advance on Madrid 
it became a matter of supreme importance to decide whether 
Sir John Moore, who was then in the north of Spain, should 
endeavour to anticipate the occupation of the capital or 
merely make good his retreat, and if he did retreat whether 
he should do so by Portugal or by Galicia. Frere was 
strongly of opinion that the bolder w'os tbe better courae, and 


he urged his views on Sir John Moore with an urgent and 
fearless pel sistency that on one occasion at least oveistepped 
the limits of his commission. After the disastrous retreat to 
Corunna, the public accused Fiere of having by his advice 
endangered the British army, and though no direct censure 
was passed upon his conduct by the Government, he was 
called home, and the Maiquis of Wellesley was appointed m 
his place. Thus ended Freie’s pubhc life. He aftei wards 
refused to undertake an embassy to St Petersburg, and 
twice declined the honour of a peerage In 1816 he 
marned Elizabeth Jemima, dowager countess of Eiioll, and 
m 1820, on account of her failing health, he went with her 
to the Mediterranean. There he finally settled m Malta, 
and though he afterwards visited England more than once, 
the rest of his hfe was for the most part spent in the island 
of his choice. In quiet retirement he devoted himself to 
various hterary labours, studied his favourite Greek authors, 
and taught himself Hebrew and Maltese. His hospitality 
was well known to many an EugUsb guest, and his chanties 
and courtesies endeared him to his Maltese neighbours ; and 
when he died in 1841, his loss was evidently regarded by 
rich and poor as a common calamity. 

Frere’s literary ability was early displayed. He wns a contnbutor 
at Eton to the school magazine known as the Mierocosm, and gained 
the members’ prize at Cambndge 111 1792 by an essay on the strange 
question, “Whether it weie possible to hope foi inipiovemcnt in 
morals and the cultivation of viituo m the using inpublic ol Botany 
Bay?” Dming the firat penod of his jiublic hie he ivas one of the 
chief wntera in the Anti-Jacdbin, oontnbuting, among other pieces, 
“The Loves of the Tnangles,” a clover parody of Lni win’s “Loves 
of the Plants,” and sharing with Canning the honour of “ The 
Needy Knife-Qnnder” and “The Kovors ” In 1817 he published 
a mock-heroic poem entitled, P? ospcctiia and Speamen of cun intended 
national Work by William OAid Robert Whisllctrafl, of Stoio-Maiket, 
111 Suffolk, Harness and Collar makers, intended to comp ise the mast 
intei esting particulars relating to King AHhur and his Round Table 
It attracteu considemble attention at the time, and llioiigh it wns 
aftervvai'da coinpaintively forgotten, it sciwed to hnng agtiiii into 
fashion the octave stanza of tlie Italians, and fonned, ns iiir at least 
as its verification was concerned, the acknowledged model of liyion’s 
Beppo. Much greater impoitauoe attached to llio translations of 
Aiistophancs, hy which mdeod Frere occupies an almost uiinviilled 
position in English literature Hic pnnciplos ae('ouliJig to winch 
he conducted las task were elucidated m an article on Alitoholl’s 
Aristophanes, which lie contiilmted to The Qmiterhj Remew, vol. 
xxiii The translations of The Achamians, The Knights, The 
Birds, and The Rhogs were privately punted, and ivoro fust hiouglit 
into general notice hy Sii O. Cornewmll Lew'is 111 the Olasdecil 
Museum for 1847. They were follmved some time niter by Theognis 
Bestitvtus, or the personal history of the poet Theognis, reduced frem 
an anedysis of his existing fragments Frere’s completo works 
wore iiublished in 1871, with a memoir by his nephews, W. E. and 
Sir Bartlo Frere, and 1 cached a second edition m 1874. Compare 
also an ai-ticlo in the Noi'ih Amcincan Reneu), vol. cvii., 1868, 

FERRET, Nicolas (1688-1749), a French scholar, one 
of the most learned men of his ago, was born at Paris, 
February 7 or 16, 1688. His father was prorunnir to the 
parliament of Paris, and destined him to the profession of 
the law. His passion for knowledge declared itself almost 
from his birth ; and so early did he apply himself to studies 
of the most diverse kind, and accumulate vast stores of in- 
formation, that ho scarcely seemed to have any cliildhood. 
His precocity in learning and literary labour appears to 
rival even that of John Stuart Mill. Ho had for his tutors 
the historian Eollin and Father Desmolets. Amongst his 
early studies history, chronology, and mythology hold a 
prominent iilace. To please his father he studied law and 
be^n to practice as a pleader j but the force of his genius 
soon carried liim into liis own path. At nineteen he was 
admitted to a society of learned men wlio sought more free- 
dom of discussion than was to be had within the Academy, 
and he read before them memoirs on the religion of the 
Greelcs, on the worship of Bacchus, of Ceres, of Cybele, and 
of Apollo. The astonishing reputation which ho gained for 
learning, and the influence of the eminent men whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed, opened the way for liis recognition by the 
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Academ 3 ’- He was liardly twenty-six years of age wlien he 
was admitted as pupil to the Academy of Inscriptions. One 
of the first memoirs which he read was a learned and cnti- 
cal discourse /Sur VOrigxne ties M anthem His views, well- 
giounded, unusual, and audacious, excited great indignation 
111 the Abbd Vertot, who had wiitten on the same subject 
in a manner moie flattering to the vanity of Frenchmen, 
and he denounced Fr6ict to the Government as a libeller of 
the monarchy A Uttre de cachet was issued, and Fi6ret 
was sent to the Bastille, Ho was thus silenced on the 
perilous subject, and his memoir even remained unpublished 
till noaidy fifty years after his death. During his six 
months of confinement — “a solitude,’' he says, “whose 
ti-anqmllity tlieie was nothing to disturb” — he devoted him- 
self to the study of the works of Xenophon, the fruit of 
which appeared later in his memoir on the Cyrtypcedia. 
The asseition, frequently lepeated, that he was allowed to 
read notliing but Bayle’s famous Dictionax'y, and that he 
nearly learnt it by heart and imbibed all its scepticism, is 
cntii ely un true and unjust. Fi om the time of his liberation 
in June 1715 his life was uneventful. It was a life of the 
moat simple, pure, and complete devotion to knowledge, 
with absolute indifference to fame. In January 1716 he 
was received associate of the Academy, and in December 
1742 he was made perpetual secretary. He lived and 
laboured ivithout intermission for the interests and the 
honour of the Academy, not even claiming any property in 
Ins own writings, which almost all remained unpublished 
till after his death The list of his memoirs occupies four 
columns of tlic Iffomelk Biogra^Me GhiZraU, They treat 
of a largo variety of subjects, chiefly m the fields of history, 
chronology, geography, mythology, and religion. Through- 
out ho appears as the keen, learned, and original critic , 
examining into the comparative value and credibility of 
documoiits, distiiigiushing between the mythical and the 
]iistoiical,aud sopaiatmg traditions with an histoucalolement 
from pure fables and legends. lie rejected the extreme 
protoiisions of the chronology of Egypt and China, and at 
ilio same time controvortod the scheme of Sir Isaac Hewton 
.US too limited. He investigated the mythology not only of 
tlio Greeks, but of the Celts, the Germans, the Chinese, and 
the Indians, niid was a vigorous opponent of “ euhemeristic” 
interpretation. Ho was one of the first scholars of Europe 
to undertake the study of the Chinese language; and in 
this lie was engaged at the time of his committal to the 
Bastille. In addition to those labours and acquirements 
I'Vdrot made himself master of modem literature, and was 
intimately acquainted with the dramatic works of the 
Fioncli, Italian, English, and Spanish poets. His multi- 
farious pumuits loft him no time for carrying on the pub- 
lication of the McTiioires of the Academy, an enormous arroar 
of which had to be made up by his successor. Ho died at 
Paris, Maich 8, 1749. 

Long after las death eeveml works of an atheistic character were 
'slsely uttribiitod to him, and were long behoved to ha his. These 
V ere the Mminen critique dec anoloffiatcs de la religion c^itietim 
(170(5), Ijcttro de Thrasyhah A Leimppe, pnnted lu London about 
17(58, and a few otheis. They were republished under the title of 
(Jiimes /ihihmojihiques lu 1776, It is now believed that they were 
put forth 111 Floret’s name by Holbncli, Noigeon, and Lagrange, and 
lliat Fiih'ct had nothing whatever to do with them. A very de- 
fective and inaccurate edition of Friirot’s works was publish^ in 
1796-1799. A now and complete edition was projected by CQiam- 
polhon-Figeac, but of tins only the first volume appeared (1826). 
IfiB manuHcnpta, after passing through many hands, wore deposited 
in the library of the Institute. 

FR^JROlSr, IilLiE Cathbeine (1719-1776), a French 
critic and controversialist, was born at Quimper in 1719. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, and made such rapid pro- 
gress in his studies that before the age of twenty he was 
appointed professor at the college of Louis-le-Grand. On 
rosiguing his connexion with the Jesuits in 1739, he wd« 
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employed hy the Abbd des Fontaines as a contribntoi to his 
Obsei'vaU&jts mr les J^ents Modemes. After the death of the 
latter m 1746 he founded a similar journal of his own, en- 
titled Lett) es de la Gomiesse * * *. It was suppressed 
m 1749, but he immediately leplaced it by LeUres mr quel- 
q%es eerxts de ce which, with the exception of a short 
suspension in 1752, on account of an attack on the charac- 
ter of Voltaue, was continued till 1754, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the more ambitious rAnnee lAtth'axre. His 
death at Pans on the 10th March 1776 is said to have been 
hastened by the temporary suppression of (•bia journal. 
Fidron is now remembered solely for his attacks on Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists, and the fame of his criticisms is not 
due to their inherent merits, which, notwithstanding a 
certain clever malignity, aie veiy slight, but to the retalia- 
tions they provoked on the part of Voltaue, who, besides 
attacking him in epigrams, and even incidentally in some of 
his tragedies, directed against him a virulent satire entitled 
Le Pauwe Diable, and also made him the prmcipal person- 
age in a comedij VJhcossaise, in which the journal of FrtSrou 
IS designated VAne lAUei'aire. 

Besides conducting the seimls alieody mentioned, Fidron is the 
author of Oife *i/r la hatailU de Ftyuienoy, 1746, IhsUnrede Mane 
Siuart, 1742, in 2 vols , and Hwtmia de Vtymjure d’Alleinatjne, 
1771, ill 8 vols See Cli Nisaitl, Les Enncmis dc Foliaire, 1863; 
Dcspois, Jourvahates ct joumavfs du XVIIF sikclc, Baith^lemy, 
Lea Confcmmis deF) 4? tm, Ch Monselet, Friron, ou Vilhiatre aiiique, 
1864; Friion, aa me, souvawa, &c , 1876, 

FE^IEOH, Louis Stanislas (1765-1802), a French Ee- 
volutionist, son of the preceding, was born at Pans m 1766, 
His name was, on the death of his father, attached to 
Z'Amiee Zitt6rairc, which W’as continued tUl 1790, and 
edited successively by the Abbds Eoyou and Geoffrey. On 
the outbreak of the Eevolution, Fr4ron, who was a school- 
fellow of Eobespierre and Camille Desmoulins, established 
the violent journal IjOrateur du Pewple, Commissioned 
along with Barras m 1793 to establish the authority of the 
Convention at Marseilles and Toulon, he distinguished him- 
self equally with his colleague in the atrocity of his re- 
prisals, but both afterwards joined the Therm idoriens, 
and FiiSron became the leader of the Jeunesse Zorie. 
Ho then made his paper the ofl6.cial journal of the reaction- 
ists, and being sent by the Directory on a mission of peace 
to Marseilles he published in 1796 M^xovre histonque mr 
la reactioxt royale et sxir lea malhexira du midi He died 
in 1802 at St Domingo, where he was for a few months 
Bubprefect. 

FRESCO. Fresco-painting is the art of mural painting 
upon freshly-laid plaster lune whilst it remains damp, with 
colours capable of resisting the caustic action of the lime 
with which they are mixed or brought into contact. Fresco- 
paintmg might bo called lime-paintmg, lime being the 
vehicle, with which the colours are fixed, but the term 
would not be sufficiently distinctive, because colours mixed 
wath lime may be applied under certm conditions to plaster 
which has been allowed to dry, an art which the Italians 
call paintmg “ a secco,” to distinguish it from “ a fresco ” 
or paintmg on newly-laid and still wet plaster. The art of 
painting with colours mixed with lune is very ancient ; it 
was in use in Egypt from the remotest periods of the 
monumental history of that country ; but as it was carried 
to perfection by the Italians, it is needless to trace its de- 
velopment elsewhere than in Italy, where the most primitive 
examples — those existing in Etruscan sepulchral chambers 
dug in tufa — are marked by technical peculiarities which 
survive in fresco-painting to this day,^ The walls of tufa 
wore prepared by being whitewashed with lime, — a method 
revived in medifieval mural pictures ; and the outiines of 
the figures were drawn with a metal point or stylus, and 
subsequently coloured on the whitewash, which from the 
percolation of water through the tufa remained permanently 
IX. — 97 
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damp In examples at Chiusi this outline is found limited 
exclusively to the external forms of the figures, a custom 
which reappears m mediaaval pictures of the school of the 
neighbouriag Siena, whilst drawing on wet plaster with the 
stylus belongs to this art in every age The colours used 
were earths, which wei a mixed with lime and laid on m 
flat tints, and earths for the most part are the colours still 
employed in fresco-painting. The Bomans, probably owing 
to Greek influence and example, carried the art much 
fuither than their Etruscan predecessors, and estabbahed 
real fresco-pamtmg m Italy. Vitravma remarks, » Colours 
when carefully applied on moist stucco do not therefore 
fade, but last for ever. Stuccoed walls, when well executed, 
do not easily become dirty, nor do they lose their colours 
wheu they req^uire to be washed, unless the paintmg was 
carelessly done, or executed after the surface was dry.” 
This is emphatically descriptive of fresoo-pamting. In 
this art it 13 essential that a given amount of plaster 
be laid for the painter at one time, — in modern practice 
only enough for a day’s work, — and therefore frescos are 
readily recognized by the joinmgs in the plaster, most fre- 
quently following the outlines of the figures or other objecta 
These joinings vary in distinctness m different works accord- 
ing to the skill of the plasterer. Sometimes they are 
clearly perceptible, at other times they are only discoverable 
on minute examination. It has been observed on painted 
walla in Pompeii that such joinings exist, but they are 
further apart and less frequent than m modem works gene- 
rally, suggesting either that the ancient artists painted 
mors rapidly, or that seveml worked together on the same 
sheet of plaster, or that they knew how to keep the plaster 
fresh for more than one day, which, considering their great 
techmoal skill, is not improbable. Such wide divisions are 
found in the fragments of a mural painting of the 14th 
century existing m Sta Croce, and in others by Paolo 
Uccello, but this is explained by the completion of these 
pictures in distemper, whilst the Pompeian paintings are 
in fresco ; for, besides the joinings, which are not mcon- 
sistent with the presence of tempera, there are also marks 
showing the use of the stylus on damp plastoi, and by 
experiments made by the late Sir Humphiy Davy, it has 
been shown that all the colours employed contain hmo , 
therefore they are fresco and not tempera. 

It may be doubted whether any works of art produced 
in later times could have withstood the trials to which the 
mural paintings of Pompeii have been subjected from tho 
action of heat and damp, the latter for centuries, without 
serious damage. The expression of Vitruvius that they 
Would last for ever has been so far justified. Tho processes 
of the ancients were not limited to fresco-painting ; they 
were familiar with others of great beauty and durability, 
but these do not enter within the scope of the present notice. 
The construction of the walls and the system of plastering 
then in use are more important subjects of inquiry in 
connexion with fresco. Those unsurpassed builders, the 
Bomans, faced walls intended to bo painted, with a lining 
of bricks set on edge, detached by a small space from the 
main structure to which it was secured with leaden clamps. 
This was a precaution against damp well worthy of 
imitation Geuerally, three preparatory coats of plaster 
were laid on this brick facing or on any other description 
of wall, the first consisting of lime mixed with pounded 
brick and pozzolana., the other two with lime and pozzo- 
lana. The finishing coat was frequently composed of lime 
and pounded marble, which was susceptible of an exquisite 
polish, after which it was painted by duroble processes, 
the secret of which is now lost. Eor fresco-painting tho 
last corttorintonaco consisted of lime mixed with sand only. 
A long gap now occurs in the progress of mural paintmg. 
Its practice is feebly illiistratod iu tombs and catacombs, 
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inteiesting historically, but of little value tecLuically. 
Finally it was displaced for a time by mosaic, but it was 
again revived lu the 13th century, that great epoch of the 
resuscitation of the fine arts The works of Giuuta Pisano 
and Bome of his contemporaries in the uppei church of St 
Francis at Assisi, executed in the fiist half of the 13th 
century, clearly indicate a knowledge of a system of 
fresco. In a history of the practice of this ai b these mural 
paintmge, with those of Cimahue and his colleagues or assist- 
ants, and those by Giotto and his followers, deseivo special 
consideration. They illustrate the early piocesses of fiesco 
and mural jpainting upon which all the methods subse- 
quently followed were bused It is evident fiom the 
structuie of the interior of the beautiful upper church of 
Sb Francis that the architect did not provide for its being 
painted internally. It was complete in its admiiable mas- 
onry, and when it was detennmed to paint it, the only 
preparatory process possible was to cover the aslar with a 
t.inn coat of intonaco about one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness Any plan of preparatory coats of plostei in the 
Eoman manner would have buried the string courses and 
other mouldings, and ruined the propoitions of the piois 
True fresco-painting under such conditions was consequently 
very difificulb, for the thiu intonaco, laid on a stone wall 
which could not bo soaked with water, of necessity dried 
rapidly The mixed art of fresco and di.stcmpcr which was 
thus made imperative at A^ssisi prevailed iu iiiuial painting, 
with certain modifications, for a long period every wheic 
The following is a brief statomoub of the niotliods of 
Giunta Pisano and Ciinabiie. Both artists practised, if tlioy 
did not inaugurate, the system of oiitluimg tlioir subjects 
on the walls, which continued fur two centuries, till it was 
abandoned for tho hotter plan of pieiianug rarlouus 
A sketch was first made, and was squared in tho usiiiil 
manner with vertical and horizontal linos drawn to sciilo 
The apace to bo painted was then squared proportionately, 
and, guided by the squares, the artist outlined his subject 
fall size with charcoal on the wall. Tins done, with a hair 
poncil and some ochre mixed with water ho passed over tlio 
general linos, and then brushed oft' tlio clniooal; lio next 
marked in tho entire coiupo.sitioa with red “ terra rossa ” 
mixed with water only, this time entering moro into dotml, 
and oven indicating tho clnaroscuro. "Whoio the ancient 
iiitonoco has fallen off, these red outlines are visible ; they 
have a mysterious giaudour, and those by the hand of 
Cimabuo prove the possession on his part of freedom and 
power of drawing. Over those outlines the intonaco w'lis 
spread iu poitions, and on it the artist marked tho squares 
once mom, and drew the outlines of the figuroH ho inoaiit 
to paint. That the intonaco was proiiarod in sections is 
proved, not only by the visible linos in the plaster, but 
also by the falling off of the log of a fignro, showing the 
cut made by tho artist when ho had liuiBlted hia work. 
Tho cut follows the outline of the limb, and this process 
suffices to show that fresco-painting was practised in the 
first half of tho 13th ooutuiy, if any doubt should be 
entorfcniuod. Tho intonaco hoiiig spread, tho artist painted 
his subject in a slight miiiiiier with tonu rossa, laying in 
ihe chiaroscuro and details, after which tho plaster was 
allowed to dry. The picture thus proparorl w'as thou 
coloured in distemper, and coinplotod in every part, By 
tho aid of Vasari and of Connino Ceunini a pupil of the 
school of Giotto, who completed hia troatlso on painting on 
tho 31st Inly 1437, we havo clear statomonts of the methods 
of mural painting followed by tho Byzantine artists, and 
Bubaequontly by the Italians. Colmino, iu tho most express 
terms, states that mural pictures, although conimoncod in 
fresco, were ahvays finished iu disteiiijior. Tho diatompera 
used wore a mixture of egg, includingboth tho albumen and 
tho yolk, with the milky fluid which exudes from twigs of 
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the fig tree , size made from glue or from gum tragacanth 
IS also meutioned. A list of the colours employed by 
Giotto and his pupils and successors is given below, and 
the same, there can be little doubt, were in use on the 
part of Giunta, of Cimabue, and their contemporaries. 
Amongst these white lead played an important part in 
paintmg on panels and on walls. All who are famibar with 
old pictures must have frequently seen those of black 
Madonnas and saints, held in especial veneration for their 
sanctity and antiquity. The colours with which they were 
painted were freely mixed with white lead and with the 
yolk and albumen of egg, which darkens whilst the white 
lead oxidizes ; hence their present state. 

This partially explains the singular appearance presented 
by the mural pictures of Giunta at Assisi, in which the 
shadows aie rod executed in fresco, and the lights painted 
in distemper are black. The explanation is not entirely 
satisfactory, however, for the change is not universal, and in 
a consideiablo number of the pictures the colours have not 
changed ; but wherever damp has penetmted, the paintmgs 
have become very dark; the microscope would probably 
show that this is due to the presence of fungus, the pro- 
duce of the egg distemper. As the works attributed to 
Cimabue are for the most part in better preservation than 
those given to Giunta, they suggest that this great artist, 
who did so much for design, also improved the technical 
processes of mural ai*t. He undoubtedly carried fresco- 
pamting further, although on thin mtonaco ; but he pre- 
pared for tho finishing processes as his predecessors had 
done. This statement is based upon the examination of a 
Madonna and Child with Angels in the lower church of 
St Francis, which is executed m the same manner as the 
pictures in the upper church ascribed to Giunta, This 
fragment is so noble in design, the heads are so beautiful, 
tho whole work is so much better than the picture of the 
Borgo Allegri, now in St Maria Novella Florence, that 
although in its method it is like the works of Giunta, m 
design it is far beyond his powers. Oimabue’s method of 
outlining on the wall has been described ; but there are 
traces of his use of the stylus, to which he had recourse 
when he wished to alter an outline after the work was 
begun, and it is therefore evident that the plaster was 
damp when he had recourse to this instrument. His pre- 
parations in fresco being dry, he proceeded to pamt the 
shadows of ilosh with torra vert in distemper, and then 
modelled the features with the requisite colours. That he 
heightened the lights with white lead is apparent, for these 
have become black even in places which damp did not reach. 
A glaring example of this is the table-cloth in a picture of 
tho Marriage at Cana in Galliloo, which, once white, is 
now an mtenso black ; the plates, viands, and vases upon it 
are unchanged in colour ; those no doubt are in pure fresco, 
which explains tho diffoiunce. 

We can form no idea now of the splendid appearattce 
which tho paintings in tho interior of St Francis presented 
when newly done. There are abundant traces of the use 
of a mordant for gilding, showing that the high lights upon 
dresses and the edges of folds were gilt, as well as 
embroideries on the borders, and on the aureoles of saints. 
It IS obvious that such ideas were derived from mosaics, in 
which the lights sparkle with gold. Eegarded simply as 
decorative art, these paiutiugs at Assisi, with their clear 
bright colouring, tho rich gilding, and with the windows 
filled with coloured glass, must have been magnificent. 
Tho art was very conventional, still the beginnings are 
perceptible of a higher imitative system, and of a growing 
appreciation of truth to nature. The heads of angete are 
characterized by expressive beauty ; the bride in the Mar- 
riage at Cana has a very pleasing face, and even the idea 
of portraiture is observable; the look of surprise in the 
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countenance of the husband is naturally expressed, and 
with good taste. Those who have not seen these paint- 
ings, and onlyjudge of the merits of Cimabue by his altar- 
pieces at Florence, can have little conception of the abihty 
of this remarkable artist. 

Beneath the paintings of Cunabue, and under the gallery 
which represents a tnfonum, range the mural pictures of 
Giotto and his contemporaries or pupils By Giotto the art 
of fresco received a new impetus , he continued the mixed 
method then prevalent, but with a more moderate use of 
distemper, and laid the foundation of the system earned to 
perfection by his greatest successors. The part of the wall 
which was assigned to him apparently admitted of thicker 
pltwtering, for he caused preparatory coats of plaster to 
be spread with due care ; on the last of these, when dry, 
he no doubt made his outlines according to the manner of 
his predecessors, and over these the mtonaco was distributed 
with singular dexterity. Plastering in his time was a branch 
of fine art, so that it is at all times difficult to discover the 
joinings in the works of Giotto and his followers. An 
account of his method of mural pamting will convey a 
clear idea of the technical processes improved by him and 
followed by other artists after him. 

The hme prepared for the intonaco having been kept till 
it had parted with much of its caustic quality, was mixed 
with sand in the proportion of two of sand to one of lime. 
The pigments used were ■ — ^White — hiancosangiovanni, or 
lime carefully ground with pure water and dried in the 
Buu in the form of cakes ; black-charcoal of vmewood, 
a black chalk, or lamp black; ted— cmabrese, a red earth 
of intense colour, and smopia, a lighter red, also an earth, 
and burnt ochre ; amatista — not now known by this name, 
but a fine purple red; green — terra vert; yellow-— two 
qualities of ochre, dark and light, and giallolino, which 
resembled Naples yellow in tone. This is a very moderate 
palette, but it was supplemented by the colours subse- 
quently apphed in distemper. These were orpiment, cin- 
abro (a red oxide), German blue (apparently a cobalt), 
vermilion, lake, verdigris, indigo, and white lead. When 
the picture was commenced in fresco, particular grounds 
were laid on the wet plaster in preparation for the colours 
which were to f oUow ; for instance, the sky to be painted 
blue in distemper was prepared with a deep red (cinabrese) 
in fresco. The virgin’s blue robe was first grounded with 
black mixed with red, and then painted with blue mixed 
with size prepared from glue, for red of egg would have 
made it green. The blue, however, has frequently become 
a bnght green, spite of this care. There are numerous ex- 
amples of these methods in pictures, extending from the 
ago of Giotto to that of Baphael. In a pamting by Lippo 
Memmi at Assisi a dark rich red in distemper is laid over 
a preparation of light red m fresco. By Ghirlandajo a 
brown robe has been coloured in tempera over pale grey in 
fresco. The dark purple robe of the Cariliiml Bonaventura 
in the fresco called the Dispute on the Sacrament, by 
Eaphael, is spread over a preparation of red. Many other 
cases might be cited were it necessary. The most singular 
of all Was the preparation for paintmg trees and bushes by 
a ground in fresco of black, on which the leaves, branches, 
sprays, buds, and flowers were executed of the proper colours 
in distemper. Illustrations of this custom are observable 
in pictures by Orcagna, Pietro Laurati, Simone Memmi, 
Masolino, Paolo Ucello, and many other artists ; fr did not 
survive the 15 th century, and it is due to Masaccio to point 
out that he appears to have been the first to escape from 
this commonplace conventionality. 

The methods of mixing colours and tints and their use 
in painting were reduced to system, whether for painiang 
drapery or the nude. It was usual to prepare three pots of 
each colour carefully graduated. Thus, for iustanca, in the 
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preparafcloa of a flesTi tint, a certain quantity of lime, bianco- 
sangiovanni, was mixed with red , in another pot the same 
red, with mneh more lime , two equal portions of these tints 
were mixed in the third pot . thus three equal gradations 
were secured. A head, hand, or any part of the body being 
diawn on the wet plaster with fine lines with the brush, 
the shadows were painted with terra vert, then, the lightest 
flesh tint being taken, the liglits were put in. This done, 
the middle tint wea applied, the junctions between the two 
tints being carefully softened , next the darker colour was 
laid in, all these tones being fused together in a proper 
way The opeiations were repeated till sufficient solidity 
— ^imp \3to-— was obtained. Another and much lighter tone 
served to mark the high lights, such as those on the nose, 
chin, and parts of the ears j lastly, the small and most 
brilliant points of light were touched with pure white, and 
the whites of the eyes were painted. The artist next out- 
lined the nostrils, eyelids, and apertures of the ears with 
black, touched in the lower eyelids and the eyebrows with 
shades of sinopia, and with the same colour the nostrils, 
upper lip, and the line between the lips The hair was 
broadly shaded with terra vert, and washed over with light 
ochre ; thun the locks were defined with dark ochre, and 
the lights pencilled with a much lighter tint of the same ; 
lastly, the outlines were strengthened with sinopio. Such 
usually were the methods pursued by Giotto and his fol- 
lowers. It is evident that painting thus, according to a 
fixed system, a master and his trained pupils could act 
together and harmonize their work in a manner otherwise 
unattainable At the same time the individuality of the 
artist was not obliterated by this prevalence of rule. In 
the frescos attributed to Giotto and his followers or com- 
peers, it is not difficult to distinguish the different handi- 
work. In some the green shadows are modified with a 
warmer tint , m others the results are cold and formal j 
some paint with soft gradations, others in a harder manner, 
but the difference between the artists is still more observ- 
able in the drawing and proportions of the figures. As 
guiding cartoons were not piepared by the master; pro- 
bably the assistants or impils weie only provided with his 
sketches, which they enlarged on the wall with such skill 
as they possessed ; hence the vanetioa of proportion which 
are so remarkable. 

Draperies were painted with graduated colours jirepared 
in the same way ; the lights, according to the usage of the 
Tuscan school, wore heightened with pure white, and the 
shadows were glazed with washes of unmixed colour, show- 
ing that the intonaco must have been damp when these 
were applied or they would not have adhered. Thus in 
these pictures the most important part of the work was 
pure fresco, whilst the tempera, although undoubtedly 
used, was less freely applied by Giotto than by his master 
Oiinabue and his predecessors, judging from the mural 
paintings at AssisL To the taste and genius of Giotti 
was owing this great improvement m the technical pro- 
cesses of mural painting. 

The architectural details, where they occur as accessories 
or backgrounds, are carefully drawu and painted with in- 
finite grace, and as architectural desigus they are singularly 
beautifulj especially m the works of Giotto. It is true that 
they are invariably too small in proportion to the figures, — 
a peculiarity which they probably owe to the imitation of 
similar adjuncts in ancient Bomaii bassi-rilievi. The con- 
ventional routine of thus designing backgrounds lasted for 
rather more than a Imndred and fifty years. There is an 
appearance of perspective, showing observation, but no 
knowledge of optical laws. The method was in every re- 
spect analogous to tliat which regulated the drawing of 
very similar details in ancient Roman art. 

These mediaeval mural pictures in Italy place painting 
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much more upon an equality with the sister arts of archi- 
tecture and sculpture than was the case in other parts of 
Europe, they exhibit intense thought, sentiment, and as- 
cetic religious expression They have not the weird gran- 
deur and sublimity of the designs of Cimabue, nor do they 
show efforts like his to represent ideal beauty ; but they 
approach much moie nearly towards the representation of 
familiar nature, and the expression of human emotion. 
Still this art was conventional, of the infinite and beautiful 
variety of inanimate nature, or of its effects of sunshine 
and shade, the artists had no perception whatever 

The idea that painting possessed such a power had not 
yet been awakened ; but at the beginning of the 16 th cen- 
tury a genius was born who led it into new paths, and ex- 
ercised a good influence upon it, which produced the most 
beneficial results Tommaso da San Giovanni, called Ma- 
saccio, was this great painter. Another artist, at the present 
time of a more widespread reputation, divides the honouis 
of the first portion of the 15th century with Masaccio, to 
whom, however, he was far inferior in originality or per- 
ception of nature’s variety and beauty This was Fra Beato 
Angelico (see Fiebole) He continued the technical pio- 
cesses of the artists of the preceding century, and in his 
work mediiBval painting culminated and became perfect 
technically, but before he left the scene of his loving 
labours he was so far influenced by the rising wave of the 
revival that he abandoned Gothic forms in his accessories 
for timid imitations of classic architecture. 

In practice Fra Beato adhered to the lost to the precepts 
of the older school, but with a freshness of colour, a beauty 
of form, and a grace of manipulation all his own He 
finished his mural pictures with solid distemper of such 
peculiar excellence — very probably employing gum traga- 
canth, so insoluble is the mixture — that it remains com- 
paratively unchanged; and he transmitted to his succoasois 
the old scheme.s of preparatoiy grounds m fresco for the 
subsequent finishing coats in tempera, which for so long a 
period characterized monumental art. This is observable 
in many of his numerous works, and especially in Ins 
groat mural painting of the Crucifixion m the chapter house 
of St Mark’s, Floi-ciico In conformity with traditional 
custom, ho laid iu tho sky in deep rod in preparation for 
blue, which, however, has never boon applied. It is to be 
regretted that tho pious artist did not finish this liis most 
important work, but it illustrates iu a very remarkable 
way how far ho carried fresco boforo having recourse to 
distemper. 

The great and gifted painter Masaccio relinquish eel 
the precepts which had guided his predecessors and were 
practoed by his contemporary Fra Beato, as ho de[iarted 
from tlioirmothods of composition, drawing, and chiaroscuro. 
His insight into the true appearances of nature was that of 
genims, and ho pointed those with fidelity, and not con- 
ventionally, like the older mastera. II is art was a reve- 
lation : he hurst through the routine by which painting had 
hitlierto been bound ; it maybe said that ho anticipated all 
that was to be done after him, and that no artist, however 
groat, of tlio.se who followed him could oscaiio finding in 
the works of this wonderful originator anticipations of his 
own qualities as aii artist. They were studied as models 
by tho greatest artists of succeeding times, by Michelangelo, 
and by Raphael, who imitated him to tho extent of plagi- 
arism. Standing before the frescos of Masaccio we are 
introduced to new rules destined at a future time to regu- 
late tho practice of tho art. Ho frescos Iiithei’to painted 
had been so pure ; they are not entirely free from retoudi- 
ing iu distemper, but this was reduced to a minimum, yet 
with the attainment of a richness of colour and a force of 
chiaroscuro never surpassed. Masaccio could paint tho 
effects of sunlight with extraordinary power and brilliancy ; 
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when he chose he could rival tlie finish and refinement of 
Leonardo da Vinci , he created the art of characteristic 
portraiture, whilst he could rise to a lofty ideal. He 
shadowed foith the power of form of Michelangelo, the 
natural dignity of Raphael, the brilliant chiaroscuro of 
Correggio, and the rich colour of Titian. He cast behiud 
him the conventional pattern-like landscape of his jirede- 
cessors, and hinted at a new and true idea of representing 
scenery. Technically he painted with an impoato, and a 
freedom hitherto uiithought of, except by hia reputed 
master Masulino da Panicale, who had sufficient insight 
in moments of his existence to escape from formalism and 
to feel the influence of nature. It is not to be won- 
dered at that with such qualities os these Masaccio’s frescos 
should have been objects of study and admiration to gen- 
eiatious of artists. An aberration lu modern criticism 
and a fantastic and somewhat weak devotion to mediaeval 
forms gives a transient preference to the works of his devout 
contemporary; but in those of Masaccio the great prin- 
ciples of the revival rise brilliantly above the horizon, in 
those of Fra Boato the ideas of the Middle Ages set with 
pure and tranquil ray. 

With the advancement of the art of paintmg we have a 
discreditable decline in the requisite structural preparations, 
which has produced disastrous effects on many noble 
works of ark Frescos were only too frequently painted 
upon ill-built rubble walls, with unequal surfaces, which 
were not brought to a level by careful preparatory coats of 
plaster. This is unfortunately exemplified in the frescos 
of Masaccio. The results of uneven surfaces are the ac- 
cumulation of dust on the pictures and of other impu- 
rities, seldom removed, and the removal of which is 
accompanied by a certain risk. The careful structure of 
the Romans was known to their Italian successors, and was 
described by Leon Battista Alberti and other architects, 
but apparently with little effect. It is absolutely necessary 
that walls intoucled to be painted upon should be very care- 
fully constructed , the Pompeian system is excellent, and 
to it may bo added thin beds of asphalt at the bases and 
summits of the stone or brick work It must never be 
forgotten that damp is a deadly enemy to fresco-painting, 
and that unequal surfaces are unsightly as well as destructive. 

The history of mural painting may next bo illustrated by 
reference to the works of Bouozzo Qozzoli As a pupil of 
Fra Beato Angelico it might be expected that he would 
continue to use distemper painting extensively, and such 
was the cose. Greatly excelling his master in power of 
drawing, although with less sentiment, endowed with 
prolific fancy and capable of unweaned exertion, he has 
left very important mural pictures, which were begun in 
fresco, but were so entirely finished with distemper os to be 
in fact distemper pictures. The joinings of the intonaco 
in his works present a somewhat unusual appearance. 
They are for the most part carefully concealed, but in one 
of his compositions at Pisa they are very observable, and 
they are invariably cut at some distance from the outlines of 
the figures ; they are not unlike the joints between the 
polygons which form an Etruscan wall. Thus they include 
considerable portions of the background. ^ Other artiste, 
notably Mosollno, and at a later period Michelangelo, fre- 
quently included parte of the background in the day’s 
painting, which artists will readily recognize as, where 
possible, important in principle. The objection, however, 
is obvious. The joinings which do not follow the outlines 
disfigure the surface, unless carefully concealed by the help 
of distemper paintmg, which iu modern times would be 
considered objectionable. When the paintings are so far 
from the eye that the joinings are invisible, as iu the 
Oapella Sistina, the method is valuable. Towards the 
cl)so of the 16 th century Filippino Lippi in his works 
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further illustratas the history of mural painting. He was 
employed to finish Masaccio’s fresco in the Braucacci 
Chapel, represontmg the Raising of the King’s Son, and 
he showed himself to be in every respect worthy of tlio 
honourable commission. He painted m the centre of the 
picture a group of eight figures, the heads of which in truth 
to nature and refined execution literally never have been ex- 
celled. He lacks the force of Masaccio, he did not see tlie 
effect of sunlight in the same way, he rather painted twilight, 
but he introduced into fresco a variety in the management 
of flesh tints and grace of technical execution which unfor- 
tunately diminished m his later works. These were his 
characteristics when he painted iu competition with Masaccio. 
His method was also to prepaie the draperies of the figures 
in fresco, and then to glaze them copiously with dis- 
temper colour, WTiilst Masaccio invariably painted hands 
in fresco, FilUppino as invariably painted them in tempera 
over the draperies. This may have saved trouble, but was 
not otlierwise commendable It is to be remarked that 
apparently he first shaded them with terra vert lilce the 
medueval painters, subsequently adding the flesh tints 
Domenico Ghirlaudajo follows as an important and very 
able mural painter. He also commenced his works in 
fresco, in which he painted admirably with a large effective 
maimer combined with finish He used distemper exten- 
sively ; and as an unctuous glazing has been found upon 
frescos by his brother Rodolfo, it is possible that a new pro- 
cess of retouching was introduced by these brothers. It 
may have been lu their studio that Michelangelo when a 
boy learnt to retouch fresco in tempera ; he undoubtedly 
retained in his method some impressions derived from his 
first teachers. 

Pietro Perugino excelled in the art of fresco-painting as 
it was understood in his time. His works illustrate two 
very different methods. He painted in pure fresco ; and 
it may be observed that, whilst his oR pictures are marked 
by such rich and powerful colouring, some of his frescos 
are like doheate water-colour drawings. A glance at 
wall paintings of Masaccio would have shown him how 
far colour can be obtained in fresco. Ho doubt he had his 
motives, and when he wished to produce force and colour, 
like all other artiste of the time he had recourse to re- 
touching in distemper. His famous frescos in the Sala 
del Cambio at Perugia, are thus retouched all over, and 
consequently the usual and unequal darkening of the 
colours has taken place. They have force, but they have 
lost all brilliancy, and they illustrate m a remarkable way 
the inexpediency of a manner of painting which would 
suffer from the mephitic atmosphere of a crowded place of 
meeting. Pure frescos would have remained clear or could 
have been cleaned, whilst retouched frescos darkened witib.- 
out remedy. 

Another remarkable contemporary artist, Bernardino 
Pinturicchio may be said to have earned distemper pamting 
over fresco to the most extravagant degree of any master 
of his time. He fell back on the primitive conventions of 
gilt rilievo ornaments in stucco in his paintings, on hatch- 
ing with gold, and other barbaric splendours of early art. 
His mural pictures at Siena resemble illummations in ^oral 
books. They are in excellent preservation, having escaped 
damp and bad air within the well-built library of the 
cathedral. 

It is obvious that the progress made iu oil-paiuting iu 
the 16th century must have produced important effects upon 
fresco and ideas connected with it. Some oil painters 
transferred to their art the light brilliancy of wall painting, 
and notably Michelangelo in his oil picture for Angelo Doni 
Leonardo da Yinci estimated more justly the capabilities 
of tlie more powerful vehicla Tempera, after a brief 
straggle, sank before it, and disappeared from amongst the 
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procoases of art, whilst in mural painting tha habits long 
prevalent of retouching and glazing with strong distempers 
were confirmed for a time, and new methods were invented 
to make fresco rival the splendour and force of oil. It is 
to be regretted that it was not seen that this could be ade- 
quately attained, as had been demonstrated by Masaccio, 
with httle aid from extraneous means. Leonardo da Vinci 
evidently thought that fresco-paintmg was unequal to pro- 
duce the effects which he desired, and he executed his great 
mural pictm'e of tha Battle of Anghiari in encaustic, and 
hia still mors celebrated work, the Last Supper, in oil, with 
what disastrous results need not be recorded here except 
as a warning to artists to avoid methods not sanctioned by 
experience and not tested by time. 

A period is now reached, the close of the I6th and first 
years of the 16th centuries, when modifications were made 
in the technical preparations for fresco. Benozzo Gozzoli 
was probably one of the last of the artists who drew the 
outhnes of his mural pictures upon the preparatory coat of 
plaster. Writers upon fresco have only noticed one illus- 
tration of this custom in the ruins of a fresco by Pietro di 
Orviato at Pisa, but it was a generally established method j 
from the 13th to the dose of the 16th century. 

The account which we have in Vasaii of the preparation 1 
of the cartoons by Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo for 
their rival mural pictures in the hall of the mumcipal 
palace of Florence brings the history of fresco-painting 
to an important epoch. The execution of such full- 
size drawings, and of the previous sketches and studies 
requisite under the circumstances, involved an amount 
of thought and care hitherto little contemplated. The 
drawings in red on walls or rough plaster tv ere freely 
executed with httle study, and were not calculated to 
improve the artist's skill m the delineation of form ; but 
the preparation of the cartoon was for art the most im- 
portant step ever taken towards the cultivation of mastery 
in design, and to the acquisition of that profound know- 
ledge of form which characterized the great painters of the 
first part of the 16th century, the golden age of art. The 
cartoonist first prepared his sketch on a small scale, then 
made his studies from nature, either in separate clmwings 
or in a general delineation of the entire composition, In 
like manner he considered accessories and details, and made 
careful studies of drapery. Some artists madellod tho 
whole subject so as to observe the light and shade. This 
done, tbe paper for the cartoon was stretched and squared. 
Pupils were sometimes employed to transfer the sketches 
to this the working drawing. How carefully such cartoons 
were sometimes executed is described in the most interest* 
ing manner in the history of that famous one which 
Michelangelo drew with such infinite pains. Tho wall to 
be painted was then squared like the cartoon, which was 
cot into pieces of a convamenf size, and so was fitted by the 
help of the squares to the freshly laid intonaco. The out- 
line was then transferred to the yielding plaster either by 
the help of the pounce bag, the cartoon having been pricked, 
or it was marked through the paper with the stylus. It 
IS profoundly interesting to observe the different methods 
followed by the old masters in preparing the outline. The 
two greatest of all, Michelangelo andEaphael, were scnijm- 
loualy cai eful. They transferred the foems to the wet in- 
tonaco with the pounce, after which Michelangelo marked 
them in some places with a very shaip cutting point Sod- 
doma, a great painter, was on the contrary very careless m 
the preparation of liis cartoon and its transfer to the plaster. 
He frequently altered the drawing whilst painting. Bernar- 
dino Luini was content with mere indications of the 
contours. Pordonono indicates a fiery spirit in his mode of 
dashing them in with any sharp instmment at hand. 

Tho histoiy of the practice of frosco-paiiiting now reached 
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its apex in the works of Michelangelo and Baphael j those of 
a long line of great mural painters have illustrated m vari- 
ous ways most of the technical processes of this difficult 
but noble art. Michelangelo was unwilling to paint ; he 
remarked to Pope Julius, “ It is not my profession ,” yet his 
frescos may be token as perfect types of wbat ought to be 
aimed at by every practitioner, so far as method is concerned, 
apart from the retouching m distemper. The followmg 
apparently was his mode of painting The local colour 
was laid on and modelled into the cool shadow — (the use of 
terra vert in shadow had now disappeared, and grey taken 
its place) — ^with that perfect knowledge of form and ti nth 
of gradation habitual to Michelangelo, and observable in all 
his drawings. The hghts were then painted with a full 
brush and softened into the half tmts, then the darker parts 
of the shadows were added. It is observable in the execu- 
tion of this great artist that he modelled the colour in fresco 
with aU the breadth and impasto which slow drying oil pamt 
makes possible. This distinguishes at a glance his work 
from that of his assistants, which is laboriously stippled. 
It has been ascertained beyond a possibility of doubt that 
Michelangelo was not satisfied with pure fresco-painting ; 
but he did not repaint with distemper, — he merely glazed 
with a thin coating of a blackish giey mixed with size, 
which he applied in some places with washes, in others uitli 
stippling. This is very different from the older methods 
of painting over the fresco with solid distemper colour. 

In the celebrated mural paintings of Haphael m the Va- 
tican changes of method are very observable ; yet it may 
reasonably be inferred that the great artist’s wish was to 
paint in pure fresco. A century before the execution of 
these works, Masaccio had shown what groat results could bo 
achieved without having recourse to extensive retouchings, 
and Eapbael carefully studied his frescos. In his exquisite 
early fresco in San Severe in Perugia he showed tliat ho 
adhered to these principles. In his famous Vatican frescos 
he at first partially adhered to the mixed method: besides 
moderate retouching in the usual manner, ho proparod by 
a coat of red in fresco for painting blue in distemper j but 
when ho executed tho noble jncfciue of tlio School of Athens, 
he evidently desired to gob rid of this old systoiia, and ho 
paintod the blues without preparation on tho (lamp intonaco. 
It was well known from an early period of tho art that 
ultramarine resisted tbs caustic action of limo. “Wliatover 
tho blue which Kaphaolusod on this occasion, it has faded 
more than tho other colours in tho picture, which is there- 
fore now out of harmony, and his experiment so far failed. 
At other times tho contrary result is obsorvablo. In tlio 
Aurora by Quido it is the other colours which have faded, 
and the blues are now too strong, showing that ultramarine 
if carefully prepared stands bettor than other colours. 
Guoromo istho artist who has introduced blue in pnro fresco 
with most technical skill, and consequently his works re- 
tain a harmony which is very rare. Baphael evidently 
aimed at pure fresco-painting, but may have boon dis- 
satisfied with tho results j for he allowed tho greatest lati- 
tude to his pupils, who omployod distemper and apparently 
other Tohiclos copiously, when executing portions of their 
master’s works. When ho died, charged as they wore with 
the completion of the Stanze, and provided with his designs, 
they at once commenced on one of tho walls of tho Hall of 
Constantino to paint in oil, as if they had boon converted 
by their master's rival Sebastian del Piombo. Such was 
tho admiration excited by these works •Uiat Cardinal 
Hovizzft da Bibbieim wroto, — “ The pupils of Baphaol have 
executed a specimen of a figure in oil on tho wall, which 
was a beautiful work of ait, so much so that no one would 
look at tho rooms jiainted in fresco by IlapliaoL” 

These wore idle discussions and idle exporimouts j each 
branch of art has its field of operation, and it is to bo ro- 
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grefcted that the old masters generally were not satisfied 
with the effect of pure fiesco-painting. Masaccio trium- 
phantly illustrated its true powers. In the Brancacci 
chapel at Florence the perfection to which the noble ait 
may be carried without extraneous aid is amply illustrated. 
In the efforts made to give fresco the richness of colour and 
force of chiaroscuro of oil-painting, its finest qualities were 
in fact destroyed In the attempt there is a manifest con- 
fusion of ideas. Fresco-painting is in a special manner 
the hand-maiden of architecture, with which it harmonizes 
and to which it adapts itself in a manner from which oil- 
painting seeks to escape. Oil-painting asserts itself, fresco 
aims rather to adoni and complete the architecture with 
which it IS associated, but its history shows that not all 
artists undeistood its tine limits or its real mission 

Some lessons taught us by the results now ascertainable 
of the technical processes of the old masters may be summed 
up. The importance of careful construction of the wall so 
as to prevent the action of damp is evident. Undoubtedly 
the best walls arc those of brick with facings in the ancient 
Roman manner. The ruinous consequences of badly con- 
structed roofs have been shown by the state of the mural 
paintings at Assisu That pure fresco is a much more 
durable art than the mixed method of fresco and distemper- 
painting 18 obvious. Of distempers used, those containing 
animal matter are the worst, especially that prepared from 
eggs, for when they are assailed by damp, black fungi spread 
over such pictm-es and ruin them. It is needless now to 
point to the disastrous results which must foUow the use of 
white lead ; for as a pigment in tempera-painting its great 
defect IS kiioWu to all artists. The employment, of pozzolona 
in the preparatory coats of plaster may ayipear to be 
favourably supported by anciont examples. Pozzolana is 
a volcanic ash, which, mixed with lime, forms the famous 
Roman cement, and has admirable qualities , but it must 
not bo forgotten how Michelangelo suffered from using 
it, and how mould spread on hia frescos. The ancient 
masters prepared intonaco in two ways, — with lime and 
sand, and with lime and marble dust. If the sand used 
is quartz, the mixture is insoluble, and the fresco painted 
upon it will be permanent. If marble dust, on the contrary, 
bo preferred, as it was by many old masters from iis beauty, 
it is soluble, and it facilitates the formation of sal nitre on 
the surface, a common enemy and a dangerous one of frescos, 
for it destroys the colours. It is important that lightning 
conductors should be provided ; as at Assisi the action of 
the electric fluid on the frescos of the vaults, where it has 
played over the surface, has blackened them. 

The Germans, who have doiio much for the restoration 
of fresco in the present century, have added to the list of 
colours formerly in use, and in doing so have been aided 
by modern ohomistry. They have also exiierimentally fixed 
the time requisite for the preparation of the lime for the 
intonaco, and have greatly improved the structure of walls 
intended to be painted. They have restored the ancient 
method of lining walls internally with brick ; they have in- 
terposed sheets of lead between the bases of those walls and 
the foundations, and prevent the descent of damp from 
above in the same way. They consider it enough to keep 
the lime to be used for from ten to twelve month^ whether 
for the intonaco or for painting with, and the following is 
a list of the colours which they have added to those ^ em- 
ployed by the old masters : — Raw and burnt terra di sien^ 
all kinds of burnt ochres, a lake-coloured burnt vitriol, a 
purple burnt vitriol, raw and burnt umber, Cologne earth 
burnt forming an excellent black, chrome green, cobalt 
green, and for blue cobalt as now prepared, or imitations of it 
The frescos of the Venetian masters, and those of Antonio 
Allegri da Correggio, add little to our knowledge of the 
technical processes of mural painting. As might be ex- 


pected, the works of the Venetians, which are compara- 
tively few in number, show more attention to coloui than 
to form, and they are slight in execution. The most 
bnlliant are those by Paul Veronese, whose ideas of colour 
and effect in a special manner fitted him to deal with the 
conditions of monumental art. Correggio illustrates, as 
might be expected, the magic effects of sunlight alternating 
with shade, and the beauty of form and feature which dis- 
tinguish the immortal artist. Technically, his processes 
resemble those of other Italian masters, and his works have 
suffered in the same manner and from the same causes. 

Enough, it is hoped, has been said to explain the pro- 
cesses of fresco-pamting as practised by the greatest 
masters of the art. Some of these have led to their decay, 
but a combination of ignorance and carelessness on the 
part of the Itahans themselves has been the chief cause of 
the widespread ruin of the greatest examples of the art 
of painting which the genius of any nation has pioduced. 

Modem Fresco-Painting — The practice of painting in fresco lias 
been continued to the present time in Italy , it hna been employed 
not only for tho decoration of churches, piiblie Iniildings, and 

E te iBsidencoa, but also for painting exteriors. The traditional 
of painting the cxteiiors of houses iircvolent in Genoa and its 
neighbourhood for centiirics, and less frequently in other parts 
of Italy, still continues, although man incompetent manner and by 
paintoi-B of a muesli more ordmoiy class than fomierly. For the 
execution of interior work excellent frcsco-pnintera are readily found, 
and the Italians of tho present day are lu no respect inferior to 
their piedccossors in practical shill, however little they may equal 
them lu tlxo high characteristics of art. Modern Italian mnstois 
paint in pure fresco with much force of colour, satisfactory execution, 
and excellent Imish ; they repudiate the old system of rotouclimg 
with distemper colours, whilst apart from tho practice of fresco ^ey 
ara probably the best piuuters m distemper m Europe In this ai‘t 
they pamt like tho old moatei's with the egg vehicle, hut as a 
sojmirato art of mural painting, and never os an adjunct to fresco 
Towards the conimcnooment of tho present centuiy several German 
artists resident in Homo studied tho art of fresco with much zeal, 
and laid the foundation of tho modeni school of fiepco-paintors in 
Qonnany Some of them acquired a great amount of technical 
skill, and followed tho system of the old masters, hy training pupils 
ns assistants with satisfactoiy results, and thus were enablecf to 
undertake public work ivith comparative facility and at a reasonahlo 

S 1180. As already noticed, they improved the art in important 
aical respects, as well os the structure of edifices to be pamted, 
and settled me best methods for preporing tho lime for plastering 
with, ond for paintmg, 

111 France tlio mi: of fresco-pointing has not been successfully 
developed French artists who practice mural painting with great 
ability prefer oil or wax-painting, an ancient method which they as 
well ns the Italians ond Gennans have with much care and ingenuity 
endeavoured to revive. They have not been able to restore the 
ancient encaustic, but tliey have devised useftil and beautiful modes 
of mural paintiug and decoration 
A zealous attempt was made in England to promote the art of 
mural pmiitmg^m fresco, in connexion witli tho decoration of the 
new Houses ofFarhament in London. Caioful inqmncs were made 
in Germany and Italy, and a valuable amount of information was 
catliored and published ; and, after various oxjioriments, artists of 
distinction and ability were employed to pamt m fresco m the 
House of Lords and m otlier parte of the now national edifice 
Hotwitlirtftuilmg tho diflloultiBS which beset them in the practice 
of on oiH: HO ney to their experience and so different from their 
usual habits, a considerable amount of success was achieved, highly 
creditable to them and to tbeir zeal and perseverance. Hut 
frosco-painting has not been domiciled in Great Britain, nor has 
any great school of mural painters been formed. The excellent 
artists employed did not foim schools os m Germany or in Italy, 
or as in. France in a different branch of art , and wuthout the aid of 
trained asristants iiubho painting is impossible at a cost which can. 
ho brought withm reasonable limits. „ , . , 

Before the revival of fresco-pamting in London, Mr SJephomah 
Ball, a Scottish artist, who had studied the art in Itidy, pamted 
some clever and forcible frescos at Muirhonse, near Eombiu’gh, 
whidi after the lapse of about fort7-five years are sfriU, with the 
exception of the yellows, fresh and in excellent condition. 


30 Connino CennlnL TramtQ deUa <Enj!H8h 

Tlflold, 1844)? Vosttri, he Wa detpiv tectlleiH Ptttori, Bevitori, e AnhitetH, 

ico-mvintlnir), 1847, C.Heatli WIIboii, 'Report on FrescchPalntlna, In tho 
Ifihe Commitaionert ofUtaMne I*o^on, 1848, wd aamo 
lior’p m and Worlti (^Miapa<mgeloBuonarrottjim, also the 
Conuslsaloners on Ihe Fine AJtSj London, from 1843* (0* H* W*) 
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FJEIESCOBALDI, Girolamo, a celebrated musical com- 
poser, was bora at Eerrara in 1587. Little is known of his 
life except that he studied music at his birthplace under 
Alessandro MiUeviUe, and owed his first reputation to his 
beautiful TOice. According to one account he went to 
Belgium, at that time still a centre of the art, where 
he IS said to have hved till 1608, after which period 
he appears to have settled in Italy, at first in Milan, and 
from 1627 m Borne, where three years later he obtained the 
office of organist of St Peter’s Catliedral. At this period 
he had acquired great fame as a virtuoso on the organ, and 
according toBainino less than 30,000 people flocked to St 
Peter’s on his first appearance there He also excelled as a 
teacher, Frohberger, the celebrated German organist and 
precm* 3 or of Bach, being the most distinguished of his 
pupils. Frescobaldi’s compositions show the consummate 
art of the early Italian school, and his works for the organ 
more especially are full of the finest devices of fugal treat- 
ment. He also wrote numerous vocal compositions, such as 
canzone, motets, hymns, &c., a collection of madrigals for 
five voices (Antwerp, 1608) being among the earliest of 
his published works. The year of his death is not suffi- 
ciently established. F^tis conjectures 1664. 

FBESNEL, Augustin Jean (1788-1827), an illustrious 
French physicist, the son of an architect, was bom at 
Broglie, in the department of Eure, in France, May 10, 1788. 
His early progress in learning was slow, and when eight 
years old he was still unable to lead. At the age of 
thirteen he entered the Ecole 06ntraleinCaen,and at sixteen 
and a half the 'ificole Poly technique, where he acquitted him- 
self with distmction. Thence he went to the Ecole des 
Ponta et Chaussdes. He served as an engmeer successively 
in the departments of Vendde, DrOme, and Hle-et-Villaine ; 
but his espousal of the cause of the Bourbons in 1814 
occasioned, on Napoleon’s reaccession to power, the loss 
of his appointment. On the second restoration he obtained 
a post as engineer in Pans, where much of his life from 
that time was spent. His researches in optica, continued 
until hiB death, appear to have been begun about the 
year 1814, when he prepared a paper ou the aberration of 
light, which, however, was not published In 1818 he read 
his celebrated memoir on diffraction, for which in the ensu- 
ing year he received the prize of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. He was in 1823 unanimously elected a member 
of the Academy, and in 1826 he became a member of the 
Boyal Society of London, which iu 1827, at the time of 
his last illness, awarded him the Eumford medal. In 1819 
he was nominated a commissioner of lighthouses, for which 
he was the first to construct compound lenses os substitutes 
for mirrors (see Liquthousbs). Fresnel died of consumption 
at Ville-d’Avray, near Paris, July 14, 1827. The uudu- 
latory theory of light enunciated by Hooke, and uphold by 
Huygens and Euler, but first founded upon experimental 
demonstration by Thomas Young, was extended to a large 
class of optical phenomena, and permanently established, by 
the brilliant discoveries and the mathematical deductions 
of Fresnel By the use of two plane mirrors of metal, 
forming with each other an angle of nearly 180", he avoided 
the diffraction caused in Grimaldi’s experiment on inter- 
ference by the employment of apertures for the transmission 
of the hght, and was thus enabled iu the most conclusive 
manner to account for the phenomena of interference in ac- 
cordance with the undulatory theory. With Arago he 
studied the laws of the interference of polarized rays, and 
discovered that though when similarly polarized they aflfect 
each other as do ordinary rays, yet when rectangularly 
polarized they have no power of interferenco. Circularly 
polarized light Fresnel obtained by means of a rhomb of 
glass, known as “ Fresnel’s rhomb,” having obtuse angles of 
126®, and acute angles of 64°. His labours in the cause 
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of optical science received during his lifetime only scant 
public recognition, and some of his papers were not prmted 
by the Academy of Sciences tlU many years after his de- 
cease But, as he wrote to Young in 1824, in him “ that 
sensibility, or that vanity, which people call love of glory ” 
had been blunted. “ AU the compliments,” he says, “ that 
I have received from Arago, Laplace, and Biot never gave 
me BO much pleasure as the discovery of a theoretic truth, 
or the confirmation of a calculation by experiment.” For 
further details as to the scientific achievements of Fresnel 
see Arago and Optics. His papers were published chiefly 
in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, the buUotius 
of the Soci^td Philomatique, and the Annales de Cliiime. 

See Diileau, “Notice siir Fresnel,” Eemie Eiicy., t xxxix , 
Aifigo, (Euvres computes, t. i , and Dr G Peacock, Miscellaneous 
Works of Thomas Young, vol. i. 

FEESNILLO, a town of Mexico, m the state of Zacate- 
cas, is situated 30 miles N.W of Zacatecas, on a branch of 
the Santiago river, in the plain which divides the moun- 
tains of Santa Cruz and Deganos from the Zacatecas range. 
It is well built, and its streets are clean and regular. The 
country in the immediate neighbourhood is pretty and fer- 
tile, and maize and wheat are cultivated. Fresuillo is noted 
chiefly for its silver mines situated at tho adjacent knoll of 
Proauo. They were discovered in 1569, and for a long 
period have been the most productive lu the country, tho 
annual yield averaging more than ^£500,000 A school of 
mines was founded in 1853. Population about 16,000. 

FRESNOY, Charles Alphonse du (1611-1665), a 
painter and writer on his art, was born in Pans, son of an 
apothecary. He was destined for tho medical piofession, 
and well educated in Latin and Greek ; but, having a nat- 
ural propensity for the fine arts, ho would not apply to his 
intended vocation, and was allowed to learn tho riidiihent'i 
of design under Perrier and Vouet. At the ago of twenty- 
one ho went off to Rome, with no resources j he drew ruins and 
architectural subjects. After two years thus spent, ho lo- 
encountered his old fellow-student Pieiro Mignaid, and by 
his aid obtained some amelioration of his professional pios- 
pects. Ho studied Raphael and tho antiijiic, wont iu 
1633 to Venice, and in 1666 returned to Franco. During 
two years he was now employed in painting altiir-piccos in 
the chateau of Rainey, landscapes, <kc. Ills death was 
caused by an attack of apoplexy followed by palsy ; he ex- 
pired at Villiers le Bol, near Pans. Ho iiovor man ii-d, Ilia 
pictorial works are fow , they aro correct in drawing, 
with something of tho Cnracci in design, and of Titian iu 
colouring, but wanting fire and expression, and insufficient 
to keep his nan:io in any ominoiit repute. IIo is remomberod 
now almost entirely as a writer rnthor than paintor. His 
Latin poem, De Arte Graphica, was written during his 
Italian sojourn, and embodied his observations on tlio art 
of painting j it may bo tormod a critical treabi.so on the 
practice of the art, with general advice to students. I’lio 
precepts are sound according to tho standard of his time ; 
the poetical merits slender enough. Ilio Latin style is 
formed chiefly on Lucretius and Horace. This poem was 
first published by Migimrd, and has been translati'd into 
several languages. In 1684 it was turned into French by 
Roger do Piles ; Drydon translated tho work into English 
prose j and a rendering into verso by hfason followed, to 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds added some annotations. 

FREUDENSTADT, a town of WUrtoinberg, circle of the 
Black Forest, on the right bank of tho Murg, 4*2 miles 
W.S.W. of Stuttgart. It has a large square, u town- 
house, and a Protestant chuich of later Gothic architoctuie, 
with two naves at right anglas to each other, iu one of 
which the male and in the other tho female members of 
the congregation worship separately. The manufactures 
include woollen cloth, nails, white lend, putasli, and Prussian 
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blue ; and there is some trade in corn, cattle, and wood. 
Freudenstadt was founded in 1599 by Protestant refugees 
from Austria, and at first it received from Duke Frederick 
the name of Fredericks tad t, which on account of the peace* 
ful prosperity of the town was afterwards changed to Freu- 
denstadt. The population in 1875 was 5325. 

FEEUDENTHAL, a town of Austrian Silesia, ciicle of 
Troppau, on the Black Water, 22 miles W. of Troppau. It 
has a large castle, a Piarist college, an orphan asylum, a 
head real-school, and an under real-school Its principal 
industiies are linen and wooUen weaving, and the manu- 
facture of leather, chemicals, and metal wares. The popu- 
lation HI 1869 was 6243 

FEEYA, in Teutonic mythology, one of the Vanen, or 
spirits of the breathing wind, which have their abode in 
Vansheim, or middle air between the upper and under 
world. Freya, or Fregga, becomes the wife of Odur or 
Woden (Odin), and the mother of lord, the earth, thus 
answering to the Greek Demeter. In the myth of Thor, 
whose hammer is stolen by the giant Thoym, Freya lends 
her feather-garment to Loki, and thus enables him to go 
in search of it. Tho 3 Tn refuses to give it up, unless Freya 
will consent to be his wife , and as Freya will not go, Thor, 
on the advice of the Hoimdall, descends to Jotunheim in 
the disguise of a bride, and Thoym, taking the god to be 
Freya, meets his doom at Ixis hands at the moment of his 
fancied nuptials. 

FEEYOINET, Louis Claude Desaulsbs de (1779- 
1842), French navigator, was bom at Montelimart in 
Dauphiny, August 7, 1779. In 1793 he entered the 
French navy. After taking part in several engagements 
against the English, he .loined in 1800, along with his 
brother Henri Louis (1777-1840), who aftorwaids rose to 
the rank of admiral, the expedition sent out under Captain 
Baudiii ill tho “Naturahste” and “Gdogrnphe” to explore 
the south and south-wost coasts of Australia. Much of the 
giound already gone over by Flinders was revisited, and new 
names imposed by this expedition, which claimed credit for 
discoveries really made by tho English navigator (see 
Flindeus). In 1805 Louis returned to Paris, and was 
entrusted by Qovornmeut with the work of preparing the 
maps and plans of the expedition. In 1817 he commanded 
tho “Uranie,” in which Arago and others went to Rio de 
Janeiro, to take a series of pendulum measurements. This 
was only jnut of a larger scheme for obtaining observations, 
not only iii geography and ethnology, but in astronomy, ter- 
restrial magnetism, and meteorology, and for tbe collection 
of specimens in natural Instory For three years Freycinet 
cruised about, visiting Australia, the Marianne, Sandwich, 
and other Pacific islands. South America, and other places, 
returning to France, notwithstanding the loss of the 
“ Uranio,’* with fine collections in all departments of 
natural liistory, and with voluminous notes and drawings 
which form an important contribution to a knowledge of 
tbe countries visited. The results of this voyage were 
published under Freycinat’s supervision, with the title of 
Voyage Autonr du Monde^ <feo,, in 1826-44, in 8 quarto 
volumes, and several folio volumes of fine plates aud maps. 
It has not, however, boon completed Freycinet was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1826, and was one 
of the founders of the Paris Geographical Society, He 
died August 18, 1842. 

FREYTAG, Gsona Wilhelm Feiedeich (1788-1861), 
Arabist, was bom at Ltineburg on the 19 th of September 
1788. After the usual preliminary training he entered the 
university of Gottingen as a student of philology and theo- 
logy. From 1811 to 1813 he acted as repetent or theo- 
logical tutor there, but in the latter year he accepted an 
appointment as sub-librarian, at Kdnigsberg, unable, it is 
said, any longer to witness the subjection of Hanover to the 
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French. In 1816 he became a chaplain in the Prussian 
army, and in that capacity visited Pans, where he had 
ample opportunities for the cultivation of his favourite 
Oriental studi es. On the proclamation of peace he resigned 
his chaplaincy, but with the sanction and support of his 
Government continued his researches in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish at Paris, under De Sacy. In 181 9 he was appointed 
to the professorship of Onental languages in the recently 
established university of Bonn, and this post he continued 
to hold until his death, wliich took place on the 16th of 
November 1861. Besides publishing a compendimn of 
Hebrew grammar {Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Eehraisthm 
Spachef 1836), and a treatise on Aiabic versification 
{parstellung der Arahisclien Yershinst, 1838), he edited 
two volumes of Arabic songs (Uamasoi Camiina, 1828-52) 
and three of Arabic proverbs {Aralnm Frovethxa, 1838-43) 
But his principal work was the laborious and praiseworthy 
Lexicon Amhico-Laiinum (1830-37), which rapidly super- 
seded tbe earlier lexicons, and which, though not to be 
compared with the magnificent torso of Lane, is likely to 
remain long m current use as embodying the best results 
of the labours of De Sacy and his school. An abridgment 
of the larger work was published in 1837. 

FRIAR, fiom the Latm f rater through the French 
(Ital/iafe or/?«. Span. or fray), a secondary form 
of a word which is common to all the Aryan languages, is 
a name commonly applied ui English to any lay member of 
any mendicant order. One who has received ordination is 
usually dignified with the appellation of father The church 
of Rome at present recognizes a considerable number of 
mendicant orders, but at the time when tlie word first 
became current in England, there were practically only four, 
namely, those which alone had been sanctioned by Pope 
Gregory X. at the second council of Lyons in 127 L Tliey 
were the Eremite or Austin Friars, the Carmelites oi White 
Friars, the Dominicans or Black Friars (sometimes also 
called preaching friars), and the Franciscans, Minors, or 
Grey Friars. For some estimate of the influence of these 
begging fnars on the intellectual and social life of England, 
see England, vol. vm. 316, 317. They were first brought 
into Scotland during the reign of Alexander 11 , but for 
many years afterwards were subject to tbe provmcials in 
England. The “ Trinity Friars ” also had a monastery at 
Fail in Kyle (Ayrshire) ; and their provincial had at one 
time a seat, in virtue of his office, in the Scottish Parha- 
ment. Members of the same order, popularly known as 
“ crouched friars ” or cross-bearers (fratres cruciferi), began 
to appear in England also about the year 1244, and occa- 
sional reference is made to them in various ecclesiastical 
constitutions of that and of the following century, but 
they never attained to any great importance. See Mon- 
AOHiBM, Oaemelites, Domnioans, Feancisoans. 

FRIBOURG. See Fejhbueg. 

FRICTION is the resistance which every material surface 
presents to the sliding of any other such surface upon it. 
This resistance is due to the roughness of the surfaces, the 
minute projections upon each enter more or less into the 
minute depressions on the other, aud when motion occurs 
these roughnesses must either be worn off, or continually 
lifted out of the hollows into which they have fallen, or 
both, the resistance to motion being m either case qmte 
perceptible and measurable. Friction is preferably spoken 
of as “ resistance ” rather than “ force,” for a reason exactly 
the same as that which induces ns to treat stress rather as 
molecular resistance (to change of form) than as force, and 
which may be stated thus although fnction can he utilized 
as a moving force at will, and is continually so used, yet it 
cannot be a primary moving force; it can transmit or 
modify motion already existing, but cannot in the first in- 
stance cause It. For this some external force, not friction, 
IX. — 98 
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la required. The analogy mth stress appears complete ; the 
motion of the “ driving link” of a machine is communicated 
to all tha other parts, modified or unchanged as the case 
may be, by the stresses in those parts, but the actual 
setting in motioa of tha driving link itself cannot come 
aboat'by stress, but must have for its production force ob- 
tained directly from the expenditure of some form of energy. 
It 15 important, however, that the use of tha term “resist- 
nnoB ” should not be allowed to mislead Friction resists 
the motion of one surface upon another, but it may and fre- 
quently does confer the motion of the one upon the other, 
and m this way causes, instead of resists, the motion of the 
latter. This maybe made more clear, perhaps, by _an illus- 
Btration. Suppose we have a leather strap A. passing over 
a fixed cylindrical dram B, and let a pulling force or effort 
be apphed to the stiap. The force applied to A can act on 
B only at the surfaces of contact between them. There it 
becomes an effoifc tending either to move A upon B, or to 
move the body B itself, according to the frictional condi- 
tioas In tha abaancG of friction ifc would simply cause A 
to slide ou B, so that we may call it an effort tending to 
make A alida on B. The friction is the resistance offered 
by the surface of B to any such motion. Bat the value of 
this resistance is nob m any way a function of the effort 
Itself, — it deponds ohlefly upon the pressure normal to the 
surfaces and the nature of the surfaces. It may therefore 
be either leas or greater than the effort If leas, A slides 
over B, the rate of motion being determined by the excess 
of the effort over the resistance (friction) But if the latter 
be greater, no sliding can occur, t c , A cannot, under the 
action of the supposed force, move upon E The effort 
between the surfaces exists, however, exactly as before, — 
and it must now tend to cause the motion of B. But tlio 
body B is. fixed, — or, m other words, we suppose its resist- 
ance to motion greater than any effort which can tend to 
move It, — Whence no motioa takes place It must bo 
specially noticed, however, that it is not the friction between 
A and B that has prevented motion, thie only prevented A 
moving on B, — ^it is the force which keeps B stationary, 
whatever that may be, which has finally pievontod any 
motion taking place. This can be easily seen. Supjiose 
B not to be fixed, but to bo capable of moving against somo 
third body C (which might, e y., contain cylindrical^benr- 
iugs, if B ware a drum with its shaft), itself fixed, — and 
further, suppose the frictional resistance between B and 0 
to be the only resistance to B's motion. Then if this be 
leas than the effort of A upon B, as it of course may he, 
this effort will cause the motion of B. Thus friction 
causes motion, for had there been no frictional resistance 
between the surfaces of A and of B, the latter body would 
have remained stationary, and A only would have moved. 
In the case supposed, therefore, the friction between A and 
B is a necessary condition of B receiving any motion from 
the external force applied to A. 

Without entering here on the mathematical treatment 
of the subject of friction, some general conclusions may be 
pointed out which have been arrived at as the results of ex- 
periment. The “laws ” first enunciated by Coulomb (1 781), 
and afterwards confirmed by Monn (1830-34), have been 
found to hold good within very wide limits. These are — 
(I) that tho friction is proportional to the normal pressure 
between the surfaces of coutact, and therefore indeiiendoat 
of the area of tho,s 0 surfaces (ie., of the intensity of the 
pressure), and (2) that it is independent of the velocity 
with which the surfaces slide one on the other. For many 
practical purposes these statements are suflBLoiently accurate, 
and they do in fact Bonsibly represent the results of experi- 
ment for the pressures and at tho velocities most commonly 
ocoiirriug. Assuming tlio correctuesB of these, friction is 
generally moasured in terms simply of tho total pressure 
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between the surfaces, by multiplying it by a “ coefificient of 
friction” depending on the material of the surfaces and 
their state as to smoothness and lubrication But beyond 
certain limits the “laws” stated are certainly incorrect, and 
are to be regarded as mere practical rules, of extensive 
application certainly, but without any pretension to be 
looked at as really general laws. 

Coulomb pointed out long ago that the resistance of a body 
to be set in motion was in many cases much greater than tho 
resistance which it offered to continued motion , and since 
hiB time writers )iave always distinguished the “ friction of 
rest,” or static friction, from the “ friction of motion,” or 
kinetic friction. He showed also that the value of the 
former depended often both upon the intensity of the pres- 
sure and upon the length of tune during which contact had 
lasted, both which facts quite agree with what we should 
expect fioin our knowledge of the physical nature, already 
mentioned, of the causes of friction. It seems not unrea- 
sonable to expect that the influence of time upon friction 
should show itself m a comparison of very slow with very 
rapid motion, as well as in a comparison of starting (i e , 
motion after a long time of rest) with continued motion. 
That the friction at the higher velocities occurring in en- 
gineering practice is much less than at common velocities 
has been shown by several modern experiments, most re- 
I cently by those of Captain Douglas Qaltoii (Brit. Assoc , 
Dublin Meeting, 1878, and Inst. Eech. Eng,, Paris and 
Manchester Meetings, 1878) on the friction botwoou brake- 
blocks and wheels, and between wheels and rails. Until 
quite lately, however, no increase iu tho coefficient of friction 
had ever been detooted at slow speeds, but tho rocoiib expo- 
ninents of Prof. Fleemmg Jenkm (P/ii7. 1877, pt 

2) have shown conclusively that at extremely low veloci- 
ties (the lowest measured was about 0002 feet per second) 
there is a sensible increase of frictional resistance iu many 
cases, most notably in those in which, there is the most 
marked difference between the friction of rost and that of 
motion ^These experiments distinctly jioint to the conclu- 
sion, although without absolutely proving it, that iu such 
cases the coefficient of kinetic friction gradually iiicreasoa 
as the velocity bocomos extremely small, and passes without 
discontiuuity into that of static friction. We know that 
I botli at very high and very low proesuros tlio cooiliciont of 
friction is affected by tho intensity of pressure, and that, 
just ns with velocity, ifc ciin only ho regarded as mdepoudont 
of the intensity and proportional simply to tho fcolul load 
within more or less definite limits, liccont oxporimouta 
have not, however, been directed so much to this point as 
to the influence of velocity, which we have already men- 
tioned. (a. b. w. k.) 

FEIEDLAND, a town of Bohemia, tho chief town of a 
circle, is situated in the valley of tho Wittieh at tho con- 
fluence of that river with the Baanitic, 14 miles E. of 
Zittau. Bosides tho old town, which is still surround od 
by walls, it contains throo suburbs Tho principal industry 
is the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth, li’fiedland 
is chiefly remarkable for its old castle, which occupies an 
imposing situation on a small hill commanding tho town. 
The towor of this building was Greeted in 1014, and the 
whole Btruoture was oompleted in 1C51, It was several 
times hosiogod in the Thirty Years’ and Seven Yoars’ Wars. 
In 1022 it was purchased by Wallonstoin, and liis likeness, 
painted in 1026, is included in tho list of portraits of former 
possessors of the castle which adorn its walls. The popu- 
lation in 1875 was 4482, 

FEIEDLAISTD, a town of Germany, in tho grand-duehy 
, of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, circle of Stargard, is situated on tlie 
I Miihleutaicli, 35 miles BT.E. of Rtrohtj:, It is surrounded 
by walls, and possossos a fine Qothio church and a gym- 
1 nasium. It has manufactures of woollen and linen cloths, 
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leather, and tobacco Freidland waa founded m 1244 by 
the margraves John and Otho III of Brandenburg. The 
population in 1875 was 5086, 

FRIEDLAND, a town of Prussia, in the government 
district of IComgsberg, province of Prussia, is situated on 
the Alle, 27 miles S.E. of Konigsberg. At Fnedland Napo- 
leon gained a victory over the Russians under Bennigsen 
(June 14), which led to the peace concluded at Tilsit July 
7, 1807 The population in 1875 was 3299. 

FRIEDLAND, Valentine. See Trotzendorp. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS. The group thus named by 
Captain Cook, and otherwise called after the name of its 
chief island Tonga, was disco veied by Tasman in 1643. 
It lies m the South Pacific, on the S.W. limits of the area 
occupied by the Polynesian race, about 350 miles S.S.W. 
from Samoa, and 250 E S.E. from Fiju Tho long chain of 
islands, numbering about 150, though with a collective area 
hardly exceeding 400 square miles, extends from 18“ 5' 
to 22“ 29' S. lat., and 173“ 62' to 176“ 10' W. long., and 
is broken into threo groups, viz , the Tonga to the S , Habai 
(which again is divided into three clusters) in the centre, 
and Haafulahao or Vavau, to the N. Along the W. side 
of the N. half of this chain is a line of volcanic action, 
where the islands (of which throe are active volcanoes) are 
high and wooded, one peak rising over 5000 feet. But the 
great majority of the islands are level, averaging 40 feet 
high, with hills rising to 600 feet ; tfieir sides are generally 
steep ; they are formed of coral limestone, in some places a 
compact white rock, and in Vavau occasionally crystalline, 
and containing stalactitic caves of great beauty. The 
surface is covered, which is unusual in coral islands, with 
a deep rich mould, mixed towards the sea with sand, and 
having a substratum of rod or blue clay. The soil is thus 
very productive, although water is scarce and bad. Run- 
ning streams are very rare, but streams and basins of clear 
water occur in tho limestone rock below the surface. 

— Barrier reefs are rare ; fringing reefs are numor- 
ons, except on tho E. side, which is nearly free, and there 
are many small isolated reefs and volcanic banks among tho 
islands. If the reefs impede navigation they form some 
good harbours. The best is on the S. W. side of Vavau j 
another is on the N. of Tonga at Bangaimotu.^ 

Islands. — The most considerable island is Ton^a, or 
Toiu/a-talm (the Sacred Tonga), in the S. group, about 21 
by i2 miles, and 128 square noiles in area, which contains 
the capital, Nukualofa. Tho vegetation is rich and beauti- 
ful, but tho scenery tome, the land seldom rising above 60 
foot. JSoa, 9 miles to the S.E. and nearly 12 by 5 miles, 
is 600 feet high, and much more jiicturesque, diversified 
by rocks and woods, Vava^t, in the N. group, is next to 
Tonga in size, 42 miles in circumference and 300 feet high. 
Next to these come Homuka and Lefuka in the Habai 
group, about 19 miles in circumference ; Tofua, 2846 feet, 
Late^ 1820 feet, and KaOj 6080 feet high, which are 
volcanic, and smdler. Vavau and the neighbouring islands 
are higher and more varied in contour than those to the S, 
The islands of the central group are numerous and very 
fertile. Earthquakes are frequent; from 1846 to 1867 
volcanic eruptions were very violent, and islands once 
fertile were devastated and nearly destroyed. A new island 
rose from the sea, and was at once named “ Wesley,” but 
disappeared again. 

Climate .— climate is enervating ; it is damp, with 
heavy dews end frequent alternations of temperature, 
which averages 76°-7r F., though considerably higher in 
Vavau. Cool S,E, trade winds blow, sometimes with great 
violence, from April to December. During the r^t of 
the year the winds blow from W.N. W. and N., with rain and 
occasional destructive hurricanes. 

— The vegetation is similar to that of Fiji, but 
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more definitely Indo-Malayan in character ; it embraces aU 
the plants of the groups to the E., with many that are 
absent there. Ferns abound, some of them peculiar, and 
tree ferns on the higher islands. There are 4 palms, among 
them tho Kentia of Fiji. For the rest, Gramineoe, Rubi- 
aeeffi, Ficoideae, Myrtacete, Euphorbiae, Malvacem, and 
Leguminosse predominate. All the usual fruit trees and 
cultivated plants of the Pacific are found. The most 
valuable timber trees aie the tamanu {Calophyllum. Bur- 
manni), milo (27iespesia popidnea), futu 
speevosa), mohemohe, tavaki, and Castianna or iron-wood. 

Faxina. — The only indigenous land mammalia are a small 
rat, and a few curious species of bats. The dog and the 
pig were no doubt introduced by man. Sheep and cattle 
imported of late years by Europeans do not multiply, owing 
to insuflScienb space and pasture. Of birds some 30 kinds 
are known, an owl being the only bird of prey , paiTots, 
pigeons, kingfishers, honey-suckers, rails, ducks, and other 
water birds are numerous. There are snakes and small 
lizards, but no frogs or toads Of insects there are rela- 
tively few kinds, but ants, beetles, and musqmtoes abound. 
The fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are varied and numerous. 
Turtle and sea-snakes abound, as do mollusca, of which 
a few are peculiar, and zoophytes. 

People . — ^The mbabitanta are, intellectually, perhaps the 
most advanced of the Polynesian race, and exercise an 
influence over distant neighbours, especially in Fiji, quite 
out of proportion to their numbers, which do not exceed 
20,000 or 25,000. Their conquests have extended as far 
as Niue, or Savage Island, 200 miles to the E , and to 
various other islands to the N. In Cook’s time Pouloho, 
the principal chief, considered Samoa to be within his 
dominions. This pre-eminence may perhaps be due to an 
early infusion of Fijian blood . Pritchard {Polynesian Jte- 
miniscences) observed such crosses to be always more 
vigorous than the puio races in these islonds , and this 
influence seems also traceable in the Tongan dialect, and 
appears to have been partially transmitted thence to the 
fi p .Tun t v Ti r Various customs, traditions, and names of places 
point to a former relation with Fiji, but Fijian influence in 
Tonga is insignificant compared with that of Tonga in Fiji 
(see Fiji). Their prior conversion to Christianity gave the 
people material as weU as moral advantages over their 
neighbours, and King George, a very remarkable man, and 
far in advance of his people, has, during a long reign, made 
the most of ^ese. 

Until recently there were, as in Japan, two sovereigns; 
the higher of these, called Tui Tonga (Chief of Tonga), waa 
greatly reverenced, but for at least the last 200 years has 
enjoyed little power. The real ruler, and the chief ojBficers 
of the state, were members of the Toubo family, from which 
also the wife of the Tui Tonga was always chosen, whose 
descendants through the female line had, under the title 
of “tamaha,” special honours and privileges, recalhngthe 
** vasu ” of Fijl^ Below these came the Eiki or chiefs, and 
next to them the class called Matabiil6. These were the 
hereditary counsellors and companions of the chiefs, and 
conveyed to the people the decisions formed at their assem- 
blies. They also directed the national ceremonies, ^d 
preserved the popular traditions. Dm’ing the long civil 
wars in the early part of this century, the ipstitution of Tui 
Tonga lapsed, and various chiefs became independeut, but 
they were gradually subdued, and the whole group united 
by King George, He commuted for a money payment the 
service due from the common people to their chiefs, whom 
he assembles in a sort of parliament, having in 1862 estar 
blished a “constitutional government.” Taxation is heavy : 
a poll tax of 4 dollars is levied and strictly enforced. 

1 A inatitntion (“tamosa”) exists at Samoa. 
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The lunitad extent and resources of tlie islands tend to 
minimize foreign settlement and interference, but missionary 
influence is, directly or indirectly, anpreme. The i^gune is 
accordingly somewhat strained and severe, and lestlesa spirits 
have to seek a vent for their energies in Fiji or elsewhere. 
Crime, however, is infreq^uent, and moiality, always above 
the Polynesiaa average, is improving ; nearly every one can 
read, and there is a general appearance of oi*dar and comfort. 
The people have strict notions of etiquette and gradations of 
rank ; their natural independence and self-esteem is perhaps 
fostered by their frequent employment as the teachers of 
others, for which, however, they show much aptitude , other- 
wise they are amiable and (especially m the upper ranks) 
courteous. They are arrogant, lively, inquisitive, and inclined 
to steal,— their attacks, la earlier days, on Europeans, when 
not caused by misunderstandings, being due probably to 
their desire to obtain property which to them was of 
immense value They aie brave and not devoid of energy, 
though the soft climate and the abundance of food are 
against sustained exertion or great industrial progress. 
They value children, and seldom practise infanticide, and 
cannibalism only in exceptional cases. Their women are 
kindly treated, and only do the lighter work Agriculture, 
which is well understood, is the chief industry. They are 
bold and skilful sadocs and fishermen, other trades, as 
boat and house building, carving, cooking, net and mat 
making, are usually hereditary. Their houses are slightly 
built, but the surrounding ground and roads are laid out 
With great care and taste. 

There are some ancient stone lemains heio, as in the 
Caroline Islands, burial places (feitoka) built with gieat 
liloc^, and a remarkable monument cousisting of two large 
blocks with a trausveree one, containing a circular basin in 
the centre. 

The principal diseases ate leprosy and elephantiasis, tona 
(the thoko of Fiji), influenza, ulcers, scrofula, consumption, 
and ophthalmia. Owing to the absence of swamps, fever of 
a severe type is rare. 

The chief articles of export aie cocoa-nut oil and copra j 
a little sugar, cotton, and coffee, the cultivation of which is 
encouraged by the king , and fresh provisions for shijis, as 
yams, pigs, and poultiy. The chief imports are cloth, 
cotton prints, hardwaie, mirrors, Ac., hut these arc not on 
the iucraasa Whale fishing (once extensive) is still caiiied | 
on among the islands by European and American vessels. 

See ffooH's Voynges] Manner’s Account of iM Nniivca of the I 
Toiigu Islands \ Dunioat d’Urvillo’s Yoyage dc V "Astrolabe’' \ 
West’s Tm Years in South Central Polynesia] Hrpufililoy’s 
during Ontise of H.M S. "Oura^a,'' 1805; Meiuioke, JDu Jnseln 
ties Stillm Oceans ; Waldognivo in Ji. 0 S. Journal, 18B0. (C. T.) 

FRIESIDLY SOCIETIES, according to the coropro- 
hensive definition of the Friendly Societies Act 1876, which 
now regulates such societies in Croat Britain and Ireland, 
are “ societies established to provide by volimtary subscrij)- 
tions of the members thereof, with or without the aid of 
donations, for the relief or maintenance of tho ineiubera, 
their husbands, wives, children, fathers, mothers, brothora 
or sisters, nephews or nieces, or wards hoing orphans, dur- 
ing sickness or other infirmity, whether bodily or mental, 
111 old age, or in widowhood, or for the relief or mainten- 
ance of the orphan children of members during minority; 
for insuring money to be paid on the birth of a member’s 
child, or on the death of a member, or for the funeral 
espouaoa of the husband, wife, or child of a member, or of 
tile widow of a deceased meiiibei, or, as respects persons of 
tho Jewish porsuasion, for the payment of a sum of money 
during the period of confined mourning j for the relief or 
maintenance of the members when on travel ni search of 
einployinoiifc, or when m distressed circumstances, or in 
case (»f shipwreck, or loss or damage of or to boats or 
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nets, for the endowment of members or nominees of 
members at any age , for the insurance against fire to any 
amount not exceeding .£15 of the tools or implements of 
the trade or calling of the members ” — and aie limited in 
their contracts for assurance of annuities to £50, and for 
assurance of a gross sum to £200. They may be de- 
scribed in a more popular aud condensed foim of words as 
the mutual assurance societies of the poorer classes, by 
which they seek to aid each other in the emergencies aris- 
mg from sickness and death and other causes of distress 
A phrase in the first Act for the encouiagemeut and relief 
of friendly societies, passed in 1703, designating them 
“societies of good fellowship,” indicates another useful 
phase of their operations. 

The ongm of the friendly society is, probably in all ( 
countries, the burial club. It has been the policy of 
every rehgion, if indeed it is not a common instinct ot 
humanity, to surround the disposal of a dead body with 
circumstances of pomp and expenditure, often be>oncI tho 
means of the surviving relatives. The appeal fur Iielp to 
fiiezids and neighbours which necessarily follows is soon 
organized into a system of mutual aid, that falls in nat- 
urally with the religious ceremonies by which honour is 
done to the dead Thus Archdeacon Gray tells us that in 
China there are burial societies, tcimed “ long-life loan 
companies,” m almost all the tovvns and viliages Among 
the Greeks the Spayot combined the leligious with tho pro- 
vident element From tlie Greeks tho Romans douved 
their fraternities of a similar kind. Tho Teutons in like 
manner had their guilds. ‘Whether tho English fiiondly 
society owes its origin in the higher degieo to tho Bomuu 
or the Teutonic lufluenco can hardly be dotormined Tho 
utility of providing by combitialion for the ntnal ox- 
pendituro upon burial having been ascei tamed, the next 
step— to render mutual assistauce in circumstances nf 
distress generally — was an easy one, aud we find it taken 
by the Greek Ipavoi and by our own guilds. Another 
modification — that the societies should consist not so intith 
of neighbours as of persons having the siuiio occupiituui — 
soon arnses, and this is the germ of oui trade union, s and 
our city companies iii their original constitution. The 
interest, however, that tho.so eiiquirioa possess is mainly 
autiqiianau. Tho legal dolinitioii of a friendly society 
quoted above points to an organization more eoinplcx 
than those of the ancient fiatonutics and guilds, and pro- 
ceeding upon different principles It may he tliat the one 
has grow'ji out of tho other Tho comuiou element of a 
provision for a contingent event by a joint contribution 
IS in both ; but tb© friendly society alone has attempted 
to define with precision what is the risk ngauist which it 
intends to pirovido, aud what should bo the coutributions 
of the members to moot that risk. 

It would be curious to endeavour to trace how, after tho 
Buppreaaion of the roligioua guihls in the IGth ceiit-ury, and 
the Biibstitution of an oiganized system of relief by the 
poor law of Elizabeth for tho more voluntary and casual 
means of relief that previously existed, tho present system 
of friendly soeiotios grow up, Tho luodovu friendly 
society, particularly m rural districts, clings with foiidticsH 
to its annual feast and jirocession to church, its jirocession 
of all the brotlireu on the occasion of tho funeral of one of 
them, and other incidents which are almost obviously sur- 
vivals of the customs of modimval guilds Tho last re- 
corded guild WQB in existence in 1028, and there nre 
records of friendly societies as curly iw Iflibl: and lOllO. 
Tho connecting linliis, however, cannot bo traced. With 
the exception of a society in tho jiort of BorrowstimmiPMS 
on the Firth of Forth, no existing friendly society is knovin 
to be able to trace back its history beyond a date late m 
tho 17th century, and no records remain of any that 
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miglit Jaave existed in the latter half of the 16th century 
or the greater part of the 17th One founded in 1666 
was extant in 1850, but it has since ceased to exist. This 
IS not so surprising as it might appear Documents 
which exist m manuscript only are much less likely to 
have been preserved since the invention of printing than 
they weie before ^ and such would be the simple rules and 
records of any society that might have existed duimg this 
interval — if, indeed, many of them kept records at all 
How usual 13 it for a voluntary society of any kind to die 
away with the generation of men among whom it was 
founded ' On the whole, it seems probable therefore that 
the fiiendly society is a lineal descendant of the ancient 
guild — the idea never having wholly died out, but having 
been kept up from generation to generation in a succession 
of small and scatteied societies. 

3 pitai At the same time, it seems probable that the friendly 

leldsio- society of the present day owes its revival to a great 
extent to the Protestant refugees of Spitalfields, one of 
whose societies was founded m 1703, and has continued 
for 176 years among dosceiidants of the same families, 
whoso names ] noclaim their Norman origin. This society 
has distinguished itself by the intelligence with which it 
has adapted its machinery to the successive modifications 
of the law, and has very recently completely reconstructed 
its rules under the provisions of the Fuoiidly Societies 
Acts, 1875 and 1876. 

Another is the society of Lintot, founded m London m 
1708, in which the office of secretary has for more than 
half a century been filled by persons of the name of 
Levesque, one of whom has published a translation of its 
original rules. No one was to be received into the society 
who was not a member, or the descendant of a member, of 
the church of Lintot, of recognized probity, a good Pro- 
tostant, and well-mtontioned towards the queeu [Anne] and 
faithful to the Govermnoiit of the country. No one was to 
bo admitted below llio age of eighteen, or who had not 
boon received at holy conmiunion, and become member of a 
church. A member should not have a claim to relief 
during his first year’s membership, but if he fell sickwithm 
the year, a collection should be made for him among tib.e 
members Tins society has only 60 members, but its 
funds exceed ,£2000. The foreign names still borne by a 
largo proportion of the members show that the connexion 
with descendants of the refugees is maintained, 
nf The example of providence given by these societies was 
30 largely followed that Sir George Eose’s Act in 1793 re- 
cognized the existence of numerous societies, and provided 
oncoiiragoment for them in various ways, as well as relief 
from taxation to an extent which in those days must have 
been of groat pecuniary value, and exomptiou from removal 
under the poor law. The benefits offered by this statute 
were readily accepted by the societies, and the vast number 
of societies which speedily became enrolled shows that Sir 
George Bose’s Act met a real public want, In the county 
of Middlesex alone nearly a thousand societies were enrolled 
within a very few years after the passing of the Act, and 
the nmnbor in some other counties was almost as great. 
The societies then formed were nearly all of a like kind, — 
small clubs, in which the feature of good fellowship was in 
the ascendant, and that of provident assurance for sickness 
and death merely accessory. This is indicated by one pro- 
vision which occurs in many of the early enrolled rules, 
viz., that the number of members shall be limited to 61, 
81, or 101, as the case may be. The odd 1 wliich occurs 
in those numbers probably stands for the president^ or 
secretary, or is a contrivance to ensure a clear majority. 
Several of these old societies are still in existence, and can 
point to a prosperous career extending over (in some cases) 
more than 100 years— a prosperity based rather upon good 
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luck than upon scientific calculation. Founded among 
small tradesmen or persons in the way to thrive, the claims 
for sickness were only made in cases where the sickness was 
accompanied by distress, and even the funeral allowance 
was not always demanded 

The societies generally nob bemg established upon any Act of 
scientific principle, those which met with this prosperity 1819. 
were tlie exception to the rule ; and accordingly the cry 
that fnendly societies were failing in all quarters was as 
great in 1819 as in 1869. A writer of that time speaks of 
the mstability of friendly societies as “ universal ” , and the 
general conviction that this was so resulted m the passing 
of the Act of 1819, 69 Geo. Ill c 128. It recites that 
“ the habitual reliance of poor persons upon parochial relief, 
rather than upon theic own industry, tends to the moral de- 
terioration of the people and to the accumulation of heavy 
burthens upon parishes ; and it is desirable, with a view 
as well to the reduction of the assessment made for the 
relief of tho poor as to the improvement of tlie habits of 
the people, that encouragement should be afforded to 
persons desirous of making provision for themselves or their 
fanulies out of the fruits of their own industry. By the 
contributions of the savings of many persons to one common 
fund the most effectual provision may be made for the 
casualties affecting all the contributors ; and it is therefore 
desirable to afford further facihties and additional security 
to persons who may be wilhng to unite m appropnating 
small sums from time to time to a common fund for the 
purposes aforesaid, and it is desirable to protect such persona 
from the effects of fraud or miscalculation.” This preamble 
went on to recite that the provisions of preceding Acts had 
been found insufficient for these purposes, and great abuses 
had prevailed in many societies established under their 
authority. By this statute a friendly society was defined 
as “ an institution, whereby it is mteuded to provide, by 
contribution, on the principle of mutual insurtmee, for the 
maintenance or assistance of the contributors thereto, their 
wives or childien, in sickness, mfnnoy, advanced age, widow- 
hood, or any other natural state or contingency, whereof the 
occurrence is susceptible of calculation by way of average.” 

It will bo seen that tins Act dealt exclusively with the 
scientific aspect of the societies, and had nothing to say to 
the element of good fellowship. Eules and tables were to 
be submitted by the persons intending to form a society to 
the j'ustices, who, before confirming them, were to satisfy 
themselves that the contingencies which the society was to 
provide against were witliin the meaning of the Act, and 
that tho formation of the society would be useful and bene- 
ficial, regard being had to the existence of other societies in 
the same district. No tables or rules connected with calcu- 
lation were to bo confirmed by the justices until they bad 
been approved by two persons at least, known to be pro- 
fessional actuaries or persons skilled in calculation, as fit 
and proper, according to the most correct calcdation of 
which the nature of the case would admit The justices in 
quarter sessions were also by this Act authorized to publish 
general rules for the formation and government of friendly 
societies within their county. The practical effect of thm 
statute in reqninng that the societies formed under it 
should be established on sound principles does not appear 
to have been as great as might have been expected. The 
justices frequently accepted os “ persons skilled in calcula- 
tion” local schoolmasters and others who had no real 
knowledge of the technical difficulties of the subject, while 
the restrictions upon registry served only to increMe the 
number of societies established without becoming registered. 

In 1829 the law relating to friendly societies was entirely Aot of 
reconstructed by the 10 Geo. XV. c. 56, and a barrister was 3829. 
appointed under that Act to examine the rules of societies, 
and ascertain that they were in conformity to law and to the 
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provisions of the Act. The barrister so appointed was Mr 
John Tidd Pratt; and no account of friendly societies 
would be complete that did not do justice to the remarkable 
public service rendered by this gentleman P or forty years, 
though he had by statute really very slight authority over 
the societies, his name exercised the widest influence, and 
the numerous reports and publications by which he endea- 
voured to impress upon the public mind sound pnnciples of 
management of friendly societies, and to expose those which 
were managed upon unsound pnnciples, made him a terror 
to evil doers On the other hand, he lent with readiness 
the aid of his legal knowledge and great mental activity to 
assistmg well-intentioned societies in coming within the 
provisions of the Acts, and thus gave many excellent 
schemes a legal organization. 

By the Act of 1829, in lieu of the discretion as to 
whether the formation of the proposed society would be 
useful and beneficial, and the requirement of the actuarial 
certificate to the tables, it was enacted that the justices were 
to satisfy themselves that the tables proposed to be used 
Acta of might be adopted with safety to all parties concerned. This 
provision, of course, became a dead letter, and was repealed 
* in 1834 by 4 and 5 Wm rV. c. 40. Thenceforth, societies 
were free to establish themselves upon what conditions and 
with what rates they chose, provided only they satisfied the 
barrister that the roles were “ calculated to carry into effect 
the intention of the parties framing them,” and were “m 
conformity to law.” In 1846, by 9 and 10 Vic. c. 27, the 
hamster certifying the rules was constituted “Kegistrar of 
Friendly Societies,” and the rules of all societies wore 
brought together under his custody. An actuarial certifi- 
cate was to be obtained before any society could be regis- 
tered for the purpose of securing any benefit dependent 
Act of on the laws of sickness and mortality.” In 1850 the Acts 
1850 were again repealed and consolidated with amendments (13 
and 14 Vic c. 115) Societies were divided into two 
classes, “ certified ” and “ registerei” The certified socie- 
ties were such as obtained a certificate to their tables by an 
actuary possessing a given qualification, who was required 
to set forth the data of sickness and mortality upon which 
he proceeded, and the rate of interest assumed m the calcu- 
lations All other societies were to be simply registered. 
Very few societies were constituted of the “certified” 
class. The distinction of classes was repealed and the 
Act of Acts were again consolidated m 1855 by 18 and 19 Vic. 
c. 63. Under this Act, which admitted of all possible lati- 
tude to the framers of roles of societies, 21,876 societies 
were registered, a large number of them bemg lodges or 
courts of affiliated orders, and the Act continued in force 
till the end of 1876. 

Act of ' The law which now regulates fnendly societies in Great 
1876 Britain was passed in 1876 (38 and 39 Vic. a 60) and 
amended in_ 1876 (39 and 40 Vic. c. 32). It still bears 
the permissive and elastic character which marked the 
more successful of the previous Acts, but it provides 
ampler means to members of ascertaining and remedying 
defrots of man^ment and of restraining fraud. The 
business of registry is Under the control of a chief 
registrar, who has an assistant r^istrar in each of the 
three countries, with an actuary. It is his duty, PTnnng 
other things to require &om every society a return in 
proper form each year of its receipts and expenditure, 
funds, and effects , a return once every five years of the 
sickness and mortality it has experienced; and also once 
every five years a venation of its assets and liabilities. 
Upon the application of a certain proportion of the mem- 
bers, var^ng according to the magnitude of the society, the 
chirf registrar may appoint an inspector to examine into its 
affairs, or may call a general meeting of the members to con- 
sider and determine any matter affecting its interests. 
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These are powers which have been used with excellent effect. 

Cases have occurred in which fraud has been detected and 
punished by this means that could not probably have been 
otherwise brought to light. In others a system of misman- 
agement has been exposed and effectually checked. The 
power of calling special meetings has enabled societies to 
remedy defects m their rules, to remove officers guilty of 
misconduct, &c., where the procedure prescribed by the 
rules was for some reason or other mapplicable. Upon an 
application of a like proportion of members the chief regis- 
trar may, if he finds that the funds of a society are insuf- 
ficient to meet the existing claims thereon, or tlmt the rates 
of contnbution are insufficient to cover the benefits assured 
(upon which he consults his actuary), order the society to 
be dissolved, and direct how its funds are to be applied 

This legislation was the result of the labours of a Eoyal Royal 
Commission of high authority, presided over by Sir Stafford CommiB- 
Northcote, which sat from 1870 to 1874, and prosecuted 
an exhaustive inquiry into the organization and condition 
of the various cl^es of friendly societies. Their reports 
occupy more than a dozen large bluebooks. They divide 
registered friendly societies mto 13 classes. 

The first class includes the afiSliated societies or “ orders,” suck as Classes ol 
theManchestei Unity of Odd Fellows, the Ancient Order of Foresters, societies, 
the Rechahites, Droids, &c. These societies have a central body, 
either situated in some large town, as m the case of the Manchester 
Unity, or moving from place to place, as in that of the Foresters. 

Under this central body, the country is (m most cases) parcelled 
out into districts, and these distncts ^ain consist each of a number 
of independent branches, called “lodges," “ courts,” “tents,” or 
“ divisions,” having a separate fund administered by themselves, 
but contributing also to a fund under the control of the central 
body The Manchestei Unity has (1878) 466 distncts, 4121 lodges, 

626,802 membei’s, and £4,825,000 funds; the Oi-der of Forestera 
287 distncts, 4414 courts, 621,416 members, £2,497,000 funds. It 
may nve an idea of the mat utility of these societies to mention 
ffiatSie vonous courts or Foresters paid their members 8,197,366 
days’ sick pay m a smgle year, and paid bunal money on 4666 
deaths Besides these two great orders, there are about forty 
smalleraffiliated bodies, each having more than 1000 members ; and 
the afiBiated form of society appears to have great atti'action. 

Indeed, m the colony of victoria, Australia, all the existing 
friendly soaeties are of this class. The orders have their 
“secrets,” but these, it may safely be said, are of a very innocent 
character, and merely serve the puipose of identifying a member 
of a distant branch oy his knowledge of the “gnp,” and of ^e 
current password, &c Indeed they are now so far from being 
“ secret societies ” that their meetings are attended by reporters 
and the debates published in the newspapers, and the Older of 
Foresters has recently passed a wise resolution expunging from its 
pubhcations all affectation of mystery. 

The second class is made up of “genera.! societies,” principally 
existing m London, of which the Commissionei's enumerated 8 
with nearly 60,000 members, and funds amounting to a quarter of 
a million , these societies are managed at a cost, on the aveiage, of 
about 10 per cent of their income 

The third class includes the “county societies,” of which there 
were 11, 10 of which had £221,956 funds and 29,036 members, and 
30 others approaching that type These soaelies have been but 
feebly supported by those for whose benefit they are instituted, 
having aU. exacted high rates of contnbution, m order to seoui’e 
financial soundness. 

Class 4, “local town, societies,” is a very numerous one. 

Among some of the larger societies may he mentioned the 
“ Chelmsford Provident,” with £26,403 funds, and 2862 members , 
the “Brighton and Sussex Mutual,” with £35,762 funds, and 824 
members; the “ Cannon Street, Birmingham,” with £66,780 funds, 
and 8347 members , the “ Birmingham General Provident," £37,097 
funds, and 8379 members. In this group might also be included 
the mtereatmg societies which are established among the Jewish 
community They differ from ordinary fnendly societies partly 
m the nature of the benefits granted upon death, which are 
mtendedto compensate for loss of employment during the time of 
ceremonial seclusion enjoined by the Jewish law, which is called 
“sitting shiva." They also provide a cab for the mourners and 
rabbi, and a tombstone for the departed, end the same benefits as 
an ordinary friendly society dunngackneas Some also provide a 
place of worship. Of these tike “Pursuers of Peace” (enrolled in 
December 1797)> the “Bikhur Cholim, or Visitors of the Sick” 

(Apijl 1798), the “Hozier Hohm” (1804), and nearly 60 others, of 
which 4 are courts of the Order of Foresters, are on the register for 
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Middlesex, Mr Adler calculates that some SO or 40 such societies 
aie in existence m London Two or thieo societies hare been cer- 
tified (under the earlier Acts) for accumulating by weekly subscrip- 
tions a fund for the pui chase of floui and the bakiug of passover 
cakes 

Class 6 IS “ local village and country societies,” including the 
small pubhc house clubs which abound in the villages and imal 
distiicts, a laige proportion of which are um’egistered. 

Class 6 IS formed of “particular trade societaes ” 

Class 7 IS “ dividing societies.” These weie befoie 1876 unauthor- 
ized by law, though they weie veiy attractive to the members 
Their piactice is usually to start afresh every January, paying a 
subscription somewhat m excess of that usually charged by an or- 
dinary friendly society, out of which a sick allowance is granted 
to any meinbei who may faU sick duiing the year, and at Cluistmas 
the balance not so applied is divided among the members equally, 
with the exception of a small sum left to begin the new year with. 
The mischief of the system is that, as there is no accumulation of 
funds, the society cannot provide for piolonged sickness or old age, 
and must either break up altogether or exclude its sick aud aged 
memhera at the very time when they most need its help. This, 
however, has not impaned the popularity of the societies, and the 
Act of 1876, framed on the sound piinciple that the protection of 
the law should not be withheld fiom any form of association, enables 
a society to be logisteied with a rale for dividiug its funds, provided 
only that all existing cloams upon the society are to ho mat before 
a division takes place 

Class 8, “ deposit friendly societies,” combine the characteristics 
of a savings bank with those of a fnendly society. They were de- 
vised by the late Hon. and Eev S. Host, on the pimciple that a 
certain proportion of the sick allowance is to he raised out of a 
member’s separate deposit account, which, if not so used, is retomed 
for his benefit. Their advantages are in the encouragement they 
offer to savmg, aud lu meeting the selfish objection sometimes raised 
to friendly societies, that the man who is not sick gets nothing foi 
his money , their disadvantage is in their foiling to meet cases of 
sickness so prolonged os to exhaust the whole of the member’s own 
deposit 

tJlass 9, “ collecting societies,” ore so called because then con- 
tnbutions are received through a machinery of house-to-house col- 
lection These were the subject of much laborious investigation 
and close attention on the part of the Commissiouei’s They deal 
with a loAver class of the community, both with respect to means 
and to intelligence, than that fiom which the members of ordinary 
fueudly societies ara drawn The laige emoluments gamed by the 
olfloers and collectors, the high peicentoga of expenditure (often ex- 
ceeding half the contributions), and the excessive frequency of lapsmg 
of insurances point to mischiefs m their management, “ The radi- 
cal evil of the whole system (the Commissioners remaik) appears to 
us to he m the employment of collectors, otherwise than under the 
direct supervision and control of the members, a supemsion and 
control which we fear to be absolutely unattainable m bnnal 
societies that are not purely local ” On the other hand, it must ha 
conceded that tliese societies extend the benefits of life insurance to 
a class which the other societies cannot reach, namely, the class 
that will not take the trouble to attend at an office, but must be 
induced to effect an lusuiuuoe by a house-to-house canvasser, and be 
regularly visited by the collector to ensure their paying the contn- 
butions To many such peraons these societies, despite all their 
errors of constitution and management, have been of great benefit 
The great source of these eiTors lies in, a tendency on the part of 
the managers of the societies to/ovget that they ore simply trustees, 
and to look upon the concern as their own personal property to he 
managed for their own benefit. These societies axe of two kinds, 
local and general The Commissioners enumerated 239 local 
societies, wuh over 680,000 members, and £208,777 funds , and 20 
of the more important general societies, with members estimated at 
1,428,028, and funds at £461 j 006. Tor the general societies the 
Act of 1876 makes certain stringent provisions Each member is 
to be furnished with a copy of the rales for one penny, and a signed 
policy for the some charge. Forfeiture of benefit for non-payment 
IS not to be enforced without fourteeil days’ wntten notice. The 
transfer of a member from one society to another is not to bo made 
without lus written consent and notice to the society affected No 
collector is to be a manager, or vote or take port at any meeting. At 
least one generd meeting shall be held every year, of which notice 
IS to be given either by advertisement or by letter or post card to 
each member. The balance sheet is to he open for inspeotion seven 
days before the meeting, and is to be certified by a public account- 
ant, not an officer of the sodeiy. Disputes may he settled by jus- 
tices, or county courts, notwithntaUding anything in the rules of the 
socieW to the contrary. These provisions nave certainly been found 
alreMy very heueficisl ; hut much more would be done for the 
benefit of the classes interested if the regulation which prevents the 
post office assuring less than £20 were abrogated, and if a general 
system of collection through the post office were established 

Cfiosely associated mth the question of the management of these 
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societies is that of the risk incurred by mfanfc hfe, through the fa- 
cilities offeicd by these societies for makmg insurances on the death 
of children That this is a real iisk is certain from the records of 
the assizes, and fiom many circumstances of suspicion, but the ex- 
tent of it cannot be measured, and has probably been exaggerated 
It has never been lawful to assure more than £6 on the death of a 
child under five years of age, oi moie than £10 on the death of one 
under ten Previous to the Act of 1875, however, there was no 
machmery for ascertaining that the law was complied with, or for 
enforcing it. This is supphed by that Act, though still somewhat 
imperfectly "When the bill went up to the House of Lords, an 
amendment was made, reducing the nmit of assurance on a child 
under three years of age to £3, hut this amendment was unfor- 
tunately disagreed with by the House of Commons 

Class 10, annuity societies, pievail in the west of England Six 
of these societies had, at the date of the last published returns, 719 
members, and £79,136 funds These societies are few, and their 
business is diminis hin g hlost of them origmated at the time 
when Q-ovemmeut subsidized fnendly societies by allowing them 
£4, 11s 3d per cent, per annum interest Now annuities may be 
purchased direct from the National Debt Commissioners. Tnese 
societies are more numerous, however, m Ireland 

Class 11, female societies, are numeious. Many of them resemble 
affiliated orders^ at least in name, c allin g themsdves Female 
Foresters, Odd Sisters, Loyal Orangewomen, Comforting Sisters, and 
so foith In their rules may he found such a pirovisa-on as that a 
member shall he fined who does not “behave as becometh an 
Orangewoman ” Many are unregistered. In the northern counties 
of England they aie sometimes termed “life boxes,” doubtless 
fiom the old custom of placmg the contributions m a box The 
trastees, treasm’er, and committee are usually females, but veiy 
fiequently the secretaiy is a man, paid a small salary 

Under Class 12 the Commissioners included the societies for vari- 
ous purposes which were authomed by the secretary of state to he 
registered under the Fnendly Societies Act of 1866, compnsmg 
^workmg (men’s clubs, and certain specially authorized societies, 
as well as others that are now defined to be friendly societies. 

Among these purposes ai-e assisting members in search of employ- 
ment ; assisting members during maok seasons of trade ; granting 
temporary rehef to members m distressed circumstances , purchase 
of cools and other neoessanes to he supphed to members , rehef or 
maintenance in case of lameness, blindness, insamty, paralysis, or 
bodily hurt tinough accidents, also, the assurance against loss by 
disease or death of cattle employed m trade or agnculture , relief 
m case of sbipwieck or loss or damage to boats or nets, and 
societies for social intercourse, mutual helpfulness, mentcu and 
moral improvement, rational recreation, &c.. called working men’s 
clubs 

Class 13 is cattle insm’ance societies. 

These are the thirteen classes into which the Commissioners 
divided rostered friendly societies. There Were 26,034 societies 
enrolled or certified under tlie various Acts for friendly societies 
m force between 1798 and 1866 ; and, as we have seen, 21,876 
societies registered under the Act of 1866 before the 1st January 
1876, when the Act of 1876 came into operation. The totd there- 
fore of societies to which a legal constitution had been given was 
47,909 Of these 26,087 were presumed to be in existence when 
the registrar called for his annual retura, but only 11,282 furmahed 
the return required. These had3,404,187 memhera, and £9,336,946 
funds Twenty-two societies returned over 10,000 memhera each , 
nine over 80,000. One society (the Royal Liver Fnendly Society, 
Liverpool, the largest of the coheoting societies) returned 682,371 
membere The next in order was one of the same class, the United 
Assurance Sooiely, Liverpool, with 169,067 members ; but in all 
societies of this cIms, the membership consista very largely of m- 
fa-ntj. Tha average of members m the 11,260 Bocieties with less 
fliiiTi 10, 000 members each is only 171^ showing how small in reality 
■tto bulk of Fnendly Societies are. There are 68 sodeties with 
more than £10,000 funds , 18 with more than £80,000. In these 
again the Royal Liver heads the list with its £468,418 j the next 
in sucoesSioa being the Hearts of Oak, a society belonging to the 
Commissioners’ second class, which has £179,996 

Such are the registered societies ; but there remains he- Unregis- 
hind a krge body of unregistered societies, estimated by the tared 
Commissioners to be in England nearly co-exteaosire with, 
in Scot^d far to surpass in magnitude, the registered 
bodies. It is to be hoped that, as knowledge is spread of 
the advantages of registration,^ and as the true pnnciples 

^ These may be bnefly summed up thus: — (1) power to hold land 
and vesting of property in trustees by mere appomtmentj (2) remedy 
against misapplication of funds; (3) pnority m bankruptcy or on death 
of officer, (4) transfer of stock by direction of chief registrax; (6) 
exemption from stamp duties; (6) membership of mmors, (7) certi- 
ficates of birth aud death at reduced cost; (8) investment with No- 
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upon which friendly societies should be established become 
batter understood, the number of unregistered societies, in 
compansou with those registered, will become much less 
It mast be admitted, however, that at present progress is 
not being made m that direction. The classes among 
whom fiieiidly societies are formed are greatly averse to any 
undertaking involving mental labour, and the idea of peri- 
odical returns and of the other requirements of the statute 
13 more alarming to them than it need be It will be the 
province of those charged with the administration of the 
statute to endeavour, as far as possible, to combat this 
tendency, and by wise use of the materials in their hands 
to seek to show the societies that the registry office is a 
ready and useful ausiliary to them, and that the trouble it 
gives them is more than met by compensating advantages 
The description we have given of the various classes of 
friendly societies, the number of their members, and the 
amount of their funds leads to the most hopeful conclusions 
as to their future. Though great loss has been occasioned 
by the failure of societies and by errors in their constitution 
and management, the provident habits of the people have 
survived all discouragement, and a fund has been accumu- 
lated which may be loosely estimated at nearly 15 millions 
sterling, contributed out of the savmgs of the flower of the 
working class. On every side there is displayed a desire 
by the societies to increase the soundness of their position, 
and to reform anythmg that may be wrong in their con- 
stitution. 

SocietiBs The colonies, also, are following the same course. In 
m Vic- that of Victoria, Australia, the report of the Government 
statist, Ml H. H Hayter, shows that on the Slst Decem- 
ber 1876 there were 761 branches, belonging to 34 socie- 
ties, having 45,957 members, and assuring also sums at the 
death of 27,919 wives of members. The amount of con- 
tribution made by each member is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, Is. weekly The benefits consist of sick pay, 
medical attendance, and funeral allowances. The sickness 
expenenced daring the year was 62,817 weeks, or nearly 7 
working days per member, the number of members sick 
havmg been 8,873 The usual sick pay is .£1 perweek for 
the first SIX months, reduced to lOs. or sometimes 13s 4d 
for the next six months, and to Ss or sometimes lOs for 
the remainder of sickness. The deaths were 452, or very 
nearly 10 m 1000 The amount paid on death of a mem- 
ber 13 usually .£20, and of a member’s wife .£10 It w’dl 
he seen that the benefits are greater m amount than is 
usual in societies m the mother country. The total income 
of the societies was £163,693, and their funds amounted 
to £351,284 The number of societies, members, and 
amount of income have about doubled during 10 years, the 
amount of funds having accumulated even more rapidly. 
It may be added that the report in question gives a more 
complete body of statistics relating to friendly societies than 
has ever been attempted to be collected elsewhere. 

'oreign In foreign countries the development of friendly societies 
buntnes, has been slow. Belgium has a commission royale pennan- 
eute des soeidtds de secours mutuel, ongiually presided 
over by M. Tissohers, and since by M. TKint de Eooden- 
beke. In France, under the second empire, a scheme was 
prepared for assisting friendly societies by granting them 
collective assurances under Government security. The 
societies have the privilege of mvestiug their funds iu the 
Caisse des Ddp6ts et Consignations, correspondmg to the 


tional Debt ConunissionGTB; (9) redaction of fines on admission to 
copyholds, (10) diaoharge of mortgages by mere receipt; (11) obligsr 
tion on officers to render accounts, (12) settlement of disputes, (13) 
insurance of funei’al expenses for wives and cliildren without msurahle 
interest; (14) nommation at death, (16) payment without adinmistra- 
tion, (16) services of puhlio auditors and valuers, (17) registry of 
documents, of which copies may he put m evidence. 


SOCIETIES 

English National Debt Commission, In Germany a law was 
passed on the 7thAprdl876 on registered friendly societies. 

It prescribes for societies many things which in England 
are left to the discretion of their founders, and it provides 
! for an amount of official interference in their management 
that 13 wholly unknown here. The superintending autho- 
rity has a right to inspect the books of every society, whether 
registered or not, and to give formal notice to a society 
to call m arrears, exclude defaulters, pay benefits, or revoke 
illegal resolutions. A higher authority may, in certain cases, 
order societies to be dissolved. These provisions relate to 
voluntary societies, but it is competent for communal 
authonties also to order the formation of a friendly society, 
and to make a regulation compellmg all workmen not already 
members of a society to join it 

On the actuarial view of the management of friendly Actuarial 
societies the following remarks have been supplied by remaiks 
Mr William Sutton, actuary of the Friendly Societies’ 
Eegistry It is m the highest degree essential to the 
interests of their members that friendly societies should be 
financially sound, — m other words, that they should through- 
out their existence be able to meet the engagements into 
which they have entered with their members For this 
purpose It is necessary that the members’ contributions 
should be so fixed as to prove adequate, with proper manage- 
ment, to provide the benefits promised to the members 
These benefits almost entirely depend upon the contingen- 
cies of health and life, that is, they take the form of pay- 
ments to members when sick, of payments to membeis upon 
attaining given ages, or of payments upon members’ deaths, 
and frequently a member is assured for all these benefits, 

VIZ., a weekly payment if at any time sick before attaining 
a certain age, a weekly payment for the remainder of life 
after attaining that age, and a sum to be paid upon his 
death Of course the object of the allowance in sickness is 
to provide a substitute for the weekly wage lost in conse 
qnence of being unable to’ work, and the object of the 
weekly payment after attaining a certain age, when the 
member will probably be too infirm to be affie to earn a 
living by the exercise of his callmg or occupation, is to pro- 
vide him with the necessanes of life, and so enable him to 
be mdependent of poor relief There is every reason to 
believe that, when a large group of persons of the same age 
and caUing are observed, there will be found to prevail 
among them, token one with another, an average number of 
days’ sickness, as well as an average rate of mortality, m 
passing through each year of life, which can be very nearly 
predicted from the results furnished by statistics baaed upon 
observations previously made upon sinularly circumstanced 
groups. Assuming, therefore, the necessary statistics to be 
attainable, the computation of suitable rates of contribution 
to be paid by the members of a society in return for certain 
allowance during sickness, or upon attaimng a certam age, 
or upon death, can be readily made by an actuarial expert. 

To furnish these statistics the Friendly Societies Acts have 
since 1829 required registered societies to make, every five 
years, a return m prescribed form of their sickness and 
mortality experience for the previous five years, and other 
materials of the same nature have from time to time been 
collected and published 

An important provision in the Friendly Societies Act, 

1876, IS that which requires every registered society to 
make a return of its receipts and expenditure, funds and 
effects, in a prescribed form, to the registrar of friendly socie- 
ties every year. Particulars of the returns received will 
be found in the chief registrar’s reports 

A still more important provision in the same Act is one 
which requires societies to have a valuation made once at 
least every five years of their assets and liabilities, including 
the estimated risks and contributions, and to furmsh par- 
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tjculars thereof to the registrar in a prescribed form. The 
object of such valuation is to ascertain as far as can be 
estimated the financial position of a society, — in other words, 
whether the future contributions receivable, plus the money 
or funds in hand, will, according to the best estimate that 
can be formed, prove sufficient to enable the society to meet 
its engagements hereafter; and the valuation balance sheet, 
therefore, takes the following foim. 

Valuation Balance Sheet of Friendly Society, 

as at {say) Slat Beceniber 1878. 

Dr £ Cr £ 

To estimated present value 1 By estimated present value 1 

of future benefits to ex- > „ of future contributions V ,, 
latmg members, . . ) of existing ni embers, \ 

,, funds invested and | 
in hand, | ” 

Balance (being surplus) . ,, By balance (being deficiency) ,, 

It 18 confidently expected that this provision will, after 
it has been in operation some time, prove of enormous 
value, as it will in many cases have the effect of warning 
the members of societies, before it is too late, that certam 
steps are necessary to place the society in a sound financial 
condition, and m other cases to indicate unmistakably to the 
members that the society to which they belong cannot be 
trusted to meet its engagements in the future. (ji. W. B.) 
FRIENDS, Society of See Quakebs. 

FRIES, Elias Magstus (1794^-1878), an eminent 
Swedish botanist, was bora at SmILland, August 16, 1794 
As has father, the pastor of the church at Femsjo, was a 
zealous and accomplished botamst, Fnea during lus walks 
with him early acquired an extensive knowledge of flower- 
ing plants , and about the age of twelve he was led by the 
discovery of a remarkably brilliant Eydmim to commence 
the study of the Agarics and other fungi After attending 
school at Wexio, he m 1811 entered the university of 
Lund, where in 1814 he was elected docent of botany, 
and in 1824 professor In 1834 he became professor of 
practical economy at Upsala, and in 1844 and 1848 he re- 
presented the university of that city at the Rigsdag. In 
1851 he succeeded Wahlenberg as emeritus professor of 
botany at Upsala, and there, on the 8th February 1878, 
he died, having only by a few days outlived the centenary 
of lus illustrious pr^ecessor Lmnseus, Fries was admitted 
a member of the Swedish Royal Academy in 1847, and a 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London m 1876. 

As an author on the Crjptogamia Fries occupies the first rank 
He wrote NovUioe Fierce Suecicoe (1814 and 1823) , ObaervaiioTies 
Myoologicce (1816), Flora Hollandiea (1817-18), Syatema Mycolo- 
gicum (1821-29), SysUma Orlns VegeUdnlis, not completed (1826), 
jB^eTKjA'USjP'itTigrontm (1828); Lidiemgraphia IhirQpoea{\ZZl), Fpn~ 
cim Syatemdxa Mycologici (1838, 2d ed., or Eymmornyeetes 
EuropoBh, 1874) ; Sumrm Vegetatnlivm ScandvnavKS (1846) , 
Svenges idliga och giftiga Svammr, with coloured plates (1860); 
Monographic Eynmainyceimi Suecicoe (1868), with the Jeones 
jBymenomycatum, vol. x. (1887), and pt i vol il (1877) 

FRIES, Jacob Feiedbioh- (1773-1843), a distinguished 
post-Kantian writer on philosophy, was born at Barby, 
Saxony, August 23, 1773. He was educated in a com- 
munity of the Moravian brethren, and in their seminary was 
trained for theology. In 1796 he entered at the university 
of Leipsic, and for some years studied philosophy there and 
at Jena. lu 1801, after having acted for a time as private 
tutor, he began to deliver courses of philosophical lectures 
at Jena. These he continued, with an interval of two years 
spent in travels in Germany, France, and Italy, till 1806, 
when he was called to Heidelberg as professor of philosophy 
and elementary mathematics. His philosophical position 
with regard to his contemporaries he had already made dear 
in the critical work jReinhold, Mchte, Schellmff (1803), and 
in the more systematic treatises System der Fhdosophie cds 
evidmter Wissmschaft (1804), Wtssen, Glavlen^ Ahnung 


(180.5). Fries was an unusually piolafic and somewhat 
hurried wiiter, and during the ten years he passed at 
Heidelberg he poured forth a variety of volumes, diffenng 
widely in value, on philosophy and theoretical physics. The 
moat important treatise, and that by which he will always 
be remembered m the history of philosophy, was the Neue 
Krttxkder Yemunft, 3 vols , 1807, an attempt to give a new 
foundation to the critical theory of Kant. In 1811 ap- 
peared hiB System der Logih, a very instructive work, and 
111 1814 J ultus and Evagoras, a philosophical romance. In 
1816 he was invited to Jena to fill the chair of theoretical 
philosophy, under which appear to have been included 
mathematics and physics, along with philosophy pi oper. In 
1824 Fries was accused of democratic tendencies, and form- 
ally deprived of the right to deliver lectures on pliilosophical 
subjects, although he still retained his chair. He seems, 
however, towards the end of his life, to have resumed his 
philosophical teaching. He died on 10th August 1843. 
The most important of the many works wntten durmg his 
J ena professorate are the Handhuch der praMischen Fhilo- 
sophie (vol. i,1818, and vol. li., 1832), the Eandhucli der 
psydmehen Anthropologic, 2 vols., 1820; Mathematische 
Natvrphxlosophie, 1822, System der Metaphysxk, 1824; 
Geschichte der FJalosophie, 1837 and 1840. Fries’s point of 
view in philosophy may he described as a modified Kanti- 
anism. With Kant he regarded Kritik, or the critical in- 
vestigation of the faculty of knowledge, as the essential 
preliminary to philosophy. But h e differed from Kant both 
as regards the foundation for this criticism and as regards 
the metaphysical results yielded by it. Kant’s analysis of 
knowledge had disclosed the a prion element as the neces- 
sary complement of the isolated a posteriori facts of experi- 
ence. ^ But it did not seem to Fries that Kant had with 
sufficient accuracy examined the mode in which we arrive 
at knowledge of this a pn'uori element. According to him 
we only know these a prnon pnnciples through inner or 
psychical experience , they are not then to be regarded as 
transcendental factors of all experience, but as the necessary, 
constant elements discovered by us in our inner experience. 
They are, in fact, to Pries, as to the Scotdi school the re- 
siduum which resists analysis. Accordingly Fries, like tie 
Scotch school, places psychology or analysis of conscious- 
ness at the foundation of philosophy, and called his criticism 
of knowledge an anthropological cntique. It requires very 
little consideration to see that Fnes’s proposed amendment 
of Kantianism rests upon an altogether mistaken view of 
the transcendental element in knowledge It is absurd to 
make the demand that what is a priori in cognition should 
be known by an a priori method. There is no such method. 
A second point in which Fries differed from Kant is the view 
taken as to the relation between immediate and mediate 
cognitions. According to Fries, the understanding is purely 
the faculty of proof, it is in itself void; immediate certitude 
is the only source of knowledge. Reason contains principles 
which we cannot demonstrate, but which can be deduced, 
and are the proper objects of belief. In this view of reason 
Fries approxim ates to J acobi rather than to Kant The JFeue 
Kriixk and the Psychische Anthropologic contain much that 
is admirable in the way of psychological analysis, but it 
cannot be thought that Fnes has effected any real ^vance 
on the Kantian position. See Henke, J. F. Fries, 1867. 

FRIESLAND, or Ybieslajtd, sometimes called West 
Friesland, to distinguish it from East Friesland in Hanover, 
IS the most northerly province of tlie Netherlands, It is 
bounded on the S.W., W., and N. by the Znyder Zee and 
the North Sea, on the E. by the provinces of Groningen 
and Drenthe, and on the S E. by that of Overyssel. The 
area is 1281 English square miles ; and the population in 
1876 was calcukted at 317,406, being an increase since 
1863 of 67,897. The chief town is Leeuwarden, a place 
IX. — 99 
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of 27,085 ioliabitants ia 1S76, and tbe province k divided 
into the three districts of Leeuivarden, Heerenveen, and 
Sneek. Other towns of importance are Hailingen, a sea- 
port with 11,043 inhabitants, Westtstellingwerf, 13,969; 
Opsterland, 13,753; Schoterland, 12,893, Sneek, 9990; 
and Franeker, 6643 For history, (kc , see Frisians 

FRIGtATE-BIRD, the name commonly given by our 
sailors, on account of the swiftness of its flight, its habit of 
cruising about near other species and of daringly pursuing 
them, to a large Sea-bird^ — the Fregata aqmla of most 
ornithologists — the Fregatte of French and the Rahihorcado 
of Spanish marmera. It was placed by Linnaeus in the 
genus Pelecamis, and until lately its assignment to the 
family Felecamcloe has hardly ever been doubted. Professor 
Mivart has, however, now declared {Tram. Zool Soc , x p 
364) that, as regards the postcranial part of its axial skele- 
ton, he cannot detect suiflciently good characters to unite 
it with that family in the group named by Professor Brandt 
Steganoqyodes There seems to be no ground for disputing 
this decision so far as separating the genus Fregata from 
the Pelecanidce goes, but systematists will probably pause 
before they proceed to abolish the Steganopodes, and the 
result ivill most likely be that the Frigate-Birds will be con- 
sidered to form a distmct family {Fregatidce) in that group 
In one very remarkable way the osteology of Fregata diflfers 
from that of all other birds known. The furcula coalesces 
firmly at its symphysis with the carina of the sternum, and 
also with the coracoids at the upper^extremity of each of its 
rami, the anterior end of each coracoid coalescing also with 
the proximal end of the scapula. Thus the only articula- 
tions m the whole sternal apparatus are where the coracoids 
meet the sternum, and the consequence is a bony framework 
which would be perfectly rigid did not the flexibility of the 
rami of the furcula permit a limited amount of motion. 
That this mechanism is closely related to the faculty which 
the bird possesses of soaring for a considerable time in the 
air with scarcely a perceptible movement of the wings can 
hardly be doubted, but the particular way lu which ifc 
works has yet to be explamed. 

Two species of Fregata are considered to exist, though 
they differ in little but size and geographical distribution. 
The larger, F. aqmla, has a wide range all round the 
world within the tropics, and at times passes their limits. 
The smaller, F. mvncyr, appears to be confined to the 
eastern seas, from Madagascar to the Moluccas, and south- 
ward to Australia, being particularly abundant m Torres 
Strait, — the other species, however, being found there as 
well Having a spread of wing equal to a Swan’s and 
a eomparativdy small body, the buoyancy of these birds 
la very great. It is a beautiful sight to watch one or 
more of them floating overhead against the deep blue sky, 
the long forked tail alternately opening and shutting like 
a pair of scissors, and the head, which is of courae kept to 
windward, inchned from side to side, while the wings are 
to all appearance fixedly extended, though the breeze may 
be constantly varying in strength and direction. Equally 
fine is the contrast afforded by these birds when engaged in 
fishing, or, as seems more often to happen, in robbing other 
birds, especially Boobies, as they are fishmg. Then the 
speed of their flight is indeed seen’to advantage, as well as 
the marvellous suddenness with .which they can change 
their rapid course as their victim tries to escape from their 
attack. Before'gales Frigate-Birds are said often to fly low, 
and their appearance near or over land, except at their 
breeding-time, is supposed to portend a humcanew^ Gene- 

1 Mau-of-war-Bird” is also sometunea applied to it, and isparliaps 
the older name, hut it is less distinctive, some of the larger Alhatrosses 
being so called, and, m books at least, has generally passed out of use, 

* Hence anoHiar of the names— “Humcane-Biin’ — ^by which this 
speoies la occasionally known, 


rally seen singly or in pairs, except when the prospect of 
prey induces them to congregate, they breed m large com- 
panies, and Mr Salvin has graphically described {Ibis, 1864, 
p. 375) one of their settlements off the coast of British 
Honduras, which he visited in May 1862. Here they 
chose the highest mangrove-trees 3 on which to build their 
frail nests, and seemed to prefer the leeward side. The 
single egg laid in each nest has a white and chalky shell 
very like that of a Cormorant’s. The nesthngs are clothed 
in pure white down, and so thickly as to resemble puff-balls. 
When fledged, the beak, head, neck, and belly are white, 
the legs and feet bluish-white, but the body is dark above 
The adult females retain the white beneath, but the adult 
males lose it, and in both sexes at maturity the upper plum- 
age IS of a very dark chocolate brown, nearly black, with 
a br^ht metallic gloss, while the feet in the females are 
pmk, and black m the males — the last also acquiring a 
bright scarlet pouch, capable of inflation, and being percep- 
tible when on the wmg. The habits of F. rrmwr seem 
wholly to resemble those of F. aqmla. According to 
Bechstein, an example of this last species was obtained at 
the mouth of the Weser m January 1792, and it has hence 
been included by some ornithologists among European 
birds > (an) 

FEISCHLIN’, Nicodemus (1547-1590), scholar and 
poet, was bom on the 22d of September 1647, at Balmgen, 
Wurtemberg, where his father was parish minister He 
was educated at Tubingen, and in 1568 was promoted to 
the chair of poetry and history. In 1675 for his comedy 
of lid>ecea, which he read at Ratisbon before the emperor 
Maxmihan II., he was rewarded with the laureateship 
and with the honour of knighthood. Some time after- 
wards he was made a comes palatinus. In 1682 his un- 
guarded language and his reckless hfe had made it necessary 
that he sho^d leave Tubingen ; he accordingly accepted a 
quiet mastership at Laibach m Carniola, which he held for 
about two years. Shortly after his retmm to the university 
in 1684, he was threaten^ with a crimmal prosecution on a 
charge of immoral conduct, to which, it was alleged, he had 
exposed himself some years previously, and the thieat led to 
his withdrawal to Frankfort in 1687. Of the remaining 
four years of his life little is recorded. For eighteen monthn 
he taught in the Brunswick Gymnasium, and he appears 
also to have resided occasionally at Strasburg, Marburg, and 
Mainz From the last-named city he wrote certain libellous 
letters, which led to his being arrested in March 1590 
at the instance of the authorities of Wurtemberg. He was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Hohenurach, near Reutlingen, 
where, on the night of the 29th of November 1690, he was 
killed by a fall in attempting to let himself down from the 
Window of his cell. His prolific and versatile genius pro- 
duced a great variety of works, which entitle him to some 
rank both among poets and among scholars. In Ins Latin 
verse he has often successfully imitated the classical models ; 
hifl comedies are not without freshness and vivacity ; and 
some of his versious and commentaries, particularly those 
on the Oeorgyx and Bucolics of Virgil, though now well-nigh 
forgotten, were important contributions to the scholarship 
of his time. 

No collected edition of his works has ever been published, to 
ennniOTate them exhaustively would be almost impossible. Among 
those most widely known may be mentioned the Hebrosia, a Latm 
epic based on the Scripture history of the Jews; the EUgiaca, in 
tweniy-tvfo books; the Opera Scemca, consistmg of six comedies 
and two tragedies, the Orammat%ca Latina', the versions of 
Callimachus and Aristophanes, and the commentonos on Fersins 
and Yir^ See the inonogra]pb of Strauss {Leben wnd Schnftm 
des Pvmtfrs und PMologen Fnsehimt 1S66), 


* Capt. Taylor, however, found their nests as well on low bushes of 
the some tree in the Bay of Fonseca {Ibis, 1869, pp. 160-162). 
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FRISI, Paolo (1728-1784), a celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer, was born at Milan, April 13, 1728. At 
the age of fifteen he entered the monastery of the Bamabite 
friars, where, by self-instruction, he acquired a considerable 
knowledge of geometry. Under Professor Ohvetano, at the 
university of Padua, he continued his mathematical studies. 
After a time he was sent to Lodi to give lectures on phdo- 
aophy. When twenty-one years of age he composed a 
treatise on the figure of the earth, and the reputation which 
he soon acquired led to his appointment by the king of 
Sardinia to the professorship of philosophy in the college of 
Casale His friendship with Eadicati, a man of liberal 
opinions, occasioned Prisi’s removal by his clerical superiors 
to Novara, where he was compelled to do duty as a 
preacher In 1763 he was elected a correspondmg member 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and shortly afterwards 
he became professor of philosophy m the Bamabite College 
of St Alexander at Milan. An acrimonious attack by a 
young Jesuit, about this tune, upon his dissertation on the 
figure of the earth laid the foundation of his anunosity 
against the Jesuits, with whose enemies, including 
D’Alembert, Oondorcet, and other Encyclopedists, he later 
closely associated himself. In 1766 he was appointed by 
Leopold, grand-dnke of Tuscany, to the professorship of 
mathematics in the university of Padua, a post which he 
held for eight years. He was made m 1757 an associate 
of the Imperial Academy of St Petersburg, and a foreign 
member of the Eoyal Society of London, and in 1768 a 
member of the Academy of Berlin, in 1766 of that of 
Stockholm, and in 1770 of the Academies of Copenhagen 
and of Bern From several European crowned heads he 
received, at various times, marks of special distinction, and 
the empress Mana Theresa granted him a yearly pension 
of 100 sequins (£o0). In 1764 he was created professor 
of mathematics in the Palatine Schools at Milan, and 
obtained from Pope Pius VI. release from ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and autbonty to become a secular priest In 
1766 he visited France and England, and m 1768 Vienna, 
and thus formed the acquaiatanoe of the leading men of 
science of his day. Frisi was in 1777 made director of a 
school of architecture at Milan. His knowled^ of hydrau- 
lics caused him to be frequently consulted, with respect to 
the management of canals and other water-courses in 
various parts of Europe. It was through his means that 
lightning-conductors were first introduced into Italy for the 
protection of buildmgs. He was a man not only of exten- 
sive learnmg, but of wide views and fearless spirit, and by 
hia lectures did much to dispel the popular superstitions of 
his fellow-countrymen concerning magic and mtchcraft. 
He died November 22, 1784. He wrote — 

Disguiaitio mathainatim in muami physieam figures et 
dims terroB, Milan, 1701^ Saggio della ^norale filosofia, Lt^gano, 
1763; Worn electrzeiteUts tJutona, Milan, 1756; Dwsertaino de motu 
diurno terrcB, Pisa, 1768; Dissertationes mnee, 2 vols. 4to, Lucca» 
1769, 1781; Del Tnmo ii regolare ‘ifiumt e i torrefUi, Lncca, 1762; 
CosmograpJm physmi d matTimaiiea, Milan, 1774, 1776, S’vols. 
4to, his cluef work ; Dell architesiifura, datica e idrauliea, Milan, 
1777 , and other treatises. 

See Yerri, Memorie del signor dom Fetolo Frisv, Milan, 1787, 
4to ; Pabbroni, Mogj dhllv^n Maliam AUi di Mtlmo, vol. n. 

FKISIANS, — in classical Latin Fridi, in mediaeval La^ 
Friaones or FrLiorm, and on msenpiiona of the later empire 
sometimes F^isoevones ^ — a people of Teutonic stock, who, 
at their first appearance in history, are found in possession 
of the same district of Europe which they still, at least 
partially, occupy. So far as oau be judged '^ey have never 
been of an aggressive disposition, and it is not improbable 
that at one tune th^ may have possessed a mudb. wider 
territory thaa history usually assigns them. The bound- 
aries of Frisia proper are the Scheldt towards the wfflt, and 
the ‘Weser toward the eust, and it never extended far inland 
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from the coast of the German Ocean, But there is also a 
district of Schleswig in Denmark, extending along the west 
coast from the Eider northwards to Tondem, m which the 
common language still gives evidence of a Frisian popula- 
tion , the same may be said of the neighbounng islands of 
For, Silt, Heligoland, &c; and it is no improbable supposi- 
tion that not only the Ditmarsch district to the south of the 
Eider, but also the whole maritime country westward to the 
Weser, was at an earlier penod in the hands of distinctly 
Frisian tribes. If the presence of geographical names end- 
ing in um, the Frisian equivalent to the German heim and 
the Saxon ham, may he taken as sufficient evidence of 
Frisian occupation, Dr Latham, in his notes to the Gmnania 
of Tacitus, has elaborately shown that there have been 
Frisian settlements as far north in Denmark as the 
Lijmfiord, and as far east as the islands of Funeu and 
Zealand. By the older historians of Denmark and the 
countries of Lower Germany, the Frisian district m 
Denmark is frequently called Finsict Minor or Lesser Fnsia, 
which, however, must not be confounded with the nnex- 
plamed distinction which Tacitus makes between Fnsii 
Majores and Frisii Minores. 

The history of the Frisians, in spite of the labours of a 
few investigators like Wiarda and Bichthofen, has hitherto 
been left m many respects m a very fragmentary and un- 
trustworthy condition j and rash assertions of uncritical 
chroniclers have undisputed currency. For this neglect the 
principal reason is undoubtedly the fact that the people 
have, at least in modern times, ^splayed no strong political 
individuality, but have allowed themselves peacefully to be 
merged in more powerful nationalities. The reader who 
wishes may find the legendary history of the Frisian heroes 
traced from the 4th century b o. in FmTuins’s Amalium 
Plirtsicorum Libri Tres, Franeker, 1699, or in the quaintly- 
illustrated volumes of Westphal’s Scriptores rerum Fani- 
canm, which comprise Petrus Sax De pre mp^m rehv» 
gestis Fnsionm septentrwmlium hreviier deseriptis et icsnice 
adwrJbratxi hhri sex', Suffndus Petri De aniiq et (mg. 
Frisionim , Antonius Hennreich, Sujopdsmenta ad Chronieon 
FrisitB septenir., (fee. 

The Frisians were so fax rendered tributary by DrMua 
that they continued to pay to the Bomans a tax of oxhides 
until the foolish exactions of Olennius, who demanded that 
ail the hides should be of a certain superlative quality 
drove them to revolt in 28 A.D. They defeated the Koman 
forces under Lucius Apronius, and though Corhulo obtained, 
hostages for their future loyalty, and “ gave them a senate, 
magistrates, and a constitution ” (Tacitus, Ann. xi. 20), 
their subjugation was httle more than nominaL About 57 
A.V. a body of Frisians took possession of lands reserved for 
the Eoman soldiers j and, instead of removing at the threat 
of the Eoman governor, they sent their chiefe to Borne to 
obtain imperial sanction for their occupancy’. In the 13th 
book of hiB Areneds, Tacitus tells how the chiefs, Verritns 
Malorix, as he calls them, excited the amusement and 
admiration of the people by taking, unasked, their seat among 
the senators in Pompey’s theatre, when they heard that 
strangers from nations distinguished by their bravery and 
friendship to the Romans were advanced to that honourable 
position. Nero gave them both the Eoman framfhiae, bub 
refused to sanction the presumption of their trib^ 
were afterwards expelled from the district which they had 
sought to colonize. 

It is not tiE the new power of the Franks was begin- 
ning to lay the foundations of its empire that the Frisians 
again come prominently into notice j but it appears 
probable that in the meantime they had shared with 
their nei^bours, the Angles and the Saxons, in the con- 
' quest of England and Scotland, though to^ what extent 
it is impnamble to ascertain. The Frankish king, Dagobert 
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L (622-638), sought to secure a footing among them by 
erecting a mission church at U trecht on the Frisian frontieis, j 
but the Fnsians captured the place and destroyed the 
church. The preaching of Ainandus and Eligius had 
little effect, and the honour of being the first success- 
ful missionary among the Frisians was left to Wilfrid 
of York, who in 677-678 was hospitably received by 
the king Aldegild (Adgillua or Aldgisl). Under Alde- 
gild's successor Eadbod a persecution of the new faith 
ensued, and though Eadbod was driven from West 
Friesland by King Pippin, after the battle of Dorsbadt 
in 689, he maintained his independence in Eastern Frisia, 
and Christianity was safe only as far as the wavering 
frontier of the Franks extended. On Pippin’s death, Eadbod 
not only recovered his western terntory, hut sailed up the 
Ehine as far as Cologne, and defeated Charles Martel His 
successor, Aldegild II., was again driven eastward, the 
western districts fell finally into the power of the Franks, 
and Wilhbrord, tbe missionary, who had begun hia labours 
in the country about 700, obtained a permanent see at 
Utrecht, The last independent prince of the Frisians, 
Poppo, was defeated by Charles Martel in 764, and 
Charlemagne still further extended the Frankish authority- 
At the same time he granted the Frisians important priv- 
ileges, gave them the title of freemen, and allowed them to 
choose their own podestat (potestaa), who should govern 
them under the protection of the empire. About this tune 
the country of the Frisians was divided into three distinct 
distncts : — ^Western Fnsia, stretching from the Sincfal to 
the Fly or Flevum, that is, from the modern Zwm (a 
branch of the Scheldt northward of Bruges) to the Meuse, 
Middle Frisia, from the Fly to the Laubach, that is, from 
the Meuse to the Zuyder Zee j and Eastern Frisia, from 
the Zuyder Zee to the Weser. At the tieaty of Yerdun 
(843) Frisia went with Lotharingiaj at the treaty of 
Meraen (870) the district between the Laubach and the 
Weser was assigned to the kingdom of the Eastern 
Franks, while the rest, with LotWingia, passed to the 
kingdom of the Western Franks, in 880 the whole 
country was again umted with Germany; and in 911, 
when Lotliaringia recogmzed Charles, the king of the 
West, Frisia adhered to Conrad, the king of the East. 
The history of West Frisia gradually loses itself in that of 
the bishopric of Utrecht and the countship of Holland, — ^the 
first count of Holland, Thierry L, being the son of Gerulph, 
count of Frisia, and practically continuing the Frisian line. 
In 1248 William of Holland, having become emperor, re- 
stored. to the Frisians in hia country their ancient liberties 
in reward for the assistance they had rendered him in the 
siege of Aix-la-ChapeUe ; but in 1264 they revolted, and 
Wdliam lost hia life m the contest which ensued. William 
IV. received a new donation of West Frisia in 1346. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the Fnsians in the more eastern dis- 
tricts maintained their independence, and for a long time 
governed themselves after a very simple republican fashion. 
Each of the seven confederated Frisian maritime states — 
“SiehenFriesischen Seelande” — had its own administration, 
and consisted of a number of locally independent districts. 
For matters of general concern there was an annual assembly 
at the Upstalsbom, or “ Tree of the Superior Court,” near 
Aunch. According to Okko Leding, who in 1878 published 
at Em den an interesting study on Die Fr&dieit der Friesen 
tm Mittdalt&r und ihr Bund mi den YeraammLungeii bei 
UpstcUehom, it appears that these assembbea were allowed 
to fall into desuetude in the first half of the 13th century, 
were resumed from 1323 to 1327, anew discontinued, and 
again resumed in 1861. The counts disappear in East 
Frisia about the end of the 1 1 th century, and in M iddle Fnsia 
after 1233. Though m religious matters nominally subject 
to the bishopric of Bremen, it was not tiU the crusade of 


1234, and the famous defeat of the Stedingera (a people of 
the Weser marches) in the battle of Altenesch or Oldenesch, 
that the Frisians really recognized the authority of the 
Eomish Church. lu the course of the 14th century the 
whole country was m a state of anarchy ; petty lordships 
sprang into existence, the interests of the common weal 
were forgotten or disregarded, and district carried on 
hostilities against district Thus the Fetkoopers or Fat- 
mongers, as they were called, of Ostergo, had endless feuds 
with the Schieringers or Eelfishera of Westergo. 

This state of matters favoured the attempts of the counts 
of Holland to push their couquests further, but the mam 
body of tbe Frisians were still independent when the 
countship of Holland passed mto the hands of Phdip the 
Good of Burgundy. Philip laid claim to the whole country, 
but the people appealed to the protection of the empire, and 
Frederick III. in August 1467 mcognized their direct 
dependence on the empiie, and called on Philip to bring 
forward formal proof of his nghts. Philip’s successor, 
Charles the Eash, summoned an assembly of notables at 
Enckhuysen in 1469, m order to secure their homage, but 
the conference was without result, and the duke’s attention 
was soon absorbed by other and more important affairs 
In 1498 Maximilian detached the country between the 
Laubach and the Fly from the empire, and gave it as a fief 
to Albert of Saxony, but it was the Schieringers alone (the 
name had by this time become the title of the popular 
faction) who submitted uncomplainingly to the arrangement, 
and the Fetkoopers, or faction of the nobility, had to be 
put down by force of arms. This the duke did with the 
utmost seventy, and his successors earned out his despotic 
policy with only too faithful consistency. 

In Eastern Fnsia the anarchy was brought to a close by 
the formation of a confederation estabbshed in 1430, and 
the election of Edzard Cirksena to the office of president 
Ulrich, the successor of Edzard, was made count of the 
country between the Ems and the Weser by tbe emperor 
Frederick III in 1464. In the early part of the 16th 
century the Reformation was introduced by Edzard I , wlio 
patronized tbe preaching of Meister Jorgen von der Dure, 
or Magister Aportanus, as he was called in Latin Under 
the Countess Anna, who ruled during the minority of her 
son Edzard 11., the countship became, mainly through the 
agency of John a Lasco, the seat of a very flourishing 
Protestant church, and the refuge of the persecuted of 
many lands Edzard II. proved an able ruler, pubbshed a 
body of laws for his people in 1616, introduced primogeni- 
ture into his family, extended his authority over Harlmger- 
land and Jever, and was appointed by Charles V. governor 
of Groningen. His anccessor, Edzard IIT., was made a 
prince of the empire by Ferdmand III. in 1664. By the 
death of Charles Edzard, m 1744, the male line of the 
dynasty came to an end, and the king of Prussia took pos- 
session of the countship. After various vicissitudes, it was 
ceded to Hanover, in 1816. 

The Frisian language is a member of the Low German 
branch of the Teutonic, and presents special interest 
to the English philologist as the nearest of all extant 
forms to the Saxon basis of his own tongue. It is still 
spoken in the country districts of the present province 
of West Friesland; in a much more Germanized con- 
dition it still exists in Saterknd, in East Fnesland ; in 
strangely differentiated dialects it holds its own in many 
of the islands along the coast; and, in spite of the en- 
croachments of Low German on the one hand, and 
Danish on the other, it survives in the country between 
Husum and Tondem. Among its peculiarities may be 
jnentioned the dropping of the final n, which is such a 
favourite termination m German (thus even ma for man, as 
m Halbertsma, the proper name); the use of sh for the 
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German sck and English sh, and of t for the German h ; 
and, still more remarkable, the modification of k and^r into ta 
when these letters precede e or i, as in tserke for kerke, i a, 
kirk, church. The explanation of this last peculiarity may 
perhaps be found in the contact of the Frisian with Slavonic 
languages, in which the modification is sufficiently common. 

A bnef sketch of Frisian grammar was published along with the 
poems of Gysbert Japicx , but the first separate treatment of the 
older forms of the language was by Eask, whose Fnsiak Sproglcere 
(Copenhagen, 1826, German translation by Buss, Freiburg, 1834) 
brought him into controversy with Gnmm, who, in his Deutachen 
Gra>n}natik, devoted some attention to the same subject Montz 
Heyne has also given a good treatment of Frisian m his Kurs& 
Laut- und Flexionslelira der Altgermamschen Sprachstdmme, 1874 
Kichthofen’s AU/nemches JForterbuch, Gottingen, 1840, practically 
supplanted the older work of Wiarda (Aunch, 1786), and its 
position has not been affected by the publication of Haan Hattema’s 
Idwticon Frmcum, Leeuvvarden, 1874 Outzen’s Qlmarmm der 
Fnesvichen Spradha (unfortunately a posthumous pubhcation from 
very illegible manuscripts), Copenhagen, 1837, deals mainly with 
North Frisian. For West Fiisian we have the posthumous and 
incomplete Lexicon Fmicum (A-Feeor), by Justus Halbertsma, The 
Hague, 1874 , and for East Frisian lexicography we have matenals 
in Ehrentraut’s Fneaischea Archiv, Oldenburg, 1847-64, 2 vols , 
Posthumus and Halbertsma’s Onze reis naar Sageltesland, Franeker, 
1336, and J Cadovius Muller’s Memoriale linguce written 

in the early part of the 18th century, and pubhshed by Dr Kukol- 
han, 1876 J tan Doomkaat Koolman began in 1877 a Wbrter^ 
buch der OatfriesischAn Sprocket which, along with much UTolevant 
matter, contains valuable contributions to the subject The 
Oatfriesischea IVbrterbiich, by Sturenburg (1857), is a dictionary, 
not of Frisian, but of the Low German spoken in East Friesland, 
which has incorporated comparatively few Frisian words A list of 
Frisian personal names forms an appendix to Outzen’s Qlosmrium ; 
and Bernhard Brons, in his Frieaische Hairun und Mittheilungen 
Dordber, Einden, 1877, furnishes hats of East, "West, and North 
Frisian Ohristian names, and a collection ot Frisian family names, 
with the dates at which they make their first appearance in church 
books or other historical documents 

For the older forms of the language the sources are unfortunately 
scanty no great literary monument like that of the Heliond or the 
Nibelunglied has been preserved, and the investigator has mainly to 
depend on the vanous legal codes or collections which were formed 
in the course of the 14th and 15th centuries, and have been pub- 
lished by Richthofen, Frmische ReeMsquellen, Berhn, 1840 The 
great Lex Fnsmium is composed in Latin, and only contains a few 
Fnsian terms, of comparatively small linguistic importance The 
date of its recension is also a matter of conjeoture, as there la no 
contemporary evidence either internal or external. By the older 
investigators it was assigned a high antiquity ; hut the more modern 
are for the most part of opinion that it is not earlier than the reign 
of Charlemagne Hoan Hettema in his Oude Friesche Wetten gives 
802-804 as the probable date; while Richthofen thinks there are 
three portions, the first coiMosed for use in Middle Frisia in the 
reign of Charles Martel or of Fippin, another for use in all Fnsia, com- 
posed after Charlemagne’s conquest lu 786, and a third or supple- 
mentary and eraendatory portion composed in 802. The first edition 
of the Lex Friswnwn was published hy B J Harold lu his 
Onginum ac Getmonioarum Antiquitittum hbri, Basel, 1557, but 
he gives no indication of the source of the manusonpts which he 
employed. Since his day there have been no fewer than than 13 
editions— Lindenhrog, Codex legum Aivbiquarum, Frankfort, 1618 , 
Sibrand Siccama, Lex Frisionum, Franeker, 1617 ; Sohotanus, 
JSeachrymtge van de Reerlyckheit van Fneslandt, 1664, Gartner, 
Saxonutn leges tree accessit Lex Fris,, Leipsic, 1730, Georgisch, 
Corpus juris Germaniai, Halle, 1788 ; Sohwartzenberg, Qro^ 
Plaxaat en Oharterboek van Vrieslmd, Leeuwarden, 1768; Canciam, 
Barbarorumlegesaniiq^tYemaBt'i'lZl’, Walter, Corpus jurw Ger- 
man , Berlin, 1824 , Gaupp, LsxFris , Breslau, 1882, Richthofen, 
Fnestscihx Reekttguellen, Berlin, 1840 ; De Wdl, ieaj Fns . , &c , 
Amsterdam, 1850 ; Hettema, Oude Fr Wetten, Leeuwarden, 1861 ; 
and, finally, Richthofen m Pertz’s Mon Germanice hist , rol iv , 
Hanover, 1863 Tliough it has been supposed that landenbrog and 
Siocama may have had access to some manuscript authority in addi- 
tion to Herold’s recension, there is no proof that such was the case; 
and the text still remains to all intents m the same state as when 
Herold left it Some investigators have, owing to this absence of 
original evidence, even cast doubts on the authenticity of the code, 
but a comparison of the laws with undoubtedly genume Frisian 
remains authorizes its acceptance “lam oonvmoed,” says Richt- 
hofen, “ that no man in the time of Herold, not to say in our own 
time, could have devised such a forgery as the Heroldian text.” 
Among the minor collectaons of Fnsian laws m Fnsian, Low Ger- 
man and Latin are the “ seventeen general acts or Zttreu," datmg 
from the close of ihe 12th century, according to Richthofen, hut of 
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much earlier ongm according to Leding — ^the Upstalabom laws of 
1323, the local laws of Rustring, and of the Brockmannen or 
inhabitants of Brockmerland, published by Wiarda, the “ Emsiger 
Domen,” or Emsig decisions, published by Hettema, Leeuwarden, 
1830, the Fivelgo laws, [published by Hettema, Dokkum, 1841, 
and the Hunsmgo Kuren in the 2d volume of the Gronmgen trans- 
actions of the society “pro excolendo jure patno,” 1778 The title 
chosen by Wiarda for the laws of Rustnng — the Asegabuch , — 
though it has become perhaps the best known word of the whole 
Fnsian vocabulary, is m remity not a genume Fnsian fonn, and 
never occurs m a Fnsian document The correct expression, 
according to Richthofen {AU/nes WBrterhuch, sv “Asebok”), 
would have been Asebok or Asekbok, the former equivalent to 
the hook out of which the “a" or law is to ho seen, and the 
latter to the book in which the law is to be sought In West Fnsia 
the native language holds much the same relation to Dutch as the 
Scottish language holds to English m Scotland it has no legal oi 
educational position, but it preserves among the peasantry a con- 
siderable degree of vitality, and is even cultivated m a literary w ay 
by a small patriotic school The chief place among West-inaian 
authors is due to Gysbert or Gilbert Japicx, rector at Bolsward, 
whose Fneache Rijmterye was first published at Bolsward in 1668, 
and has since been frequently repnnted — at Leeuwarden in 1681, 
at Franeker, 1684 , with a glossary by Epkema, 2 vols., Leeuwarden, 
1824, and under the editorship of Dykstra, 1858 The volume 
contains secular, and especially humorous, poems, fifty of the Psalms 
of David and other religious pieces, a number of lettew, one or two 
prose essays, and fragments of the “ Customs” of Leeuwarden A 
popular comedy c^ed Waatze Oribherffs Bnlloft, or Gnbbert'a 
Bridal, dates from the begmmng of the 18th century The first 
edition appeared m 1812, at Leeuwarden, and the second m 1820, 
and there have been several since Among the wnters who have 
published in West Frisian durmg the 19th century, it is sufficient to 
mention Salverda Posthumus, J H Halbertsma, Deketh, Wradsme, 
Van der Veen, and Dykstra. A society for the study of Frisian was 
founded in 1829 at Franeker — “Fnesch genootschap voor geschied- 
oudheid-en taalkunde,” — and since 1852 it has published a journal 
called JDe vrye Fries. Other Frisian periodicals are Fotytt my net, 
“Forget me not;” the Swanne-blummen, a Leeuwarden annual, 
and jJe Byekoer. In North Frisian the most valuable literary 
monument is Be gidtshals, i e , the Geizhals, or Curmudgeon, a 
comedy, composed by J P. Hunsen, m the Silt dialect The 
minor remams have been collected by De Vnes, in his Kordfneaisthe 
Spraxhe naeh dvr Monnger Mwnda/rt, Leyden, 1860, and by 
Johansen in Die Nordfnmaehe Spiathe fiach der Fdhnnger und 
Amrumer Mundart, Kiel, 1862 

There is one book which, more than any other, has attracted the 
attention of other than Frisian scholars If the Oera Linda book, 
as it is called, could be accepted as genmne, it would be, after 
Homer and Hesiod, the oldest doemnent of European origm , but 
unfortunately it must be recognized as nothmg more than a bnlliant 
forgery The first part of the manusonpt, the hook of the followers 
of Adela, professes to have been copi^ in 1266 from an anaent 
original, and gives an account of Neptune, Minerva, Minos, and 
other personages of classical antiquity, which would make them 
out to he of Frisian ongm. According to J Beckenng Ymckers — 
who published De OnetMlmd van hei Ovra Linda bdk aangetoond 
uit de waartcuil loaarin het is geschreoen, m 1876, and Wix heeft het 
Oera Innda Book geschreven m 1877 — the real author is Cornelia 
Over de Lmden, a ship-carpenter m the Royal docks at Den Helder, 
who was bom in 1811, and died m 1878, and who appears to have 
forged the document for the pnmose of mvmg importance to his 
invectives agamst the church, andT of shedding di^^ on his family, 
which is traced by the book back for about two thousand years. 

Besides the works indicated above the foUowmg may be men- 
tioned — D’b'^ Emmins, Eerum Fnstearum Jmtona, Leyden, 1616, 
Pmus Wmsemius, Chroniqyx .... van Vnesland, Franeker, 
1622, Wiarda, Os^fries QeschncfUe, vols. 1-9, Auiich, 1791-1818, 
vol 10, Bremen, 1817 ; Clement, Lebvns- u. Lesdensgeschiehte 
Fneslands der Friesen, Kiel, 1846 ; Suur, Geachiekte dvr Eiiu^linge 
Os^eslands, Emden, 1846 , Klopp, Gesch Oslfneslanda, Weener, 
1868-69 , Fnedlonder, Ostfikes Urkundenbuch, Emden, 1874 
FRITH or FRYTH, John {dr. 1503-1633), an eminent 
pioneer of the Reformation In England, was bom about the 
beginning of the 16th century at Westerham, Kent, where 
his father kept an inn. He was educated at Eton, and 
afterwards at King’s College, Cambridge, where Gardiner, 
who subsequently became bishop of Winchester, was his 
tutor. Immediately after taking his B A. degree, he trans- 
ferred his residence (December 1626) to the newly founded 
college of St Frideswide or Cardinal College (now Christ 
Church), 0?rford, whither, along with other young men of 
distinguished talent, he had been invited by Wolsey. At 
Oxford the sympathetic interest which he showed in the 
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Eeformation movement in Grsrmany soon caused him to be 
suspected as a heretic, and led to his imprisonment for some 
months. On being at the instance o£ Welsey released 
from confinement, towards the close of 1526 or eaily in 
1527, he fled to the Continent, where he appears to have 
resided clnefly at the newly founded Protestant university 
of ^^[a^barg, and to have been associated with Tyndal in 
many of the literary labours of the latter. At Marburg he 
became acquaiated with several scholars and Reformers of 
note, and particularly with the famous Patrick Hamilton 
Fnth's first publication in fact was a translation of 
Hamilton’s Places, made shortly after the martyrdom of 
their author , and soon afterwards the Mevdaiioji of Antz- 
c/irisl, a translation from the Oerman, appeared, along with 
A Pisile tatlie Christen Seader, by “Richard Brightwall” 
(supposed to be Fnth), and An Antithesis ii'herem are com- 
pared togeder Chi istes Actes and our Ralye Father the Papes, 
dated “at Malborow in the lande of Hesse," 12th July 
1529 His Pisputacyon of Purgaiorye, a treatise in three 
books, against Rastell, Sir T. More, and Fisher (bishop of 
Rochester) respectively, was published at the same place m 
1531. In 1533, probably in July or August, he ventured 
back to England, apparently on some business to which he 
and Tyndal attached importance in connexion with the 
prior of Reading. Warrants for his arrest were almost imme- 
diately issued at the instance of Sir T, More, then lord chan- 
cellor. For some weeks Frith successfully evaded pursuit, 
but ultimately, in December, he fell into the hands of the 
authonties at Milton Shore in Esses, as he was on the point j 
of making his escape to Flanders. The rigour of his im- 
prisonment m the Tower was somewhat abated when Sm T. 
Audley succeeded to the chancellorship, and it was under- 
stood that both Cromwell and Cranmer were disposed to 
show great leniency. But the treacherous circulation of a 
manuscript “ly tie treatise” on the sacraments, which Frith 
had written for the information of a friend, and without 
any view to publication, served further to escite the hos- 
tility of his enemies, and in a lent sermon preached agamst 
the “sacramantaries ” before the king, special reference was 
made to some at that time in the Tower, “ so bold as to 
write in defence of that heresy,” and who seemed to be put 
there “rather for safeguard than for punishment.” On 
this instigation, Henry ordered that Frith should be 
examined ; the result of a regular trial which followed was 
that he was found guilty of having denied, with regard to 
the doctnnes of purgatory and of transubstantiation, that 
they were necessary articles of faith. On the 33d of June 
1533 he was handed over to the secular arm, and at Smith- 
field on the 4th of July following he was burnt at the ataha 
Danng Ins captivity he had been more thau usually busy 
with Ms pen, and his writings belonging to this period in- 
clude, besides several letters of interest, a controversial 
work on the euchanst m reply to what Sir T. More had 
written against Frith’s “lyble treatise”] also two tracts en- 
titled respectively A Mirror or Glass to hnow thysdf, and 
A Mirror or Looking-glass wherein you may lehold the 
Sacrament of Baptism. Apart from his abihty, which seems 
to have been regarded by all his contemporaries as extra- 
ordinary, Jiis acquirements, his piety, his eajly and tragic 
death. Frith is an interesting aud so far important figure 
in English ecclesiastical history as having been first to 
maintain and defend that doctrine regarding the sacrament 
of Ohrisf^s body and blood which ultimately <%ine to bo 
iQcoiporated in tie English communion office. Twenty- 
three years after Frith’s death as a martyr to the doctrine 
of that office, that “ Christ’s natural body and blood are in 
Heaven, not here,” Cranmer, who had been one of his 
jadges, went to the stake for the same behef. Within 
three years more, it had become the publicly professed 
faith of the entire English nation. 


See tlie Ada and Monuments of Foxe ; the collected edition of the 
Tro}La of Tyndal, Fnth, and Baines, by Foxe (1573), The JFoils 
of t7ic Bnylish Fcfm mers, edited by Kussell, -v ol m , Bntish Jte- 
fonneis, roL viu , FatJicjs of the Bnglish Cliiach, rol i , Ander- 
son’s Aoinals of the English BiUc, vol ui 

FRITZLAR, a town formerly of Electoral Hesse and now 
of Prussia, at the head of a circle in the distnct of Cassel, 
about 16 miles S.S W, of Cassel, on the left bank of the 
Eder, a left-hand sub-tnbutary of the Weser. It is an old- 
fashioned place still surrounded with watchtowers, and it 
possesses a large number of churches, an Ursulme nunnery, 
and an old Franciscan monastery, now partly used as a 
Protestant church and partly as a poorhouse. Its mhabi- 
tants, who according to the census of 1375 numbered 2965, 
are mainly engaged m agriculture, but also manufacture 
considerable quantities of earthenware. As early as 732 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany, established the church 
of St Peter’s and a small Benedictine monastery at Fndeslar, 
“ the quiet home ’' or “ abode of peace.” Before long the 
school connected with the monastery became famous, and 
among its earlier scholars it numbered Sturm, abbot of 
Fulda, and Megingoz, bishop of Wurzburg. When Boni- 
face found himself unable to continue the supervision of 
the society himself, he entiusted the office to Wigbert of 
Glastonbury, who thus became the first abbot of Fntzlar 
In 774 the little settlement was taken and burnt by the 
Saxons; but it evidently soon recovered from the blow. 
For a short time after 786 it was the seat of the bishopric 
of Burahurg, or Burberge, which had been founded by 
Boniface in 741 At the diet of Fntzlar in 919 Henry 
I was elected by the Franks and Saxons. In the beginning 
of the 13fch century the village received municipal nghts , 
in 1232 it was captured and burned by the landgrave, 
Conrad of Thuringia, and hia allies, in 1631 it was taken 
by storm by William of Hesse , in 1760 it was successfully 
defended by General Luckner against the French ; and in 
1761 it was occupied by the French and unanccessfuRy 
bombarded by the allies. As a principality Fntzlar con- 
tinued subject to the archbishopnc of Mainz till 1803, when 
it was incorporated with Hesse. From 1807 to 1814 it 
belonged to the kingdom of Westphaha , and in 1866 it 
pasred with Hesse to Prussia. 

FRIULI (m Italian, Frvdi ; in French, Fnoul ; in Ger- 
man, Fruiul' and in the local dialect, Fitrlanei), a district at 
thehead of the Adriatic, at present divided bet ween Italy and 
Austria, the Italian portion being included in the province 
of Udine, and the Austrian comprising the countslup of 
Gortz and Qradiska and the so-called Idrian district. In 
the north and east it is occupied by portions of the Julian 
and Carnian Alps, while the south is an alluvial plain 
richly watered by the Isonzo, the Tagliamento, and many 
lesser streams which, although of smffil volume during the 
dry season, come down m enormoos floods after ram or 
thaw. The inhabitants known as Furlanians are probably 
in the main Latinized Celts, largely mingled with Italians 
on the one hand and Slovenians on the odier. They speak 
a language much more akin to Latin than even Italian ; 
detajln about which will bs found in Pirona’s AUenense 
della lingua frvulana date per chwsa ad una iscrinone del 
1103, Udine, 1869, and Venice, 1869. 

Friuli derives its name from the Roman town of Forum 
Julu, or Forojulium, which is said by Panins Diaconus to 
have been founded by Julius Oeeaar. In the 2d century 
B.O. the district was subjugated by the Romans, and 
became part of Gallia Transpadana. During the Roman 
period, besides Forum Julu, its principal towns were 
Concordia, Aquileia, Vedinium, and Heeria. On the con- 
quest of the country by the Lombards it was made one 
of their thirty-six duchies, idle capital being Forum Julii 
or, as they called it, Civitas Austna, It is needless to re- 
peat the list of dukes of the Lombard line, from Gisulf to- 
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Eodgaud, wlio fell a victim to his opposition to Charlemagne; 1 
their names and exploits may be read in Paul us Diaconus. 
The discoveiy, however, of Gisulf’s grave at Cividale, m 
187 -I, is interesting as proof of the historian’s authenticity 
Charlemagne naturally filled Kodgaud’s place with one of 
Ins own followers, and the frontier position of Friuli gave 
the new line of counts, dukes, or margraves (for they are 
variously designated) the opportunity of acquiring import- 
ance by exploits against the Bulgarians, Slovenians, and 
other hostile peoples to the east In the 11th century the 
ducal rights over the greater part of Friuh were bestowed 
by the emperor on the archbishop of Aquileia, but towards 
the close of the 14th century the nobles called in the 
assistance of Venice, which, after defeating the archbishop, 
afforded a new illustration of jEsop’s well-known fable, 
by securing possession of the country for itself. The 
eastern pait of Friuh was held by the counts of Qortz till 
1500, when on the failure of their line it was appropnated 
by Maximilian I. By the peace of Campo Formio (1797) 
the Venetian district also came to Austria, and on the 
formation of the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy in 1805, the 
department of Passariano was made to include the whole 
of Venetian and part of Austrian Friuli, and a few years 
later the rest was added to the lUjTian provinces. The 
title of duke of Friuli was borne by Marshal Duroc. In 
1814 the whole country was recovered by the emperor 
of Austria, who hunself assumed the ducal title and 
coat of arms; and it was not till 1866 that the Venetian 
portion was agam ceded to Italy by the peace of Nikolsburg. 

See H Palladiua, EerimForo-Juliensium Xi5nXJJ,trdine,1669 ; 
Palladio degli Olm, Sistona della provineia del l^uli, Udine, 
1660 , Metnone della qeogtaJiaatUica del Fnuh, Udine, 1776-1778 j 
Gio Lirati, Nottzie delle Cose del Fnith, Udine, 1776-1777 , Bianohi, 
BocumeniH per la stona del FnuU, 1317-1832, Udine, 1844-46, 

3 Yols , and his Docmumta hxstonca Forojuh&ima secuU XIII. ^ 
Vienna, 1861 , CzcBrnig “ Ueber Frinli, seine Goschichte, Sprache, 
und Altertliumer,” in the SUvungsberzohte der phtlos -hist. Glam, 
Vienna, vol x , 1853 ; Foscolo, JRclattone della patna del Fnuh, 
Vemco, 1866 

FROBEN, Joannes (Latinized namei^oJejim), aQerman 
prmter and scholar, was born at Hammelburg in FrancOnia 
about 1460. After completing his university career with 
great distinction at Basel, he established a pnntmg office in 
that city about the year 1491, and was the first German who 
brought the art to anything like perfection. He was on inti- 
mate teims of friendship with Erasmus, who not only had 
his own works prmted by him, but superintended Frobenius’s 
editions of St Jerome, St Cyprian, Tertullian, Hilary of 
Poitiers, and St Ambrose. It was part of Frobenius’s plan 
to have printed also editions of the Greek Fathers. He did 
not live to carry out this project, but it was very creditably 
executed by his son Jerome and his son-in-law Bisschop or 
Episcopius. Frobenius died in 1527, in consequence of an 
accident which had befallen him some years before. An 
extant letter of Erasmus, written in the year of Frobemus’s 
death, gives an epitome of his life and an estimate of his 
character ; and in it Erasmus mentions that his grief for 
the death of his fnend was far more poignant than that 
which he had felt for the loss of his own brother. The 
epistle concludes with an epitaph in Gre^ and Latin 

FROBISHER, Sm Mautin (& 1535-1694), English 
navigator and explorer, was the fourth child of Bernard 
Frobisher, and was bom, it is usually stated, at Doncaster, 
but more probably at Altofts m the parish of Normanton, 
Yorkshire, some time between 1630 and 1640 The 
family came originally from North Wales. Martin was 
sent to London to hia mother’s brother, Sir John York, and 
in 1554 went with a smaR fleet of merchant ships to Guinea 
under Admiral John Lock, We next hear of him in 1666 as 
Captain Martin Frobisher, and again in 1671 as superin- 
tending at Plymouth the buildmg of a ship to be employed 
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against the Irish As early as 1660 or 1561 Frobisher had 
conceived the idea of discovenng a north-west passage to 
Cathay, a short route to which was the motive of most of 
the Arctic voyages undertaken at that period and for long 
after. For years he schemed and plotted, and solicited in 
all quarters, from the court downwards, to obtain means to 
carry his favourite project into execution; and it was only 
in 1576 that, mamly by help of the earl of Warwick, he was 
put in command of two tmy barks, the “Gabriel” and 
“ Michael,” mere cockle shells of about 20 tons each, and 
a pmuace of 10 tons, with an aggregate crew of 35. On 
June 7 Frobisher left Blackwall, and having received a good 
word from Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, the expedition, 
if we may apply to it so considerable a term, sailed north- 
wards to the Shetland Islands. Stormy weather had been 
met with, in which the pinnace was lost, and sometime after 
the “Michael” deserted. After passing Greenland and 
being nearly wrecked, the “ Gabriel ” reached the coast of 
Labrador on July 2 8. Some days later Hall’s Island, at the 
mouth of Frobisher Bay, was reached, and a landing effected. 
Among the things h^tily brought away by the men was 
some “black earth,” which played an important part in 
connexion with Frobisher’s ^ further career. Sailing up 
Frobisher Bay, then thought to be a strait, they reached 
Butcher’s Island on August 18 Here some natives were 
met with, and intercourse earned on with them for some 
days, the result being that five of Frobisher’s men were 
decoyed and captured, and never more seen. After vainly 
trymg to get back his men, Frobisher turned homewards, 
and reached London on October 9. It seemed as if 
nothing more was to come of this expedition, when^it was 
noised abroad that the apparently valueless “ black earth” 
was really a lump of gold ore It is difficult to say how 
this rumour arose, and whether there was any truth m it, 
or whether Frobisher was a party to a deception, in order to 
obtain means to carry out the great idea of his hfe. The 
story, at any rate, was so far successful ; the greatest en- 
thusiasm was manifested by the court and the commercial 
and speculating world of iJie time ; and next year a much 
more important expedition than the former was fitted 
out, the queen lending Frobisher from the royal navy a 
ship of 200 tons. A Cathay company was established, 
with a chai’ter from the crown, giving the company 
the sole right of sailing in every direction but the east ; 
Frobisher was appointed high admiral of all lands and 
waters that might be discovered by him. The queen her- 
self subscribed .£1000, and the rest required was soou 
forthcoming. On May 26, 1577, the expedition, which, 
besides the royal ship, the “ Aid ” of 200 tons, consisted 
of the “Gabriel” and “Michael” of the previous year, 
with boats and pinnaces and an aggregate complement of 
120 men, including miners, refiners, &c., left Blackwall, 
and sailing by the north of Scotland, arrived at Greenland 
early in July. Hall’s Island was reached on the 18th, 
and though no more “black earth” was found there, 
abundance of it was found on other islands, and the ships 
well loaded with it. The country around, under the 
name of Mda Incogrdta, was solemnly taken possession of 
in the queen’s name. Several weeks were spent in Frobisher 
Bay collecting ore, but very little was done in the way of 
discovery. There was much parleying and some skirmish- 
ing with the natives, and earnest but futile attempts made 
on the part of Frobisher to recover the men captured the 
previous year. The return was begun on August 22, and 
the “Aid” reached Milford Haven on September 20; 
the “ Gabnel ” and “ Michael,” having separated, arrived 
later at Bristol and Yarmouth. Frobisher was received 
and thanked by the queeu at Windsor. Great preparations 
were made and considerable expense incurred for the assay- 
ing of the great quantity of “ ore ” brought home, in the 
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testing of which the queen manifested a strong personal 
interest. This took up much time, and led to considerable 
dispute among the various parties interested. Meantinae 
the faith of the queen and others remained strong in the 
productiveness of Meta Incognita, and it was resolved to 
send out a larger expedition than ever, with all neces- 
saries for the establishment of a colony of 100 men The 
queen herself contnbuted two ships of 400 and 200 tons, 
manned with 150 men, and carrying 120 pioneers Be- 
sides these the fleet contained other 13 vessels of various 
sizes, carrying other 250 men, and the most elaborate and 
minute lustructioiis were drawn up for the conduct of the 
expedition. Frobisher was again received by the queen at 
Greenwich, and her Majesty threw a fine chain of gold 
around his neck. On May 31 the expedition left Harwich, 
and sailing by the Enghsh Channel, reached Greenland 
on June 19. This time Frobisher and some of his men 
managed to land, “ being the first known Christians that 
we have true notice of that ever set foot upon that ground ” 
In the first days of July Frobisher Bay was reached, but 
stormy weather and dangerous ice drove the fleet south- 
wards, and unwittingly Frobisher entered what was after- 
wards known as Hudson Strait, up which he sailed about 
60 miles. he found that he was sailing away from 

his destination, he, with apparent reluctance, turned hack, 
and after many buffetmgs part of the fleet managed to come 
to anchor in Frobisher Bay Some attempt was made at 
foundmg a settlement, and immense quantities of ore were 
shipped. But, as might he expected, there was much 
dissension and not a little discontent among so hetero- 
geneous a company, and on the last day of August the 
fleet set out on its return to England, which was reached in 
the begmning of October Thus ended what was little 
better than a fiasco, though Frobisher himself cannot be 
held to blame for the result , the scheme was altogether 
chimerical, and the “ ore ” seems to have beau not worth 
smelting Between 1578 and 158S we hear little of 
Frobisher, though he seems to have been doing service at 
various places, and steadily advancmg in the good opinion 
of those in power In 1580 he obtained the reversion of 
the clerkship of the royal navy, of no immediate value. 
In 1586 he commanded in the “ Primrose ” m Sir F Drake’s 
expedition to the West Indies, in the large booty brought 
home from which he no doubt had a good share. For 
the next year or two he was employed in various responsible 
services against the designs of Spam, and in 1588 he did 
such excellent work in the “Triumph” agamst the 
Spanish Armada that he was rewarded with the honour of 
knighthood. He continued to cruise about m the Channel 
until 1689, when he was sent in command of a small fleet 
to the coast of Spam. In 1591 he visited his native Altofts, 
and there married a daughter of Lord Wentworth He had 
prospered during recent years and was able to become a 
landed proprietor m Yorkshire and Hotfcs But he found 
little leisure for a country life, and was soon on the seas 
again watching and cutting off the richly laden ships of 
Spam. lu Hovember 1694 he took part in the siege of 
Crozan, near Brest, and received a wound from which lie 
died at Plymouth on November 22 His body was taken 
to London and buned at St Giles’s, Cnpplegate. Frobisher 
was brave and skilful as a naval leader, and had the enthu- 
siasm of the true explorer, but was characterized by much of 
the coarseness, and probably some of the unscrupulousness, 
of his time, and appears to have been somewhat rough in 
his bearing, and too strict a disciplinarian to be much loved. 
He justly takes rank among England’s great naval heroes. 

See Hakluyt’s Voyages i the Hakluyt Society’s Three VoyageiffF 
jio^her , 0. P. lAfe with the Mquimaux , Campbell’S Zhw® 
qf me Aa/mirals ; Rev. F Jones’s Zi/e of Frobish^, and authorities 
mentioned therein. ( J. S K ) 


FEOEBEL, Fuiedeich Wilhelm Attgtjst (1782-1852), 
philosopher, philanthropist, and educational reformer, was 
born at Oberweissbach, a village of the Thuringian Forest, 
on the 21st April 1782. He completed his seventieth year, 
and died at Marienthal, near Bad-Liebenstem, on the 21st 
June 1852. Like Coiuenius, with whom he had much in com- 
mon, he was neglected in his youth, and the remembrance 
of his own early sufferings made him in after life the more 
eager in promoting the Imppmess of children. His mother 
he lost m his mfancy, and his father, the pastor of Ober- 
weissbach and the surrounding district, attended to his 
parish but not to his family. Friedrich soon had a step- 
mother, and neglect was succeeded by stepmotherly atten- 
tion , but a maternal uncle took pity on him, and gave him 
a home for some years at Stadt-Hm. Here he went to the 
village school, but like many thoughtful boys he passed for 
a dunce. Throughout life he was ^ways seeking for hidden 
connexions and an underlying unity in all things. Nothing 
of the kind was to be perceived m the piecemeal studies of the 
school, and Froehel’s mind, busy as it was for itself, would 
not work for the masters. His half-brother was therefore 
thought more worthy of a university education, and Fried- 
rich was apprenticed for two years to a forester (1797-1799), 
Left to himself in the Thunngian Forest, Froebel now began 
to study nature, and without scientific instruction he ob- 
tained a profound insight into the uniformity and essential 
unity of nature’s laws. Tears afterwards the celebrated 
Jahn (the “ Father Jahn ” of the German gymnasts) told a 
Berlin student of a queer fellow he had met, who made out 
all sorts of wonderful things from stones and cobwebs. This 
queer fellow was Froebel, and the habit of making out 
general truths from the observation of nature, especially 
from plants and trees, dated from the solitary rambles in 
the Forest No training could have been better suited to 
strengthen his inborn tendency to mysticism ; and when he 
left the Forest at the early age of seventeen, he seems to 
have been possessed by the main ideas which influenced 
him all h IB Ma The conception which in him dominated all 
others was the unity of nature ; and he longed to study nat- 
ural sciences that he might find in them various applications 
of nature’s universal laws. With great difficulty he got leave 
to join his elder brother at the university of Jena, and there 
for a year he went from lecture-room to lecture-room hoping 
to grasp that connexion of the sciences which had for lam 
far more attraction than any particular science m itself. 
But Froehel’s allowance of money was very small, and his 
skill in tbe management of money was never great, so his 
university career ended in an imprisonment of nine weeks 
for a debt of thirty shillings He then returned home with 
very poor prospects, but much more intent on what he calls 
the course of {VervoUhornmnunff metnes 

ielhst) than on “ getting on ” m a worldly point of view. 
He was soon sent to learn farming, but was recalled in con- 
sequence of the failing health of his father. In 1802 the 
father died, and Froebel, now twenty years old, had to 
shift for himself. It was some time before he found hi3 
true vocation, and for tbe next three and a half years we 
find him at work now in one part of Germany now in 
another, — sometimes land-survey mg, sometimes acting as 
accountant, sometimes as private secretary j but in all this 
hia “outer life was far removed from his inner life,” and 
in spite of his outward circumstances he became more and 
more conscious that a great task lay before him for the good 
of humanity. The nature of the task, however, was not 
clear to him, and it seemed determined by accident. While 
studying architecture in Frankfort-on-the-Main, he became 
acquainted with the director of a model school who had 
caught some of the enthusiasm of Pestalozzi. This friend 
saw that Froehel’s true field was education, and he per- 
suaded him to give up architecture and take a post m the 
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model schooL In this school Froehel worked for two years 
with remarkable success, but he then retired and undertook 
the education of three lads of one family. In this he 
could not satisfy himself, and he obtained the parents’ con- 
sent to his taking the boys to Yverdon, near Neuchatel, and 
there forming with them a part of the celebrated institution 
of Pestalozzi Thus from 1807 till 1809 Froebel was 
drinking in Pestalozzianism at the fountain head, and 
quahfying himself to carry on the work which Pestalozzi 
had begun. For the science of education had to deduce 
from Pestalozzi’s experience principles which Pestalozzi 
himself could not deduce. A.nd “Froebel, the pupil of 
Pestalozzi, and a genius like his master, completed the re- 
former’s system ; taking the results at which Pestalozzi had 
arrived through the necessities of his position, Froebel de- 
veloped the ideas involved in them, not by further experi- 
ence but by deduction from the nature of man, and thus 
he attained to the conception of true human development 
and to the requirements of true education” (Schmidt’s 
Geschichte der Padagogih) 

Holding that man and nature, inasmuch as they proceed 
from the same source, must be governed by the same laws, 
Froebel longed for more knowledge of natural science. 
Even Pestalozzi seemed to him not to “ honour science m her 
divinity.” He therefore determined to continue the uni- 
versity course which had been so rudely interrupted eleven 
years before, and in 1811 he began studying at Gottingen, 
whence he proceeded to Berlin. But again his studies 
were interrupted, this time by the king of Prussia’s cele- 
brated call “ to my people ” Though nob a Prussian, 
Froebel was heart and soul a German. He therefore 
responded to the call, enlisted in Lutzow’s corps, and went 
through the campaign of 1813. But his military ardour 
did not take his mmd off education. “ Everywhere,” he 
writes, “ as far as the fatigues I underwent allowed, I car- 
ried in my thoughts my future calling as educator , yes, 
even in the few engagements in which I had to take part 
Even in these I could gather experience for the task I 
proposed to myself ” Froebel’s soldiering showed him the 
value of discipline and united action, how the individual 
belongs not to himself but to the whole body, and how the 
whole body supports the individual. 

Froebel was rewarded for his patriotism by the friendship 
of two men whose names will always be associated with 
his, Langethal and Middendorff. These young men, ten 
years younger than Froebel, became attached to him in the 
field, and were ever afterwards his devoted followers, 
sacrificing all their prospects in life for the sake of carrying 
out his ideas. 

At the peace of Fontainebleau (signed in May 1814) 
Froebel returned to Berhn, and became curator of the 
museum of mineralogy under Professor Weiss. In accept- 
ing this appointment from the Government he seemed to 
turn aside from his work as educator , but if not teaching 
he was learning More and more the thought possessed bim 
that the one tMug needful for man was unity of develop- 
ment, perfect evolution in accordance with the laws of Jus 
being, such evolution as science discovers in the other 
organisms of nature. He at first intended to become a 
teacher of natural science, but before long wider views 
dawned upon him. Langethal and Midden dorf were in 
Berlin, engaged m tuition, Froebel gave them regular in- 
stfuotiou in his theory, and at length, counting on their 
support, he resolved to set about realizing his own idea of 
“the new education.” This was in 1816. Three years 
before one of his brothers, a clergyman, had died of fever 
caught from the French prisoners, Bbs widow was still 
hving in the parsonage at Griesheim, a village on the Ilm. 
Froebel gave up his post, and set out for Griesheim on foot, 
spending his very last groschen on the way for bread. 
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Here he undertook the education of his orphan niece and 
nephews, and also of two more nephews sent him by another 
brother. With these he opened a school and wrote to 
Middendorf and Langethal to come and help in the experi- 
ment Middendorf came at once, Langethal a year or two 
later, when the school had been moved to Keilhau, another 
of the Thuringiau villages, which became the Mecca of the 
new faith. In Keilhau Froebel, Langethal, Middendorff, 
and Barop, a relation of Middendorff’s, all married and 
formed an educational community Such zeal could not be 
fruitless, and the school gradually increased, though for 
many years its teachers, with Froebel at their head, were in 
the greatest straits for money, and at times even for food. 
After 14 years’ experience he determined to start other insti- 
tutions to work m connexion with the parent institution at 
Keilhau, and being offered by a private friend the use of a 
castle on the Wartensee, in the canton of Lucerne, he left 
Keilhau under the direction of Barop, and with Langethal 
he opened the Swiss institution. The ground, however, was 
very ill chosen. The Catholic clergy resisted what they 
considered as a Protestant invasion, and the experiment on 
the Wartensee and at Wilhsau in the same canton, to which 
the institution was moved in 1833, never had a fair chance. 
It was in vain that Middendorff at Froebel’s call left his 
wife and family at Keilhau, and laboured for four years in 
Switzerland without once seeing them. The Swiss institu- 
tion never flourished. But the Swiss Government wished 
to turn to account the presence of the great educator , so 
young teachers were sent to Froebel for instruction, and 
finally Froebel moved to Burgdorf (a Bernese town of some 
importance, and famous from Festalozzi’s labours there thirty 
years earlier) to undertake the estabhshtnent of a public 
orphanage, and also to supormtend a course of teaching for 
schoolmasters. The elementary teachers of the canton were 
to spend three months every alternate year at Burgdorf, and 
there compare experiences, and learn of distinguished men 
such as Froebel and Bitzius In his conferences with these 
teachers Froebel found that the schools suffered from the 
state of the raw matenal brought into them. Till the 
school age was reached the children were entirely neglected. 
Froebel’s conception of harmonious development naturally 
led him to attach much unportance to the earliest years, and 
his great work on The Education of Man, pubbshed as 
early as 1826, deals chiefly with the child up to the age of 
seven. At Burgdorf his thoughts were much occupied with 
the proper treatment of young children, and in scheming 
for them a graduated course of exercises, modelled on the 
games m which he observed them to be most interested. 
In his eagerness to carry out his new plans he grew im- 
patient of ofBcial restraints ; so he returned to Keilhau, and 
soon afterwards opened the first Kindergarten or “ Garden 
of Children,” in the neighbouring village of Blankenburg 
(1837). Firmly convinced of the importance of the Kinder- 
garten for the whole human race, Froebel desenbed his 
system in a weekly paper (his Smntagsblatt) which appeared 
from the middle of 1837 till 1840. He also lectured m 
great towns ; and he gave a regular course of instruction 
to young teachers at Blankenburg. But although the pnn- 
ciples of the Kindergarten were gradually making their way, 
the first Kindergarten was faihng for want of funds. It 
had to be given up, and Froebel, now a widower (he had 
lost hi3 wife in 1839), carried on his course for teachers first 
at Keilhau, and from 1848, for the last four years of his 
life, at or near Liebenstem, in the Thuringiau Forest, and 
m the duchy of Meiningen. It is in these last years that 
the man Froebel will be best known to posterity, for in 
1 849 he attracted within the circle of his influence a woman 
of great intellectual power, the Baroness von Marenholtz- 
Bulow, who has given us in her Recollections of Fnednch 
Froehel the only lifelike portrait we possess 
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These seemeti likely to be Froebel's most peaceful days 
He married again, and having now devoted bim&elf to the 
training of women as educators, he spent his time in in- 
structing his class of young female teachers. But trouble 
came upon him from a quarter whence he least expected it. 
lu the great year of revolutions 184S Froebel had hoped 
to turn to account the general eagerness for improvement, 
and Middendorff had presented an address on Kindergar- 
tens to the German Parliament. Besides this a nephew of 
Froebel's published books which were supposed to teach 
socialism True, the uncle and nephew differed so widely 
that the “newFroebelians” were the enemies of “the old.” 
The distmction was overlooked, and Friednch and Karl 
Froebel were regarded as the united advocates of some 
new thing. In the reaction which soon set in Froebel 
found himself suspected of socialism and irreligion, and in 
1851 the “ cultus^nister ” Eaumer issued au edict for- 
bidding the establishment of schools “ after Fnedrich and 
Karl Froebel’s principles ” m Prussia This was a heavy 
blow to the old man, who looked to the Government of the 
Prussia for support, and was met with denun- 
ciatioa Of the justice of the charge the minister brought 
against Froebel the reader may judge from the account of 
his principles given below. 

Whether from the worry of this new controversy, or from 
whatever cause, Froebel did not long survive the decree 
His seventieth birthday was celebrated with great rejoicings 
in May 1852, but he died in the following month, and lies 
buned at Schweina, a village near his last abode, Man- 
enthal 

“ All education not founded on religion is unproductive.” 
This conviction of Froebel’s followed naturally from his con- 
ception of the unity of all things, a unity due to the original 
Unity from whom all proceed and in whom all “live, move, 
and have their being.” “ In Allem wirkt -und schafft Em 
Leben, Weil das Leben all’ ein ein’ger Gott gegeben.” 
“ All has come forth from the divine, from Go^ and is 
through God alone conditioned. To this it is that all 
things owe their existence, to the divine working m them. 
The divine element that works in each thing is the true idea 
{das Wesen) of the thing ” “ The destmy and calling of all 

things is to develop their true idea, and in so doing to re- 
veal God m outward and through passing forms.” 

As man and nature have one origin they must be subject 
to the same lavra. Hence Froebel did what Comenius had 
done two centuries before him, be looked to the course of 
nature for the principles of human education. This he de- 
clares to he his fun^meutal belief ; “ In the creation, in 
nature and the order of the material world, and in the pro- 
gress of mankind, God has given us the true type {IJrlild) 
of education.” 

As the cultivator creates nothing in the trees and plants, 
JO the educator creates nothing in the children, — ^he merely 
superintends the development of inborn faculties. So far 
Froebel agrees with Pestalozzi ; but in one respect he went 
beyond him, and has thus become, according to Michelet, 
the greatest of educational reformers. Fest^ozzi said that 
the faculties were developed by exercise. Froebel added 
that the function of education was to develop the facnltaiea 
by arousing volmiary activity. Action proceeding from, 
inner impulse (SelhittMtig'keit) was the one thing needful. 
And here Froebel as usual refers to Gkid. “God’s every 
thought is a work, a deed.” As God is the Creator so 
must man be a creator also. “He who wEL early learn to 
recognize the Creator must early exercise his own power of 
action with the consciousness that he is bringing about what 
is good, for the doing good is the link between the creature 
and tlie Creator, and the conscious doing of it is the conscious 
connexion, the true hving union of the man with God, of 
the individual man as of the human race, and is tdierefore 


at once the starting point and the eternal aim of all educa- 
tion ” Again he says : “ The starting point of aU that 
appears, of all that exists, and therefore of all intellectual 
conception, is act, action. From the act, from action, must 
therefore start true human education, the developing educa- 
tion of the man , in action, in acting, it must be rooted and 

must spring up Living, acting, conceiving, — these 

must form a triple chord within every child of man, though 
the sound now of this string, now of that, may preponder- 
ate, and then again of two together.” 

The prominence which Froebel gave to action, his doc- 
trine that man is primarily a doer and even a creator, and 
that he learns only through “ self-activity,” may produce 
great changes in ^ucational methods generally, and not 
simply in the treatment of children too young for schooling. 
Bat it was to the first stage of life that Froebel paid the 
greatest attention, and it is over this stage that his influence 
13 gradually extending. Froebel held with Bousseau that 
each age has a completeness of its own, and that the perfec- 
tion ot the later stage can be attamed only through the 
perfection of the earlier. If the infant is what he should 
be as an infant, and the child as a child, he will become 
what he should be as a boy, just as naturally as new shoots 
spring from the healthy pLaiit. Every stage, then, must be 
cared for and tended in such a way that it may attain its 
own perfection. Impressed with the immense importance 
of the first stage, Froebel like Pestalozzi devoted himself 
to the instruction of mothers. But he would not, like 
Pestalozzi, leave the children entirely in the mother’s hands. 
Pestalozia held that the child belonged to the family; 
Fichte, on the other hand, claimed it for society and the 
state. Froebel, whose mind like that of Frederick Maurice 
delighted in harmonizing apparent contradictions, and who 
taught that “ all progress lay through opposites to their re- 
conciliation,” maintained that the child belonged both to 
the family and to society, and he would therefore have 
children spend some hours of the day in a common Me and 
in well-organized common employments. These assemblies 
of children he would not call schools, for the children in 
them ought not to be old enough for schooling. So he in- 
vented the name Kviulergarten^ garden of children, and 
called the superintendents “ children’s gardeners.” He laid 
great stress on every child cultivating its own plot of 
ground, but this was not his reason for the choice of the 
name. It was rather that he thought of these institutions 
as enclosures in which young human plants are nurtured. 
In the Kindergarten the children’s employment should be 
jday. But any occupation m which children dehght is play 
to them, and Froebel invented a senes of employments, 
which, while they are in this sense play to the children, 
have nevertheless, as seen from the adult point of view, a 
distmct educational object. This object, as Froebel himself 
descnbes it, is “to give the children employment in agree- 
ment with their whole nature, to strengthen their bodies, 
to exercise their senses, to engage their awakening mind, 
and through their senses to bring them acquainted with 
nature and ^their fellow creatures; it is especially to guide 
aright the heart and the affections, and to lead them to the 
onginal ground of aE life, to unity with themselves,” 

At the end of the first quarter of a century since Froebel’s 
death, ihe spread of his ideas, or at least of his methods, 
seems rapidly extending. Prophets are slo-wiy recognized 
in their own country, and although he is so thoroughly 
I German in bis mode of thought and exposition that, as 
Heinhardt says, no other nation could have produced such, 
i a man, the Germans as yet are not so ready to learn from 
[ Froebel as from the Swiss PestalozzL In Austria the 
Emdergarten has made more way than in Prussia, and it 
seems to prosper in America, But Froebel’s influence is 
not limited to the Kindergarten, His conception of educa- 
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tion cannot but aflfect the thoughts and ultimately the 
piactice of all teachers who will be at the pains to under- 
stand it. 

Froebel’s oivn worlts are— 1. MaiscIienerziehiLiig (there la a French 
tiauslation hy the Baronne de Cromhrugghe) , 2 Pitdagogik d 
Knule^gartens, 8 Kleimre Schnften, heiauagegeben 'vonWichaid 
Lange , and 4 Mutter- mid Kosehedei We have a lengthy hut 
unsatisfactory life m A B Hansehmann’a Fiobel. An 

unpietentious hut useful httle hook is A* Fioelel, a Btogi aphical 
Sketch, by Matilda H Eaiege, New York (Steiger). A very good 
account of Froebel’s hfe and thoughts is given in Karl Sclmidt’a 
Geschichte d Padagogik, vol. iv , also in Adalbert Weber’s 
Geschichte d. Volksschul;^ad u. d Kle%nkinderct zichung (Weber 
carefully gives authonties) Foi a less favourable account see K 
Strack’s Geschichte d. deutaeh Volkaschulwesesis The aiticle 
“ Fiobel ” in K. A. Schmid’s Encykiopadie is by Deinhardt. Frau 
von Mai enholtz-Bulow has published hei M'lnnerungen an F Frbhel 
(a book which has been translated hy Mis Horace Mann). This 
lady, who has been the chief mterpreter of Froebel, has expounded 
lus pimciples in Bos Kind u, scin Wesen, and Die Arheti u, die 
ncue Eizichung In England Miss E. ShuTeff has published Pi'in- 
ciples of FioeheVs System, and a short sketch of FroMel’s hfe The 
late Joseph Payne advocated Froehelism in a pamphlet, Froebel and 
the Kindergaiixn System, also in the hook published since his 
death, A Visit to German Schools. In the United States, Miss E. 
E Peabody, who has taken an active pait in the spread of Fioehel- 
isra, has mitten Moial Cultuie of Infancy (New Yoik). W. N 
Hallman tieats of Froebel m his Lectures and his Kindergarten 
Culture (Cmcinnati). A Kohler’s Pi aans is the best known Geiman 
work on the Kindergarten (it is translated as Kindergarten Eduea^ 
tion. New York), and T. F Jacobs’s Manuel is the best in 
French (B H. Q.) 

FEOG, the common name of an extensive group of 
Batracbians forming, along with tbe toads, tlie amphibian 
order Anoura They are divided into 9 families, containing 
92 genera and 440 species, and are found in all quarters of 
the globe, being most abundant in the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, but also occurring within the Arctic circle. 
Most of the families have a very Imiited distribution, and 
only two of them, the true frogs {Ramdce), of which there 
are 150 species, and the Polypedaiidce, a family of tree-frogs 
containing 124 species, can be regarded as almost cosmopo- 
litan The neotropical or South American region is richest 
in peculiar forms, while it possesses some only found beyond 
it in the widely remote Australian region , thus the Pelodiy- 
adcB, a family of tree-frogs, is peculiar to the two; the genus 
Litona is confined to Australia, with the exception of a 
single species occurring in Paraguay , while the only frog 
known in New Zealand has its nearest allies in South 
America Those regions bear also a negative resemblance 
in the total absence from both of the genus Rarvoy the 60 
species of which are distributed throughout the other quarters 
of the globe. These facts, among others, have been adduced 
in support of the theory that at one time the continents of 
South America and Australia had a land connexion. Frogs 
are almost totally absent from oceanic islands, a single 
species {Liopelmct Hoclistetteri) occurring m New Zealand, 
and one or two others in the Pacific islands, as far east as 
the Fijxs, beyond which they are unknown. On the as- 
sumption that those islands obtained their present fauna 
from the nearest continental land, the absence of frogs con 
be readily explained by the fact that salt water is alike 
fatal tO' the adult frog and to its spawn, and thus formed an 
insuperable barrier to their migration. 

Frogs, as is shown by their wide distribution, are capable 
of enduring a considerable degree of both heat and cold ; 
they are, however, altogether intolerant of long-continued 
drought, a desert forming as certain a barrier to their migra- 
tion as an ocean. Both durmg their larval stage and after- 
wards, for the purpose of cutaneous respimtion, abundant 
moisture is a necessity of their existence; consequently, 
whether they live on the ground or on trees, they are never 
found far from rivers, marshes, or lakes. In winter the 
frogs of northern climates hibernate, burying themselves m 
the mud at the bottom of pools, and lying clustered together 


' in a state of complete torpidity. In hot climates they are 
' said to go into a similar condition, known as “ sestivation,"’ 
dunug periods of exceptional heat and drought, in order to 
; retard the dissipation of the moisture in their bodies. On 
' reappearing from their long wmter sleep the work of repro- 
duction is at once entered upon, the males making their 
presence known to the females by the vigorous exercise of 
their vocal organs. The croaking of the common frog can 
only be regarded as pleasant from its association with the 
welcome advent of spring ; still more unfileasant, however, 
is the much louder croak of the edible frog of the Continent, 
the species to which Horace probably refers on the Imes 
. . . . “ i-anseqiie palustres 

Aveilunt somnos.” 

The eggs of the frog, consisting of little black specks sur- 
rounded by an albummous envelope, are fertilized during 
their extrusion from the body of the female, and are gen- 
erally deposited at the bottom of the water, ascending, how- 
ever, soon after to the surface, owing to the swelling and 
pai-tial decomposition of the glairy substance surrounding 
the ova. There are several species known in which the 
eggs are deposited in an exceptional manner. Those of a 
small frog {Ahjtes ohstetmeans) found in France and 
Germany form a long chain, which the male twmes round 
his thighs, retiring with them mto seclusion until the young 
are ready to leave, when he enters the water, and the tad- 
poles immediately moke their escape. The female of an 
American tree-frog {Nototrema marmpiaUm) has a pouch 
I along the whole extent of its back for the reception of its 
' eggs , and Professor Peters of Berlm has recently drawn 
' attention to a tree-frog of the genns Polypedates found in 
tropical West Africa, m which the female, after depoating- 
her eggs in the usual mass of albuminous jelly, attaches them 
to the leaves of trees overhanging a dry water-hole or pooh 
The albumen speedily dries and forms a horny coating on 
the leaf, under which lie the unimpreguated egga On the 
advent of the rainy season the albumen becomes softened, 
and the eggs are washed mto the pool below, now filled with 
water, where they are fecundated by the male. 

L The development of the egg after impregnation proceeds 
; more or less rapidly according to the temperature, the 
' young of the common frog being hatched, according to 
[ Rusconi, m 4 days, in a temperature varymgfrom 70“ to 80“ 
i Fahr., while in the climate of England this does not take 
I place in less than a month. The creature which emerges 
from the egg is altogether unlike a frog, consisting mainly 
of a bulky head and tail, and wholly destitute of limbs. 
This is tbe tadpole or larval stage in the development of 
the frog, when it is essentially a fish, capable only of exist- 
, ing in water, breathing hy gills, and having like a fish a two- 
' chamheied heart. At first the gills or branch!® are ex- 
, temal, but they are soon withdrawn within the branchial 
, cavity, and concealed by an opercular membrane. As tha 
! process of development proceeds, the limbs begin to bud 
! forth, the posterior pair appearing first ; and with their 
[ growth the tail begins to dwindle, not falling off, but being 
gradually absorbed. At the same time vast changes are 
taking place in the blood-vascular system, the giUs gradually 
, disappearing, two lungs being developed, and the heart be- 
coming three-chambered as in reptiles. The young frog 
must now come to the surface to breathe, and soon leaves 
the water altogether. On emerging from the egg, the tad- 
pole at first feeds upon, the gelatinous mass which before 
had formed a protective covering. It is unprovided with 
teeth, but has two minute horny jawsi, which enable it to- 
feed on decaying animal and vegetable matter. According 
to Bell {British Reptiles), tadpoles sometimes kiU and feed 
upon each other. “ I observ^,” he says, “ that ahno^ as- 
soon as one had acquired its limbs it was found dead at the 
bottom of the water, and the remaining tadpoles feedmg 
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upon it This took place with all of them successively, ex- 
cepting the last, which lived on to complete its change ” 
After leaving the water they feed almost entirely on insects 
and slugs 

The form of the frog is too well known to require de- 
scnption, but there are many almost unique features in its 
organization that maybe noticed. fi,espiration in the adult 
frog 13 partly pulmonary ; but as it is destitute of nbs, this 
operation m the frog cannot be performed by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the chest, as in other air- 
breathing animals. The air has to be swallowed, lu order 
to be conveyed to the lungs, and the mechanism by which 
this operation is performed necessitates the closing of its 
mouth and the admission of air by the nostrils, so that a 
frog can be most readily suffocated by having its mouth 
gagged open. Eespiratiou is also partly cutaneous, experi- 
ment having shown that the skin gives off carbonic acid 
gas in snf&cient quantity to enable the creature to live for 
a very considerable time after pulmonary respiration has 
been stopped. Moisture is as necessary to the skin m the 
performance of this function as it is to the gills of a fish, 
and in order to preserve to the utmost its humidity, frogs 
avoid as much as possible the hot sunlight, sheltering them- 
selves beneath stones or under loose turf, and reappearing 
on the advent of ram, sometimes m such numbers in a 
single Locality as to have given nse to stories of frog 
showers. The skm of the frog, however, readily absorbs 
water , and this it stores up in an internal reservoir, from 
which it can m seasons of drought moisten the surface of its 
akin. When a frog is suddenly caught it frequently ejects 
a quantity of water, and thus suddenly dimmish ea ite 
volume. The water avoided is not urine, nor is the recep- 
tacle containing it the unnary bladder, as was at one time 
supposed The skm of frogs is perfectly smooth, having 
neither plates nor scales, except in the American genua Cera- 
tophrys (fig. 1), m certain species of which a few bony plates 
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are enclosed in the skin of the back. The tongue in frogs 
IS probably employed more for the capture of its insect prey 
than as the organ of taste. It is fixed m front of the mouth, 
and free behind, and in seizing its prey, the free end, 
which possesses a viscid secretion, is darted suddenly for- 
ward, the captured insect being os suddenly transported to 
the back part of the mouth Nothing can exceed the 
rapidity with which this motion is performed. Minute 
teeth are present m the upper j‘aw, and on the palate, in the 
true frogs. The vocal organs by which the characteristic 
croaking is produced differ somewhat lu different species, a 
similar variety appearing in the quantity and qimhty of 
their song. The male of the edible frog is provided with 
bladder-like cheek pouches — ^the so-caUed vocEd sacs — which 
It distends with air when in the act of croaking, an operation 
which it performs to such purpose as to have received the 
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name of " Dutch nightingale ” on the Continent, and 
“ Cambridgeshire nightingale ” in England. The bull-frog 
{Rana rmigiens) has a laryngeal mechanism which Cuvier 
compared to a kettledrum, by which it produces a sound not 
unlike the bellowing of a bull The sound produced by the 
tree frogs is both loud and shnll, but in certain circum- 
stances It seems to be somewhat pleasing Thus Darwin 
says, “ Near Eio de Janeiro I used often to sit in the even- 
mg to listen to a number of little Hylos, which, perched on 
blades of grass close to the water, sent forth sweet chirping 
notes m harmony ” The voice of another tree-frog {Hyla 
crepiiaiis) has been compared to the sound produced “ by 
the cracking of a large piece of wood,” while another, 
belonging to Surinam, has an extremely disagreeable voice, 
and unfortunately so much of it that, when a number of 
them comhiue, they at times drown the orchestra of the 
Paramaribo theatre No frog, so far as yet known, pos- 
sesses any poison organs. A species found m France {Pelo- 
lates fuscus), when disturbed, emits a strong odour, some- 
what resembling garlic, and of sufficient pungency to make 
the eyes water, another {Eyla micana) exudes from the 
surface of its body a slimy substance havmg luminous pro- 
perties, which probably acts as a defence by frightening its 
enemies. Many of the tree-frogs are of a green colour, while 
others are browu, “and these,” says Mr Wallace (Tiopical 
Nature^ 1878), “usually feed at night, sitting quietly dur- 
ing the day so as to be almost mvisible, owing to their 
colour and their moist shimng skins so closely resembling 
vegetable substances.” The majority of tree-frogs have 
their colour thus adapted to their surroundings, and are thus 
enabled the more readily to elude their enemies , for, so far 
as yet known, all the species protectively coloured are 
edible, forming the chief food of many mammals, birds, 
and reptiles. A few, however, are brilliantly and conspicu 
ously coloured, as if courting observation , and such species, 
there ifl reason to believe (the reader will find evidence of 
this m Belt’s Naturalist in Nicaragua), are rejected by 
frog-eatmg animals on account of their nauseous secretions, 
or some other unknown property which renders them un- 
palatable. The bright colours thus become directly useful 
to the species by making them readily recognizable as un- 
eatable 

The Common Frog {Rana tempoiaria) is the most widely 
distributed species of the group, occurnng throughout the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, including North 
Africa, and ^la as far east as Japan. It does not occur 
in Iceland. Both in England and m Scotland it is abundant, 
nor IS it uncommon in Ireland, although popularly supposed 
to be absent from that island It vanes very considerably 
in colour, being either a reddish, yellowish, or greenish- 
brown above, with irregular spots and fasciBS, and of a 
hghter colour beneath, but havmg almost invariably an 
oblong patch of brown behind the eyes, by which it may be 
readily distinguished from other European species. Although 
not an article of human food, the common frog in its various 
stages of growth forms the staple diet of many other 
animals. 'The tadpoles are eaten by newts and the smaller 
fishes, and frogs of all ages by weasels, waterfowl, pike, 
and snakes. By those agencies their numbers, which other- 
wise would be enormous, are greatly leduced. This species 
is said to take five years in attainmg its full growth, and to 
live for about fifteen years. Like the toad it can be ren- 
dered tame and domesticated, having been known to take 
up its abode in a moist corner of a kitchen, and to come 
forth regularly at meal time to be fed. The Edible Frog 
{Rana escndmtd) is very widely distnbuted throughout the 
temperate regions of the earth, but is not found in America, 
where, however, a closely allied species occurs (fig. 2). 
It IS found in England, where it was first observed in a 
Cambridgeshire fen is 184:3, to which probably it had 
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been introduced from the Continent. It has since been in- 
troduced into various parts of the south of England, but 
apparently without much success, the summer heat there 
being, it is said, insufficient to enable the tadpole to attain 



Fig. 2 . — Rana palnstris. 


its full development before the advent of autumnal cold. 
It may be readily distinguished from the common species 
by the yellowish mesial line which runs down the whole 
length of its back, by the absence of the characteristic brown 
spot behind the eyes, and by the presence in the males of 
“vocal sacs.” It is also more aquatic than the common 
frog, seldom leaving the banks of its native pond or stream, 
into which it is always ready to dip on the slightest appear- 
ance of danger, It is very abundant throughout central 
and southern Europe, and forms, especially in France, a 
valued article of food, the hind legs when cooked being re- 
garded as a luxury. Regarding a dish of these, Mr F. 
Buckland says, “ Most excellent eating they were, tasting 
more like the delicate flesh of the rabbit than any thing 
else I can think of.” The edible frog has been lately intro- 
duced into Ireland, The Bull-frog {Rana mugiens] is one 
of the largest species, measuring sometimes 8 inches in 
length, exclusive of the hind legs, and having a gape suf- 
ficiently wide to swallow ducklings whole. It inhabits 
ISTorth America, where it is said to haunt the pools formed 
at the origin of springs, the waters of which it was supposed 
to keep pure — a belief v/hich long afforded it considerable 
protection j lately, however, the Americans have taken to 
frog-eating, and the bull-frog, in tlie absence of R. escvienta, 
has been selected among others for this purpose. 

The Tree-frogs (fig. 3) are readily distinguished from all 
others by having the ends of their toes dilated into knobs or 



Fig, 3. — Tree-frog {Hyla Ucolor). 

discs, generally provided with a sticky secretion, by means of 
which they can cling to the leaves and branches of trees. 
They are small, elegant, and exceedingly active creatures, 
the males possessing loud voices, of which they make copi- 
ous use during the breeding season and on the approach of 


rain. Frogs have from remote times been regarded as 
weather prophets, and at the present day, in some parts of 
Germany, the European Tree-frog {Hyla arhorea) is used 
as a barometer. A few of them are placed in a tall bottle 
provided with miniature ladders, the steps of which they 
ascend during fine weather, seeking the bottom again on 
the approach of rain. All frogs, whether arboreal or not, 
have their hind feet webbed, and in at least one tree- 
frog {Rhacophorus) the webs on all the feet are so largely 
developed as to render it probable that by their means the 
frog is able to execute flying leaps. This “flying frog” 
was brought to Mr Wallace, while travelling in Borneo, by 
a Chinaman, who assured him “ that he had seen it come 
down in a slanting direction as if it flew.” Its body was 
about 4 inches in length, and the expanded webs of each 
hind foot covered a space of 4 square inches, while its fore- 
legs were bordered by a membrane — features highly sug- 
gestive of aerial locomotion. 

Fossil remains of the frog do not occur in strata older 
than the Tertiary, being found in greatest abundance in 
the Miocene deposits. See Amphibia, (j. gi.) 

FROHLIOH, Abraham Emanuel (1796-1865), a 
German-Swiss poet, was born February 1, 1796, at Brugg, 
in the canton of Aargau, where his father was a teacher. 
At the age of fifteen he was sent to study theology in the 
academy of Zurich, In 1817 he was ordained, and returned 
as teacher to his native town, where he lived for ten years. 
He was then appointed professor of German language and 
literature in the canton-school at Aarau, which post he lost, 
however, in the political quarrels of 1830, He afterwards 
obtained the post of teacher and rector of the Bezirksschule, 
and was also appointed Hiilfsprediger, He died December 
1, 1865. His works are — \1Q Fahel7i(1^2^)] Scliweizerlieder 
(1827) ; Das Evangelium St Joliannis^ in Liedern (1830) ; 
Elegien an Wieg' und Sarg (1835) ; Die Epopoen ; Ulrich 
Zwingli (1840); Ulrich von Huiien (1845); Amerlesene 
Psalnien und Geistliche Lieder fur die Evangelisch-re- 
formirte Kirche des Cantons Aargau (1844) ; Ueber den 
Kirchengesang der Protestanten (1846) ; Trostlieder (1852); 
Der Junge Deutsch-Michel (1846); Reimspruclie am Staat, 
Schule, und Kirche (1820). An edition of his collected 
works, in 5 vols,, was published in 1853. Frohlich is best 
known for his two heroic poems, Ulrich Zwingli and Ulrich 
von Hutten, and especially for his fables, which have been 
ranked with those of Hagedorn, Lessing, and Gellert, 

FROISSART, Jean(1337-1 4101). The personal history 
of Froissart, the circumstances of his birth and education, 
the incidents of his life, must all be sought in his own verses 
and chronicles. He possessed in his own lifetime no such 
fame as that which attended the steps of Petrarch; when he 
died it did not occur to his successors that a chapter might 
well he added to his Chronicle setting forth what manner of 
man he was who wrote it. The village of Lestines, where 
he was cur4, has long forgotten that a great writer ever 
lived there. They cannot point to any house in Valen- 
ciennes as the lodging in which he put together his notes 
and made history out of personal reminiscences. It is not 
certain when or where he died, or where he was buried. 
One church, it is true, doubtfully claims the honour of 
holding his bones. It is that of St Monegunda of Chimayi 
Gallorum sublimis honos et fama tuoi'um, 

Hie Froissarde, jaces, si modo forte jaces. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the scattered statements in 
his writings may he so pieced together as to afford a toler- 
ably connected bistory of his life year after year. The 
personality of the man, independently of his adventures, 
may be arrived at by the same process. It will be found 
that Froissart, without meaning it, has pourtrayed himself 
in clear and well-defined outline. His forefathers were 
juris of the little town of Beaumont, lying near the river 
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Sambre, to the west of the forest of Aidennes Early m 
tbe 14tli century the castle and seigneune of Beaumont 
fell into the hands of Jean, younger son of the count of 
Hainault. With this Jean, sire de Beaumont, lived a 
certain canon of Liege called Jean le Bel, who, fortunately, 
was not content simply to enjoy hfe. Instigated by bis 
seigneur he set himself to write contemporary history, to 
tell “ la pure veriteit de tout li fait entiirement al manire 
de chioniques.” With this view, he compiled two books of 
chronicles And the chronicles of Jean le Bel were not the 
only hterary monuments belonging to the castle of Beau- 
mont. A hundred years before him Baldwin D’Avemes,the 
then seigneur, had caused to he wntten a book of chronicles 
or rather genealogies. It must therefore be remembered 
that when Froissart undertook his own chrouicles, he waanot 
conceiving a newidea, but only following along familiar lines. 

Some 20 miles from Beaumont stood the prosperous city 
of Valenciennes, possessed in the 14th century of impoitant 
privileges and a flourishing trade, second only to places hke 
Binges or Ghent in inflnence, population, and wealth. 
Beaumont, once her iival, now regarded Valenciennes as a 
place wheie the ambitious might seek for wealth or advance- 
ment, and among those who migrated thither was the 
father of Froissart He appears from a single passage in 
his son’s verses to have been a painter of armorial hearmgs. 
There was, it may he noted, already what may be called a 
school of painters at Valenciennes. Among them were Jean 
and Colin de Valenciennes and Andr^ Beau-Heveu, of whom 
Froissart says that he had not his equal in any country. 

The date generally adopted for lus birth is 1337. In 
after years Froissart pleased himself by recalhng in verse 
the scenes and pursuits of his childhood. These are pre- 
sented in vague generalities. There is nothing to show that 
he was nnhke any other boys, and, unfortunately, it did not 
occur to him that a photograph of a schoolboy’s hfe amid 
bourgeois surroundmgs would be to posterity quite as inter- 
estiug as that faithful portraiture of courts and knights 
which he has drawn up in his Chronicle. As it is, we learn 
that he loved games of dexterity and skill rather than the 
sedentary amusements of chess and draughts, that he was 
beaten when he did not know his lessons, that with his 
companions he played at tournaments, and that he was 
always conscious — a statement which must be accepted with 
suspicion — ^that he was bom 

Loer Dieu et servir le monde ” 

In any case he was born in a place, as well as at a time, 
singularly adapted to fill the brain of an imaginative boy. 
Valenciennes, at the present day a dull town, was then a 
city extremely nch in romantac associations. Not far from 
its walls was the western fringe of the great forest of 
Ardennes, sacred to the memory of Pepin, Charlemagne, 
Roland, and Ogier. Along the banks of the Scheldt stood, 
one after the other, not then m mins, but bright with ban- 
ner, the gleam of armour, and the liveries of the men at arms, 
castles whose seigneurs, now forgotten, were famous in their 
day for many a gallant feat of arms. The castle of Valen- 
ciennes itself was illnstrions in the romance of Perceforeep. 
there was born that most glorious and moat luckless hero, 
Baldwin, first emperor of Constantinople. iJl the splendour 
of mediaeval life was to he seen in Froissart’s native city: 
on the walls of the Salle le Comte glittered — ^perhaps 
painted by his father— the arms arid scutcheona beneath 
the banners and helmets of Luxembourg, Hainault, and 
Avesnes ; the streets were crowded with kTii g h fa and sol- 
diers, priests, artisans, and merchants ; the churches were 
rich with stained glass, delicate tracery, and precious carv- 
ing; there were hbraries full of richly iUnmiuated manu- 
scripts on which the boy could gaze with delight ; every 
year there was tbe/S^e of theywy P Amour de Valenciennes, 
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at which he would hear the verses of the competing poets , 
theie were festivals, masques, mummeries, and moralities 
And, whatever there might be elsewhere, in this happy city 
there was only the pomp, and not the misery, of war , the 
fields without were tilled, and the harvests reaped, in secu- 
rity ; the workman within plied his craft unmolested for 
good wage. But the eyes of the boy were turned upon the 
castle and not upon the town , it was the splendour of the 
knights which dazzled him, insomuch that he regarded and 
continued ever afterwards to regard a prince gallant in the 
field, glittering of apparel, lavish of largesse, as almost a god. 

The moon, he says, rules the first four years of hfe. 
Mercury the next ten ; Venus follows. He was fourteen 
when the last goddess appeared to him in person, as he 
tells ns, after the manner of his time, and informed him 
that he was to love a lady, “beUe, jone, et gente ” Await- 
ing this happy event, he began to consider how best to earn 
his livelihood. They first placed him in some commercial 
position — impossible now to say of what kind — which he 
simply calls “ la marchandise. ” This undoubtedly means 
some kind of buying and selling, not a handicraft at all. He 
very soon abandoned meichaiidise — “ car vaut mieux science 
qu’ argens ” — and resolved on becoming a learned clerk. He 
tlien naturally began to make verses, like every other learned 
clerk. Quite as naturally, and still in the chai-acter of a 
learned clerk, he fulfilled the prophecy of Venus, and fell 
m love. He found one day a demoiselle reading a book of 
romances. He did not know who she was, but stealing gently 
towards her, he asked her what book she was reading. It 
was the romance of Cleomades. He remarks the singular 
beauty of her blue eyes and fair hair, while she reads a page 
or two, and then — one would almost suspect a reminiscence 
.of Dante — 

“ Adont laissames nous le lire.” 

He was thus provided with that essential for soldier, knight, 
or poet, a mistress, — one for whom he could write verses. 
She was nch and he was poor , she was nobly bom and he 
obscure, it was long before she would accept the devotion, 
even of the conventional kmd which Froissait offered her, 
and which would in no way interfere with the practical 
business of her life. And in this hopeless way, the passion 
of the young poet remaining the same, and the coldness of 
the lady being unaltered, the course of this passion ran on 
for some time. Nor was it until the day of Froissart’s de- 
parture from his native town that she gave him an interviow 
and spoke kindly to him, even promising, with tears in her 
eyes, that “Doulce Pensde” would assure him that she 
would have no joyous day until she should see him again. 

He was eighteen years of age , he had learned all that he 
wanted to learn ; he possessed the mechanical art of verse , 
he had read the slender stock of classical literature acces- 
sible ; he longed to see the world. He must already have 
acquired some distinction, because, on setting out for the 
court of England, he was able to take with him letters 
of recommendation from the king of Bohemia and the 
count of Hainault to Queen Philippa, niece of the latter. 
He was well received by the queen, always ready to 
welcome her own countrymen; he wrote ballades and 
virelays for her and her ladies. But after a year he began 
to pine for another sight of “ la tr6s douce, simple, et quoie,” 
whom he loved loyally. Good Queen Philippa, perceiving 
his altered looks and guessing the cause, made him confess 
that he was in love and longed to see his mistress. She 
gave him his cong^ on the condition that he was to return. 
It is clear that the young clerk had already learned to 
ingratiate himself with princes. 

The conclusion of his single love adventure is simply and 
unaffectedly told in his Trettie de VBspinette Amoureme, It 
was a passion conducted on the well-known lines of conven- 
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tional love , tke pair exchanged violets and rosea, the lady 
accepted ballads; Froissart became either openly or m 
secret her recognized lover, a mere title of honour, which 
conferred distinction on her who bestowed it, as well as upon 
him who received it. But the progress of the amour was 
rudely interrupted by the arts of “Malebouche,” or Calumny. 
The story, whatever it was, that Malebouche whispered in 
the ear of the lady, led to a complete rupture The damoi- 
^elle not only scornfully refused to speak to her lover or 
acknowledge him, but even seized him by the hair and 
pulled out a handful Nor would she ever be reconciled to 
him again Years afterwards, when Froissart writes the 
story of his one love passage, he shows that he still takes 
delight in the lememhrauce of her, loves to draw her por- 
trait, and lingers with fondness over the thought of what she 
once was to him. 

Perhaps to get healed of his sorrow, Froissart began those 
wanderings in which the beat part of hia life was to be con- 
sumed. He fiist visited Avignon, perhaps to ask for a 
benefice, perhaps as the bearer of a message from the bishop 
of Cambray to pope or cardmal It was in the year 1360, 
and in the pontificate of Innocent VI. From the papal city 
he seems to have gone to Paris, perhaps charged with a 
diplomatic mission. In 1361 he returned to England after 
an absence of five years. He certainly interpreted his leave 
of absence in a liberal spirit, and it may have been with a view 
of averting the displeasure of hia kind-hearted protector that 
he brought with him as a present a book of rhymed chroni- 
cles written by himself. He says that notwithstanding his 
youth, he took upon himself the task rimer et dieter” — 
which can only mean to “ turn into verse ” — an account of 
the wars of his own time, which he earned over to England 
in a book “ tout compile,” — complete to date, — and pre- 
sented to his noble mistress Philippa of Hainan] t, who joy- 
fully and gently received it of him Such a rhymed 
chronicle was no new thing. One Colin had already turned 
the battle of Crdcy into verse, The queen made young 
Froissart one of her secretaries, and he began to serve her 
with “ beaux ditties et trait6s amoureux.” 

Froissart would probably have been content to go on 
living at ease in this congenial atmosphere of flattery, praise, 
and caresses, pouring out hia virelays and chansons accord- 
ing to demand with facile monotony, but for the instigation 
of Queen Philippa, who seems to have suggested to him the 
propriety of travelling in order to get information for more 
rhymed chronicles. It was at her charges that Froissart 
made his first serious journey. He seems to have travelled 
a great part of the way alone, or accompanied only by his 
servants, for he was fain to beguile the journey by compos- 
ing an imaginary conversation in verse between his horse and 
his hound. This may be found among hia published poems, 
but it does not repay perusal. In Scotland be met with a 
favourable reception, not only from King David but from 
William of Douglas, and from the Earls of Fife, Mar, March, 
and others. The souvenirs of this journey are found scat- 
tered about iu the chronicles. He was evidently much im- 
pressed with the Scotch ; he speaks of the vabur of the 
Douglas, the Campbell, the Eamsay, and the Graham ; he 
describes the hospitality and rude life of the Highlanders ; 
he admires the great castles of Stirling and RoxWgh, and 
the famous abbey of Melrose. His travels in Scotland 
lasted for six months, Eetumiug southwards he rode along 
the whole course of the Eoman wall, a thing alone sufficienb 
to show that he possessed the true spirit of an axchseologist ; 
he thought that Carlisle was Oarlyon, and congratulated 
himself on having found King Arthur’s capital ; he calls 
Westmoreland, where the common people still spoke the 
ancient British tongue, North Wales ; he rode down the 
banks of the Severn, and returned to London by way of 
Oxford — “ I’escole d’Asque-Suffort.” 
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In London Froissart entered into the service of King John 
of France as secretary, and grew daily more courtly, more 
in favour with princes and great ladies. He probably ac- 
quired at this period that art, in which he has probably never 
been surpassed, of makmg people teU him all they knew. 
No newspaper correspondent, no American interviewer, 
has ever equalled this mediaeval collector of intelligence. 
From Queen Philippa, who confided to him the tender story 
of her youthful and lasting love for her great husband, down 
to the simplest knight: — Froissart conversed with none 
beneath the rank of gentlemen — all united in telling this 
man what he wanted to know. He wanted to know every- 
thing : he liked the story of a battle from both sides and from 
many points of view; he wanted the details of every little 
cavalry skirmish, every capture of a castle, every gallant 
action and brave deed. And what was more remarkable he 
forgot nothing. I had,” he says, “ thanks to God, sense, 
memory, good remembrance of everything, and an intellect 
clear and keen to seize upon the acts which I could learn.” 
But as yet he bad not begun to write in prose. 

At the age of twenty-nine, in 1366, Froissart once more 
left England. This time he 'repaired first to Brussels, 
whither were gathered together a great concourse of min- 
strels from ^1 parts, from the courts of the kings of 
Denmark, Navarre, and Aragon, from those of the dukes 
of, Lancaster, Bavaria, and Brunswick. Hither came all 
who could “rimer et dieter.” What distinction Froissart 
gained is not stated ; but he received a gift of mouey as 
appears from the accounts, “ uni Fiitsardo, dictori, qui est 
cum regma Anglise, dicto die, vi. mottones.” 

After this congress of versifiers, he made his way to 
Brittany, where he heard from eye-witnesses and knights 
who had actually fought there details of the battles of 
Cocherel and Auray, the Great Day of the Thirty and the 
heroism of J eanne de Montforb Windsor Herald told him 
something about Auray, and a French knight, one Antome 
de Beaujeu, gave him the details of CocLerel From 
Brittany he went southwards to Nantes, La Eochelle, and 
Bordeaux, where he arrived a few days before the visit of 
Eiohard, afterwards second of that name He accompanied 
the Black Prince to Dax, and hoped to go on with him into 
Spain, but was despatched to England on a mission. He 
next formed part of tbe expedition which escorted Lionel 
duke of Clarence to Milan, to marry the daughter of 
Qaleazzo Visconti. Chaucer was also one of the prince’s 
suite. At tbe wedding banquet Petrarch was a guest sitting 
among the pnnees. 

From Milan Froissart, accepting gratefully a colte Tiardie 
with 20 florins of gold, set out upon hia travels in Italy. 
At Bologna, then in decadence, he met Peter king of 
Cyprus, from whose follower and minister, Eustache de 
Conflans, he learned many interesting particulars of the 
king’s exploits. He accompanied Peter as far as Venice, 
where he left him after receiving a gift of 40 ducats. With 
them and his cotte liardie, still lined we may hope with the 
20 florins, Froissart betook himself to Eome. The city was 
then at its lowest pomt : the churches were roofless ; there 
was no pope ; there were no pilgrims ; there was no 
splendour ; and yet, says Froissart sadly, 

“ Ce fui'ent jadia en Borne, 

Li plus preu et li plus sage homme 
Car pax sens tons les oi'ts pass^ent. 

It was at Eome that he learned the death of his friend King 
Peter of Cyprus, and, worse still, an irreparable loss to 
him, that of the good Queen Philippa, of whom he writes, 
in grateful remembrance^ 

“ jPropices li soit Dies i I’tow I 
J’en spis bien tenus dc pryer 
Et ses laxghescea eaouyer, 

Oar elle me fist et cr4a.” 
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Philippa dead, Froissart looked around for a new patron, 
Then he hastened back to his own country and presented 
hunself, with a new book m Frenchj to the duchess of 
Brabant, froai whom he received the sum of 16 francs, given 
m the accounts as paid um Fnsmrdd dtidatovi The 
use of the word itni does not imply any meanness of posi- 
tion, but IS simply an equivalent to the modern French stew. 
Froissart may also have found a patron in Tolande de Bar, 
grandmother of K.uig Bend of Anjou. In any case he re- 
ceived a substantial gift from some one m the shape of the 
benefice of Lestuies, a village some three or four miles from 
the town of Binche Also, in addition to his cure, he got 
placed upon the duke of Brabant’s pension hsfc, and was 
entitled to a yearly grant of gram and wme, with some 
small sum in money. 

It is clear, from Froissart’s own account of himself, that 
he was by no means a man who would at the age of four 
or five and thirty be contented to sit down at ease to dis- 
charge the duties of parish priest, to say mass, to bury the 
dead, to marry the villagers, and to baptize the young. In 
these days, and m that country, it does not seem that other 
duties were expected. Preaching was not required, godh- 
ness of life, piety, good works, and the graces of a modem 
ecclesiastic were not looked for Therefore, when Froissart 
complains to hunself that the taverns of Lestines got 600 
francs of his money, we need not at once set him down as 
either a bad priest, or exceptionahy given to drink. The 
people of the place were greatly addicted to wine; the 
tavei'aiers de Lestt7iea proverbially sold good wine, the 
Flemings were proverbially of a joyous disposition — 

“ Ceux de Hamaut chantent h plemea gorges.” 

Froissart, the parish priest of courtly manners, no doubt 
drank with the rest, and listened if they sang his own, not 
the coarse country songs, hlostly he preferred the society 
of Q-erard d’Obies, provost of Binche, and the little cirde 
of knights withm that town. Or, for it was not incumbent 
on him to be always in residence, he repaired to the court 
of Coudenherg, and became “ moult Mre et accoint4” with 
the duke of Brabant And then came Qui de Blois, one of 
King John’s hostages in London in the old days. He had 
been fighting in Prussia with the Teutonic knights, and now, 
a little tired of war, proposed to settle down for a time in 
his eastle of Beaumont. This prince was a member of the 
great house of Chatillou. He was count of Blois, of 
Soisaons, and of Chimay. He had now, about the year 
137d, an excellent reputation as a good captain, lu 
him Froissart^ who hastened to resume acquaintance, found 
a new patron. More than that, it was this sire de Beau- 
mont, in emulation of his grandfather, the patron of Jean 
le Bel, who advised Froissart seriously to take iu hand 
the history of his own time. Froissart was then in 
his thirty-sixth year. For twenty years he had been 
rhyming, for eighteen he had been making verses for 
queens and ladies. Yet during all this time he had been 
accumulating m his retentive brain the materials for his 
future work 

He began by editing so to speak, that is, by rewriting 
with, additions the work of Jean le Bel; Gui de Blois, 
among others, supplied him with additional information. 
His own notes, taken from mformatioa obtained in his 
trave^ gave him more details, and when in 1374 Gui 
married Marie de Hamur, Froissart found in the bride’s 
father, Eobert de Namur, one who had himself largely 
shared iu the events which he had to relate. He, for in- 
stance, is the authority for the story of the siege of Calais 
and the six burgessea Provided with these materials, 
Froissart remained at Lestines, or at Beaumont, arranging 
and writing his chronicles. During this penod, too, he 
composed hia F^inette Amourmx^ and the Joh JSvisaon de 
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Jonesce^ and his romance of Meliudor He also became 
chaplain to the count of Blois, and obtained a canonry of 
Chimay After this appointment we hear nothing more of 
Lestines, which he probably resigned. 

In these quiet pursuits he passed twelve years, years of 
which we hear nothing, probably because there was nothing 
to tell Iu 1386 his travels began again, when he accom- 
panied Gmto his castle at Blois, in order to celebrate the mar- 
riage of hiB son Louis de Duuois with Mane de Berry He 
wrote a pastourelle in honour of the event. Then he attached 
hunself for a few days to the duke of Berry, from whom he 
learned certain particulars of current events, and then, be- 
coming aware of what promised to be the moat mighty feat 
of arms of his tune, he hastened to Sliiys m order to be on 
the spot. At this port the French were collecting an 
enormons fleet, and making preparations of the greatest 
magnitude in order to repeat the invasion of W^illiam the 
I Conqueror. They were tired of being invaded by the 
I English, and wished to turn the tables. The talk was all of 
conquering the country and dividing it among the knights, 

I as had been done by the Normans. It is not clear whether 
Froissart intended to go over with the invaders , but as his 
sympathies are ever with the side where he happens to be, 
he exhausts himself in admiration of this grand gathering 
of ships and men. “ Any one,” he says, “ who had a fever 
would have been cured of his malady merely by going to 
look at the fleet.” But the delays of the duke of Berry, and 
the arrival of bad weather, spoiled everything There was 
no invasion of England. In Flanders Froissart met many 
knights who had fought at Hosebeque, and could tell 
him of the troubles which m a few years desolated that 
country, once so prosperous. He set himself to ascertain the 
history with as much accuracy as the comparison of various 
accounts by eye witnesses and actors would allow He 
stayed at Ghent, among those ruined merchants and 
mechanics, for whom, as one of the same class, he felt a 
sympathy never extended to English or French, perhaps 
quite as unfortunate, and he devotes no fewer than 300 
chaptera to the Flemish troubles, an amount out of all 
proportion to the comparative importance of the events 
This portion of the chronicle was vfritten at Valenciennes. 
During this residence in liis birthplace his verses were 
crowned at the “puys d’amour” of Valenciennes and 
Toumay. 

This part of his work finished, he considered what to do 
next, There was small chance of any tiling important hap- 
pening m Picardy or Hainault, and he determined on mak- 
ing a journey to the south of France in order to learn some- 
thing new. He was then fifty-one years of age, and being 
still, as he tells us, in his pnme, ” of an age, strength, and 
limbs able to beer fatigue,” he set out as eager to see new 
places as when, 33 years before, he rode through Scotland 
and marvelled at the bravery of the Douglas What he had, 
in addition to strength, good memory, and good spirits, was 
a manner singularly pleasing, and great personal force of 
character. This he does not tell us, but it comes out abund- 
antly in hie writings ; andj which he does tell us, he took 
a angular delight m his book. “ The more I work at it,” 
he says, * the better am I pleased with it.” 

On this occasion he rode first to Blois ; on the way he 
fell in with two knights who told him of the disasters of the 
English army in Spain j one of them also informed him of 
the splendid hospitalities and generosity of Gaston Phoebus, 
count of Foix, on hearing of which Froissart resolved to 
seek him out. He avoided the English provinces of Poitou 
and Guienne, and rode southwards through Berry, Auvergne, 
and Languedoc. Arrived at Foix he discovered that the 
count was at Orthess, whither he proceeded In company with 
a knight named Espaing de Lyon, who, Froissart found, liad 
not only fought hut could describe. 
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The account of those few clays’ ride with Espamg de Lyon 
is the most charming, the most graphic, and the most mid 
chapter in the whole of Froissart Every turn of the road 
brings with it the sight of a ruined castle, about wbieh this 
kniglit of many memories has a tale or a reminiscence The 
whole country teems with fighting stones. Fioisaart never 
tires of listening nor the good knight of telling. “Samte 
Mane’” cries Froissart m mere rapture. “How pleasant 
aie your tales, and how much do they profit me while you 
relate them ' And you shall not lose yonr trouble, for they 
shall all be set down in memory and remembrance m the 
history which I am writmg ” Arrived at length at Orthez, 
Fioi&sart lost no time in presenting his credentials to the 
count of Foix. Gaston Phoebus was at this time fifty-nine 
years of age. His wife, from whom he was separated, was 
that princess, sister of Charles of Navarre, with whom 
Guillaume de Machault earned on his innocent and poetical 
amour The story of the miserable death of his son is well 
known, and may be read m Froissart. But that was already 
a tale ot the past, and the state which the count kept up 
was that of a monarch. To such a prince such a visitor 
as Fioifcsait would be in every way welcoma Mmdful no 
doubt of those paid clerks who were always writing verses, 
Fioissart introduced himself as a chronicler. He could, of 
course, rhyme, and in proof he brought with him hia rom- 
ance of MUiador\ hut he did not present himself as a 
wandering poet The count received him graciously, 
speedily discovered the good qualities of his guest, and often 
invited Mm to read his Meliador aloud in the evening, 
during which time, says Froissart, nobody dared to say a 
word, because he wished me to be heard, such great delight 
did he take in listening.” Very soon Froissart, from reader 
of a romance, became taconieur of the things he had seen 
and heard ; the next step was that the count himself began 
to talk of affairs, so that the note-book was again in requisi- 
tion. There was a good deal, too, to be learned of people 
about the court One knight recently returned from the 
East told about the Genoese occupation of Famagoata j two 
more had been in the fray of Otterboume ; others had been 
in the Spanish wars. 

Leaving Gaston at length, Froissart assisted at the wed- 
ding of tho old duke of Berry with the youthful Jeanne de 
Bourbon, and was present at the grand reception given to 
Isabeau of Bavaria by the Parisiana He then returned to 
Yalenciennes, and sab down to write his fourth book. A 
journey undertaken at this time is characteristic of the 
thorough and conscientious spirit in which be composed his 
work, It illustrates also his restless and cunous spirit. 
While engaged m the events of the year 1386 he became 
aware that his notes taken at Orthez and elsewhere on the 
affaixa of Castile and Portugal were wanting in completeness. 
He left Valenciennes and hastened to Bruges, where, he felt 
certain, he should find some one who would help him. 
There was, in fact, at this great commercial centre, a colony 
of Portuguese. From them he learned that a certain 
Portuguese knight, Dom Juan Fernand Pacheco, was at the 
moment in Middelburg on the point of starting for Prussia. 
He instantly embarked at Slays, reached MiddSburg in time 
to catch this knight, introduced himself, and conversed with 
him uninterruptedly for the space of six days, getting his 
information on the promise of due acknowledgment. Dur- 
ing the next two yearn we learn little of his movements. 
He seems, however, to have had trouble with his seigneitr 
Gui de Blois, and even to have resigned his chaplaincy, 
Froissart is tender with Gui’s reputation, mindful of past 
favours, and remembering how great a lord he ia Yet the 
truth is clear that in his declining years the once gallant 
Gui de Blois became a glutton and a drunkard, and ^owed 
hia affairs to fall into the greatest disorder So much was 
he crippled with debt that he was obliged to seU his castle 
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and county of Blois to the king of France. Froissart lays 
all the blame on evil counsellors. “He was my lord and 
master,” he says simply, “ an honourable lord and of great 
reputation , but he trusted too easily m those who looked 
for neither his welfare nor Ids honour.” AJtliough canon 
of Chimay and perhaps ctir6 of Leatmes as well, it would 
seem as if Froissait was not able to live without a patron. 
He next cads Robert de Namur his seigneur, and dedicates 
to Mm, in ageneial introduction, the whole of his chronicles 
We then find lum at AbbeviUe, trying to learn all about the 
negotiations pending between Charles VI. and the English. 
He was unsuccessful, either because he could not get at 
those who knew what was going on, or because the secret 
was too well kept He next made hia last visit to England, 
where, after forty years’ absence, he naturally found no one 
who remembered him. Here he gave King Richard a copy 
of his “traitds amoureux,” and got favour at court He 
stayed in England some months, seeking information on ail 
points from hia friends Henry Chrysteadand Richard Sturj, 
from the dukes of York and Gloucester, and from Robeit 
the Hermit 

On iis return to France, he found preparations going on 
for that unlucky crusade, the end of which he describes in 
Ms Ghromde, It was headed by the count of Nevers. After 
him floated many a banner of knights, descendants of the 
crusaders, who bore the proud titles of duke of Athens, duke 
of Thebes, sire de Sidon, sire de Jencho. They were going 
to invade the sultan’s empire by way of Hungary ; they 
were going to march south ; they wovdd reconquer the holy 
places. And presently we read how it all came to nothing, 
and how the slaughtered knights lay dead outside the city 
of Nikopoh. In almost the concluding words of the 
Ghrmiide the murder of Richard IL of England is de- 
scribed His death ends the long and crowded Qh’onide, 
though the pen of the writer struggles through a few more 
unfinished sentences 

The rest is vague tiadition, He is said to have died at 
Chimay; it is further said that he died in poverty so great 
that his relations could not even afford to carve his name 
upon the headstone of his tomb ; not one of his friends, not 
even Eostache Deschamps, writes a line of regret in remem- 
brance j the greatest historian of his age had a reputation 
so hmited that his death was no more regarded than that 
of any common monk or obscure pnest. We would 
willingly place the date of his death, where his Chronicle 
stops, in the year 1400 ; but tradition assigns the date of 
1410. What date more fitting than the close of the 
century for one who has made that century illustrious for 
ever? 

Among his friends were Guillaume do Machault, Eustache 
Deschampa, the most vigorous poet of this age of decadence, 
and Cuveher, a follower of Bertrand du Guesclin. These 
alliances are certaia It is probable that ha knew Chaucer, 
with whom Deschamps maintained a poetical correspond- 
ence ; there is nothing to show that he ever made the 
acquaintance of Christine de Pisan. Froissart was more 
proud of his poetry than his prose. Posterity baa reversed 
this opinion, and though a selection of his verse has been 
publMed, it would be difficult to find an admirer, or even 
a reader, of hia poems. The selection published by 
Buchon in 1829 consists of the Dit dov, Morin, half of 
which is a description of the power of money ; the Dd>at 
dm, Gheval et dou Levner, written during Ms journey in 
Scotiaud ; the Ditiie de la Mour de la Marghente\ a Dittie 
d! Amour called L’Orlose Amourm, in wMch he compares 
Mmself, the imaginary lover, with a clock ; the Alspinette 
Amoureuse, which contains a sketch of Ms early life, freely 
and pleasantly drawn, accompanied by rondeaux and vire- 
laya the JBuistoti de Jmmoe, in wMch he returns to the 
recollections of bis own youth j and various smaller pieces. 

IX. — loi 
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Tlie Terses are monotonous ; the thouglits are not without 
poetical grace, bat they are expressed at tedious length. 
It would be, however, absurd to expect m Froissart the 
vigour and verve possessed by none of hia predecessors. The 
lime was gone when Mane de France, Piuteboeaf, and 
Thibaut de Ohampagne made the 13th century language 
a medium for veise of which any literature might be proud. 
Briefly, Froissart^s poetry, unless the unpublished portion 
he better than that before os, is monotonous and me- 
chanicaL The chief merit it possesses is m sunphcity of 
diction. This not infrequently produces a pleasing efeet. 

As for the character of his C/ironide^ little need be said. 
There has never been any difference of opinion on the dis- 
tinctive merits of this great work. It presents a vivid and 
faithful drawing of the things done in the 14th century. No 
more graphic account exists of any age. No historian has 
drawn so miny and such faithful portraits They are, it is 
true, portrails of men as they seemed to the writer, not of 
menas they were. Froissart was uncritical; he acceptedpnncea 
by their appearance, Who, for instance, would recognize m 
Ins portrait of Gaston Phoebus de Foix the cruel voluptuary, 
stamed with the blood of his own son, winch we know him 
to have heenl Froissart, again, had no sense of historical 
lesponsLbibty ; he was no judge to inquire into motives and 
condemn actions , ha was simply a chronicler. He has been 
accused by French authors of lacking patriotism. Yet it must 
be remembered that he was neither a Frenchman nor an 
Englishman, but a Fleming. He has been accused of insen- 
sibility to suffering. IncUgnation against oppression was 
not, however, common in the 14th century; why demand 
of Froissart a quahty which is rare enough even in our own 
time ? Yet there are moments when, as in describing the 
massacre of Limoges, he speaks with tears in his voica 

Let him be judged by his own aims. '‘Before I com- 
mence this boot," he says, “I pray the Saviour of all the 
world, who created every thing out of nothing, that He will 
also create and put in me sense and understanding of so 
much worth, that this book, which I have begun, I may con- 
tinae aud persevere in, so that all those who shall read, see, 
and hear it may find in it dehght and pleaaance." To give 
delight and pleasure, then, was hia sole design 

As regan^ his personal character, Froissart depicts it 
himself for us. Such as he was in yonth, he tells us, so he 
remained in more advanced life ; rejoicing mightily in 
dances and carols, m hearing minstrels and poems; inclined 
to love all those who love dogs and hawks ; prickmg up his 
ears at the uncorking of bottles ^ — “ Car an voire prens grand 
plaiair,” pleased with good cheer, gorgeous apparel, and joy- 
ous society, but no commonplace reveller or greedy volup- 
tuary, — everything in Froissart was ruled by the good 
manners which he set before all else ; and always eager to 
listen to tales of war and battle. As we have said above, 
he shows, not only by Ms success at courts, but also by the 
whole fcoue of his writings, that he possessed a singularly 
winning manner and strong personal eharacter. He lived 
wholly m the present, aud had no thought of the coming 
cliangas. Born when chivalrous ideas were most widely 
spread, hub^the^ spirit of chividiy itself, as mcuicated 
by the beat writer, in its decadence, ha is penetrated 
With the sense of knightly honour, and aeciibes to all Ids 
heroes ahke those qu^ties which only the ideal kmght 
possessed. 

The first edition of Froissart was published in. Paris It bears no 
date, the next editiona are those of the years 1605, 1614, 1618, and 
1620 The best and most complete edition is that of Bncion, 1824, 
which 13 a continuation of one commenced by Darner. Am abridg- 
ment was made m Latm, by Belleforeat, and published in. WTS, 
An English translation was made by Bonrchiet, Lord Bemeis, 
and published in London, 152S. The translation now in use ia 
tliat made by Thomas Johnes, and ongmhllv -pnhlished in 1802- 
1805 , ^ (Wr. be.) 
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FBOKE, a parhamentary borough and market town of 
Somersetshire, is situated on the small nver Froine, an 
affluent of the Avon, 1 1 miles S. of Bath It was foi merly 
called Frome Selwood, from its situation on the borders of 
the extensive forest of Selwood. The nver is crossed at 
Frome by a stone bridge of five arches The town is ir- 
regularly built on an acclivity, aud the older streets, with 
the exception of the principal one, are somewhat narrow 
and irregular The parish church is an elegant edifice in 
the later Gothic style, with a tower and a fine octagonal 
spire 120 feet m height, and the church of St Maiys, a fine 
structure in the First Pointed style, was erected in 1864. 
The other public buildings of importance are the market- 
house, and the museum. Among the educational and 
charitable institutions are the free grammar school, founded 
m the time of Edward YI., the national school, the asylum 
for the education and maintenance of 25 poor girls, the 
blue-coat school, and the almshonseB for old men and 
women. Frome also possesses a kterary institute, a 
mechamcs’ institute, and a school of art The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in the manufacture of broadcloth and 
other fine woollens, but there are also foundries, wire-card 
manufactories, and edge-tool works, and the town has been 
long noted for its ale The vicinity is fertile and pictur- 
esque, and is ornamented with numerous fine mansions 
Fiome returns a member to parliament. The population 
in 1871 Was 9753 

FBOMENTIN, EnafcNB (1820-1876), French painter, 
was bom at LaEochelle in December 1820. After leaving 
school he studied for some years under Loras Cabat, the 
landscape painter. Fromentin was one of the eailiesfc 
pictorial interpreters of Algeria, having been able, while 
quite young, to visit the land and people that suggested 
the subjects of most of his works, and to store his memory 
I as well 03 his portfolio with the picturesque and charac- 
I teriatic details of North African hfe. In 1849 he obtained 
a medal of the second class. In 1852 he paid a second 
I visit to Algeria, accompanying an archieological mission, 

I and then completed that minute study of the scenery of 
the country and of the habits of its people which enabled 
him to give to his after work the realistic accuracy 
that comes from intimate knowledge. In a certain sense 
his works are not more artistic results than contribu- 
tions to ethnological science. His first great success was 
produced at the Salon of 1847, by the Gorges de la Chiffa. 
Among his more important works are — La Placede la Brfeche 
h Constantine, 1849 ; Enterrement Maure, 1863 ; Bateleurs 
N^resand Audience chezun Ohahfe, 1859, Berger Kabyle 
and Oourriers Arnbes, 1861 ; Bivouac Arabe, Chasse au 
Faucon, Fanconnier Arabe (now at the Luxembourg), 1863 , 
Chasse an Heron, 1866; Yoleurs de Nuit, 1867, Centaurs 
and Arabes attaqu^ par nne Lionne, 1868; Halte de 
Muletaers, 1869 ; Le Nil and Hn Souvenir d’Esneh, 1876. 
Fromentm was much infl.u6nced in style by Eugene 
Delacroix. His works are distinguished by striking com- 
position, great dexterity of handling, and bnlhancy of 
colour. lu them is given with great truth and refine- 
ment the naconsciouB grandeur of barbarian and animal 
attitudes aud gestures. His later works, however, show 
signs of au exhausted vein, and of an exhausted spirit, 
accompanied or caused by physical enfeeblement. But it 
must he observed that Fromentin’s paintings show only 
one side of a genius that was perhaps even more felicitously 
expressed in literature, though of course with less profu- 
sion. “ Dommique,” first published in the JHevue dea 
Ifevz Mondes in 1862, and dedicated to George Sand, is 
rmnarkable among the fictions of the century for delicate 
and imaginative observation and for emotional earnestness. 
Fromentm’s other literary works are — Vmfes Artistig^ues, 
1862; 8%Twoie8 PUerinagei, 1866; dans le Baharop 
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1857, Tine Annee dans le Sahel ^ 1858 j and Les Matties 
d' autrefois, 1876. In 1876 he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Academy. He died suddenly at La Rochelle 
on the 27th August 1876. 

PROhTDE, Wab of the (1648-1652). See Fbakcb 
( p. 572) and ConhA 

FRONTIHUS, Sextus Julius, a Roman soldier, and the 
author of some interesting works, was born of a patrician 
family at Rome about 40 a.d. Nothing is known of his 
early life or history till we find him acting o&prcetor urbanus, 
under Vespasian, in 70, an office from which he soon re- 
tired to make way for Domitian. Five years later he was 
sent into Britam to succeed Petilius Cereahs as governor of 
that island. He subdued the Silures, and held the other 
native tribes in check till 78, when he was superseded by 
Agricola. In 97 he was appointed curator aquarum at 
Rome, an office which was never conferred except upon 
persons of very high standing. He was also a member of 
the college of augurs, retaining the dignity till his death, 
which appears to have happened about 103, The later 
years of his hf© were spent m studious retirement on the 
shoies of Campania. Many works have been attributed to 
Fiontinus, of which only two that are undoubtedly his are 
now extant. The first of these is a treatise on tactics en- 
titled Strategematicon Lihri IV., and the second is entitled 
De Aquis Urbis Rom/x Lihri IT. The latter conveys in a 
clear and terse style much valuable information on the 
manner in which ancient Rome was supplied with water, 
and on other matters of importance in the history of 
architecture. A large number of interpolations have been 
inserted into the Strategeniaticoii by various writers. The 
two works have been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. 

The best editions of the Btrategematieon are those of Oudendoip, 
Leyden, 1781, and Schwebel, Leipaic, 1772. The best editions of 
the Lc Aqxm are those of Polenus, Pavia, 1722, andG. 0. Adler, 
Altona, 1792. 

PRONTO, Maeous Cokctelius, a Roman grammarian, 
rhetonciau, and advocate, was bom of an Italian family at 
Cirta in Numidia, a Libyan of the Libyans, as he calls 
himself, rm At/Sucov. The date of his birth is un- 

known, but as he was queestor in 138, it must have been 
before 113, and not improbably between 100 and 110. He 
came to Rome in the reign of Hadrian, and soon gained 
such renown as an advocate and orator as to be reckoned 
inferior only to Cicero Antoninus Pius, hearing of his 
fame, appointed him tutor to his adopted sons Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus j and Fronto, as appears from 
his survivmg letters, completely gained the confidence and 
affection of both these pupils. He was proconsul of Asia 
for a few months in 143, and five years later he was of- 
fered the same post, but declined acceptance on the plea 
of bad health. He preferred to remain at Rome, where, by 
the practice of his profession, he amassed a very large 
fortune, which enabled him to purchase the famous gardens 
of Maecenas, besides sumptuous villas in various parts of 
Italy. In his old age^ when confined to his house by the 
gout, he used to receive the leading literary men, who flocked 
to hear his unrivalled conversation. This exhibited the 
same qualities as his more formal orations, which were so 
much admired that a school of rhetoricians called itself 
after his name, having for its object the restoration to 
the Latin language of its ancient purity and simphcily. 
Fronto died at an advanced age, but the exact date of his 
death is not known, and it is even uncertain whether he 
survived or predeceased the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
TiR 1816 the only work of Fronto’s believed to exist was 
some disjointed fragments of his essay I)e RiffererUia 
Vocahulorum, and even this is more probably the produc- 
tion of a later grammarian who made use of Fronto’s 
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works. In that year, however, Angelo Mai discovered ir 
the Ambrosian library at Milan a palimpsest manuscript, or 
which had been originally written some of Fronto’s letterf 
to his royal pupils. These he deciphered and published 
with notes, Milan, 1815. On his removal to Rome he dis 
covered in the Vatican some additional sheets of the same 
pahmpsest, which, hke the first, contained letters of Fronto 
to Aurehus and Verus, with their rephes These palimp- 
sests had originally belonged to the famous convent of St 
Columba at Bobbio, and had been written over by the 
monks with the acts of the first council of Chalcedon. All 
these letters were published by Mai, at Rome, in 1823, under 
the title of M, Cornelii Froiiioms et M, Aurelh imperaioi'is 
epistolx, L. Yen et Antonini Pii et Apqnani epistolamm 
rehquicBj FragmentaFrontonu et scriptagrammatica The 
discovery excited intense interest among the scholars of 
Europe, but a certain amount of disapporntment was felt 
when the contents of the letters were examined, The 
characters of the two emperors, indeed, are displayed m a 
very favourable light, especially in the affection which they 
both seemed to have retained for their old master ; hut the 
subject-matter of most of the letters is of such ephemeral 
interest as to throw little additional light on Roman 
antiquity Not only have 146 of the leaves of the manu- 
script been lost, but hardly a half of the 194 still extant 
have been deciphered so as to furnish an intelligible con- 
text. A more careful examination of the pahmpsest might 
possibly show good results. 

A critical edition was published by Niebuhr, Biittmann, fuid 
Hemdorf, Berlin 1826, a rrencb. translation of Max’s edition of 1823, 
by Armand Cassan, Pons, 2 vols 8vo, 1880j and an edition based on 
a new exammation of the MSS by Du Rieu, by Naber, Leipsic,1867, 
Orelli pubhahed a selection of the lettei*s or Chrestomathia Fion- 
toniam, as an appendix to his edition of the Dialogue de Oraionbus 
of Tacitus Critical observations on the remains have been 
published by L. Schopen (Bonn, 1830, 1841), Alan (Dubbn, 1841), 
A. Philibert Soupd, De Montoms rohgmzs, Amiens, 1863 , J Mohlj, 
in Philologus, xvu and xix , M Haupt, De emendaiione hbronm 
Fiontmia, Beilin, 1867, E. Ellis, m Journal of Philology, 1868 j 
Ensaner, m POiemischea Museum, xxv , Mommsen, m jkermes, 
1874, EluBsmaim, Mnendaiiones Mrontommce, Gottmgen, 1871; 
enlai-ged, Berlin, 1874. 

FROSINONE, a town of Italy, in the province of Rome, 
on the railway between Rome and Naples, about 62 miles 
from the former and 104 from the latter. It is situated in 
a rich vine-growing district, at the foot of a hiR near the 
left bank of the Cosa, an affluent of the Sacco or Trerus. 
Though a place of considerable size and great antiquity, it 
contains very little of interest either for the classical or 
mediBaval archaeologist. Its principal buildings are the 
eight churches and a number of old convents. In the 
plain below there are some remains of an amphitheatre. 
Frosinone is easily identified with the ancient Frusino or 
Prusmum, a city of the Volscians which ultimately became 
a Roman municipium and received a colony of veterans. 
Previous to 1870 it was the head of a delegation of the 
papal states, and as such a place of some importance. 
The population in 1871 was 10,161. 

PROST, William Edward (1810-1877), a painter of 
mythological and fanciful subjects, was bora at Wandsworth, 
near London, in September 1810. He showed at an earJy 
age considerable talent for drawing, and his father placed 
him under as good instruction as was available in the 
neighbourhood. About 1826 he was introduced to Etty, 
who advised that he should attend a celebrated drawing 
school in Bloomsbury Street. After several years’ study 
there, and in the sculpture rooms at the British Museum, 
Prost was in 1829 admitted as a student in the schools of 
the Royal Academy, where he was noted for steady and 
careful application, and for success in competition. He 
won medals in all the schools, except the antique, in 
which he was beaten by Maclise. During those years. 
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and indeed until the time "when more imaginative work 
had hronght, with fame, other means of subsistence, he 
maintained himself byportrait painting. He is said to have 
painted, about this time, over 300 portraits j bub not one 
of them is now remembered as a work of any artistic value 
In 1839 he obtained the gold medal of the Royal Academy 
for his picture of Prometheus bound by Force and Strength. 
At the cartoon exhibition at Westminster Hall in 1843 he 
was awarded a third-class prize of 100 pounds, for his 
cartoon of Una alarmed by Fauns and Satyrs. He ex- 
hibited at the Academy Christ crowned with Thorns (1843), 
Nymphs dancing (1844), Sabrina (1846), Diana and Actseon 
(1846) In 1846 he was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy. His Nymph disarming Cupid was exhibited in 
1847 ; Una and the Wood-Nymphs of the same year was 
bought by the Queen This was the time of Frost’s highest 
popularity. Influences affecting the art of the country at 
the time led to the decline of his reputation after 1850 , 
and opinion on his work so changed in later years that it 
was perhaps by courtesy only that he obtained the dignity 
of full membership of the Royal Academy His later 
pictures are simply repetitions of earlier motives Among 
them may be named Euphrosyne (1848), Wood-Nymphs 
(1851), Chastity (1854), T1 Penseroao (1856), The Graces 
(1866), Narcissus (1857), Zephyr with Aurora playing 
(1868), The Graces and Loves (1863), Hylas and the 
Nymphs (1867). A.fter being for some years at the head 
of the list of associates, Frost waa elected to full member- 
ship of the Royal Academy in December 1871. This dig- 
nity, however, he soon resigned, and hi$ name appears in 
the lists issued during the last years of his life among 
those of honorary retired Academicians There is some- 
thing very flimsy about the productions of this painter. 
In work after work is continued the same unvarying series 
of maidens and nymphs, having the same smiles, gestures, 
graces. Thera is m these paintings no spontaneity and 
little truth of feelmg of any kini Frost had no high 
power of design, though some of his smaller and apparently 
less important works are not without grace and charm. 
Technically, his paintings are, m a sense, very highly 
finished, but they are entirely without mastery, The 
writings of Ruskin and the rise of the pre-Eaphaelites 
changed the regard in which such productions as those of 
Frost were held, and his career waa practically at an end 
some years before hia death. As a man he was highly 
esteemed by his fnands for the gentleness and modesty of 
his disposition. He died on the 4th of June 1877. 

FROSTBITE. See MoETiFiOAnoiiF 

FRUQONI, Caelo Ins-ooenzo (1692-1768), an Italian 
poet, was born at Genoa 2l8t November 1692. In accordi 
ance with the custom of the family to which- he belonged, 
being destined, as the youngest son, for the ecclesiastical 
profession, he wsts, at the age of fifteen, in opposition to 
his strong wishes, shut up in a convent j and although 
m the following year he was induced to pronounce 
monastic vows, his sentiments contmned to remain com- 
pletely ab variance with the profession he had adopted. 
He, however, made so rapid progress in his studies that he 
soon, acquired considerable reputation as an elegant writer 
both, of Latin and Italian prose end verse j and from 1716 
to 1724 he filled the chairs of rhetoric at Brescia, Rome, 
Genoa, Bologna, and Modena successively, attracting by his 
brilliant fluency a large number of students at each univer- 
sity. Through 'Cardinal Bentivoglio he was recommended 
to Antonio Famese, duke of Parma, who appointed him his 
poet laureate; and he remained at the court of Farnm until 
the death of Antonio, after which he returned to Genoa. 
Shortly afterwards, through the intercession of Bentivoglio, 
he obtained from the pope the remission of his monastic 
TOWS, and by eloquent representations he ultimately sae- 
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ceeded in recovering a portion of his paternal inheritance. 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he returned to the couifc 
of Parma, and there devoted the later years of his life chiefly 
to poetical composition. He died 20th December 176S. 
Frugoni holds a place in the first rank of the lyrical poets 
of his time, and hia other compositions, which embrace 
almost every form of poetry, have m most cases consider- 
able merit, and are generally characterized by harmony of 
versification, elegance of language, and appositeness and 
great variety of imagery. 

His collected works were published at Parma in 10 vols m 1790, 
and a more complete edition appeared at Lucca in the same yeai m 
15 vols A selection from his works was published at Brescia in 
1782, in 4 vols 

FRUMENTIUS, an early Christian missionary and 
bishop who 13 recognized by the Abyssinian church as its 
apostle and founder, and usually bears in Abjrssinian litera- 
ture the title of Abba Salama or Father of Salvation. 
According to Rufinus, an ecclesiastical historian of the 
latter part of the 4 th century, who gives jEdesiua himself 
as his authority, a certain Tynan philosopher, accompanied 
by hia kinsmen Frumentiua and ^desius, set out on an 
expedition to “ India, ” but was murdered by the natives of 
a coast town which he visited by the way The two 
young men, on the contrary, were taken under royal pro- 
tection, and ultimately became tutors of the heir apparent 
to the throne On the succession of their pupil they 
returned home. .dEdesius was made presbyter of Tyre, 
and Frumentius was consecrated bishop by Athanasius of 
Alexandria, and went hack to propagate Christianity among 
the “ Indians.” This story is substantiated by the letters 
of Athanasius, who distinctly mentions the consecration of 
Frumentius, in 326, as bishop of Axum in Abyssinia, 
and gives some details of the history of his mission. The 
opinion of Thomas Wright (JEarly Ohmtiamiy vn> Arabia^ 
1855), that the scene of the labours of Frumentius waa 
not Abyssinia but southern Arabia, appears quite irrecon- 
cilable with the direct testimony of Athanasius, whatever 
support it may find in the vaguer notices of ecclesiastical 
historians. 

See Nicephoms, iv 18 , Riiflnua, x 9 , Tlieodorot, i 23 ; Atha- 
nasius, Ejpistola ad Oomtant%7iu7n, 

FRUYTIERS, Philip, a pupil of the Jesuits’ college ab 
Antwerp in 1627, entered the Antwerp guild of painters 
without a fee in 1631 He is described in the register of 
that institution as "illuminator, painter, and engraver.” 
The current account of his life is “that be worked exclu- 
sively m water colours, yet was so remarkable in this brunch 
of his art for arrangement, drawing, and especially for force 
and clearness of colour, as to excite the admiration of 
Rubens, whom he portrayed with all his family.” The 
truth is that he was an artist of the most versatile talents, 
as may be judged from the fact that in 1646 he executed 
an Assumption with figures of life size, and four smaller 
pictures in oil, for the church of St Jacques at Antwerp, 
for which he received the considerable sum of 1160 florins 
Unhappily no undoubted production of bis band has been 
preserved, and hence we are ab a loss surely to gauge his 
acqoiremeDta. All that we can point to with certainty is a 
series of etched plates, chiefly portraits, which are acknow- 
ledged to have been powerfully and skilfully handled. If, 
however, we search the portfolios of art collections on the 
Continent, we sometimes stumble upon miniatures on vellum, 
drawn with great talent, and coloured with extraordinary 
brilliancy. In form they quite recall the works of Rubens, 
and these, it may be, are the work of Philip Fruytiers, who 
died in 1666, and was buried on the 21st of June in the 
church of the R^coUeta at Antwerp. 

FEY, or GnEiraY, Elizabeth (1780-1846), an emi- 
nent philanthropist and, after Howard, the chief nromoter 
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of prison reform in Europe, was born in Norwich, on the 
2l3t of May 1780. Her father, John Gurney, afterwards 
of Earlham Hall, a wealthy merchant and banker, repre- 
sented an old family which for some generations had be- 
longed to the Society of Friends , and her mother, Catharine 
Bell, was a great granddaughter of Robert Barclay, the 
fnend and companion of George Fox. Elizabeth was the 
third daughter in a large family, which included Joseph 
John Gurney, whose name is intimately associated with 
those of Buxton, Wilberforce, and other promoters of the 
anti-slavery cause. While still a girl, she gave many indi- 
cations of the benevolence of disposition, clearness and in- 
dependence of judgment, and strength of purpose, for which 
she was afterwards so distinguished , but it was not until 
after she bad entered her eighteenth year that her religion 
assumed a decided character, and that she was induced, 
under the preaching of the American Quaker, William 
Savery, to become an earnest and enthusiastic though never 
fanatical “ Friend ” In August 1800 she became the wife 
of Joseph Fry, a London merchant, and had her home for 
some years in St Mildred’s Court, City, and afterwards at 
Plashet House, Essex. Amid increasing family cares she 
was unwearied m her attention to the poor and the 
neglected of her neighbourhood, and in 1811 she was ac- 
knowledged by her co-religionists as a “minister,” an hon- 
our and responsibility for which she was undoubtedly quali- 
fied, not only by vigour of intelligence and warmth of heart, 
hut also by an altogether unusual faculty of clear, fluent, 
aud persuasive speech. ^Although she had made several 
visits to Newgate prison as early as February 1813, it was 
not until nearly four years afterwards, that the great public 
work of her life may be said to have begun. The “ Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Female Prisoners in 
Newgate” was formed in April 1817. Its aim was the 
much-needed establishment of some of what are now le 
garded as the first principles of prison-discipline, such as 
entire separation of the sexes, classification of criminals, 
female supervision for the women, and adequate provision 
for their religious and secular instruction, as also for their 
useful employment The ameliorations 'effected by this 
association, and largely by the personal exertions of Mrs 
Fry, soon became obvious, and led to a rapid extension of 
similar methods to other places. In 1818 she, along with 
her brother, visited the prisons of Scotland and the north 
of England j and the publication (1819) of the notes of 
this tour, as also the cordial recognition of the value of her 
work by the House of Commons’ committee on the prisons 
of the metropolis, led to a great increase of her correspond- 
ence, which now extended to Italy, Denmark, and Russia, 
as well as to all parts of the United Kingdom. Through a 
visit to Ireland, which she made in 1827, she was led to 
direct her attention to other houses of detention besides 
prisons ; and her observations resulted in many important 
improvements m the British hospital system, and in the 
treatment of the insane. In 1838 she visited France, and 
besides conferring with many of the leading prison officials, 
she personally visited most of the houses of detention in 
Pans, as well as in Rouen, Caen, and some other places. 
In the following year she obtained an official permission to 
visit all the prisons in that country , and her tour, which 
extended from Boulogne and Abbeville to Toulouse aud 
Marseilles, resulted in a report which was presented to the 
minister of the interior and the prefect of police. Before 
returning to England she had included Geneva, Zuricli, 
Stuttgart, and Frankfort in her inspection. The summer 
of 1840 found her travelling through Belgium, Holland, and 
Prussia on the same mission ; and in 1841 she also visited 
Copenhagen. In 1842, through failing health, Mrs Fry 
was compelled to forego her plans for a still more widely 
extended activity, but had the satisfaction of hearing from 
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almost every quarter of Europe that the authonties were 
giving increased practical effect to her suggestions. In 1 844 
she was seized with a hngering illness of which she died on 
the 12th of October 1845. She was survived by a numer- 
ous family, the youngest of whom was born in 1822. Two 
interesting volumes of Memoirs, mih Extracts fiom her 
Journals and Letters, edited by two of her daughters, were 
published in 1847. 

FUAD PASHA, Mehmed (1814-1869), a Turkish 
statesman and author, was born at Constantinople in 1814. 
fiiB father, Izzet-Effendi Kitchegizadey, better known as 
Izzet-Mollah, was a man of wealth and position, and had a 
high reputation as a poet ; but he fell into disgrace with 
the Turkish Government, and his estates were confiscated 
Fuad being therefore compelled to adopt a profession chose 
that of medicine , and after studying from 1828 to 1832 at 
Galata-Serai, he was appointed in 1834 physician to the 
admiralty, and accompanied the expedition against Tiipoli. 
On his return to Constantinople he quitted the medical 
service and entered the interpreters’ office, with the view 
of qualifying himself for a diplomatic post. In 1840 he 
accompanied the Turkish embassy to London as first secre- 
tary, and m 1843 he was appointed to the office of second 
interpreter tc the Turkish Government, and subsequently to 
that of director of the translation office. Shortly after he 
was sent to congratulate IsabeUa IT. ou her accession to the 
throne of Spam. In 1846 ho was appointed chief inter 
preter to the Porte, and in 1848, as grand-referendary of the 
imperial divan, he was named Ottoman commissioner, to 
settle the revolutionary disputes in the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia On his return from a special 
mission to Russia he was named minister of tlie interior, 
and shortly afterwards minister of foreign affairs. In 1863 
he published a pamphlet on the question of the holy sepul- 
chres, which greatly irritated the czar of Russia, and led 
Prince Menschikoff to act in such a manner that Fuad Pasha 
felt compelled, from self respect, to tender Ins resignation to 
the Turkish Government. Shortly afterwards war was de- 
clared between Russia and Turkey, and he was appointed 
commissioner at the headquarters of Omar Pasha. Hi 1855 
he resumed his duties of foreign minister, and he continued 
in that office till the close of the war. In 1867 he became 
president of the council of tanziraat, in 1860 was 
appointed commissioner to Syria to settle the disputes be- 
tween the Druses and the Maromtes , shortly after his return 
he was named grand vizier , aud in 1863 he became war 
minister, and a httle later returned to his old post of foreign 
minister. In 1867 he accompanied the sultan to England 
and France. He died at Nice, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, February 12, 1869. Fuad Pasha 
was one of the first members of the Turkish Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and Belles-Letters, founded in 1861, 
He is the author of a poem entitled Aihamhra, written after 
his sojourn in Spain, and of a Turkish gi-anamar. The 
suave and genial manners of Fuad Pasha, and his diplo- 
matic talents, stood Turkey in good stead in connexion with 
the Crimean war and the various negotiations in reference 
to Turkey’s relation to her Christian subjects, and helped 
to inspire a faith in her capacity for reforms, which later 
events have shown to have been largely misplaced. He 
endeavoured to secure to his country the nlatenal ad- 
vantages to be derived from the adoption of European 
iniprovements, but his measures effected no lasting reform 
in her administration , and bj^ the adoption of a heedless 
system of credit, he largely increased her financial diffi- 
culties. 

FUCHS, Johann Joseph See Ftix. 

FUCHS, JoHANA Nepomitk von (1774-1866), an emi- 
nent chemist aud mineralogist, was born at Mattenzell, 
near Bremberg, in the neighbourhood of the Baierischer 
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Walil, May IS, 1774 Having acquired a knowledge of ' 
medicine at Tienna and Heidelberg, he in ISOl turned bis 
attention to chemistry and mineralogy, which he studied at 
Freiberg, Barlin, and Paris. In 1807 he became professor 
of those sciences at the university of Landshut, and in 1823 
conservator of the mmeralogical collections at Munich, 
where, on the occasion of the removal thither of the uni- 
versity of Landshut, in 1826 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy. In 1852 he retired from public life, and in 
1854 he was raised to the nobility by the king of Bavaria. 
He died at Munich, March 5, 1856 Mineralogy and in- 
organic chemistry are indebted to Fuchs for numerous re- 
searches. He is more especially known for his discovery, 
m 1823, of a process for making a soluble glass, used for 
fixing fresco-colours, according to the method termed 
stereochromy Among his works are — 

Ueici den, gegmaatligen Einjluss da Clmme itnd Mincralogm, 
Munich, 1824, Die NaturgesJnchte dca ihiif) alrcicJis, Een^ten, 
1842, Ucberdte Tluoncn dev Eule, Munich, 1844, Bereitutig, Eigen- 
sihaftcn, wid Eutzamoenduvg dea IFaasei glasses, Munich, 1857, of 
which French translations appeared in 18bl and 1864. Uis col- 
lective works were published at Munich in 1856 

FUCHS, Leonhard (1501-1566), a celebrated German 
physician, and one of the fathers of scientific botany, was 
horn at Wembdingen in Bavana, January 17, 1601. At the 
age of five years he lost his father, but under the care of his 
mother he early made great progress in learning. In his 
tenth year he was sent to school at Heilbronn, whence, a 
twelvemonth later, he was removed to Erfurt. After a year 
and a half he was admitted a student of the academy of 
that town, which in due course conferred on him the degree 
of “ baccalaureus ” In 1517 he went to give lessons in 
Latin and literature in his native town He then repaired 
to the university of Ingolstadt, where in 1521 he was 
created a master of arts. About the same time he espoused 
the doctrines of the Keformation. Having in 1624 re- 
ceived hia diploma as doctor of medicine, he practised for 
two years in Munich, He became in 1626 professor of 
•medicine at Ingolstadt, and in 1628 physician to the mar- 
grave of Anspach. In Anspach he was the means of saving 
the lives of many dnnng the epidemic locally known as the 
English sweating-sickness ” By the duke of Wurteraherg 
Fuchs was, in 1535, appointed to the professorship of medi- 
cine at the university of Tubingen, a post held by him till 
his death, which took place May 10, 1566. Among his 
numerous writings are the following • — 

Errata recerdiorum medieoncm LX nwmro, adjedis eontm eonfy- 
iahonibus, Hamenau, 1630, 4to, Oamanus Eurens (an answer to 
a pamphlet by lus medical opponent Uonianus, entitled Fulpemda 
Emmaia), Basel, 1638, 8vo, Vienna, 1645; Faradoxarum medimm 
libn trea, Basel, 1536, foL, &o , Tatidm aliquot umversce medicnuB, 
Basel, 1688, 4to, De curandi rations (Tubingen, 1639)? 16ino, 
Leyd , 1648, 8vo, &c.; Medavdi Mdhodus, Basel, 1641, fol, Lyons, 
1641, and Pons, 1560, 8vo; Ds historia stirjaium eommentam i%- 
signes, Basel, 1642, fol., a work illustrated with more than 600 
excellent outline illustrations, including figures of the common fox- 

f love, and of another species of the genus Digitalis, so named hy 
im: it was several times re-edited, and was translated mto most 
European languages , De sanandis totiua humani eorpons . . malis, 
Basel, 1642, 8vo, Pans, 1543, and Lyons, 1647, 16mo; Nicolai 
Myregsi Medm.'mntoi'um Opus, . . e greeco in latinum cormsrswm, 
1649, fol , Inditutwnes Media-m, Leyd, (2d ed.), 1660, 8vo; be 
eoinponendorum mmendorumque msdiecmmitoruin ratione, Leyd , 
1661, fol ; De composiiione msdicamentorum, Lyons, 1668, 12mo; 
Opera Didacitca, a revised collection of various of his already pub- 
lished works, Froukf , 1566 and 1604, fol * the latter edition has 
prefixed to it a life of the author by Hitzler. Fuchs was an advo- 
cate of the Galenic school of medicine, and published several Latiu 
translations of treatises by its founder and by Hippocrates, besides 
controvereial tracts against the opinions of H Thnverius, G. 
Eyffins, 0, Egenolphus, G. Rufinus, G Puteanus, and S Montius. 

FUCHSIA, so named by Plumier m honour of the bot- 
anist Leonhard Fuchs {v. mpra), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Onagraceae, characterized by entire, usually 
opposite leaves ; pendent flowers ; a funnel-shaped, bnghtly 
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coloured, quadripartite, deciduous calyx , 4 petals, alternat- 
mg with the calycine segments; 8, rarely 10, exseited 
stamens, a long and filiform style, and inferior ovary, 
and fleshy, ovoid, many-seeded berries or fruit All the 
members of the genus, with the exception of the Hew 
Zealand species, F. excortuata, F. Firlei, and F procum- 
beiis, are natives of Central and South America, — occurring 
in the intenor of forests, or in damp and shady mountainous 
situations. The various species differ not a little in size as 
well as m other characters ; some, as F. verrucosa, being 
dwarf shrubs, others, as and apetala, attain- 

ing a height of 12 to 16 feet, and having stems several 
mches m diameter. Plumier, iu his Wova Plantarum 
Americanarwm Genera, p. 14, tab 14, Paris, 1703, 4to, gave 
a description of a species of fuchsia, the first known, under 
the name of Fuchsia trvpJiylla, flore coccineo, and a some- 
what conventional outhne figure of the same plant was pub- 
lished at Ams terdam, in 1757, by Burmanu.! In the His- 
tou e des Plantes Medecanales of the South American tra- 
veller Feuillde (p. 64, pi. XLVH ), written in 1709-11, and 
published by him with his Journal, Paris, 1725, the name 
Thilco is applied to a species of fuchsia from Chili, which 
is descnbed, though not evidently so figured, as having a 
pentamerous calyx. The F. coccvnea of Alton (see Dr J D 
Hooker, J. Pros Linnean Soc., Botany, vol x. p. 458, 
1867), the first species of fuchsia cultivated in England, 
where it was long confined to the greenhouse, was brought 
from South America by Captain Firth in 1788, and placed 
in Kew Gardens. Of this species Mr Lee, a nurserjunan 
at Hammersmith, soon afterwards obtained an example, and 
procured from it by means of cuttings several bundled 
plants, which he sold at a guinea each. In 1823 F. ma~ 
crostemon and F gradlts, and during the next two or three 
years several other species, were introduced into England , 
but it was not until about 1837, or soon after florists had 
acquired F. fulgens, that varieties of interest began to make 
their appearance. The numerous hybiid forms now exist- 
ing are the result chiefly of the intercrossing of that or other 
long-flowered with globose-flowered plants. F. Venus victi iv, 
raised by Mr Gulhver, gardener to the Rev. S. Marriott of 
Horsemonden, Kent, and sold in 1822 to Messrs Cripps, 
was the earliest white-sepalled fuchsia, and is one of the 
best of its kind for hybridization. The first fuchsia with a 
white corolla was produced about 1853 by Mr Storey. In 
some varieties the blossoms are variegated, and in others 
they are double There appears to be very little limit to 
the number of forms to be obtained by careful cultivation 
and selection. To hybndize, the flower as soon as it opens 
is emasculated, and it is then fertilized with pollen from 
some different flower As seed in the high-bred varieties 
of fuchsia is produced in but small quantity, it is worth, if 
it will germinate, at least 50 gumeas an ounce (see H. 
Cannel, Gardener's Mag., 1876, p 261) To procure the 
seed, which when good is firm and plump, the ripe pods are 
sun-dried for a few days, and then crushed between the 
finger and thumb ; the seed is next cleansed in water from 
the surrounding pulp, dned in saucers, and wrapped in 
paper for use. It is sown about February or March in light, 
rich, well-drained mould, and is thinly covered with sandy 
soil, and watered. A temperature of 70“ -75° Fahr. has been 
found suitable for raising. The seedlings are pricked off 
into shallow pots or pans, and when 3 inches iu height are 
transferred to S-inch pots, and are then treated the some 
as plants from cuttings (v. inf.). Fuchsias may be grafted 
as readily as camellias, preferably by the splice or whip 
method, the apex of a young shoot being employed as a 

Plantarum Amencananm Fasciculua Sextus, Conimens Plantas, 
qaas ohm Carolus Plwmieriua, Botanicorum Princeps, Detexit, Evuitque, 
J. Bunttannua atque %n TnsvZis Aniillia ipse devnnvmi, pp. 124, 126, 
tall, cxxxiii. 
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scion , bat tbe easiest and most usual method of propaga- 
tion la by cuttings. Ka one of the most expeditious ways 
of procuring these, Loudon recommends to put plante in beat 
in January, and to take their shoots when three inches in 
length. Por summer flowenng in England they are best 
made about the end of August, and should be selected from 
the shortest-jointed young wood. Coarse brown sand inter- 
mixed with a httle leat-mould, with a surface-layer of silver- 
sand, affords them a good soil for striking In from two to 
three weeks they may be put into 3-inch pots containmg a 
compost of eijual parts of nch loam, silver-sand, and leaf- 
mould They are subsequently moved from the frame or 
bed, first to a warm and shady, and then to a more airy 
part of the greenhouse. In J anuary a little artificial heat 
may be given, to be gradually increased as the days 
lengthen The side-shoots are generally pruned when they 
have made three or four joints, and for bushy plants the 
leader is stopped soon after the first potting Care is taken 
to keep the plants as near the glass as possible, md shaded 
from bright sunshine, also to provide them plentifully with 
water, except at the time of shifting, when the roots should 
be tolerably dry. For the second potting a suitable soil is 
a mixture of weU-rotted cow-dung or old hotbed mould 
with leaf mould and sandy peat, and to promote drainage a 
little peat-moss may be placed immediately over the crocks 
in the lower part of the pot Weak liquid manure greatly 
promotes the advance of the plants, and should be regularly 
supplied twice or thrice a week during the flowenng season. 
After this, water is gradually withheld from them, and they 
may be placed in the open air to ripen their wood. The com- 
mon garden fuchsia, F. fidgens, stands the winter in England 
if cut down and covered with 4—6 inches of dry ashes (Smee), 
and many other species may be grown in the open air if 
afforded a little protection from frosts. F. discolor^ a native 
of the Falkknd Islands, is a particularly hardy species 
(see Tiam. Hort. Soc. Lond, 2d ser, ii. p. 284). The 
nectar of fuchsia flowers has been shown by Mr A. S. Wilson 
(Fep. Brxt, Assoc., 1878) to contain nearly 78 per cent, of 
cans sugar, the remainder being frmt sugar. The berries of 
some fnchsias are subacid or sweet, and edible. From cer- 
taan species a dye is obtainable. The so-caUad “ native 
fuchsias” of Southern and Eastern Austraha are plants of 
the genus Correa, and natural order Futaceas. 

See J. C, Loudon, Artoretum, voL li pp. 942-6 , Fflix Porcher, 
Mistoirc et Culture du Fuchsia, Pans, 1874; P. "W". Burbidge, The 
JPi opagation and Improvement of Oultiva^ Flania, 1877 ; The 
Moral WorU, 1878, pp. 74-76, 253.-4 (P. H B.) 

FUEL. This term includes all substances- that may be 
usefully employed for the production of heat by combustion 
with atmospheric air or oxygen. Any element or combin- 
ation of elements susceptible of oxidation, any substance 
dectro-poaitive to oxygen, may under particular conditions’ 
be made to bum; but only those that ignite by a moderate 
preliminary heating, and hum with comparative rapifify,. 
and, what is practi^ly of equal impcatance, axe obtamable 
in quantity and at a moderate price, come faMy within 
Ike category of fuels. Among elementary substances only 
hydrogen, sulphur, carbon, siEcon, and pkosphotus can be 
so ckased, and of these the last two are only of special 
application- More important than the' elements are, how^ 
ever, the carbohydrates, or compounds of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxyg^j which form the bulk of the natural fuels, 
wood, peat, and coal, as weU as of their liquid and gaseous 
derivatives, coal gas, coal tar, pitch, oa.1, &e., wMek are pos- 
sessed of great fi^ value. Carbon in the dementaiy form 
"has its nearest representatives in charcoal and coke. _ 

In the determination of the value of fuel two principal 
factors are involved, namely, the calonfie power, or the total 
amount of heat obtainable from the perfect combustion of 
its constituents, and the calorific intensity, or pyrometrie 
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effect which is the temperature attained by the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the combustion. The first of these is constant f oi 
any particular composition, and does not vary with the 
method of combustion, the quantity of heat developed by the 
combustion of a unit of carbon or hydrogen being the same 
whether it be burnt witb oxygen, air, or a metallic oxide. 
The calorific intensity, on the other hand, being mversely pro- 
portional to the volume of gases produced, it is obvious that 
if the combustion is effected with pure oxygen the result- 
ing carbonic acid (in the case of carbon) may be very much 
hotter than when air is used, as the duty of heating up an 
additional quantity of mtrogen rather more than three times 
the weight of the oxygen is m the latter case imposed upon 
a similar weight of carbon. 

Theoretically 1 unit of carbon combines with 2 67 units 
of oxygen to form 3 67 units of carbonic acid, whose specific 
heat IB 0'216. The resulting maximum temperature of 
the gases produced therefore cannot exceed 


but when a similar weight of carbon is burnt with air, the 
gases are diluted with 8 ‘88 units of nitrogen, whose speci- 
fic heat is 0 244. The highest temperature possible in 
the products of combustion in this case does not exceed 

^00^ Q VQl o Q 

3 67x0-216-1- 8*88x0 24 

The calorific value of a fuel may be determined by 
direct experiment, either by complete combustion on the 
small scale in a calonmeter, or by practical experiment on 
a working scale, by ascertaining the effect of a weighed 
quantity in performmg a particiSar kind of work, such as 
evaporating water in a steam boiler, the result being ex- 
pressed in the number of pounds of water converted into 
steam per pound of fuel burnt. It may also be computed 
from an ultimate chemical analysis, — the carbon and so 
much of the hydrogen as remains disposable for burning, 
after deductmg sufficient to form water with the oxygen 
present^ being credited with the full heating power deriv- 
able from their complete oxidation, according to the results 
found for these elements by the calorimeter. 

' The pyrometric effect, on the other hand, cannot be either 
I computed or determined experimentally with, complete ac- 
I curacy, partly because the total combustion of a quantity 
' of fuel in a given time at one operation is practically 
impossible, but more particularly from the fact that dis- 
I Bociation of the gaseous compounds produced in burning 
j takes place to a greater or less extent at temperatures far 
below those indicated as possible by calculation based upon 
comparisons of the weight of the products of combustion 
and their specific heat with the calorific value of the sub- 
stance as found by experiment. Acco'rding to Bunsen, 

I Deville, Dewar, and others who have specially considered 
I this subject, a temperature of about 3000'^ 0. will be the 
maximum attainable from any fuel by any ordinary process 
of combustion. The calorific powers of the principal ele- 
mentary substances susceptible of use as fuels are given, in 
the following table ; they are expressed in calories or heat 
units, signifying the weight of water raised, in temperature 
0., by the combustion of one unit ef the different sub- 
stances, and the corresponding weight of wat®r converted 
into steam from a temperature of 100“^ 0. 




seat 

Ualts. 

Water 

evapo- 

rated. 

Fydrogen 
Carbon 

Silicon . .. . 
PLoroitorna ... 
Sulpnor 

' Burnt toi 'Water, HjQ. «... 

„ Caxbonio acid, CO-.- . 
Catboiiic oxide, CO',.. ,. 
Silicicfacid, SiO# .. ..... 
,, Phoaplioric acid, P-Oj.. 

„ aulpmu-aus acid, SQ,... 

34,462 

8,ffSa 

2,474 

7,830’ 

5,747 

2,140 

62 66 
14*69 
4*60 
114 24 
10-46 
4*09 
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Tlis corresponding values for tte principal carbon com- 
pounds are — 




1 

1 


ifarsh eas, CoHj 



' 14,676 

i26 68 

Olefiant ca.s, (JiHi 



11,849 

21 65 

Cmde petroleum 



10,190 

18 63 

Oil of turpentine 



10,862 

19 78 

Wax. 

Burnt to carbonic and.COjj, 


10,496 

19 04 

Ether . 

and water, HjU 


9,027 

16 41 

Tallow 



9,000 

16 37 

Alcohol 



1 7,188 

18 06 

Methyl alcohol 





(wood apint) , 



L 6,307 

6 65 

Bii^phide of 





carbon, CS« 

Burnt to COj and SOj 


3,400 

6 18 

Carbonic oxide . 

Burnt to COj 

_ 

2,403 

4 87 


The fuels of the highest calorific value are, therefore, 
those containing the largest amount of disposable hydrogen. 
Such substances are, hovrever, only of special application 
as being either gases, volatile liquids, or easily fusible solids, 
they require special contrivances for their combustion in 
order to avoid an undue production of smoke, or the for- 
mation of vapours liable to become explosive when mixed 
with air. The ordinary solid vegetable and mineral fuels, — 
wood, peat, coal, &c., — are, therefore, of more general in- 
terest economically considered. 

Wood may be considered as having the following 
average composition when in the air-dried state • — Carbon, 
39 6, hydrogen, 4 '8, oxygen, 34*8, ash, 1 0, water, 20 per 
cent. When it is freshly felled, the water may be from 
18 to 50 per cent. Air-dried or even green wood ignites 
readily when a considerable surface is exposed to the 
kindling flame, but in large masses with regular or smooth 
surfaces it is often difficult to get it to burn. When pre- 
viously torrefied or scorched by heating to about 200“, at 
which part incipient charring is set up, it is exceedingly 
inflammable The ends of imperfectly charred boughs from 
the charcoal heaps in this condition are used Lu Paris and 
other large towns in France for kindling purposes, under 
the name of /umerons. The inflammability, however, vanes 
with the density, — ^the so-called hard woods, oak, beech, 
and maple taking fire less readily than the softer, and 
more especially the coniferous vaneties rich in resin. The 
calorific power of absolutely dry woods may as an average 
be taken, at about 4000 units, and when air-dned, % e., con- 
taining 26 per cent, of water, at 2800 to 3000 units, and 
their evaporative value as 3*68 and 4*44 times their own 
weight respectively. 

Wood being essentially a flaming fuel is admirably 
adapted for use with heat-receiving surfaces of large extent, 
such as locomotive and manne boilers, and is also very 
cleanly in use. The absence of all cohesion in the cinders 
or nnhumt carbonized residua causes a large amount of 
ignited particles to be projected from the chimney, when a 
rapid draught is used, unless special spark-catchers of wire 
gauze or some analogous contrivance are used. When burnt 
in open fire places the volatile products given off in the apart- 
ment on the first beating have an acrid penetrating odour, 
which is, however, very generally considered to be agree- 
able. Owing to the large amount of water present, no very 
high temperatures can be obtained by the direct combustion 
of wood, and to produce these for metallurgical purposes 
it is necessary to couvert it previoosly either into charcoal, 
or into inflammable gas in a so-called gazogene or gas- 
producer. See Chascoai, and Gajrbon. 

Peat includes a great number of substances of very 
unequal fuel value, most recently formed spon£y hght 
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brown kind approximating in composition to wood, while 
the dense pitchy brown compact substance, obtained from 
the bottom of bogs of ancient foimation, may be compared 
With lignite, or even in some instances with coal. Unlike 
wood, however, it contains incombustible matter in vanable 
but large quantity, from 5 to 15 per cent., or even more 
Much of this, when the amount is large, is often due to sand 
mechanically intermixed, when air-dried, the proportion of 
water is from 8 to 20 per cent When these constituents are 
deducted, tlie average composition may be stated to be — 
carbon, 52 to 66 ; hydrogen, 4 7 to 7 4, o^gen, 28 to 39; 
and nitrogen, 1 *5 to 3 per cent Average air-dned peat may 
be taken as having a calorific value of3000-3500 units, and 
when freed from water by a heat of 100 degrees, and with a 
mmimum of ash (4 to 5 per cent), at about 6200 units, or 
from a quarter to one third more than that of an equal weight 
of wood. The hghter and more spongy varieties of peat when 
air-dned are exceedingly inflammable, firing at a temperature 
of 200° C.; the denser pulpy kinds ignite less readily when 
in the natural state, and often require a still higher tem- 
perature when prepared by pulping and compression or 
partial carbonization. Most kinds bum with a red smoky 
flame, developing a very strong odour, which, however, has 
its admirers in the same way that wood smoke has. This 
arises from the destructive distillation of imperfectly 
carbonized orgamc matter. The ash, like that of wood, is 
light, and powdery, except when much sand is present,, 
when it is of a denser character. 

Peat IS principally found in high latitudes, on exposed 
high table-lands and treeless areas m more temperate 
climates, and in the valleys of slow-flowing rivers, — as m 
Ireland, the west of Scotland, the table-land of Bavaria, the 
North-German plain, and parts of the valleys of the Somme, 
Oise, and a few other rivers in northern Prance In the 
last-named country it is dredged from the bottom of ponds, 
and in the summer time moulded into bricks, which are 
dned by exposure to the sun. A principal objection to its 
use is its extreme balk, which for equal evaporative eflfect 
is from 8 to 18 times that of coal. On the railways in 
Bavaria aud Oldenburg, where peat is burned, the tenders, 
in order to have the necessary fuel capacity, are made of 
equal dimensions with the largest goods waggons, and 
the water reservoir is placed below the axles, nearly down 
to the level of the rails. Yanous methods have been 
proposed, and adopted more or less successfully, for the 
purpose of increasmg the density of raw peat by com- 
pression, either with or without pulping; the latter process 
gives the heaviest products, but the improvement is scarcely 
sufficient to compensate for the cost. 

Lignite or brown coal is of intermediate character 
between peat and coal proper. The beat kinds are undis- 
tinguishable in quality from free-burning coals, and the 
lowest earthy kinds are not equal to average peat When 
freshly raised, the proportion of water may be from 46 to 
50 per cent, and even more, which is reduced from 28 to 
20 per cent, by exposure to dry air. Most varieties, how- 
ever, when fully dned, break up into powder, which con- 
siderably diminishes their utility as fuel, as they cannot be 
consolidated by coking. Lignite dust may, however, be 
compacted into serviceable blocks for burning, by pressure 
in machines similar to those used for brick-making, either 
in the wet state as raised from the mines, or when kiln-dried 
at 200“ 0. This method, adopted to a very large extent 
in Prussian Saxony, is noticed in lire’s Dicttonary, vol. iv. 
p. 630, and described in detail m ZeiUohr. fiir JBerg-, EuUm-, 
u. Salmenrwesen, xxiv. p. 234 The calorific value, as far 
as it can be expressed by averages, varies between 3500 
and 6000 units, and the evaporative factor from 2*16 when 
freshly raised to 6*84 for the best kinds of hgnite when- 
perfectly dried. 
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The manner of estimating the heating power of coal has 
already been considered (vol. vi. p. 80) 

The heating effect of fuels obtained in practice is always 
considerably less than that indicated by theory, as the latter 
supposes complete combustion, a result which cannot be 
attained in the ordinary system of burning upon a giate 
of bars with spaces between them for the admission of air, 
as a certain proportion of unconsumed particles wlien suffi- 
ciently reduced in size to pass through the grate bars fall 
through with the ashes, forming cinders which represent so 
much of the useful fuel lost, at any rate for the time. 
This proportion varies very considerably with the state of 
the fuel and its proportion of ash. A summary of the dif- 
ferent observations upon this point made by Hartig, Play- 
fair, Johnson, and Brix gives the total loss in ash and 
cinders observed in the coal trials of various countries as 
follows — 

Amencan coals 6 0 to 18 6 per cent 

Englisli . 2 9 ,, 27 7 ,, 

Prussian „ 1 6 „ 11 6 „ 

Saxon ,, . 7 4 „ 63 4 ,, 

In one of the latest researches upon the heatmg power 
and other properties of coal for naval use, earned out by the 
German Admiralty, the following results were obtained with 
coals from different localities 
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0 24-0 48 

0 2«80 
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0 36 
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6-73-7 10 

841 

7 28 


The evaporative power in these experiments is referred 
to water at the freezing point, while in the results given in 
article Coal, vol. vl p 81, it is computed from the boiling 
point. The latter quantities therefore require to be re- 
duced by about one-seventh to bring them into com- 
parison. 

In many cases, however, the evaporative factor found by 
practical experiment in a steam boiler is from a third to 
nearly a half less than that indicated by theory, the differ- 
ences covering waste by imperfection of combustion and 
losses by radiation, &c., in the furnace and flues. 

Of the other natural fuels the most important is so- 
called vegetable refuse, such as cotton stalts, brushwood, 
straw, and the woody residue of sugar cane after the ex- 
traction of the saccharine juice known as megasse or cane 
trash. These are extensively used in countries where wood 
and coal are scarce, usually for providing steam m the 
manufactures where they arise, e.g., straw for thrashing, 
cotton stalks for ploughing, irrigating, or working presses, 
and cane trash for boiling down sugar or driving the cane 
mill. Accordmg to Mr J. Head (A*roc. hist, of GivU Ertr 
gineers, vol. xlviii p. 76), the evaporative values of 1 S» of 
these different articles when burnt in a tubular boiler are — 
coal, 8 H»j dry peat, 4 H); dry wood, 3 -68-3 ’62 Sij cotton 
stalks or megasse, 3 2-2-7 ft, straw, 2 *46-2 *30 ft. In 
burning straw it is found most convenient to use a pair of 
toothed rollers, which pass it continuously into the fire box 
in a thin layer Owmg to the eUiceous nature of the ash, 
it IS also desirable to have a means of clearing the grate 
bars from slags and clinkers at short intervals, and 
to use a steam jet to clear the tubes from similar de- 
posits. 

The common fuel of India and Egypt is derived from the 
dung of camels and oxen, moulded into thin cakes, and 
dried in the sun. As might be imagined it has a very low 
heating power, and in burning gives off acrid ammoniacal 
smoke and vapour. 
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Somewhat similar to these are the tan cakes made from 
spent tanners’ bark, which are used to some extent in eastern 
France and m Germany They are made by moulding the 
spent bark into circular cakes, which are then slowly dried 
by exposure to the air. Their effect is about equivalent to 
80 and 30 per cent, of equal weights of wood and coal re- 
spectively The same class of fuel made from exhausted 
dye-wood is considered to be equal to two-thirds of its 
weight of coal. 

Liquid fuel in the form of natural petroleum, and the 
heavy or so-called dead or creosote oil obtained in coal- 
tar ^stillenes, have recently been used to some extent 
both for heating steam boilers and welding iron. In 
England the former cannot be used from its high price, 
apait from the danger caused by the irregular volatility 
of its constituents; the latter, however, is perfectly man- 
ageable when blown into a heated combustion chamber 
as a fine spray by means of steam jets, where it is imme- 
diately volatilized and takes fire. The heating power 
is very great, one ton of creosote oil being equal to 2 or 
2^ tons of coal in raising steam 

Natural gases, consisting principally of light hydro- 
carbons, have at different times been used as fuel, but the 
examples of their application are necessarily rare The 
most conspicuous example at the present time is afforded 
by the Iron City and Siberia Iron Works, near Pittsburg, 
in Pennsylvania, where puddling and welding furnaces, as 
well as steam boilers, are entirely fired by the gas from a weE 
bored for oil, 1200 feet deep, which is brought to the works 
through a pipe several miles m length, and arrives with a 
pressure of two atmospheres Ordinary coal gas, such as 
is used for illuminating, can also be applied for heat- 
ing pui^oses, but it is, in spite of its very high calorific 
power, too expensive for general use A cheaper material 
obtained by the distillation of lignite at a high tempera- 
ture has been tried to some extent in Berlin. The average 
composition of this is — ^hydrogen, 42*36, carbomc oxide, 
40, marsh gas, 11*37, nitrogen, 317, carbonic acid, 
2 01; and condensable hydrocarbons, 1*09 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Ziurek, a thousand cubic feet of such gas cor- 
responds in heating power to 30 or 33 2) of coal. 

Sulphur, phosphorus, and silicon, the other principal com- 
bustible elements, are only of limited application as fuels. 
The first is used iu the liquation of sulphur-bearing rocks. 
The ore is piled into large heaps, which are ignited at the 
bottom, a certain proportion, from one-fourth to one-third of 
the sulphur contents, being sacrificed, in order to raise the 
mass to a sufficient temperature to allow the remainder to 
melt, and run down to the collecting basin Phosphorus, 
which is of value from its low igniting point, receives its only 
application in the manufacture of lucifer matches, — the heat 
generated by fnction againsb a roughened surface being suffi- 
cient to start the flame, which is ultimately communicated to 
the dry wood, by means of a somewhat less inflammable sub- 
stance, such as sulphur or paraffin The high temperatura 
produced by burning phosphorus is due to the product of 
combustion (phosphoric acid) being solid, and therefore there 
is less heat absorbed than would be the case with a gaseoue 
product. The same effect is observed in a still more striking 
manner with silicon, which in the only special case of its 
application to the production of heat, namely, in theBessemer 
process of steel-making, gives rise to an enormous in- 
crease of temperature m the metal, sufficient indeed to keep 
the softest iron melted. The absolute calorific value of 
silicon is rather less than that of carbon, hut the product 
of combustion (silicic acid) being fixed at all furnace tem- 
peratures, the whole of the heat developed is available for 
heating the molten iron, instead of a considerable part being 
consumed in the work of volatilization, as is the case with 
carbomc acid. (h. b.) 

IX. 102 
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FUEI^TE DE CANTOS, a toivn of Spain in the pro. 
vince of Badajoz,and midway between the cities of Badajo? 
and Seville. It has some trade m the prodace of the sur- 
rounding district, winch is fertile j and there are important 
copper mines m the vicinity Almost its only manufacture 
is a coarse sort of fneze. Francisco Zurbaran, the painter, 
was born there in 1598. Population upwards of 6000. 

FUENTE DEL MAESTRE, a town of Spam in the pro- 
vince of Badajoz, about 25 miles S S IV. of Merida, Its 
mannfacfcures are insignificant, but it has some trade in com, 
■wine, od, garbanzos, and other produce of the broad and 
fertile plain on which it is situated. Popnlation, 6869. 

FIJENTEERABIA, an ancient town and frontier fortress 
of Spain, in the province of Guipdzcoa and bishopric of 
Pamplona, 11 miles E.N.E. of San Sebastiiu and 2 miles 
from Irnn. It stands on the slope of a hill on the “west 
bank of the Bidassoa, and near the point "where its estuary 
begins. At one time it possessed considerable strategic im- 
portance, and it has frequently been taken and retaken in 
wars between France and Spam. The “ dolorous rout ” of 
Charlemagne, however, which has been associated by Milton 
with Fontarabm, is generally understood to have taken 
place not here but at Roucesvalles, which is nearly 40 miles 
distant. Unsuccessful attempts to seize Fuenterrabia were 
made by the French troops in 1476 and again in 1503. In a 
subsequent campaign (1521) these were more successful, hut 
it was retaken in 1524. The prince of Cond6 sustained a 
asvere repulao under its walls in 1638, and it was on this 
occasion that the town received from Philip IV. the rank 
of city (may noble, muy leal, y muy valerosa cindad) 
After a severe siege it surrendered to the dake of Berwick 
m the English war of 1719 (18fch June); and in 794 
lb again into the hands of the French, who so dis- 
mantled it that it has never since been reckoned by the 
Spaniards among their fortified places. It was by the ford 
opposite Fuenterrabia that the duke of Wellington, on the 
8fch of October 1813, by “one of the most danng exploits 
of mihtary genius,” successfully forced a passage into France 
in the face of an opposing army commanded by Soult. 
Severe fighting also took place here during the Carlist war 
in 1837. The town is now considerably dilapidated and 
decayed. Its inhabitants are employed chiefly in salmon 
and other fisheriea Population, 772. See Palafox, Sttio 
^Socorro de Fuente-rdbia, Madnd, 1639. 

FUERO The Castilian use of this Latin word (forum) 
in the sense of a right, privilege, or charter is most pro- 
bably to be traced to the Roman couventus juridici, other- 
wise known as jnrisdictiones, or fora, which in Pliny’s time 
were already numerous m the Iberian peninsula In each 
of thrae proTincid fora the Roman msgistrate, os is weR 
known, was accustomed to pay all possible deference to the 
previously established common law of the district; and it 
was the privilege of every free subject to demand that he 
should be judged m accordance with the customs and usages 
•of his proper forum. This was especially true in the case 
of the inhabitants of those towns which were in possession 
of the jus italicuuL It is not, indeed, demonstrable, but 
■there are many presumptions, besides some fragments of 
direct evidence, which make it more than probable, that the 
old admmistrafcivB arrangements both of the provinces and 
of the towns, hut especMy of the latter, remaiued practi- 
cally undisturbed at the period of the Gothic occupation of 
Spam.’’ The Theodosian Codex and the Breviarium Alati- 
cianum alike seem to imply a continuance of the municipal 
nystem which had beenj established by the Romans ; nor 
does the later Lex Yis^othornm, though avowedly designed 
in some points to supersede the Roman law, appear to have 


^ The nature of the evidende may be gathered from Savigny, Oesiih 
S. BJha, Reahta. Bee especially i p 164, 2^9 seq. 
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contemplated any marked interference with the former fora, 
which were still to a large extent left to be regulated m the 
administration of justice by unwritten, immemonal, local 
custom. Little is known of the condition of the subject 
populations of the peninsula during the Arab occupation; 
but we are informed that the Christians were, sometimes at 
least, judged according to their own laws in separate tribu- 
nals presided over by Christian judges ^ and the mere fact 
of the preservation of the name alcalde, an official whose 
functions corresponded so closely to those of the judex or 
defensor civitatis, is fitted to suggest that the old municipal 
fora, if much impaired, were not even then in all cases 
wholly destroyed. At all events when the word forum^ 
begins to appear for the first time in documents of the 10th 
century in the sense of a liberty or privilege, it is generally 
implied that the thing so named is nothing new. The 
earliest extant written fnero is probably that which was 
granted to the province and town of Leon by Alphonso Y. 
m 1020. It emanated from the king in a general council 
of the kingdom of Leon and Castile, and consisted of two 
separate parts , in the first 19 chapters were contained a 
series of statutes which were to be valid for the kingdom 
at large, while the rest of the document was simply a muni- 
cipal cWter.'* But in neither portion does it in any 
sense mark a new legislative departure, unless in so far 
as it marks the beginning of the era of written charters 
for towns. The “fnero general” does not profess to 
supersede the consuetudines antiquomm jnrmm. or 
Chmdaswmt’s codification of these ia the Lex Yisigo- 
thorum; the “fnero municipal” is really for the most 
part but a resiiscitatiou of usages formerly established, a 
recognition and definition of liberties and privileges that 
had long before been conceded or taken for granted. The 
right of the hnigesseB to self-government and self-taxation 
IS acknowledged and confirmed, they, on the other hand, 
being held bound to a constitutional obedience and subjec- 
tion to the sovereign, paarticularly to the payment of definite 
imperial taxes, and the rendenng of a certain amount of 
military service (as the ancient mnnicipia had been). Al- 
most contemporaneous with this fuero of Leon was that 
granted to Najera (Narera) by Sancho el Mayor of Navarre 
(oh. 1035), and confirmed, in 1076, by Alphonso YI.® 
Traces of others of perhaps even an earlier date are occa- 
sionally to be met ■with. In tho fuero of Gardena, for ex- 
ample, granted by Ferdinand 1. in 1039, reference is made 
to a previous forum Burgense (Burgos), which, however, 
has not been preserved, if, indeed, it ever had been reduced 
to writing at all. The phraseology of that of Sepulveda 
(1076) in like manner points back to an indefinitely remote 
antiquity® Among the later fueros of the 11th century, 
the most important are those of Jaca (1064) and of 
Logrono (1095). The former of these, which was dis- 
tinguished by the unusual largeness of its concessions, and 
by the careful minuteness of its details, rapidly extended 
to many places in the neighbourhood, while the latter 
charter was given also to Miranda by Alphonso YL, and 
was further extended in 1181 by Sancho el Sabio of 
Navarre to Yitono, thus constituting one of the earliest 
written fora of the “ Provincias Yascongadaa.” In the 

* Compare Lemtke u. Schafer, Gesehichte Sjpaniens, i. 814; ii. 117. 

® Or rather forua. See Hucauga, s v. 

^ Cap. XX hegma ConstitmmTas etiam "at legioneusia cWtas, quoa 
depopulate fuit a Sarracams in diebus patiia mei Veremundi re^s, 
reMpulatur jpar hos foroa siiJiacriptoa 

* Mando et concedo et confirmo ut ista cdvitas cum sua plehe et cum 
omnibus suie pertmentua eiib tali lege et sub tali foro maneat per sie- 
cnla cuncta. Amen. lati sunt fueroa qii® hahuerunt m Itaxero, m 
diehus Sanotu regis et Gai"tiani regis. 

* I?go Aldefousus rex et uxor mea Agnes coufirmamus ad Septem- 
puhlica auo foro quod hahuit in tempore autiquo de avolo meo et m 
tempore comitum Ferrando Gkmsnlez et comite Garcia Ferdinandez et 
coiQite Domno Santio. 
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course of the 12th and 13th centuries the number of such 
documents increased very rapidly ^ that of Toledo espe- 
cially, granted to the Mozarabic population in 1101, but 
greatly enlarged and extended by Alphonso VII. (1118) 
and succeeding sovereigns, was used as a basis for many 
other Castilian fueros. Latterly the word fuero came to be 
used in Castile in a wider sense than before, as meaning a 
general code of laws , thus about the time of Saint 
Ferdinand the old Lex Viaigothorum, then translated for 
the first time into the vernacular, was called the Fuero 
Juzgo, a name which was soon retranslated into the barbar- 
ous Latm of the period as Forum Judicum and among the 
compilations of llphonso the Learned in like manner were 
an EspeQo de Fueros and also the Fueto de las leyes, better 
known perhaps as the Fuero Beal. The famous code known 
as the Ordenamiento Beal de Alcalde or Fuero Viqjo de Gas- 
tilla, dates from a still later period. As the power of the 
Spanish crown was gradually concentrated and consolidated, 
royal pragmaticas began to take the place of constitutional 
laws , the local fueros of the various distncta slowly 
yielded before the superior force of imperialism ; and only 
those of Navarre and the Basque provmces havehad sufficient 
vitahty to enable them to survive to comparatively modern 
times. While actually owning the lordship of the Castilian 
crown since about the middle of the lith century, these 
provinces, until quite recently, rigidly insisted upon com- 
pliance with their consuetudinary law, and especially with 
that which provided that the senor, before assuming the 
government, should personally appear before the assembly 
and swear to maintain the ancient constitutions Each of 
the provinces mentioned had distinct sets of fueros, codified 
at different periods, and varymg considerably as to details , 
the main features, however, were the same in aU. In the 
provmce of Biscay, the most democratic of the group, 
the management of pubhc affairs was vested in the 
junta or assembly of popular representatives, chosen 
by household suffrage. Its functions included the collec- 
tion of taxes, the protection and defence of the terri- 
tory, and the nomination of all the officers of government 
except the corregidor. The inhabitants of the provmce 
were exempt from all imposts except the self-unposed 
ones of their own locality, and from all duties on 
imported merehandiseu They doimed the privileges of 
Spanish nobihty on merely proving their descent from pure 
Biscayan blood. They were not obliged to appear before 
any tribunal beyond the bounds of their own lordship, or 
to tolerate any royal mtendant or comptroller within the 
province, or to allow any royal monopoly as in the rest of 
Spain, or have any royal establishment except the post-office, 
or admit royal troops within the territory, or furnish re- 
cnuts for the royal army. They were privileged to defend 
their territory with their own means and their own blood, 
and, moreover, to visit with summary punishment every 
attempt to interfere with these tiieir constitutional rights. 
These rights, after having been recognized by successive 
Spanisb sovereigns from Ferdinand the Oathohc to Ferdin- 
and YU., were, at the death of the latter m 1833, set aside 
by the Government of Castafios. The result was a civil war, 
which terminated in ‘a renewed acknowledgment of the 
fueros by I^bel U. (183&) The provisional Government 
of 1868 ^bo promised to respect them, and similar pledges 
were given by the Governments which succeeded. In con- 
sequence, however, of the Garlist rising of 1873^? 6, the 
Basque fueros were finally extinguished in 1876. The his- 


^ This Latin is later eveatliaffi that of I'erdmand, -whose words are 
StatQo et maudo quod Liher Judicxua, quo ego Tnim Cordabam, 
translatetur m vulgarem et vocetur fomm de Cotdtiha . . . et quod 

per scecula cuncta sit pro foro et millus sit ausus istud foram aliter 
appellare nisi forum de Corduba, et jubeo et mando quod omnis morator 
et popuJator . veniet ad judicium et ad forum de Corduba. 
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tory of the Foraes of the Portuguese towns, and of the Fors 
du Bearn, is precisely analogous to that of the fueros of 
Castile. 

Among the numerous -works that more or less expressly deal vuth 
this subject, that of Manna {Ensayo Ststonco-mtico sob? e la a?\t%gua 
Legialcunm y pn?ieipa,lca Ouerpos Legales de los Eeynos de Leon y 
Oasiilla) still continues to hold a high place Refeience may also 
he made to Colmeiro’s Cm so de Dcre^ Politico segun la histona de 
Leon y de Castilla (Madrid, 1873) , to Schafer’s CeschicJite van 
Sjoamen, u, 418-428, iii 293 seq , and to Hallam’s MiMle Ages, 
c iv 

FTJGOEE, the name of a Swabian family which, by re- 
markable energy in industry and commerce, acquired enor- 
mous wealth, and rose to high rank in the state. The 
founder of the family was John Fugger, a respectable 
master-weaver at Graben, near Augsburg. His eldest son, 
John, associated trade in linen wiQi weaving in Augsburg, 
of which he became a citizen by marriage in 1370, Here 
he rose to an honourable position, being one of the twelve 
councillors of the guild of weavers, and an assessor of the 
Fehmgencht, the much dreaded secret tribunal of West- 
phalia. He died in 1409, leaving a fortune of 3000 florina 
His eldest son, by a second marriage, Andrew, was known 
as “ the rich Fugger,” and became the founder of a noble 
line, Fugger vom Heh, which died out m 1083 Jacob 
Fugger, the second son of John, was the first of the family 
who possessed a house in Augsburg, where he gieatly ex- 
tendi the business he inherited, and was made head of the 
gmld of weavers. After his death in 1469, his three sons, 
Ulrich, George, and Jacob, who were men of unusual re^ 
source and industry, added immensely to the riches he hod 
left them. Ulrich devoted himself to trade, and his opera- 
tions were so varied that even the works of Albert Purer 
reached Italy by his means. Jacob worked the mines of 
Tyrol, and his profits were vast enough to enable him, 
without difficulty, to lend the archduke of Austria 150,000 
florins, and to build (in Tyrol) the splendid castle of Fug- 
gerau The three brothers married ladies of noble families, 
and were themselves raised to noble rank by the emperor 
Maximilian, who, being always in need of money, was de- 
lighted to honour subjects whose power of aiding him was 
so extensive. In return for 7 0,000 gulden he mortga^d to 
them the county of Kirchberg and the lordship of Weiss eu- 
hom , and afterwards, in carrying on war with Venice^ he 
received from them, at the request of Pope Julius IL, a 
subsidy of 170,000 ducats. An evidence of the generous 
use to which they put their wealth still survives in the 
Fuggerei at Augsburg, — a collection of more than 100 
small booses built by the brothers and let by them at low 
rents to poor tenants. Jacob and the two sons of Ulrich 
died without heirs, so that the possessions of the family 
descended to the sons of George. Of these the eldest, 
Marcus, became a priest, and died in 1611. His two 
brothers, Raimund and Antonins, then represented the 
houses and their names were soon weH known far beyond 
the limits of Germany, for they had commerical relations 
with nearly every part of the civilized world. They were 
vehement opponents of the Reformation, and freely spent 
money in support of the church. Punng the famous diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, Charl^ V. enjoyed the splendid hos- 
pitality of Antonius in his house in the Weimnarkt; and 
there is a story that the merchant astonished the emperor 
by lighting a fire of cinnamon with an imperial bond for 
money due to him According to another anecdote, Charles 
remarked at a later time, when the treasury of the king of 
Franc© was being shown to him, “There is a linen- weaver 
in Augsburg who could pay all that out of his own purse.” 
Whether these things are true or not, the emperor was cer- 
tainly impressed by the extraordinary resources of the two 
citizens. He not only made over to them the mortgaged 
properties of Barchberg and Weissenhom, but created them 
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counts and invested tliem with princely privileges. In re- 
turn for the help they gave him in his expedition against 
the pirates of Algiers la 1535, he conferred on them the 
right of issuing a gold and silver coinage of their own j and 
the right was repeatedly exercised. Their princely rank 
did not prevent them from continuing their meicanfcile 
career, and when Antomus died in 1560 he left six million 
gold crowns, besides a vast amount of property of various 
kmds m Europe, Asia, and America He and his brother 
Raimund (who died m 1535) were the founders of two great 
hue; which are stiU continued. The privileges ^nferred 
on the family by Charles Y. were confirmed and increased 
by Terdinand EC., and since that time, although no member 
either of the Raimimd or the Antomus line h^ risen, to the 
highest distinction in any department, many of them have 
clone honourable service to the state, and have been famous 
for their liberality The fortunes of the family are often 
cited in evidence of the prosperity of Germany before the 
country was nearly nuned by the Thirty Tears’ War. In 
1593 a collection of portraits of the chief representatives of 
the Fuggar race, engraved by D Gustos of Antwerp, was 
issued at Augsburg. Editions with 127 portraits appeared 
at Augsburg in 1618 and 1620, the former accompanied by 
a genealogy in Latin, the latter by one in German. An 
edition which was published at Him in 1754 includes 139 
portraits. 

FtTH-CHOW, more usually Foo-Chow, and in German 
Fu-Tschau, a city of China, capital of the province of 
Fuh-keen, and one of the principal ports open to foreign 
commerca In the local dialect it is called Hokchin. It is 
situated on the river Min, about 35 miles from the sea, in 
36® 6' N lat. and IIQ" 20' B. long, 140 miles N. of 
Amoy, and 380 S. of Haug-Ohow The city proper, lying 
nearly three miles from the north bank of the river, is 
surrouuded by a wall about 30 feet high and 12 feet 
thick, which makes a circuit of upwards of five milea and 
is pierced by seven gateways surrounded by tall fautaatic 
watch-towera. The whole district between the dty and 
the river, the island of Nantai, and the southern hanks of 
the Min are occupied by extensive suburbs, and the river 
Itself hears a large floating population. Oominumcation 
from bank to bank is afforded by a long stone bridge sup- 
ported by forty solid stone piers in its northern section and 
by nine in its southern. The most remarkable establish- 
ment of Fah-Chow is the arsenal situated about three miles 
down the stream at Pagoda Island, where the aea-going 
vessels usually anchor. It was founded in 1867, and is 
conducted undor the direction of French engineers according 
to European methods. In 1870 it employed about 1000 
workman, besides fifty European superintendents The 
port was opened to European commerce in 1S42 ; and in 
1853 the firm of Russell and Co. shipped the first cargoes 
of tea from Pnh-Ohow to Europe and America. The EurO' 
pean firms now number thirteen, and the tea trade is 
second in importance only to that of Shanghai. In 1867 
550,239 piculs of tea were exported; in 1869, 581,003 
piculs; in 1872, 642,841 piculs; in 1876, 723,732 piculs; 
and in 1876, 617,579. The total trade m foreign vessels 
in 1876 was imports to the value of £1,631,617 and 
exports to the value of £3,330,489. The number of 
vessels that entered in the same year was 275, and of these 
211 were British, 27 German, 11 Danish, and 9 American. 
A large trade is carried on by the native merchants in 
timber, paper, woollen and cotton goods, oranges, and 
olives ; but the foreign houses mainly confine themselves to 
opium and tea Commercial intercourse with Australia 
and New Zealand is on the increase. The principal 
imports, besides opium, are shirtings, T cloths, lead and 
tm, medicines, rice, tobacco,* and beans and pease. Two 
steamboat lines afford regular communication with Hong- 
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Kong twice a month. The town is the seat of several 
important missions, of which the first was founded in 
1846. That supported by the American Board had already 
in 1876 issued 1,300,000 copies of Chinese books and 
tracts The population of Euh-Chow is stated by the Boston 
Musumary Herald, Feb. 1872, at about 4,000,000 , but 
A. E. Hippeslay m Haindela^ati^ik der Vertagshafen mn 
China, Yienna, 1874, the Overland China Mail, June 
1872, and the Church Missionary Record, Sept. 1872, 
are all quoted by Behm and "Wagner, Bevolkemng der JErde, 
1875, as giving the number 600,000. 

FUHRfCH, Joseph von (1800-1876), a painter and 
contemporary of Cornelius and Overbeck, was bom at Krat- 
zau in Bohemia in 1 800 Deeply impressed as a boy by rude 
pictures adorning the wayside chapels of his native country, 
hia fimt attempt at composition was a sketch of the Nativity 
for the festival of Ghristmas in his father’s house. He lived 
to see the day when, becoming celebrated as a composer of 
I scriptural episodes, his sacred subjects were transferred in 
numberless repetitions to the roadside churches of the 
I Austrian state, where humble peasants thus learnt to admire 
modem art reviving the models of earlier ages. Fuhrich 
I has been fairly described as a “Nazarene,” a romantic re- 
ligious artist whose pencil did more than any other to re- 
j store the old spirit of Durer and give new shape to count- 
, less incidents of the gospel and scriptural legends Without 
the power of Cornelius or the grace of Overbeck, he com- 
posed with great skill, especially in outline. His mastery 
of distribution, form, movement, and expression was con- 
siderable. In its peculiar way his drapery was perfectly cast. 
Essentially creative as a landscape draughtsman, he had 
still no feeling for colour ; and when ho produced monu- 
mental pictures he was not nearly so successful as when 
designing subjects for woodcuts. That such a man as 
Fuhrich. should have lived and prospered in the same city 
as Bahl and Makart proves that Vienna had room for every 
form of artistic development But Fuhrich’s fame extended 
far beyond the walls of the Austrian capital , and there are 
few in Germany who are not acquainted with his illustra- 
tions to Tieck’s Genofeva, the Lord’s Prayer, the Triumph 
of Christ, the Hoad to Bethlehem, the Succession of Christ 
according to Thomas h Kempis, the Prodigal Son, and the 
verses of the Psalter Eis Prodigal Son, especially, is re- 
markable for the fancy with which the spirit of evil is 
embodied in a figure constantly recuixing, and like that of 
Mephistopheles exhibiting temptation in a human yet 
demoniacal shape. Fuhrich became a pupU of Bengler in 
the Academy of Prague in 1816. Hia first inspiration was 
derived from the prints of Durer and the Faust of Gornelius, 
and the first fruit of this turn of study was the Qenofeva 
series. In 1826 he went to Rome, where he added three 
frescos to those executed by Cornelius and Overheck in 
tae Palazzo Massuni His subjects were taken from the 
life of Tasso, and are almost solitary examples of his talent 
in this class of composition. In 1831 he finished the 
Triumph of Christ now in the Baczynski Palace at Berlin. 
In 1834 he was made custos and in 1841 professor of com- 
position in the Academy of Vienna. After this he com- 
pleted the monumental pictures of the church of_ St 
Nepomuk, and in 1854-61 the vast series of wall paintings 
■which cover the inside of the Lerchenfeld church at Vienna. 
3ji 1872 he was pensioned and made a knight of the order of 
Franz Joseph; 1875 is the date of his illustrations to the 
Psalms. He died on the 13th of March 1876. 

FULDA. The monastery of Fulda occupies the place in 
the ecclesiastical history of mid Germany which Monte 
Cassino bolds m Italy, St Galle in south Germany, Corvey 
in north Germany, Tours lU France, and Iona in Scotland. 
It was the centre of a missionary work, both of conversion and 
reformation, organized on monastic principles. The monastery 
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of Fulda was only one of several founded by Boniface, the 
so-called “ apostle of Germany,” but it was specially fav- 
oured by its founder, who selected it for his burying place, 
and it was by far the most important. The first abbot was 
Sturmius, the son of noble Christian parents in Noricum, 
who along with several other youths left their homes to 
follow Boniface, and were trained by him for missionary 
work Boniface, notwithstanding his intense hatred of the 
Celtic missionaries, the true apostles of Germany, was con- 
tent to imitate their mode of evangelical work, and the 
monastery of Fulda, though under Benedictine rule, m 
almost all respects resembled the great missionary institu- 
tions of Tours and Iona. Sturmius was sent by his master 
to seek for a convenient place for the monastery, and 
after two unsuccessful efforts he at length found a spot on 
the banks of the Fulda which Boniface approved of. A 
grant of the site, with four miles of surroundmg demesne, 
was obtained from Carloman. Boniface himself superin- 
tended the clearing of the forest and the erection of the 
building. He sent Sturmius for a year to Italy to visit 
monasteries, and especially to study the mode of life in the 
great Benedictine convent of Monte Cassino. The Bene- 
dictme rule was adopted, and Sturmius with seven com- 
panions began their work of preaching, education, and 
civilization. They taught the rude tribes agriculture, 
masonry, and the other arts of peace. Soon a school was 
formed, and the educational organization seems to have re- 
sembled in the closest way that of the great Celtic monas- 
tenes. The school at Fulda speedily became the most 
famous portion of the monastery, and was the centre of the 
earlier mediaeval theological learning. Rahanus Maurus, 
the first of the schoolmen, was a teacher in the convent 
school, and many of the most famous princes of the times 
were educated in the lay-schooL When Alcuin laid the 
basis of the university syatem of mediaeval Europe, it was 
to Fulda as well as to Durham and Scotland that he looked 
for help in carrying out his designs. Fulda became the 
parent of many other missionary monasteries, the most 
famous of these being Hirschau in Swabia, In 968 the 
abbot of Fulda was recognized as primate of the other abbeys 
of Germany, but wealth and power brought corruption 
In the beginning of the 11th century the monastery had to 
be reformed, and this was done by turning out the old monks, 
bringing a number of new ones from Scotland, and re- 
establishing in all its stnctness the old Benedictine rule. 
The later history of Fulda has merely an antiquarian and 
local interest. Its practical work was done when the 
evangelization of Germany was complete j for Fulda, hke 
the Celtic monasteries, was fitted for missionary work and 
little else. Investigations have shown curious sympathies 
with the Reformation of the 16 th century among the abbots 
and monks of Fulda. 

See the life of Sturmius lu Pertz’s Mmimenta Germ , u , Rett- 
hexg’a Kirohen-Gesch Deuisohlands , Milraan’s Xaiia Chriatiaai^i, 
bk. ui 6 ; aud for the reformed taudencies of Fulda on luterestmg 
article in ISTiedner’a Zdtsch fWr Ewt. Theologte, 1846. 

FULHAM, a suburb of London, in the county of 
Middlesex, is situated on the Thames, miles S.W. of St 
Paul’s, and opposite Putney, wi6h which it is connected by 
a curious old wooden brii^e erected in 1729, In 1642 a 
bridge of boats was constructed across the river at this pomt 
by the earl of Essex, in order to convey his army into 
Surrey. Fulham has been connected with the see of 
London from a period long anterior to the conquest. The 
village is irregularly built, and has a somewhat old-fashioned 
and antique appearance. It contams an orphanage, a re- 
formatory, and other charitable institutions. In the neigh- 
bourhood there are a number of gentlemen’s seats, and of 
old mansions which have been occupied by persons of 
celebrity. There are extensive nurseries and market 


gardens in the parish, and in the village there is a large 
potteiy. The parish church, in the Decorated English stylo, 
possesses a picturesque tower 95 feet m height. In the 
church and churchyard there are a number of fine monu- 
ments of distinguished persons, including those of tho 
bishops of London The Palace has been the summer resi- 
dence of the bishops of London since the time of Henry 
VIL, with the exception of the period of the Common- 
wealth when it was sold to Colonel Edmund Harvey. It 
IS a large brick structure of various dates and of small 
architectural merit. The grounds, which are surrounded 
by a moat, are 40 acres in extent. They are remarkable 
for the beauty of their arrangements, and contain many rare 
plants and shrubs. Fulham is included in the parliamen- 
tary borough of Chelsea. The population of the parish m 
1871 was 23,360. 

FULLER, AtiTDREW (1754r-1815), a distinguished 
preacher and theological writer of the Baptist denomination, 
was born on the 6th of February 1764, at Wicken, in 
Cambridgeshire, where his father was a small farmer, and 
received the rudiments of his education at the free school 
of Soham to which place his parents had removed about 
1760. Early in life he began to assist m the work of the 
farm, and he continued to do so till he was twenty years of 
age. In his seventeenth year he became a member of the 
Baptist church at Soham, and soon afterwards began to ex- 
ercise his gifts as an exhorter with so great approval that, 
in the sprmg of 1776, he was called and ordained as pastor 
of that congregation. In 1782 he removed to Kettenng m 
Northamptonshire, where, besides other advantages, he en- 
joyed that of frequent intercourse with some of the most 
eminent ministers of the denomination, such as Ryland, 
Sutcliff, aud the Halla About that time the Calvinism 
prevalent among the Baptists of England had come to be 
mingled and overlaid with many crudities which the 
Genevan Refonner would have disowned as foreign to his 
system j and for many years Fuller’s intellectual and spiri- 
tual development had been mncb impeded, not only by the 
narrowness of his outward circumstances, and by the drfects 
of his early education, but also by the contracted religious 
views of those to whom he had been accustomed to look for 
guidance. Even before leaving Soham, however, he had 
written the substance of a treatise, in which he had sought 
to counteract that hyper-Calvinism which, “admitting 
nothing spiritually good to be the duty of the unregenerate, 
and nothing to be addressed to them in a way of exhortation 
excepting what related to external obedience,” had so long 
perplexed his own mind This work he published, under 
the title TAe Gospel worthy of all Acceptation^ soon after bis 
settlement in Rettering j and although it immediately in- 
volved him in a somewhat bitter controversy which iMted 
for nearly 20 years, it was ultimately successful, as from its 
ability and force it deserved to be, in considerably modify- 
ing the views prevalent among English Dissenters with 
regard to the matters of which it treats. In 1793 he pub- 
lished a treatise in which the Galvinistic and Socinian 
systems were examined and compared as to their moral 
tendency. This work, which, along with another against 
Deism, entitled The Gospel its own Wilness, is regarded as 
the production on which his reputation as a iieologian 
mainly rests, was attacked by Toulmin and Kentish, to 
whom be replied in a supplementary pamphlet in which the 
weak side of Socinianism was still further exposed. Fuller 
also published an admirable Memoir of the Jtss, Samuel 
Pearce, of Birmingham, and a volume of MxposUory Lectures 
in Genesis, besides a considerable number of smaller pieces, 
chiefly sermons and pamphlets, which have been issued in 
a collected form since his death, and like everything he did 
gave evidence of great intellectual vigour and acuteness as 
well as of deep rehgLoas convictions. Perhaps tlie most 
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important services of Ws life, however, were those rendered 
in. connexion with the Baptist Missionary Society, which V7as 
formed at Kettenngin 1792, and of which he was secretary 
nntd his death on the 7th of May 1816. The correspond- 
ence he maintained, the 30 urneys he undertook, the pam- 
phlets he wrote in defence of the society, and the discourses 
he preached on its behalf, imply an amount of work which 
few men could possibly have overtaken, and which ulti- 
mately proved too heavy even for his naturally powerful 
constitution. Several editions of his collected works have 
appeared, and a Memoir^ principally compiled from his own 
papers, was published about a year after his decease by Dr 
Kyland, his most intimate fneud and coadjutor xa the 
affairs of the Baptist mission. There are also biographies 
by his son, the Rev A. Q-, Fuller, and by the Rev. J. "W, 
Morns 

PULLER, Saeah MAJiGAnET. See Ossoin 

FULLER, Thoiias (1608-1661), the witty divine and 
oistorian, eldest son of a father of the same name who was 
rector of Aldwincle St Peter's, Iforthamptonshire, was bom 
at the rectory house of that counti^ parish in the year 1608, 
and was baptized on 19th June in that year. Dr Robert 
Townson and Dr John Davenant, bisliops of Snhsbury, were 
hrs uncles and godfathers. The hoy’s training was influ- 
enced by the position of these prelates and of other friends 
of his father, who was B D , and had held the position of 
lector primarius in Trinity College, Cambridge. The youth 
studied under the care of the Rev, Arthur Smith, and of hia 
cousin Dr Edward Davenant, the mathematician. Accord- 
iug to Aubrey, Fuller was “ a boy of pregnant wit.” At 
an early age he was admitted of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
then presided over by Dr John Davenant. He was apt and 
quick in study ; and in Lent 1624-6 he became B.A., and 
in July 1628 M A Being overlooked m an election of 
fellows of hia coEege, he was removed by Bishop Davenant 
to Sidney Sussex CoEege, Hovemher 1628. In 1630^ he 
received from Corpus Christi College, in the same university, 
the curacy of St Benet’a, which he held for a short time, 
and where he had for a parishioner the celebiated carrier 
Hobson. FuEeFs quaint and humorous oratory, as dis- 
played iu hia sermons on Ruth, soon attracted attention. He 
also attained a certain fame in the university as a writer of 
verses, and as the author of a poem, 1631, on the subject 
of David and Batfasheba. In June of the same year his j 
uncle gave him a prebend m Saliahury, where his father, | 
who died in the foEowing year, held a canonry. The 
rectory of Brisadwindsor, Dorsetshire, then m the diocese 
of Bristol, was his next prefannent (1634) j and 11th June 
1636 he proceeded B D, For about six years he devoted 
himself to his rustic flock, and meanwhile compEed The 
Sdy War, being a histoiy of the crusades (pubhshed in 
1640), and The Soly and Trophaiie Btates, being a book of 
character biography (1642), both which deservedly popular 
works went through several editiona At this time Fuller 
was weE known as a man of engaging manners, of good 
connexions, and of literary tastes. Being, moreover, a 
cordial lover of the Qnirch of England, and of its discipline 
as fixed by the canons of 1603, he was in 1640 elected 
proctor for Bristol in the memorable convocation of Canter- 
bury, which assembled with the Short Parliament On the 
sud^u dissolutaon of the latter, he united himself to those | 
who urged that convocation ^ould likewise dissolve as 
tKOfth jThat opinion was overmied ; and the assembly 
continned to sit by virtue of a’ royal writ, and to frame, 
amongst its canons, the much-ri^culed Etcetera Oath. 
Puller has left a valuable account of the proceedings of this 
synod, for sitting iu which he was fined i6200, but was 
never pressed to pay it, Meanwhile he preached iu some 
of the " voiced pulpits ” of London, and was followed for | 
his ©xcelleub gifts. His first published volume of sermons 
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appeared in 1640 under the title of Josepkls parti-coloin ed 
Coat, 4to, which contains many of his quaint utterances and 
odd conceits. His grosser mannerising of style, derived from 
the divines of the former generation, disappeared for the 
most part in hia subsequent discourses. About 1640 he 
married Eleanor, daughter of Hugh Grove of Cbisenbury co , 
Wilts. Their eldest child, John, baptized at Broadwindsor 
by his father, 6th June 1641, was afterwards of Sidney 
Sussex College, edited the Worthies of Bngland, 1663, and 
became rector of Great Wakenng, Essex, where he died m 
1687. At Broadwindsor, early m the year 1641, Thomas 
I Fuller, his curate Henry Sanders, the church wardens, and 
others, nine persons altogether, certified that their parish, 

I represented by 242 grown-up male persons, had taken the 
Protestation ordered by the Speaker of the Long Parliament. 
Again Fuller is met with in London, interested in the com- 
mg strife. He is said to have foreseen whither the com- 
motions were tending ; andhe directed his offoTts, as events 
developed, in advocacy of peace and in preservation of the 
interests of his order. For a short time he preached with 
success at the Inns of Court, and thence removed, at the 
invitation of the master of the Savoy (Dr Balcanqual) and 
I the brotherhood of that foundation, to he lecturer at their 
chapel of St Mary Savoy. Certain of the parishioners 
would have elected one Thomas Gibbs, whose claims were 
put forward m the House of Commons by Sir Robert 
Harley ; but the greater number earnestly desired Fuller, 
whose better title was upheld la the House by Sir John 
Northcote, M.P. for Ashburton. Some of the best dis- 
courses of the Witty preacher were delivered at the Savoy 
to audiences which extended into the chapel-yard. In one, 
he set forth with searching and truthful minuteness the 
hindrances to peace, and urged the signing of petitions to 
the king at Oxford, and to the parliament, to continue their 
care in advancing an accommodation. In his intercourse 
with persons of influence who attended upon his ministry, 
or wlm resided in the neighbourhood of his cure. Fuller, 
with aU the eamestuesa of Lord Falkland in that direction, 
laboured to promote the same peaceful views. With these 
honourable efforts an histone circumstance of some signifi- 
cance connects itself. With Sir Edward Wardour, clerk of 
the pelia, Dr Dukeson, and four or five others, Fuller was 
deputed to take an influential peace-petition to the king, 
emanating from the city of Westminster and the parishes 
contiguous to the Savoy. To carry it with fitting circum- 
stance, a pass was granted by the House of Lords, 2d 
January 1643, for an equipage of two coaches, four or six 
horses, and eight or ten attendants. On the arrival of the 
d-oputation at Uxbridge, 4th January, officers of the Parlia- 
mentary army stopped the coaches and searched the gentle- 
men; aud they found upon the latter “two scandalous 
hooks arraigning the proceedings of the House,” and letters 
with ciphers to Lord Yiscount Falkland and the Lord 
Spencer. A message was then sent to acquaint the House 
of Commons with the matter, and it was complained that 
the Lords had given the pass Ultimately a joint order of 
both Houses remanded the party; and Fuller and his friends 
Buffered a brief imprisonment. The Westminster Petition, 
notwithstanding, reached the king’s hands ; and it was pub- 
lished with the royal reply. "When it was expected, three 
months later, that a favourable result would attend the nego- 
tiations at Oxford, Fuller preached a remarkable sermon 
in the old abbey of Westminster, 27th March 1648, on the 
text 2 Sam. xix. 30, the occasion being the anniversary of 
CHiarles I.’s accession, and the subject, his return to “our 
English Zion.” This loyal discourse, in accord with the 
loyal text, brought the preacher into disfavour in the city. 
Domestio trouble likewise overtook him in the death of 
his wife. On 19th AprE the Lords gave him a pass to 
and from Salisbury to carry her remains thither, to bo 
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buried, as it seems, amongst her own kin. He returned to 
London, and on Wednesday, 26tbL July, he preached on 
church reformation, satirizing the religious reformers, and 
maintaining that only the Supreme Power could initiate 
reforms, The storm which this sermon aroused in the 
metropolis, then well-nigh abandoned by the active royalists, 
brought about Fuller’s secret flight to Oxford, and the loss 
of all his preferments and property. He hved in a hired 
chamber at Lincoln College for 17 weeks. Thence he put 
forth a witty and effective reply to John Saltmarah, who 
had attacked his views on ecclesiastical reform. Fuller 
subsequently published by royal request a fast sermon 
preached 10th May 1644, at St Mary’s, Oxford, before the 
king and Prince Charles, called Jacob's Vow. In this dis- 
course which, it is supposed, had relation to the king’s pro- 
posed restoration of the church lands, the preacher referied 
to some rehgious exercise then being observed every Tuesday 
by Charles I., all record of which has been omitted in the 
pages of history. The spirit of Fuller’s preachmg, always 
characterized by calmness and moderation, gave offence to 
the high royalists, who charged him with Idrewarmness m 
their cause. To silence unjust censures, he became chaplain 
to the regiment of the excellent Lord Hopton. For the 
first five years of the war, as he said, when excusing the non- 
appearance of his Church-History , “I had little list or 
leisure to write, fearing to be made a history, and shifting 
daily for my safety. AJl that time I could not live to 
study, who did only study to live.” After the defeat of 
Hopton at Cheiiton Down, Fuller retreated to Basing 
House. He took an active part lu its defence, and was 
once incited by the noise of the enem 3 r’s artillery, which 
disturbed him at his boolcs, to head a sally upon the 
trenches. His hfe with the troops caused him to be after- 
wards regarded as one of the great cavaher parsons ” In 
his marches with his regiment round about Oxford and m 
the west, he devoted much time to the collection of details, 
from churches, old buildings, and the conversation of 
ancient gossips, for his Church-Uistory and Wo'i'thies of 
JEiigland. His patriotism in the national crisis was evi- 
denced in many ways. For the soldiers and the more re- 
ligious of the royalist party he compiled, 1646, a small 
volume of prayers and meditations, — the Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times, — which, set up and printed in the besieged city 
of Exeter, whither he had retired, was called by himself 
“ the first fruits of Exeter press ” It was iuaenbed to Lady 
Dalkeith, governess to the infant princess, Hennetta Anne, 
who was bom at Exeter, 16th June 1644. Fuller was by 
the king placed in the household of the pnneess through the 
influence of Lady Dalkeith. In this city, as elsewhere, he 
attracted to himself a circle of friends. The corporation 
gave him the Bodleian lectureship, 21st March 1646-6, 
and he held it until 17th June following, soon after the 
surrender of the city to the Parhament. The Fear of losing 
the Old Light, 4to, 1646, was hm farewell discourse to his 
Exeter friends. Under the Articles of Surrender Fuller 
made his composition with the Qovemnaent at London, his 
“ delinquency” being that he had been present in the king’s 
garrisons. In a characteristic petition to compound, dated 
Ist June 1646, he acquainted the committee that he was 
then lodging at “ the Crown ” in St Paul’s Church-yard . 
(the sign of his bookseller, Williams) ; and the word Crown 
IB written in large letters and designedly falls in the centre ' 
of the document, in which, moreover, there are traces of the ' 
disagreeable position in which he was placed. In a life of ^ 
Androniens, 1646, partly authentic and partly fictitbns, ' 
he satirized the leaders of the Eevolution ; and more than i 
one edition of this little hook was called for. For the j 
comfort of sufferers by the war he issued, 1647, a second j 
devotional manual, entitled Good ThiugJds in Worse ' 
Times, abonndmg, like its predecessor and its successor, in , 
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fervent aspirations, and drawing moral lessons in beautiful 
language out of the events of his life, or the circumstances 
of the time In gnef over his losses which included his 
hbrary and manusenpts (his “ upper and nether millstone ”), 
and over the calamities of the country, he wrote his work 
on the Wounded Conscience, 1647. It was prepared at 
Boughton House in his native county, where, in a penni- 
less, feeble, and exiled position, he and his little son were 
entertained by Edward Lord Mountagu, his patron, and 
where, as he says, he was restored to his former self. For 
the next few years of his life, Fuller was mainly dependent 
upon his deahngs with booksellers, of whom he asserted that 
none had ever lost by him. Amongst other minor produc- 
tions of his pen at this time he seems to have made con- 
siderable progress in an English translation of the Annales 
of his friend Archbishop Ussher from the MS of that great 
work. Amongst his benefactors it is curious to find Sir 
John Danvers of Clielsea, afterwards the legicide. Under 
the countenance of citizens whose names are perpetuated in 
the dedications in lus books, Fuller m 1647 began to preach 
at St Clement’s, East Cheap, and elsewhere, in the capacity 
of lecturer. While at St Clement’s he was suspended ; but 
speedily recovering his freedom, he preached wherever he 
was invited. Eis connexion with the church named has 
recently been recognized by the erection of a fine memorial 
window in which, clad m a doctor’s gown, he stands holding 
in his hand his best gift to the universal churcL At 
Chelsea, where also he occasionally officiated, he covertly 
preached a sermon on the death of Charles I., — an event 
which he deeply deplored. Amongst Fuller’s noble patrons 
was the earl of Carlisle, who made him his chaplain, and 
presented him to the curacy of Waltham Abbey. To 
this kind patron he dedicated his history of that foundation ; 
and on the title-page placed the words — 

“ Patna est ubicunque est bene ; 

Beuo vuat qm bene latmt.” 

Hia possession of the living was in jeopardy on the appoint- 
ment of Cromwell’s “ Tryers ” ; but he evaded the inquisi- 
torial questions of that dreaded body by his ready wit 
He had, however, the good sense to fortify himself under 
this ordeal with the counsel of the cathohe-minded John 
Howe, to whom he went, saying, Sir, you may observe 
that I am a pretty corpulent man, and I am to go through 
a passage that is very straight , I beg you would be so good 
as to give me a shove and help me through.” Hor was 
Fuller disturbed at Waltham in the dangerous year ” 1666, 
when the Protector’s edict prohibited the adherents of the 
late king from preaching. Moreover, Lionel, third earl of 
Middlesex, who lived in the parish, gave him what remained 
of the hooks of the lord treasurer his father j and through 
the good ofl&ces of the marchioness of Hertford, part of his 
own pillaged library was restored to him. Under such 
circumstanoeB Fuller actively prosecuted his literary labours, 
producing successively, at great cost, his survey of the Holy 
Land, called A FxsgahBight of Palestine, 1660,’ and his 
Church-History of Britain, 1666, from the birth of Jesus 
Christ until the year 1648. These works were furthered in 
no slight degree by his connexion with Sion College, London, 
where he had a chamber, as well for the convenience of the 
press as of his city lectureships. The Church-History was 
angrily attacked by Dr P. Heylin, who, in the spirit of High- 
Churchmanship, wished, as he said, to vindicate the truth, 
the church, and the injured clergy. About 1662 Fuller 
married into the noble and loyal family of Eoper. By his 
wife (Mary, youngest sister of Thomas, Viscount Baltinglass) 
he bed several cMldren. At the Oxford Act of 1667, the 
celebrated Robert South, who was Terrce jilius, lampooned 
Fuller for his frequent puns and other peculiarities. He 
described Mm in this Oratno as living in London, ever 
scri-bbling, and each year brmging forth rmt folia like a 
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tree. Ab lengtli, contiaaes South, the C7mrchrEistory came 
forth with ita 1G6 dedications to wealthy and noble friends ; 
and with this huge volume under one arm, and his wife 
(said to be little of stature) on the other, he ran up and 
down the streets of London, seeking at the houses of his 
patrons luvitations to dinner, to be repaid by bis dull jests 
at table, This speech, although esaggeiated, throws hght 
upon the social qualities of Fuller, who had many kind 
friends amongst the nobility. His last and best patron was 
the Hon. George Berkeley of Cranford House, Middlesex, 
whose chaplain he was, and who gave him Cranford rectory, 
1658. To this nobleman Fuller’s reply to Heylm, called 
The Appeal of Itijured Innocence, 1659, was mscrib^ 
This remarkable and instructive book embraces, as its 
editor, Mr tFamea Hichob, has remarked, “almost every 
topic within the range of human disquisition, from the most 
sublime mysteries of the Christian religion, and the great 
antiquity of the Hebrew and Welsh languages, down to The 
TcdeofaTuh, criticisms ou Shakespeare’s perversion 
of the character of Sir John Falstaff ” At the and of the 
Appeal IS an elegant epistle “ to my loving friend Dr Peter 
Heylm,” conceived in the admirable Christian spirit which 
charactenzed all Fuller’s dealings with controversiahsts 
“Why should PeterT he asked, “fall out with Thmna^^ 
both being disciples to the same Lord and Master? I 
assure you, sir, whatever you conceive to the contrary, I am 
cordial to the cause of the English Church, and nay hoaty 
hairs will go down to the grave in soriow for her sufferings ” 
The only other important works issued by Fuller in Ids 
lifetime were connected with the Eestoration. The revived 
Long Parliament, December 16o9, proposed an oath of 
fealty to the Commonwealth, and the abjuration of Charles 
11. and his family The matter was much debated j and in 
an able letter published lu Febiuary 1660, which went 
into a third edition, called An, Ala] um to the Counties of 
England and JFalee, Fuller discussed the proposal Hia 
argumeuta tended to swell the cry for a free and fnU parlia- 
ment, — free from force, as he expressed it, as well as from 
abjurations or previous engagements. In anticipation of 
the meeting of the new parliament, 25th April, and as if 
foreseeing the unwise attitude of those in power in relation 
to the reaction, Fuller put forth his GoKtetnplaiions in 
Bettec Times, 1660, dedicated to Lady Monk. It tendered 
sdvico in the spirit of its motto, “ Let youi moderation be 
known to all men , the Lord is at hand.” There is good 
reason to suppose that Fuller was at the Hague immediately 
before the Restoration, in the retinue of Lord Berkeley, one 
of the commissioners of the House of Lords, whose last 
service to his friend was to interest himself in obtaining 
him a bishopric. A Panegynck to Eis Majedy on hu 
Happy Eetw'n was the last of FulleFs verse-efforts. On 
2d August, by royal letters, he was admitted DwD. at , 
Cambridge, os a scholar of integrity and good learning, who 
had been hindered in the due way of proceeding to his | 
degree. Hie former preferments were restored to him. At 
the Savoy Pepys heard him preach; hut he preferred his j 
conversahon or his hooks to his sermons. Fuller’s laat pro- 
motion woe that of chaplain in extraordinary to Charles II. 
In the summer of 166 1 he visited the west in connexion 
with the business of his prebend, and upon his return he 
was seized with a kind of typhus-fever called the “new 
disease.” On Sunday, 12th August, while preaching a 
marriage sermon at the Savoy, he was disabled from pro- 
ceeding , and at the close of the service he was earned 
home in a sedan to his new lodgings in Covent-Garden, 
where he expired, Thursday, 16fch August, aged 5i. On 
the following day 200 of his brethren attended his corpse 
to its resting place m the chancel of Cranford Church, 
where Dr Hardy preached a funeral sermon. A mural 
tablet was afterwards set up on the north side of the 
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j chancel with an epitaph, which, though perhaps longer than 
[ Fuller’s essay on tombs might allow him to approve, con- 
! tains a conceit worthy of his own pen, to the effect that 
j while he was endeavouring {viz , in The Wo? thie^ to give 
immortality to others, he himself attained it. It la said 
that the thought of that unfinished work troubled him 
upon his deathbed, and that he often incoherently called 
oat to his attendants for pen and ink, as if to complete it 
Dr Fuller was in stature somewhat tall, “with a propor- 
tionable higness to become it,” and bia gait was giaceful. 
He was of a sanguine temperament, and had a ruddy 
countenance and light curled hair. Some of these featuies 
are pleaamgly depicted in his portrait at Cranford House 
His personal character was admirable. The charm of hia 
manners was felt by all, his deportment being “ according 
to the old English guise.” His disposition was genial, lead- 
ing him to embrace goodness wherever he found it. To 
these fine qualities of mind he added prudence. “ By his 
particular temper and management,” said the historian 
Echard, “ he weathered the late great storm with more suc- 
cess than many other great men.” He had many of the 
pecuharities of scholars. He was known as “a perfect 
walking Hbrery ” The strength of his memory was pro- 
verbial, and some amusing anecdotes are connected with it. 
His wntiDgs were the pioduct of a highly original mind, 
and their moral tone was excellent He had a fertile im- 
agination and a happy faculty of illustration. His diction 
in the main was elegant, and more idiomatic than that of 
Taylor or Browne. Antithetic and axiomatic sentences 
abound in his pages, embodying literally the wisdom of the 
many in the wit of one. He was “ quomt,” and something 
more. “Wit,” said Colendge, in a- well-known eulogy, 
“ wit was the stuff and substance of Fuller’s intellect. It 
was the element, the earthen, base, the material which he 
worked inj and this very circumstance has defrauded him 
of his due praise for the practical wisdom of the thoughts, 
for the beauty and variety of the truths, into which he 
shaped the stuff. Fuller was incomparably the most sen- 
sible, the least prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted 
a galaxy of great men.” This opinion was formed after the 
perusal of the Church-Eistoi'y, That work and The 
Worthies of England are unquestionably Fuller’s greatest 
I efforts. They embody the collections of an entire life ; and 
since his day they have been the delight and the solace of 
their readers, and the incentive which has directed or 
allured many English scholars into historical and topo- 
graphical studies. The Holy State has taken rank amongst 
the best books of characterB. Fuller’s works, according to 
Charles Lamb, were, in the early portion of this century, 
scarcely perused except by antiquaries ; but since that time, 
mainly through the appreciative cnLacisms of Coleridge, 
Southey, Crossley, and others, they have received more 
general attention , and nearly the whole of his extant writ- 
ings have been reprinted of late years. (j. E. B.) 

FULLER’S EARTH (Germ. Walkererde, Fr. Terre h 
fovlon, Argile mectigne), so named from its use by fullers 
as an absorbent of the grease and oil of cloth, is an earthy 
hydrated silicate of alumiuium, containing, according to one 
analysis, silica 53 '0, alumina 10, feme oxide 9 '7 6, magnesia 
1’25, lime *6, sodium chloride T, water 24 per cent., and a 
trace of potash. It has a specific gravity of 1*7-2 *4, and 
a shining streak j is unctuous to the touch ; is commonly 
greenish-brown or gmenish-grey, sometimes bluish-grey, 
whitish, or red-brown in colour; adheres but slightly to the 
tongue; becomes translucent in water, and falls to powder; 
and before the blowpipe gives a porous slag, melting event- 
ually to a white glass. Among the localities where fuller’s 
earth isfoundare Nutfield near Reigabe in Surrey, Renton in 
Yorkshire, Quar^ Wood in Morayshire, Rossweiu in Saxony, 
and Zwikowetz in Bohemia. Fuller’s or “ Walker’s ” earth is 
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found between the Aymestry limestone and the underlying 
lower Ludlow beds, rendering the former particularly liable 
to slides or sabsidenoes (see Murchison, Sthiria). From 
the presence in it of beds of the mineral, a thick deposit of 
blue and yellow clays with bands of rubbly limestone m the 
Oolitic or Jurassic series of rocks m England has received 
the name of Fuller’s E.irth (see Geology) The consump- 
tion of fuller’s earth has fallen off considerably, owing to the 
employment of other substances for the cleansing ot cloth. 
It was m past times largely mined in the Downs, south of 
Bath, for use m the cloth-mills of Bradford-on-Avon, Frome, 
and Gloucestershire. 

FULMAR, from the Gaelic Fdmaire, the Fulmarm 
glacialu of modem ornithologists, one of the largest of the 
Petrels {Procdlarudaa) of the northern hemisphere, being 
about the size of the Common Gull (^Larits canuts) and not 
unlike lb in general coloration, except that its primaries are 
grey instead of black. This bird, which ranges over the 
ISTorth Atlantic, is seldom seen on the European side below 
lat. 63° hr., but on the American side comes habitually to 
lat, 45°, or even lower. It has been commonly believed to 
have two breeding places m the British Islands, namely, St 
Kilda and South Barra , but, according to Mr Robert Gray 
{Birds of the West of Sc-oilatid, p 499), it has abandoned 
the latter since 1844, while he is assured of its now breed- 
ing in Skye. Northward it established itself about 1838 
on Myggenses Holm, one of the Faroes, while it has several 
stations off the coast of Iceland and Spitsbergen, as well as 
at Bear Island. Its range towards the pole seems to he 
only bounded by open water, and it is the constant atten- 
dant upon all who are employed m the whale and seal 
fisheries, shewing the greatest boldness in approaching boats 
and ships, and feeding on the offal obtained from them. By 
our seamen it is commonly c died the “ Molly Mawk ” ^ (cor- 
rupted from the Dutch Mallenmck), and is extremely well 
known to them, its flight, as it skims over the waves, first with 
a few beats of the wings and then gliding for a long way, 
being very peculiar It only visits the laud to deposit its 
single white egg, which is laid on a rocky ledge, where a 
shallow nest is made in the turf and lined with a little dried 
grass. Many of its breedmg-places are a most valuable 
property to those who live near them and take the eggs and 
young, which, from the nature of the locality, are only to 
he had at a hazardous risk of life. In St Kilda it is said 
that from 18,000 to 20,000 young are killed m one week 
of August, the only time when, by the custom of the com- 
munity, they are allowed to be taken. These, after the oil 
is extracted from them, serve the islanders with food for the 
winter. This oil, says Mr Gray, having been chemically ex- 
amined by Mr E 0. 0 Stanford, was found to be a fish-oil, 
and to possess nearly aU the qualities of that obtained from 
the liver of the cod, with a lighter specific gravity. It, 
however, has an extremely strong scent, which is said by 
those who have visited St Kilda to pervade every thing and 
person on the island, and is certainly retained by an egg or 
skin of the bird for many years. "Whenever a live example 
is seized in the hand it ejects a considerable quantity of this 
oil from its mouth. The Fulmar is said by Mr Darwin 
[Origin of Species, ed, 4, p, 78) to be the most numerous 
bird in the world j but on whose authority the statement is 
made does not appear, and to render it probable we should 
have to unite specifically with the Atlantic bird, not only 
its Pacific representative, F. padficus, which some ornitho- 
logists deem distinct, but abo that which replaces it in the 
Antarctic seas and is considered by most authorities to be 
a perfectly good species, F. gladalimdes. The differences 
between them are, however, exceedingly slight, and for Mr 


^ A. name misapplied m the southern hemlsphare to Dimnedea 
mdcmophrys, one of the Albatrosses. 
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Darwin’s purpose on this particular occasion it matters little 
how they are regarded. It is a more interesting question 
whether the statement is anyhow true, but one that can 
hardly be decided as yet. (a. N.) 

FULTON, Robert (1765-1815), an American engineer 
and mechanician, was bora in 1765 at Little Britain m 
Pennsylvania. At the age of seventeen he adopted the 
profession of a portrait and landscape painter, but he also, 
even then, devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
mechanical pursuits. In his twenty-second year be visited 
England, with the view of improving himself in art by the 
instructions of his countiyman West. There he made the 
acquaintance of the duke of Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope, 
and Watt, and pertly by their influence he was led to 
devote his attention more exclusively to mechanical en- 
gineering. In 1793 he had conceived the design of pro- 
pelling vessels by steam, but did not at that time find a 
suitable opportunity for putting his views into practice. 
His time was also much engrossed in devising a method of 
superseding the locks on canals by a plane of double incline 
for which he obtained a patent from the British Govern- 
ment in 1794 In the same year he obtained patents for 
flax-spmning and rope-twistmg machines, and various other 
mechanical inventions, bearing chiefly upon the construc- 
tion of canals, on which latter subject he published a trea- 
tise. In 1797 he removed to Pans, and remained for 
seven years in the house of Joel Barlow, the American 
minister at the court of France, prosecuting his scientific 
studies. During that period he projected the fiist pano- 
rama ever exhibited in Pans, and made impoitant experi- 
ments on submarine explosives. These experiments were 
farther continued in America, but although Congress 
voted him 6000 dollars for prosecuting them, his plans 
were finally declared impracticable It was also at Paris 
that he first succeeded, -after repeated trials, in propelling 
a boat through the water by the aid of steam. In ISOtj 
he returned to America and repeated the experiment on 
a larger scale and with more decided succesa In 1809 
he took out his first patent, but his rights^ were disputed, 
and after protracted legislation a compromise was effected. 
In 1814 Fulton constructed the first United States’ war 
steamer, and he was engaged upon au improvement of his 
submarine torpedo when he died, February 24, 1815. 

See Lfa qf Boh&rt Fulton, ty C D Golden, 1817, and tlie bio- 
graphy by James Eenwick m Spark’s Amerwm Bwgniphy 

FXJMITORT, cv Fumaria, Linn. (Germ. Fnhauch, Fr. 
Fumderre), a genus of annual, rarely perennial, lierbs of the 
natural order Fumariacece, with stems usually branched and 
straggling, often climbing by means of their petioles j leaves 
alternate and decompound, with narrow segments , flowers 
in racemes, small, tubular, and purple or whitith, with 
purple tips ; sepals 2, and deciduous ; petals 4, and conni- 
vent, the upper one saccate or spurred at the base, the two 
inner cohering at the apex j stamens 6, and in two bundles 
opposite the outer petals ; style deciduous ; and capsul e one- 
seeded and indehiscent. There are several British species 
of the genus. The Common Fumitory, F, offidmlis (Germ. 
Tattbrnkrop^y called by Shakespeare the ‘"rank fumitory” 
or “fumiter” [Hmry 7., v. 2 ; Lear, iv. 4), is a plant in- 
digenous to Europe, North Africa, and Asia, and is found as 
an introduced species in the United States. It has glauc- 
ous leaves and pale or dark rose-purple flowers, which bloom 
throughout the summer, and grows to a height of one or 
two feet. It is a common weed in corn-fields, and like 
other members of the genus flourishes beat in rich cultivated 
ground. In past times it was in esteem for its reputed 
cholagogue and other medicinal properties, and in England, 
boiled in water, milk, or whey, it was used as a cosmetic. 
The herbage of F. oficmalis and F. racemosa is used in 
China under the name of Tsze-hwortUing as an application 
IX. — 103 
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for glaiidakr swelling^, carbancles, and abscess&s, and was 
formerly valued in jaundice, and m cases of accidental 
swallowing of tlie beard of gram (see F. Porter Smitb, 
Contnb towaids the Mat }[idica of Chincij p. 99, 
1S71) The name fumitory, Latin fimus tert'w^ has been 
supposed to be derived from tie fact that its juice irritates 
the eyes hie smoke (see Fuchs, De Eisfona p. 

338, 1542), but The G/^e Ho hall, cap. clxix , 1529, fob, 
following the De Simplin Medieim of Platearius, fo. xcui. 
(see in dficolai Prcepo&iti DispeTisatonufa ad Aroinala'nos, 
1536), says : “ It is called Famus terre fume or smoke of 
the erthe byeause it is engendred of a cours fumosyte lys- 
ynge frame the erthe m grete quantyte lyke smoke , this 
grosse or cours fumosyte of the eithe wyndeth and wryeth 
out. and by workynge of the ayre and sonne it turneth into 
this herbe.” 

For figures of varions species of fumitory, see J.T Boswell Syme, 
English Botany, voL i , 1S6S 

FUNCHAL. See Madeira. 

FUNCTION. Functionality, in Analysis, is depend* 
enca on a variable or variables , in the case of a single 
variable w, it is the same thing to say that v depends upon 
u, or to say that w is a function of only in the latter 
form of expression the mode of dependence is embodied in 
the term “ function ” We have given or known functions 
such as or sin ii, and the general notation of the ioim 
<fiu, where the letter is used as a fanctional symbol to 
denote a function of «, known or unknown aa the case 
may be . in each case w is the independent vaiiabla or argu- 
ment of the function, but it is to be observed that if » be 
a function of a, then v like « is a variable, the values of ® 
regarded as known serve to determine those of w, that is, 
we may conversely regard n as a function of v. In the 
case of two or more independent variables, say when to 
depends on or is a function of v, &c , or w = <^(w, v, . . ), 
then ‘u^Vf,. are the independent rariablea or argumenta 
of the function, frequently when one of these variables, 
say M, is principally or alone attended to, it is regarded as 
the independent variable or argument of the function, and 
the other variables dsc , are regarded as parameters, the 
values of which serve to complete the defimtion of the 
fiincfcioQ We may have a set of quantities w, . . each 
of them a function of the same variables u, v, . .j and this 
relation may be expressed by means of a single functional 
symbol tfi, (w, t, . .)=s^(m, v .); but, as to this, more 
hereafter. 

The notion of a function is applicable in geometry and 
mechanics as well as in analysis ; for mstance, a point Q, 
fete position of which depends upon that of a variable 
point P, may be regarded as a function of the point P j 
but hare, substituting for the points themselves the 
coordinates (of any kind whatever) which determine their 
positions, we may say that the coordinates of Q are each 
of them a function of the coordinates of P, and we thus 
return to the analytieal notion of a function. And m 
what follows a function ia regarded exclusively in this 
point of view, viz., the variables are regarded as numbers; 
and we attend to the cose of a fnnctioii of one variable 
y=fii. But it has been remarked (see Equation) that it 
is not allowable to confine the attention to I’eai numbers , 
a number u must in general be taken to be a "complex 
number u—si+iy, as and y being real numbers, each 
susceptible of continuous variation between the liTuitn 
—CO, -boo, and i denoting */ -1. In regard to any 
particular function, fu, although it may for some purposes 
be sufficient to know the value of the function for any real 
value whatever of w, yet to attend only to the real values 
of u is an essentially incomplete view of the question; to 
properly know the function it is necessary to consider u 
under the aforesaid imaginary or complex form u^as + itj. 


To a given value aj + fy of u there corresponds it 
general for v a value or values of the like form v = as' + i^' 
and we obtain a geometrical notion of the meaning of tht 
functional relation v=/u by regarding x, y as rectangular 
coordinates of a point P in a plane II, and x ^ y' a^ 
rectangular coordinates of a point P' in a plane (for greater 
convenience a different plane) n', P, P' are thus thi 
geometrical representations, or representative points, of the 
variables ti = x + iy and %=x'-{-%y respectively, and 
according to a locution above referred to, the point P' naigh 
be regarded as a function of the point P ; a given value o 
u=»:X + iyi 3 thus represented by a point P in the plane 
n, and corresponding hereto we have a point or points 
P' in the plane II', representing (if more than one, each o 
them) a value of the variable v = x' +v/ And, if W( 
attend only to the values of « as corresponding to a series 
of positions of the representative point P, we have thf 
notion of the “path” of a complex variable u, = x + iJj 


Known Functions, 


1 The inoet simple kind of function is tbe rational and Integra 
function We have tie senes of poweis u^, w®, . each calcukbh 
not only for a real but also for a complex value of {x -f ^yf — 
a* - ly® + (x 4- ty)® •= as® - Sxsf 4- - 'if), kc , anc 

thence, if a, 5, .. ha real oi complex numbers, th general fern 
a + bu + cw® + Arw", of a rational and lutegi-al function of tin 
order ni. And taking two such functions, say of the oideia m one 
n respectively, the quotient of one of these by the other represents 
the general form of a rational function of ii 

The function wluch next presents itself is tbe algebraical function 
and in particular the algebraical function expressible by radicals 
To tnifft the most simple case, suppose (m beiug a positive mtegei 


that !;**»«; v is here the irrational function — Obviously, i 
u la real ajid positive, there la always a leal end positive value of v 
ca i cniftb ift to any extent of approximation fioni the equatior 

— u, which serves ns the defiiutioii of ; hut it is known (ae< 
Equation) that os well in this case os in the general cose where ii 
IB a complex number there are in fact wi values of the funetioi 

; and that for their determination we require the theory of the 
so-called circular functions sine and cosine , and these depend oi 
the exponential function exp or, as it is commonly ivntten, c" 
W’hich nas foi its inverse the loganthmic function log u ; these 
are all of them transcendental functions 
2 In a rational and integral function a+bu + eu^ + In"*, 

the number of terms is finite, and the coefficients », b, . . Xt may 
have any values whatever, but if we imagme a like sencE 
a + h6 + cu^ + . extending to infinity, non constat that such 

au expression has any enlculable value, — that is, any meaning at all 
the coefiBoients a, b, e . must he such as, either for every value 
whatever of u (that is, for eveiy fiiute value) or for values included 
wathm cartaiu limits, to make the senes convcrgasit It is easy tc 
see that the values of a, b, c may be such ns to make the senes 
always convergent , for instance, tins is the case foi the exponential 
fonction, 

exp«=l-J. ^ + ^ + ~ + <fcc , 


taking for the moment u to be real and positive, then it is evident 
that however large "U may be, the successive terms -will become 
ultimately smaller and smollar, and the senes will have a determi- 
nate calculable value A function thus expressed by means of a 
eouveigent infinite senes la not in general algebraical, and 'when it 
L9 not 80 , it IS said to be transcendental (hut observo that it is lU 
nowise true that we have thus the most general form of a transcen- 
dental ftinction) ; in particular, the exponential function above 
written down xa not an algebraical function. 

By forming the expression of exp v, and multiiilyiug together 
the two series, we derive the fundamental property 


exp « exp ti =? exp Cm +• V) 5 

whence also 

oxp* exp ^ys=exp C*4-^y)» 

So that exp (as + iy) is given as tlie product of the two senes exp x 
and exp ly As regards tins last, if in place of u wo actually write 
the value ly, we find 



where obviously each series is convergent and actually calculable 
for any real valuo whatever of y , calling the two senes cosmo s 
and sine y respectively, or in the ordinary abbreviated notation cos y 
and sin y, the equation is 
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exp <j/ = cosj/+ tslnp, 

and if we herein for y wiite z, and multiply the two expieesions 
together, ohseiving that the product wiU be = exp 1 ( 2 / + a), we 
obtain the fundamental efj_uations 

cos (y + e) = cos y cos « — sin y sin 
sin (y + 2) = sin y cos* + sin* cosy, 

for the functions sine and cosme 

Taking 2 / as an angle, and defining as usual the sine and cosine 
as the i-atios of the perpendiculai and base respectively to the 
radius, the sine and cosine will be functions of y , and we obtain 
geometrically the foregoing fundamental equations for the sine 
and cosme, but in order to the tiuth of the foregoing equation 
exp 11 / =• cos y + i sm y, it is further necessary that the angle 
should he measured in ciicular measure, that is by the ratio of the 
aic to the radius , so that ir denoting as usual the numbei 8 14169 . , 
the measme of a right angle is —iir And this being so, the func- 
tions sine and cosine, obtained as above by consideiation of the 
exponential function, have their ordinary geometrical significa- 
tions. 

3 The foregoing investigation was given m detaal in oidra? to the 

S letion of the theory of the urational function li" "We hence- 

take the theoiy of the circulai functions as known, and speak 
of tan 33, &c , as the occasion may aiise. 

We have 

a? + iy = r(cos 0 + < sin 0) , 


where, wi’iting -h to denote the positive value of the square 
root, we have 


and therefore also 


Treating x, y as the rectangu l ar coordinates of a point P, r is the 
distance (regarded as positive) of this pomt from the ongin, and 0 
IS the inclination of r to the positive part of the axis of® , to fix 
the ideas 0 may he regarded as lymg within the limits 0, r, or 
0,-ir, according as 2 / is positive or negative , 0 is thus completely 
determinate, except in the case, x negative, 2/ *=■ 0» whiim 
0 is «= IT or - ■Tr indiffeiently 
And if « = 33 12 /, we hence have 


i 1 

a* =(4? + /y)"* 


_ cos i±i£!r + i sin 1±3£5V 
m m/ 


whei’e IS real and positive and s has any positive or negative 

integer value wliatever, hut we thus ohtaiu for only the m 
values corresponding to the values 0, 1, 2 ... «i - 1 of s. More 

jEenerally we may, instead of the index take the index to be any 


rational fraction ^ Supposing this to he m its least terms, and m 
to be positive, the number of distmct values is always — m. If 
instead of — we take the mdox to be the general real or complex 

quantity m, wo have «*, no longer an algebraical function of a, 
and having in general an mfimty of values. 

4 The foregoing equation exp (a; + 2 /) - exp r exp 2 / is in fact 
the equation of indices, = . ay , exp 05 is thus the same 

thmg as c*, where e denotes a properly determined number, and 
putting e" equal to the senes, and then wntmg a; = 1, we have 

-1- &c , that is, fl-2’7128. . But as well 

theoretically as for convenience of printing, there is considerahle 
advantage in the use of the notation exp w. 

From the equation, exp iy — cosy i sm y, we deduce exp (- fi/) 
2 = cosy - i am 2 /, and thence 

cos y= i {exp (ty) + exp (-/y)}- , 
sta y = 1 {oxp (iy) _ exp ; 

if we write herem ias instead of y we have 


viz., these values are 

cos <af=l 


cosiafss^ {exp jf + exp (— aoj- 
sta - g {exp a; — Bsp (- «) j- , 


. ^ 4 . g* 4, 

U ^r28l + * 


each ^f theu^real when x is rei^; the ftmotiona in question 
1 + j-g + ^ g - g - ^ + . . and X + + . . . , r^orded as func- 


tions of X, are temedthe hyperbolic cosme and sine, and are repie- 
sented by the notations cosh x and smh x respectively, and simi- 
laily we have the hyperbolic tangent tanh a?, &o. althongb it is 
easy to remember that cos zx, - sin zx, are m fact real functions of x, 

X 

and to understand accoidiugly the formulre wherein they occur, yet 
the use of these notations ot the hypeibohc functions is often con- 
venient. 

6 Writing u = exp v then v is conveisely a function of u whicli 
13 called theloganthm (hyperbolic logarithm, to distinguish it from 
the tabular or Bnggian logarithm), and we wnte u — log zt, or what 
13 the same thing, we have u = exp (log ii) (and it is clear that it 
u be leal and positive theie is always a leal and positive value of 
log M, in particulni the real logaiithm of e is •= 1) , it is howevei 
to be obseived that the logarithm is not a one- valued function, but 
has an infinity of values corresponding to the diffeient integei 
values of a constants, m fact, if log zt be any one of its values, 
then log u -f- 2s7rJ is also a value, for we have exp (log u + 2szn) <= 
exp log u exp 2s7ri., or since exp 2sm is = 1, this is = m , that is, 
log u + 2sin 13 a value of the logaiithm of it 
we have 

vv = exp (log Mr) = exp log u exp log v , 
and hence the equation which is commonly wiitten 
log tiv =log«-|-logB, 

but which requires the addition on one side of a term 2sirt And 
reverting to the equation x + i// = ? (cos 0 + i sin 0), or as it is con- 
venient to VAite it, ai-l-iy—r exj) i0, we heuce have 
(z+iy) =log r + f(0 -f- 2«3r), 


where log r may be taken to denote the real logarithm of the real 
positive quantity r, and 0 the completely detei-mmate angle defined 
as alieady mentioned. 

Revei’ting to the function ii“, we have it— exp log it, and thence 
«•* — exp (m log u), which, on account of the mfinity of values of 
log It, has in general (as before remarked) an infinity of values ; 
if It — e, then s“, = exp (m log c), has m general in like manner 
an mfinity of values, but in rej^iding c“as identical with the 
one-valuea function exp m, we take log c to ho — its real value, 1. 

The inverse functions cos"^ ar, sm"^ x, tnn-^ x, axe in fact logarith- 
mic functions , thus in the equation exp zx=:coBX + t sin x, wntmg 
first cos as = It, the equation becomes exp t co3~hi — u + iVl - 
OT we have 003 -^= - log (it + ^Vl - «?), and from the same equa- 


tion, wntmg secondlysmic— It, wehavesin~^it— -log (VI ~ + tit). 
But the fom ula for tan-^u is a moie elegant one, as not involving 
the radical Vl - it* , we have 


and thence 
that IS, 


n r s= to-cxp (~< r) __ exp 20-1 
■" exp tar+oxp (-<x) » ~ exp iix-t-l * 


l-l-ttan a: 




or if tan aj — it, then 

tan~%— ^log 


l-ftM 

!-<»■ 


The loganthm (or inverse exponentaal function) and the inverse 
circular mnctions present themselves as the integrals of algebraic 
functions 

/f = 10g33, 

whence also 
and 

6 Fan'll of the functions exp it, am it, cos it, tan it, &c. , as a one- 
valued function of It, is in this respect analogous to a rational func- 
tion of It] and there are further analogies of exp it, sin it, cos it, "to 
a raiional and mtegral function ; and of tan it, sec it, &c., to a 
rational non-mtegral itanction. 

A rational ana mtegral function has a oertiuii number of roots, 
or iseros, each of a given multiplicity, and is completely detei> 
mined (except as to a constant factor) when the several roots and 
the multiphcity of each of them is given , i.e,, if a,i, c • . be 
■the roots, p, g, r . . . their multiplieities, then the form is 

A ^1 - ~ a- rational (non-mtegral) function has 

a certain number of infinities, or poles, eooli of 'them of a given 
multipheity, viz., the mfini'ties are "the roots or zeros of the rational 
and mts^ fonction -which is its denommator. 
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The function exp u has no finite roots, but an infinity of roots 
each - - CO ; this appears from the equation exp , 

where n is indefinitely lai^e and positive The function sin u 
has th< roots $n where s is any positive or negative integer 
zero included , or what la the same thing, its roots are 0 and 
± *r, s now denoting any posiuve integer from 1 to <o , each 

of these is a simple root, and we in fact have sin - u n^l - “ ^ 

Similarly the roots of cos ii are (s + i)v, a denoting any positive 
or negative integer, zero included, or what is the same thing, they 
are ± (jj + J) ’T, a now denoting any positive integer from 0 to oo ; 

each root is simple, and we have cos li => n ^ 1 — 

OhvioiLsly tan i«, as the quotient am u — cos «, has both roots and 
infinities, its roots being the roots of sin its infinities the roots 
of cos at, sec 14 as the reciprocal of cos « has infinities only, these 
being the roots of cos u, itc ^ 

In the foregoing expression sin u ~ wn / 1 - product 

must be understood to mean the limit of n"^ 1 - ^ for an inde- 

finitely large positive integer value of n, viz , the product is first 
to he formed for the values j=l, 2, 3 . . up to a determmate 
number n, aud then 71 is to be taken indefiuitely large. If, 
separating the positive and the negative values of s, we consider 
the product nn"^! + U* , (where lu the first pro- 

duct s has all the positive integer values from 1 to ni, and. m the 
second product a has all the positive integer values from 1 to »), 
then by making m and n each of them indefinitely large, the 
function does noi approximate to sin te, unless m n be a 
ratio of equality ' And similarly as regards cos «, the product 

rig ^1 + n w and » indefinitely large, does 

not approximate to cos w, unless m * « be a ratio of equality. 

7 Kie functions sm u, cos «, erejxrtodtc, having the period 

*■ »“(“ + ") 

z.- - 14 , the periodicity may he venfiad by means of the fore- 

going fractional forms, but some attention is required , thus 
writing, as we may do, sin 14 where s extends from 

-« to It ultimately infinite, if for u we write 144 ^, each factor 
of the numerator is changed into the following one, and the 
numerator ib unaltered, save only that there is an introduced factor 
«+(n+I)T at the superior hmit, and on omitt ed factor 14 -tut at 
the inferior limit , the ratio of these {144 »+lir) — (t4-nir), for n 
infinite is = - 1, and we thus have, as we should have, sin (14 4 ir) = 
-smic 

The most general periodic function having no infinities, and each 
root a ample root, and hanog a given penod a, has the form 
A 4 B cos or,wbatisth 0 same thing, 

8 We come now to the Elliptic Junctions ; these arose from the 

consideration of the > where K is a rational function 

of «, and X is the general rationaJ and integral quartie function 
a**4^aJ®47ic*4Jf»4« , a form amved at was 

f *r . _ dip 

J V'l-a® V-fc«a? ’ Vi 4 Jit ' 

on mttmg thercm » •» sin and this last mtegral was represented 
by J*^, and called the elliptio integral of the first kind In the 

parUoukr case ft— 0, the mtegral 19 J " » am- ’a;, and it thus 

appears that is of the nature of an inverse fttuction, for passing 
to the direct functions wa write and consider <p ashereby 

determmed as a ftmction of li, = amplitude of m, or for shortness 
am 14, And the functions sin <p, cos f, and v'l -ft®8in*«^ were 
then considered as functions of the amplitude, aud written sin am 14 , 
cos am M, A am 14, these were afterwaids written sn 14 , cn S4, dn «, 
which may be ragged either as mere abbreviations of the former 
funetaonal ^^bols, or (in a different pomt of view) as functions, no 
longer of am 14 , but of u itself as the argument of the functions , 
an ifi thus a ftmction in some respects analogous to a sine, and cn 
and dn functions analogous to a cosine ; they have the correspond- 

^The value of the function in question i4lTj(l ’i' ^ n**(l + — ), 

When m, It are eiaeh indefinitely large, bnt^not— l,is— sin «. 


ing property that the three functions of i44d are expressible m terms 
of the functions of u and of v The following formulfie may be 
mentioned 

cn* « 3S 1 - sn* M, dn® u =r 1 -I* sn* u, 

an It:? cnudnwi cn' i/s= -so a an«, dn'w = -i®3n «cn«, 

(where the accent denotes differentiation in regaid to 14 ) , and 
the addilion-formulse 

an (tt4v) = snuen « dn » 4 snvenu dn«, 
cn <a+i) s cn u cn t> — sn « dmt an » dn V, ( — > 

da («4») = dn « dn p — i* an w cn « sn c cn «, ( — ) 

each of the expressions on the nght-hand side being the numerator 
of a fraction of which 

Denom = 1 -i* an* u sn* « 

It may he remarked that any one of the fractional expressions, 
differentiated in regard to u and to v respectively, gives the same 
result, such expression is therefore a function of 14411 , and the 
addition-fonmilee can be thus directly verified 
9 The existence of a denominator in the addition-formulse sng- 

f ests that sn, cn, dn are not, like the sine and cosine, functions 
aving zeros only, without infinities , they are in fact functions, 
having each its own zeros, but having a common set of infinities , 
moreover, the zeros and the infinities are simple zeros and infinities 
respectively And this further suggests, what m fact is the case, 
that the three functions are quotients having each its own numerator 
irat a commou denominatoi, say they are the quotients of four 
fl-functions, each of them having zeros only (and these simple zeros) 
but no infinities. 

The functions sn, cn, dn, hut not the d-functions, are moreover 
dovAly ‘pcnc^xc , that is, thercexist values 2«, 2u ( = iK and4(ir 4 %K') 
m the ordinary notation), such that the sn, cn, or dn of i4 4 2cw, 
and the sn, cn, and dn of m4 2i» are equal to the an, cn, and du 
reapeetively of « , or say that </>(« 4 2w) ■= ^(144 2u) — tpu,, where <p is 
any one of the three functions. 

As regards this double periodicity, it is to be observed that the equa- 
tions <^>(«4 2«) — <j)«, <}>(i44 2t<)-i?>w, imply ^(i4 42«ift)42?ii,) — <|)t4, 
and hence it easily follows that iS m, v were commensuiable, 
say if they were multiples of some quantity «, we should have 
^(M 42 a)*i#»i 4 , an equation which would replace the original two 
equations <^)(i442tu)=«j)ii, <t>(u+2v)=s(pu, or there would in this 
case be only the single period a , u and v must therefore be intoin- 
mensurablo And this being so, they cannot have a real ratio, 
for if they had, the mteger values m, n could he taken such as to 
make 2 }jico42iiv - ft times a given real or maginaiy value, ft as 
small as m pUase ; the ratio u v must be therefore imaginaiy (as 
is in fact the case when the values are 4K and iilT+tE')) 

10 The function sn i4 has the zero 0 and the zeros wjo,4«i/, 
m and n any positive or negative integers whatevei, and tins 
suggests that the numerator of sn m is equal to a doubly iiifiinte 
product (Cayley, “On the Inverse Elliptic Euiic+ioiis,” Cami 
MeUA Jmr , t. iv , 1846, and “ Jddnioire sur les fonctions double- 
ment pdnodiques, ’’ Lxotiville, t. x , 1846) The numerator is equal 
to 

uUU ' 

m and n having any positive or negative integer values whatever, 
including zero, except that m, n must not he simultaneously = 0, 
these vdues being taken account of in the factor u outside the 
product. But until further defined, such a product has no definite 
value, nor consequently any meaning whatever Imagine in, 11 to 
bo coordinates, and suppose that we have surrounding the ongin a 
closed curve having the ongin foi its centre (f e , the curve is such 
that if a, be the coordinates of a pomt thereof, then - a, - B are 
also the coordinates of a point thereof) ; suppose further that the 
form of the curve is given, hut that its magnitude depends upon a 
parameter ft, and that the curve is such, that, when ft is indefinitely 
large, each point of the curve is at an indefinitely large distance 
from Idle on^u , for instance, the curve might be a circle or ellipse, 
or a paraUelogram, the origin being in eaeb case the centre. Then if 
in the double product, taking the value of ft as given, wa first 
give to m, 71 all the positive or negative mteger values (the 
simultaneous values 0, 0 excluded) which correspond to points 
within the onrve, and then make ft indefinitely large, the product 
will thus have a definite value ; but this value will dill be dffpeiident 
cm, tiue form, of the cwne Moreover, varying in any manner the 
form of the curve, the ratio of the two values of the double product 
will be = exp jBm®, where B is a determmate value depending only 
on the forma of the two curves ; or what is the same thing, if we 
first give to the curve a certain form, say we take it to be a circle, 
and then give it any other fom, the product in the latter cane is 
equal to its former value into exp where ^ depends only upon 
the fonn of the curve in the latter case 
OoDSideimg the form of the bounding curve as given, and wnting 
the double product in the form 

\ me*4nw ) 
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the Biraultaneoua values m=^0, ti—O being now admitted in the 
numerator, although still excluded from the denominator, then if 
we wnte for mstance u+2o> instead of u, each lactor m the 
numerator is changed into a contiguous factor, and the numerator 
remains unaltered, except that we mtroduce certain factois which 
he outside the bounding curve, and omit certain factors which lie 
inside the bounding curve , we in fact affect the result by a singly 
mfinite senes of factors belonging to pomta adjacent to the bounding 
curve, and it appears on investigation that we thus introduce a 
constant factor exp 7 (w+«) The final result thus is that the 
product 

does not remain unaltered when u is changed into u + 2w, but that 
it becomes therefore affected with a constant factor, exp 7 ('M+«) 
And similaily the function does not remain unaltered when u is 
changed into it + 2i;, hut it becomes affected with a factor, exp 8(tt + u) 
The bounding curve may however be taken such that the function 
18 unaltered when u is changed into i4 + 2w , this will bo the case if 
the cuiwa is a rectangle such that the length in the direction of the 
axis of in 18 infinitely great in comparison of that in the direction 
of the axis of ?i, or it may be taken such that the fuuotion is 
unaltered when u is ebanged into m+2u, this will he so if thecuive 
be a rectangle such that the length in the direction of the axis of n 
13 indefinitely great in comuanson with that in the direction of the 
axis of m , but the two conditions cannot be satisfied simultaneously. 
_11 We have three other like functions, viz., writing for shortness 
m, n to denote «i + 4, respectively, and (m, n) to denote 
mco + nv, then the four functions are 

firm nn nn «))' n))‘ 

the bounding curve being m each case the same ; and, dividing the 
first three of these each by the last, we have (except as to constant 
factors) the three fnnctions sn u, cu li, dn writing in each of the 
four functions «+ 2« or «+ 2v m place of u, the functions acquire 
each of them the same exponential factor exp y{u + «), or exp 5(i4 + v), 
and the quotient of any two of them, and therefore each of the 
functions sn u, cn u, dn it, remains unaltered. 

It 18 easily seen that, disregai-ding constant factors, tho four 
^-functions are in fact one and the same function, with different 
arguments, or they may he wntten ffu, e(u-i-ia), d(it+ii/), 
0( u+ia) + iv) , by what precedes tho functions may be so determined 
that they shall remain unaltered when u is changed into «+2<ii» 
(that is, be singly penodic), but that the change u into u+2v diall 
•affect them each with the same exponential factor exp 5(M+ti). 

12 Taking the last-mentioned property as a definition of 
the function 6, it appears that Ou maybe expressed as a sum of 
«xponentiaIs 

0« = A3 exp^<wni*+«m), 

where the summation extends to all positive and neg^ative integer 
values of m, including zero In fact, if we first wnte herein it+2<o 
instead of u, then m each term the index of the exponential is 

altered by — -* 2mire,and the term itself thus remainsunaltered, 

that is, fl(i6 -1- 2e#) — w. But wnting it + 2u in place of it, each term 
13 changed into the succeeding term, mto the factor exp “(tt+w); 
in fact, making the change in question it mto m-¥2v, and writing 
also m - 1 m place of m, v'w?+ um becomes u(7w- - 1 )® -1- (it + 2v)(m - 1 ), 

■»u7n®-t-it7n.-it- u,aiidwethushave5(M + 2u)“exp|^-^(it + u)| 9u 
In order to the convergency of the series it is necessary that 
exp — - — should vemsh for indefinitely large values of ot, and 

this will be so if ^ be a complex quantity of the form a+ pi, a nega- 
tive , for instance, this will be the case if « be real and positive and 
w be — I into a real and positive quantity. The onginu definition 
of 0 as a double product seems to put more clearly lu evidence the 
real nature of this functiou, but ihe new definition has the advantage 
that it admits of extension to the 0-fnnctions of two or more 
vanahles 

The elliptic functions an u, cn m, dn u, have thus been expressed 
each of them as the quotient of two S-functions, but the question 
arises to express conversely a 0-fanction by means of the elliptic 
functions , thefonnis found to he 0ii — C exp (Ai4® + ^ > 

viz , 0ii IS expressible as an exponents, the index of which 
depends on the double integral / 

The object has been to explain the general nature of the ellipidc 
functions sn ii, cn u, dn 14, and of the fl-fnnctions with which they 
are thus mtimately connected , it would be out of place to go into 
the theories of the multiplication, division, and transformation of 
the ellintie •funetioua or into the theorv of tlie ellintio intecrals. 


and of the application of the 0-functions to the representation of 
the elliptic integrals of the second and third kinds 

13 The reasoning which shows that for a doubly periodic func- 
tion the ratio of the two peuods 2«, 2y is imaginary shows that ive 
cannot have a function of a single vcunahle, which shall be triply 
periodic, or of any higher order of jienodicity For if the periods 
of a tnply periodic function <p(^u) were 2«, 2w, 2x, then m, n, p 
being any positive or negative mteger values, we should have 
<p(u+2mu ■i-2nv + 2px)‘=4>u, u, v, x he mcommensurable, for 
if not, the three periods would really reduce themselves to two 
periods, or a single peiiod , and being mcommensurable, it 
would be possible to determme the integers m, ii, p in such manner 
that the real part and also the coefficient of i of the expression 
ma-bnv+px them as small as we please, say 

<l){u+e)‘=‘(pu, and thence <p{u+ke)=-(pu {k an mteger), and ke as 
near as we please to any given leal or imaginary value whatever 
We have thus the nugatory result <j)i4 — a constaut, or at least 
the function if not a constant is a function of an infinitely and 
perpetually discontinuous kind, a concejition of which can hardly 
he foimed But a function of two variables may be tnply or 
quadruply penodic — viz , we may have a function <p(u, v) having 
for u, V the simultaneous penods 2u, 2u , 2w, 2i;', 2x, 2^ , 
2tf», or what is the same thing, such that m, n, p, j heiug 
any mtegera whatever, wo have ^{i4+29n«-H2n.w + 2px+2ff'f'i 
u-}-27W-t-2«u'+2px'+2#') - (p(u, v) , and similaily a function of 
2tt vanahles may be 2u-tuply penodic. 

It is m fact in this manner that we pass from, the elliptic functions 
and the single 0-functiou8 to the hyjiei elliptic or Abelian functious 
and the mmtiple 0-fuuotions , the case next succeedmg the elbptic 
functions is when we have X, Y the same rational and intcgial 
sextic functions of x, y respectively, and then wntmg 


dr dx xix ydy 


we regard certain symmetneal functions of ar, y, in fact the ratios 
of (2*—) 16 such symmetrical functions as functions of (if, v); 
say we thus have 15 hyperelliptic functions f{u, v) analogous to 
the 8 elliptio functions sn «, cn dn «, and being quadruply 
penodic And these are the quotients of 16 double 0-functions 
0(14, v), the general form being 

0(tt, «)= ASS exp {i(a, A, bXph 


where the sum-mations extend to all positive and negative integer 
values of (m, n) , and we thus see the form of the 0-ftmction for any 
number of vanahles whatever The epithet “h^relliptic” is used 
in the case where the differentials are of the form just mentioned 

where X is a rational and integral function of », the epithet 

“ Abelian” extends to the more general case whore the differanttol 
involves the irrational function of a, determined by any rational 
and integral equation <p{x, y)’^0 whatever. 

As regards the hterature of the subject, it may be noticed that 
the vanouB memoirs hy Eiemann, 1861-1866, axe republished in 
the collected edition of Ins works, Leipsic, 1876 , and shortly after 
his death we have the Theone der Aielsclitn Functvman, hv Clebsch 
and Gordan, Leipsio, 1886 Preceding this we have by MM. Briot 
and Bouquet, tie Thione dea Fonctions demhlvtneiUi pinodiques et em 
partvyiiMer dts Fonctions Elhptiques, Pans, 1869, the results of 
which are reproduced and developed in their larger work, TMone 
^Fonctions ElHptigius, 2 ed., Pans, 1876. 

14. It IS proper to mention the gamma (r) or n function, 
r( 7 H- l)=ni 4 , =1 2.8 . . n, when 94 is a positive integer In the 
case just referred to, n a positive mteger, mis presents itself almost 
everywhere in analysis, — ^for mstance, the binomial coefficients, 
and the coefficients of the exponentitd senes are eimreasihle hy 
means of such fimctions of a number n The definition for any 

real positive value of Ji was taken to he Pti ; it is 

then shown that, n being real and positive, r («. + 1) — nVn, and 
by assuming that this equation holds good for positive or ne^tive 
real values of n, the definition is extended to real native vtdues ; 
the equation gives rl - OrO, that is rO ■= «> , and similarly 
r( _ n) loo , where - n is any negative integer The definition hy 
the definite mtegral has been or may he extended to imarinary 
values of n, but the theory is not an established one, A defini- 
tion extendmg to all vines of » is that of Gauss Tin ■=• 

+ * 
being — 00 , but the function is chiefly considered for real values of 
the vanable 

A formula for the calculation when x has a large real and 
positive value is ILc ** VSr exp ( - a; + -f . , . ), or as 
tbia may also be written (neglecting the negative powers of x) 
exp f(a:+i) logK-x). 
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Another fomnila is r^r (1 - 

■written, n (u: - 1) n ( - a) - . 

It w to Iw olserred that the jFunction n serves to es^iress the 
product of a set of factors in anthmetical piogreasion, -we have 

(. (^1 + ^) * • (|+ 

ci“n "We can consequently express hy means of 

it the product of any numher of the factors which present them- 
selves in the factorial expression of sin u. Starting from the form 

wn"^ 1 1 n la here as before the sign of 

a product of factors corresponding to the different integer ■values of 
s, this la thus converted mto 

eras tlu3 may also he wntten — 

Tng+».) n{->.)-n(|-i)n(-Dnrfi,, 

which la virtue of 

nG->)n(-D=afi. 


COS mx cos nxdx = 0. but 


ss Mn n^-^+-n) — Jlmlln. 

1ft and u are here large and positive, and calculating the second 
factor hy means of &e formula for lla?, on this cose 'we have the 
hefore-mentioned formula 

The gamma or n function is the so-called second Eulemon integral , 
the first Eulenan integral^ a!P-i(l -a:)i’hl’ar, - rjiFg -s- r (i? -f ff), 

19 at once expressible m terms of r, and is therefore not a new 
function to he considered. 

36. ’W® have the function defined by its egression as a hyper- 
, . . - 0.0 o a-1-1 $ 0+1 „ . 

geometno senes r.(a, A ri «i)-l + « + 1.3 „+i;y+2“ +®° * 

a (! , this expresaon of the function, serves as a de^tion, if -the series 
be finite, or if bemg infinite it is convergent. The function may also 
be defined as a dainute integral ; in otaer ■words, if in the integral 

m expand the factor (1 ~ vx) ” ^ in powers of im:, and then integrate 
each term separately by the formula for the second Eulenan integral, 
the result is 

rC»^+W >' .&c 
r(o40') ^rCo^+^'+l ' 

which is 

Ta'.rfi' [ . o' v' o' a'+3. -y' v'+l « ) 


„ t/, fi', y=:o,'y'-«,0 respectively, tlua is ■« 
r (a, 0, y, ii), so that the ne^w definition is r (o, 0i y, ti) — 

^ but this is in like 


Fy 




manner only a definition under the proper limitations as to the 
values of a, 0, y, u. It is not here considered how the detotion is 
to he extended so as to give a meaning to the function r(«, 0, y, m) 
for all ■values, say of the parameters a, 0, 7, and of file variable «. 
There are moluded a large number of snecid fonoB ■wkeh are either 
algebraoQ or circular or exponential, for mstance r (o, ft 0, «)”» 

(1 - ei) ~ &e , or -which are special transceaideiita which have beea 
separately studied, for instance Bessel’s functions, the Lag^dtian 
functions presently referred to,, senes occurring in -the aevelop- 
ment of the reciprocal of the distance between two planets, &0.. 

16, There is a doss of fnnctiona depending upon a vanable or 
variables a^jr . . and a parameter », sav the function, for tlie para- 
meter w is such that the product of two functions having the 
same variables, multiplied it may be by a given function of 
the 'vonablea, and integra'ted between given hmits, gives a result 
—0 or not«0, according as the parameters are nnequal or equal; 

fux^ (My . . - 0, batyTrX,^»<iB not - Oj* the admis- 
^ble values of the parameters being either any integer values, or 
it may be the roots of a determinate algebraic or tranaeenden^tal 
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equation, and tbe functions X„ may be either algebraical or 
transcendental. For instance, such a function is cos nx , n 

and 71 bemg integers, we have^^ 

f cos® 7VX dx= \7t Assmmng the existence of the expansion 

of a function /x, in a senes of nmltipde cosines, we thus obtain at 
once ■the ■well-known Fouiier senes, wheieui the coefficient of 

coafJix 13= '^cos Tins fx dx The question whether the pro- 
cess IS applicable is elaborately discussed m Riemann’s memoir 
(1864), Cfe&er du BarstellbarJceit einer Function durch erne tngono- 
metnsche Reihe, Xo xu. in the collected works. And again we 
have the Legendmn. functions, which iiresent themselves as the 
coefficients of the successive powers of o m the development of 
(I -aa5+ «»)"*, Xo- 1, Xi - X, Xa — J &c here in, n 

being any positive integers/ XmXn dr = 0, but /~\ X„dx= 

And we lave also Laplace's functions, &c 

Functions in (kneral. 

17 In what piecedes a review has been given, not by any n . 
an exhaustive one, but embracing the most important Kinds of 
known functions , but "there are questions to be considexed m 
regaidto functions in generaL 

A function of x+ ly has been built up by means of analytical 
operations performed upon to + ly, (r + ly)^ — su® + v® -t- 1 2xy, 
&c , and the question next referred to has not arisen jButobseive 
that, knowing » + ly, -we know x and y, and therefore any two 
given functions <j) (r, y), \ff (x, y) of x and y we therefoie also know 
4>(x,y)+fip (*, y), and the question is, whether such a function 
of tf, y (being ^own when x+iy is known) is to be regarded as a 
function of aj+iy , and if not, what is the condition to be satisfied 
in order that (p (x, y) +t^ {z, y) may be a function of x -f- ly 
Caniffiy at one time considered that the general form was to be 
regarded as a fnnction of « + ly, and he introduced the expression, 
“fonetiou monogfene," raonogeuous function, to denote the more 
restricted form r^ich is the proper function otz + ly 

Consider for a moment the above general form, say ai'+ij/'— 

(a, i/)+t ij/ (r, y\ where p, i|/ are any real functions of the wal 
variables (as, y) , or what is the same thing, assume sc' ( 03, y), 
(x, y) , if these functions have each or either of them more 
than one value, we attend only to one value of each of them. ’We 
may then as before take a:, y to be the coordinates of a pomt P in 
a plane n, and af, ^ to be the coordinates of a point F m a plane 
ir If for any given values of x, y the mcrements of tp {x, y), 
^ (a, y) corresponding to the mdefimtely small real uicrementa 
h, X; of X, y bs Ah + BA, CA + DA, A,B,C,D being functions of 
SB, y, then if the new coordinates of P are sb+7i, y + A, the new 
coordinates of F will be a:'-^AA+BA, j/' + CA + DA, or P, F will 
respectively describe the indefinitely small straight paths at the 

indinationB ton-iv , tan-l to the axes of®, of respect- 

h AA-+I3A ■* 

ivel^; caJLuJg these angles d, we have therefore ton S'— 

A+F^ 6 ■ ^ a/ + 1?/ may be ■= 4>ix + iy), a 


function of x+iy, the condition to be satisfied is that the incre- 
ment of ttZ+ij/ shall be proportional to the increment A + ifcof 
a+ty, or saythatit 8haIlb6-»(A.+i/*.)(A-f.tA), x, it being functions 
of aj, y, but independent of A, ft , we must therefore have Ah + Bft, 
CA + DA - aA - /lA, /xA + aA respectively, that is A, B, 0, D « 
fi, \ respectively, and the equation for ton O' thus becomes 

tan O' — I hence wilting ^ - tan o, where « is a fuuc- 

. tan a + tan 6 

tion of aJ, y, but independent of A, *, we have ton ^ — iZ^Jf^tarTe ’ 
tlM.t 13 e'-o + 0 , or for tbe given pomts {x,y), (af.yO, the path 
of P being at any inclination whatever 0 to the axis of x, the path 
of P is at •tie inclination 9 + constant anrie a to the axis of a>' , 
also (AA-/xA)»+CaA + AA)®-(A»+^»)(A»+A®), i e., the lengths of 
the paths axe in a constant ratio. 

The condition may be "ffTitten V)“(a + ^/w) ( 5a +152/) , or 

/ daf dj/ \ { . ^5/ \ » 

what is the same thing j W/ 

eJaf dni 

{K-frifi) (5aj+95y), that is, ^ = (x+H ^ 

consequently^ + [dS' ^ ^ 

dad dif di/ dad , . j 

^ ^ ^ analytical conditione m order 

that d maybe a function of a?+ty • they obviously imply 




- 0 . ?¥ + 


> 0 ; and if af be a function of to, y* 
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C!^ SinXj 

satisfying the first of these conditions, then - ^ ^ dyia & 

/*/ dsi j dsi \ 
complete differential, &-a.&.if=l I ^ “2/) 

18 T5'’e have in what just precedes the ordinary hehaviotir of a 
function ^{x + iy) in the neignbouihood of the value x-\-xy of the 
argument or point x + iy , or say the behaviour in regard to a 
point x + ty such that the function is in the neighbourhood of this 
point a cmittmious function of x + ty (or that the jwint is not a 

E oint of discontinuity) the cori’elatii e definition of continuity will 
e that the function <p{x+iy), assumed to have at the given point 
x + iy & single finite value, is continuous in the neighbourhood oi 
this point, when the pomt x + iy describing continuously a straight 
infinitesimal element A + ik, the pomt tp(x + ly) descnbes continuoualy 
a sti-aight infinitesimal element {\ + ifi){h+ik) , oi what is really 
the same thing, when the function {x+iy) has at the point x+iy e. 
differential coefficient 

19 It would doubtless be possible to pve for the continuity of a 
function ct>{x+iy) a less strmgent definition not implying the 
existence of a dilierential coefficient , but we have this meory only 
in legai-d to the functions <px of a real vaiiable m memoirs by 
Riemann, Hankel, Dubois Reymoiid, Schwarz, Gilbert, Klein, and 
Darboux The last-mentioned geometer, in his “ M^moire siir lea 
fonctions discontinues,” Jour de V^kols Normale, t iv (1876) 
pp 57-112, gives (after Bonnet) the following definition of a con- 
tinuous function (obseive that we are now dealmg with real 
quantities only) — the function f{x) is contmuous foi the value 
x=Xq when Ji and e bemg positive ipiantitiea as small as we please, 
and 6 auy positive quantity at pleasui’e between 0 and 1, we have 
for aU the values of 6 f(Xa±6h)-f{x) less in absolute magnitude 
tlian 6 , and moreover f{x) is continuous through the interval 
Xq, Xi (ail > Xq, that is, nearer -t-oo) when/(a:) is contmuous for 
every value of x between Xq and x^, and, h tending to zero through 
positive values, /(xq + Ii) and (jbq-A) tend to thehmits/(ajo),/(a!i) 
respectively It is possible, consistently with this definition, to 
form contmuous functions not having m any proper sense a 
differential coefficient, and having other anomalous properties , 
thus if «!, fflji, . . . be an infinite senes of real positive or 
negative quantities, such that the senes is absolutely con- 
vergent {i c , the sum 2 ± each term beuig made positive, is 
convergent), then the function 2a„(sin nirxf is a continuous func- 
tion actually calculable for any assumed value of X] but it is shown 

in the momou’ that, taking x <» any commensui'able value ^ 

Q 

whatever, and then wntmg!c=£ -t- h, % indefinitely small, the 

inci’ement of the function is of the fcarm (*-f-6)/t^, Tc finite, e an 
indefinitely small quantity vanishing with A, there is thus no 
term varjiug with nor consequently any diffei'entiol co-efficient 
Sea also Eiemann’s Memoir Jfebffi' barstellhark&it, &o (No. 
xn m the collected works) already referred to. 

20. It was necessary to allude to the foregomg theory of (ns they 
may be termed) mfimtely discontinuous functions i but the 
ordinary and most important functions of analysis ore those which 
are contmuous, except for a fimte number (or it may be an infinite 
number) of points of discontinuity It is to be observed that a 
point at which the function becomes infinite is ipso facto a point of 
^scontinuity ; a value of the vanable for which the function 
becomes infimte is, as already mentioned, said to be an “infinity" 
(oi a “ pole ”) of the fimction ; thus, in the case of a rational 
function expressed as a fraction in its least teniis, if the denomina- 
tor contains a factor (a -a)", a a real or imaginary value, m a 
positive mtoger, then a is said to be an infinity of the m-th order 
(andm the particular case wi—l, it is said to be a simple inflmty). 
The circular functions tan sec aj are instances of a function having 
an infinite number of simple infinities. 

A rational function is a one- valued fimction, and in regard to a 
rational function the infinities ore the only pomts of discontinuity , 
but a one-valued function may have points of discontinuity of 
a character quite distinct from an infinity . for instance, m 

the exponential function exp ^ where a is real or imaginary, 
the value u(^x+iy)—a, is a point of discontinuity but not an 
infinity ; taking w-a + pe®* where p is an indefihitelv small real 


positive quantity, the value of the function is esp 

exp ^ (cos a-i sin a), which is indefinitely large or indefinitely 
smalf according as cos a is positive or negative, and m the separating 
case cos a — 0, and therefore sin a = ± 1, it is — cos -isini 


function I A+B erp— i- | - 7 - | C + D exp | , then writing 

as before u=a + the value is = A 0, or=B -4- D, according 
as cos a is negative 01 positive. As regards the theory of one- valued 
functions m general, the memoir by Weieistrass, “Zur Theone 
der emdeutigeu anulytisehen Functionen," £erl. Alh 1876, pp. 
11-60, may be referred to. 

21. A one-valued function eas vi termini cannot have a point 
of discontmiuty of the kind next referred to ; if the representative 
pomt P, moving m any manner whatever, returns to its oiiginal 
position, the corresponding point F cannot but retom to its 
oiiginal position. But consider a many-valued function, say an 
ii-valued function cd + iy', of a: + ij/ , to each position of P' there 
coriespond n positions, m geneial all of them different, of P'. 
But the pomt P may be such that (to take the most simple case) 
two of tue coirespondiug points F coincide with each other, say 
such a position of P is at V, then (using for greater distinctness a 
different letter W' instead of V') coirespondiug thereto we have 
two coincident points (W'X and Ji-2 othei points W', V is then a 
branch-point (Veizweigun^punkt) Taking for P any pomt which 
IS not a biancn-pomt, then m the neighbourhood of this value each 
of the n functions af-l-j/ is a continuous function of x+iy, and by 
•what precedes, if P descnbmg an infinitely small closed curve (or 
oval) retimi to its original position, then each of the coixesponding 
pomts F descnbmg a conosponding indefinitely small oval will 
letum to its oiigiiifid position But unaguie the oval desciibed by 
P to be graduffily enlarged, so that it comes to pass thiough a 
branch-point Y, -file ovals desenbed by two of the corresponding 
pomts F will giaduallv approach each other, and will come to 
unite at the point (W'), each oval then shoi’penmg itself out so 
that the two form together a figure of eight. And if we imagmo 
the oval desenbed by P to be still further enlarged so as to uicludo 
within it tlie point V, then the flguie of eiglit, losing the crossing, 
will be at first an hour-glass forai, or twice-mdented oval, and 
ultimately in form an ordmaiy oval, but having tlie character of a 
twofold oval, 4.6 , to the oval described by P (and which sun’oimds 
the branch-point Y) there will oorrespoud this ■twofold oval, and 
«-2 onefold ovals, m such wise that to a given position of P on its 
oval there correspond two points, say Pf, Pj', on the twofold oval, 
and ^t-2^lnt3 Pg', . . . P„', each on its own onefold oval, And 
then as P descnbing its oval returns to its original position, the 
lioint Pi' descnbing a portion only of the twofold oval, will pose 
to the original position of Pg', while the point Pj' descnbing the 
remaining portion of the twofold oval ivill pass to the ordinal 
position of Pj' , the othei points Pj', . Pg', descnbing each of 
them its own onefold oval, will leturn each of them to ite original 

S osition And it is easy to undei-stand how, when the oval 
escribed by P surrounds two or more of the branch-points Y, the 
corresponding curves for F may he a system of manifold ovals, 
such that the sum of the manifoldness 2 a always* », and to con- 
ceive m a general way the beha'viour of the correspondmg points 
PandF. 

YTnting for a moment x + a/-f-iy=w, the branch-points 

are -the points of contact of parallel tangents to the curve ^(-a, v)— 
0, a hne through a cusp (but not a hue through a node), being 
reckoned as a tangent ; 'that is, if this he a curve of the order n 
and class m, with 5 nodes and k cusjis, lie number of hranch- 

f omts 13=771 + jc, that is, it is = 7i3~»-2S-27t, or if 
(71-1) (?i-2)-5-/c, he tlie defleiency, thcai the number is — 
2n-2+2p 

To illustrate the theory of the Ti-valued algebraical function 
af-j-zy' of the complex variable x + iy, Riemann introduces the 
notion of a surface composed of n comcident planes or sheets, such 
that the transition from one sheet to another is mode at the branch- 
points, and tliat the n sheets form together a multiply-connected 
surface, which can be by cross-cuts (Queraohnitte), converted mto 
a Bunply-conneoted surface , the n-vffiued function sd+i^ becomes 
thus a one-valued function of aj-fi?/, considered as belonging to a 
pomt on some determinate sheet of the surface and upon such 
considerations he founds the whole theoiw of the functions which 
arise from the integrtxtion of the differential expressions depending on 
the 72-valued algebraical function (that is, any irrational algebraical 
function whatever) of the mdependent vanable, establishing as 
part of tlie mvBstigation the theory of the multiple ^-functions. 
But it would be difficult to give a further account of these investi- 
gations. 

The Qalaulus of Fundiom- 

22. The so-called Calculus of Functions, as considered chiefly by 
Herschel and Babbage and De Moigon, is not so much a theory of 
functions as a theory of the solution of functional equations ; or, as 
perhaps should rather be said, the solution of functional equations 
by means of known functions, or symbols^ — ^the epithet known, 
hemg here used in reference to the actual state of analysis. Thus 
for a functional equation -i- <l>y“-<pixy), taking the logarithm as 
a known function the solution is c log a?, or if the logarithm is 
not taken to he a known function, then a solution may be obtained 
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by means of the sign of integration ; hut the esta 

bhshment of the properties of the fuc^tion logantluu laasumed to be 
previously unknown) would not he consideied as coining within 
the theory A class of equations specially eousideied is where j 
ax, fix, . . being given limctious of «, the unknowa fuuetion <lt , 
18 to be determined by means of a given relation between x, <px, 
(pax, (pfix, ; m particular the given relation may be betw'eeu 
X, ^x, (pax; this can be at once reduced to equations of finite 
differences , for vmtmg x = ax^ we lave 
giving It,, and therefore also x, each of them as a function of » , 
and then writing <px=v^, fax will be the same function, of « + l, 
= and the given relation is again an equation ol finite 
differences in \ , and % , we have thus P, , ■* 4 *^, as a 

function of », that is, of x As regards the equation au^, 

considered m itself apart from what precedes, observe that this is 
satisfied by wilting or the question of solving this 

equation of finite ihffeiences is in. fact identical with that of ftnduig 
the 71 * th functioD. a“ (*), where a(a!) is a given function of x It of 
course depends on the form of o(a:) whether this question admits 
of solution m any proper sense , thus, for a function: such as log j;, 
the n-th logarithm is expressible in its onginol function log"u:, 
(=-log log , . . X), and not in any other form But there are 

lorms, for instance where the «-th function «"« is a 

c + d* 

function of the hke form oTa =• q ^ ^ , lu which the actual value 
can he expressed as a function of «■, xf o be auch a foim, then 
faf~\ whatever f may he, is a hke form, for we obviously have 
fa?f'K The detenmnatiou of the ji-th function la in 
fact a leading question m the calculus of functions 

It IS to be observed that eonsidenng the case of two variables, if 
for instance a(a:, y) denote a given fiiuction of aj, y, the notation 
y) ^ altogether meaningless j zn order to generalize the 
unestion we requiie an extended notation wheram a single func- 
tional symbol la used to denote two functions of the two variables, 
thus f(x, y)’^a(x, y), 0 (x, y), a and yS given functions , writing 
fmm shoitneas z^»a% y), Vi*‘ 0 {x,y), then f^(x, y) will denote 
^>(»l» yi)i two functions «(aii, yj), ?/i)» say these are 

ajj, 2/j , y) will denote f(x^, y,), and so on, so that y) 
mil hare a determinate meaning And the like la ohvioaaly the 
case in regard to any number of variables, the siugle functional 
symbol denoting in each case a set of funotioas equal in number to 
the variables. (A. CA.) 

FUNDS, FUNDING SYSTEM. See Natiom Debt. 
FUNEN. See Denmark. 

FUNEEAL RITES, ceremonies attending the burial, 
baraing, or disposal otherwise of the dead. 

The prevalent modes of disposal are very various. The 
rudest is that of certain noma^c tribes, who, from the exi- 
gency of their wandering life, simply expose their dead, un- 
less thecoatom of soma tribesin modern Guinea be still ruder, 
who, like the anciaat Ichthyophagi, throw their dead mto the 
sea, and think they have thus got rid of corpse and ghost to- 
gether. In exposing the dead, various rules prevaal : some 
leave them where they die and move their own camp on to 
other huntmg grounds ; others, like the Wanyamwesi, carry 
them a little distance into the forest and leave them to be 
devoured by beasts of pray ; while others still, hke the 
Kamtchadales, refine upon this practice, and keep special 
dogs for the purpose of consuming the dead, reconciling 
themselves to this custom by the doctrine that they who are 
eaten by dogs here will dnve fine dogs in the other world. 
Probably the straits of war explain the practice of the 
Latookas of Zanzibar, who bury their dead, but make it a 
rule to leave those slain in battle to be devoured by wild 
beasts where they He, The custom, of exposure has survived 
among cultured nations in the case of the Parsees, who bring 
their dead to certain round towers, called towers of silence, 
to be eaten by vultures which make these towers their 
dwelling-places. There is evidence that a more startling 
mode of disposal still is sometimes practised. Certain 
tribes of the ancient jScythians are said to have eaten their 
dead, and Burton says that at Dahomey the body of a person 
killed by lightning m not buried like others, but 13 hacked 
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in pieces and eaten by the priests. Skertchley says they 
do not actually eat it, but only make believe to do so, but 
the make-believe is probably a survival of what waa onco 
the reality. 

Next to exposure, burial is the simplest method of dia* 
posal, and it is the most widespread, being common alike 
to the lowest and the highest forms of culture. Burial 
likewise has its varying customs, from laying the body in 
natural holes or caves to erecting over it majestic tern- 
plea A common practice is simply to lay the body out on 
the ground and pile stunes, or, as among the Moors, prickly 
thorns, over it, to keep off beasts. The use of the coffin is 
no sure test of culture, for while some of the rudest peoples 
ley the dead in a hollowed trunk or a boat, the Mahometan 
nations use nothing of the kind. Nor is the possession of 
fixed burjdng places a better index to the stage of develop- 
ment, for while many primitive tribes have stated burial 
places, the more advanced Mexicans had none. Some 
American tribes bury their children in a separate graveyard 
from adults, and others bury them by the wayside that 
their souls may enter into persons passing by. 

Refinements upon ordinary burial are the practices of 
first burning the dead, or embalming them, or drying 
them on trees or artificial scaffolds, before burying them 
That plain burial is the earlier custom, and that these 
other more elaborate and costly fashions are later en- 
graftments upon it, seems to be proved by the fact that 
many nations adopt more than one custom, and that, 
while they only bury their women, they first bum or dry 
their men. The ancient Colchians suspended the corpses 
of men lu trees, but their women they buried. The Gouda 
and Bhils of India, who have adopted under Hindu influ- 
ences the practice of burning, still bury their women, w'hile 
the Todas burn all now, except children the victims of in- 
fanticide, whom they bury. The Muddikers, who bury, but n 
lepers, probably from sanitary reasons; and certain tnboa 
who burn bury the lightning-struck on the spot where they 
fall The Kalmucks follow all modes ; their usual custom 
18 exposure, bat they also burn, or bury, or throw the 
corpse into the water, or under a heap of stones, or build 
a hut over it, according to what the priest declares to be 
most suitable to the condition of the deceased. 

Another point of interest in buiying is the position of the 
body in the grave. Some bary their dead lying, others 
Bitting, and there is a remarkable consensus of custom for 
the practice of laying tlie body east and west, sometimes 
with the head to the east and Bometimes to the west. This 
custom IS evidently due originally to solar symbolmm, and 
the head is turned to the east or to the west, according as 
the dead are thought of in connexion with the sunnse, the 
reputed home of deity, or with the sunset, the reputed 
region of the dead. This practice, however, though nearly 
universal, is not absolutely so, for some tribes lay their dead 
north and south; and others, like the Bongos, bury men with 
the face to the north and women with the face to the south; 
while if one of the Wanyamwesi in Africa happens to die 
abroad, he is buried facing his native village 

The necessary act of disposing of the corpse has always 
been accompanied by ceremonies expressive (1) of affection 
for the deceased or grief for his loss; (2) of present interest 
in and solicitude for his welfare ; (3) of a certain mysteri- 
ous fear of him lu his present state; and (4) of affectionate 
remembrance of him. These ceremonies vary much under 
different changes of culture, yet have all the same central 
elements. 

Among primitive nations the most common ceremonial 
expressions of grief are simple exaggeratious of the natural 
expressions of the emotions, — a carelessness as to usual com- 
forts, and a positive distracting agony. Fasting, neglecting 
the hair, wearing rags or sackcloth, sitting in ashes, daubing 
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oneself with mud or pigment, are almost universal examples 
of the one , while wringing the hands, tearing the hair, 
shaving the head, beating the breast, are common examples 
of the other The New Zealanders daub themselves with 
red pigment and gash their bodies with broken shells. The 
Hawaians gash themselves, knock out front teeth, cut off 
a finger joint or an ear, and on the death of a king the 
nation feigns universal madness, and murders, robs, and 
commits all manner of crimes, as a ceremonial expression 
of a sorrow which has driven them frantic. Singing 
laments, playing plaintive music, dancing funeral dances, 
are not unusual expressions of grief, though it is probable 
that the music continuously kept up at the wakes of the 
Celts and other nations was meant to ward off evil spirits. 

The most interestmg funeral rites, however, are those 
which express men’s ideas of the present state, and their 
solicitude for the present welfare, of the deceased. There 
13 no nation which does not behove that the soul con- 
tinues to exist after its separation from the body, m 
another world like the present, but invisible. Many of the 
funeral rites of the nations are determined by the belief 
that death is a journey of the soul from this world to that 
other, and are meant to provide necessary entertainment for 
the dead on the way, or even after arrivaL Meat, drink, 
weapons, light, musical instruments, horses, money, servants, 
wives, are among the most usual things buried with the body 
The Goads even leave toothpicks with it. The Aztecs laid 
a waterbottle beside the dead to be used on the way to 
Mictlan, the land of the dead. The North American Indian 
buries with the dead a kettle and provisions, bow and 
arrows, a pair of moccasins, with a spare piece of deerskin 
to patch them if they wear out, and sinews of deer to sew 
the patches on with. The Laplanders lay beside the corpse 
flint, steel, and tinder to supply light for the dark journey. 
The Chippewas light fires on the grave for four nights after 
the funeral, for guidance on the j'ourney, which they think 
lasts four days. The Karens give the deceased at the grave 
exphcib lustructious as to the relations of things in space 
being reversed in the next world. Taking a stick, they 
throw It to the north and say that is the south, and takmg 
another, they throw it to the south and say that is the 
north. The Mexicans gave several slips of paper to the 
deceased, to serve as passports, taking him in succession post 
a precipice, a serpent, and a crocodile. The obolus w^ch 
the Greeks put in the dead man’s mouth to pay Charon, 
and the coin the Irish place in his hand, are well known. 
It is a fine touch of the Greenlanders to bury with a 
cliild a dog to guide him, for they say a dog will find 
his way anywhere. The North American Indian buries his 

medicine” with him to take him to the happy hunting- 
grounds. The Norse warrior had hia horse and armour 
laid in the grave with him that he might ride to Yalhalla 
in full panoply. 

Graver sacrifices, of animals, wives, and slaves, for the 
permanent use of the deceased in the next world, have pre 
vailed at one penod or another among most nations of Ajsia, 
Africa, and America. They are conspicuously absent from 
the Semitic peoples, though even among them a trace is 
found in the Arab custom of leaving the dead man’s camel 
to die on his grave Of human funeral sacrifices, Hindu 
suttee is the best known instance. The Fijians strangle 
wives, slaves, and friends to attend the deceased. The 
Dyaks of Borneo make head-hunting a mam business of 
this life, under the impression that every person whose head 
they secure will serve them in the next. A kind of suttee 
by symbol still survives in certain nations when the sacrifice 
itself is abolished. The Chinese make paper images of 
sedan bearers and the like, and fly them in the wind over 
the grave, thus despatching them after the dead man to 
serve him j and the Japanese, with whom at one time it was 
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the custom for 20 or 30 slaves to kill themselves by “hari- 
kari” with the dead, substitute images in modern tunes, and 
the Quakeolths of North America rested the widov^s head 
on the burning corpse, and then dragged her out half dead. 
Treasure buried with the dead was meant also for their 
use. In Madagascar as much as 1 1,000 dollars were laid m 
the tomb of a pnuce. The principle that lies at the root 
of those sacnfices is the prevalent behef m object souls as 
well as animal souls. The soul of the warrior rode upon 
the soul of his horse, and wielded the soul of bis weapon. 

Many of the primitive funeral rites seem dictated by a 
certain awe or fear of the ghost, and a wish to get it well away. 
Lane mentions a practice among modern Egyptians of turn- 
ing the corpse round and round so as to make it giddy, that 
it might not know where it was going. For the same end, 
apparently, the Santals carry the body three times round 
the pila The Karens walk round the bier in opposite 
directions three times, each time exchanging candles they 
have in their hands, and then bid the ghost depart m peace, 
and to make more sure of his departure, destroy the village 
where the death occurred, From a similar desire to con- 
fuse the ghost, the Greenlanders take the body out by a 
wmdow instead of the door, and the Siamese break out a 
new opening in the wall to take it through, and then carry 
it three times round the garden. The Siberians fling a red- 
hot stone after the corpse, and the Brandenburg peasants 
pour out a pail of water after it, to prevent it returning. 
The Pomeranians leave some straw behind in the graveyard 
that the soul may rest contented there ; while the Bongos on 
leavmg the burial place shoot arrows at a votive stake they 
erect on the grave, and leave the arrows stickmg in the 
wood. The Australians take off the nails of the corpse and 
tie its hands, lest it scrape its way out again. 

The affectionate commemoration of the deceased takes 
many forms, from simply mourning for a definite period up 
to periodical funeral feasts, the erection of memorial images, 
the preservation of the relics as instruments of super- 
human power, and the worship of the Manes. The natives 
of Dahomey keep up intercourse with the departed by 
killing a slave from time to time, whose soul is supposed to 
go to the dead with the news of the living. The Guinea 
negroes used to keep the bones of their friends in chests and 
go occasionally and hold conversation with them. The 
Mandan women in North America take food year by year 
to their dead kinsfolk, whose skulls have been preserved in 
circles of 100 on the prairie. Funeral feasts prevail exten- 
sively in America, Africa, and Asia, and arise partly, like 
our own anniversary dinners, from a simple desire to do 
honour to the dead, but partly also from the belief that the 
dead participate iu the good cheer. They are not merely 
commemorative but communion meals. Funeral games 
were probably, like the elaborate dressing of the dead in 
Brazil and other places in the robes of their patron saints 
or deities, merely designed to show respect. 

To come now to the more cultured peoples, the Greeks 
either buried or burnt their dead. The body was anointed, 
crowned with flowers, dressed handsomely and usually in 
white, laid out lu a bed of state with an obolus in its mouth 
for Oharon and a honeycake for Cerberus, These offices 
were performed by the female relatious. The kinsfolk 
gathered round the bed, and lamented and tore tlieir 
clothes and hair. On the third day after death the body 
was earned out by the friends m a coffin, usually of earthen 
ware, before sunrise, — men walking before it, women, at- 
tended by the hired mourners, behind, — and was buried out- 
side the town A monument with msenption was raised 
over the grave All who took part i n the funeral needed 
to be purified before they could again enter the temples of 
the gods. Funeral sacrifices were offered on the third, ninth , 
and thirtieth days after. On the last of these days stated 
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mourning ended, and the relatim might appear m public 
again. It vras customary afterwards to visit the tomb and 
leave garlands, and burn meals as offerings to the dead 
The Eoman ceremonies were analogous. Bnnal was the 
earlier custom. Burning was not general till the republic, 
but was universal under the empire ; the preparation of the 
body for burial or cremation was performed by a hired body 
called polhnctores. The corpse was dressed m its best, — ^if 
a mftw istrfli.fi, m official robes i and if he had while alive 
been crowned, then wearing the crown. In early times the 
bunal took place at night, but in later times this was the 
practice only of the poor who could not afford a funeral 
display. On the eighth day thebody was carried to the grave 
m a stone coflSu on a wooden, or in sonae cases a golden, bier, 
ft-mifl music and lamentation, and sometimes mimic repre- 
sentations of the life and merits of the deceased by profes- 
sional players. The sons of the deceased went veiled, and the 
women beat their breasts. When the body was burned, oil, 
perfumes, ornaments, and everything supposed to be agree- 
able to the deceased were thrown into the fire. On returning 
from the funeral fneuds were purified by sprinkling them- 
selves with water or stepping over a fire. Mourning lasted 
nine days, and on the ninth a funeral aaciificial feast waa 
celebrated, sometimes with games and gladiatorial combats 
The funeral ntes of ancient Egypt were too elaborate to 
be described here Their chief peculiarities were the em- 
balming of the body and the judgment of the dead before 
burial It is an error to suppose the embalming took place 
in order to preserve the body for a future state, for there 
is no evidence that the Egyptians believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and embalming could not have reference 
to that belief if they did, for the whole body waa not pre- 
served, but some of the most important internal parts were 
taken out first ; besides, they embalmed not only men, bnt 
the lower animals also. The mummy was often kept in 
the house a whole year before being buried, and daring 
that interval feasts were held in honour of the dead, and 
the tomb waa being prepared. Then the case was taken out, 
set on a hearse, taken by a sledge to the sacred late of the 
uome, across which it was carried in a boat by a boatman 
called Charon, and then deposited in the tomb on the other 
Bide. Before being allowed to cross, however, the judgment 
of the dead took place before forty-two judges summoned 
for the purpose ; any one was allowed to bring forward any 
accusation against the deceased, and if ha had led an evil 
hfe bunal was refused. If there was no accusation, then 
the relatives ceased lamenting and pronounced encomiums, 
enlarging nob on his descent, as among the Greeks, but on 
his personal merits. The denial of burial was not per- 
petual, however, its duration being measured by the extent 
of the crimes of the deceased. A gold or silver plate was 
put into the mouth of the mummy, not as a fee to the feny- 
man, hut os a passport or certificate of good character. 

^ The Russians have a similar custom of putting a passport 
(in their case a paper one) into tho hand of the deceased as a 
testimonial of his virtna, to be shown to Peter at the gate of 
heaven. More^nrious stiU are the custom of the Badages of 
the JlilgheiTy Hills, who let loose a scape calf at the grave 
to take away the dead man’s sins, and tho practice men- 
tioned by Brand as prevailing m Wales at one time, of em- 
ploying sin-eaters, men who receive a loaf over the corpse, 
and eating it take upon them all the sins of the deceased. 

The Mahometans bury their dead usually on the day of 
death. The prophet forbade wailing, but this prohibition 
is generally neglected. Even hired wailing women are 
employad by some, who wail during all the time the corpse is 
in the house and on the way to the grave j parts of the 
Koran are recited by religious officials in the house. In the 
funeral procession the male relatives go in front of the bier, 
and are preceded by four or six poor old men, mostly blind, 
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who chant the profession of faith, and followed by four or 
SIX schoolboys who chant passages from a poem descriptive 
of the last j’udgment, while the female relatives come 
behind the bier, accompanied by the wailmg women with 
their tambounues, and cry and shnek, and celebrate the 
praises of the deceased. If the dead man was rich, then 
several camels follow bearing bread and water to give the 
poor at the tomb, and last of all comes a buffalo to be 
slaughtered there for the same purpose. The bier is then 
brought to the mosque, laid m the usual place of prayer, 
with the tight side towards Mecca; and the imam standing at 
its left side, with the people behind him, recites the funeral 
service, after which he calls upon those present to give 
their testimony respecting the dead, and they reply, “He 
was of the virtuous.” The body is then laid in the tomb, 
and IS there instructed in the answers to be given to ques- 
tions, such as Who is God, and who is hia apostle 1 which 
the angels are expected to put. 

Christian ntes are marked by high reverence for the body, 
due to the belief in its future resurrection. Under Chnstian 
inflLuence cremation gradually disappeared from Europe, 
northern and southern alike, and burial became universal, 
as bemg more expressive of the truth held so precious 
Christians bury m sejiarate places of their own, which, ex- 
cept among Eresbyterians end other sections of Protestants, 
have been usually consecrated for the purpose by a sjDecial 
ceremony. Interment in churches of favourite martyrs 
and apostles was at one time much sought after, and had 
to be repeatedly forbidden by ecclesiastical councils. 
Bishops and distinguished churchmen or laymen were some- 
times allowed to be buried m the church, only not near the 
altar. Among the early Chnstians the washing and anoint- 
ing of the body for the burial were not done by hired 
persons, but were counted a work of love, done by friend 
for friend, and by the charitable for the poor and the 
stranger. The body was swathed in white, decked some- 
times with the insignia of office or personal ornaments, 
placed in a coffin and laid out m the church or in the 
chamber of death for friends to come and take a last look 
at It. Three or four days usually elapsed between the death 
and burial, and vigils were held with prayers and hymn- 
singing Hired mourners were forbidden The funeral 
took place by day, for, Christian death being a victory,, 
it was meant to give the procesBionthe aspect of a triumph ; 
for which reason those who took part in it carried branches, 
not of cypress, as among the Romans, but of palm and 
olive. Evergreen leaves were strewn on the coffin, but the 
practice of crowning the head with wreaths was forbidden, 
as savouring of idolatry. Lamps and torches, however, 
were sometimes carried. The body waa borne on a bier, and 
covered with a pall costly in proportion to the rank of the 
deceased It was laid in the grave with face upward and 
feet to the east, in token of the resurrection at the coming 
again of the Sun of Righteousness. A service took place 
at the grave, and, as a rule, does so still among most 
Christiana. In Scotland this was abolished at the Reforma- 
tion, as being liable to be mingled with superstitious ideas, 
and a sernce and exhortation in the church were recom- 
mended instead, but this is eeldom practised. Ohnstiau 
burial in consecrated grouud,^ aud with a religious service, 
was denied by canon law to all who were not Ohristians, to 
excommunicated persona, smcides, criminals, usurers, schis- 
matics, heretics, and, among Roman Cathohcs, even un- 
baptized children of Christian parents. The euchanst 
was celebrated at the grave as early as the 4th century ; 
and for some centuries, in spite of repeated prohibition 
by ecclesiastical councils, the practice prevailed in West 
Africa, Gaul, and the East, of placing the consecrated 
bread itself, steeped in wine, in the lips of the dead. An- 
other practice, winch has indeed the sanction of Basil, 
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was not uncommon, tliat of burying tbe eucbaristic bread 
with the dead. Special prayers were offered for the soul of 
the departed, and the pnests, and afterwards other friends, 
gave the corpse the last kiss of peace. See CEEMATioiir. 

For dcscnptions of the funeral ntes of different nations the reader 
may he referred to general works on. ethuogiaphy, suck as Dr 
Robert Biown’s Races of Mankind , Herbert Spencer’s 
Sonoloqy ; Pnchaid’s Researches into the Rhyswal E-wtory of Man, 
Fr. Muller’s Allyenieine Ethnoyraphie , "Waltz’s Anthrcyfiologie dcr 
Kalur-Vblhc] , ^^mxsi^Allgemeine CultnrgeschvMeder Menschhett\ 
and more paiticulaily to jPoreaechi, Fimerali antichi di dives si 
populi e nationi, Ven 1754 , Muret, C6s'imonies funkhres de toutes 
nations, Fans, 1677 (English translation by Lorrain, 1683) , Fey- 
deau, Hist, ginirale des usages funHnes et das sijmltuies despeuples 
anaens, Pans, 1858, 8 vols , De Giihernatis, Stoiia popolare degli 
usi funch i Iiulo-Rurojiei, 1873 ; Tegg, The Last Act, London, 
1876 , and Sonntag, J>ia Todteiibc^attung, Halle, 1878. For the 
funeral customs of the Bengal tribes refeience may he made to Dal- 
ton’s Ethnology of Bengal , for those of the Amencan races, to 
Baucioft’s Native Races of the Pacific States of America i and for 
inteipietations of funeial rites, to TyloPs Primitive Culture, voL 
11 , and Spencer’s Pi incipl&s of Sociology Spencer not only treats 
of the origin and meaning of funeral rites, but atnves to deduce 
all I'cligious ideas and institutions out of tJiose ntes as their oiigmol 
source For classical rites see Giuchard, Funh allies . . dcs 
Roinains, Grecs, &c,, Lyons, 1681, Meurams, He funere Gfrecorum 
et Romanorum, Hague, 1604 ,• Guthenus, He Jure Manium, Pans, 
1613 , Kirchmann, He fiincnhus Rmmnmuni, Hamburg, 1606 , 
Stackelherg, Hie (haher der Hellenen, Beilin, 1837, andBeckei’s 
Chaneles and Qallus • and for early Christian ntes, Gietsei, He 
Fuiwe Chriatiano, Ingolds t, 1611, Durand, Raiio'nale Hivinorum 
Officium, composed in the 13th century, andfiist published at Mainz, 
1459 , Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chmtian Church, hook xxm , 
and Augusti’a Chnsthche Archmlogie, Bd ix For English cere- 
momes see Agard. Dethick, Holland, &o , “ On antiqxuty of 
ceremonies used at funerals,” in Heanie’a Collection , Brand’s Popu- 
lai Antiquities, Stinitt’s Manners and Customs, Wemhold has 
tieatedof early Geman customs in Hie Jmdnische TodteribesM^ 
tung m HeutseMand, Vienna, 1859, (J E.) 

FUNFHAUS, Funfhausel, formerly Hanqendenu&- 
SEN, a flourishing and populous suburb to the south-west 
of Vienna, forming, along with Sechshaus proper and 
Eudolfsheim, the commissariat of Sechshaus, and trending 
in a westerly direction towards Schonbrunn. The pnnoipal 
manufactures are silk, satin, velvet, and cotton fabrics. 
Hangendenlissen was a village belonging to the Barnabzte 
college of St Michael at Vienna. The population, which 
in 1869 numbered 27,066, had increased in 1872 to 
36,388. 

FIJNFKIRCHEN', Hung. Pecs, a royal free city of Hun- 
gary, capital of the vdrmegye or county of Baranya, is situ- 
ated on the declivity of Mount Mecsek, and on the railway to 
MohAcs, 105 miles S.S.W. of Buda, 46“ 6' H. lat., 18“ 13' E. 
long. It is one of the oldest and finest towns in Hungary, 
and is the seat of a bishop and of the county administration. 
It consists principally of a public square, and a main street 
extending about five miles m length. Amongst the note- 
worthy buildings are the cathedral, said to have been 
founded by St Stephen of Hungary in 1009, and reputed 
to be the oldest church in the kingdom, the bishop’s palace, 
the county and town halls, several churches and monastenes, 
a public hospital, the theatre, an ecclesiastical seminary, 
a high-class gymnasium, and other educational establish- 
ments. Funfkirchen has manufactories of svooUen-eloth, 
flannels, rosogho, oil, leather, and paper, and also carries on 
a considerable trade in tobacco, gall-nuts, and wma The 
population in 1870 amounted to 23,863, chiefly Catholics j 
by nationality the greater number are Magyars, the re- 
mainder Germans and Croatians. In former times Funf- 
kircheu was of much greater relative importance than at 
present. Accordmg to tradition it existed m the time of the 
Romans. In the Frankish-German penod it was known 
under the name of Quinque Ecclesisa ; its bishopiic was 
founded in 1009, in 1643 it was taken by the Turks, who 
retained possession of it till 1686. On the 18th June 1849 
it was occupied by the Austrians under General Hugent. 
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FUHGUS (Gr. whence are derived mycetes, 

employed as a termination to the names of certain orders of 
fungi, and also the term mycetology, or more commonly 
mycology, the science of fungi) is the name applied to 
a distinct class of cellular cryptogams or TIvMofphyta. 
Though as plants the class is well marked by the invariable 
absence of chlorophyll, and consequently of the physio- 
logical phenomena attending its presence and action, it is 
not 80 at some points, where a dubious border exists 
between it and the lower members of the animal kingdom. 

The vegetative body or thallus of fungi consists of fili- 
form, cellular elements called hyphee. In one group, the 
Phyconiycetes, the hypha usually consists of a single densely 
branchmg cellj but in most cases it is composed of a 
series of cells placed end on end. These hyphse ramify 
laterally much more frequently than dichotomously, and the 
usual mode of growth is by an apical cell which divides 
transversely ; but in the bodies of the larger fungi inter- 
calary growth also occurs (as in Rhizomorj^ia suhterranea). 
A single hypha forms the complete thallus of the simpler 
fungi call^ Syphomycetes, Haplomycetes, &c., hut the 
bodies of the larger (compound) fungi are composed of a 
colony of hyphse, usually densely interwoven, more rarely 
runmng in parallel lines, but always more or less firmly 
adhering together. In many fungi (as in the stalk of the 
Philloideoe, the pileus of Rumda, andZoctonw, in Sclerotia, 
and in tbe peridia of the Lycoperdaceoe) the fully developed 
tissue consists of polyhedral cells, closely packed, and bear- 
ing resemblance to parenchyma. This texture, however, 
consists of ordinary hyphse, which, through pressure from 
adjacent parts, have been forced to assume this form. It 
bears the name of pseudo-parenchyma. 

The Myxomycetes are the only large group of organisms 
usually classed with fungi which cannot be described as 
consisting of hyphse. These differ in so many ways and so 
widely from any fungal or indeed vegetable structures that 
a separate consideration of their position is necessary (sea 
Order V.). Other exceptions of a minor nature have been 
made of such organisms as Hormxsekm, Cryptococcus, &c., 
but it is now the general belief that these are merely repro- 
ductive bodies of more perfect fungi. The cells of fungal 
hyphse are of many shapes, but the usual one is long and 
cyhndrical, and the other shapes are more or less modifica- 
tions >f this. The structure and growth of the fungal cell 
agree in general with those of the vegetable cell as it occurs 
elsewhera At the same time no group in the vegetable 
kingdom exhibits so manjr miuor divergent histological 
characters — a condition which serves to mark its boundaries 
as a class of vegetables with great distinctness. 

The CeU-Membrane . — ^In the numerous fungi which de- 
velop rapidly and have a short existence in the adult 
state, the cell-walL is thin, tender, and structureless ; but 
when a plant of this kind is accidentally checked in its 
expansion, the result is the production of thick, homo- 
geneous, unstratified membranes. On the other hand, the 
cell-wall of the more persistent species early acquires con- 
siderable thickness, which, in the adult state, often so- 
increases that the cell has the appearance of a solid cylinder. 
These thick membranes vary from a woody to a gelatinous 
consistency, and are composed sometimes of more than 
one layer. In the Polyporei, Thelephora, Bovista, Geaster, 
Tulostoma, drc., the cell-walls often exhibit (either after 
simple immersion in water or on the application of chemical 
reagents) at least two layers, the outer firmer and often 
coloured, the inner softer and clearer. The cohesion of the 
filaments in these larger plants is brought about by their 
being densely interwoven, and also by the firm union and 
to a certain extent the amalgamation of the outer layers of 
the membranes. Spiral and ring-shaped thickenings are to- 
be found in the capillitium cells of Batarrea and Podaxon. 
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cay cinomatu^ and pits are of constant occurrence in corre- 1 
eponding cells of the Lycoperdacetx, and in the filaments 
which bear the fructification of Bactylmiyi. 

Chemical analyses of the cell-membrane show that it 
possesses the elementary constituents of cellulose j but since 
the uncoloured and unthickened membrane does not com- 
monly exhibit the characteristic reaction of cellulose to- 
wards iodine (neither simply nor after treatment with potash 
or Schultz’s mixture), nor towards many of the reagents 
commonly employed m testing typical cellulose, it is neces- 
sary to apply to It the special term fungal cellulose. In 
several special cases, however, typical ceUulose is known to 
exist. The membranes of old cells frequently undergo 
a kind of lignification, and in this condition offer extra- 
ordinary resistance to such treatment as that with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. 

The Gell-Qontents . — The protoplasm of fungal cells has no 
special quality of importance to distinguish it from that of 
other vegetable cells. Professor Sachs states {Bot. Ztg, 
1855) that under his observation the apices of growing 
hyphae seemed to consist of one mass, in which the mem- 
brane could not be distinguished from the protoplasm ; but 
Professor De Bary {Morp. u Physiol dey Ptlze, &c.), on the 
other hand, finds that the same conditions as exist in similar 
situations in other plants obtain here, viz , a dense mass of 
protoplasm enclosed by a tender membrane — an experience 
endorsed by most mycologists The existence of a nucleus 
was long denied, and indeed its presence in the cells of the 
thallus has not yet been proved - but in the reproductive 
organs, where it had long been overlooked, its occurrence 
IS not uncommon Attempts to prove its existence in the 
cells of the thallus have not been wanting, but as yet with 
apparently no success ; Schacht’s observations on this head 
are notably untrustworthy, since there is no doubt that he 
confounded the true nucleus in other fungal cells with drops 
of oil and such bodies. The formation of vacuoles takes 
place as in other vegetable cells. Oleaginous matter is 
present, often abundantly, m nearly all fungi, in the form of 
drops of vanons sizea Water (cell-sap) is necessarily 
present, though the quantity vanes considerably without 
serious injury to the plant. A good proof of this variation 
is to be found in the expansion or contraction of the fila- 
ments of many Hijphomycetes according to the supply of 
water. In fungi with firmer cell-membranes, air-bubbles 
take the place of the water which has evaporated, and the 
contraction of the hyphae is very inconsiderable. 

The fungal cell la wholly destitute of chlorophyll, and, 
it may be safely stated, of starch also. Schlossberger and 
Dopping record their detection of starch grannies in the 
extract^ sap of CanikareUus dbarius , but from their 
method of investigation it is highly probable that these 
were accidentally present 

The pigments of various colours to be found in many 
fungi are perhaps in most cases properties of the coil- 
membrane. Another class of them is peculiar to the cell- 
contents, and a third seems to pervade both membrane and 
contents. Those pecuhar to the contents are mostly of an 
oleaginous or resinous nature, aud their occurrence is in tlie 
form either of minute particles distributed throughout the 
protoplasm, or of larger drops or granules scattered irregu- 
larly among the contents. From the pigments peculiar 
to the fungal cell there are to be distinguished those 
absorbed in an unaltered state from the substratum. An 
instance of this is to be found in Pedza aeruginosa, which 
owes ifas colour to the abnormally greenish wood on which 
It grows. It was long tliought that the Pema was the 
cause of the green colour, but a sufficient proof is contained 
in the facts that the wood is more frequently found green 
without any trace of tlie fungus than with it, and that the 
upper part of the fungus is sometimes uncoloured when 
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the lower portion has become green. Moulds, and other 
fungi usually colourless, are occasionally stained with the 
colour of an unusual substratum. The subject of the 
pigments of fungi is one of which our knowledge is very 
incomplete. 

Crystals of calcium oxalate are to be met with on the 
surfaces aud in the intercellnlar spaces of many of the 
larger fungi ; but in only two cases have they been found 
in the interior of the cell {Phallus caninus and Pussula 
adusta) Cell-division takes place m the same way as m 
other plants. 

The mycelium is the part of the thallus devoted to the 
functions of absorbing and storing nutriment. It consists 
of hyph® developed directly from the germinating fila- 
ments, but often on farther growth intricately bound up (fre- 
quently anastomosing) with each other, usually m amorphous 
masses, hut sometimes m more or less definite bodies. In 
the larger fungi a number of hyph® (in which case they run 
pamllel to each other) are sometimes associated into bundles, 
like rootlets The mycelium not unfrequently persists for 
several years Mycelia in general bear so strong a resem- 
blance to each other that it is usually impossible to 
determine the species to which they belong on their own 
characters 

A number of parasitic fungi possess peculiar organs called 
haustona, which perform the function of extracting nourish- 
ment, and when necessary retaining the plant in its posi- 
tion. These are lateral branches of the mycelial hyph® of 
various shapes and sizes. In Prysiphe, the mycelium of 
which creeps over the surface of its host plant, the haustoria 
are emitted abundantly from the side of the hyph® next the 
epidermis, into which they penetrate and cause decay. 
They are in this case small and irregular in shape. On the 
Peronosporece, the mycelium of which inhabits usually the 
intercellnlar spaces of living plants, haustona are frequently 
present. In some cases, as in Cystopus candidus, they have 
the form of minute stalked globules, but in most other 
Peronosporece they are irregular filamental protuberances, 
frequently branching to such an extent as almost to fill the 
affected cell 

SclerotM are tuberous bodies composed of densely inter- 
woven mycelial liyph® enclosed by a layer of pseudo-paren- 
chyma. They are specific in occurrence, like the bulbs and 
tubers of phanerogams, and are situated on or beneath the 
surface of the substrata — the ground or parts of plants. 
They were long regarded as independent forms of fungi, 
bat it has been discovered that they are only restmg states 
in which nourishment is stored up. They vary much iu 
size. 

Pecepiaxle . — On the mycelium there arises a body 
called the receptacle, the function of which is to bear the 
reproductive bodies, the spores. It varies much in size in 
different fungi ; in most cases it forms the greater part of 
the whole thallus, and in others it consists of a simple or 
branched hypha. The same species of fungus may possess 
more than one kind of receptacle, either in different genera- 
tions, or arising subsequently from the same mycelium. 
According to their structure receptacles may be divided 
into two groups, viz., those which consist of one hypha, and 
those which, composed of aggregated hyph®, form a com- 
pound body. In certain cases the receptacle is entirely sup- 
pressed (as in the interstitial oogonia of the Peronosporece). 
When the receptacle consists of a simple or branched hyplia, 
the spores are borne terminally. The sporophorous hyph® 
are branches of the mycelium, rising usually vertically from 
it, and themselves frequently so characteristically branched 
as to afford means of generic and specific distinction. After 
bearing the first spore, the aporophore may again grow for 
a short space before bearing another. In compound recep- 
tacles the fructiferous hyph® form together expansions 
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called hymema^ from which the individual fertile branches 
arise. If the hTmenium is formed upon the exterior surface 
of the receptacle it is termed gymnocarpous, and if within 
the receptacle angiocarpovs. The hymenium never pro- 
duces any but asexual spores. 

Reproduction . — The reproduction of fungi is effected by 
both sexual and asexual means — the latter being far the 
more frequent of the two. No one species is known to 
possess more than one form of sexual reproduction, though 
it is frequently the case that more than one kind of asexual 
reproduction belongs to it. In many fungi no sexual re- 
production IS known to exist, but it is generally behoved 
that in such cases the plants are merely members of a cycle 
of generations, the other stages in their life-history being 
unknown or unrecognized. The term spore is apphed to 
all reproductive bodies, whether asexual or the product of 
the union of sexual cells. Discussion has frequently been 
engaged in as to the propriety of employing the same term 
to denote both kinds of bodies; but though in isolated 
cases the use of new terms has been advised, no satisfactory 
system of nomenclature has been established. There is, 
however, no doubt that some distinction ought to be 
made. 

Sexual reproduction is effected by the union of two cells 
of different nature, which m themselves are incapable of 
further development. In the usual fomos these cells are 
apparently of different nature, but in the phenomenon of 
conjugation the difference in the sexual elements is not de- 
terminable, though doubtless existing within the molecular 
sphere. The product of the union of sexual cells is de- 
veloped into an organ of reproduction which, at the proper 
time, fulfils its office by giving rise either to a new 
mycelium directly or to a receptacle These organs of 
reproduction bear names more or less expressive of their 
nature, such as zygospore^ oospore^ <feo. 

In those fungi of which the life-cycle is known, several 
different kinds of asexually produced spores have been 
observed. In only one group, the PhycomyceteSf are 
motile spores {zoospores) known. In aU other cases they 
are produced either at the apex of a hasidium (Jxmdio- 
spores) or similar sporophore {conidia, &c,), by cell-division, 
or within an ascus by free cell-formation (ascospores). 
In compound or septate spores, which are multicellular, 
each separate secondary cell is termed a merispore. 
QemvKB are produced by the breaking up (by cell-division) 
of hyphee into series of cells capable of germinating. The 
germination of spores is dependent chiefly on moisture, but 
to their farther development specific conditions are necessary, 
a description of which is beyond the scope of this article. 
The dissemination of spores is effected chiefly by the 
agency of the atmosphere and of water, and it is probable 
that insects or other animals have very little to do with it 

In their mode of life fungi are controlled by the absence 
of chlorophyll Without it they cannot assirnilate, and are 
therefore driven to obtain their nourishment by taking up 
the carbon compounds assimilated by other organisms. 
Their modes of life are either parasitic orsaprophytia As 
parasites they inhabit the bodies of living plants and ani- 
mals, and even of other fungi. In some cases they kill 
their hosts, ind in others encourage growth, as in the case 
of the lAchenes ; and between those two extremes various 
degrees of parasitism occur. As saprophytes they promote 
the decomposition of dead organic bodies, and thus aid in 
the production of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, the 
elements of which return to the course of orgamc life. 
Jodin states that some fungi absorb as much as 6 per cent, 
of their nitrogenous contents in the form of nitrogen gas 
from the atmosphere. In the decomposition of fungi am- 
monia is formed from the nitrogenous compounds. As 
parasites and saprophytes their influence as regulators in the 
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economy of nature may be compared with that of the lower 
animals living the same mode of life. 

Though the ravages of parasitic fungi are mostly confined 
to the vegetable kingdom, it is well known that many 
animals suffer from their attack. The occurrence of para- 
sitic fungi on insects and fish is common ; more rarely do 
they attack the higher animals or man. It has been 
strongly contended li^t the minute fungi play very import- 
ant parts in many diseases of man, but this has usually 
been much exaggerated. The occurrence of Bacteria on the 
mucous surfaces of living bodies and on wounds lias given rise 
to much discussion ; and there is no doubt that insufficient 
knowledge of these organisms has often led to error, the 
observers not unfrequently mistakmg the products of the 
decomposition of organic bodies, crystalhne precipitations, 
&c., for Bacteria. It may safely be maintained that these are 
oftener the concomitants than the causes of disease in man. 
A considerable number of fungi have also been described as 
playmg active parts in various skin-diseases, but very little 
trustworthy information about their hfe-history has ever 
been gained. 

The eiX> 7 iomic properties of fungi are of an unimportant 
character. A great number are poisonous, and many are 
edible ; a few are used for medicinal purposes. Many of 
those described as edible, though they can be eaten without 
any serious consequence, are certainly not likely to become 
articles of food. At the same time it may be mentioned 
that much valuable food is annually lost through ignorance 
of the excellent esculent qualities of a few common fungi. 

The phospliorescence or luminosity obae^ed m severd 
fungi has given nse to many absurd conjectures. This 
phenomenon depends on the respiration of oxygen, those 
fungi which exhibit luminosity ceasing to do so when the 
oxygen is extracted. 

Geographical Distri'bution.—'Svom. the extreme poverty 
of our knowledge of the geographical distribution of fungi 
no general estimate can be even outlined. Of the fungi 
of by far the greater portion of the world we have no 
account, or at the best the meagre collections of passing 
explorers. Of even the European mycologic flora our 
knowledge is far from complete, Eussia, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, and even Ireland, bemg only partially examined. 
Of countries in which the surveys have been more complete, 
only England, Scotland, Wales, Germany, France, and large 
districts of Austria, Italy, and Switzerland can be pointed 
to. Of the whole American continent the Carolinas alone 
are tolerably well known, and though collections have been 
made m Mexico, Texas, the island of Cuba, and a few 
tracts of South America, the examination of these countries 
has not been thorough. Chma, Japan, Siberia, and Further 
India are totally unexplored ; but, on the other hand, Ceylon 
and the northern part of India are perhaps as well known 
as any other extra-European district save Carolina. From 
the Himalayas and northern India there are the collection 
and notes of Sir Joseph Hooker. In Africa, Algeria and the 
Cape have been examined, but from the tropical parts of 
that contment we have only the collection and notes of Dr 
Welwitsch, which are, however, of great value so far as the 
district he explored extenda 

Any attempted scheme of geographical distribution would, 
therefore, be not only mcomplete but open to great error, 
from the very partial accounts from the most of those dis- 
tricts which have been examined. As in other vegetables, 
heat and moisture necessarily exert the greatest influence on 
growth, and therefore on distribution. The character of the 
trees composing the forests of different countries, and the 
amount of cultivated land, subordinately affect the nature, 
if not the numbers, of the fungi inhabiting them. One 
broad principle, however, seams apparent, viz., that the largf 
fleshy fnngi, hke the Agaricvni, affect temperate countr.f 
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more than tropical, and that those of a woody texture, like 
the Pohjporei, inhabit tropical in preference to temperate 
countries. In the Arctic regions fungi are represented 
almost solely by the Lichenes. Of the distribution of micro- 
scopic fungi nothing of any value is known. 

Classification. — Fungi are divided into orders and sub- 
orders as follows : — 

1. Fhycomyeetcs. IV. Ascornycetes. 

1. Saprolegiiiete. 1. Diseomycetes. 

2. Peronosporete. 2. Erysiphea;. 

3. Mucoiini. 3, Tuberaceje. 

II. Rypodermice. 4. Pyrenomycetes. 

1. Uredinefe. 5. Lichenes. 

2. Ustilaginete. 

III. ^ Basidionujcdcs. V. Myxoinycetes. 

1. Tremellini. 

2. Hymenomycetes. VI. Schizomyccks. 

3. Gasteromycetes. 

The above classification is broadly the same as that pro- 
posed by Professor De Bary. The principal characters of 

these orders and suborders are described below. 

Order I . — PHYcoiiYOETES. — The Fhyeoraycdes possess 
both sexual and asexual organs of reproduction. The 
sexually produced reproductire body gives rise to a genera- 
tion bearing first asexual and then sexual organs, and the 
asexually produced reproductive body gives rise to a similar 
generation. The mycelium in this order consists of long 
densely-ramifyiug tubes or hyphae, on which the repro- 
ductive organs are borne. 

Suborder I. — Sayrolegniece . — ^In this order the male 
organs are called antheridia and the female organs oogonia. 
In the monoecious forms these arise beside each other on the 
same plant. The oogonia are usually to be found at the 
end of short branches of the mycelium — very rarely sessile 
or intercalary. They are globular cells with one enclosing 
membrane containing dense protoplasm. In some cases (as 
in Saprolegiiia monoicd) the cell-wall soon becomes resorbed 
at various places, and the protoplasm divides into several 
globular bodies, which float in a watery fluid, the whole 
enclosed by the wall of the oogonium. In Aphanomyces, 
Fythkm, and several species of Saprolegnia, only one globe 
is formed in the oogonium. The fluid in which these 
globes fioafc is part of the watery contents of the globes ex- 
pelled when the contraction took place. While these altera- 
tions are proceeding in the oogonia, the antheridia grow out 
from the same or some adjoining branch of the mycelium. 
These are thin, crooked hyphse, which frequently entwine 
the stalks of the oogonia in their growth ; the tips of the 
tubes, however, on reaching the wall of the oogonium ad- 
here, and the upper part becomes separated from the rest 
by a septum. This process is usually contemporary with 
the contraction or separation into globules of the contents 
of the oogonia. The antheridia then push through the 
walls one or more tubes, which discharge from the points 
minute motile spermatozoids (about millim. in size), 
and these fertilize the globules. The globules then assume 
a cellulose membrane and are called oospoi'es. 

The oogonia are formed in the dioecious as in the monoe- 
cious species, but the antheridia in a totally different 
way. They arise within bladder-like protuberances of the 
mycelium, which are divided by transverse septa into a 
series of cells, each of which is an antheridium. In Sapro- 
legnia dioica, the antheridium breaks up into numerous 
spermatozoids ; but in Adilya dioica a preliminary division 
of the antheridium into several portions precedes the forma- 
tion of the spermatozoids. When free these spermatozoids 
move actively by means of one long cilium. Fertilization, 
and the consequent formation of oospores, are effected in a 
similar way to that described as occurring ia the monoecious 
forms. Doubt has been expressed as to the described 
monoecious fertilization, hut on the whole it may he re- 
garded as generally true. The oospores of the SaprolegnwB 
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are double-coated. After a long period of rest they emit 
germ-tubes, but it has been recorded that they sometimes 
produce zoospores, when the resting state is shorter. 

The zoosporangia or asexually -produced organs of repro 
duction are terminal cells (very rarely intercalary), some- 
times irregularly cylindrical, sometimes ovoid, of a constant 
form in some genera {Saprolegnia., Adilya) but variable 
in others {Pythiwn, Alonohlepharis). 

The reproduction by means of the zoosporangia is much 
more extensive than that by means of the oospores. Each 
zoosporangium contains a great number of zoospores. The 
mycelium is composed of long ramifying tubes, of consider- 
able diameter, and nearly always aseptate. 

The Saprolegnieoe grow for the most part in water, 
chiefly on the dead bodies of insects. One species, 
Saprolegnia ferax, is notable on account of its extensive 
ravages on the bodies of fishes (especially salmon) and other 
water animals. 

Suborder II. — Peronosporeae, — The Peronosporece are 
very closely allied to the Saprolegniece — the modes of repro- 
duction both sexual and asexual being similar to those of 
the moncecious forms of the latter suborder. The oogonia 
are terminal as a rule, and the protoplasmic contents contract 
always into one central globule. Two forms of germination 
have been observed in the oospores. In Cystopiis they burst 



Fig. l.~Cysfopus mndidus. A., a, conidia; b, couldiophovea; c, conidiura emitting 
zoospores; d, free zoospore. 13. og, oogonium; os, ooaphero; an, antheridium.. 
C. Formation of zoospores 'by oospores, z, free zoospores. (After Be Bnry.) 
(X400.) 

and produce zoopores, and in Pe7'07iospora the usual mode of 
germination is by the emission of a hypha. As regards the 
asexually-produced spores the same rule holds. In Cystopus 
and Phytophthora they are zoosporangia, producing in the 
former case each the same number of zoospores as the 
oospores j and in Pei'onospo7'a they are usually conidia, 
emitting hyphte on germination. Both zoospores and 
hyphas produce mycelia directly. 

The zoosporangia of Cystopus are borne in vertical series 
on short, club-shaped filaments ; the conidia of Perooiospora 
in most cases, and the zoosporangia of Phytophthora, on 
branching, tree-like sporophores. The mycelium, which is 
usually septate and ramifies densely, possesses frequently 
haustoria of vaxious shapes, 

ThnPeronosporeos are parasitic on living phanerogams, the 
tissues of which they penetrate and destroy. The most 
notable example is the well-known potato-disease, Phyto- 
phthora infestans, the ravages of which are too well known 
to need description. 

Suborder III. — Mucorini . — Sexual reproduction in this 
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suborder is effected by means of tbe conjugation of two 
apparently similar sexual cells, which as a result of their 
union form a zygospore. It will be sufi&cient to describe 
one typical case, viz., that of Rliizopit,s 'nigricans. The con- 
jugating cells of this fungus are elongated, stout tubes. 
Where two meet, each pushes against the other a protuber- 
ance, at first cylindrical and of equal thickness. They re- 
main closely adhering, and soon grow considerably, chiefly 
in thickness. At the end of each a separate cell is formed 
by the growth of a partition. These two cells are usually 
of unecpral size, one as long as it is broad, the other only 
half as long as its breadth. The membrane which originally 
separated them is now perforated in the middle, and soon 
vanishes altogether; the two conjugating cells thus unite 
and form the zygospore^ which increases rapidly, usually 
attaining a diameter of over \ millim. It is, as a rule, 
drum-shaped, the ends smooth, and the free surface clothed 
with wart-like protuberances. The contents are coarsely 
granular protoplasm, in which float drops of oil. On 
germination the zygospore produces a hypha (as observed 
in Syzygites), which % repeated dichotomous branching 
soon forms a new mycelium. 

Asexual reproduction is accomplished by sporangia similar 
in function, and in some degree in structure, to the corre- 
sponding organs of the two preceding suborders. They are 
borne terminally on special branches of the mycelial hyphse, 
which, like the mycelium, are aseptate up to the time of 
fructification. The spores produced in the sporangia ger- 
minate by the emission of a filament, which, like that pro- 
duced by the zygospore, forms by dichotomous branching 
a new mycelium. This was the only mode of reproduction 
known in the I'lucot'ini, until the researches of Professor De 
Bary and others brought to light the sexual form, which, 
however, has not yet been observed in all the species. 

The Mucorini are usually to be found growing on excre- 
ment and on decaying substances ; none of the species are 
known to cause any important disease to plants or animals. 

Order II . — HypodbemI/E. — No mode of sexual repro- 
duction is known to belong to the plants of this order. 
They are (so far as is known) reproduced wholly by asexual 
spores arising by cell-division. All the species inhabit the 
parenchyma of living plants, through the epidermis of whicli 
the receptacle.s burst. 

Siihorderl. — Uredinece . — The life-history of the Uredineoe 
consists of a cycle of three generations, the transition in 
each case being effected (so far as is at present known) by 
asexual spores. The cycle begins in spring with the ger- 
mination of thick- walled spores, called telentospores, borne 
usually in pairs at the end of sterigmata. Germination 
takes the form of the emission of a hypha, which rapidly 
(usually in two or three hours) forms a pro-mycelium, bear- 
ing three or four sporidia. These sporidia become detached, 
and on finding a suitable host-plant penetrate the epidermis 
cells by means of a germinating filament, and form a new 
mycelium within the parenchyma. After a few days this 
mycelium begins to form receptacles under the epidermis of 
the host, on which are borne madia and spermogonia. The 
latter appear before the former. They are small, narrow- 
necked sacs, in which are found minute spore-like bodies, 
called spermatia by Tulasne, who believed them to be male 
organs, partly on comparative grounds and partly because 
he found them incapable of germinating. No female organs 
have been found ; thongh it was suggested that the spermatia 
stood in sexual relations to the secidia beside which they are 
constantly found. Professor De Bary, however, found that 
the spores of secidia, on a plant on which no trace of spermo- 
gonia or spermatia could be found, germinated exactly as 
under other circumstances. The ascidia are at first round 
or oval but on bursting basin-shaped receptacles of 
pseudo-parenchyma, at the base of each of which a circular, 
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flat hymenium is formed. Prom this hymenium there rise 
erect basidia bearing in vertical series a number of spores 
of a round polyhedral form, and filled with protoplasm 
coloured red or yellow by oil. These spores on being liber- 



Fig. %—Puccina graminis. A. Mass of toleutospoi’os (f) on a leaf of eOucli-gi’ass; 
e, epideimia riiptmetl ; b, sut-epklcmial fibres. (After Ds Bary.) E. Part of 
■vertical section through leaf of Berleris vulgaris, vltli a, reeidium fruits, p, 
peridlum, and sp, spermogonia. (After Saclis.) C. Mass of uiedospores (ur\ 
svith one teleutosporo (<) ; sh, sub-hymen lal hyphiB. (After De Bary.) 

ated produce germ-tubes which penetrate the stomata of the 
next host-plant (one of the same species as that on which 
the telentospores were found), and soon form another 
mycelium in the intercellular spaces. Again, in a few days, 
this mycelium forms a new kind of receptacle, the uredo. 
This receptacle is flat and circular, and is situated immedi- 
ately under the epidermis. On it basidia hearing round 
or oval uredospores arise and break through the epidermis. 
The uredospores constantly reproduce the uredo, which 
is the cause of the extensive ravages of this form of tlw 
disease ; on the same mycelium which produces the uredo, 
telentospores are ultimately formed. These hibernate, and 
when spring arrives again germinate, and start the same 
cycle of generations. 

Teleutospores 

secidium-apores (accompanied by spermatia) 

uredospores, and later on the same mycelium teleutospores 
again. 

This cycle of generations is carried out on two different 
host plants. The uredospores and teleutospores affect the 
Graminece chiefly, hut the ravages of secidia, though not so 
severe in their nature, extend over many species of Com- 
positm, Baimnculaceoe, Leguminosm, and Lahiatm. 

Svborderll, — Ustilaginem . — The life-history of this sub- 
order, so far as yet known, consists in the formation of 
asexual spores, either singly, in series, or in masses, on very 
slender sporophores ; these germinate, and form a promy- 
celium bearing sporidia (as in the case of the teleutospores 
of the Uredinem)f which in turn germinate and form, a 
mycelium hearing the same kind of spores as those with 
which we started. This life-history, it will he seen, is, so 
far as it goes, similar to that of the TJredimce. The 
present order resembles the preceding one also in the habit 
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of life. They are very injnriouSj especially to the Grammece. \ 
The power of producing many sporidia in succession, pos- 
sessed by the promycehum, tends to the plentiful distribution 
of the disease. These sporidia usually attack the axis of 
germinating plants, in which a mycelium is then developed 
and carried up with the growth of the plant, ultimately pro- 
ducing spores in the fruit and causing its destruction. 

Order III . — Basidiomycetes. — Tiie only form of repro- 
duction known in this order is by asexual spores borne at the 
apex of erect basidia. These spores reproduce the plaut 
directly without the intervention of another generation. 
The receptacle of the hymenium consists of interwoven 
hyphae, and is gelatinous, fleshy, or woody in consistency ; 
it sometimes attains great size. The mycelium is compara- 
tively small and floccose. 

Suborder I. — Tremellini. — The hymenium of this sub- 
order bears two different kinds of basidia in different genera. 
In the genus Tremella the basidia are at first subglobose or 
quite spherical, and divided from top to bottom into four 
equal parts. These segments either remain united, or 
diverge, while they grow out to the margin of the fungus 
in the form of long hyphse bearing kidney-shaped spores. 
In Bacrymyces and Guepinia the basidia are at first clavi- 
form then divergent into two arms, bearing one reniform 
spore each. 

Sperniatia are often met with abundantly in many of the 
Tremellini. They are produced in regular spermatophorous 
apparatus, and are very minute and spherical or ovoid. Like 
the spermatia of the Uredinece, their function is unknown. 

The consistence of these plants is gelatinous, with, in some 
cases, a denser nucleus. They are usually to be found 
growing on stumps of trees and on the ground. Their 
shape, when they have one, is usually more or less cup-like. 

Suborder II. — Hymenomycetes. — The Hymenomyceies is i 
the most widely-known group of fungi. It includes the com- 



FiG. %.—AgarUm miisearius. A, the young plant: B, the mature plant; C, lon- 
gitudinal section of mature plant, p, the piletil, the gills; a, the annulus, 
or reraiuint of velum parliale , o, remains of volva or velum umversale ; s the 
stalk. 

mon mushroom, to which all the species bear more or less 
resemblance. The familiar form is that of a pileus raised 
upon a stalk and bearing on its under surface the hymenium 
extended over gills or lamellce {Agaridni), pores (Pot j/poret), 
or teeth (Rydnacei). From the hymenium rise the basidia, 
at the apex of which are. usually four sterigmata bearing 
the spores. These spores are asexually produced, and on 
germinating, by emitting a hypha, give rise to a new 
mycelium on which the receptacle is again borne. The 
question of the existence of a form of sexual reproduction 
in the Hymenomycetes has been fought over many times, as 
yet with no certain result. Among the basidia are to he 
seen other cells of similar shape, but of greater dimensions. 
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called cystidia-,^ it has been contended that these are male 
organs. The mycelium is nearly always underground. 

The Agaridni possess an inferior hymenium spread over 
lamellae or gills radiating from the stalk. These are some- 
times simple and sometimes branched, and attached to or 
distinct from the stalk. The spores vary much in colour, 
one colour being constant to a genus or to a subgenus. On 
the stems of some genera an annuhis or ring may be found, 
as a remnant of a veil {velum partiale) which united that 
part of the stem with the outer edge of the cap or pileus, 
but was ruptured on the expansion of the latter. In certain 
subgenera of Agaricus {e.g., Volaria, Amanita) the whole 
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Fio 4 . — Agaricus mucidus, Portion of liymcniarn (xSSOy s. sporidia; st, sterlg- 
mata, g, steiile cells; c, eystidmm, witJi operculum o. 

plant is, when young, enclosed in a volva {yehm universale), 
the remains of which may be seen in mature plants adhering 
to the base of the stem. In some genera, as in Amanita, 
both forms of veil are found together. When the stem is 
lateral, as in Pleurohcs, it is usually very much suppressed. 
The species of Agardni are usually terrestrial, many of 
them are edible, and a few are deadly poisons. 

The Polyporei are distinguished by the hymenium (some- 
times inferior, sometimes superior) extending over the sur- 
faces of cavities or pores. In the genus Bdetus the habit 
of an Agaric is assumed — the stem usually central, the tex- 
ture almost always soft. In Polyporus the stem is usually 
lateral and the texture woody. The hymenophore is not 
easily separable. In some cases the habit of Polyporus 
is crust-like, the pores opening upwards, when it is called 
resupdnale. Polypori grow usually on stumps of trees. 

The Hydnacei possess an inferior or an amphigeuous 
hymenium spread over teeth or spines. Some of the 
species have the form of a stalked pileus with the teeth 
inferior, while others resemble the resLqjinate Polypori. 
They are fleshy or corky in texture. 

In the Auricularini the hymenium is confluent with the 
hymenophore. In form they resemble the Polyporei. 

The Clavarinei are distinguished by an amphigenoits 
hymenium, scarcely distinct from the hymenophore, and 
reaching to the apex of tlie plant, which is club-shaped, or 
in the form of upright spines. The species are gelatinous 
in consistence, hut become horny when dry. The surface 
is usually smooth at first but afterwards assumes an in- 
dented or wrinkled appearance. 


^ Mr W. G. Smitli, who has examined a harge luimher of cystidia, 
especially ainougthe Agaridni, states that they all normally open by 
an orifice capped by a minute operculum at the top. In Coprinus the 
cy.stidia are unusually large, with at first a rounded top, which at length 
is capped by a nipple-like protuberance. After the careful examina- 
tion of a large number of specimens Mr Smith has convinced himself 
that the apex of each cystidium is furnished with a minute operculum, 
which is burst off in the discharge of the liquid or granular contents 
of the_ cystidium. In Lactarius the operculum is tall and cap-like. 
The liquid secreted by the cystidia of the Agaridni is sometimes 
granular before liberation, but in other case.s not until after. When 
this gi’auular matter is ripe, the grains revolve and move freely about, 
and if the operculum do not readily open this motion is increased 
until an opening is forced. Mr Smith looks on these granular bodies 
as analogues of antherozoids. 
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Suborder 777. — Gasteromycetes . — The receptacles of the 
Gasteromycetes are angiocarpous. They consist of an outer 
peridium enclosing masses of tissue which bear thehymenia. 
The basidia often bear as many as eight spores, which are 
ultimately liberated by the bursting of the peridium, either 
simply or by the development of special masses of tissues. 
The peridium of Phallus resembles the velum univ&t'sale of 
the Agaricini in its mode of enveloping the receptacle, and 
the appearance it presents after bursting. Within this 
volva is a gelatinous stratum, then an inner peridium, then 
the hymenium. The bursting of the peridium or volva is 
caused by the elongation of a stalk on which the hymenium 
is elevated in a kind of pileus — as in the AgaricinL In 
Patarrea there also occurs a universal volva, and the 
hymenium is similarly elevated, but the plant in this case 
is of a woody consistence, and spiral vessels are found in 
the stalk. In Qlaihrus the receptacle is in the form of a 
globular net. 

In Lycoperdon, Hymenogaster, and Nidularia the hyme- 
nium remains unelevated, and the spores are liberated by 
the simple bursting of the peridium. 

Order IV . — Ascomycetes. — The characteristic form of re- 
production of the Ascomycetes is by ascospores formed within 
asci by free cell-formation. Other generations in the cycle 
of development form stylospores in special conceptacles 
called pycnidia, and conidia borne on conidiophores. The 
receptacles on which the aseospores are produced arise as 
the result of the union of sexual organs, which takes place 
on the mycelium. The receptacles vary very much in size 
and form throughout the order. 

Suborder I. — Biscomycetes . — The sexual organs of this 
suborder are formed on the mycelium and are called the 
carpogonium (female) and the pollinodium (male). As 
typical of the rest of the order the life-history of Ascobolus 
furfuraceus, as described 
by Janczewski may be 
chosen. Tkepollinodimi 
and are both 

composed of a series of 
short crooked cells, in 
the former case much 
thinner than in the latter. 

The pollinodium em- 
braces the more remote 
end of the carpogonium, 
which is at this stage 
sausage-shaped, and so 
fertilizes it. After fer- 
tilization one of the cells 
of the carpogonium (usu- 
ally near the middle) f, 
increases and becomes 
globular. It is called the 
ascogonium. From it pro- 
ceed ascogenous hyphse 
on which the asci arise, 



•AsmCoXus furfur atmi. Diagrammatic 
section of the fructification (after Jan- 
ezewsW). m, mycelium; c, carpogonium; 
I, pollinodium ; s, ascogenous filaments; a, 
asci; r, p, the sterile tissue from which the 
paraphyaes h spring. 


The asci are flask-shaped, the 
base being the narrow portion, and within them the asco- 
spores, 8 in number, are formed by free cell-formation. 
Between the asci, and borne on the ascogenous hyphae, 
are more or less numerous paraphyses which are generally 
regarded as abortive asci, but may serve (as Boudier affirms 
they do) to assist iu some way the dehiscence of the asci. 
The hyphae of the mycelium on which the sexual organs are 
borne produce a dense mass of pseudo-parenchyma, which 
surrounds the carpogonium and forms the sterile part of 
the fructification. 

Sexuality was first discovered in the Discomycetes by 
Professor De'Bary in the case of Peziza confiuens, which, 
though it differs iu details from that described as occurring 
in Ascobolus, agrees in all essential details with it. 


Certain species of Pezizce, the mycelium of which is ex- 
tensively reproduced by conidia, undergo a resting state in 
the form of a sclerotium. This was first observed in Peziza 
Fucheliaoia by Professor De Bary. In it conidia are pro- 
duced by the mycelium before the sclerotia. The sclerotia, 
which are formed without the occurrence of any sexual pro- 
cess, so far as has been observed, consist of densely packed 
hyphae enclosed by a pseudo-parenchymatous rind. Some- 
times these germinate shortly after their formation, and 
produce a mycelium which bears conidia again ; but if 
germination be delayed for a month or two, the character- 
istic basin-shaped hymenium of Peziza, with asci and asco- 
spores, is formed, 

Spermatia are found in this as in other orders. They are 
borne iu spermogonia, similar to those of the JJy'edineae, and 
were long believed to be incapable of germination. M. 
Cornu, however, has recently stated that he caused them to 
germinate under artificial conditions, and to produce a 
mycelium like the conidia. 

In Peziza and the genera closely allied to it, the asco- 
genous receptacle is basin-shaped, with the hymenium on 
the inner surface of the basin ; but in other genera it takes 
the form of clubs or stalks of considerable size with the 
hymenium on the enter surface (as in Geoglossuin, Spathu- 
laria, Helvella, Morchella, (fee,). 

The species of Morchella and Helvella are, as a rule, 
esculent j but none of the other Biscomycetes have ever ob- 
tained any reputation in this direction. 

Suborder II. — Erysiphece . — In this suborder the species 
follow two types in their mode of sexual reproduction, viz,, 
Erysiphe and Euroiium. 



Fio. 6.— Development of Eurotium repens (after De Bary). A, small portion of 
mycelium with conidioplioi-e c, and young ascogonium ae. B, the spiral asco- 
gonium (as), with the antheridinm (p). D, the same, heginning to ha sur- 
rounded hy the hypha forming the pfrithecium wall. D, the peritheeium. 
E,F, sections of yoimg perlthecia: u>, parietal cells; f pseudo-parenchyma; as, 
ascogonium. G, an asens. H, an ascospore. 

The mycelium of Erysiphe creeps over the surface of its 
host plant, through the epidermis of which it sends down 
numerous haustoria. Both the conidia and the sexually 
produced fruits are borne on the same mycelium. The 
conidia occur iu vertical order at the end of unbranched 
conidiophores. These conidia reproduce the mycelium 
directly. The mode of sexual reproduction resembles that 
of the Biscomycetes. The carpogonium is more or less 
globular iu shape, and is fertilized by a pollinodium of one 
or more branches. The carpogonium is at first represented 
IX. — los 
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by one cell, but after fertilLzation a transverse vrall divides 
it into two cells, tbe inferior one of wliicb must be regarded 
as aa ascogeaous Iiypba, Tbe superior one becomes the 
aseus, which in most ca-^es contains 8 spores. In a few 
other forms several asm are formed by the carpogonium 

The species of Eurotiim — e.g., E rej)e)is and E, (Asjjer- 
gillns) a— agree in the more strildiig details of their 

life-history with those of Eti/aqihe. The mycelium may be 
found as a fine flocculent mass on the surfaces of most 
putrefying organic matter. The usual and most extensive 
mode of reproduction la by the conidia, which are formed 
in great abundance at the apex of the conidiophores. These 
germinate and grow under most varied conditions, which 
fact, coupled, with their plentiful produetiou, explains 
the general distribution of the fungus. Subseq^uently the 
sexual organs arise on the same mycelium. The carpo- 
gonium 13 the end of a mycelial hypha wound up in the form 
of a corkscrew, with a tranverse septum at each turn of the 
screw. From the lowest turn two tubes sprout and grow 
up on the outside of the carpogonium , one always grows 
more rapidly than the other, and reaches the top of the 
carpogonium, which it fertilizes This is the pollmodium. 
Other cells then grow out fioin the bases of both organs and 
envelop them. After fertilization the carpogoumm divides 
into several cells from which the ascogeaous hypb® arise 
The asci contain ascospores W'hich germinate as m the other 
Ergdpheae The whole fructification is called the 
theeiiim 

Subonlei' 111 ’-Tiihtmcm —The mycelium of the Tvher- 
acece is m most cases small in comparison with the frueti- 
ficatioa. This fructification consists usually of a large sub- 
terranean tuberous body, possessing a thick wall of pseudo- 
parenchyma, and enclosing a dense mass of hyphae, among 
which the aacogenous filaments produce the asci embedded 
in sterile paraphysea Conidia are known only in the case 
of Eeniedhim glaucmn^ a fungus which, from its common 
occurrence, and its being well-known in all its stages, may 
be chosen as a type of the suborder Its mycelium luhabita 
almost any organic substance, and produces on erect coni 
diophores long chains of conidia in very great abundance. 
It is only in darkness that (as in the other Tiibemcecet) the 
sexually produced form of fructification anses. The sexual 
organs resemble m a very high degree those of Eiiroiium 
(see preceding suborder), but the development of the fructi- 
fication after the ascogonium has been fertilized is totally 
different from the corresponding process. After the asco- 
gomum has begun to germinate, the growth of the envelop- 
ing hyphse so hinders this process that it is forced to rest 
in a sclerotioid state. If germination, however, be en- 
couraged by artificial means, the ascogenous hyphse force 
their way out and form asci, in each of which there are 
8 ascospores. These spores, on germinating, produce a 
mycelium which bears conidia. If the germination of the 
sclerotia be delayed so long that the ascogenous hyphge lose 
the power of prodncing asci, the enveloping filaments give 
nse to the conidia! form of fructification. The structure of 
these sclerotia is so similar to that of the well-known 
tuberous fructifications of the Tiiberaceoe^ that BrefeJd, who 
discovered them, classes Penicilhum with this suborder, in 
spite of the very strong resemblance of the sexual organs 
to those of EuroHum, In no other species of IklKracece 
has this life-history been observed. 

Eicbordet' IK — Pyrenoniycetcs ■ — The Fyrenomyeet^s pro- 
duce their asci within round or flask-shaped peritJieaa^ with 
walls of pseudo-parenchyma. The asci contain, as a rule, 
8 spores. In some cases the perithecium is open at first, 
hut m others the nock, closed during the earlier stage, forms 
subsequently a canal through which the spores escape In 
the case of the Spk<srus stmplkes^ the penthecia arise on a 
veiy fine mycelium, and according to Woyonin and others 
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are the result of a sexual act In Xylana and allied 
genera, however, the penthecia are formed on sometimes 
very large club or hasiu shaped bodies, consisting of dense 
masses of tissue, winch, according to some, are simply the 
receptacles, and according to others, hearers of sexual organs, 
the union of which gives rise to the penthecia Analogy 
leads to regarding them as receptacles Conidia are formed 
not only on the mycelium but also on the stroma, and even 
occasionally on the hyphss composmg the wall of the peri- 
thecium. Sptvmogoma ^Apycnidia are other conceptacles 
which give rise to asexual organs of reproduction, called re- 
spectively iptmcLtm and styloapoi'es It was urged with 
much show of probability that these were parasitic bodies ; 
hut the recent researches of Dr Bauke on the pycmdia and 
AI Comu on the apennatia seem to disprove this view. 
M. Cornu states that he caused spermatia to germinate and 
reproduce the mycelium of the species to ■winch they be- 
longed. It ■will be seen, ho'wever, that m the next suborder 
{Lzckenea) the analogous spermatia act as male organfs, — a 
function which not only precludes the possibility of their 
parasitic nature, but does not agree well with M. Cornu’s 
(so far as we know) unconfirmed views. In Clavicepa gmr- 
purm (eigot), which attacks the young oraiy of rye, the 
mycehum first bears conidia embedded in a mucous secre- 
tion, this is called the sphaceha stage The mycelium, 
however, soon permeates the ovary and forms a hard 
Bclerotium — the ergot stage. After undergoing a period of 
rest, usually from summei to spring, but varying in length, 

! the sderotmm on fallmg on damp ground pushes out small 
I stalks -with a rounded head in which numerous flask-shaped, 

' wall-less penthecia arise. These perlthecia bear as usual 
I asoi containing ascospores. The ascospores, on germinating, 
and finding their usual host — the rye, or some nearly relat^ 
grass, give rise again to the sphaceha, which closes the cycle. 

This suborder, like the Discomycetes, contains a great 
number of forms, many of which are known m only one, viz., 
the perithecium-bearing stage, — ^the other phases probably 
being known by other names as distmct genera and species. 
The Pyrenomycetes grow either on dead organic matter or 
on the bodies of living plants. 

Suborder K.—Lxchenea, — Until recently, and before their 
true nature was understood, the Lichenes were treated as 
constituting a separate class of cellular cryptogams or 
Thallophyta. The researches of Sch'wendener, Stahl, De 
Bary, Bornet, and others have proved that these consist of 
a fungal Azcomycetom element parasitic on an algal element. 
The algal element belongs to the lower orders of Algae and 
acts as the nourisher of the fungal element. The fungal 
element is reprodueedbj Asccunyceifoiisreproductive organs, 
and the algal element, which in a free state is capable of 
independently subsisting, is reproduced in the manner 
characteristic of the order of Algm to which it belongs. 
We have to do here with the life-history of the fungal por- 
tion only, hut illustration will be given of its relations with 
its host. 

Though sexuality is not known to exist generally in the 
LickciieSi it has been ao satisfactorily proved in the case of 
the Collemaceoi by Dr Stahl that it may be concluded that 
investigation only is necessary to bring fresh cases to light 
In the Collermceo! the naale organs of reproduction (the 
sperimtia) are formed withm receptacles called spcrirvagonia 
(sunilar organa have been described 'as occurring in the 
JJredineoe^ (fca), and though not possessing the power of 
spontaneous motion, reach the female organ {tricJiogyne) by 
the ^ency of water or the atmosphere. The spermatia 
consist of one simple minute cell ; the trichogyries are of a 
more complicated structure^ and may be described aa con- 
sisting of a unicellular organ of conception, a conductive 
canal, and an agcogonium, consisting of a coiled hypha of 
several cells. The point of the trichogyne emerges from the 
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surface of the tliallus, and tlie spermatia on coming in con- 
tact become united with, it by a small tube through which 
the contents of the male organs fertilize the trichogyne. 
After fertilization the cells of the ascogonium increase in 



number and size, and the ascogenous hyphm spring from 
the original coil and bear the characteristic asci in which the 
ascospores are formed. 

The relations between the fungal and the algal elements 
may be illustrated by the following instance from Dr 
Stahl’s Beitrcige zur BntioiaheluoigsrjeschichU de7' Mechien. 
The Algse were formerly considered organs of the fungal 
portion, and received the name of gonidia. A smaller 
form of gonidia^ called the hymenial-gonidiay occurs in 
interstitial spaces of the apothecia of many Lichens; these 
liymenial-gonidia are the offspring of the ordinary gonidia 
(the tlmllus-gonidia), and have been carried up in the 
hymenium by the growth of its hj^h^e. When the asco- 
spores are emitted from the apothecia, the liymmial-gonidia 
are cast out also, and falling in the neighbourhood of the 
ascospores are, many of them, enveloped by the germinating 
filaments proceeding from the spores, when the conditions 
are favourable for growth. Along with the growth of the 
hyphae, these liymenial-gonidia increase in size, and ultim- 
ately act as the thalhis-gonidia of the new Lichen. This 
process has been, observed in Bermatocarpon SclioBren and 
PolyUastia rugulosa. When this discovery was made by 
Dr Stahl, he found growing beside the Bermatocarpon a 
species of Thelidmm^ the gonidia of which appeared to 
belong to the same species of Alga as those of the Dermaia- 
carpon. He isolated, under favourable conditions for 
growth, the spores of Thelidium and the hyimnial-gonidia 
of Berw,atocarpon, and soon obtained the thallus of Theli- 
dium complete as regards gonidia and fructification. This 
experiment, by proving that the same species of Alga (in 
tins case a species of Plewoeocaus) served as the gonidia 
of two totally different fungi, also strongly supports the 
above views as to the dual nature of the elements composing 
the Lichen. These views, though supported by the most 
eminent botanists and backed by incontestable facts, are 
still occasionally the subject of attack by lichenologists. 
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The suborder Lichenes contains a greater number of 
species than any other suborder or order of fungi, but it is 
probable that excessive subdivision has given rise to many. 
Lichens grow chiefly in exposed situations, such as the bark 
of trees and rocks, and are very generally distributed 
througliout the globe. They vary much in size and form, 
but are generally of a foliaceous or encrusting habit. They 
form a large proportion of the vegetation of alpine and 
polar regions. Their economic and medicinal properties are 
in many cases of importance. 

Order V. — ^klYXOMYCETES. — In the first stage of their 
life-history the Myxomycetes are mobile organisms, differing 
so strongly from any state of any other vegetable that it 
was proposed by Professor De Bary to place them among 
amoeboid animal organisms. In this stage, where one 
would expect a thallus of hyphm, a mobile plasmoclium is 
found, which in habit of life greatly resembles animal 
organisms. In appearance it is slimy or creamy, and con- 
sists of numerous anastomosing net-like channels, through 
which there is conducted with more or less rapidity a cur- 
rent of protoplasmic matter containing many foreign bodies, 
such as particles of colouring matter of different natures, 
starch granules, diatoms, spores of fungi, <kc. These 
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Fio. 8. — A, Plasmodium of (After Cienkowski. XSllO.) B, 

closed sporangimn, of Arcyria incarnaia. (After De Btuy. x20,) 

channels are not bounded by any definite membrane, and 
the direction is frequently changed, probably for the pur- 
pose of gathering nourishment. Where one or more indi- 
viduals are situated near each other these jslasmodia occa- 
sionally unite (this has been observed between two different 
species). These mobile masses ultimately, usually after 
undergoing division, are transformed into motionless fruits, 
in some cases of regular form (sporangia), and in others of 
irregular (plasmodiocarp). Compound fruits called atlialia, 
of regular or irregular form, either naked or enclosed by a 
membrane (coi’te), are produced externally on definite 
sporophores by cell-division, or within the fruit by free-cell 
formation. On germinating, the contents of the spores 
escape either in the form of a zoospore with a nucleus, 
vacuole, and long cilia, or of an amceboid, and these zoo- 
spores or amceboids soon aggregate and form mobile plas- 
modia. 

Taking the two generations in their life-history, it will 
be found that the fructification has probably greater claims 
to a fungal nature than the plasmodium has to an animal. 
They have, therefore, been retained in the vegetable king- 
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dom by the majority of botanists, — whether justly or nob re- 
nmins to be determined by future research. 

Order YI. — Schizomycetes — In the Schzomycetes, the 
usual and apparently most common form of reproduction is 
by simple segmentation. In several forms, however, repro- 
duction of a higher type has been observed. An instance 
of this is to be found in Bacillm anthracit — the cause of 
splenic fever — the hfe-history of which, according to Ewart, 
K-och, and others, is as follows. At first the Bacdh con- 
Biat of motionless hyahne rods capable of segmentation, 
which after a short time pass through a motile phase lasting 
usually several hours. After setbhng down these rods 
elongate considerably in a short time , if the temperature 
be favourable a rod may increase in five hours to from 80 
or 100 times its onginal length. The filaments usuaEy be- 
come interwoven hke mycelial hyphm, and are m most cases 
irregular in their course. Within them spores are soon 
formed by free cell-fonnation, each spore being separated 
from its neighbour by a transverse septum. At this stage 
the filaments decay more or less rapidly and set free the 
oval spores, which are, from Cohn’s measurement, not more 
- 5 ^^ to -2^^ 1*10^ ^ their greatest diameter. 
According to Koch these spores directly elongate into fila- 
ments, hub Ewart has more recently observed that they 
divide into four sporules, each, of which germinates by the 
production of a filament. These filaments become motion- 
less rods such as those from which we started. 

In the classEcation of this order much confusion exists 
from the meagreness of our knowledge of the hfe-Iuatory of 
its members. Organisms described as Micrococcus, Bac~ 
ienwm, and Bacillus aca apparently in many cMes different 
phases of the same life-history. Much attention has been 
paid to their infiuence on diseases of men axid animals, from 
their £rec[ueat occurrence on mucous surfaces, on wounds, 
and elsewhere. An extensive literature has arisen on this 
subject, but its interest is far more medical than botanical. 
Whether these organisms are the concomitants or the causes 
of diseases in men aud animals has not often been decided, 
andis stiU much debated, — a source of frequent error being 
the confusion of debris of various kinds with Baderia, &c 
“ Spontaueoos generation ” has also been attributed to them, 
but there has certainly not been anything like proof to sup- 
port this assertion 

The following are the moat important works of reference 
on this subject . — 

Morphology and Fhysiologg — A. de Bary, Morpholopie und Fhy~ 
siologie der JPilze, Fkchien, wnd Myxomycken, Leipsio, 1866 ; Id , 
Die Myeeiazosn SchUimpH^ Leipsic, 1864; Id., VideroiuAim^vn. 
Ultr iu BranipnFie, Berlin, 185S ; Id., “Recherchos but lea Cham- 
pignona paraaitw,” m Am. Se liat , tom. xx, 4e senes , Id,, JDie 
FrvdUentvnidDelung der Ascomyixten, Leipsio, 180S ; Id , ^htrKemd- 
mss der Mitcorinm itnd Feronosporeen, IVankfort, 1866 , De Bary 
end ‘Woronin, B&itrdae sur Morphologic aud Physhologu der Fdze, 
Frankfort, 1864, M J. Berkeley, IrUToduction to Cryptoyarma 
Botany, London, 1867; H Bonoiuen, Eandhuch der allgemeinen, 
Myholog^e, Stutt^rt, 1861 ; O Brefeld, BotaniscJie Untersuchnngm 
ilier Solarrmelpuat, Leipaic, 1872-77 , M. Oornu, “Monogranine 
des Saprolegni^, ’’ in Sc not, 1872; 0 Eve mmeren 

Fdae %n ■ihrer Seciehuiigen zu der Jn/edioTishraTikTieiten und der 
G^ndheit^Jlege, Munich, 1877 , S. Sohwandener, Uniersuch'mgen. 

den MedderUhaUus, Leipsio, 2880-1368 ; K StaW, Beitrdge 
mr Mdwickdu'ngsgeschicihU der Fleehten, Leipsic, 1878 ; Louis | 
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Systmatvi Mycology — III 0. Cooke, EandbooJc of British Fungi, 
London, 1871 , A. Oorda, Iconss Fungorum hAmtmte cogniioc'vm, 
Prague, 1837-42 ; M. J. Berkeley, Outlines of Braish Fungology, 
London, 1860 ;"]? Bnlliard, iTtfroicr de laFmnce, Paris, 1780-98; 
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Flora, Leijsic, 1844-48, J Eostafinski, A Mono^pL of tho 
Myxomycetes m the Polish language (partly translated into Englitli 
byM 0 Cooke), J Sowerby, CoTowed Figures of English Finuji, 
ke, London, 1797-1815, L B. and O Tulasne, Fungi hy2'ogcet, 
Pans, 1863 , D E Vxsiani, I fungki d'ltaha, Genoa, 1834 , C 
Vittadim, Monographia Tuberacearum, Milan, 1831 , Id , Mona- 
graphia, Lycoperdineoruitn, Turin, 1843 (G MU ) 

FUE. Certain animals, which inhabit the colder 
climates, have a covering upon the skin called fur, lying 
alongside of another and longer covering, called the over’ 
hair. The fur differs from the overhair in that it is soft, 
silky, curly, downy, and barbed lengthwise, while the over- 
hair 13 straight, smooth, and comparatively rigid. These 
properties of fur constitute its essential value for felting 
purposes, and mark its difference from wool and silk , the 
first, after some shght preparation by the aid of hot water, 
readily umtes its fibres into a strong and compact mass , 
the others can best be managed by spinning and weaving. 

On the hving animal the overhair keeps the fur filaments 
apart, prevents their tendency to felt, and protects them 
from injuiy — thus securing to the animal an immunity 
from cold and storm ; while, as a matter of fact, this very 
overhair, though of an humbler name, is most generally the 
beauty and pride of the pelt, and marks its chief value with 
the furrier. We arrive thus at two distinct and opposite 
uses and values of fur. Regarded as useful for felt it is 
denominated staple fur, while with respect to its use with 
and on the pelt it is called fancy fur. For the one purpose 
the Russian hare skin is more valuable than the Russian 
sable, while for the other the sable may be valued at one 
thousand times the former. 

History , — The manufacture of fur mto a felt is of com- 
paratively modem origin, while the use of fur pelts as a 
covering for the body, for the couch, or for the tent is coeval 
with the earliest history of all northern tnhes and nations. 
They were not simply a barbarous expedient to defend man 
from the rigours of an arctic winter; woven wool alone 
cannot, in its most perfect form, accomplish this. The pelt 
or skin is requisite to keep out the piercing wind aud driv- 
ing storm, while the fur and overhair ward off the cold , and 
they are as much a necessity to-day among more northern 
peoples as they ever were in the days of barbarism With 
them the providing of this necessary covering became the 
first purpose of their toil, subsequently the article grew 
into an object of barter and traffic, at first among themselves, 
and afterwards with their neighbours of more temperate 
climes ; and with the latter it naturally became an article 
of fashion, of ornament, and of luxury. Tbs, in brief, has 
been the history of its use in China, Tartary, Russia, 
Siberia, and North America, and at present the employ- 
ment of fancy furs among the civilized nations of Europe 
and America has grown to be more extensive than at any 
farmer period. The supply of this demand in eailier times 
led to such severe competition as to terminate in tribal 
pillages and even national wars , and in modem times it has 
led to commercial ventures on the part of individuals and 
companies, the account of which, told in its plainest form, 
reads like the pages of a romance. Furs have constituted 
[ the price of redemption for royal captives, the gifts of 
emperors and kings, and the pecular badge of state function- 
aries. At the present day they vie with precious gems and 
gold as ornaments and garniture for wealth and fashion , 
but by their abundance, and the cheapness of some varieties, 
they have recently come within the reach of men of moderate 
incomes. The history of furs can be read in Marco Polo, ns 
he grows eloquent with the descnption of the rich skins of 
the khan of Tartary, in the early fathers of the church, 
who lament their introduction into Rome and Byzantium 
as an evidence of barbaric and debasing luxury; in the 
political history of Russia, stretching out a powerful arm 
over Siberia to secure her rich treasures ; in the story of tho 
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French occupation of Canada, and the ascent of the St 
Lawrence to its source in Lake Superior, and the subsequent 
contest to retain possession against England , in the early 
settlements of New England, New York, and Virginia, in 
Irving’s Astana in the records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company , and in the annals of the fairs held at Nijni- 
Novgorod and Leipsic. Here it may suffice to give some 
account of the present condition of the trade in fancy 
furs The collection of skins is now chiefly a matter of 
private enterprise Few, if any, monopokes exist. The 
Alaska Commercial Company, now about ten years old, 
enjoys some special privilege for the taking of seal skins on 
the Pnbiloff Islands, and some peculiar restrictions exist m 
Eussia in relation to certain peltries, but beyond this, the 
trade in furs is a free one the world over. Individual 
enterprise, skill, forecast, and capital, have an open field. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company, with its chief office m London, 
still maintains its organization, but conducts its affairs in 
North America under no special or royal grant, and com- 
petes in the open market with individual traders throughout 
Canada, Labrador, Manitoba, and Columbia. Its collection 
of peltries is offered to the highest bidder at public auction 
in London, in January, March, and September of each year. 

Private collectors and dealers throughout Canada and the 
United States forward their fura to the seaboard, chiefly to 
New York, for sale there, or for consignment pnncipally 
to London and to Leipsic. The latter town still maintains 
the custom of spring and autumn fairs, at which most kinds 
of wares are sold or exchanged with dealers from Turkey, 
Austria, and Russia. Nijni-Novgorod is the chief fair for 
European Eussia, though very important fairs are also held 
in Kasan and in Irbit among the Ural Moun tains. The most 
important fair for eastern Siberia is held at Kiachta, on 
the borders of Chma, where an extensive exchange of furs is 
carried on with the Celestials. Japan has added but little 
to the activity or extension of the fur trade, though her 
northern shores have furnished many a fine fur seal and sea 
otter to the hardy navigator. Staple furs, or those used 
chiefly in the manufacture of hats, are those of the hare 
and the rabbit, collected mainly m Eussia, Germany, France, 
and England, dressed, carroted, and cut from the skm in 
western Germany, France, Belgium, and England, and 
thence distributed to the maunfacturiug centres of the 
world ; and here it may be added that the clippings and 
cuttings of fancy furs from the workshops of furriers are aU 
saved, and find their way to the machinery which utilizes 
the waste and transforms them into hatters’ furs. But of 
all these fur marts that of London is the chief, for thither 
tend by the laws of trade, not only much of the produce of 
Asia and Europe, but also the fine peltries of Chili and 
Pern, the nutria from Buenos Ayres, the fur seal of Cape 
Horn and South Shetland, the hair seal from Newfoundland, 
as well as the inferior peltries of Africa, To prepare fur 
skins in a way to endure this long transportation is a simple 
and easy matter. When stnpped from the animal the flesh 
and fat are carefully removed, and the pelts hung in a cool 
place to dry and harden ; nothing is added to protect them. 
Care is taken that they do not heat after packings and that 
they arc occasionally beaten-Jo destroy worms. A marked 
exception is the case of the fur seal, whichrislifis^reserved 
by liberal salting and packing in hogsheads. All otheTTOw^ 
furs are marketed in bales. 

Kinds and Quantifies , — Few kinds of animals furnish a 
pelt of suitable weight and pliability, and all of them differ 
widely m elegance of texture, delicacy of shade, and fineness 
of overhair, and it is these differences which determine 
their place in the catalogue of merchandise. These few 
animals are not very prolific, and many of them attain their 
greatest beauty in wild and uncultivated regions. To this 
remark there are some notable exceptions Being thus few 


in kind, and limited in quantity, one might fear the extinc- 
tion of the several choice varieties through the persistent 
energy of the trapper. But here the fickleness of fashion 
steps m, and does for the fur trade what the law of supply 
and demand does for the more staple articles of commerce. 
Fashion, fastidious and fickle, neglects the use of certain 
kinds for a season , the market price of the pelt no longer 
repays the outfit of the trapper j the hunt is intermitted, 
and in two or three years the animal regains its numbers 
and strength. The annual collection of furs is thus a 
matter of ceaseless change; but the following may be 
relied on as an estimate correct enough for all practical 
purposes : — 

Average Annual Collection. 

Badger Amenca .... 5,000 

„ Europe and Asm . . 60,000 

Bear Amenca , . 16,000 

Europe and Asia . ... 4,000 

Beaver Asia . . 20,000 

„ Amenca . 200,000 

Buffalo . .. Amenca 100,000 

Oimchilla . Peru and Chiln 100,000 


Buffalo 
Oimchilla 
Cat, Wild 
„ House.. 
Ennine . . . 
Fisher ... . 
Pitch. . 

Fox, Silver . 
„ Oioss . 
„ Blue . 
„ White.. 
„ Bed. 


Asia and Europe . , 

, Amenca 

. Europe .... 

Asia and Amenca . .. 

. , Asia and Amenca .. . 

, Europe and America . 

Arctio ... 

. Asia and Europe 

Amenca 

. . Amenca 

Amenca 


Hamster. 

Europe. ... 

. 200,000 

Hare 

Asia and Europe 

4,600,000 

Kolinsky . 

Asia . . 

80,000 

Lamb. 

Persian 

100,000 

>} ■ - 

Astmkhan 


„ ... .. . . 

European 

2,000,000 

Lion . . 


600 

Lynx, 


60,000 

Morten.. 

Amenca 

. 180,000 

„ Stone. . . . 

Em’ope... , . 

160,000 

,, Banm 

Europe. . 

60,000 

„ Bussian Sable ' 

100,000 

Mmlr r 

Amenca 

. 260,000 

Monkey 

Russia 

60,000 

Africa .. .... 

. .. 40,000 

Musk j^t 

America . . 

. 8,000,000 

,, 

Russia 

. . 100,000 

Nutna 

SouthAmerica .... 

8,000,000 

Opossum 

America 

. ... 260,000 

Otter, Land... 


40,000 

„ Sea 

North Pacific 

6,000 

Babbit 

Europe 

6,000,000 

Raccoon 

Amenca .... 

600,000 

SeaJ, Hair 

Atlantic 


„ Fur . . . 

Pacific 

200,000 

Skunk , ... 

Amenca 

650,000 

Squirrel 

Siberia .. 

6,000,000 

Tiger 

Bengal and North China 


Wolf 


26,000 

Wolverm.... 


8,600 


For the habits of these animals, and their modes of life, 
reference must be made to the separate articles, and to 
such works as those of Cuvier and Brehm. But a brief 
account may be given here of the different quahties of the 
petSptrithssaiai^e^a remarks as to their average value 
aud their customary usesr — 

Bodfffir — Size, Iby 2 feet; overhair'cewier-a^o^ffiAes long, 
black with silver spots The German are ffie hast. I^woolly. 
American have softer overhair. Used for robes, military trappings, 
and hrushes Yalne of prime, ftom 2s. to 68. per skm.^ 
j?car, Blaeh^ Size, 8 by 6 feet; overhair 6 to 8 incl^ long, 
fine, flomng, and glossy ; fur thm Best are American ™ 

robes, military ceps, and mats. The finest are the cubs. Tamo of 
prime, from to £4, . 

Sear, Brown . — Same size as the black, nnd very fine in overhair 
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Found only in the Hudson s Hiv temtnry Used for muns and 
garniture. Value of best prime, £15 Quantity very smalL 

Bear, Cft izzly — Larger tlian the black , coaise haii , thick lieary 
pdt Only found in uestem jiart ot United States Used as robes. 
Value, £1 to £2 

Bear, White. — Largest of the bear family , hair short and iimd; 
pelt thick Found only m the Arctic regions. The best pui-e wmte 
are used for robes Value from £10 to £20 

Boat r — Size, 2 by 8 feet , OTcrhaii 3 inches long, coarse and 
hroivu in colour , fur thick, fine, and dark grey Best are from 
Labrador and Moose Fort Used m every form and fa.shion in all 
northern countries , highly prmed in Eussia and China Value from 
43 . to 123 per pound in the raw parchment state. 

Buffalo — Size, 8 to 12 feet long; hair coarse, colour dun brown 
Only found on the western and northern Amencan praines. Best ai'o 
from the region of the Saslaitchewan nver Prime are used as robes, 
coarse and unpnme as leather for moccasins. Value 128 to £ 2 . 

Chinchilla —Two kinds, real and bastard. Sue of real, 8 by 12 
inches , overhair and fur of equal length — about inches long, 
very fine, and like wool may oe spun and woven, colour silver 
grey and dark Best are from Peru. Used for muffs, boas, and 
borders on mrraents, value from 4s. to 123. The bastard are from 
Chill (chinAilla means the Chilian skin), short m fur, small in size, 
weak in pelt, and are worth from ScL to lOd 

Cat, Wild — Overhair and fur thin and coarse ; colom grey, 
value and uses very limited Civet cats are sometimes admued for 
their singular marks, but are in poor demand House oats are too 
well known to require a description Their colours aie black, grey, 
red, and mottled Best come from Holland, the pooiest from 
Busm. Used very generally for fur work. Pi ice of best black 4s 
to 83 , other sorts nommal 

Ermiiie — Size, 4 by 10 inches, overhair and fur fine, soft, and 
close, pelt thin and tough, colour pure white, the tip of the tail 
black. Best are from Barabmsk and laehini, m Sibena Used for 
maffs, garments, and linings Value variable , the best have been 
as high as 63 , and as low as 7d. 

Fiahc). — Size, 15 by 30 inches, overhair veiy fine, glossy, dark, 
and durable, 2 inches long, fur close, tail 12 inches long, bushy, 
and dark A right noble skin Beat from Biitish America. Value 
from £2 to £4. 

Fitch — Size about that of the Amencan mink ; overhair fine, 
1 J mches long, wnth dark points , fur a golden yellow. Best from 
Germany, Holland, and Denmark ; smaUest from Russia Used for 
ladies’ furs accoiding to the prevalent fashion. Value from 2s. 
to 6s. 

Fox, Silver — Size, 2 by 4 feet, overhair thick and fine, 3 iuchoa 
long, vaiied in colour from pale silver to a bnlliantblue black; fur 
fine and curly , its beauty places it at the head of all fancy furs , the 
tad 18 a royal brush The choicest are from Labrador and Moose 
Fort j those of Russia are more w'oolly and less valuable Used for 
muffs, boas, and linings of robes Pneo from £10 to £40 

Fox, Cross — Not quite so large os the silver, w'lth fine overhair, but 
a shade of red at the points, and from the paleness of the fur making 
a distmet dark cross at the shoulders Best are fi-om the Hudson’s 
Bay territory, and valued from £2 to £8. 

Fox, Blue —Size the same as the cross, with croy-hlne ovahair, 
and a woolly fur The finest are from Archangel ou the White Sea, 
and from Greenland- Value from £2 to £4 

Fox, White . — Size the same os the cross, with pnro white over- 
hair and fur. The best ore from Labrador, the poorest from Asia. 
Value from 4a to 123 

Fox, Bed. — Well known, to all northern nations; abundant in 
Europe, but in size and beanty inferior to the Amencan family. 
The former fetch 4a, while those from Labrador are valued at 168. 

Fox, &rcy — Only found in the United States. Overhair is grey, 
spnnkled with silver on the hack, the sides are yellow, and the tail 
an ashen grey Value from 4s to 83 

Fox, KtU — Found in north-west America and in Tartary Ovei- 
hair fine; the back is a pure grey, tlie sides yellow, and the belly- 
white. In size it is the smallest of the foxes Price from Is to 3 s. 

Earner. — Size, 8 by 5 inches; hair short and dose, back grey 
and the sid^ yellow. A great trouble to the farmers m Germany, 
who spare no mins to exterminate them. The pelt is made into 
hmngs for cloaks 

Hare —Overhair fine; fim very lon^ fine, abundant, and strong; 
pelt weak, colour grey and white. Best axe frmn PqfyriA , 
skm is largely used by fumers, but its fur-iff oanong the best for 
latters’ purposes Value from fid. to Is, 

Fmmd only lu Asm, and attaims the size of the 
American mink; overhair a golden red, IJ inches long, The tails 
make excellent pencils for painters Value from 2 s to 43 . 

Lamh — ^The finest, dark, close curled Bkins come from Persia; 
the next grade from the Crimea, and are grey in colour; inferior 
skins from Astrakhan. All these are nsed by furnera for eaps; 
borders, and gannents The finest Persian are worth 123 . to £1, the 
Crimean 63 ., and the Astrakhan from Is, to 23. The la-m b- 
skins of western Europe are used for hning gloven Angora sheep 


are sometimes in demand, and are coloured red, blue, gi’ey, and 
orange to suit the lasluon for fringes and borders Then value is 
from 12 s to £2 

Lion . — The finest from Asia. Specimens aie inre, and puce 
variable 

Lynx. — Size, 2 by 3^ feet, overhair fine and flowing, of a cleai 
silver blue shade, sprinkled with black, length of overhaii 3 to 4 
inches Best aie from Sweden and Lahradoi Value tiom 83 to £1 
Marten, wfiMciicaii.— Size from 6 by 16 inches to 8 by 20 inches, 
overhair fine and flowing, 1 to 2 mches long, fur close and thick; 
colour of best a dark coflee brown, of poorest a pale yellow The 
finest are from the Great Whale River and Labrador Always a 
choice and valued pelt Price of best £5, of poorest 2a. The 
tips of the tails are highly pnzed for artists’ bi-ushes 

Maticii, Stme—F oxma in Europe, the best fiwiii Hungaiy and 
Turkey, Colour a dull grey, overhair coarse, and fur woolly. 
Yaltie of best pnme, 8 a to 12 a. 

Marten, Bawn . — ^Found m Europe and Asia, of fine oveihaii, hut 
woolly fur, of a brownish colour, approaching that of the Amencan 
marten, and fnrmshed with a long and bushy taiL Value from £1 
to £ 2 . 

Marten, Bussian Salh — These skins are m the highest estima- 
tion w ith furnera Size about the same as the American mai ten, 
but the overhair is much more fine and flowing, of e rich bluish 
dark shade, and from to 2 i inches Icm^ the pelt is very soft, 
tough, and dmable The best aie from Yalcutsk in Sihena, the 
next from the Lena nver, and the poorest from the lower A-moor 
Very choice grades, but of a browner shade, are funiished by 
Kamchatka. Value of the poor Saghalien from 4a to 8 s , while 
the darkest from Okhotsk will command £30 
JfinJfc, American — Tins valuable skin has neatly the size of the 
skin of the marten, with an oveihair that is shorter and slightly 
more ngid, but vies with the maiden in elegance of lustie, the 
choicest having a dark blue diade that is always admired in fure 
The best are from Nova Scotia, the State of Maine, and the Labrador 
coast. It IS most abundant in the middle and north-weatem Statea 
Vdue of the best, from 12 s. to £2 
Mink, Russian — Of smaller si/e than the Amencan, and infonor 
m all other respects, but still a valuable pelt Puce of piune, from 
2 a to 6 s 

Monkey — From the west coast of Afnca, has a long, thin, 
flowing hair, of vanous colours, chiefly black and duu gicy Has 
a limited use -with fumers, fetching from 2 a to 63 . 

Miiik-Bai —A well-known fur m Noiih Amonca. Size 8 by 12 
inches ; overhair coarse and light brown ; fur fine, thick, and silky, 
m general favour with fumers, and available for a great vanety of 
purposes. Best are from New England and New York ; very prolifle 
in cultivated regions The pnee is very fluctuating, and as the 
annutd collection vanes from three to five millions of skins, it is 
diflic^t to forecast the market value Pi ice for prime, from 6 d to 
8 s A variety of black coloured musk-rat fi'om Delaware and 
Maryland fetches double these prices 
FPwtrva . — From the La Plata, South America; m size and 
value between the heaver and the musk-rat, overhair coaree and 
rigid; fur short and fine; pelts too often unsound, and hence the 
vriue of the for is chiefly for hats. Pnee of dry skins from Is to 
28 per pound. 

Opossum — Chiefly from, the United States, hut some also from 
Austialia. Overhair long, coarse and whitish grey, fur woolly. 
Best from Ohio. Value from 5d to 28 
OlUr — Gomes from all nortiiem countries Size of best, 2 by 6 
feet, overhair thick and close, colour brown block Best are from 
Labrador and Canada. The skin is in high reputation and geneial 
use -wi-th furriers. Value of best, £1, 10s. to £3. 

OUat, Sea — ^Found only in the North Pacific Ocean, on tlie 
coasts of Alaska, Kamchatka, and Japan Size, 2 by 6 feet, 
overhair exceedingly fine, and extending but little beyond the fur, 
which itself 13 very thick, close, flue, and silky ; colom’ daik biowm, 
occasionally with silver points reguloily mterapersed, pelt pliable 
and firm The poorest ^na aie not more valuable than those of 
the beaver, but the fine choice specimens command from £20 to 
£100 They are in high repute with tlie Russians and Chinese 
Babbit — Size, 10 by 16 inches; fur thick and fine, pelt weak; 
colour all shades from black to white Best are found in England, 
but the purest come from Poland The beat coloui’od skins are 
used by fumers, but much the larger portion is cut for hatters’ fur. 
The animal is largely bred in wairens, and its flesh used as food, the 
pelts thus become of secondary importance, and, being abundant, 
supply a cheap fur. 

Raccoon — One of the peculiar and valuable pelts of tlio United 
Statea, and flomishing best in cultivated regions. Size, 1 by 2 
feet , overhair not fine, bnt bnght m colour, 8 inches long, thick, 
and flowing; fur reaembhng that of the beaver, colour from silver 
blue to grey brown and co^e brown. Best are from Michigan and 
Ohio Average -value of pnme, 4s. Some specimens vie with the 
fisher in its peculiar shade, and some even with the silver fox, anfi 
ffuch rare skms bring firom £1 to £4. 
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Seia, Saif — fflueSy ftom flie Fortl. Atlnntio. Sm from 8 to 
6 feet: hair coarse and rigid; no fui, divided into wliite coats, 
blue backs, mottled, and ordinary Used foi saddlery and nulitoiy 

ttePacidc and in the South Atlantic 
Si 7 e of the wigs, 4 bv 8 feet , of the large, 3 b^ 6 feet ^^ddling, 2^ 
by 5 feet: sraaU, 2 by 4 feet, the papa vary m length fiom 2 to 4 
feet Overhair coarse and ngid, fur fine, thick, silky, and very 
uniformly distributed Pelt thin, pliable, and of ^ht weight , 
The larseet number come horn Alaska, whence 100,000 are allowed 
L»y law to be brought aimuaUy The best of these aie tiio Fuiie 
middlmcnups Value vanes from £1 to £3 in tlie salted state 
A few fine skins come from the coast of Bnti^ Cdmnbia, and 
being caught in winter oie m piime condition The cnoicfet sums 
are teken on the South Shetland and South Georgia Islands m the 
Antarctic Ocean Fur fine beyond coin];>aiison , pelt very pliaMe, 
hght, and thin and firm Value salted, from £2 to £10. 

Shinh —Another peculiar production, of North Amenta bize, 
10 hy 10 inches long , overhair fine, 8 inches long, dark blue and 
coffee brown, thick, glossy, and floAving Many have two white 
stnpes, moia or less broad, e.vtending from the head to the tail 
It is now easy to deodorize the alan, and the fur is a populai one in 
aU countries The best are from New York and Ohio, value of 
best prime black, from 43 to 10s , . i 

Sqiiirul — Only those of noithem Europe and Asia have a value 
03 meichandiso Ameiioan aao worthless. Size, 3 by 6 inches, 
overimu' and fur efLUolly fine; coloiu fiom pole blue to clear daik 
blue, best are from eastern Sibeiia; palest and poorest fioiu 
European Kussm, bellies white; tails long and busliy This fm 
is m universal demand among fuixiora for muffs and hnuiM, as well 
as for large mrments Pelt pliable and tough, fur durable, close, 
n-Ti d fine. The tails are matle into boas and bmslioa. 

TigcT —Specimens are rare. Those fiom Bengal are large and 
short in hair, but well marked , while those from northern Clwiia 
have hair 2 to 3 inches long, and frequently measure 10 to 14 feet 
in length. Value of the latter, from £10 to £20 

Wdf — The largest are from Labiador, moasuring from 4 to 6 
feet long, chiefly gray-brown m colour, with long, flowing, coarse 
overhair The finest are from Fort_ Churchill, and fetch a high 
price The American piaine wolf is a variety inferior m. eveiy 
respect. Price of best, £2, of the infenor, 43. The wolf la very 
destructive of the fui-beanng ammols, andisanobjectofextemiina- 
tiou with all tivippers. 

Woloarm — ^From Eussia, Norway, and Hudson’s Bay Colour 
a clear dark brown, overhair coarse, 2} mchos long, Value from 
12s to 243. 


Of the fur-bearers, those that seek their food in water 
Lawa their fmesfc but shortest for on the belly, and longer 
fur upon the back ; wlule those that awoid tiie rivers have 
their longest and finest fur upon the back, and their belhes 
clothed with fine, long, flowing overhair. 

Dressing . — Raw furs are made ready for use by softening 
tlia pelt with pure butter or olive oil, trampling them in 
tubs filled with fine hardwood sawdust at about blood heat, 
drawing the pelt over a sharp knife to remove every particle 
of flesh, and finally trampbng them again in clean sawdu^. 
The pelt thus becomes soft and pliable like the fine kid 
used for gloves. They are then ready for the furrier, who 
assorts the skins as to colour and overhair, and cuts them 
in various ways to bring them, to the pattern of the article 
required. Havmg beau sewed together with a close, fine 
overseam, the article is damped, and etretched upon a 
smooth pine board after a pattern marked, then nailed 
along its edges and left to dry. After removal from the 
board the article is trimmed, and softened by rubbing, and 
13 then ready for the liner. The shll of the furrier lies in 
the taste exhibited in the arrangement of the furs, and m 
the economy of use of material. 

Dydng . — Purs ace dyed in a variety of ways to make 
them uniform in colour, and adapt them to the fashion and 
baste of the time. Ordinarily this is a cheap and ready 
process, and only becomes an art when employed upon fine 
skins, from whidb the overhair has been first removed by 
plucking, leaving the fur alone to receive the dye-stuff. 
Among these are the sldns of the musk rat, beaver, otter, 
and especially the for seal; the last has received very 
careful attention, as its entire valute depends upon the 
perfection and sugcks of the proems. Unprime fur seals 
part with their overhair very reluctantly, while the seasoned 


skins are very readily uuhalred, leaving the fur in all its 
smoothness 5 thus the best grades are likely to be very 
good, while the rest rank only from ordinary to very com- 
mon. A subsequent process is the removal of all grease 
from the fur, which is effected by repeated washings in 
softened water ; if this is imperfectly done, the colour will 
be uneven and not permanent. The final woik is to 
prepare a dye of suitable strength, and apply it in a suitable 
way, to infuse the colouring matters into the fur, without 
suffering too much of it to reach the pelt, whereby its 
durability might be ruined. London claims to have accom- 
plished this for the sealskin in a manner that distances all 
competition ; and it certainly enjoys a wide poptilaiity, ns 
well as the substantial fruits of the sale of its production of 
coloured seals. But America also has its successful dyers 
of seals, OU0 of the most important of the results they 
have achieved being the giving to the fur seal a fine deep 
brown colour, without injuring or burning the fur, while 
leaving the pelt soft, light, and durable. 

Pnce& of Fancy Fms . — The market value of dressed and 
manufactured furs is at the mercy of fickle fashion and the 
weather. The production of any one variety is very limited, 
and consequently those that are in fashion during a cold 
winter command full and even extravagant prices, while 
others, of equal intrinsic merit, have a merely nominal 
valua The consumer is not more responsibb for this 
than are the fmnier and the fur merchant. It was the 
remark of an old and successful fur dealer that “furs 
when wanted are diamonds, when not wanted are char- 
coal.” tLs fact rendero the tmde an extremely hazardous 
one, and tends to make the venture in it a matter of specu- 
lation rather than of provident enterprise , and while the 
consumer occasionally may have to pay a very extravagant 
price for some few varieties of furs for a short period, it 
happens far more frequently that the fur dealer is a severe 
sufferer by reason of sanguine anticipations of advance in 
values, which in nine cases out of ten are doomed to 
disappointment. (m. m. b.) 

The £ 01*030105 article is ropnntecl, by permission of Mcsots Little, 
Brown, and Co., Boston, Mass., from Fur a»d the Fur Trade, by 
M. M Backus, Boston, 187S. 

FUEEEDPORE. See Faeidpue. 

FUEETlfilRE, ANTonO!, beat known as the author of a 
jDicHmnciire Unive^'sel de la Langm Fmn^aise, was bom at 
Paris in 1620, and died 14th May 1688. He first studied 
law, and practised for a time as an advocate, but finally 
entered the church and became abbd of Chalivoy. ^ In his 
leisure moments he devoted himself to letters, and in virinio 
of his satires— Amgm'ig^ue mt Histoire dea dernier,^ 
trovhVea ca'T'ivea au roycuwnie d'Hoguencef 1658, Yoyage de 
Mercnre, 1659, &c — he was admitted a member of the 
French Academy in 1663. That learned body had long 
promised to the world a complete dictionary of the French 
tongue ; and when they heard that Foretifere was on the 
point of issuing a work of a similar nature, they inter- 
fered, alleging that he had purloined from their stores, 
and that they possessed the exclusive privilege of publish- 
ing such a boob. After much bitter recmmnation on both 
aides tbe offender was expelled m 1685 ; but this act 
of injustice he took a severe revenge in his satire Couches 
de VAoadhnk. The reply which he made to the Acadenoi- 
cian Charpentier, entitled Factuma, ran through four edi- 
taouB. His dictionary was published at Rotterdam two 
years after his death It was afterwards revised un- 
proved by Basnage, who published his edition in 1701 and 
again in 1725; and it continued to enjoy a lugh reputer 
tion tfil the appearance of the DtcHomaire de Tr^cmr, for 
which indeed it furnished the basis. Furetihrea other 
works do not possess any great literary merit , but one of 
them, I/e Homan Bourgeois, is of interest as descriptive of 
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the evevy-daj? life of his times, and has been reprinted in I 
1855 under the editorship of Ed. Fournier and Ch, Asse- ] 
litieau. The Furetei'iana, which appeared in Paris eight 
years after Furetiere’s death, is a collection of but little 
value. 

FUEIES also called Die-e) are not native to 

Latin mythology, but adopted and modified from the Greek 
Erinyts (see Eeinte.s). Originally denoting the avenging 
power exerted by nature against all transgressors of its 
regular order, and spoken of by older poets (Somer, 
AUschylus, &c.) either simply in the singular or iu the 
plural as an indefinite number, the Erinyes assumed later 
a more rigid and methodical form. As the conception of 
a future life grew, they were invested with the duty of 
punishing sinners, and were settled in Tartarus (Virgil, 
JSii. vi.) j their number^was fixed down to the sacred three 
(a number mentioned so early as Eurip., Orestes), and indi- 
vidual names, AJlecto, Tisiphone, and Megmra, occur first in 
the Alexandrian poets and are adopted in Latin. But 
besides this, Virgil, and the later poets in imitation of him, 
frequently employ the Furise in another way which is also 
suggested by a Greek original. The Erinyes are said to 
madden the transgressor and lead him into further crimes 
which work their owu punishment {11. xix. 87 ; Ocl. xv. 
234) ; and .^Bschylus by a strong metaphor calls Helen an 
Erinys, as it were, a scourge of men {Agam. 729), Virgil 
develops this thought so as to make the Furise the agents 
employed by the higher gods to stir up all mischief and 
strife and hatred on the earth. They sit close by the throne 
of Jupiter, ready to execute his errands of ill {JEii. xii.); 
Allecto is sent by Juno to raise the war against ^Eneas (so 
also Ovid, Met. iv. 473 j Statius, Tkeb. i, &c.) ; they are 
the pTonuhce of an unhappy marriage (Lucan, viii. 90). 
Without regard to ethical propriety, they are employed as a 
convenient poetic machinery. The free, fluid conception of 
the Greek myth, hiding in it the deepest truth and capable 
of infinite growth, was in this case, as so often among the 
Latins, either hardened into a stiff, lifeless morality, or 
altered into a fanciful device to suit a capricious and 
arbitrary system of divine action. There are also some 
relics of an ancient Italian conception akin to the Erinys. 
Goddesses named Furinse were powerful in the underworldj 
they had their own flamen Furinalis, their festival Furi- 
nalia on July 25fch, their grove across the Tiber, where 0. 
Gracchus was slain. Like Erinys the word is used both 
in singular and in plural; and both Furina (root bhur) and 
Erinys (root sar) mean “the rapidly moving” (see Kuhn in 
Zeitschrift, i.). At a very early period this genuine native 
idea disappeared before the Grecizing tendency, and was 
in the time of Yarro almost forgotten (Yarro, L.L. vi. 
19). 

For the artistic representation see Bottiger, Ficrk'HTmsJce. 

FIJENAOE, Under this name are included all con- 
trivances for the production and utilization of heat by the 
combustion of fuel 

The word is common to all the Eomance tongues, appear- 
ing in more or less modified forms of the Latin fornax. 
But in all those languages the word has a more extended 
meaning than in English, as it covers every variety of 
heating apparatus; while here, in addition to furnaces 
proper, we distinguish other varieties as ovens, stoves, and 
%ilns. The first of these, in the form Ofen, is used in 
German as a general term like the French but in i 
English it has been restricted to those apparatus in which 
only a moderate temperature, usually below a red heat, is 
produced iu a close chamber. Our bakers’ ovens, hot-air 
ovens or stoves, annealing ovens for glass or metal, &c., 
would all be called fo%crs in French and O^en in German, 
in ^common with furnaces of all kinds. Stove, an equi- 
valent of oven, is from the German Stuhe, i.e., a heated 


room, and is commonly so understood; but is also applied 
to open fire-places, which appears to be somewhat of a 
departure from the original signification. 

Furnaces are constructed according to many different 
patterns with varying degrees of complexity in arrange- 
ment ; hut all may be considered as combining three essen- 
tial parts, — namely, the fire-place in which the fuel is con- 
sumed, the heated chamber, laboratory, hearth, or working 
bed, as it is variously called, where the heat is applied to the 
special work for which the furnace is designed, and the ap- 
Iiaratus for producing rapid combustion by the supply of 
air under pressure to the fire. In the simplest cases, the 
functions of two or more of these parts may he combined 
into one, as in the smith’s forge, where the fire-place and 
heating chamber are united, the iron being placed among 
the coals, only the air for burning being supplied under 
pressure from a blowing engine by a second special con- 
trivance, the tuyere, tuiron, twyer, or blast pipe ; but in 
tbe more refined modern furnaces, where great economy 
of fuel is an object, the different functions are distributed 
over separate and distinct apparatus, the fuel being con- 
verted into gas in one, dried in another, and heated in a 
third, before arriving at the point of combustion in the 
w'orking chamber of the- furnace proper. 

The most obvious distinction that can he used in the 
classification of furnaces is founded on the method adopted 
for supplying air, which may either be blown into the fire,, 
under a pressure above that of the atmosphere suflScieut to- 
overcome the resistance presented by the packed columns 
of fuel and other materials to its free passage, or be drawn 
through it by a partial vacuum in a chimney formed by 
the heated gases on their way to the atmosphere. The 
former are known as blast furnaces, and the latter as 
chimney draught, air, or wind furnaces. 

Stacie and Blast Furnaces . — The blast furnace in its 
simplest form is among the oldest, if not the oldest, of 
metallurgical contrivances. In the old copper smelting 
district of Arabia Petr®a, clay blast pipes dating back to 
the earlier dynasties of the ancient empire of Egypt have 
been found in great numbers, buried in slag heaps; and in 
India the native smiths and iron workers continue to the- 


present day the use of furnaces of similar primitive types. 
These, when reduced to their most simple expression, 
are mere basin-shaped hollows in the ground, containing 
ignited charcoal and the substances to he heated, the 
fire being urged by a blast of air blown in through one or 
more nozzles from a bellows at or near the top. This class 
of furnace is usually known as an open fire or hearth, and 
is represented in a more advanced stage of development by 
the Catalan, German, and Walloon forges formerly used in 
the production of malleable iron, and still current to some- 
extent in Sweden, Corsica, and a few places in central 
Europe. Figs. 1 and 2 represent a Catalan forge in use 


a few years since at Mont- 
gaillard, in Ari^ge, then 
one of the few .localities in 
which the process survived, 

It is now probably com- 
pletely abandoned. In all 1 
of these the parts are 
essentially the same: the 
cavity in the ground is 
represented by a pit of 
square or rectangular sec- 

tion lined with brick or ^ „ 

stone of a kind not readily 1— Oatato I-orge. 
acted on by heat, about 1|- or 2 feet deep, usually some- 
what larger above than below, with a tuyere or blast pipe of 


copper penetrating one of the walls near the top, with a 
considerable downward inclination, so that the air meets- 
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the fuel some way down. In the wort of iron-smelting, the 
ore is laid in a heap upon the fuel (charcoal) filling up the 
hearth, and is gradually brought to the metallic state by the 
reducing action of the carbonic oxide formed at the tuyere. 
The metal sinks through the 
ignited fuel, forming, in the 
hearth, a spongy mass or ball 
which is lifted out by the 
smelters at the end of each 
operation, and carried to the 
forge hammer. The earthy 
matters form a fusible glass 
or slag melt, and collect at the 
lowest point of the hearth, 
whence they are removed by 
opening a hole pierced through 
the front wall at the bottom. 

The active portion of such a 
furnace is essentially that above the blast pipe, the function 
of the lower part being merely the collection of the reduced 
metal; the fire may therefore be regarded as burning in an 
unconfined space, with the waste of a large amount of its 
heating power. By continuing the walla of the hearth 
above the tuyere, into a shaft or stack either of the same or 
some other section, we obtain a furnace of increased capacity, 
but with no greater power of consuming fuel, in which the 
material to be treated can be heated up gradually by load- 
ing it into the stack, alternately with layers of fuel, the 
charge descending regularly to the point of combustion, and 
absorbing a proportion of the heat of the flame that went 
to waste in the open fire, This principle is capable of ve^ 
wide extension, the blast furnace being mainly limited in 
height by the strength the column of materials or “burden” 
lias to resist crushing, under the weight due to the head 
adopted, and the power of the blowing engine to supply blast 
of sufficient density to overcome the resistance of the closely 
packed materials to the free passage of the spent gases. 
The consuming power of the furnace or the rate at which 
it can burn the fuel supplied, is measured by the number 
of tuyeres and their section. In the largest modern blast 
furnaces used for smelting iron ores, they may be as many 
as six or eight, but as a rule the smaller number of from 
three to five of larger area is adopted, and with these there 
is no difficulty experienced in burning from 80 to 100 tons 
of coke per day in hearths of 5 to 7 feet in diameter. 

The profile adopted for blast furnaces has been very 
much varied at different times. The earliest examples were 
invariably square or rectangular in horizontal section, and 
the same class of form has been retained in many instances 
up to the present time ; but the general tendency of modern 
practice is to substitute round sections, their construction 
being facilitated by the use of specially moulded bricks which 
have entirely superseded the sandstone blocks formerly 
used. The vertical section, on the other hand, is subject to 
considerable variation according to the work to which the 
furnace is applied. Where the operation is simply one of 
fusion, as in the iron -founder’s so-called cupola, in which 
there is no very great change in volume in the materials on 
their descent to the tuyeres, the stack is nearly or quite 
straight-sided, but when, as is the case with the smelting 
of iron ores with limestone flux, a large proportion of vola- 
tile matter has to be removed in the process, a wall of 
varying inclination is used, so that the body of the furnace 
is formed of two dissimilar truncated cones, joined by their 
bases as in fig. 3, the lower one passing downwards into a 
short, nearly cylindrical, position. The upper cone DO is 
known as the stack proper, the lower one, from the broadest 
part 0 to the tuyeres B, as the boshes, and the lower cylin- 
drical part AB as the hearth. The further consideration 
of this subject belongs, however, more particularly to the 



Pig. 2. — Elevation of Catalan 
Forge. 



Pig. 3. — Section of Blast rurnace. 


article Iron, It may be sufficient to say tliat all blast fur- 
naces of large size are more or less reducible to this pattern. 

The use of bellows 
or of analogous con- 
trivances is not essen- 
tial to the working of 
stack furnaces; as the 
supply of air may, in 
furnaces of small size, 
be equally well ob- 
tained by the draught 
a chimney, or a 
steam jet aspirator. 

The former plan is 
adopted in the so- 
called economic fur- 
nace (homo eeonomico) 
of the Cartagena lead 
district in Spain, used 
re-smelting old 
slags and waste pro- 
ducts of the Eoman 
mines, and the latter 
Woodward’s and 
Ireland’s cupolas for 
iron foundries. In 
either case numerous 
holes representing 
tuyeres are provided 
around the lower 
part of the furnace, often in two rows at different heights. 
These furnaces have not, however, been very generally 
adopted; and even in Spain the chimney draught has in 
many instances been replaced by a fan blower. 

A more primitive form of the same contrivance is still in 
use in Burmah, — the furnace, about 5 or 6 feet high, being 
placed on the side of a bank facing the prevailing wind, 
which enters through a series of small round tuyere holes. 
Similar contrivances were used by the ancient Celtic inhabit- 
ants of the Ehine valley, — the ruins of furnaces and slag 
heaps being found in the Nassau and Eifel hill countries, 
in high exposed situations far away from streams, where 
water power for bellows could have been obtained, 

Reverberatory Furnaces . — Blast furnaces are, from the 
intimate contact between the burden to be smelted and the 
fuel, the least wasteful of heat ; but their use supposes the 
possibility of obtaining fuel of good quality and free from 
sulphur or other substances likely to deteriorate the metal 
produced. In all cases, therefore, where it is desired to do 
the work out of contact with the solid fuel, the operation of 
burning or heat-producing must be performed in a special 
fire-place or combustion chamber, the body of flame and 
heated gas being afterwards made to act upon the surface 
of the material exposed in a broad thin layer in the work- 
ing bed or laboratory of the furnace by reverberation from 
the low vaulted roof covering the bed. Such furnaces are 
known by the general name of reverberatory or reverbatory 
furnaces, also as air or wind furnaces, to distinguish them 
from those worked with compressed air or blast. 

Originally the term cupola was used for the reverberatory 
furnace, but in the course of time it has changed its mean- 
ing, and is now given to a small blast furnace such as that 
used by iron-founders, — reverberatory smelting furnaces in 
the same trade being called air furnaces, 

Bigs. 4, 5, and 6 represent a reverberatory furnace such 
s is used for the fusion of copper ores for regulus, and 
may be taken as generally representing its class. The fire- 
place A is divided from the working bed B by a low wall C 
known as the fire bridge, and at the opposite end there is 
sometimes, though not invariably, a second bridge of less 
IX. — io6 
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heiglit called tlie flue bridge D. A short diagonal flue or 
up-fcake E conveys the current of spent flame to the chimney 



Fxg. 4.— Lonjitadinal section of Keverteratory Furnace. 

E which is of square section diminishing by steps at turn or 
three different heights, and provided at the top with 



Fia. 5. — Esverberatory Furnace (horizontid section), 
a covering plate or damper G, which may be raised or 
lowered by a chain reaching to the ground, and serves for 



Fig. 6. — Reverberatory Funiace (elevation at flue end,), 
regulating the speed of the exhaust gases, and thereby the 
draught of air through the fire. Where several furnaces 
are connected with the same chimney stack, the damper 


takes the form of a sliding plate in the mouth of the con- 
necting flue, so that the draught in one may be modified 
without affecting the others. The fire bridge is partially 
protected against the intense heat of the body of flame 
issuing through the fire arch by a passage to w'hich the 
air has free access. The material to be melted is intro- 
duced into the furnace from the hoppers HH through the 
charging holes in the roof. When melted the products 
separate on the bed {which is made of closely packed sand 
or other infusible substances), according to their density; 
the lighter earthy matters forming an upper layer of slag 
are drawn out by the slag hole K at the flue end into an 
iron waggon or bogie, while the metal subsides to the bot- 
tom of the bed, and at the termination of the operation 
is run out by the tap hole L into moulds or granulated 
into water. The opposite opening M is the working door, 
through w^hich the tool for stirring the charge is introduced. 
It is covered by a plate suspended to a lever, similar to 
that seen in the end elevation (fig. 6) in front of the slag 
hole. 

According to the purposes to which they are applied, 
reverberatory furnaces may be classed into two groups, 
namely, fusion or melting furnaces, and calcining or wasting 
furnaces, also called calciners. The former have a very 
extended application in many branches of industry, being 
used by both founders and smelters in the fusion of metals ; 
iu the concentration of poor metallic compounds by fusion 
into regulus ; in the reduction of lead and tin ores; for 
refining copper and silver ; for making malleable iron by the 
paddling processes and welding ; and for the manufacture 
of carbonate from sulphate of sodium in chemical works, (fee. 
Calcining furnaces have a less extended application, being 
chiefly employed in the conversion of metallic sulphides 
into oxides by continued exposure to the action of air at a 
temperature far below that of fusion, or into chlorides by 
roasting with chloride of sodium. As some of these sub- 
stances (for example, sulphide of lead and copper pyrites) 
are readily fusible when first heated, but become more re- 
fractory as part of the sulphur is dissipated and oxygen 
takes its place, it is important that the heat should bo 
very carefully regulated at first, otherwise the mass may 
become clotted or fritted together, and the oxidizing effect 
of the air soon ceases unless the fritted masses be broken 
small again. This is generally done by making the bed of 
the furnace very long in proportion to its breadth and to the 
fire grate area, which may be the more easily done as a not 
inconsiderable amount of heat is given out during the oxida- 
tion of the ore, — such increased length being often obtained 
by placing two or even three working beds one above the 
other, and allowing the flame to pass over them in order 
from below upwards. Such calciners are used especially 
in roasting zinc blende into oxide of zinc, and in the con- 
version of sulphides of copper into chlorides in the wet ex- 
traction process. In some processes of lead smelting, where 
the minerals treated contain sand, the long calciner is pro- 
vided w'ith a melting bottom close to the fire-place, so that 
the desulphurized ore leaves the furnace as a glassy slag 
or silicate, which is subsequently reduced to the metallic 
state by fusion with fluxes in blast furnaces. 

Muffle Furnaces. — K third class of furnaces are so ar- 
ranged that the work is done by indirect heating; that is, 
the material under treatment, whether subjected to calcina- 
tion, fusion, or any other process, is not brought in contact 
either with fuel or flame, but is raised to the proper tem- 
perature by exposure in a chamber heated externally by the 
products of combustion. These are known as muffle or 
chamber furnaces; and by supposing tbe crucibles or retorts 
to represent similar chambers of only temporary duration, the 
ordinary pot melting air furnaces, and those for the reduc- 
tion of zinc ores or the manufacture of coal gas, may be in 
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eluded ia the same category. These are almost invariably 
air furnaces, though sometimes air under pressure is used ; 
as for example in the combustion of small anthracitic coal, 
where a current of air from a fan-blower is sometimes blown 
under the grate to promote combustion. 

Crucible Melting Furnaces. — Tigs. 7 and 8 represent a 
series of one of the simplest furnaces of this class, the ordi- 
nary crucible air furnace, or poi 
melting hole, according to the 
Sheffield term used in cast-steel I 1 
works. It is a chamber of brick- 
Vvmrk a, either straight in the 

sides or more generally some- 

what barrel-shaped, with a grate 
at the bottom, and of sufficient 
capacity to hold one or two 

crucibles h, containing from 50 

to 70 lb weight of steel each, 
enough room being left around 
them for coke to bring the con- 
tents up to the melting point in 
five or six hours. The crucibles 
are supported upon disks, or 
■‘‘cheeses” of fire-brick, placed 
upon the grate; the draught is 
maintained by a chimney c about 
30 feet high, communicating Pig- 7. — Crucible Molting Fur- 

with the furnace by a short flue (longitudinal section), 
near the top of the latter. The furnace is placed nearly or 
quite level with the floor of the casting shop/, and covered 
with a square fire tile or quarry g, set in an iron frame with 
a projecting handle, the fire grate being accessible from the 
cellar below. 

Assay er s' Muffle Fxmiace. — The construction of a muffle 
furnace as used by assayers has already been described in 
the article Assaying, vol. ii, 
p. 726. It is simply a small 
square air furnace with a 
D-shaped chamber of fire- 
clay fixed in the middle, 
so as to be surrounded with 
incandescent fuel, a current 
of air being drawn through it 
by a series of draught holes 
or slits in the roof or sides. 

Larger-sized muffles are used 
by enamellers and painters, 
and in the production of 
enamelled iron goods, as Fia. 8. -Crucible Meltiug Furnace 
well a.s for calcining minerals (transverse section), 

containing arsenic where it is to be collected for sale, and 
in the production of metallic colours where the material 
has to be kept free from the influence of flame and smoke. 

Fnryiace Materials , — The materials used in the construc- 
tion of furnaces are divisible into two classes, namely, 
ordinary, and refractory or fire-resisting. The former are 
used principally as casing, walls, pillars, or other supporting 
parts of the structure, and includes ordinary red or yellow 
bricks, clay-slate, granite, and most building stones \ while 
the latter are reserved for the parts immediately in contact 
with the fuel and flame, such as the lining of the fire-place, 
the arches, roof, and flues, the lower part if not the whole 
of the chimney lining in reverberatory furnaces, and the 
whole of the internal walls of blast furnaces.^ Among 
such substances are fire-clay and fire-bricks, certain sand- 
stones, silica in the form of ganister, and Dinas stone and 
bricks, ferric oxide and alumina, carbon (as coke and 


I 111 the figures fire-brick work is represented by closer, and casing 
walls in ordinary bricks by more open shading. 


graphite), magnesia, lime and oxide of chromium, — their 
relative importance being indicated by their order, the last 
two or three indeed being only of limited use. 

The most essential point in good fire-clays, or in the 
bricks or other objects made from them, is the power of re- 
sisting fusion at the highest heat to which they may be 
exposed. This supposes them to be free from metallic ox- 
ides, forming easily fusible compounds with silica, .such as 
lime or iron, the presence of the former even in compara- 
tively small proportion being very detrimental. As clays 
they must be sufficiently plastic to be readily moulded, but 
at the same time possess sufficient stiffness not to contract 
too strongly in drying, whereby the objects produced 
would be liable to be warped or cracked before firing. In 
most cases, however, the latter tendency is guarded against, 
in making lip the paste for moulding, by adding to the fresh 
clay a certain proportion of burnt material of the same 
kind, such as old bricks or potsherds, ground to a coarse 
powder. Coke dust or graphite is used for the same pur- 
pose in crucible making. 

The most highly valued fire-clays are derived from the 
CoalMeasures. Amongthe chief localities are the neighbour- 
hood of Stourbridge in Worcestershire and Stanningtou near 
Sheffield, which supply most of the materials for cracibles 
used in steel and brass melting, and the pots for glass 
houses ; ISTewcastle-on-Tyiie, and Glenhoig near Glasgow, 
where heavy blast furnace and other fire-bricks, gas retorts, 
<fec., are made in large quantities. Coarse-grained but very 
strong fire-bricks are also made of the waste of the china 
clay works at Lee Moor, Devon, See Fiee-Olay. 

In Belgium, the clay raised at Andenne is very largely 
used for making retorts for zinc furnaces, not for local 
use alone, as it is exported for the same purpose to Fngland 
and other countries. The principal French fire-clays are 
derived from the Tertiary strata in the south, and more 
nearly resemble porcelain clays than those of the Coal 
Measures. They give wares of remarkably fine texture 
and surface, combined with high refractory character. The 
principal centre of manufacture is in Paris, where small 
crucibles, tubes, furnaces, and other articles for the use of 
assaying and chemical laboratories, as well as for gold and 
silver refining, are produced in large quantities. 

In Germany, Ips and Passau on the Danube, and Gross 
Almerode in Hesse, are the best known localities producing 
fire-clay goods, the crucibles from the last-mentioned place, 
known as Hessian crucibles, going all over the world. 
These, though not showing a great resistance to extreme 
heat, are very slightly affected by sudden alternations in 
heating, as they may be plunged cold into a strongly heated 
furnace without cracking, a treatment to which French and 
Stourbridge pots cannot be subjected with safety. The 
Cornish crucibles used in copper assaying, made at Eedruth, 
are generally similar in quality and behaviour to the 
Hessian, but are not quite so rapidly perforated by corrosive 
fluxes. 

Plumbago or graphite is largely used in the production 
of crucibles, ‘not in the pure state but in admixture with 
fire-clay; the proportion of the former varies with the 
quality from 25 to nearly 5U per cent. These are the 
most enduring of all crucibles, the best lasting out 70 or 
80 meltings in brass foundries, about 50 with bronze, and 
8 to 10 in steel melting. The most important manufactory 
is that of the Patent Plumbago Crucible Company, Batter- 
sea, on the Thames, where the best Ceylon graphite is the 
basis of the composition employed. They are also made in 
all the principal crucible works of tbe continent of Europe 
and in tbe graphite-producing localities of Canada and the 
United States. 

Silica is used in furnace-building in the forms of sand, 
ganister, a finely-ground sandstone from the Coal Measures 
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of Yorkshire, and the analogous substance known as Dinas 
clay, which is really nearl}’’ pure silica, containing at most 
about 2^ per cent, of bases. Dinas clay is found at various 
places in the Yale of Yeath in South Wales, iu the form of 
a loose disintegrated sandstone, which is crushed between 
rollers, mixed with about 1 per cent, of linie, and moulded 
into bricks that are fired in kilns at a very high tempera- 
ture. These bricks are specially used for the roof, fire 
arches, and other parts subjected to intense heat in reverbera- 
tory steel melting furnaces, and, although infusible under 
ordinary conditions, are often fairly melted by the heat 
without fluxing or corrosion after a certain amount of ex- 
posure. Ganister, a slightly plastic siliceous sand, is simi- 
larly used for the lining of Bessemer steel converters ; it is 
found in the neighbourhood of Sheffield. 

Alumina as a refractory material is chiefly used in the 
form of an hydrated aluminous iron ore known as bauxete, 
found in the south of France, in Carniola, and in 
Antrim ; but its applications are somewhat special. It 
has been found to stand well for the linings of rotatory 
puddling furnaces, where, under long-continued heating, it 
changes into a substance as hard and infusible as natural 
emery. In the Paris Exhibition of 1878 biicks very 
hard and dense in character, said tobe of pure alumina, were 
exhibited by hluller & Co. of Paris, as well as bricks of 
magnesia, the latter being specially remarkable for their 
great weight. They are intended for 
temperatures obtainable iu steel fur- 
naces, or for the melting of platinum 
before the oxy-hydrogeu blowpipe. 

For the latter purpose, however, lime 
is generally used ; but as this substance 
has only small stability, it is usually 
bedded in a casing of fi.re-brick. Fig. 

9 is a section of a lime furnace as 
used for platinum melting. The flame 
of the gas jet is introduced through 
the hole at the top, and plays over the 
in the hollow below. Oxide of chromium and chromic 
iron ore have been proposed as refractory crucible materials 
by Andouin of Paris. The former may be used as a bed 
for melting platinum in the same way as lime or magnesia, 
without afecting the quality of the metal. 

Ferric oxide, though not strictly infusible, is largely 
used as a protecting lining for furnaces in which malleable 
iron is made, a portion of the ore being reduced and 
recovered in the process. In an oxidizing atmosphere it is 
indifferent to silica, and therefore siliceous bricks contain- 
ing a considerable proportion of ferric oxide, when used in 
flues of boilers, brewers’ coppers, &c., and similar situations, 
are perfectly flre-resisting so long as the heated gas con- 
tains a large proportion of unconsumed air. The red fire- 
bricks known as Windsor bricks, which are practically 
similar in composition to soft red sandstone, are of this 
character, 

lurnact Qonstruction . — In the construction of furnaces 
provision has to be made for the unequal expansion of the 
different parts under the effect of heat. This is especially 
necessary in the case of reverberatory furnaces, which are es- 
sentially weak structures, and therefore require to be bound 
together by complicated systems of tie rods and uprights 
or buck staves. The latter are very commonly made of old I 
flat bottom rails, laid with the flat of the flange against the 
w.dl. Paddling furnaces are usually entirely cased with 
iron plates, and blast furnaces with hoops round each course 
of the stack, or in those of thinner constructions the fire- 
brick work is entirely enclosed in a wrought iron casing 
or jacket. Such parts as may be subjected to extreme 
heat and the fretting action of molten material, as the 
tuyere and slag breasts of blast furnaces, and the fire 


bridges and bed plates of reverberatory furnaces, are often 
made iu cast iron with double walls, a current of water 
or air being kept circulating through the intermediate 
space. In this way the metal, owing to its high con- 
ductivity and low specific heat as compared to that of water, 
is kept at a temperature far below its melting point if the 
water is renewed quickly enough. It is of course necessary 
in such cases that the circulation shall be perfectly free, in 
order to prevent the accumulation of steam under pressure 
in the interior of the casting. This method has received con- 
siderable extension of late years, notably in furnace-smelting 
of iron ores containing manganese, where the entire hearth 
is often completely water-cased, and in some lead furnaces 
where no fire-brick lining is used, the lower part of the 
furnace stack being a mere double iron box cooled by water 
sufficiently to keep a coating of slag adhering to the inner 
shell which prevents the metal from being acted upon. 

Furnaces with special Methods of Firing . — In the examples 
hitherto noticed, the use of solid fuel has alone beeu con- 
sidered, whether in admixture with the charge in blast 
furnaces or burnt upon a grate in reverberatory furnaces. 
In either case the useful heating effect realized is consider- 
ably below that indicated as possible by theory, and for 
the same reason, namely, that the carbon factor of the fuel 
is to a considerable extent only partially oxidized, producing 
carbonic oxide CO, instead of carbonic acid COg, as it should 
do if the combustion were complete. This is attended with 
great loss of heat, unless steps be taken to ensure the sub- 
sequent combustion of the carbonic oxide, by bringing it 
into contact with more air at an appropriate temperature. 
The production of carbonic oxide is a necessary consequence 
where coal is used in large masses, the carbonic acid in the 
gases resulting from complete combustion at any spot 
being reduced more or less completely to carbonic oxide by 
contact with the ignited carbon immediately adjacent. To 
obtain the most perfect combustion it is, therefore, essential 
that the layer of fuel upon the bars in a grate fire should 
be as thin as is consistent with preventing the passage of 
an undue amount of air, which is attended with a strong 
cooling effect. This condition is, however, only possible 
in such furnaces as require an oxidizing atmosphere, as, for 
example, boiler fires and the different forms of calciners. 

Coal-Dust Furnace , — A special method of providing more 
intimate contact between air and fuel has been adopted in 
a furnace designed by Mr T. E. Crampton, who grinds the 
whole of the coal to a fine powder in a flour mill, and pro- 
pels a current of coal dust and air, mixed in the right pro- 
portion for burning, into the combustion chamber represent- 
ting the fire-place of au ordinary furnace, either by a fan 
blower or by chimney draught. In the special application 
of welding iron considerable economy has been obtained 
with this furnace over ordinary coal-firing, but its use has 
up to the present time been exceedingly limited. 

Gas F^irnaces .- — A more general remedy has been found 
in what is known as gas-firing, where the whole of the fuel 
is of design first imperfectly burned, z.e., converted into car- 
bonic oxide or rather into a mixture of carbonic oxide and 
nitrogen, by reducing the supply of air through the grate 
to a minimum and completing the combustion on the fire 
bridge by a further supply of air introduced through special 
channels either at ordinary atmospheric temperature or 
artificially heated. In this case, the fire-place proper is 
replaced by a gas-producer or gazogene, which may either 
form one construction with the other parts of the furnace or 
be separated from them. Fig, 10 represents a gas-producer 
intended for heating retort furnaces in gas works. The coal 
is charged into a deep barrel-shaped stack a, terminated 
below by a small inclined grate &, with flat bars placed edge- 
wise, like the steps of a ladder or the laths of a Venetian 
blind, allowing sufficient air to pass between for a smothered 


use at the extreme 



PiQ. 9. — Section of 
Lime Furnace. 

surface of the metal 
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combustion, the gases produced passing out by the large 
flue c. The charging hole is covered by a closely 
fitting valve making a gas-tight joint, the escape of gas 
being prevented by the great thickness of coal above the 



flue and the strong draught in the latter. From the ex- 
ceedingly poisonous nature of carbonic oxide it is of the 
utmost importance to prevent the issue of unburnt gas; and 
if this cannot be prevented, the escape must be fired when 
the charging hole is opened. This is regularly done in 
blast furnaces working with gas-collecting flues, and even 
the native iron-smelters of India, in starting their small 
furnaces with stacks only a few feet high, observe the same 
precaution. Another point of equal importance is to pre- 
vent the access of air to the gas anywhere except at the 
point of ignition. Any leakage of air into the gas flufts 
must as a rule produce explosion. An ingenious and 
efficacious method of establishing the draught in gas- 
producers is adopted by Dr 0. W. Siemens. The gas 
delivery tube rises to a certain height, is then laid 
horizontal for a short distance, and finally descends verti- 
cally to the original level. The gas in passing along 
the horizontal tube loses heat by radiation, and on arriv- 
ing at the downward tube is sensibly denser than when it 
started, so that the second vertical tube acts as siphon and 
maintains constant exhaust on the producer. In some 
cases the gases from the fuel are modified in composition 
by an injection of steam from a pipe below the grate e (fig. 
10), which, impinging upon ignited coal, is decomposed into 
hydrocarbon and carbonic oxide gases. This transforma- 
tion is necessarily attended with considerable cooling effect, 
from the large amount of heat expended in the decomposi- 
tion of water, so that the method is only of limited appli- 
cation ; but the “ richness ” or fuel value of the gases is very 
considerably increased by its use. It is more particularly 
of value with dry or anthracitic coals. The gas-producer 
is used with advantage with very inferior fuels, such as peat, 
lignite, sawdust, <fcc,, containing much ash and water, and 
if the latter be removed by passing the crude gas through 
a condenser, according to the method adopted by Lundin 
in Sweden, the poorest material, such as wet sawdust, may 
be employed for puddling and steel melting, operations that 
require the highest attainable temperatures. 

Mechanical Furnaces . — The introduction and withdrawal 
of the charges in fusion furnaces is effected by gravitation, 
the solid masses of raw ore, fuel, and flux being thrown in 
at the top, and flowing out of the furnace at the taphole 


or slag run at the bottom. Vertical kilns, such as thos£ 
used for burning limestone and iron ores, are worked in a 
similar manner, — the raw stone going in at the top, and the 
burnt product falling through boles in the bottom when 
allowed to do so. With reverberatory calciners, however, 
where the work is done upon a horizontal bed, a consider- 
able amount of hand labour is expended in raking out the 
charge when finished, and in drawing slags from fusion 
furnaces; and more particularly in the puddling process of 
refining iron the amount of manual exertion required is 
very much greater. To diminish the item of expenditure 
on this head, various kinds of mechanical furnaces have 
been adopted, all of which canbe classified undorthree heads 
of gravitating furnaces, mechanical stirrers, and revolving 
furnaces. 

1. In gravitating furnaces the bed is laid at a slope 
just within the angle of repose of the charge, which is 
introduced at the upper end, and is pushed down the slope 
by fresh material, when necessary, in the contrary direction 
to the flame which enters at the lower end. This method 
is used in Styria for burning the dust of spathic iron ore 
which cannot be put into the kilns with the large lumps. 
The fuel used is blast furnace gas, the calciners being 
directly over the furnace top. Gerstenhofer’s pyrites 
burner, another furnace of this class, has a tall^ vertical 
chamber heated from below, and traversed by numerous 
narrow horizontal cross bars at different heights. The 
ore in fine powder is fed in at the top, through a hopper, 
in a regular thin stream, by a pair of rollers, and in 
falling lodges on the flats of the bars, forming a talus 
upon each of the height corresponding to the angle of 
rest of the material, which is, however, at short intervals 
removed to lower levels by the arrival of fresh ore from 
above. In this way a very large surface is exposed to the 
heat, and the ore, if containing sufficient sulphur to main- 
tain the combustion, is perfectly burned when it arrives at 
the bottom ; if, however, it is imperfectly sized or damp, 
or if it contains much earthy matter, the result is not very 
satisfactory. Stetefeld’s furnace, used for the conversion 

^ of sulphuretted silver ores into chlorides, is of a somewhat 
similar character. It is now largely used in the silver 
mines of the western States of America. 

2. Mechanical stirrers constitute a second division of 
mechanical furnaces, in which the labour of rabbling or 
stirring the charges is performed by combinations of levers 
and wheel-work taking motion from a rotating shaft, and 
more or less perfectly imitating the action of hand labour. 
They are almost entirely confined to puddling furnaces, and 
have not been very generally adopted for these. 

3. Revolving furnaces^ the third and most important 
division of mechanical furnaces, are of two kinds. The 
first of these resemble an ordinary reverberatory furnace 
by having a flat bed which, however, has the form of 
a circular disk mounted on a central shaft, and receives a 
slow movement of rotation from a water-wheel or other 
motor, so that every part of the surface is brought succes- 
sively under the action of the fire, the charge being stirred 
and ultimately removed by passing under a series of fixed 
scraper arms placed above the surface at various points. 
Brunton’s calciner, used in the “burning” of the pyritic 
minerals associated with tin ore, is the most familiar 
example of this type. The revolving hearth is also repre- 
sented in Pernot and Pousard's steel-melting furnaces.^ In 
these,! however, the hearth rotates on an inclined axis, so 
that the path of its surface is oblique to that of the 
flame. In the second class of revolving furnaces the 
working part is a hollow cylinder, between the fireplace 
and flue, with its axis horizontal or nearly so, whose inner 
surface represents the working bed. It is mounted upon 
friction rollers, and receives motion from a special steam 
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engine by means of a central belt of sptir gearing. Furnaces 
of this kind were first used in alkali worlcs for the conversion 
of sulphate into carbonate of sodium in the process known as 
black ash fusion, but have since been applied to puddling in 
A.inerica and. elsewhere by Danks and others; but for the 
latter purpose they are still to some extent in the^ expoeri' 
mental stage. As calciners they arc used in tin mines and 
for the chlorination of silver ores. 

Use of Heated Air , — The calorific intensity of fuelis found 
to be very considerably enhanced, if the combustion be ef- 
fected with air previously heated to any temperature between 
that of boiling water and a dull red heat, the same effect 
being observed both with solid and gaaeons fuel. The latter, 
especially when brought to tie burning jmint at a high 
temperature, produces a heat that can be resisted by the 
most refractory substances only, such as silica, alumina, and 
magnesia. This is attained in the regenerative furnace of 
Siemens, detailed consideration of which belongs more 
properly to the subject of iron. 

Bcoiiomi/ of JFuste Heat and Gas . — In every system of 
artificial heating, tie amount of heat nsefiilly applied is but 
a small proportion of that developed by combustion. Even 
under the most advantageous application, that of evaporation 
of water in a steam boiler where the gases of the fiire have 
to travel through a great length of flues bounded by thin 
iron surfaces of great heat-absorbing capacity, the tempe- 
rature of the current at the chimney is generally ^much 
above that required to maintain an active draught in the 
fire-place; and other tubes containing water, often in 
considerable numbers, forming the so-called fuel economizers, 
may often be interposed between the boiler and the chimney 
with marked advantage as regards saving of fuel. In re- 
verberatory and air furnaces used in the different operations 
of iron maniifaeture, where an extremely high temperature 
has to be maintained iu spaces of comparatively small extent, 
such as the beds of puddling, welding, and steel-melting 
furnacea, the temperature of the eshaust gases is exceedingly 
high, and if allowed to pass directly into the chimney they 
appear as a great body of flame at the top, It is now general 
to save a portion of this heat by passing the flame through 
flues of steam boilers, air-heating a2)paratus, or both — so 
that the steam required for the necessary operations of the 
forge and heated blast for the furnace itself may be 
obtained without further expenditure of fuel. The most 
perfect method of utilizing the waste heat hitherto applied 
is that of the Siemens regenerator, in which the spent gases 
are made to travel through chambers, known as regenerators 
or recuperators of heat, containing a quantity of thin 
fire-bricks piled into a cellular mass so as to offer a 
very large heat-absorbing surface, whereby their tem- 
perature is very considerably reduced, and they arrive at the 
chimney at a heat not exceeding 300 or 400 degrees. As 
soon as the bricks have become red hot, the current is 
diverted to an adjacent chamber or pair of chambers, and 
the acquired heat is removed by a current of cool gas or air 
passing towards the furnace, where it arrives at atemperature 
sufficiently high to ensure the greatest possible heating effect 
in combustion. This system being alternative, four regene- 
rators, two for air and two for gas, are required for each 
furnace ; but in some of the newer French patterns of so- 
called recuperative furnaces, a system of tubular bricks is 
adopted in the chambers and only the air is heated, the gas 
being brought hot from the producer to the furnace instead 
of cooling it first by atmospheric exposure in a long tube in 
the maimer adopted by Siemens, This allows a consider- 
able simplification in the apparatus; only a single regene- 
rator is required working continuously, the flame travelling 
outwards though one set of passages iu the bricks and the 
air inwards through another ; and as the former consists only 
of burnt gases, no explosion can take place if a communi- 


cation he established between the two currents through a 
leaking joint or broken brick. 

In iron-smelting blast furnaces the waste gases, though not 
escaping at as high sensible temperatures as those of the fur- 
naces previously con.sidered, are of considerable fuel value, 
and may render important services if properly applied. 
Owing to the conditions of the work, wfiieli require the 
maintenance of a sensibly reducing atmosphere, they contain 
a very notable proportion of carbonic oxide, and are drawn 
off by large wrought-iron tubes near the top of the furnace 
and conveyed by branch pipes to the different boilers and 
air-heating apparatus, which are nowas a rule entirely heated 
by the combustion of such gases. Formerly they wmie 
allowed to burn to waste at the mouth of a short chimney 
place above the furnace top, forming a huge body of flame, 
which was one of the most striking features of the Black 
Country landscape at night, but is now less commonly seen 
than formerly. Perhaps the greatest number of flaming fur- 
naces to he seen at present are those of the Scotch founding 
iron district about Gait&herrie, Coatbridge, &c. 

Figs. 11, 12, and 13 represent a modern furnace 
heated by gas burnt with hot air as applied to heating 
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Fio. 11. — Gas-heated ffetort Fiiniace (tran.'i verso section 
on A B fig. 13). 


gaa retorts. The retorts of fire clay r r r, sevou iu 
number, are mounted upon supports at botlx ends in 



an arched chamber having a long fluo running along tho 
centre line at the bottom, covered with bricks piorcod at 
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iiitervals by narrow slits a a a, which form the gas admission 
passages from the gas-producer flue/, the supply being regu- 
lated by a valve v. These alternate with similar slits b h 
of less depth, communicating with a lateral flue, supplying 
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Tia. 13, — Gas-lieated Retort Furaacc (horizontal section 
on E F fig. 11). 


heated air ; the mixture being effected at a great number of 
points ensures uniformity of combustion along the whole 
length of the furnace. The flame, after heating the retorts, 
descends by passage.s under the ends of the side retorts in 
the lower series to a number of arched divisions in the sub- 
structure containing the air-heating pipes, which are of cast 
iron in horse-shoe coils. Ey this means the temperature of 
the gases is considerably reduced by the time they reach 
the chimney fine, the heat intercepted being returned by 
the air to the combustion chamber, 

Lahomtory and Portable Furnaces . — Small air-furnaoes 
with hot plates or sand bath flues wmre formerly much 
employed in chemical laboratories, as well as small 
blast furnaces for crucibles heated with charcoal or coke. 
The use of such furnaces has very considerably diminished, 
owing to the general introduction of coal gas for heat- 
ing purposes in laboratories, which has been rendered 
possible by the invention of the Bunsen burner, in which 
the mixture of air and gas giving the least luminous but 
most powerfully heating flame is effected automatically 
by the effluent gas. These burners, or modifications 
of them, have also been applied to muffle furnaces, which 
aro convenient when only a few assays have to be made 
— the furnace being a mere clay shell and soon broirght 
to a working temperature ; but the fuel is too expensive 
to allow of their being used habitually or on a large 
scale. Petroleum, or rather the heavy oils obtained in tar 
refineries, having an equal or superior heating j^ower to coal 
gas, may also he used in laboratories for producing high 
temperatures. The oil is introduced in a thin stream upon a 
series of inclined and channelled bars, where it is almost im- 
mediately volatilized and burnt by air flowing in through 
parallel orifices. Furnaces of this kind may be used for 
melting cast-iron or bronze in small quantities, and were 
employed by M. St Claire Deville in experiments in the 
metallurgy of the platinum group of metals. 

Sef Strom’s blast furnace, used in Sweden for the assay of 
iron ores, is one of the most convenient forms of portable 
furnaces applied to melting in crucibles. It consists^ of a 
sheet-iron cylinder about 8 or 9 inches iu diameter, within 
which is fixed one of smaller size lined with fire-clay, as 
shown in part section iu fig. 14. The space between the two 
cylinders serves as a heater and distributor for the blast, 
which is introduced through the nozzle at the bottom, and 
enters the furnace through a series of several small tuyeres 
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arranged round the inner lining. Charcoal is the fuel used, 
and the crucibles stand upon the 
bottom o£ tbe clay lining. When a 
large body of fuel is required, the 
cylinder can be lengthened by an iron 
hoop which fits over the top ring. 

Deville’s portable blast furnace is 
very similar iu principle to tlie above, 
but the body of the furnace is im. r . 

formed of a single cast-iron cylinder 
lined with fire-clay, closed below by 
a cast-iron plate perforated by a I’iug of small holes — a 
hemispherical basin below forming the air-heating chambei’. 

The lileuitiu-e of fiuiiaces is co-cxleusivc with tliat of metallurgy. 
Most of the different patterns in use -will Le found deseiilied uud 
fully illustrated m Perey’s and Pliillii>’s Mctulliiripj, Jordan’s 
Album dii Gouts dc MetaUargic,i!.c. Tlie atlas to Karhleu’s great 
work, and the plates in the EucijclopkUc MctJiodiquc, are also of 
much interest, but the types of apparatus represented are chiefly 
antiquated and out of use. (H. B.) 

FURNITURE is the name, of obscure origin, used 
bo describe the chattels and fittings required to adapt 
honse,s, cluirches, ships, &c., for use. The sculptures, 
paintings, and metal work of antiquity, of the Middle 
Ages, and of the Eeuaissance, now kept iu museums and 
private collections, have, with few exceptions, formed part 
of decorations or of furniture made for temples, churches, 
or houses. Most of onr ancient bronzes, if not images taken 
from ancient shriuos, are pieces of mirrors, tripods, altar 
vessels, even the dishes and pans of the kitchen. Wood, 
ivory, precious stones, bronze, silver, and gold have been 
used from the most ancient times in the construction or 
for the decoration of seats, chests, tables, and other furni- 
ture, and for the shrines and altars of sacrod buildings. 

The kind of objects required for furniture have varied 
according to the changes of manners and customs, as 
well as with reference to the materials at the command 
of the workman, in different climates and countries. Of 
the furniture of the ancient Egy])tians there remain several 
examples. The British Museum contains six chairs, 
about the same in height as those now used. One is of 
ebony, turned in the lathe and inlaid with collars and dies 
of ivory. It is low, with a back ; and both back and legs 
are strengthened with rails of cane. The seat is of plaited 
cane slightly hollowed. Another is shaped out of two 
frames of four pieces of wood each, hinged in the centres 
of the longer sides, the lower ends carved into the form of 
the heads of animals ; the seat has been made of skin or 
other flexible material so as to fold flat. Some Egyptian 
couches and seats had the legs carved like those of panthers j 
some had the arms or seat supported by figures representing 
slaves or captives taken in war. They were upholstered 
with rich stuffs and are accurately represented in wall 
paintings (see the great French work, Pescriyotion de 
V Fgypte). Workmen’s tables, massive blocks of wood with 
four plain legs, and head rests hollowed out, standing 9 or 
10 inches high, are preserved in the British Museum, — 
some being of alabaster, probably for tbe sake of coolness. 
Painted wooden chests, with convex lids (not hinged), and 
mummy cases can be seen both in the British Museum and 
in the Louvre in Paris. 

The excavations of Nineveh have brought to light sculp- 
tured representations of Assyrian seats. They were mas- 
sive, the ends of the seat frame projected in the shape of 
rams’ heads j in some instances figures of captives support 
the arms; in one described by Sir H. A. Layard, two 
horses resting on the lower bars from front to back support 
the seat. The seats were cushioned or upholstered with 
rich materials. An elaborate piece of carved ivory, wi^ 
depressions to hold coloured glass, agate, Ac., from Nineveh, 
now in the British Museum, has been inlaid into a throne, 




— showing that siich objects were sometimes richly deco- 
rated. The carving is apparently of Egyptian origin. The 
furniture of the i^synans was mote massive, and less 
varied and elegant m execution, than that of the Egyptians. 

Greek seats (t/ironoi) are sculptured in the Parthenon frieze 
now in the British Museum, They resemble turned wood 
structures, though perhaps representing bronze. The arms 
are low and straight, and the backs upright, A curious 
chair of this kind is represented on one of the bae reliefs 
from Xanthus (British Museum). In the same collection 
will be seen statues seated in chairs framed in square bats, 
the horizontal pieces morticed into the upright, and these 
details are carefully represented in marble. Certain far- 
famed gold and ivory statues of colossal size, at Olympia 
and other places, were represented seated. The bars and 
frames of the chairs, and of the footstools and pedestals, were 
constructed of cedar wood, coloured and inlaid with plates 
of sculptured ivory, and of gold and other precious materials. 
A sacred chest with carved lid, a table covered with ivory 
carvings, and other chjeots in those shrines are described 
by Pausauiaa. Unfortunately we have but his verbal 
accounts of them (see Q. de Quincy, Jtipder Olynvpien, in 
which careful engravings are given of their probable 
shapes). Chairs of the shape in general use '.forty or fifty 
years ago (the front and hack legs curved outwards, with a 
plain piece of wood curved to fit the shoulders for the top 
rail of the back) are not uncommon in paintings on vases. 
The vase rooms of the British Museum and the Louvre 
give frequent illustrations of chairs, couches, Ac , as well 
as of the stuBs used in upholstering them. Sumptuous 
Greek furniture, during the last two centuries 3 c , was 
made of bronze, damascened with gold and silver. 

The Romans employed Greek artists and workmen. Their 
chairs, couches, and seats were of similar shape to those of 
the Greeks, During meals men reclined on couches each 
made to hold three parsona ; a low rail protected the back , 
three of these coaches snrrounded the table at entertain.- 
ments, leavmg the fourth side open for service. The de- 
coration consisted of rich coverings, constantly changed to 
suit the season, or in honour of the guests. Women eat 
dunng meals. The scf/a cumlis, a folding cross-shaped seat, 
was earned in the chariot, and used in the forums, baths, 
lecture halls, (fee. It was often inlaid with ivory. SellcBi 
square seats of bronze, were also often carried about, as 
well OB footstools, the former raising the sitter above the 
heads of humbler persona. Couches, covered with tilts and 
curtains, could be carried by slaves, and used as htters. Four 
silver figuresof the 4tli century, representing the capital cities 
of the empire, now in the British Museum, are considered to 
have ornamented the ends of the poles or shafts of a htter. 
Tables were of marble, resting on sphinxes or other animals. 
Dining tables were of wood, curiously veneered, to which 
a high value was often, attached, They rested on tripods 
OP frames of four or of six legs, ornamented with figures, 
busts, animals, dsc., in bronze. Tables were changed with 
each course. Tables were sometimes protected by rims or 
borders, sometimes rested on feet of carved, ivory. Books 
and other property were kept in amnia, round chests that 
could be fastened. Clothes and provisions had special 
rooms to hold them. In the later ages of the empire, in 
Borne, and afterwards in Constantinople, gold and silver 
were plentiful for furniture, even cooking and common 
house vessels were occasionally made la those metals. 

The chair of St Peter in Eome, a solid square seat, with 
pedimenfcal back and panelled with carved ivory, that of 
St Maximian in the cathedral of Ravenna, round hacked, 
with arms also panelled with carved ivory, and many re- 
presentations on carved ivory dfptycha or tablets, will 
give the student a correct notion of the furniture of 
tlia divided empire. The character of the curule chair ^ 


survived and may be recognized in the Bayeux tapestry 
(St Edward’s seat), and in many mediaeval paintings. 
The architectural features so prominent in much of the 
mediaeval furniture begins in these Byzantine and late 
Roman thrones. These features became paramount as 
Rointed architecture became general in Europe, and scarcely 
less so during the Renaissance, Most of the mediaeval 
furniture, chests, seats, trays, <fec., of Italian make were 
nchly gilt and painted. lu northern Europe carved oak was 
more generally used. The coronation chair in Westminster 
Abbey, made for Edward I. in the 13th century, has a 
gabled and crocketed back, is panelled with traceiy work, 
and rests on carved lions, — the whole gilt and painted, 

I State seats m feudal halls were benches with ends carved 
in tracery, hacks panelled or hung with cloths (called > 
I cloths of estate), and canopies projecting abovu Bed-' 
steads were square frames, the testers of panelled wood, 
and resting on carved posts. Chests of oak carved with 
panels of tracery, or of Italian cypress (when they could be 
imported), were used to hold and to carry clothes, tapestries, 
(fee. , to distant castles and manor houses , for house f arniture 
had to be moved from place to place. A chest of the reign 
of John is kept m the castle of Rockingham. Many can 
he seen m old parish churches, and in the South Kensingtou 
Museum, the Louvre, and many other Continental galleries. 
Carved stalls covered by elaborate tabernacle work remain 
in many cathedrals and churches The H6tel de Cluny in 
Pans contains numerous examples of this kind of wood 
work. Altars were backed by paintings in canopied frames, 
closed byshutters, whi ch wereabo painted inside and outside. 
In some German churches, e y.,tha cathedrals of Hildeslieim 
and of Munster in Westphalia, the entire picture (as well as 
the shutters) was made to open out, snowing ingenious 
receptaelesfor reliquaries within. Copes and other vestments 
were kept in semicircular chests with ornamental lock plates 
and iron hinges; an example is preserved in Wells cathe- 
dral, The splendour of most feudal houses depended on 
pictorial tapestries which could he packed and corned from 
place to place. Wardrobes were rooms fitted for the recej)- 
tion of dresses, as well as for spices and other valuable 
stores. Excellent carving in relief was executed on caskets, 
which were of wood or of ivory, with painting and gilding, 
and decorated with delicate hinge and lock metal work. 
The general subjects of sculpture were token from legends 
of the saints or from metrical romances. 

Renaissance art made a great change in architecture, 
and this change was exemplified in furniture. Cabinets 
and panelling took the ontlines of palaces and temples; 
sometimes they were actually constructed, m perspective, 
e g., a small theatre front at Yicenza, the work of tho younger 
Palladio. Curious internal fittings were arranged in 
cabinets, still foUowmg the details of architectural interiors. 
In Florence, Rome, Venice, Milan, and other capitals 
of Italy, sumptuous cabinets, tables, chairs, chosts, (fee., 
were made to the orders of the native princes. Vasari 
[Lives of JPainUys) speaks of scientific diagrams and mathe- 
matical problems illustrated in costly materials, by the best 
artists of the day, on furniture made for the Medici family. 
1^6 great extent of the rule of Charles V. helped to 
give a uniform training to artists from various countries 
resorting to Italy, so that cabinets, &c., which were made 
in vast numbers in Spain, Flanders, and Germany, can 
hardly be distinguished from those executed in Italy. 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. encouraged the revived arts in 
their respective dominions. Examples of 16th-century 
chests, cabinets, tables, seats, sideboards, (feo,, can be seen in 
museums, and in many private houses. JPietm dura, or 
mlay of hard pebbles, agate, lapis, lazuli, and other stones, 
ivory carved and inlaid, carved and gilt wood, marquetry 
or veneering with thin woods, tortoiseshell, brass, (fee., were 
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used in making sumptuous furniture during tlie first period 
of the Renaissance. A folding chair of wrought iron (made 
at Augsburg), with numerous groups of figures in complete 
relief, is preserved at Longford Castle, Wiltshire. Mirrors, 
caskets, and other objects m damascened iron (Milan) are 
shown in the South Kensington Musenm. Subjects^ of 
carving or relief were generally drawn from the theological 
and cardinal virtues, from classical mythology, from the 
seasons, months, <kc. Carved altarpieces and woodwork in 
churches partook of the change in style. The stalls of the 
cathedral of Amiens, of the Certosa of Pavia, tlie cathedral 
of Siena, and a great number of churches m^ Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Perugia, and other Italian cities, illustrate 
first the transition, then the full change from Gothic to 
classic detail m ecclesiastical fumitura 

The elegance of form and perfection of detail, which are 
noticeable in the furniture of the 16 th century, declined 
during the 17th all over Europe. The framework became [ 
bulky and heavy, and the details coarse. Silver furniture 
was made in considerable quantities by the Spaniards in 
Spam and Italy, and it was used m the courts of the French 
and English kings. A few eramples of silver tables, 
mirrors, ikc., now m Wmdsor Castle and at Knole, in Kent, 
are reproduced m electrotype in the South Kensmgfeon 
Museum. To this period belongs the name of Andr6 
Charles Boule, who famished the palace of Versailles. He 
invented or perfected a beautiful system of veneering with 
brass and tortoiseshell, brass and ebony, occasionally using 
white metal besides. Examples of this buhl or boule are 
shown in the Apollo gallery of the Louvre. 

The system of veneering, or coating common wood with 
slices of rare and costly woods, fastened down with glue 
by screw presses made to fit the surface to be covered, came 
into general use in the 18th century. Marquetry is veneer 
of different woods, forming a mosaic of pictorial or omar 
mental designs. In Italy, in Spam, and throughout the 
dominions of Charles V. and his successors, figure subjects, 
architectural views, and quaint interiors were represented 
in these materials. Usually two or three woods were 
employed , they were tinted by means of heated sand in 
iron frames, and the tints graduated to the utmost nicety. 
Sometimes these effects were produced by splitting and 
laying slices of the same wood with the grain running in 
different directions. The fine marquetry of the last cen- 
tury was made of tulip wood or mahogany, with lime, pear, 
holly, beech, and other light-coloured woods j sometimes in 
ebony and ivory, in Italy particularly; or ebony and mother- 
of-pearl, the latter in Holland. Woods were occasionally 
stained green, blue, and other colours, but these tints were 
sparingly employed by the more famous makers. Curiously 
grained specimens of mahogany, known as letter wood and 
by other names, were used for veneering late m the century 
by the eiaeleura or makers of rich brass and gilt metM 
edgings, which that wood shows off to perfection. The 
golden-coloured satin wood, which was imported towar^ 
the end of the last century, was much used as a ground iu 
English marquetry. 

Looking-glasses in large sheets began to be exported 
from Venice at the end of the 17th centuiy; some were 
engraved with figures on the backa The manufacture 
was established at TourlaviRe, then in Paris, and about 
the same time at Battersea on the Thames— under Govern- 
ment protection iu both countries. The light fantastic 
frames which came into fasliion in France were called 
rococo (from rogiiaUle, coqwiillCi rock and shell work). 
Carved and gilt furniture was made in Italy, where it 
was best designed, and all over Europe till late in the 
18tli oentury, Robert Martin, who used fine lac polish, 
gave the name of “ Vemis Martin’^ to painted and polished 
furniture of all kinds, from carriages and wardrobes 
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to fans and snuff-boxes. He died in 1763. The dis- 
covery of Herculaneum and Pompeii about the middle of 
the last century turned attention to the elegant designs of 
the Greco-Roman period. Riesener, David Roentgen 
(known as David), and the ciseleur Gouthi&re are well 
known names of French cabinetmakers, Chippendale, 
Lock, Sheraton, and Heppelwhite were Englishmen of 
the same penod — the last half of the 18th century. 
James and Robert Adam designed beautiful satin wood 
and other furniture at that date. Medallions of porcelam 
were sometimes inlaid in cabinet fronta Most of these 
manufactures came to an end during the French Revolu- 
tion and the long war. The “empire” style, a stiff, 
affected classicaliam, prevailed in France during the reign 
of Napoleon. It is shown in the metal mounts of veneered 
mahogany furniture, and in the carvings of chair legs and 
backs. 

A return has been made during recent years to mediseval 
designs. In England there is a going back to the fashions 
prevalent during the first fifty years of the last century. 
The elegant Louis XVI. style is more popular lu France. 

As regards furniture of the day, and tlie proprieties which 
ought to be observed in form and decoration, it is a matter 
of regret that no definite style is recognized m Europe j 
there cannot but be some consequent waste of power and 
uncertainty of aim. A few general pnnciples, however, are 
bfild to be apphcahle to the shape and arrangements of 
furniture of whatever style. 

Bedsteads are now very generally mode of iron in most 
countries of Europe. They are plain; the portions not 
covered with hangings are made in brass, or coated with 
enamelled paint. In most cases no attempt is made to de- 
corate them. They are clean, and easily taken to pieces and 
moved. They need no criticism- Bedroom funuture is no 
longer as rich or costly as when it was the fashion to include 
state bed-chambers among suites of rooms thrown open for 
the entertainment of guests Wardrobes, chests of drawers, 
toilet tables, arc only required to he of suitable size, and 
as conveniently arranged inside as possible, in order that 
light and heavy objects may be put away so as to be got 
at with the least possible exertion. Such pieces of furni- 
ture should have no projections of cornices or ornaments 
which do but take up space. Light-coloured woods, with 
the simplest decorations, are preferred, on account of their 
freshness and cheerfulness. Common timber, such as pine, 
ash, oak, maple, ckc., French polished, with coloured lin^ 
sparingly employed, are much used by London makers for 
bedroom furniture; but they are less durable than maho- 
gany. Imitations of grainmg are general — ^indeed the prac- 
tice was common even in ancient Roma But the Japanese 
methods of staining, pondering with gold dust^ and polish- 
ing common timber without hiding the grain, deserve 
adoption; and efforts have latterly been made in London 
to bnng them into usa 

Chairs . — The good construction of chairs is a test of 
workmanship. If the wood le well seasoned, the tenons and 
mortices cut with exactness the glue hot and good, and 
proper pressure used in putting them together, the various 
parts of chairs diould be as perfectly united as if the wood 
had grown in the form required. Sir G. Wilkinson speaks 
of the admirable skill of the makers of Egyptian chair^ 
which required no cross bars to the legs. Lightness is 
ano&er requisite. Very light chairs made of wHte wood 
with plaited grass seats are made at Chiavari in Italy. 
Large manufactories of chairs are carried on at High 
Wycombeb and other places where beech timber is easily 
obtained. If chairs are carved, the carving should he so 
subordinate to the outline and the comfort of the sitter as 
not to interfere with the dress, or be liable to breakage 
from haying salient points, masses, or ornaments. The 
IX. ~ 1Q1 
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mfllogany carred cliairs of Cliippendale and Sheraton are 
often copied, hut the repetitions have not the spirit of the 
onginala *1136 slight irregularities and 'variationa made 
by carvers, who never absolutely repeat themselves m a 
aeries or set of such pieces, save them from the monotony 
so often seen m copies. 

Goiiclies . — In ancient times couches were used as actual 
beds. A. cast of an antique bronze couch can he seen in 
the South Kensington MusBum. The general shape has not 
changed in modern times. It is the chair without arms 
elongated or the arm chair widened. The proprieties ob- 
served in such furniture are such as are applicable to chairs. 
If parts of the furniture of state rooms, they are generally 
framed in wood, carved and gilt or painted. The seats, 
backs, and ends are stuJffed and upholstered with neh 
materials, like the chairs,— the most costly matenal being 
tapestry, formerly woven in fanciful designs after Boucher, 
Fragonard, and other “genre" painters, in the looms of 
Beauvais, or, in England, of Morthike and Soho. Snch 
tapestries can seldom be procured now. Infenor imita- 
tions of these designs are still produced. Conches or sofas 
of this kind are made for conversation rather than repose, 
and admit of the backs being shaped in curves or carved at 
the top, provided that the inequalitiea are but slight (a rule 
often violated In cheap modem formture), and the carvings 
so arranged as nob to interfere with the comfort of sitters, or 
of those who may occasionally lean on them. The ends 
should generally* be square. In rooms not intended for 
receptions shallow couches, with rounded ends, and. awk- 
ward showy cai'vmgs on the hacks, are out of place. 
Another kind of couch, thickly stuffed on the back, ends, 
and seat, may be considered as the Oriental divan raised on 
legs. It is practically a framework of fixed cushions, in- 
tended for repose. Its excellence depends on the uphol- 
stery, as does that of the modem stuffed arm chair 

Tables —Good workmanship and careful regard for com- 
fort and USB are absolutely necessary in making tables. 
They are to be firm, and easily moved, and the legs or sup- 
ports out of the way of persons sitting at them; their proper 
ornamentation is veneer of fine grained wood, split and 
arranged in patterns or buhl and other marquetry. Carved 
and gilt tables with marble tops, made as ornamenta to 
gallenes and halls, should have the carvings so arranged 
as not to interfere with the general look of support, or be 
too liable to breakaga The same may he said of side- 
boards. Much skilful carving on such pieces is either too 
close an imitation of nature, and looks as if it were hung 
on, not part of, the structure, or is crowded and not ar- 
ranged in parts in which it would he subordinate to lead- 
ing hues of division, panels, borders, &c. 

Gahhiets . — Cabinet fronts are flat, with metal edgings, or 
shallow and dehcate carvings ; or they are subdivided by 
architectonic members, columns, deep mouldings, <fec. In 
divisions protected by these s^ent features carvings of 
regular figure compositions are in place. The interiors may 
be subdivided mto any varieties of quaint and ingenious 
drawers and receptacles. It is to cabinets that the greatest 
skill is devoted. The perfect fitting of amah interior 
drawers, <kc., is a test of exceUence in workmanship. On 
cornices, brackets, and other projections, busts, figures, and 
carving of the finest kind can be placed effectively, —great 
care being taken not to break up nmning mouldings, cor- 
nices, and other members that mark the structure, or form 
Hues of division The French, and after them the Itahans, 
are the first masters of this kind of carving. London 
cabinetmakers rarely attempt the figure. A cabinet by 
Fourdinois (ITo. 721 '69) in the South Kensington Museum, 
purchased from the exhibition of 1867, may be referred to 
for careful observation of these proprieties; even the mould- 
ings of the panelling are covered with carving, but so delicate 
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as not to interfere with their general outlines or surfaces 
An example of flab carving may also bo seen in a Flemish 
17th century ebony cabinet m the same collection (No. 
1661-66). As to the proper arrangements and colours of 
marquetry decoration, there also the masses of the design 
should be symmetrical, or balanced by compensating parts 
where absolute symmetrical arrangement is not suitable. 
In marquetry, as in carving, there ought to be agreeable 
dispositions of lines and masses of ornament, such as will 
look in proportion at distances at which details are not 
distinguishable. The colours should be few and harmoni- 
ous, even when the materials are contrasted as decidedly 
as ebony with ivory, or satin wood with mahogany. We 
may compare the crowded patterns and the garish contrasts 
of colour of much modem marquetry with the work of 
Riesener. His marquetry is laid out with diapers of two 
woods, or with medallions and pattern wort, — much space 
being left plain. A good example is in tbe large seciAtaire 
now in the Louvre, signed and dated 1769. The same may 
be said of Chippendale's furniture, and of that in satin 
wood designed by the brothers Adam in the last century. 

The manufacture of furniture is, to a great extent, in tho 
hands of large factories both in England and on tho Con- 
tinent. Owing to the necessary sub^division of labour in 
these establishments, each piece of furniture passes through 
numerous distinct workshops The master and a few work- 
men formerly superm tended each piece of work, which, 
therefore, was never far removed from tbe desiguer’s eye. 
Though accomplished artists are retained by the manufac- 
turers of London, Pans, and other capitals, there can no 
longer be the same relation between the designer and his 
work. Many operations in these modern factories are carried 
on by steam. Even the carving of copies and repetitions of 
busts, figures, and ornaments is done in some instances by 
a special machine. This, though an economy of labour, 
eut^s lose of artistic effect. The chisel and the knife aro 
no longer in such cases guided and controlled by the sen- 
sitive touch of a human hand. 

Colledioixsof FumUnrc — 1 A'tvtiqur — British ^rnsr'nm, Tjonvroj 
Vatican, Royal Museum, Naples. 2 MecliA'i'dl millUh cnititr^if — 
Musea de Cluny, Pnris; S Kensington Mnsouni; Hauvageot 
Collection, louvi-e; Notionol Musonm, Nurerulievg, LIuhciiiu of 
Madrid. 8 IWi ctyntui'y — Louvre Qallcnoa ; collection of SirK. 
Wallace, Mnnchcster Squoro, London. Pine examples have hiicn 
oxhibited from "Windsor Onstlo. Cnmagos, m tlin loyal iialiiccH ixt 
I Lisbon and "Viennn. 

I Boohs — Dsam^Aimidt VJ^g^iptci Wilkinson, Aiu'icni JSi/yfifitcns , 

I Layard, Mneveh, <fcc , Hamilton’s Fascs; Wiighl’s Homes of our 
I Fore/aili&es , Agineourt, B'lstaivo do VAvt\ Bn Sommrraid, Arts 
\ Smn]^uavrea ] viollet-lo-Bno, Bidxommra du Jiie(|U{‘- 

mort, Exstory of FumUxire, Pollen, Fumtirn'o axui PFootlmirh, 

I where reforencca to hooka will bo found tmd notes on iimtonjily 
I and constmction. ( J, II, l \ ) 

I FUKRUOKABAD. See FaiurakhIbAi). 

FtlEST, Julius (1805-1873), Orientalist, was born of 
J ewish parents at Zerkowo in Posen, 1 2 th May 1806. II is 
friends designed him for the rabbinical profession, and nt 
a very early age he had ^ined an extensive acquaintance 
both with Biblical and with Talmuclical Hebrew. In his 
fifteenth year he entered the Berlin gymnasium, whence ho 
passed to the university m 1826 ; bub straitened circum- 
stances compelled his return to Posen, long before tho com- 
pletion of lus studies. He then taught for some time in 
the Jewish school at Hs native place, with the roanlt that 
he mqperienced a growing feeling of repugnance to what -wns 
then regarded as rabbinical ortiiodoxy. In 1827 he was 
able to resume a university career at Breslau, where ho 
studied theology and Orioutal philology; and in 1831 ho 
removed to HaJle, where he heard the lectures of Gesonius, 
■Wegacheider, and Tholuck. Ho ultimately fixed hia resi- 
dence in Leipsic, where, after having taught privately for 
some years, ho obtainod an appointment as loctuTor in tho 
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university in 1839. From the year 1864 till hia death, 
which occurred on the 9th of February 1873, lie held the 
rank of professor. In 1835 he pubh^ed the first part of 
the Lehrgebavde der aramnscJim Idiome, a work which he 
did not live to complete ^ and from 1837 to 1840 he was 
engaged upon his Concordantice, an admirable edition of 
BuxtorFs febrew and Chaldee Concordance, with valuable 
appendices, in the preparation of which he was largely as- 
sisted by Delitzsch In 1851 appeared the ITebraisches u. 
Chaldaisches Handworterhuch, which leached a third edition 
in 1876, and which has been translated into English by Dr 
Samuel Davidson (4th edition, 1871). Though a work of 
considerable merit, this cannot on the whole be said to liave 
superseded that of Gesenius. In particular its philological 
theories, and its method of reducing triliteral to bihteral 
roots, are not likely to meet with general acceptance among 
scholars, His Gesdiichie de& Kara&iidvwm appeared in 
I860 ; and the Geschichte der B-ihluchen. Literatur %nd des 
judisclirkellemsclien ScJinfttlmm, begun in 1867, was com- 
pleted m 1870. Eiu'st also edited a valuable Bibliotheca 
Jmlaka (1849--1863), and was the author of some other 
works of minor importance. From 1840 to 1851 he was 
also editor of D&r Orient, a journal devoted to the language, 
literature, history, and antiquities of the J ews. 

FURSTENBEKG, the name of two noble houses of 
Germany. 

I. The more important is in possession of a mediatized 
principality m the district of the Black Forest and the 
Upper Danube, which comprises the countship of Heilegen- 
borg, about 7 miles to the N". of the lake of Constance, the 
laudgiuvatos of Btuhlingeu and Baar, and the lordships of 
Jiiiigiiuu, Trochtelfingen, Hausen, and Moskirch or Mess- 
kiroli. The territory is discontmuous , and as it lies partly 
111 Badoii, partly in Wurtemberg, and partly in the Prussian 
province of Sigmarmgen, the head of the family is an here- 
ditary niuiuhcr of the first chamber of Baden and of the 
cliauibur of poera in 'Warteinberg and in Prussia. The 
relations of the principality with Baden are defined by the 
treaty of May 1836, and its relations with Wurtemberg by 
tho royal declaration of 1839, The Stammort or ancestral 
seat of tho family is Fvirstonhorg in the Black Forest, about 
i;} jniloB N". of Schaffhausen, but the principal residence 
of tlio prosoub represontatives of the main hue is at 
Donaiioscliiugoii. Tho Furatenborga are descended from 
tho counts of Urach, in tho valley of the Ems, to the east 
of Tubingen, — Henry I., tho youngest son of Egon VI. of 
Uracb, ranking os tho founder of the family. He was bom 
about 1315, BignaliKod liimsolf os a supporter of the house 
of Hapsburg (which in the poraon of Rudolf, a relative of 
lus own, asoondod the throne in 1273), and died in 1284. 
On tlio death of Frotlorick III. in 1659, the family broke 
up into two linos, tho Iloiligeuherg and the Kinzigerthal. 
To tho formor, which became oxtmet m 1716, belonged 
tho vvoll-knowu William Egon of Filrstonberg, who, m spite 
of liis olovatiou to tho rank of elector by the emperor Leo- 
pold, playod into tho hands of tho French, had to leave 
Germany, and as a reward for his services was made arch- 
bisliop of Btraahurg in 1683. The latter furnished a large 
number of military and diplomatic servants to the German 
statoa. Tho various possossions of tho family were united 
in 1744 under Joseph William Ernest, who was hom in 
1099 and died in 1762 ; and to him his descendants were 
iiidobtod for tho right that they all possess of 
titlu of iirinco. Ou tho failure of the mole issue of his eider 
Hou in 1801, tho inhoritonce passed to the representaiave 
of ft youiigor Bohemian brunch, Charles Egon, a prince 
moniorablo for the liberal spirit bv which he was lujuat^, 
ntul for the number of M» bonevolent and scientific tomda- 
tions, such 08 tho infirmary at Donaueschlngen and the 
blind asylum at Neidiugen. Tho family xs at present 


(1879) represented by hia son Charles Egon, There are two 
subordinate branches, the Piirglitz with its chief residence 
at Lana in Bohemia, and the Komgshof with its chief 
residence at Eonigshof in Bohemia. 

11. The second Fiirstenberg family has its possessions in 
Westphalia and the country of the Rhine, and takes its 
name from the castle of Furstenherg on the Ruhr, which is 
said to have been built by count Dietrich or Theodoric of 
Oldenburg, in the 11th century. The two most remarkable 
men whom it has produced are Francis FVederick William 
and Francis Egon, The former (1729-1811) became ulti- 
mately minister of the prmce-bishop of Munster, and 
effected a great number of important reforms in the admini- 
stmtion of the country, the latter (1797-1859) was an 
enthusiastic patron of art, zealously advocating the comple- 
tion of the Cologne cathedral, and erecting the beautiful 
church of Apollmans, near Remagen on the Khina 

See (for the frst family) Mtmeh’s Oesclvuihie des Somes iind 
Landss Mrsteniergy Aix-la-Chapelle, 1880-1882, andEaezler, 
esibergisches Urkmideriiich, hragglm von dm fUrstlvih&n SoAipU 
archiv in Donmmetvmgcn, 1877, 1878. 

FTJRSTENWAliDE, a town in the Prussiau province 
of Brandenburg, government of Frankfort, on the nght bank 
of the Spree, and on the railway between Berlin and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 28 miles E. of the former city. 
Its beautiful cathedral church contains a good many old 
monuments. The town possesses manufactures of hnen and 
woollen goods, breweries, meal-mills, tile-works, and a 
chemical work. Fiirstenwalde is one of the oldest towns 
of Bmndenburg. Since 1386 it was the seat of the bishop 
of Lebus, whose bishopric was incorporated with the duchy 
of Brunswick in 1696. The town was taken by the 
Swedes in 1631, and burned by the imperialists in 
1633. The population m 1875 was 9688. 

FtJRTH, an important manufacturing town of Bavar^ 
circle of Middle Franconia, at the confluence of the Pegmtz 
with the Redmtz, 6 mdes N. W. of ITuremberg, with which 
it is connected by railway. It is largely indebted for its 
importance to the mdustry and perseverance of the Jews, 
who at the beginning of the present cenfcuiy composed 
nearly one-half of the whole population, and now amount 
to about 3600. They have a college, a separate court of 
justice, several schools and synagogues, and two Hebrew 
printing establisliments. The principal bmldmg of the town 
is the new town-house, with a tower 215 feet high, The 
manufactures include mirrors, jewellery, lacquered wares, 
chandehera, spectacles, machines of various turnery 

wares, surgical ^.mstrumenta, lead pencils, artificial flowers, 
liqueurs, tobacco, leather, and woollen and cotton goods. 
There are also several breweriea A large annual fair is 
held at Michaelmas, which lasts for fourteen days. The 
population in 1876 was 27,360. 

In 1652 Gkiatavus Adolphus was defeated near Furth, in attempt* 
mg to carry the mtrenchmenta of "WaUensteinj and m 15|i ^ 
town was burned down by the Croats. It was oi^ally under 

g otection of the hnrggmfs of Nurembeig, hut m IS06 it caam into 
e possession of Bavaua* hi the latter half of the 18th cantniy rt 
rose rapidly in naportance through itsinanufactures, but it was not 
itused to me rank of a town till 1818. 

FURZE, Qoesh, or Whin, THex, Linn. (Gennaa^ Beehr 
ginster-, French, Ajme), a genus of thorny papil^eoas 
shrubs, of few spedes, confined to west and cw,tm Evjxpe 
and north-west Africa. The leaves, except those of seedlmg 
plants, wbich are trifoliate, art ' emtipnlat^ and have fee 
form of prickles; theflowersart axi 5 aI 7 ,y^ow,Bnd 5weelH 
soented, and have R c<fionred calyx deeply dmded info two 
concave segments, the uppex bi-serrate and the lower 
serrate at tSapex,the carina and aks 
into a sheathj style smooth, and stignm 
are few-seodedj ^Leir cracHing as bnrrt 
be heard in hot weafeer. Common furze, CT. cMWjJcett* 
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Lian , is fouad on heatlis- and commons la western Europe 
fcom Deamark to Italy, and in the Canaries and Azores, 
and ia abundant in nearly all parts of the British Isles. 
It grows to a height of 2-6 feet ; it has hairy stems, and 
the smaller branches end eacli in a spine , the leaves, some- 
times lanceolate on. the lowermost branches, are mostly 
represented by spmes from 2 to 6 lines long, and branching 
at their base, and the flowers, about |-inch iu length, have 
a shaggy, yellowish-ohve calyx, with two small ovate bracts 
at its base, and appear in early spring and late autumn. 
This species comprises the varieties U, vidgaru, or JJ. 
etiropceus proper, which has spreading branches, and strong, 
many-ridged spines, and U. strictm (Irish furze), with erect 
branches, and slander d-edged spines. Its seeds, according 
to Babington {Man. Brit. Bot., p. 80, 6th ed., 1867), pro- 
duce either IT, eitropmis or U. strictus. The other British 
species of furze la U. nanvs^ Focst, an inmata of Belgium, 
Spain, and the west of France , it is a procumbent plant, 
less hairy than U. europcsiis, with smaller and more orange- 
coloured flowers, which spring from the pnmary spines, and 
have a nearly smooth calyx, with minute basal bracts. 
From U. nanus have been formed the subspecies U. e?t- 
nanus (Dwarf Furze), common in the south of England, and 
U, Gallic of Planehon, confined in Britain to the western 
cottntiea, with the exception of Northumberland. Daring 
the winter of 1837-38 the furze perished wholly above 
ground, not only around London, but even in South Wales, 
Cornwall, and Devonshire ; the double G. turopoins was 
observed to be more hardy than the wild species, and U. 
stridus suffered more than either. (See Trans. Bart. Soc. 
Land., 2d sen, li, p. 225.) Furze, or gorse, is sometimes 
employed for fences Oa its use as a forage-plant see 
AoBioULTUiiB, voL 1 p. 378. In various parts of England 
it is cut for fuel. The ashes contain a large proportion of 
alkali, and are a good manure, especially for peaty land. 

See Morton, Cyelopadxa of AgnwUim, 1866 ; J. T. Boswell 
Syme, Soworby’a Englvah Botany, vol m. pp 8-7, 1864 j Bonthani, 
JSandbook of BrUtsh Flora, voL i , 1866, J. D. Hooker, Tht Slu- 
dm^s Flora. 

FUSELI, Henby (1741-1825), an eminent painter and 
writer on art, was born at Zurich in Switzerland on the 
7th February 1741 ; he himself asserted, in 1745, but this 
appeara to have been a mere whim. He was tlie second 
child in a family of eighteen. His father was John Caspar 
Fusali, of some note as a painter of portraits and landscapes, 
and author of Lives of the Helvetic Painters, This parent 
destined his son for the church, and with this view sent 
him to the Caroline college of lus native town, where he re- 
ceived an excellent classical education. One of his school- 
mates there was Lavater, with whom he formed an latimate 
fnendahip. After taking orders in 1761, Fuseli was 
obliged to leave his country for a while in consequence of 
hftvmg aided Lavater to expose an nnjuafc magistrate, 
whose family was still powerful enough to make its ven- 
geance felt. He first travelled through Germany, and 
then, in 1763, visited England, where he supported him- 
self for BomB time by miscellaneous writing j there was a 
sort of project of promoting through hia means a regular 
literary communication between England and Germany. 
He became in course of time acquainted with Sir Joshua 
Heynolds, to whom he showed his drawings. By Sir 
J oshua’s advice he than devoted himself wholly to art. In 
1770 he made an art-pilgrimage to Italy, where he remained 
till 1778, changing his name from Fizssli to Fuseli, as more 
Italian-sounding. • Early in 1 779 he returned to England, 
taking Zurich on his way. He found a commission await- 
ing him from Alderman Boydell, who was then organizing 
his celebrated Shakespeare gallery. Fuseli painted a num- 
bor of pieces for this patron, and about this time pubfished 
au English edition of Lavateris work on physiognomy. He 
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likewise gave Cowper soino valuable nssiataiico in preparing 
the translation of Homer In 1788 Fuseli married 1VI1S.S 
Sophia Rawlins (who it appears was originally one of bis 
models, and who proved au affectionate wife), and ho soon 
after became an Associate of the Royal Academy. Two 
years later he was promoted to the grade of Academician. 
In 1799 he exhibited a senes of pamtings from subjects 
furnished by the works of Milton, with a view to forming 
a Milton gallery correapondmg to Boydoll’s Shakespeare 
gallery. The number of the Miltoii paintings was forty- 
seven, many of them very largo ; they were executed nt in- 
tervals within nine yeara This exhibition, which dosed 
m 1800, proved a failure as regards profit In 1799 also 
he was appointed professor of painting to the Academy. 
Four years afterwards he was chosen keeper, and roaigned 
his professorship, but he resumed ib m 1810, and coiituiued 
to hold both offices tillhia death. In 1805 he biought out 
an edition of Pilkington’s Lives of il\A Pamiers, which how - 
ever, did not add much to bis reputation. Cauova, when 
on hia visit to England, was much taken with Fuseli’s 
works, and on returning to Rome m 1817 caused him to bo 
elected a member of the first class in the Academy of ►St 
Luke. Fuseli, after a life of munteruiptcd good hoalLli, 
died at Putney Hill, 16 th April 1825, at the advanced ago 
of eighty-four, and was buriod in the crypt of St Paul’s 
Cathedral He was comparatively rich at his death, though 
hi3 professional gams had always appeared to bo meagre 
Ab a painter, Fuseli had a dnriug invention, was origiiml, 
fertile in resource, aud ever aspiring after the highest formn 
of excellence. His mind was capable of grasping and real- 
izing the loftiest concoptiona, which, however, ho often 
spoiled on the canvas by exaggerating the duo proportions 
of the parts, and throwing his figures into attitudes of fan- 
tastic and over-sbraiiiod contortion. Ho delighted to solect 
from the region of the supernatural, and pitcliod ovorybhiug 
upon on ideal scale, believing a certain amount of oxog- 
geimtion necessary in the higher branches of historical 
painting. “Damn Nature 1 she always puts mo out,” was 
ins characteristic exclamation. In tliiu theory ho was 
confirmed by the study of Michelangelo’s works and the 
marble statues of the Monte Cavallo, which, wlion at Homo, 
he used often to contemplate ia the evening, ruliovod 
against a murky sky or lUuuiiuated by lightning. But tUia 
idea was by him carried out to au oxco.Hfl, not only in the 
forms, bub also in the attitudes of liis figures j and the vio- 
lent aud mtomporato action winch ho often displays de- 
stroys thegraud offcot which many of his piooo.s would other- 
wise produce. A striking illustration of tliis occurs iu his 
fainoiis picture of JIamlot breaking from lus Attendants 
to follow the Ghost : Hamlet, it has boon said, looks as 
though he would burst his clothes with couvulaivo cramj)8 
in all his muscles. This intemperance is the grand defect 
of nearly all Fuseli’s compositions. On the other hand, 
his paintings are never oithor languid or cold. Ilia figures 
are full of life and oaniostnoas, and seem to have an 
object in view which they follow with rigid intensity, 
Like Rubens he excelled in the art of setting Iiis figuresa in 
motion. Though the lofty and terrible was his proper 
sphere, Fuseli had a fine perception of the ludicrous. The 
grotesque humour of his fairy scones, especially those taken 
from the Midsummer Fighds ilrcam, ia iu its wmy nut less 
remarkable than the poetic power of his more ambitious 
worlM. As a colourist Fuseli has bub small claims to dis- 
tinction. He scorned to set a palette as must artists doj 
he merely dashed his tints recklessly over it. Not uufro- 
quenidy ho used his paints in the form of a dry powder, 
which he rubbed up with his pencil witli oil, or turpentine, 
or gold size, regarcUess of the quantity, and depending for 
accident on the general effect. This recklessness may per- 
haps be explained by the fact that he did not paint in 
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oil till ho was fcwcnty-fivo years of age. Doapito tlieso 
drawbacks, ho possessed tho elements of a great painter, 

Fuseli painted more than 200 pictures, hat ho exhibited 
only a iniiiority of them. His earliest paiuting represented 
Joseph interpreting tho Dreams of the Baker and Butler , 
tho first to excite paiticular attention was The Nightmare, 
exhibited in 1781. He produced only two portraits. His 
sketches or designs numbered about 80 () , they have 
admirable (luahties of inveution and design, and are fro- | 
quently superior to his paintings. 

His general powers of mind were large. He was a 
thorough master of French, Italian, English, and German, 
and could write in all these tongues with equal facility 
and vigour, though ho preferred German as the vehicle of 
his thoughts. Hia writings contain passages of the beat 
art-criticism that English literature can show. The prin- 
cipal work IS his senes of Lectiires m tho Eoyal Academy, 
twelve m number, commenced in 1801. 

Many interesting anecdotes of Fuseli, and his relations 
to contemxiorary artists, are given in his Life by John 
Knowles, who also edited his works in 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1831. He was a man of abrupt temper, sharp of tongue, 
energetic in all his ways, in stature short, but robust, with 
a head full of fire and character. 

FUSEL OIL, tho name applied to the volatile oily 
liquids, of a nattseoms fiery taste and smell, which are 
obtained in the rectification of spirituous liquors made hy 
tho fennoutabion of gram, pofcafcoea, the marc of grapes, ond 
other matenal, and which, as they are of higher boiling- 
point than ethylic alcohol, occur in largest quantity in tho 
last portions of tho distillate. Besides ethylic or ordinary 
alcohol, and aiuylic or pentyl ic alcohol, which are present 
in tlioia all, there have boon found in fusel oils several other 
bodies of tho 0„It.j„n.0IE series, also certain ethers, and 
inombcrs of tho O^lljnOj series of fatty acids. Normal 
propylio alcohol, C3H7.OH, is coutainod in tho fusel oil of 
tlio marc brandy of the south of Franco, and isoprimary 
butylic aloohol, OH (OH3)a.CHa,OH, in that of beet-root 
molasses. Tho chief constituent of the fusel oil procured m 
tho manufacture of alcohol from potatoes and groin, usually 
known as fusel oil and potato-spirit, is iaopriniory amy- 
iic alcohol, or isobutylcarbiuol, CH(CHj)a.0H2iCH2.0H, 
boiling at 129^-130“ 0., and inactive m regards polarized 
light. Ordinary fusol oil yields besides another isomeric 
imiylic alcohol, boiling at about 128’, and Ifievorotatory. 
TIio formation of aniylic alcohol is stated byLiebig(F’a»j»/«tr 
fjHtm on GJumistry, p. 217, 4tb ed., 1869 ) never to toke 
plnco in formoiiting fluids in, tho prosonco of tartar, of 
111000110, tartaric, or citric acid, or of cortainbitter substances, 
os hops. It is produced principally in alkaline or neutral 
liquids, and in such as contain lactic or acetic acid. 
Sehorlommcr {Proc. Hoy. Soc,, xv., 1860 , p. 131) has 
shown that amyl-compounds prepared from fusel oil and 
from Amorloati potroleum agree in specific gravity and 
boiling point, and are therefore to be regarded as identi^l 
Variable quantities of fusel oil, less or greater according 
to tho stage of ripening, osdst in commercial spirits. 
Administoxod in small amount, it exercises a poisonous 
action, causing thirst and headache, with furred tongue 
(I3rie. and L'or. MedMir. Hev., xxviu., 1861, p. 101). 
la crudo spirit made from potatoes, after its purification 
in the cold from noxious gases by means of charcoal, M. 
llabuteau found 60 per cent, of ethylic, and D0 por cent, 
of iaopropylic alcohol, and traces of propylic, and of ordi- 
nary and a moro complex amylic alcohol He discovered 
that b aqueous solution ethylic alcohol was not m- 
jurioua to frogs, isopropylic alcohol killed after some hours, j 
and propylic alcohol in a single hour, whilst the vapours 
of a similar solution of amylio alcohol were inatoutaneously 
fatal to thorn, and even diluted to as much as 60Q times 
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its bulk that body exercised on them a poisonous mfluenca 
Tho widely different actions of coniinou alcohol and of 
such couqoounds as the potato-oils m intoxicating drinks, 
he points out, render it necessary to distinguish between 
the excitable ethyhsm produced by the former, and the dull 
and heavy amylisni, or more properly 2^ly(dcoholism of the 
latter. (See Ze Proyrds Medical, 1878, p. 979, “Soebto de 
Biologio.”) To remove fusel oil from spirits, a matter of 
rime importance to the distiller, a great number of methods 
ave been resoited to. A practically pure spirit can be ob- 
I tamed by rectification several times after dilution with water, 

I or by the use of specially constructed stills, as Coffey’s (see 
j Distillation-, vol. vii. pp. 265-6), Among the materials 
which have been employed for the complete defuselatiou 
of spirit are the powder of freshly burnt charcoal, which 
acts best when the vapour of the liquid is passed through 
it, and charcoal with manganese peroxide, with slaked lime, 
and with soap-boilors’ lye, also saturated solution of 
chloride of hmo, alone or witli zinc chloride ; and calcium 
chloride, olive oil, eodursoap, and milk. The presence of fusel 
oil in spirit may he suspected when the addition of four 
parts of water causes mihtoess. It is detected by its odour 
when the spirit is diluted with warm water, or when its 
ethylic alcohol has been allowed to evaporate. To remove 
the last-named body and water from fusel oil calcium chlo- 
ride has been employed. The estimation of the alcohols of 
fusel oil may be effected by Dupre’s process, in which their 
corresponding acids are obtained by oxidizing with 
sulphuric acid and potassium dichiomate, and eventually 
the quantity of barium in the barium salts of the purified 
acids is determined (aae Analyst, Mar. 31, 1871). Fasel 
oil IS employed m the arts as a source of amylic alcohol. 

FUST, Johann (1 . . . . -1466), often considered as the 
inventor or one of the inventors of prmtmg, belonged to a 
nch and respectable burgher family of Mainz, which is known 
to have flourished from 1423, and to have held many civil 
and religious offices, but was not related to the patrician 
family Fuss. The name was always written Fust, until in 
1506 Johann Schoffer, in dedicatmg the German translation 
of Livy to the emperor Maximilian, called his grandfather 
Faust. After that the fauuly called theroBelTes Faust, and 
the Fausts of Aschaffenburg, an old and quite distinct family, 
placed John Fust in their pedigree as one of their most dis- 
tinguished ancestors. John's brother Jacob, a goldsmith, 
was appointed haumeister of the town in 1446, and was first 
burgomaster in 1462, when Mainz was stormed and sacked 
by the troops of Count Adolf of Nassau. There is no 
evidence that, as is commonly asserted, John Fust was him- 
self a goldsmith. He appears to have been 0 money-lender 
or banker and speculator, better known for prudence than 
for uprightness and disinterestedness. His connexion 
with Gutenberg, who is now generally, though not uni- 
veraally, admitted to be the real inventor of printing, 
has been very variously represented, and Fust has been 
put forward by some as the inventor of typography, and the 
instructor as well as the partner of Gutenberg, by others as 
his patron and benefactor, who saw the value of bis discovery 
and had the courage to supply him with means to carry it 
out. This view has been the most popular j hut during the 
present century Fust has been frequently painted as a greedy 
and crafty speculator, who took advan-tage of Gutenberg’s 
necessity and robbed him of the fruits of his invention. 
Gutenberg, many years resident in Stiosburg, where ho was 
I long engaged lu the experiments and attempts which re- 
I suited in his discovery of lypography, is not known to have 
been there after 1444. Hia uncle Henna (or Johann) 
Gutenberg, senior, on 28th October 1443 took the house in 
Mmnr. called Eum Jungen, where Gutenberg aft^ards 
carried on printing. Having already exhausted his own 
resources in hia long-continued and costly experiments, 
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Gutenberg, througli bis cousin Albrecht Geltliuss ziim. 
Echtzeller, borrowed 150 florins in Mainz 6th October 144:8. 
This sum was quite insufficient for his purposes, and on 22d 
August 1459, aa appears from the amount of mteiest after- 
wards claimed, he made an agreement with Fuat, who was to 
advance him 800 gold florins to make and procure his tools 
and materials, which were to be security for the loan. Fust 
was also to give him 300 florms a year for expenses, wages, 
house rent, parchment, paper, ink, ha. They were to divide 
the profits et^ually, and if they wished to separate, Gutenberg 
was to return the 800 florins, and the materials were to 
cease to be security. Fust was to have half the profits, 
being both holder of a mortgage and partner in the firm. 
Gutenberg earned on the bnameas at Zum Jungan, where he 
lived. It 16 difficult to ascertain precisely what books were 
printed while the partnership lasted. They first printed, 
says Trithemiua, a vocabulary called Catlioliem. This was 
not the Catholicon of Johannes de Janua, a foho of 748 
pages, 66 Imes to a full page, printed in 1460, and now 
considered to be the work of Gutenberg alone, but was pro- 
bably a small glossary for children, now lost; they also 
printed DoMtns de ocCo partihis orettioms, 27 lines to a 
page, of which two leaves were discovered m Mainz in the 
original binding of an account book of 1461. Their 
greatest work was the Latin Bible known aa the JBible of 42 
lines, because a page contains 42 lines, and also as the 
Mazariu Bible, because the first copy described was found 
m the library of Cardinal Mazann. It was finished at 
latest in 1455, and is a folio of 1282 printed pages, with 
spaces left for the illummation of initials, and is m much 
smaller type than the famous and much-disputed Mble o/36 
lines, also called the Banlerg Bible, because nearly all the 
known copies were found in the neighbourhood of Bamberg. 
It is also called/Jc/wfAow’s B%Ue, because Sohelhom described 
it in 1760 as the oldest printed Latin Bible, and Fftstea^s 
Bible, beoause ascribed to Albert Pfister, a printer of 
Bamberg, who used the same type fox printing many small 
German books, the chief of which is Boner’s Mdelstein, 
1461, 4to, 88 leaves, 85 woodcuts, a book of fables in Ger- 
man rhyme. But many eminent bibliographers behove 
tins Bible to have been printed by Gutenberg, who used 
the same type in the Letters of ludulgence of 1464, and 
in the 27-line Donatus of 1461. The types used by 
Pfister are evidently old and worn, except those of the ad- 
ditional letters required for German, k, w , », which aro clear 
and sharp like the types used in the Bible. TJlric ZeU 
states, in the Cologne Chronicle of 1499, that Gutenberg 
and Fust prmbed. the Bible in large type like that used in 
missals. It has been said that this description applies to 
the 42-lm.a Bible, aa its type is as large as that of most 
missals earlier than 1500, and that the size now called 
missal type (double pica) was not used in missals until late 
in the 1 6th century. This is no doubt true of the smaller 
missals printed before 1 600, some of which aro in even much 
smallar type than the 42-line Bible, But many of the large 
folio missals, as that prmted at Mainz by Peter Schoffer in 
148 3, the Carthusian missal printed at Spires by Peter Drach 
about 1490, and the Dominican missal printed by Andrea 
de Torresanis atVenice in 1496 are in as large typo os the 
S 6-line Bible. It required scarcely less than such a work, 
says Madden, to induce Fust to advance such large sums 
of money. Some other smaller works wore printed by the 
partners, as the Papal Letters of Indulgence of 1454-5, 
granted 12th April 1461 by Nicolas V.,in aid of John H., 
king of Cyprus, against the Turks, and probably many now 
lost. Peter Schoffer of Qernsheim, between Mainz and 
Mannheim, who was a copyist in Paris in 1449, and who 
s called by Fuat his servant (famulus), is said by 
Prithemiiis to have discovered an eosior way of founding 
jharaoters. Lambinet and others have concluded from this 
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that Schoffer invented the punch. Schoffer himself, in the 
colophon of the Psalter of 1467, a work which i^robably 
was planned and partly prmted by Gutenberg, claims only 
the mode of printing rubrics and coloured capitals Didot 
believes that Schoffer discovered the movable mould, and that 
Gutenberg alludes to this discovery and to SchoffeFs youth 
when he says in the colophon of the Cathoheon of 1460 
that God reveals to babes what He hides from the wise. 
Fust, quite unexpectedly as it seems, and before the profits 
of the undertaking could be realized, bi ought a suit against 
Gutenberg to recover the money he Lad lent, claiming 
2026 florms for principal and interest. He bad made a 
second loan of 800 florins m 1452, but had not paid the 
300 florins a year, and, according to Gutenberg, had said 
that he had no intention of accepting interest. The suit was 
decided m Fust’s favour, 6th November 1455, m the groat 
refectory of the Barefooted Friars of Mnmz, when Fust 
made oath by all the saints that he had borrowed 1550 
florins and given them to Gutenberg. Fust removed the 
portion of the prmtmg materials covered by his mortgage, 
which did not include the types of the 3C-line Bible, to a 
house belonging to him called Zum Humbreicht, where ho 
carried on printing with the aid of Peter Schoffer, to whom 
he gave his only daughter Dyna or Ghnstuia in marriage 
about 1466. Their first pubhcation was the Psalter, 14th 
August 1457, a folio of 360 pages, the first printed book with 
a complete date, and remarkable for the beauty of the largo 
Tm' fids printed each in two colours, rod and bluo, from 
types made in two pieces, a method patented in England 
by Solomon Henry m 1780, and by Sir William Coiigiovo 
in 1819. The Psalter was reprinted with tlio same types, 
1469 (August 29), 1490, 1502 (Scliuflbi’rt lust publica- 
tion), and 1516 Fust and SchoU'er’s oilier works aro 
given below.^ In' 1464 Adolf of Nassau appointed for tho 
church of St Quintiti three baumoistors, who were to cliooso 
twelve chief panshioners as assistants for lifo. Tho first of 
these “Vorvareu,” who were named on May-day 1404, was 
Joh6sFust, and in 1467 Adam von ITocbboim was clioHon 
instead of Johannes Fust. Fust w said to have gono to Paris 
in 1466, and to havo diocl of the plague, which raged there in 
August and Soptombor. Ito cortaiuly wa.s ni Paris on 4th 
July, when he gave Louis do Lavornado, a distinguisliod 
gentienmn of tho province of Foroz, then chancellor of tho 
Due de Bourbon and first president of tho parliamont of 
Toulouao, a copy of Ids second edition of Cicoro, os appeal’s 
from a note m Lavornado’s own hand at tho oiul of tho 
book, which is now in the library of Qoriova But Fust pro- 
bably did not die until 30th October, on which day, pro- 
bably in 1471, an annual mass was instituted for him by 
Peter Schoffer and Conrad Honlif in the church of St Victor 
of Paris, where he was buried. 

Fuat has been often confoiindod with the fiimoua mugi- 
ciau Dr Johann Faust, no doubt a real powon, thongli tho 
fables gradually gathered round liia immo Iiavo formed a 
regular mythical sago. Tnthcmiu.H Hpeiik.s in 1507 of 
Magister Georgius BabollicuH, who culled LitiiHulf FauHtus 
Junioi'. Conradus MoLianus Ilufus (Oonrad Miuli) in 1513 
calls him “ quidam chiromanticua Goorgius Faustim." Bub 
Molonchthou (Manlius, CvUecianat covimmiium Lomrum, 


^ 3. Duraniins, Jlationnlc dinitim'UM ojlhio/ inu, 3150, ftillo, 3(K) 
loaves ; 4. the ClcmcnCine Const ilutidm, wltli the fflosn of Jolmtimw 
Andre®, 14G0, 51 louvos ; C. JUMm Sitata Latinn, 140*2, 54 , 2 voIm., 
242 oiul 239 leiwos, 48 linos ti> a fnli pitgo ; 0. tho Kixifi Book of 
Ducrotals, with Anilrero’s glass, I7tU Diicuiiiluir 34U5, fol., HI loavos; 
7 CicMO J)e OJjiaus, 140.*), 4to, 88 loiivos, llio Ural oilitiou rd ti liJitin 
olaHHio, tho first hook coutalntdj; (Inn'k rlmwtcr^, wluh, Id Iho coio- 
phoii Fust firat calls Hc'hotror “pwrum Kiuim”; vH, tlui (tiuiio, -ItU 
Fohruai’y 1 106 ; 9. Ommmuittu nhi/tinifd, 1 tih!, fol., II h-uvos. They 
also ill 1401-2 stivci'jil imjitil Imlls, jivoi hiniatioiis uf AdoU of 

NiissttU, &c. Nothing IS Joiowa to Inuo )qiiK'ui«d for thicu jottis «fU*T 
the storming of Mumz, 8tli October 1405, 
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15G8, p. 39) and ilio autlior of tho oldest popular history 
of Faust call tlio magician Jolm, which, naino has been 
adopted in tho popular books and genorally aocoptod. This 
cliaugo of name, which has been variously earplamecl, allowed 
the confused tiaclitioiial remembrance of the printer to bo 
worked into tho Faust saga, poihaps tho moie roachly as 
in 1x13 colophons Fust said tlmt his books were not made 
with pen or pencil, ”sed aite quadain poqmlchiu” The 
confusion has beou much assisted by the story of Fust’s 
supposed prosecution for magic, which, widely credited, 
and frequently repeated as an authontic anecdote, seems 
to have been first mentioned by JohanneB Walchius in his 
DecoB fahiilanim Imimni generis, Argentorati, ICIO, fob 
181. He states on the authority of Hcndnfc van Schore 
or Scliorus, a Flemish author, then an old man and provost 
of Surburg, that when Fust sold his Bibles m Paris, the 
purchasers, surprised to find all tho copies agree esactly m 
eveiy letter, complamed of deception (“ a Fausto falsos ac 
decoptoa se clamahant”), and bringing back their books 
demanded their money, and pursued him even in Mainz, 
so that to escape ho removed to 0trasbiirg. Johann Oonrad 
Durr, professor of theology at Altdorf, wi’Ote an JSpistola de 
Johanm I'austo, dated 18bh July 1676, which Schelhom 
printed in 1726, in AmcenitcAee Ziterarice, vol v, pp. 
60-80. Durr (after relating from Emmanuel van Metereu 
tho tale of Kostor’s types being stolon on Christmas eve 
by John Fuat hia workman, who fled to Amsterdam, then 
to Cologne, and lastly to Mainz) says that, on showing hia 
books, Fuat was suspeetod of magic, as ho could print m 
one day as much qb several men could write in a year, 
and os tho monks and nuns, who had long mode groat pr^ 
fits by copying, found their kitchens grow cold, and their 
bright fires oxtmguishod, Fuat incurred their hatred and 
calumny, and was transformed into a magician ; and this 
opinion was confirmed by his printing the Doctrinak Alex- 
andri (L o , Doeinmle Alexandri Qalli, a most popular 
modimval Laian grammar), which gave rise to the story 
that Faust had caused Alexander tho Great to appear to 
Oliarloa V. LaoaiUo (Histoire de I’Imprimerie, Paris, 1 689, 
p. 12) repeats the story of Fust selling his Bibles in Paris, 
and adds, a.3 Marchand (ffist. de PItnprimerie, La Haye, 
1740, p. 27) says, out of his own head (“avance de son 
chef”), that the purchasers brought a suit against Fust 
acciwing him of magic, so that he had to escape to Mainz, 
but fcho purlianiont of Pans made a decree discharging Fuat 
of all prosecutions as to tho sale of his Bihlos. The whole 
story, as Bornavd says, is very improbable and scarcely 
df\mirvo.s a serious refutation. There is no proof that the 
intmlcs were hostile to printing, or that it interfered with 
tho profits of tho copyists. On tho contrary many books 
worts prmtuclhy monks, tho early printers often set up their 
pvosaos in mmiasterios, and Qutonberg, Fust, and SchbfPor 
wore on friendly terms with many conventual houses. 
l')(irr himself quotes from the Chronicle of Aventinus a 
fltatoniont that, if printing had not been discovered, tho old 
bookrt would have been lost, as they would no longer write 
in the monastorios. Printing did the mechanical work, 
ami innltipliod tlie material for calligraphy and illomina- 
timi, and tliomforo did imt at first interfere with the profits 
of the spribo.H or oxcito thoir hostility. Tho learned men 
who bought hooks in UG3 ennnot have boon ignorant of 1 
the iuvoutiou of printing, wbich tho colophon of the Bible of ] 
1462 expressly montions. Ko trace of a suit against Fust 
has bemi found in the rcgistcra of tho parliament of Paris. 
Hhortly huforo his (loath Fust was known in Paris to Louis 
do lAvi'niado, a inngistrato of tho liighost rank, who could 
iiavo had no intorccurac with a man accused of magic. 
TUo confusion is ospucuilly soon in tho German puppet plays 
evon now placing Dr Faust in Mainz, while; the xiopular 
hintoriu.s muko him ilwoll in Wittenberg, the birthplace of 
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Protestantism, where hlarlowe’s Tragical Historii of Dr 
Fmistm, founded on tho prose histoiy, places him. Many 
writers have accepted Diirr’a error (see Ristelhubor, Favst 
dans Vhutoire et la legonde, Paris, 1863, p. 173); thus 
Ohasles (Dtifdes sitr le niogm c\r/g, p, 398) calls Fust 
“ inogicion h bnrbe Iflancho,” and Victor Hugo’s introduc- 
tion to Marlowe’s play is based on this error, which, says 
[ Heme (Ceber Deutschland), “is widely spread among the 
people. They identify tho two Fausts because they perceived 
' mdistmetly that the mode of thought represented by the 
j magicians found its most formidable means of diffusion in 
I the discovery of printing. This mode, however, is thought 
I itself as opposed to the blmd Credo of the Middle Ages,” 

Autlboniics •— Schaab, IHc Gcschclik dor Eifimlmg dcr JSuch- 
driukerkmst, Mamz, ISSO-^Sl, 8vo, 3 vols ; Da Tiniiio, Tim Invent 
tton of Bniiti'njg, New York, 1876, 8vo; Beraoi'd, De Varigine etdes 
cUbiiisde rimimnicriacn Europe, Pans, 18C3, 8vo, 2 vols , Madden, 
lettrcs d’mEd>hoffra2ihe,Yer:sfallGB, 1868-76, 8vo, 2vok; Falken- 
atom, QmhiehtederEucMrucJeci'lni'iist, Leipzig, 1840, 4to, Van dpr 
Imde, The Hmrlm. Legmd, tronskted by J. H. Hcssels, London, 
1871, 8vo, E-olilor, Soclwcrdienie wnd aus Icicahrtcn Urkuiulcn 
usoldbcglmlte EJirenrettuiut Johann Oulcnbci-ffs, Leipzig, 1743, 4to , 
'Wurdtwein, Eibhoflieca Mogivniina, August. Vmdeliconmi, 1787, 
4to , Schwaitz, Pntnariaqucedain domumita dc ongbve ty^ographiai, 
Altorf, 1740, 8vo; Schelhom, De avtiqutmma Lahnor Biiliornm 
cdihone, Ulrnffl, 1760, 4to; Ecitriige »ur Gcsehichle dss Eudihandels, 
Leipzig, 1864, 4to ; Tnthamius, Annalcs Strsaugtensea, TVpia 
Moimateni 8 . Gnlli, 1690, fol , 2 vols , Oronica mti der Eilbger 
StcU van Coellen, Cologne, 1490, fol. ; Jonnnis, Jtenm hloguntm- 
cai'tm, Pmncofurti ad Moenum, 1722-27, fol, 8 vola. (PAL) 

FUSTIAN, a term which includes a variety of heavy 
woven cotton fabrics, chiefly prepared for men’s wear. It 
embraces plain twilled cloth called jean, and cut fabrics 
similar to velvet, known as velveteen, moleskin, corduroy, 
& 0 . The operations connected with the finishing of cut 
fustian (cutting, 'bruahing, and singeing, &c.) are conducted 
under unhealthy conditions, The name is said to be 
derived from El-Fuatat, a suburb of Cairo (see voL vii. p 
769), where it was first made; and certainly a kind of 
cloth has been long known under that name. In a petition 
to parliament, iemp. Philip and Mary, “fustian of Naples” 

IS mentioned, and in boo& of a later time this term was 
abridged to fustiananapes, whence arose an obvioiis cor- 
ruption fustian and apes. 

FUSTIC, or Yellow Wood, also known as old fustic 
(Germ. GelbJwlz, lx. Bois jaiine), is a dye-stuff consisting 
of tbe wood of Madura tinctoria, Don, a large tree of tho 
natural order Moracem, growing in the West Indies and 
tropical America, and having oblong, taper-pointed leaves, 
and an edible fruit. Fustic occurs in commerce in blocks, 
which are brown without, and of a brownish-yeUow within. 

It 18 sometimes employed for inlaid work. For ita uae in 
tho dyeing of yellow and other colours, seevoL vn. pp. 678, 
679. The dye-stuff termed young fustic or Zante fustic, 
and also Venetian sumach, is the wood ol 'Rims Ooiinus, 
Linn., a southern European and Asiatic shrub of the natural 
order Anacaidiaceas, called by Gerarde “ red sumach,” and 
1 apparently the “ coccygia” and “cotinus” of Pliny [Nat. 
Hut., xni. 41, xvi. 30). Its leaves are deciduous, stiff, 
smooth, obovate, simple, and rounded at the apex, with long 
petioles ; the blossoms are small, pal^purphsh or flesh- 
coloured, and in loose panicles, and their peiiicels, after the 
flowering is over, become long and hEdry, forming together, 
as Gerarde remarks, “ a most fine woollie or stockie tuft, 
crisped and curled like a curious wrought silken fleece ” 
iff he Ilerhall, p. 1293, 1697). The plant m its native 
habitats is used both for dyeing and tanning, and by 
Loudon {Arboretum, vol. ii, p. 650) it is recommended for 
ornamental purposea 

FUTTEIIPOOB. See Falhipub. 

FUX, JoHASfN JosiiPP[(I661~1741),the composer of more 
than 400 works of various Muds and dimensions, but chiefly 
romomborcci as the author of a theoretical work on music. 
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He Tvas bom in 1660 at Marein in fStyria, probably of poor 
parents. Of his youth and early training nothing la known. 
All we can ascertain is that in 1696 he was organist at one 
of the principal churches of Vienna, and in 1698 was 
appointed by the emperor Leopold I as his “imperial coiut- 
composer,” with the by no means inconsiderable salary of 
about .£6 a month. At the court of Leopold and of his 
successors Joseph I and Charles VI., Fux remained for the 
rest of his life. To his various court digmties that of 
organist at St Stephen’s cathedral was added in 1704. As 
a proof of the high favour in which he was held by the art- 
loving Charles VL, it is told that at the coronation of that 
emperor as king of Bohemia in 1723 an opera, La Con- 
stanza e la Fortezza, especially composed by Fux for the 
occasion, was given at Prague. The performance took place 
in an open-air theatre, and the mise-en-sc^ is said to have 
been of great splendour. Fux at the time was suffering 
from gout, but in order to enable him to be present at the 
performance, the emperor had him earned m a litter all the 
way from Vienna, and a seat m the imperial box was re- 
served for the composer. Fux died at Vienna in 1741. 
His hfe, although passed m the great world, was eventless, 
and his only troubles arose from the intrigues of his Italian 
nvals at court. Of the numerous operas which Fux wrote 
for the amusement of his imperial patrons it is unnecessary 
to speak. They do not essentially diffei; from the style of 
the Itahan opem seria of the time. Of greater importance 
are his sacr^ compositions, psalms, motets, oratorios, and 
masses, the celebrated Missa Ganomca amongst the latter. 
It is an all but unparalleled iour de force of learned 
musicianship, being written entirely in that most difficult 
of contrapuntal devices — ^the canon. As a contrapuntist 
and musical scholar generally, Fux was unsurpassed by any 
of his contemporanes, and it is owmg to these qualities that 
hm great theoretical work, the Gradus ad Parrmmm,\is& pre- 
served its importance to the present day. For a long time 
it remained by far the most thorough treatment of counter- 
point and its various developments. The title of the 
original Latin edition may be given . — Gradus ad Far- 
nassum she manuductio ad compositioneni musicce regularem, 
metlioda nova ae certa noixdum ante tarn exacta ordine in 
lucem edita, elahorata a Joanne Jose/plio Fux (Vienna, 1725). 
It was translated into most European languages during the 
18th century, and is still studied by musicians interested iu 
the history of their art. The expenses of the publication 
were defrayed by the emperor Charles VL, to whom the 
musical world most probably owes the survival of the im- 
portant work. Fux’s biography, a book full of minutest 
original research, and trustworthy in every respect, has re- 
cently been published by Ludwig vouZochel (Vienna, 1871). 
It contains, amongst other valuable materials, a complete 
catalogue of the composer’s numerous works. (f. h ) 
FYT, Johannbs(1609-1661), the best painter of animals 
and game after Franz Snyder^ was born at Antwerp and 


christened August 19, 1609. He was registered apprentice 
to Hans van den Berghe in 1621. That he should have 
been placed thus early under the tuition of a man who held 
but a humble station amongst his artist contemporaries can 
only be explained by stating that Van den Berghe was the 
friend of Fyt’s father and had already taught Jacques Fyt, 
Johannes’s brother. Professionally Van den Berghe was 
a restorer of old pictures rather than a painter of new ones. 
At twenty Johannes Fyt entered the guild of St Luke as a 
master, and from that time till his death in 1661, he pro- 
duced a vast number of pictures in which the bold facility 
of Snyders is united to the powerful effects of Rembrandt, 
and harmonies of gorgeous tone are not loss conspicuous 
than freedom of touch and a true semblance of nature. 
There never was such a master of technical processes as Fyt 
m the rendering of animal life m its most varied forms. 
He may have been less correct in outline, loss bold in 
action than Snyders, but he was much more skilful and 
more true in the reproduction of the coat of deer, dogs, 
greyhounds, liares, and monkeys, whilst in realizing the 
lilumage of peacocks, woodcocks, ducks, hawks, and cocks 
and hens, he had not his equal, uor was auy artist oven of 
the Dutch school more effective in relieving Ins composi- 
tions with accessories of tinted cloth, porcelain ware, vases, 
and fruit He was not clever at figures, and he sometimes 
trusted for these to the co-operation of Cornelius Schut or 
Willeborts, whilst his architectural backgrounds were some- 
times executed by Quellyn Silouus amongst Fruit and 
Flowers, in the Hanach collection at Vienna, Diana and 
her Fymphs with the Produce of the Chase, ni the Belve- 
dere at Vienna, and Dead Game and Fruit in front of a 
Triumphal Arch, belonging to Baron Anselm von Rothschild 
at Vienna, are specimens of the co-oporntion respectively of 
Schut, Willeborts, and Quellyn. They are also Fyt’s 
masterpieces, The earliest dated work of the master is a 
cat grabbing at a piece of dead poultry near a hare and 
birds, belonging to Baron Cetto at Munich, and executed in 
1644. The latest is a Dead Snipe with Ducks, of 1660, 
sold with the Jager collection at Cologne m 1871. Groat 
power 18 shown in the bear and boar hunts at Munich and 
Ravensworth castle. A Hunted Roedeer with Dogs iu the 
Water, in the Berlin Museum, has some of the life and more 
of the roughness of Snyders, but lacks variety of tint and 
finish. A splendid specimen is the Pago and Parrot near 
a table covered with game, guarded by a dog staring at a 
monkey, in the collection of Sir Richard Wallace. It is 
curious that Antwerp should possess only two examples of 
Fyt. The Madnd Museum contains 11, the Lichtenstein 
Gallery at Vienna 8, the Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden 
Museums 6 each, the Louvre 3, and the London National 
Gallery 1. With the needle and the brush Fyt was equally 
clever. He etched 16 plates, and those representing dogs 
are of their kind unique. (j. a. c ) 

F YZ ABAD, another name for Faizabad {q.v. \ 
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